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THE  FAMOUS  EESORT  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
LONG-LEAF  PINE  REGION. 


IS! 


HANY  years  ago,  a  pen  tipjief!  witJi  light 
wrote  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  into 
word  patriotism  than  it  had  ever 
had  before.  "The  Man  Without  a 
Country"  went  into  many  tongues,  bearing  its 
messagee.  The  pen  that  wrote  llie  story  has 
Ittely  written  of  a  matter  which  bears  a  close  i-e- 
lationehip  to  the  life  of  the  individual  instead  of 
the  life  of  the  nation. 

It  is  in  this  dear-cut  8axon  fashion  that  Ed- 
.  w»rd  Everett 
North  Carol ii 
returned  liomi 
pie  And  worri( 
'Why  don't 
hurst,*  I  have 
At  Pinehurst ; 
At  Pinehurst 
■weet  air  and 
ud  walk  Tinde 
meet  pleasant  [ 
not  know  that 
ry  in  the  worl 

This  expresi 
ness  the  sen  tin 
burstwliichis 
held  by  rap- 
idly growing 
numbers  o  f 
refined  peo- 
pleinall  parts 
of  the  coun- 
try. The 
causes  for  it 
may  be  worth 
discovering. 

In  the  first 
place.  Fine- 
burst  stands 
for  some- 
thing   very 


and  fine — for  an  ideal  lliat  is  full  of  the  life  of 
outdoors.     The  village  is  the  physical  embodi- 
ment of  a  business  man's  dream.      Some  yeara 
ago,  Mr.  James  W.  Tufts,  of  Boston,  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  resort  in  the  South  where  people 
from  the  North  could  go  in  the  winter  (not  merely 
for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  for  a  seiiaon)  and  find 
the  sort  of  rest  that  builds  tip  and  makes  new 
again.      The  plan  found  a  place  in  the  long-leaf 
pine  region  of 
North    Caro- 
lina, on  the 
Piedmont 
plateau,  mid- 
way between 
the  wet  coast 
and  the  cold 
mountains. 
Nature    hav- 
ing  done    so 
gion  in  equable 
nd    pine-laden 
andscape,    and 
IS,  it  only  re- 
1  to  make  the 
to  furnish  the 
tenances   and 
-able  borne, 
antages  of  the 
had  long  been 

liey  were  made 
:  just  that  sort 

5,000  acres  of 
isly  to  put  his 

was  six  years 
il   and    stately 
in  the  Stale  ; 
-..c  „,,......iv-.r.^  .^^..,  ......  the  Berkshii-e, 

1  of  sojourn,  grad- 


and  many  other  pla< 
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BANY  yeara  ago,  a  pen  tipped  with  lijxlit 
new  and  deeper  meaning  into 
tlie  word  patriotism  than  it  had  ever 
had    before.      "Tlje    Man    Without    a 
Country"   went  into  many  tongues,   bearing  its 
mesBages.      The   pen    that  wrote    the  story  hae 
tately  written  of  a  matter  wliich  beai-s  a  close  re- 
lationship to  tlie  life  of  tlie  individual  instead  ot 
the  life  of  the  nation. 
It  ifl  in  this  clear-cut  Saxon  fashion  that  Ed- 
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and   fine— for  an  ideal  tliat  ia  full  of  tlie  life  of 
outdooi-s,      Tiie  village  ia  the  physical  embodi- 
ment of  a  business  man's  dream.      Some  years 
ago,  Mr,  James  W.  Tufts,  of  Boston,  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  resort  in  the  South  where  people 
from  the  North  could  go  in  the  winter  (not  merely 
for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  for  a  season)  and  find 
the  sort  of  rest  that  builds  up  and  makes  new 
again.     The  plan  found  a  place  in  the  long-leaf 
pine  region  of 
North    Caro- 
lina, on  the 
Piedmont 
plateau,  mid- 
way between 
tile  wet  coast 
and  the  cold 
mountains. 
Nature    hav- 
ing   done    so 
gion  in  equable 
nd    pine-laden 
and  scape,    and 
IS,   it  only  re. 
1  to  make  the 
to  furnish  the 
'tenances    and 

antages  of  the 
had  long  been 
blisliment  and 
(ley  were  made 
;  just  that  sort 

G.OOO  acres  of 
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was  si.t  years 
il  am)  stately 
in  the  Stale ; 
iiic  vuiiiiviuiiiic:  1J.UIIJ  mil,  the  Berkshire, 
and  many  other  places  of  aojoum,    grad- 


ing  down  in  sizo  to  llie  fifty  attractive  cot- 
tages— some  of  tliem  as  small  as  tlirue  rooms — . 
appear  as  evideiici's  tliat  soinotliing  wortli  wliile 
has  been  <iono.  These  iioU^ls  and  cottages  are  in 
a  setting  designed  liy  tlie  famous  lamlscapc  archi- 
tects, the  Olmsteads,  wlio  worked  out,  as  tliey 
liave  always  done,  a  treatment  that  was  in  full 
Imrmony  with  the  surroundings.  The  result  is 
highly  satiKfaclury  and  artistic. 

The  town  site  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tiful park,  with  gracefnlly  winding  streets,  thoU' 
sands  of  seirii- tropical  shade  trees,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  ornamental  plants  and  slirubliery.     In  this 
setting,  besides  the  buildings  named,  there  are  a 
handsome  casino,a 
department  store, 
a.  village  hall,  and 
a    schoolhouse — 
something    over 
six    buildings  in 
all — the  entire 
tract    remaining 
under  Mr.   Tufts' 
ownership,  noland 
or    houses    being 
tor  sale. 

Allabotitarethe 
endless  stretches 
of  rolling  country, 

bracing  odor  of  the  hkadiko  hoohb.  bo 

pines.  ■  The  dry  air,  lite  pure  water  from  cool 
springs,  the  clear  skies,  all  give  zest  to  life.  It 
is  tliis  rare  combination  of  outdoor  pleasures  and 
indoor  comforts  that  makos  the  charm  of  Pine- 
hnrst,  and  tiiat  is  drawing  so  many  people  to  it 
each  winter. 


It  was  the  owner's  original  idea  to  ftirnisk 
winter  guests  with  the  privacy  of  homo  life  ;  and, 
with  this  in  view,  some  fifty-  artistic  cottages 
wei-o  built  and  completely  furnished  with  the 
necessities  for  housekeeping,  excepting  table  and 
bed  linen.  Knt  soon  Pineliurst's  popularity  be- 
came so  great  and  so  far-maclnng  that  there 
came  the  dennind  for  hotel  life,  with  its  luxuries 
and  its  freedom  from  care  and  responsibility. 
To  meet  this  demand  the  thrae  fine  hotels  named 
above  have  been  erected. 

The  Holly  Inn  is  a  picturesque  and  homelike 
house  in  the  center  of  the  village.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  thus  supplying 
all  the  rooms  with 
plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  has  ac- 
commodations for 

hundred  gnests, 
its  capacity  each 
season  being  taxed 
to  the  utmost. 
The  Holly  Inn  has 
modern  conven- 
iences, baihi-ooms, 
electric  lights,  call- 
bells,  steam-heat, 
ind  open  fires. 


The 


addi- 


'      ■  '  anatt?acti\ 

tion  to  the  Inn,  is  octagon  in  form,  fortv  feet  in 
width,  affording  fine  facilities  for  dancing  and 
entertainments.  The  Cecilia  orchestra  from 
Boston  furnishes  music  mornings  and  evenings. 

A  billiard -room,  astuokiugroom,  and  an  apart- 
ment for  whist,  dominoes,  and  other  games  add 


to  the  (quests'  enjoyment.  The  Inn  ia  managed 
by  Mr.  James  K.  Hyde,  from  the  Hyde  Manor,  at 
Sudbury,  Vt. ,  a  hotel  filled  every  summer  with 
fastidious  guests.  Rates  ai'e  $3.00  per  day  and 
upn-ard;   114.00  to  $28.00  per  week. 

.•Vnother  popular  hotel  is  the  Berkshire,  a  com- 
fortable and  attractive  structure  accommodating 
more  than  a  hundred  visitors.    Its  light  and  airy 


North  Carolina,  and  the  equal  of  any  of  the  great 
tourist  hotels  of  the  South  in  elegance,  comfort, 
and  sanitary  provisions.  It  has  accommodations 
for  four  hundred  people,  and  no  less  than  forty- 
nine  suites,  with  baths.  The  entire  first  floor  is 
finished  in  oak,  with  frescoed  ceiling.  The  lobby 
is  60  by  70  feet,  and  the  bright,  cheerful  dining- 
room,  with  large  windows  on  all  four  sides,  will 

.-».      fi„«       l>„nrlred 

pa- 


cially  brigiit  and  cheerful  dining-room.  Tiiis 
one  is  finished  in  North  Carolina  pine,  is  roomy 
and  light,  and  has  a  large  brick  fireplace  where 
big  pine  logs  add  to  the  cheer  on  cool  days. 
The  house  boasts  an  excellent  cuisine,  and  has  a 
most  popular  landlord  in  Mr.  F.  B.  Kimball,  of 
the  Eagle  Inn,  at  Orwell^  Vt.  The  rates  are 
♦2.00  a  day  and  upward,  and  from  $10.00  a 
week  up. 

The  newest  guest-house  at  Pinehui-st  is  the  Caro- 
hna,  only  completed  this  year.  Tliis  is  a  mag- 
nificent building,  the  largest  hotel  in  the  State  of 


with  all  this  luxury  and  comfort — the  outdoors, 
the  "piney  wooiis." 

The  hotel  will  open  January  1,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  H.  W.  Priest,  well  known  as 
manager  of  the  Highland  Park  Hotel,  at  Aiken, 
S.  0.  ;  the  Magnolia,  at  Magnolia,  Mass. ;  the 
Preston  Hotel,  at  Beach  BlufiE,  Mass.,  and  the 
Fine  Forest  Inn,  at  Summerville.  S.  C.  Mr. 
Trev.  Sharp,  for  the  past  four  years  at  Hotel 
Coronado,  Cal.,  has  direction  of  the  orchestra. 
The  rates  at  the  Carolina  range  upward  from 
$4.00  a  day,  or  $21.00  pet  week. 


The  Casino  Cste  is  under  the  management  of  a 
competent  New  Englander,  Here  table  board  is 
provided  at  very  reasonable  rates.  A  bakery  con- 
nect«d  witli  tlio  cafe  furnislics  families  with  sup- 
plies. 

The  cottages  of  the  town  are  rented  entire  or 
in  suites  of  rooms  for  light  huuse keeping. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  ru?iiiiiig  water 
from  Pinelmi-st  Spring,  which  has  proved  an  at- 
traction to  people  suffering  from  rheumatism, 
weak  digestion,  and  kidney  trouble.  Large 
quantities  of  this  water  are  shipped  North. 

Sports  are  a  particular  feature  at  I'inehurst. 
The  IS-hole  golf-course,  covering  nearly  150 
acres,  is  by  general  reccgnilion  the  finest  in  the 
South.  Harry  Vardon,  the  champion  golfer  of 
the  world,  after  playing  over  it  a  number  of 
times  last  spring,  said  i  "  It  is  a  course  it  will 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  any  golfer  to  play  over, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  one  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  of  t!ic  Eastern  courses."  The 
game  has  grown  To  a  grent  popularity  at  Pine- 
hurat.  At  any  time  of  the  day  a  sigiit  of  tlie 
links  would  give  a  Scotchman's  heart  a  good, 
loyal  thump.  Many  tournaments  are  held  dur- 
ing a  season,  and  attractive  prizes  offered.  The 
course  is  divided  into  6,  9,  or  18  holes,  so  tliat 
all  grades  of  strength  and  skill  can  have  a  test. 
Donald  Ross,  a  professional  player  of  world-wide 
reputation,  has  charge  of'  the  links  this  season. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  course  is  a  comfortable 
club-house,  with  largo  nsception-room,  retiring- 
rooms,  lockei's,  and  everything  necessary  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  golfers.  The  links  are  about  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  hotels.  A  special  car  on 
the  trolley-road  makes  frequent  trips,  connecting 
all  the  hotels  directly  with  the  club-house  on  the 
links. 

But  golf,  although  easily  in  the  lead  in  popu- 


lar favor,  is  by  no  means  the  only  sport  enjoyed, 
nicycle-riding,  tennis,  croquet,  quail -shooting, 
riding  to  hounds,  riding,  driving,  and  walking 
over  the  excellent  roads  are  other  excellent  recre- 
ations much  indulged  in.  About  the  Casino  are 
croquet  and  tennis  courts,  and  a  fine  bowling- 
alley,  and  in  the  Casino,  a  restaurant,  a  muaic- 
room.  and  a  i-cading-room  where  the  leading  daily 
papers  and  magazines  are  on  file.  There  is  a  large 
liall  in  the  village  where  many  entertainments 
are  provided  during  the  winter,  and  where 
Sunday-school  and  church  services  are  held  every 
Sabliath. 

Pinehurst  is  divided  in  the  line  of  travel  be- 
tween the  East  anii  the  South,  on  a  short  branch 
of  the  Southern  Kaihvay.  which  leaves  the  main 
road  at  High  Point,  X,  C.  It  is  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Washington,  and  is  easily  and 
directly  reached  from  any  direction  by  the  througn 
trains  of  the  Southern  Railway.  An  electric  troi- 
ley-line,  six  miles  long,  through  an  attractive 
country,  runs  to  I'inehurst  from  Southern  Pines, 

Pinehurst,  though  a  natural  sanitarium,  has  no 
hospital  features.  It  is  not  intended,  in  any  re- 
8]iecl,  as  a  retreat  for  hopeless  invalids.  To  avoid 
all  danger  of  contagion,  ihj  co'iiuiiijiliref  are  re- 
cfivil.  It  is  desiigned  for  persons  who  desire  to 
escajie  the  severity  of  the  Xorlliern  winter  ;  for 
golfers,  and  lovers  of  out-of-dours  gi'uerally; 
and  for  people  of  imperfect  lieaiili  in  whom  clis- 
ease  has  not  progressed  bevomi  expectation  of 
recovery.  To  all  of  these  I'inehinst  offers  a 
pleasant,  health-giving  atmosjihere,  the  comforts 
of  good  living,  plenty  of  amuseuieui,  and  the 
genial,  sunny  Southern  climate. 

Pamphlets  and  further  information  may  be 
had  by  addressing  Resident  Manager,  Pineliurst, 
North  Carolina. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


-  Tlie   pilgriiuftge  of    Kossuth,  neady 

^'mump*' fifty  years  ago,  after  tlie  complete 
In  Earopt.  downfall  of  Ills  cause  in  Hungary, 
was  so  marvelous  in  the  demon  at  rations  it  created 
in  liberty -loving  lands,  especially  in  the  Unite<l 
Slates,  that  the  memory  of  it  still  lingers  in  the 
world  as  one  of  those  object-lessons  which  some- 
times make  a  good  cause  as  potent  in  defeat  as  in 
victory.  In  some  such  sense  tliu  triumphal  tour  of 
the  indomitable  old  Boer,  President  Paul  Kriiger, 
is  making  its  indelible  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  continental  Europe.  It  is  not  that  any  one 
supposes  that  there  is  now  the  slightest  chance 
of  securing  European  intervention  in  South 
Africa;  but  the  fresh  and  irresistible  outburst 
of  sympathy  with  Kriiger  has  fixed  universal 
atteotion  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  very  begin- 
ning Kriiger  had  begged  England  to  consent  to 
arbitration  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  that 
England  had  persistently  refused  to  consider  it. 
Kruger  may  or  may  not  be  an  adcnirable  charac- 
ter in  the  personal  and  private  sense  :  but  to 
Europe  he  typifies  the  valor  and  heroism  of  a 
tiny  oation  of  farmers  who  have  taught  the  gi-eat 
British  empire  how  to  fight,  and  wlio,  with  only 
a  bandfnl  of  soldiers  left,  are  not  yet  willing 
lo  Admit  that  they  are  defeated.  Arbitration 
will  have  a  more  practical  meaning  for  every- 
body in  Europe  from  this  time  forth.  On  every 
oceMion  where  Kriiger  has  had  a  chance  to  speak, 
-ISa  has  dwelt  upon  that  one  idea.  He  reminds 
jBotope  of  the  principles  of  arbitration  adopted 
•t'the  Hague  Conference,  points  to  England's 
nCilMtl  to  arbitrate,  and  thus,  at  least,  serves  as 
ttM  i^ioetle  of  the  cause  of  arbitration,  even 
Aongh  it  be  too  late  to  secure  application  of  the 
S^;ae  principles  in  Kriiger's  own  particular  in- 
Attice.  His  landing  at  Marseilles  was  on  No- 
VMtber  22,  In  modern  limes,  certainly,  no  other 
ianigner  has  been  received  in  France  with  such 
■Milaim.  The  old  man  from  Pretoria  has  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  taken  hold  of  the  imagination 
of  Enrope  somewhat  as  Garibaldi  did  in  liis  day. 


The  French  reception,  from  the  street  demon- 
strations to  the  attentions  shown  the  Africander 
by  the  highest  officials  of  tlie  government,  was 
no  more  remarkable  for  the  unresti'ained  syni]>a- 
thy  it  exhibited  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
avoided  all  real  cause  of  oflense  to  the  govern- 
ment and  people  across  the  Channel,  Mr.  Ki-ii- 
ger's  welcome  in  Holland  was,  of  course,  assured. 
He  had  been  brought  from  South  Africa  on  a 
Butch  warship,  and  the  people  of  Holland  were 
disposed  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  themselves, 

Qtrman  ^"*  ™  Belgium  and  Germany,  also, 
aiiif  the  his  popular  reception  was  of  much 
'"  the  same  character  as  in  France.  The 
refusal  of  the  Emperor  William  to  see  Mr.  Kruger 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
In  view  of  the  Kaiser's  famous  dispatch  to  Pre- 
toria at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  it  had 
been  supposed  that  he  would  now  accord  at  least 
a  courteous  interview.  But  undoubtedly  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  German  Government  that 
the  Boer  cause  is  hopeless,  and  that  the  sooner 
the  Boers  submit  the  better  it  will  be  for  every- 
body. Germany  has  recently  entered  into  truii- 
ties    with    England    regarding    Samoa,    Delugoa 
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Bay,  and  the  Yangtse-Kiang  Valley.  While 
Count  von  Bulow,  the  imperial  cliaiicellor,  de- 
clared in  the  Reichstag  on  December  12  that 
there  was  nothing  in  any  of  these  treaties  or  in 
any  recent  communications  with  England  that 
would  have  prevented  the  Emperor  from  receiv- 
ing Kruger,  such  reception  did  not  comport  with 
German  policy, — a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Kriiger  had 
been  fully  informed  before  he  came  upon  German 
soil.  There  were  a  good  many  guarded  hints  in  the 
German  press  that  the  Emperor  was  influenced 
by  his  relationship  with  the  English  royal  family  ; 
but  the  chancellor  repudiated  that  suggestion,  and 
declared  that  if  it  were  so  he  himself  would  not 
remain  a  single  day  in  ofSce.  It  was  uncertain, 
toward  the  end  of  December,  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Kruger  would  go  to  Russia,  and  his  plans  seemed 
not  to  be  settled  as  to  the  proposed  visit  to  the 
United  States.  France  and  Russia,  it  is  said, 
would  be  glad  to  propose  mediation  if  Germany 
would  join  them  ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain Germany's  consent,  and  in  this  case  Germany 
stands  for  the  Triple  Alliance.  Its  policy  is  nc  v 
in  exceptionally  shrewd  and  able  hands. 


England  is  grimly  determined  to  fight 
Smuoh'  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  at  the 
the  Veidi.  beginning  of  December  the  business 
of  crushing  tlie  remnants  of  fighting  Boers  waa 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and 
ruthless  of  English  officers — namely,  General 
Kitchener,  for  an  excellent  new  picture  of  whom 
our  readers  should  consult  the  frontispiece  of 
this  number.  Lord  Roberts,  in  the  r61e  of  con- 
quering liero,  is  expected  to  reach  England  on 
January  3,  to  receive  such  plaudits  as  were  never 
before  accorded  to  any  Englishman,  We  may 
be  content  to  leave  Lord  Roberts'  comparative 
merits  as  a  great  commander  to  the  consensus  of 
military  critics.  He  had  the  opportunity,  it 
must  be  remembered,  to  profit  by  the  unhappy 
experiences  of  his  predecessors,  General  Buller 
and  the  rest.  He  certainly  has  not  erred  on  the 
side  of  leniency  to  non-combatants.  Buller,  by 
the  way,  has  been  the  great  idol  of  London 
drawing-rooms  for  some  weeks  past.  Meantime, 
General  Roberts  will  before  this  time  have  learned 
that  after  he  had  embarked  for  England  tlie  Boer 
guerrillas  had  stirred  themselves  to  a  very  un- 
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uit  activity,  fighting  at 
ly  Beparated  points  in 
rrmavftal,  the  Orange 
r  Colony,  and  finally, 
>m6  numbere,  passing 
into  Cape  Colony. 

^  As  instances  of 
iB*r  recent  Boer  ac- 
•■***'  livity  it  is  to  be 
1  that  on  November  22 
faitisb  Burrendered  400 
and  2  guns  at  Dewets- 
.  southwest  of  Bloem- 
in,  in  the  Orange  Free 
i;  while  on  Decerabpr 
in  a  fight  at  Nooitge- 
t,  in  the  mountains  west 
retoria,  the  British 
■a  under  General  Clem- 
lost    573    prisoners,  in 

ion  to  losing  65  killed  bow  the  enoi 

ronnded.  "Within  a  few 
of  that  time  the  Boers 

captured  120  men  of  Brabant's  Horse.  The 
aal  cause  of  miliiary  excitement  in  the  earlier 
of  December  was  the  daring  raid  of  the  Boer 
cal.  Do  Wet,  whose  object  it  was  to  invade 
Colony.  The  English  general,  Knox,  used 
r  effort  and  resource  to  intercept  and,  if 
ble,  to  captTire  the  most  wily  and  active 
1  the  alert  commanders  that  the  Boers  have 
produced.  More  than  once  De  Wet  was 
;d  back  from  the  Orange   River,  and  more 


(ABBlBtlng  a  demoralized 

than  once  it  was  announced  that  he  was  cornered 
and  would  certainly  be  captui-ed.  But  he  made 
good  hia  escape,  and  later  in  t!ie  month  I'ape 
Colony  was  successfully  invaded  at  two  different 
crossingsof  the  Orange  River.  It  was  hoped  by 
the  Boers  to  incite  an  uprising  of  the  Cape  Colony 
Dutch  in  certain  districts  where  sentences  for 
treason  were  arousing  bitter  disaffection. 

On  December  6  there  was  a  great 
^"outcif.'    ^'"^  picturesque  gathering  of  many 

thousands  of  Boers  at  the  little  town 
of  Worcester,  in  Cape  Colony.  The  occasion 
was  the  meeting  of  a  league  or  "bond  "  of  the 
Dutch -speaking  people.  Mr.  Cron  w  right- Schrei- 
ner  made  a  violent  speech  in  attack  upon  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  the  British  governor  of  Cape 
(lolony,  who  has  now  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
(,'hamberlain  as  civil  governor  of  the  two  an- 
nexed I'epublics.  The  British  authorities,  in 
fear  of  insiiri-ection,  were  present  at  Worcester 
with  a  foi-ce  of  ti'oops,  and  the  congress  was 
held  in  tho  open  air,  with  British  artillery 
trained  on  tho  assembled  multitude  from  various 
points  of  vantage.  This  was  not  calculated  to 
allay  i-aco  feeling.  The  call  of  Lord  Kitchener 
for  more  troops,  and  the  fresh  outburst  of  hos- 
tilities, caused  the  postponement  of  the  elaborate 
progi'amme  of  festivities  and  religious  celebra- 
tions that  had  1>een  planned  for  January  3  in 
honor  ot  Lord  Uoberis'  homecoming.  But  no 
postpunemont  of  tho  ofGcial  programme  could 
affect  the  popular  demonstration  with  which  Lord 
Holx-rts  was  sure  to  be  greeted. 
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I  The  Irish  members  conspicuously  ab- 

oftm  sented  themEelves  from  this  special 
Settion.  aession,  Mr,  Healy  alone  being  pres- 
ent. The  others  were  attending  the  convention 
of  the  United  Irish  League  at  Dublin,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  who  has  now 
come  forward  in  place  of  Mr.  Redmond  as  the 
accepted  head  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  movement. 
This  Irish  convention  at  Dublin  took  far  stronger 
ground  against  the  British  in  South  Africa  than 
the  Africanders  themselves  took  at  their  conven- 
tion at  Worcester.  The  parliamentary  session 
was  characterized  by  very  bitter  attacks  upon 
Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House.  He  and  his  family  were  charged  with 
being  very  largely  interested  in  Birmingham 
firms  to  wliich  have  been  accorded  all  sorts  of 
war-supply  contracts.  Mr.  Chamberlain  bore  the 
attacks  with  unexpected  forbearance,  and  subse- 
quently surprised  the  Liberals  by  a  very  frank 
and  statesmanlike  speech  on  the  whole  South 
African  situation,  in  which  be  outlined  as  fully 
as  he  could  bis  plana  and  ideas  for  the  future 
government  of  the  annexed  republics.  His  plan, 
in  a  word,  is  to  treat  the  Dutch  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  in  the  same  way 


(He  l9  retnrnlDg  thanks  froni  the  stepx  lenilinR  tn  theSpcak- 
er'B  chair.)— From  the  Illugliatcd  London  Newt. 

The  new  Parliament  was  convened,  as 
Meiiing  of  had  been  expected,  on  December  3. 
pariiamtfit.  -j-jj^  Que^jj-g  address  on  the  opening 
of  the  special  session  of  rarliamerit  on  December 
(J  was  the  shortest  on  record,  and  in  that  regard 
it  compared  curiously  with  President  Mi'Kin- 
ley's  message,  read  at  the  opening  of  Congress, 
on  December  3,  which  is  the  longest  on  record. 
The  address  asked,  in  a  sentence,  for  aj>[)rovaI  of 
financial  plans  to  meet  war  bills.  Mr.  Brodrick, 
the 'new  war  secretary,  stated  plainly  that  the 
estimates  of  ibegovernment  last  July  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  war  were  much  too  sanguine,  and  that 
it  is  not  now  expected  that  the  high  rate  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  will  be  diminished  before  the  1st 
of  April,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  guerrilla 
campaign.  Mr.  Brodrick  went  on  to  say  that  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  British  found  it  hard 
to  do  in  a  country  as  large  as  Spain,  Cuba,  and 
tlie  Philippines  put  together  what  it  took  400,000 
Frenclinien  to  do  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  what  it  took  227,000  Spaniards  to 
do  in  Cuba,  and  what  it  would  take  100,000 
Americans  to  do  in  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Broil- 
rick's  comparisons  will  not  bear  analysis.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, explained  his  plan  for  raising  *!MO,Oni),- 
000,  and  was  supported  by  a  vote  of  liS  I  to  S. 
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U  the  Dutch  are  treated  in  Cape  Colony,  at  as 
,rly  a  date  as  the  Dutch  themselves  will  allow 
,isto  be  done.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
e  Dutch  will  be  so  disobliging  as  to  go  on 
ibling  for  some  time,  and  tliat  Kitchener  will 
lopt  more  and  more  stringent  methods,  inain- 
ining  the  policy  of  burning  farmhouses  and 
'ef  lerizing  tbe  disaffected  regions. 

fV.-"*'.  England's  ■difficulties  in  subjugating 
Hr  Tnubiti  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  have  tended 
intfrica.  £qj.  ^^„y  months  to  obscure  certain 
Tclopments  in  other  portions  of  the  Dark  Con- 
lent  which  would  otherwise  have  attracted 
irld-wide  notice.  The  siege  of  Kuniasai  hy  tbe 
-liantis  in  the  early  summer  of  1900  was  re- 
ted  by  the  handful  of  British  troops  under  Sir 
eJerick  Hodgson  with  no  less  heroism  than 
%  siniuitaneously  displayed  by  the  imprisoned 
eifcuers  in  the  British  legation  at  Peking.  At 
■time  this  stronghold  of  the  Gold  Coast  was  sur- 
mied  by  10,000  hostile  natives.      The  march 


e  been   entirely   reconquered   by  the  Hrttish 
ips,  with  the  aid  of  the  loyal  native  levies. 


(Governor  otAeliaDtl,  besleKed  In  Eanussl.) 

In  November  last  a  rising  of  the  Ogaden 
Somalis  in  the  Jubaland  province  of  British  East 
Africa  was  reported.  These  tribes  are  aggres- 
sive, and  have  gradually  pushed  southward  in 
the  British  sphere  of  influence.  The  facta  of  the 
present  situation  have  been  very  meagerly  re- 
ported, but  there  ia  a  feeling  in  England  that  the 
outlook  is  serious. 

The  United    "^''^  developments  of  tbe  past  month 
Siaui       have  at  least  made  plain  the  policy  of 

antf  China.  |.j^g  United  States  in  tlie  negotiations 
conducted  at  Peking.  Whatever  may  bo  in- 
ferrc'd  as  to  the  attitude  of  other  nations  in  this 
crisis,  the  Washington  Government  has  made  its 
purposes  fully  known.  President  McKinley,  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  Deceml)er  3, 
after  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Boxer  out- 
break and  the  siege  of  the  foreigners  in  Peking, 
said  r 

The  policy  of  the  United  Swtes  through  all  this  try- 
ing period  was  cienrly  nini«uiice<i  auU  scrupulously 
carried  out.  A  circulnr  nut«  tu  tlie  powers  dat«d  July 
S  proclaimed  our  attitude.  Treating  the  condition  ia 
the  north  as  one  of  virtual  anarchy,  In  which  the  great 
provinces  of  the  soutli  and  southeuBt  had  no  share,  we 
regarded  tlie  local  authorities  iu  the  latter  quarters  as 
representing  the  Chinese  people,  with  whom  we  sought 
to  remain  in  pence  and  friendship.  Uur  declared  aims 
involved  no  war  against  the  Chinese  nation.    We  ad- 
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of  indemnity,  it  was 
tbat  the  Chinese  i 
ment  should  acknowl 
ability  for  injuries  to 
m  e  n  t  s  ,  corporatioi 
persons,  and  agree 
damages,  actual  and 
plary,  to  be  fixed  i 
manoer  as  tbe  peace 
potentiaries  should 
The  United  States  ai 
sia  declared  in  favor  c 
ferriiig  tbe  indemnit 
tion  to  the  permanen 
of  ai-bitration  at  The 
The  othnr  demands 
adopted  by  the  minii 
several  of  which  the 
Stales  objected,  but 
sake  of  harmony  fin^ 
■HNBR  <iepted,  are,  in  substi 
follows  : 

Thp  erection  by  Chi 
■  Baron  von  Ketteler  and  the  seodi 

imperial  princeto  Berlin  to  inakeapology  for  his 
Officials  failing  to  prevent  outrages  on  forei 

their  districts  shall  be  dismissed  and  punished. 
A  single  minister  of  foreign  affairs   shall 

pointed,   displacing   the   Tsimg-li-Yamen,    or 

National  intercourse  between  tbe  diplomat 
and  the  Emperor  ahall  be  permitted. 

Forts  along  the  Peiho,  between  Peking  an 
and  forts  on  the  coast  of  Pechili,  shall  be  raKcd. 

The  Importation  of  arms  and  munitions  of  w 
be  prohibited. 

Permanent  foreign  guards  at  the  Peking  1 
and  at  points  between  Peking  and  Taku  shall  1 
tained. 

Edicts  for  the  suppression  of  the  Boxers  ; 
posled  throughout  the  empire  for  two  years. 

Monuments  shall  be  erected  by  China  in  inter 
burial-places  that  have  been  profaned. 


hered  to  the  legitimate  oCBce  of  rescuing  tbe  imperiled 
legation,  obtaining  redress  for  wrongs  already  sufiereii, 
securing  wherever  possible  the  safety  of  American  life 
and  property  in  China,  and  preventing  a  spread  of  the 
disorders  or  their  recurrence. 

The  United  States  was  in  full  harmony  with  Rus- 
sia regarding  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  power 
at  Peking,  holding  that  "effective  reparation  for 
wrongs  suffered  and  an  enduring  settlement  that 
will  make  their  recurrence  impossible  can  best  be 
brought  about  under  an  authority  which  the 
Chinese  nation  reverences  and  obeys,"  In  the 
matter  of  indemnity,  the  President  was  inclined 
to  seek  increased  guarantees  of  security  for  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  foreigners,  together  with 
the  "open  door"  to  commerce,  rather  than  heavy 
money  payments. 

What  the  '^''^  demands  agreed  on  in  November 
Fowir)      by  the  ministere  at  Peking  as  tbe  ba- 

Dimaad.  ^j^  ^j  negotiations  with  China  proved 
to  be  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  tbe  powers.  To 
the  article  providing  that  twelve  Chinese  officials 
of  high  rank  should  be  executed,  tbe  United  States 
made  the  objection  of  impracticability,  and  in  this 
objection  Russia  concurred.  All  the  other  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  Germany,  finally  accepted 
this  view  of  the  matter,  and  it  was  agreed  by 
the  powers  that  the  Chinese  Government  should 
be  charged  with  the  infliction  of  the  severest 
punishment  on  the  principal  oflenders  that  it  is 
able  to  inflict.  Guarantees  must  be  given  that 
these  men  will  be  so  punished,  and  the  powers 
must  have  evidence  that  the  punishments  have 
been  carried  out  in  good  faith.      On  the  subject 


Chinese  ei 
aity  (or  inju 
Christians  nc 


trade  and  e 


vigation  shall 


iployed  by  foreigners  shall  be  paii 
ies:  but  this  is  not  to  include  th 
1  employed  by  foreigners. 


Additional  delay  in  the  signing  of  tbe  nc 
taining  these  deniiinds  was  caused  by  Gre 
ain's  objection  to  certain  phraseology 
agreement.  Early  in  December,  Genera! 
fee,  in  command  of  the  United  States  1. 
guard,  made  a  protest  to  Field-Marshal 
von  Waldersee  against  the  looting  of  < 
imperial  buildings.  It  was  reported  Uu 
eral  Cbaffee  expressed  himself  so  vigoro 
his  letter  to  Count  von  Waldci-see  that  th 
was  returned.  But  a  second  letter  prove 
acceptable  to  the  German  commander,  an 
were  taken  to  prevent  looting  in  future. 
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_j^  The  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus  does  not  pi-e- 

/■  [At  tend  to  be  a  sheriff,  and  still  less  does 
*•"'"""•""- the  Hon.  Lloyd  C,  GriBcom,  who  has 
represented  US  at  Constantinople  as  cAarj^iTa^aires 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Straus,  who  is  now  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Strans  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Turkish  Government  to  acknowledge  its  obliga- 
tion in  the  matter  of  an  indemnity  for  the  de- 
struction of  American  college  buildings  in  Ar- 
menia, and  he  further  succeeded  in  securing 
repeated  promises  that  a  specified  sum  of  money 
should  be  paid.  But,  as  we  have  said,  he  was 
not  a  sheriff,  and  he  could  not  levy  on  the  Sul- 
tan's personal  eSecta  in  the  Yildiz  palace.  It 
vaa  supposed,  however,  that  our  newest  battle^ 
ship,  the  Kentuclcy,  might  virtually  play  the  r61e 
of  sheriff  when  Capt.  Colby  M.  Chester  was  in- 
Btructed  to  visit  the  Turkish  port  of  Smyrna  with 
that  fine  example  of  our  shipbuilding.  But  after 
Captain  Chester  had  run  up  to  Constantinople  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Sultan,  the  Kentucky, 
in  due  course,  about  tlie  17th  of  December, 
weighed  anchor  at  Smyrna  and  proceeded  byway 
of  ths  Suez  Canal  on  her  journey  to  Manila. 
And  on  that  same  date  it  was  declared  at  Wash- 
ington that  this  had  not  proved  to  be  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  pressing  the  Sublime  Porte 
to  pay  up.  The  idea  had  prevailed  for  a  few 
days  that  the  missionary  claim  had  been  met  in- 
directly through  an  increased  price  to  be  paid  to 
the  Cramps  by  the  Turkish  Government  for  a 
cruiser  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  contract 
for  that  long-discussed  cruiser  has  been  signed. 


From  the  hutuinr  (Philndelphia) 


Meanwhile,  the  Turkish  Government  has  persist- 
ently refused  to  permit  Dr.  Norton,  appointed 
by  our  Government  as  consul  to  Khartum,  to  es- 
tablish his  office  tliere  with  the  customary  ex- 
equatur. Mr,  Straus  has  resigned,  and  our 
minister  to  Switzerland,  Mr,  Leishman,  takes 
the  vacant  place,  Minister  Hardy  in  turn  being 
transferred  from  Greece  to  Switzerland.  Charles- 
b.  Francis,  of  New  York,  goes  to  Athens. 
What  the  Kentucky  did  not  accomplish  by 
going  to  Smyrna  it  seems  that  the  little  auxil- 
iary cruiser  Dixie  was  able  to  perform  in  the  ease- 
of  our  modest  claim  of  $5,000  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Morocco.  The  Dixie  was  instructed 
to  promote  the  effort  of  our  consul-general  at- 
Tangier,  Mr.  Gummere,  to  collect  an  indemnity 
for  tlie  killing  of  a  naturalized  citizen  at  Fez. 
.  The  consul-general  telegraphed  on  December  18 
that  the  money  had  been  paid. 

The  twentieth  century  must  show 
tht'sifporiia.  g'"s^''  changes  in  the  dominions  of  the 

Turkish  Sultan.  "When  railways  grid- 
iron Asia  Minor,  Armenian  massacres  will  have 
gone  out  of  date,  and  meritorious  educational  en- 
terprises, by  whomsoever  conducted,  will  not  be 
carried  on  at  a  hazard  of  life  as  well  as  prop- 
erty. It  is  very  interesting  to  note,  as  one  of  the- 
definite  projects  with  whicli  the  new  era  opens, 
that  the  Germans  have  secured  the  right,  mad» 
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Ixilongod  to  8pain,  except 
Brazil,  wliicli  iM-lotiged  to 
Vortu^sl,  ami  tli<;(Jiiiunaset- 
tleiiieiits,  wliicli  w«re  then 
iiier*;  trudiiiy  jioints  on  the 
norLht^vn  I'OHst,  All  of  Uen- 
trill  America  and  Jloxico  be- 
longi-il  to  S])aiii  ;  and  in 
what  is  n»w  tlic  United 
States,  Hiutin  owned  Florida 
and  a  vory  large  ])art  of  all 
the  lorrilory  w»wt  of  tin.'  Mis- 
sissipjii.  iiidiidiiig  (.'alifornia 
and  (JJi^  I'uciiid  Coast  as  far 
north  as  Puyct  Sound.  For 
a  gonuration  prpvious  to  tlie 
yt'ar  1800,  even  tlio  vast 
liouiaiana  territory  also  be- 
longed to  Hpaiii.  In  addi- 
tion to  tlx'se  continental  colo- 
nies, Hpain  owned  Cuba  and 
other  West  Indian  islandu,  and,  off  tlje  coast 
of  Asia,  tjie  giviat.  Fhilijipini;  gi-oiip.  What  is 
left  to  the  Spaniards  is,  after  all,  by  far  their 
most  valuable  possession  —  namely,  Spain  it- 
self. Thi'iv  is  a  jmint  of  view  from  which  it 
may  be  said  that  Spain  has  really  tout  nothing  at 
all.  The  people  of  Spain,  the  common  citizens, 
have  clearly  gained  rather  than  lost.  A  few 
merchants  of  Barcelona,  it  is  true,  have  l)een  de- 
prived of  profitable  niarkft*  whicli  were  theirs 
by  virtue  of  exclusive  tariff  arrangetnenta,  while 
a  certain  number  of  army  officers  and  civil  offi- 
cials have  lost  the  opportunity  to  go  out  to  the 
colonies  to  fatten  on  the  gains  of  corrupt  adiniu' 


the  plans,  and  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  building  the  long'propoaed  bridge  across  the 
Bosporus  at  Constantinople  which  will  give  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Orient  direct  railway  communi- 
cation with  Kurope.  Our  illustration  shows  the 
massive  bridge  of  granite  and  steel  that  has  been 
ilesigned  by  the  linspoi-us  Railway  (Company 
as  the  connecting  link  between  the  railways  of 
Europe  and  the  trans- Asiatic,  or  Bagdad,  road 
that  the  Germans  are  constructing.  This  bridge 
will  bo  built  on  just  the  same  spot  as  was  occu- 
pied in  ancient  times  by  a  military  bridge  built 
by  lireek  otigineers,  over  which  on  one  occasion 
it  is  recorded'  that  Darius  marchp<l  with  SOO.OOO 
Persian  soMiers.  Industry, 
rathi'v  than  war,  stipplies  the 
twentieth  -  century  motive 
for  engineering  projects. 

Spain  and  the  There 


1  to  think 

the  new  century  will  bring 
many  compensations  for  the 
losses  of  territory  and  pres- 
tige it  has  suffered  in  the 
century  that  is  now  at  an 
<snd.  Of  alt  the  geograph- 
ical changes  that  the  polit- 
ical map  of  the  world  has 
undergone  since  the  eai'ly 
years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  shrinkage  in  the 
dominions  of  Spain  is  the 
moat  remarkable.  At  the 
Opening  of  the  century  the 
whole    of    Soutli    A  nierica 
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Julio  Betancourt. 


Alejandro  Uenstiltt,  Per 


inn.  Pxragaay.  ViDcenteA.QaeB»da,ArgeitUiUk 


istraiioQ.  But  to  the  coDimon  people  of  Spain, 
Cuba  snd  tbe  Philippines  had  come  to  mean 
notLing  at  all  except  an  empty  point  of  pride  and 
» lerrible  military  tax,  both  of  money  and  of  the 
blood  of  their  sons.  The  mere  sundering  of  the 
bond  of  political  sovereignty  does  not  make  the 
Spanish  -  speaking  world  any  smaller.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  Spain's  final  withdrawal  from  politi- 
cal participation  in  the  afiaira  of  the  New  World, 
by  virtue  of  the  loss  of  Cuba,  is  likely  enough 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  the  whole  of  Spanish  America 
and  the  European  mother- country. 

n*  Spaniin-  This  has  already  been  illustrated  very 
C»«M«  «(  strikingly  by  the  important  congress 
jVotfrW.  that  has  within  a  few  weeks  been  held 
at  Madrid,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  made  up  of  distinguished  rep- 
resentAtivea  from  all  the  countries  of  Spanish 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions 
of  mataal  interest  having  to  do  with  social  and 
economic  progress.  Spain's  retention  of  Cuba 
against  the  will  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Cubans 
themselves  had  made  impossible  the  closest  and 
most  cordial  relations  between  the  Spanish- 
American  republics  and  the  old  country ;  for  the 
rasoo  that  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  Cubans 


was  a  constant  reminder  of  the  long  and  terrible 
struggle  of  the  continental  provinces  themselves, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  secure  their  own  emancipation.  Henceforth, 
having  given  np  all  claim  to  further  authority  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Spain  is  in  a  position 
to  cultivate  trade,  commerce,  and  friendly  rela- 
tions of  all  kinds,  based  on  community  of  race, 
language,  and  literature,  with  the  assurance  that 
her  efforts  to  establish  mutually  profitable  con- 
nections will  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  there  are  some  Spaniards  who,  with 
lingering  sentiments  of  enmity  toward  the  United 
States,  would  like  to  promote  interstate  alliances 
among  the  Spanish- American  republics  in  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  growing  power  of 
English-speaking  North  America.  But  such  an 
idea  could  not  be  successful,  and  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  have  encouragement.  The  wiser  thought 
in  Spain  is  that  conditions  are  almost  or  quite 
ripe  for  the  establishment  of  mutually  favorable 
reciprocity  arrangements  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  but  friendly 
feeling  in  this  country  toward  Spain,  and  there  is 
the  most  cordial  desire  that  the  resources  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  should  have  rapid  develop- 
ment. The  Spanish  colonial  system  was  so  cor- 
rupt that  it  poisoned  government,  not  merely  in 


Jiuto  UieiTH.  Mexico. 


LeonldufP.Arf 


AntiiiilnoZirragB,Venezoela.      Alberto  Blest  Obi 
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Manila  and  Havana,  but  in  Madrid  itself.  At 
the  beginning  of  t!ie  nineteenth  century  the  pop- 
nlatton  of  Spain  was  estimated  at  practically 
10,000,000.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  census 
since  1887,  when  the  population,  in  round  figures, 
waa  17,500,000,  The  Spanish  climate  is  good, 
and  the  race  is  hardy.  Lord  Salisbury's  intima- 
tion, in  that  famous  speech  of  his  in  which  he 
referred  to  " living "  nations  and  ''dying"  na- 
tions, that  the  Spaniards  were  disappearing,  ia 
true  only  in  a  relative  sense.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  now  something  like  60,000,000  white 
people  in  the  world  speaking  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  descended  from  Spanish  stock.  It 
will  not  be  a  great  while  before  there  are 
25,000,000  in  Spain  alone,  and  100,000,000  in 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
South  America. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
Ae^nUthta  Madrid  congress  accomplished  any  re- 
sults of  immediately  startling  signifi. 
cance  ;  but  such  a  gathering  of  representative 
Spanish -Americans  must  make  to  some  extent 
for  peace  and  progress  in  t!ie  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  took  strong  action  in  favor  of  an  ar- 
bitration tribunal  to  settle  all  Spanish- American 
disputes.  It  initiated  measures  looking  toward 
the  unification  of  the  civil,  penal,  and  adminis- 
trative laws  of  the  Latin- American  countries,  as 
well  as  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  order  to  find  at 
least  a  common  basis  of  principles.  It  gave  at- 
tention to  such  questions  as  emigration  ;  inter- 
national copyright  ;  postal,  telegrapli,  and  cable 
rates  I  international  banking  facihties,  and  re- 
ciprocal trade  and  commerce.  Spain's  delegates 
made  it  plain  that  their  chief  object  at  present  is 
access  to  the  markets  of  Latin  America.  As  re- 
spects arbitration,  the  congress  resolved  in  favor 
of.  going  much  farther  than  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference  m  the  direction  of  making  arbitration 
proceedings  compulsory.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
SeHor  Sierra,  the  delegate  from  Mexico,  took  oc- 
casion in  the  conference  to  declare  that  there 
could  be  no  conflict  or  incompatibility  between  this 
Madrid  congress  and  the  one  that  is  to  be  held 
next  winter  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  which  the 
United  States  is  to  participate,  and  which  is  the 
successor  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  that  was 
held  at  Washington  some  eleven  years  ago.  No 
action  of  any  kind  was  taken  in  the  conference 
which  could  be  considered  as  unfriendly  toward 
the  United  States, 

Mexico  certainly  has  every  reason  to 

/Mtvunitran  cherish  its  good  relations  with  this 

"^  *'"■     country,  which  have  had  so  much  to 

do  with  its  recent  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 


It  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  let  well  enouga 
alone  in  political  affairs,  and  to  continue  in  office, 
from  term  to  term,  a  president  who  has  known 
how  to  maintain  order  and  keep  out  of  foreig^n 
complications.  President  Porfirio  Diaz  was  in- 
augurated on  December  1  for  the  sixth  time. 
He  was  first  elected  president  in  1876,  when  he 


served  one  term  and  was  succeeded  by  Gonzalez. 
In  1 8S4,  Diaz  was  elected  again  by  a  great  major- 
ity, and  since  then  the  one-term  provision  of  the 
constitution  has  been  set  aside  to  enable  him  tO' 
hold  office  from  term  to  terra.  Hia  recent  reelec- 
tions  have  involved  no  more  contest,  apparently, 
than  Washington  encountered  in  his  two  elec- 
tions. He  has  transformed  the  country  over 
which  he  presides.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
forty-five  years  previous  to  his  first  election  there 
had  been  in  Mexico  more  than  two  hundred  revo- 
lutions and  about  fifty  different  rulers.  Diaz  haa 
wholly  changed  all  tiiis.  He  has  been  wise 
enough  to  cultivate  American  friendship  and  to 
welcome  American  railways,  miners,  and  invest- 
ors. He  has  established  schools  in  which  he 
requires  the  study  of  the  English  language.  In 
the  quarter -century  of  his  rule  he  has  seen  the 
population  of  the  country  increase  about  50  per 
cent.,,  while  its  production,  industry,  and  wealth 
have  increased  in  a  far  higher  ratio,  and  its  pub- 
lic finances  have  been  brought  from  disorder  into 
an  excellent  condition.  From  small  beginnings, 
Diaz  has  seen  the  railway  system  grow  until  now 
more  than  eight  thousand  miles  are  under  open- 
tion.     This  great  administrator,  whose  achievs- 
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meats  entitle  bim  to  be  ranked  witli  tbe  foremost 
statesmen  of  his  generation,  was  seventy  years 
olii  on  the  15th  of  last  September. 

Stttitmtnt  of  One  of  tlie  most  impui'lant  questions 
'%az''am  ^''^^  settled  by  arbitration  between 
SouHdarv.  nations  has  now  been  determined  by 
the  Swiss  Government,  acting  in  the  matter  of 
the  boundary  dispute  between  France  and  Brazil 
respecting  the  proper  extent  of  Krencli  Guiana. 
The  question  had  been  an  open  one  for  three 
centuries.  The  French  claim  had  gradually 
grown  in  definiteness  and  extent  until  French 
Guiana  was  asserted  to  reach  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  River.  The  disputed  territory  included 
about  150,000  square  miles,  being  practically 
equal  to  the  combined  area  of  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Switzerland  was 
selected  as  the  arbitrator  in  1897.  The  award 
gives  about  3,000  square  miles  of  the  disputed 
territory  to  France,and  about  147, 000  squaremiles 
to  Brazil,  which  great  republic  is  thus  allowed 
to  ret&in  the  state  of  Fara,  with  its  rich  mines. 
French  Guiana  will  henceforth,  therefore,  be 
hmited  by  the  Oyapoc  River  and  the  Tutnuc 
Humac  Uountains  on  the  southeast  and  south. 

No  item  of  news  in  the  college  and 
eiimaH'i  university  world  has  attracted  so 
**""**"'■  much  attention  lately  as  the  announce- 
ment that  President  Oilman  would  retire  from 
hia  quarter  of  a  century's  work  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  with  the  end  of  the  present 
academic  year.  It  has  been  hia  merit  and  his 
(rood- fortune  to  have  played  the  leading  part  in 
the  organization  of  real  university  work  iu  this 
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country,  the  astonishing  growth  of  which  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  statistical  table  that  our  readers 
will  find  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  on  page 
81.  We  also  beg  to  call  attention  to  an  admi- 
rable article  secured  for  this  number  of  the  Re- 
view from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler on  the  significance  of  President  Gilman's 
administration  at  the  Johns  Hopkins.  Besides 
his  long  career  as  educator  and  educational  ad- 
ministrator, Dr.  Gilinan  lias  rendered  useful  ser- 
vice in  many  other  public  capacities.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  as  bearing  incidentally  upon  the  greater 
freedom  he  will  have  henceforth  for  such  general 
offices  in  the  community,  that  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  New 
York,  succeeding  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  who  had 
in  turn  succeeded  Mr.  George  William  Curtis. 

rti  a  I  nt  P^''''*P3  '*'*  other  great  university  in 
Unliieraity  all  history  has  developed  quite  so  fast 
efcuisato.  ag  |.[jQ  University  of  Chicago  under 
President  Harper's  energetic  administration,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  large  and 
frequent  gifts  of  money.  At  the  convocation 
exercises  of  tins  university  held  in  Chicago  on 
December  18,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller had  made  another  gift  of  $1,500,000.  His 
gifts  to  this  one  institution,  covering  a  period  of 
a  little  more  than  eleven  years,  now  aggregate 
almost  110,000,000.  There  have  also  been  other 
generous  gifts,  chiefly  from  citizens  of  Chicago. 
Cri  the  occasion   of    the  announcement  of   this 
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new  benefaction  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's,  President 
Harper  is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows  ; 

Whatever  may  have  happened  in  other  uniTeralties, 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  neither  the  trustees,  nor 
the  preaident,  nor  any  one  in  official  position,  hsfl  at 
any  time  called  an  instructor  to  account  (or  any  public 
utterances  which  he  may  have  made. 

In  order  not  to  be  niisuuderstood,  I  wish  to  say  that 
no  donor  at  lutirts  to  the  university— and  I  include  in 
the  number  of  donors  the  founder  at  the  university, 
Mr,  Rockefeller— Jias  ever  by  a  single  word  or  act  indi- 
cated his  diHBAtisf action  with  the  instruction  given  tu 
the  students  of  the  university  or  with  the  public  ex- 
preasion  ot  opinion  made  by  an  officer  ol  the  university, 
I  vouch  for  the  truth  ot  this  statement,  and  I  trust  it 
may  have  the  largest  puwtible  publicity. 

n.  s«..  ^.j  "^'''^  allusion  in  the  first  sentence 
i  quoted  above  had  particular  refei'- 
t  may  be  supposed,  to  the  cir- 
cumBtancBB  under  which  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross 
was  some  weeks  ago  forced  to  resign  from  the 
chair  of  economics  and  sociology  in  the  Stanford 
Universitv,    of    California.      Dr.    Ross    was    re- 


VxhiTriftT 


liever  in  bimetallism.  His  views  on  the  eilveK 
question,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  counted 
very  much  to  his  disadvantage.  He  had  nior^ 
recently  been  invited  to  make  two  or  three  ad  — 
dresses,  in  one  of  which  he  had  stated  the  well- 
known  and  very  sound  labor  arguments  by  whicta 


gRrdect  as  one  of  the  wheel-horses  of  the  Stanford 
faculty,  and  had  for  years  worked  prodigiously 
for  the  university,  where  his  popularity  as  a 
teacher  was  unbounded.  In  the  campaign  of 
1896  he  had  supported  Mr.  Bryan, — not  as  a 
politician,  but  as  a  theoretical  and  practical  bo- 


it  is  shown  that  white  workers  in  competition 
with  Asiatics  are  likely  to  be  injured,  as  respects 
their  higher  standard  of  living.  In  another 
speech  he  had  pointed  out  the  obvious  fact 
that  there  is  at  the  present  day  a  decided  tend- 
ency toward  the  increase  of  municipal  functions, 
although  be  himself  favored  private  rather  than 
public  operation  of  street  railways  and  similar 
agencies.  Mi-s.  8tanfoi-d,  the  surviving  founder 
of  the  university,  it  appeal's,  was  so  unfortunate 
in  lier  advisers  as  to  he  persuaded  that  Rosa  was 
hurting  the  universityand  ought  to  be  dismisaed. 
If  a  professor  in  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton  had 
made  speeches  like  those  of  Professor  Eoss  on  coo- 
lie immigration oi-municipal monopolies,  it  would 
not  have  occurred  to  anylwdy  that  lie  should  be 
made  to  suffer  for  it,  Dut  because  the  university 
in  question  exists  by  virtue  of  the  generosity  of 
Mrs,  Stanford,  its  president,  Dr.  Jordan,  is  said 
to  have  submitted  to  her  wishes  in  a  matter  be- 
longing to  the  strictly  educational  organization 
ami  work  of  the  institution.  The  subject  has  made 
a  prodigious  stir  in  California.  It  is  not  true  that 
freedom  of  speech  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
is  seriously  endangered  ;  but  such  unfortunate  oc- 
currences as  this  one  in  California  tend  to  confuse 
standards,  to  create  prejudices,  and  to  make  need- 
less disturbance  of  the  univei-sity  atmoBphere. 
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When  Congreaa  came  together  in  De- 
•mS™     cember  it  was  t!ie  programme  of  the 

influential  leaders  of  the  Republican 
puty  to  try  at  this  session  to  enact  a  sliip-sub' 
sidy  bill,  to  reduce  war  taxation,  to  provide  for 
ID  enlarged  and  reorganized  army,  to  reapportion 
membership  in  the  Uouae  according  to  tlie  new 
census,  to  dispose  in  some  way  of  the  Hay- 
Psuncefote  treaty,  and  perhaps  to  pass  a  Nicara- 
gna  Canal  bill.  Undoubtedly,  the  development 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  a  laudable 
desire  ;  and  men  like  Senator  Frye — who  has  had 


(In  charge  o(  the  Bhlp-snlisidy  bill.) 

thfi  subject  at  heart  for  many  years — are  prompted 
by  patriotic  zeal.  Senator  Hanna  has  of  late  be- 
come the  most  pronounced  champion  of  the  sub- 
sidy plan,  and  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the 
contrary  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Hanna 
is  urging  the  measure  with  a  view  to  the  promo- 
tion of  any  particular  private  interests.  No  pro- 
posal of  this  nature,  perhaps,  has  ever  been  made 
at  "Washington  where  both  tlie  advocates  and  the 
opponents  were  more  clearly  actuated  by  regard 
for  the  public  welfare. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
SrbiMUt  when  the  bulk  of  liie  ocean  carrying 
Bt^.ki,.?  ^j.^jg  ^^  j„  woojyn  siiipa,  our  mer- 
chant marine  was  about  as  extensive  as  that  of 
England,  and  incomparably  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  At  the  end  of  the  C 
it  bad  almost  dis^peared  from  t)ie  seas 
that  time,  ships  under  the  American  fl 


done  only  an  inconsiderable  part  of  tlie  work  of 
carrying  our  ocean  freight.  For  thirty  years  w© 
have  had  able  men  in  public  life  and  in  business 
who  have  regarded  it  as  disadvantageous  to  our 
national  position  in  every  way  that  our  imports 
and  exports  should  be  carried  under  alien  flags  ; 
and  they  have  considered  tiie  matter  as  chiefly  one 
of  taritTs  and  subsidies.  But  we  have  also  had 
other  public  men  and  business  men  who  have  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  question  turned  upon  the 
building  of  ships,  and  that  we  could  never  have 
a  merchant  marine  unless  we  (1)  admitted  for- 
eign-built ships  to  American  registry,  and  (2)  re- 
vived American  shipbuilding  by  admitting  free 
of  duty  all  materials  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  ships.  As  against  both  of  these  different 
groups,  there  was  a  third  opinion,  to  the  effect 
that  industrial  development  follows  a  certain  nat- 
ural order  ;  and  that,  without  much  regard  to 
high  tariffs  or  low  tariffs,  subsidies  or  no  subsi- 
dies, American  shipbuilding  and  the  American 
merchant  marine  would  have  reasserted  them- 
selves when  the  proper  time  hail  come.  This 
third  view  seems  to  have  gained  strength  from 
some  important  recent  facta. 

Natural  conditions  have  at  length  de- 
'ivn™™  "   veloped  the  ii-on  and  steel  business  of 
Dtaiiopmmt.  jjijg  counti-y  to  guch  an  extent  that  it 
now  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other.      And  since 
we  can  easily  produce  and  sell  iron  and  steel  at 
lower  figures  than   are  possible  in    England  or 
elsewhere,  we  have,  without  any  reference  to  the 
pros  and  cons  of  tariffs,  come  to  the  point  where 
we  can  build  steel  ships  in  open  competition  with 
the     shipyards 
of  Great  Brit- 
ain   and    Ger- 


Thu 


I  War 
Since 


shipbuild- 
ing imiustjy, 
aided  to  some 
extent  by  the 
wise  system  of 
distributing 
the  Govern- 
ment's warship 
work  to  differ- 
ent builders,  is 
developing  at  a 
remarkable 
pace.    It  would 

shipbuilding 
interests  might 
henceforth — 
like  all  other 
LB  HeraW  (New  York).  American   i  n . 
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diistries  that  rely  mainly  upon  cheap  steel — grow 
without  concerning  themselves  much  about  tariffs 
or  governmental  favors.  May  it  not  be  similarly 
true  that  American  capital  will  at  an  early  date  be 
ready  to  enter  largely  upon  the  business  of  oper- 
ating ships  under  the  American  flag  ?  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
system,  who  is  adding  several  more  large  ships 
to  the  fleet  which  he  already  operates  on  the  Pa- 
cific, has  told  us  very  plainly  that  if  Congress 
chooses  to  pay  out  millions  in  subsidies  his  com- 
pany will  cheerfully  accept  its  share,  but  that  in 
any  case  it  would  go  on  just  the  same  with  its 
steamships.  During  the  past  two  years,  our  for- 
-eign  trade  has  been  much  greater  than  at  any 
previous  time.  But,  after  all,  this  foreign  com- 
merce is  only  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  our  vast  domestic  trade  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  home  trade  is  relatively  much  more  profitable. 


Whu  We  Gave 


It  was  not  solely  the  Confederate  cruis- 
Jp  "ocean^^  ers  that  caused  the  permanent  disap- 
Freighting.  p^arance  of  our  ocean  ships.  A  more 
profound  cause  was  the  construction,  just  after 
the  war,  of  the  network  of  Western  railroads. 
The  rapid  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  own  country  afforded  opportunities 
for  all  the  capital  we  had  to  spare,  and  for  much 
of  the  surplus  capital  of  Europe.  Why  should 
New  Englanders,  from  1865  to  1885,  send  their 
sons  to  the  hard  and  ill-rewarded  life  of  the  sea, 
when  the  rich  prairies  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, and  other  Western  States  wore  theirs 
for  the  taking,  and  were  now  made  accessible  by 
scores  of  thousands  of  miles  of  new  railroads  ? 
And  why  should  Eastern  capitalists  and  mer- 
chants continue  to  operate  lines  of  wooden  cargo 
ships  on  the  high  seas  in  competition  with  Nor- 
wegian, Italian,  and  British  freighters,  when  they 
could  sell  their  ships  to  European  sailors  and  in- 
vest their  money  much  more  safely  and  profitably 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  own 
continent  ?  To  put  it  briefly,  we  have  not  in  tlie 
past  thirty  years  been  sailing  the  high  seas  in 
search  of  odd  jobs  of  freight  work  at  moderate 
remuneration,  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  our 
capital  and  our  labor  have  been  able  to  find  so 
much  better  reward,  at  so  much  less  risk,  right 
here  at  home. 

.  .  ^  But  during  the  past  three  or  four  years 
American  our  new  Conditions  of  prosperity  have 
Capital,  increased  by  stupendous  amounts  the 
free  capital  available  for  investment.  Why,  then, 
have  we  not  reached  the  point,  at  length,  of  in- 
vesting largely  in  lines  of  ocean  steamships? 
Again  the  answer  seems  perfectly  clear  when  one 
looks  beneath  the  surface.     We  have  been  en- 


gaged in  the  process  of  buying  back  from  Europe 
our  own  railroads  and  other  home  enterprises. 
P^or  instance,  several  years  ago  a  very  large  part 
of  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  owned  in  Europe.      But  at  the  last  clos- 
ing of  the  books  for  dividend  payment,  several 
weeks  ago,  it  was  found  that  much  the  greater 
part  of  this  stock  had  come  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  now  in  the  hands  of  American 
owners.      Heretofore,  we  have  sent  abroad  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  each  year  of 
wheat,  flour,  cotton,  pork,  beef,  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  American 
stocks  and  bonds  held   by  European  investors  ; 
but  more  lately  we  have  been  sending  these  sup- 
plies abroad,  together  with  a  greatly  increasing 
quantity  of  our  manufactures,  especially  of  iron 
and  steel  and  machinery,  and  have  been  bringing 
back  American  securities  in  return.     In  due  time 
Americans  will  own  American  railroads,  just  as 
Englishmen  own  English  railroads.    And,  indeed, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  to  some  extent  we  may  turn 
the  tables  ;   for  a  prominent  American  street- rail- 
road man  is  even  now  investing  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  building  an  underground  electrical  rail- 
road in  London. 

8hi  in  ^^^  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Will  Have  ocean  freighting  business  ?  Assur- 
it8  Turn,  ^jjy  -^  Yi9&  niuch  to  do.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  Eastern  boys  to  make  profitable 
homes  on  rich  government  land  in  the  West, — 
opportunities  that  seemed  almost  unlimited  some 
years  ago, — are  practically  at  an  end.  The  cen- 
ter of  population  lias  not  moved  much  in  the  ten 
years  of  this  last  census  peiiod.  The  gn^wth  of 
the  industrial  population  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board has  been  comparatively  rapid.  Capital 
has  increased  in  abundance  and  in  power  of  con- 
centration, while  interest  rates  have  fallen.  The 
time  has  come  when  American  capitalists  feel 
themselves  able  to  exploit  outlying  fields  on  a 
systematic  plan.  Take,  for  example,  the  Boeton 
Fruit  Company,  which,  with  its  enterprise,  aya- 
tem,  and  ample  capital,  lias  done  so  much  al- 
ready for  the  improvement  of  parts  of  the  Waat 
Indies.  This  company  has  established  an  ooean 
steamship  line  on  business  principles,  without  any 
dependence  upon  government  subsidies,  juat  aa 
Mr.  Hill's  railway  system  has  found  it  advanta* 
geous  to  operate  steamships,  not  only  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  also  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.)  It 
is  certainly  true  that  for  many  reasons  uiere 
ought  to  be  more  ships  carrying  the  American 
flag  and  sailing  regularly  from  our  ports  to  those 
of  South  A  merica.  Our  coast  trade  takea  care  of 
itself  under  the  simple  rule  that  reatriota  it  to 
vessels   fiying    the   American    flag.     It  woriUl 
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scarcely  be  practicable  to  apply  an  analogous 
principle  to  our  shipping  trade  with  South 
America ;  although ,  if  something  of  that  kind 
were  possible,  it  would  promptly  produce  the 
desired  results.  The  South  Americans  sell  their 
products  very  largely  to  us,  but  they  buy  their 
manufactured  goods  from  Europe.  The  conse- 
quence is  a  triangular  course  of  trade.  Euro- 
pean ships  take  our  cotton,  wheat,  machinery,  or 
other  supplies  to  Liverpool,  London,  or  Ham- 
burg, take  a  return  cargo  of  European  manufac- 
tured goods  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
then  bring  a  cargo  of  South -American  hides  or 
coffee  to  New  York.  Thus  it  happens  that  a 
great  deal  of  American  freight  destined  for 
South  America  must  first  go  to  Europe.  If  we 
are  to  try  the  plan  of  subsidizing  ocean  steam- 
ships, it  would  seem  better  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  specific  lines — as,  for  in- 
stance, two  or  three  liies  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America — than  to  subsidize 
in  a  general  way  the  sailing  of  American  ships 
across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

,»«...     ^  .    South -American  trade  is  desirable,  to 

Oo  Ships  Hake  .  1.1*. 

the  Trade  or  be  sure  ;  but  the  American  manu- 
Foiiow  it  ?  facturer  hitherto  has  had  better  mar- 
kets nearer  home.  When  the  profitable  opportu- 
nity for  selling  American  cotton  and  other  goods 
in  the  Orient  arose,  the  direct  shipping  facilities 
followed  in  prompt  order.  The  general  South- 
American  market  is  a  field  that  American  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  will  determine  some 
day  to  invade  on  a  large  scale.  When  that  time 
comes,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  shipping  facilities 
will  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  de- 
mand ?  As  for  tlie  trans-oceanic  traffic,  as  with 
Europe,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  re- 
vival of  American  ownership  and  operation  of 
passenger  and  freight  ships  will  naturally  and  in 
due  course  follow  the  rapid  development  of  our 
shipbuilding  ?  Is  there  not  danger  that  a  sub- 
sidy bill  will  demoralize  our  shipping  interests 
rather  than  stimulate  them  in  a  healthy  way,  and 
that  one  or  more  syndicates  or  combinations 
might  absorb  most  of  the  treasury  bonus — leading 
either  to  the  discouragement  of  other  men's  enter-', 
prises  or  else  to  constant  further  demands  for  the 
extension  of  the  subsidy  scheme  ?  These  questions 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
But  the  subject  is  one  that  ought  to  be  a  little 
better  understood  by  the  intelligent  public  before 
final  action  is  taken  at  Washington.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject that  should  be  carefully  mquired  into  by 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  commer- 
cial clubs,  and  business  men's  organizations  in 
oor  towns  and  cities  of  the  interior  as  well  as  of 


the  seaboard  ;  for  a  policy,  if  entered  upon, 
should  be  undertaken  deliberately  and  with  a  full 
determination  to  achieve  specific  rather  than  gen- 
eral results. 

Mr.  McKinley,  in  his  message  to  Con 

as^LauncLd.  ^^'^^^ — ^^^®  ^"^^^  extended  message, 
by  tlie  way,  that  any  of  our  Presi- 
dents has  ever  written — recommended  "imme- 
diate action  l)y  tlie  Congress  on  the  measures 
to  promote  American  shipping  and  foreign 
trade,"  and  based  tliis  urgency  upon  the  fact 
that  "American  vessels  during  the  past  three 
years  have  carried  about  9  per  cent,  of  our 
exports  and  imports."  The  subsidy  measure 
was  taken  up  promptly  by  the  Senate,  a  vote  ol 
38  to  22  giving  it  the  riglit  of  way  over  pending 
Inisiness  which  othei^wise  had  priority.  All  the 
Democrats  and  Populists  voted  against,  and  aL 
the  Republicans  voted  for,  taking  the  measure 
up.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  all  Re 
publican  Senators  were  in  favor  of  it.  Many 
Republican  newspapers  are  opposed  to  the  meas 
ure,  claiming  that  it  is  both  ill-advised  as  a  gen- 
eral policy  and  objectionable  in  its  details.  The 
bill  proposes  to  distribute  a  maximum  of  $9,000,- 
000  a  year,  on  a  sliding-scale  principle  which 
would  probably  give  the  bulk  of  the  money  to 
the  largest  and  fastest  liners  entering  the  trans- 
atlantic trade,  and  which  seems  to  neglect  rela- 
tively the  slower,  more  useful,  and  more  neces- 
sary freight- carrying  ships  that  would  enter  the 
South- American  trade  or  carry  our  bulky  com- 
modities either  to  Europe  or  to  the  Orient.  Sen- 
ators Hanna  and  Frye  made  strong  speeches  in 
support  of  the  bill,  and  Senator  Lodge  spoke 
against  it.  The  debate  upon  it  after  the  holiday 
recess  bids  fair  to  continue  for  some  days. 

„      -  Reft;runce  is  frequently  made  to  the 

How  Germany  ,.  .^  .         /     .         ^ 

Subsidizes  present  policy  of  developing  German 
Ships.  shipping  by  means  of  mail  subsidies. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Germany 
the  government  gives  aid  only  to  steamship  lines 
in  order  to  accomplish  particular  ends,  and  in  all 
cases  the  details  are  prescribed  with  strictness. 
Thus,  arrangements  have  within  a  few  weeks 
been  made  for  subsidizing  an  important  service 
of  steamers  between  Hamburg  and  African  ports, 
the  plan  being  that  the  ships  are  to  sail  right 
around  Africa,  starting  every  two  weeks,  and 
taking  alternate  directions.  On  the  1st  of  the 
month  a  ship  must  leave  Hamburg,  stop  at  a 
Dutch  or  Belgian  port,  then,  after  calling  at 
Lisbon,  proceed  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
with  one  or  two  stops  before  reaching  Cape  Town  ; 
after  which,  with  stops  at  the  important  points 
on  the  South- African  and  P]ast- African  coasts, 
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the  vessel  returns  by  way  of  tlie  Red  Sea  and  tlie 
Suez  Canal,  calls  at  Naples,  stops  again  at  Lisbon 
and  on  the  Netherlands  coast,  and  reports,  via 
Bremorhaven,  at  Hamburg.  The  ship  sailing 
two  weeks  later  stops  at  the  same  places,  but 
goes  out  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  returns 
up  the  West- African  coast.  Under  tlie  same 
subsidy  contract,  a  monthly  branch  line  of  steam- 
ers by  way  of  Suez  is  to  give  additional  facilities 
to  trade  with  German  East  Africa,  so  that  ports 
on  that  coast  may  have  direct  fortnightly  service. 
The  contract,  which  is  an  elaborate  one,  calls  for 
a  moderate  but  sufficient  speed,  and  requires  that 
the  steamers  to  be  used  must  be  built  in  German 
yards,  of  German  materials,  on  plans  approved 
by  the  imperial  chancellor,  (lorman  trade  is 
always  to  have  preference  over  foreign  trade 
in  making  up  the  cargoes  of  these  ships,  and  the 
employees  and  agents  of  the  company  must  be 
German  subjects.  The  ships  are  all  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  imperial  chancellor  to 
buy  them  or  hire  them  in  case  of  the  partial  or 
complete  mobilization  of  the  navy,  and  no  for- 
eign power  may  be  allowed  either  to  buy  or  hire 
any  of  the  steamers  of  this  line,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  without  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  chan- 
cellor. If  now  we  had  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
opened,  and  were  proposing  to  subsidize  steam- 
ships, it  might  be  desirable  for  us  to  adopt  pre- 
cisely this  German  method,  and  give  govern- 
ment aid  to  one  or  more  Imes  sending  steamships 
regularly  in  both  directions  entirely  around  the 
South -American  continent. 


Hana  for 


The  administration  policy  respecting 
anlniarged  the  enlargement  of  the  army  was  out- 
Army.  lined  in  the  President's  Message,  and 
immediately  followed  up  in  Congress  by  a  meas- 
ure which  was  passed  through  the  Plouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  unexpected  promptness.  Under 
existing  law,  the  volunteer  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  have  to  l>e  brought  home  in  time  for 
their  discharge  on  American  soil  on  June  30. 
We  sliall  then  be  left  with  an  army  of  less  than 
35,000  men.  The  Pi-esident  estimates  that  our 
fortifications  at  home  require  18,000,  and  our 
posts  and  garrisons  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try 26,000  more,  making  a  total  of  44,000  ; 
while  we  shall  need  50,000  or  60,000  men  in  the 
Philippines  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Presi- 
dent's advice  is  that  Congress  should  fix  the  limit 
of  the  regular  army  at  a  minimum  of  00,000 
men,  but  should  authorize  him  to  enlist  an  addi- 
tional 40,000  for  such  time  as  the  present  exigen- 
cies may  exist ;  referring,  of  course,  ciiiefly  to 
the  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  The  army  bill 
reported  in  the  House  with  the  sanction  of  Sec- 
retary Root  and  the  War  Department,  and  pushed 


to  a  favorable  vote,  provides  for  the  organization, 
with  full  complements  of  oflBcers,  of  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  regiments,  to  which  the  additional  force  ol 
enlisted  men  would  be  temporarily  attached. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  on  December  6  b j  a 
vote  of  166  to-vl33,  the  division  being  on  party 
lines,  although  four  Eastern  Democrats  voted 
with  the  Republicans  for  the  measure.  The 
Democratic  minority,  while  opposing  this  bill, 
did  not  agree  upon  any  substitute. 


The 


An  incident  in  the  consideration  of 
Canteen  this  army  bill  in  the  House  was  the 
Question,  adoption  of  an  amendment  prohibit- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  ''army  canteen." 
This  amendment  was  proposed  and  pushed  by 
Mr.  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  and  it  abolishes  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  at  all  army^  posts. 
The  argument  urged  in  favor  of  the  an&y  caft* 
teen  is  that  it  provides  a  restricted  system  which 
avails  largely  to  keep  soldiers  from  the  excessive 
use  of  adulterated  and  dangerous  drinks,  as  sold 
at  saloons  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  army  posts. 
Some  of  the  men  who  voted  for  Mr.  Littlefield's 
amendment,  notably  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio, 
declared  that  they  did  not  believe  that  the  can- 
teen system  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  they 
agreed  with  the  army  authorities  that  the  exist- 
ing system  promotes  temperance  and  decency  in 
the  army,  but  that  the  agitation  against  the  can- 
teen had  brought  about  a  state  of  public  opinion 
which  could  not  be  instructed  or  enlightened  on 
the  subject.  The  Outlook  strongly  condemns  the 
abolition  of  the  canteen,  pronouncing  it  **a 
measure  intended  to  promote  temperance,  but 
certain  to  promote  intemperance."  If  the  House 
measure  passes  the  Senate,  the  people  who  have 
demanded  this  change  of  the  law  will  be  remiss 
if  they  do  not  provide  with  the  utmost  liberality 
for  tlie  immediate  multiplication  and  enlarge- 
ment of  such  facilities  at  all  army  posts  as  are 
now  provided,  to  some  extent,  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  soldiers  will 
go  to  the  vile  I'esorts  that  cluster  about  every 
army  post,  Tinless  attractive  substitutes  for  the 
canteen  are  abundantly  provided.  Such  places 
should  be  genuin(»ly  comfortable,  well  supplied 
with  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books,  and 
with  facilities  for  writing  letters  and  playing 
games  ;  and  they  should  also  serve  such  light  re- 
freshments and  drinks,  at  a  low  price,  as  maybe 
desirable. 

One  of  the  matters  that  the  President 

'^^^'ment.^'^'  ^"  ^^^^  message  recommended  for  treat- 
ment in  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress was  reapportionment  to  the  several  States 
of  their  representation  in  the  House  in  accordance 
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(In  chance  Of  tt 


aent  bill.) 


"■ith  the  results  of  the  new  census.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Goveninietit  under  the 
ConstiCulion,' every  census  has  been  followeil  by 
an  increase  in  the  total  number  ot  tlie  members 
0/  the  House  of  Representatives.  After  the 
census  of  1890,  the  membership  was  raised  to 
3oS,  which  became  357  upon  the  admission  of 
I'tali,  in  1896.  The  House  Committee  on  Census, 
of  which  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  IHinois,  is  chairman, 
ajrreed,  before  the  adjournment  of  Confjress  for 
tlie  Christmas  holidays,  to  report  a  bill  wliich 
will  keep  the  membership  of  the  House  for  the 
next  ten  years  at  exactly  the  present  figure  of 
3j7.  Owing,  however,  to  reintive  changes  in 
population  of  the  States,  this  plan  would  cause 
eight  States  each  to  lose  one  meniber,  while  six 
oilier  States  would  each  gain  one,  and  Texas  two. 
These  changes  would,  of  course,  affect  the  elec- 
toral votes  to  just  the  same  extent.  Relative 
parly  strength,  however,  whether  in  Congress  or 
in  the  Electoral  College,  would  not  bo  affected 
hvihe  Hopkins  bill.  While  it  is  possible  that 
some  speeches  may  be  made  in  the  debate  early 
■D  January  on  the  relation  of  the  new  franchise 
laws  of  several  of  the  Southern  States  to  their 
represenlation  in  Congress  as  affected  by  the 
Fitieenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  there 
is  no  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Republicans  to  raise  such  an 
issue.  The  real  contest  bids  fair  to  turn  simply 
upon  the   question   of   the   size  of   the  House. 


Those  States  which  wilt  lose  a  member  under  the 
Hopkins  bill  will  naturally  try  to  have  the  total 
membership  increased  enough  to  enable  them  to 
keep  their  present  number  of  Congressmen. 

Settiinn  ue  ^'^^'""s  ^^'^  University  of  Michigan, 
statuaaf  4a-  at  Ann  Arboi",  on  December  14,  ex- 
"""""*""''*■  President  Benjamin  Harrison  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  which  discussed  "the  status  of 
annexed  territory  and  of  its  civilized  inhabitants." 
The  position  he  took  as  to  the  status  of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  was  exactly  opposite  to 
that  which  the  McKinley  administration  and 
Congress  have  hitherto  held.  The  newspapers 
did  not  give  full  reports  of  General  Harrison's 
address,  but  he  seems — in  his  earnest  repudiation 
of  the  doctrine  thflt  newly  acquired  territoiy  is 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  for  its  gov- 
ernment as  Congj-ess  may  make— not  to  have 
gone  for  comparison  and  contrast  into  the  meth- 
ods that  have  been  pursued  from  the  very  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  territories  on  our  continental  mainland. 
Fortunately,  questions  of  this  kind  are  deter- 
mined for  us,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  by 
our  highest  tribunal  of  justice,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  when  such  issues  arise. 
Thus,  only  two  days  after  General  Harrison's 
address  was  published,  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington  had  reached  on  its  calendar  the 
group   of    accumulated    cases    which    had    been 
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brougtiC  up  to  it  in  onier  to  test  ami  finally  set- 
tle the  very  questions  that  General  Harrison  was 
discussing.  Tlie  lirst  of  these  was  tlie  case  of  a 
man  who  demands  the  repayment  to  liim  of 
tariff  duties  paid  on  an  invoice  of  tobacco 
shipped  from  Porto  Rico.  His  argument  is  that, 
as  Porto  Rico  is  not  a  foreign  country,  his  bring- 
ing in  the  merchandise  was  analogous  to  ir[t<>r- 
Btate  commerce.  The  second  case  is  that  of  a 
North  Dakota  soldier  in  the  Philippines  who 
brought  home  with  him  fourteen  diamond  rings, 
which  wei-e  afterward  seized  at  Chicago  by  a 
cnstoni- house  officer  for  non-payment  of  duty. 
This  sohiier's  principal  counsel  was  the  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Aldrich,  who  was  solicitor -general 
under  President  Harrison.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Per- 
kins was  leading  counsel  in  the  Porto  Rico  case. 
The  Government's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  was" 
principally  in  charge  of  the  attorney -general, 
Mr.  Griggs,  who  addressed  the  court  on  Decem- 
ber 18  and  19.  Mr.  Griggs  made  an  exceedingly 
lucid  and  thorough  hisioncal  review  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  American  acquisition  and  gov- 
ernment of  new  territory.  One  distinction  should 
be  carefully  kept  in  mind.  Under  Mr.  Griggs' 
argument,  the  Constitution  establishes  free  trade 
between  the  States  themselves,  but  does  not  ex- 


tend it  to  the  territories  ;  and  if  Congi-ess  so 
chose,  it  could  place  a  duty  upon  goods  coining 
into  the  forty-five  States  from  Oklahoma,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico,  which  are  not  yet  admitted. 
But  liecause  Congress  would  have  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  do  this-— according  to  Mr.  Griggs' 
argument — it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
a  statesmanlike  or  expedient  thing  to  do.  In 
like  manner,  it  seems  to  many  citizens  inexpedi- 
ent that  any  territory  to  which  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  privileges  of  full  commercial 
union  should  !>e  brought  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  Other  cases  in  the  same 
series  in  which  the  Hon.  John  G.  Cariiele  is 
chief  counsel  against  the  Government,  are  to 
have  their  hearing  early  in  January  after  the 
holiday  recess.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  rendered  ab<mt 
the  beginning  of  March. 

Tht  Eitctars  -'^''•'"'"&''  i''^  President  and  Vice- 
Vale  en       President    for    the    term    beginning 

January  14.  j[j^[.cii  4  will  undoubtedly  be  "Wil- 
liam McKinley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  it  ia 
well  that  citizens  should  not  overlook  the  work- 
ing of  the  Electoral  College  so  entirely  oe  to  for- 
gi't  ilmt  in  a  legal  and  technical  sense  the  elec- 
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tion  has  not  yet  been  hetd.  The  electors  must 
meot  in  their  respective  States  on  the  14th  of  the 
praMUt  month  of  January.  The  full  list  of  the 
447  gentlemen  who  were  chosen  last  November 
as  iMaidential  electors,  and  whose  constitutional 
fonelioh  iris  to  choose  the  President  and  Vice- 
YtmiAmkt  for  the  next  quadrennial  term,  will  be 
foQiMl  printed  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the 
BirtSWy  together  with  some  account  uf  the  his- 
Uaj  and  working  of  the  peculiar  system  under 
wlnek-onr  Presidents  are  chosen.  We  also  pre- 
MBti  in  our  *<  Record  of  Current  Events,"  as 
perfect  returns  as  could  be  obtained  of  the  vote 
for  Praeidential  electors  of  all  political  parties,  as 
now  ehown  by  the  official  count,  and  kindly  fur- 
nilhed  us  by  the  several  secretaries  of  state. 

^^        Heretofore,   we  had  been  unable   to 
AmMw      comment  upon  the  voles  cast  for  the 
^'''•™'"***    candidates  of  the  smaller  parties,  be- 
esnse  of  the  lack  of  reliable  data.     In  former 
elections,  there  has  sometimes  been  complaint  on 
the  part  of  representatives  of  minor  party  or- 
guiiations  that  their  votes  have  not  been  accu- 
rately counted  and  returned.      In  this  last  elec 
lion    there   was    comparatively   little    tendency 
anywhere  to  support  any  other  than  the  leading 
candidates,  McKiiiley  and  Bryan.     The  slimness 
of  the  Populist  colunm  in  our  table  on  page  27 
is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Pop- 
ulists voted  for  the  same  set  of  Bryan  electors 
that  the  Democrats  were  supporting.     The  small 
Populist  vote  of  most  of  the  States  was  for  the  so- 
called  '*  Middle-of- the- Road  "  electors,  whose  can- 
didate was  Mr.  Wharton  Barker.      Most  of  those 
extreme  radicals  who  were  unwilling  to  vote  for 
Bryan  preferred  to  vote  either  for  the  Socialist 
Labor  ticket  or  the  Social  Democratic  ticket, — the 
candidate  of  the  first  of  these  being  Joseph  F. 
Malloney,  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  of  the  other 
being  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana.   As  our  table 
shows,  these  two  rival  Socialist  tickets  ran  almost 
alike  in  New  York,  and  together  received  more 
than  25,000   votes.      Elsewhere,   as  a  rule,   the 
Debs  ticket  was  much  stronger  than  the  Malloney 
ticket.     The  Union  Reform  party,  whose  candi- 
date was  Seth  H.  Ellis,  of  Ohio,  has  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  the  system   known  as  the 
initiative  and  referendum.      We  do  not  find  that 
it  ran  electoral  tickets  in  more  than  five  States. 
The  United  Christian  party,  with  Jonah  F.  R. 
Leonard,  of  Iowa,  for  its  candidate,  seems  to  have 
secured  only  about  500  votes,  these  being  in  the 
two  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.     The  strongest 
of  the  minor  parties  is  the  Prohibitionist,  whose 
candidate  was  Mr.  WooUey.     The  results  would 
hardly   seem    to   justify    the   Prohibitionists   in 
working  henceforth  as  a  national  political  party. 


It  would  seem  to  be  wiser  for  them  to  confine 
their  political  work  to  the  several  States,  and  to 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, a  band  of  people  who  are  easily  discour- 
aged. They  can,  at  least,  claim  that  their  vote 
in  1900  was  73,000  larger  than  in  1896,  the 
figures  standing  205,000,  as  against  132,000. 
The  total  number  of  votes  polled  for  President 
was  scarcely  larger  than  in  1896,  although  the 
growth  of  population  shows  that  the  number 
of  men  of  voting  age  had  increased  by  at  least 
a  million.  In  New  England,  the  percentage 
of  abstentions  was  unusually  large.  This  has 
been  interpreted  as  evincing  dislike  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  Philippine  policy.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stay-at-home  vote  of  the  South  was  far 
greater  ;  and  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  a  disap- 
proval of  some  of  the  views  represented  by  Mr. 
Bryan.  By  the  w^y,  Mr.  Bryan's  friends  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  official  count  now 
shows  that  Mr.  Bryan  did  not,  as  was  at  first  re- 
ported, run  behind  tlie  State  ticket  in  his  own 
State  of  Nebraska,  but  ran  ahead  of  it  about 
1,000  votes.  Mr.  McKinley's  plurality  in  that 
State  turns  out  to  have  been  7,822.  Mr.  Bryan 
announces  that  he  will  edit  a  weekly  political 
paper  to  be  called  the  Commoner. 

Tu  a,.:  n     ,  Tlic  Isthmlau  Canal  Commission's  re- 

The  ship  Canal  _  .        ,  i  i.  i      , 

Commiasion'a  port  Confirms  the  long  •  established 
Report.  American  preference  for  the  Nicara- 
gua route.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  wish  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  the  Nica- 
ragua route  that  shall  be  American  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  efforts  of  the  State  Department 
to  force  upon  the  country  a  policy  wholly  differ- 
ent from  that  which  a  whole  generation  of  discus- 
sion has  made  the  accepted  American  plan  could 
not  possibly  succeed  ;  but  it  could,  of  course, 
avail  to  thicken  the  difficulties  and  to  delay  the 
beginning  of  the  actual  work.  Whoever  may 
have  been  responsible  for  requiring  our  isthmian 
canal  commission  to  investigate  the  Panama  and 
all  other  alternative  routes,  it  is  probable  that  the 
additional  expenditure  of  money  and  time  has 
been  justified  in  the  results.  We  have  a  com- 
mission of  the  highest  character  and  engineering 
ability,  and  it  has  made  a  preliminary  report  the 
conclusions  of  which  it  will  l^e  fruitless  for  any 
one  in  the  United  States  to  question  henceforth. 
This  report  was  transmitted  by  Mr.  McKinley  to 
Congress  on  December  4.  From  the  purely  en- 
gineering and  financial  standpoint,  the  commis- 
sion reports  that  it  would  cost  more  to  buy  out 
the  Panama  company  and  complete  the  Panama 
Canal  than  to  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  But  it 
finds  no  evidence  that  the  Panama  company  could 
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be  bought  out  advantageously.  The  conchision 
of  the  commission  is  that  "tlie  most  practical 
and  feasible  route  for  an  isthmian  canal,  to  be 
under  the  control,  management,  and  ownership  of 
the  United  States,  is  that  known  as  the  Nica- 
ragua route."  The  commission  includes  civil  en- 
gineers, like  Mr.  Noble  and  Professor  Haupt,  of 
the  greatest  eminence.  Tliere  is  to-day  no  group 
of  men  in  the  world,  perhaps,  so  competent,  from 
every  point  of  view,  to  construct  a  great  ship 
canal  as  these  men  who  have  represented  our 
Government  in  examining  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  condition  of  the  public  treasury 
justiQes  the  work,  and  tliere  is  no  longer  any 
good  reason  for  its  i)ostponement. 

Hay-Paunce-  On  the  afternoon  of  December  20,  in 
imenVffand  s^^ret  session,  the  Senate  completed 
Ratified,  its  protracted  discussion  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  and,  after  adopting  amend- 
ments whicli  completely  transformed  it,  ratified 
it  by  a  vote  of  55  to  18.  The  late  Senator  Davis, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  had  proposed  an  amendment  which 
secured  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  take 
such  measures  as  it  might  find  necessary  to  secure 
by  its  own  forces  the  defense  of  the  interoceanic 
canal.  To  this  amendment  the  Senate  had  already 
agreed  on  December  13  ;  and  it  alone  would  have 
completely  changed  the  character  of  a  treaty 
which  in  its  original  form  as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ilay 
compelled  the  United  States,  in  time  of  war,  to 
give  an  enemy  the  unrestricted  use  of  its  canal. 
Two  further  amendments,  which  were  intro- 
duced in  Senator  Foraker's  name,  and  which 
were  adopted  on  the  2()th,  were  also  of  great 
importance.  One  of  them  specifically  declares 
that  the  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty  is  superseded. 
The  other  one  strikes  out  Article  III.  of  the  orig- 
inal treaty,  which  required  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  other  powers  after 
England  and  the  United  States  had  adopted  it, 
in  order  that  these  other  powers  should  become 
parties  to  the  agreement. 

If  the  proper  representations  are  made 

^  ^Vlutf^n^'^^  ^y  ^^^^'  Government,  so  that  the  situa- 
tion may  )>e  understood  in  England, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  prompt  ac- 
quiescence of  Greqt  Britain  in  the  treaty  as  amtin ti- 
ed. It  leaves  the  United  States  at  perfect  liberty. 
80  far  as  England  is  concerned,  to  build,  own,  oper- 
ate, and  control  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  we  on  our 
part  agreeing  to  throw  it  open  on  equal  terms  to 
the  whole  world,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  re- 
taining, however,  the  right  to  take  such  measures 
as  we  may  find  necessary  in  the  contingency  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  naval  power  to  use 


the  canal  in  hostility  to  us.  As  it  was  drawn, 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  put  the  canal  under 
the  control  of  all  the  great  powers,  forming  a 
concert  for  tliat  purpose  in  whicli  we  should  have 
stood  in  a  minority  of  one.  As  amended,  the 
treaty  leaves  us  in  responsible  control  of  our  own 
enterprise.  Mr.  Hay  had  sacrificed  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  absolutely.  The  Senate  has,  by  its 
amendments,  endeavored  to  safeguard  our  wise 
and  traditional  policy,  and  with  tolerable  success. 

„      ^   ,      lender  the  fostering  protection  of  a 

New  York  •    •      , 

Reform       iammauy  Hall  municipal  government 
Movements.   ^,^^j  ^^j-^^  system,  Certain  forms  of 

vi<"e  and  disorder  would  seem  during  the  past 
year  to  have  become  more  bold  and  flaunting, 
while  also  more  pervasive  and  harmful  to  the 
rising  generation  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  tlie  metropolis  of  New  York.  Religious 
workers  under  his  jurisdiction  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  the  East  Side  had  brought  this  con- 
dition of  things  to  the  notice  of  Bishop  Potter 
last  summer.  Early  in  the  fall  he  presented  the 
matter  at  the  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese, with  especial  reference  to  the  complicity  of 
the  police.  Great  public  indignation  was  at  once 
aroused,  and  it  became  known  that  Bishop  Potter 
would  lead  in  an  effort  at  thoroughgoing  reform. 
For  sufficient  reasons,  however,  it  was  decided 
to  defer  action  until  after  the  November  elections. 
On  November  15  Bishop  Potter  laid  certain  in- 
stances before  Mayor  Van  Wyck  in  a  letter  of 
extraordinary  power  and  eloquence.  Every  well- 
known  newspaper  in  the  city,  regardless  of  poli- 
tics, was  now  supporting  the  Bishop  and  attack- 
ing the  Tammany  police.  Richard  Croker  and 
his  associates  became  thoroughly  alarmed  and  de- 
cided to  institute  a  vice  crusade  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Mr.  Croker  was  about  to  depart  to  his 
English  home  for  a  long  sojourn,  but  just  before 
sailing  he  secured  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  fiv(j  prominent  membei's  of  Tammany  Hall 
to  investigate  conditions  and  promote  reform. 
As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there  resulted  at 
once  a  marked  improvement  in  surface  condi- 
tions, although  the  Tammany  Hall  movement 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  sham.  The  Cham-  * 
ber  of  C'ommerce  held  a  meeting  on  the  subject 
on  November  27,  and  a  committee  of^fifteen  was 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  all  reputable  reform 
movements  having  kindred  objects  in  view. 
Tiiis  committee,  which  has  been  organized  under 
the  cliainiianship  of  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  president  of  tlie  Long  Island  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  is  <*(>nip(;sed  of  men  of  the  highest 
standing  and  etiiciency,  represents  no  merely  emo- 
tional or  spasmodic  impulse  to  improve  the  moral 
environmcMit  in  wliich  the  masses  of  plain  people 
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of  New  York  muat  bring  up  their  diildren.  The 
deWiBJaation  to  have  a  decent  police  system, 
nader  some  headship  at  once  honorable  and 
effective,  was  never  before  so  strong  or  so  gen 
eril  in  New  York  as  at  present.      This  move- 


precisely  in  the  line  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  Review  when  commenting  in  1897  upon 
the  charter  under  which  the  Greater  New  York 
was  eslahlished. 

The  death  of   the  late  Ciishman  K. 
%'aua^     Davis  is  a  great  loss,  not  merely  to 

the  State  of  Minnesota,    but   to   the 
people  of  the  United  States.     He  was  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellectual  qualities,  ' 
a  very  eminent  lawyer,  a  student  of  literatui-e, 
and  a  statesman  of  the  class  still  represented  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts.      It 
was  not,  liowever,  Mr.  Davis'  brilliant  intellect, 
hia  profoundly  analytical  mind,  and  his  devotion 
to  public  work  that  made  him  most  useful  as  a 
public  man  :    it  was  his  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  his  intellectual    and    moral    courage. 
We  pubhsh  in  this  number  a  sketch  of  the  career 
of  Senator  Davis,  from  the-pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Smith,  of  St.  Paul.      In  our  obituary 
list  will  also  be  found 
the  name    o  t  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Beam  an,  a 
distinguished  New 
York  lawyer  and  pub- 
lic   man,    for   a   long 
1  leading,  mem- 


lie 


DMiit  will  come  to  a  focus  in  the  great  municipal 
cacapaign  o(  the  present  year  1901  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  mayor  and  other  municipal  officials. 
Meanwhile,  the  Tenement  House  Commission, 
and  the  Charier  Revision  Commission,  both  of 
wbieh  were  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt 
ImI  spring,  have  virtually  completed  the  work 
isaignod  to  them,  and  their  I'ecommendationa,  if 
«d(^ted  by  the  State  legislature  this  winter,  will 
greuty  aid  in  the  achievement  of  better  con- 
ditiona  of  government  in  Xew  York  City. 
Among  other  recommendations,  the  Charter  Com- 
miaaion  advises  that  throughout  his  four  years' 
lerra  the  mayor  should  have  the  absolute  power 
of  removal  and  appointment  of  the  heads  of  de 
p»nmenta.  It  advises  the  creation  of  one  large 
ind  powerful  board  of  aldermen  to  take  the  place 
of  the  two  ineffective  chambers  that  now  exist. 
It  abolishes  the  bipartisan  police  hoard  of  foui' 
members,  and substitutesonepohce  commissioner, 
Md  it  treats  several  other  boards  in  an  analogous 
ttaaner.  It  enlarges  the  functions  of  the  subdivi- 
BOBsofNew  York  known  as  the  boroughs,  and  upon 
the  borough  presidents  it  confei-s  important  new 
powers,  making  them  members  also  of  the  board 
ef  estimate  and  apportionment,  which  practically 
wmtrols  the  fiuaoces  of  New  York.  'J'hese  rec- 
ommendations   and   various    others    are    almost 


of    the 


of 


mans,  of  whirh  Mr.  Schi 


Evarts,  Choate  &  Boa- 
man.  Mr.  Oswald  Ot- 
tendorfer  was  for  many 
years  the  editor  of  the 
Sl'ials-XfituHg,  one  of 
the  most  important 
German  papers  in  this 
country.  He  Ix-Ionged 
to  that  group  of  Ger- 
s  the  best  known,  who 


were  active  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1S48  and  took  refuge  in  this  country.  William 
Wirt  Hi'tiry  was  a  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry,  and 
a  well-known  Virginia  lawyer,  philanthropist,  and 
author.  Mr.  John  Adiiison  Porter,  formerly  secre- 
tary to  President  McKinley.  was  long  prominent 
in  Connecticut  pohtjcs  and  journalism,  though 
still  a  young  man.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  the 
foremost  English  musical  composer  of  our  times. 
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I'HOCKKIIINUK  IN  CONUKKSS. 
IlK'diiitwr  II.    Thi'    Miitil    m'hhI.111  [>r   tin-   Kifty-HixUi 

riiiiiiri'u   liKKlnii :   llx'  rn'Hlili'iii'H  iinniml  tuuhhiiku  Ih 


|kn^«<HlW(  I       IW  -liH>  'illwtilj  I'll!  I*  InWrii  ill' 
»l«>HHlt<i   Me.   IViUUvnUi'i'-.  l>'»'*>  '■>  '«>.ru  ii> 
Hi>uw(\>iuuiil(tvii(i  UililMO   \rtnii^ivii*l>.llu- 
nximmiUAlixii  t'lll 

|U>    t'Hlll.V.H.l..    *Hll«l     ll.-«l>     III   1-\«IIU«V    .-v-ll 
tVll'.i.l>-l'<UU<l>t't   ll'O   <U'I»\   l.s>l)i»»IMMt<ll  l»ll  I*  I 


IV'^'viu 


o  Tkrr.mii'r  10.  1K0.\ 

Dini-nilHT  11.— Ill  the  Si-nate,  Mr.  Clay  (Dem.,  Git) 

Hp«Hks   III  opposition  to  the  (i)iip-subsi<ly  bill Tbe 

[[[>lisu  begiUH  ilulut^'  on  the  war  tax  reduction  bill. 

lleccmber  12.— The  Senate  and  House  participate  in 
l.hu  R^lebTAtion  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tabliHhment  of  lliu  seat  ot  government  at  WaHliingtOD  ; 
no  himini-sK  is  tiimwictert, 

l)i«i'nil)frl3.—The.S<;nHte,  in  e.tecutivaBeBaion,  adopts 
the  DaviH  iinieiidinent  lo  the  Hay-Pauncefote  canal 
treaty  liy  a  vow  of  IB  to  17  ;   iii  open  ResHlOD,  Mr,  Hanna 

{U>'P->  Ohio)  siM-iiks  in  favor  of  tlie  Dhip-aubsidy  bill 

The  lliiiise  roiitiiini-H  deliate  on  war-tax  reduction. 

DeceinlH-r  15.— The  House  passes  the  war  tax  reduc- 
t  ion  bill  and  Ihf  pension  appropriation  bill  (tl 45, 345,300). 

Det'einUT  IN, — The  Senate  ratifles  treaties  extending 
until  March  4.  11)01,  the  time  for  ratifying  the  Hay- 
I'aiinci'fiite  trvaly  ;  extending  tor  one  year  the  time 
wltJilu  tvhieh  the  ciiminercial  treaty  with  Argentina 
may  lie  ratiflei)  i  and  extending  for  one  year  the  time 
witltiu  whii'h  the  .Tamalcan  recipi-ocity  treaty  with 
(irtwt  llrilaia  may  tie  ratified  :  and  tiie  new  extnlditioti 
treat k>H  with  Chik-  and  Bolivia. 

l)iHH-uiU'r  ai.— The  !?enate,  by  a  vole  of  55  to  18,  ratlfiee 
the  tlay-l'unnivfote  treaty,  with  Hmendments  strUciog 
out  Arlicle  HI.  and  declaring  that  this  treaty  saper- 
w>di'K  till'  I'laytim-Biilwer  convention. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNHENT-AURKICAN. 

NiivvmU'T  'J  1.— Secretary  Gage  announces  that  treas- 
ury n-f  iiiulliiK  oiieratiiu:'  are  to  be  discootlnoed  after 
l>eivuiUT  Wl. 

Ni'veiiilKT '?;.    The  Ciihaii  constitutional  conyeatkHi 

t1n-lili>H  lo  hiild  public  HMwions liovemor  Thomas,  o( 

I'wIonwUi.  di(\vi,»  |trva,-eedintcs  to  be  takeo  against  the 
lH'r».'iis  eii):»)n-d  ill  the  burning;  at  the  stake  of  Pres- 
(  m  I\TI.T.  .Ir.  al  l.imon.  in  that  Stole. 

Xi.ntiilwr^  SefliirMendex  Capote  is  elected  presi- 
ilviit  ,it  ihr  >.'u(i«ii  l^<I1SIinllionat  I'UDventioii. 

NihviiiUt  ■;:  VU*  liei'rjiia  Supreme  Court,  decides 
lUsi  » ■.•iii;n--o.  Ims  no  (vwrr  ti>  prescribe  rules  of  ovi- 
itvii,..  f.t  Si.ii.-  iviiris, ,  ,  ,V  meetimr  of  New  York  citi- 
M'ii>  .'uli-r-*  ihi'  .ti>(K>iiunwin  of  a  ci.<mmUlee  of  fifteen 

Ni'ivriilvrVii      S^ii^ior  ILiiiiia  iKep..  Ohio)iu>DOUnce8 

til. II  livH  ill  iu>M.-!:i,;;t':i',v.tt,iiid;date(ora  public  office. 

I'll.  "I'.vi  '       I'hf  'vivri:  of  Oit  i-oDimUsioa  to  revise 


Si|vi*r  Republican, 
't  CO  [h«Ji«Min  the 
<,  thv  d<Mth  ot  Cash- 
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DNember  10.— Argument  on  the  N'eely  extradition 
cualabegnniii  the  UDit«d  States  Supreme  Court. 

DeeembBr  13. — The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tibttehnunt  of  the  capital  at  Waabingtou  is  celebrated 
ivjth  llttlng  ceremonies. 


(Hma.  EloS,  the  lady  standing  at  the  left,  \a  the  wife  of 
I'nsideiit  KrOser'a  aecretaty  and  the  mother  of  the  two 
children  In  the  picture.  She  and  her  aUter.  Mile.  Outt- 
Bunn,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  greet  their  erand- 
(ither  Id  FruDcs.) 

December  13. — President  McKinley  nominates  John 
W.  Verkes,  ol  Kentucky,  to  be  commissioner  of  internal 
Rveoue. 

December  16.— The  Porto  Rico  House  of  Delegates 
puaes  ite  first  bill  by  uoanimous  voU — a  measure  de- 
claring that  it  is  Incompatible  for  a  member  of  the 
House  to  hold  auy  other  remunerative  office  whatever. 

December  17.— In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
argument  is  begun  on  the  Philippine  and  Porto  Rican 
cues,  involving  the  constitutional  status  of  the  terri- 
lories  acquired  from  Spain. 

December  18 —The  army  court  of  Inquiry  takes  the 
tntimony  of  West  Pointcadets  as  to  the  alleged  bazing 
of  Cadet  Booz. 

December  IB,— William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  is  chosen 
prwident  of  the  New  York  City  committee  of  fifteen  on 
police  complicity  with  vice. 

POI'ITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

Sovember  24.— In  the  Danish  Parliament,  a  crisis  is 
teacbed  on  the  government's  scheme  of  tax  reform. 

November  26.— The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  not- 
trithstandlDg  the  opposition  of  the  minister  of  war, 


ndopts  a  Socialist  motion  In  favor  of  the  abolition  ol 

trials  by  court-martial. 
November  38.— The  Koumanian  Parliament  opeua 
November  29.— Lord  Wolseley  retires  from  the  ofllce 

of  commander-in-chief  o(  the  British  army In  the 

London  School  Board  election,  the  Progressives  loae  4 
seats  and  gain  I. 

November  30. — A  revolt  among  Moldavian  peasanta 
is  reported  as  serious. 

December  1.— Gen.  PorHrio  Diaz  is  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  for  the  sixth  time. 

December  S.- The  budget  statement  in  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  shows  a  deficit  of  19,000,000  lire 
(t3,S00,000),  of  which  13,000,000  lire  ((2,600,000)  is  charged 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Chinese  expedition. 

December  8.— The  British  Parliament  meets. 

December  10.- The  I'rench  Chamberof  Deputies  unan- 
imously adopts  a  resolution  intended  to  prohibit  the 

manufacture  and  sale  of  absinthe  In  France In  the 

British  House  of  Commons,  the  Kt.  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, colonial  secretary,  replies  to  the  accusation 
that  he  is  interested  in  corporations  benefited  by  gov- 


n  Dublin 


o  reorganize 


December  1 1  .—Delegates  m 
an  Irish  national  party. 

December  13.— Ex-Minister  of  the  Interior  Genchits, 
of  Servia.  is  sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment  for 
publicly  insulting  the  government. 

December  15.— The  British  Parliament  is  prorogued 
till  February. 

December  19.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
a  vote,  of  156  to  2,  passes  the  amnesty  bill,  covering 
offenses  connected  with  strikes,  etc.,  in  addition  to  cases 
connected  with  the  Dreyfus  agitation. 

INTERNATIONAL,  RELATIONS. 

November  22.— The  Bolivian  Congress,  in  secret  ses- 
sion, rejects  the  Chilean  proposal  for  a  permanent 
treaty  of  peace  —  President  Kriiget  is  enthusiastically 

received  by  the  French  people  at  Marseilles By  a  vote 

of  299  to  IBS,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejects  a 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  embassy  to  the  Vatican. 

November  23.— The  British  garrison  at  Dewetsdorp, 
400  men  in  all,  surrenders  to  the  Boers ;  the  British 

losses  are  15  killed  and  42  wounded The  Turkish 

Government  refuses  to  grant  an  exequatur  for  a  United 
States  consul  at  Harpoot. 

November  24.— President  Krilger  arrives  at  Paris 
and  receives  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  ;  he  has  a 
brief  interview  at  the  Elyate  with  President  Loubet, 
who  later  returns  his  visit. 

November  37.— A  new  commercial  arrangement  is  en- 
tered into  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

November  29. — The  French  Chamber  unanimonsly 
adopts  a  resolution  of  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy 
with  President  Krtlger. 

December  1.— In  the  Franco-Brazilian  boundary  dis- 
pute, the  Swiss  Government  awards  to  Brazil  147,000 
square  miles  of  the  contested  territory,  and  to  France 
about  3,000  square  miles  northward  of  the  Tumnc 
Humac  range — A  diplomatic  agreement  is  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
Nicaragua,  preliminary  to  a  treaty  for  the  bnlldingof 
the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
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DmstuntHir  K.  Kiiiiirror  Wltllnni,  or  <1<ti  tinny,  ilecIineH 
tiirM'KlVK  fn-xUI Krllt{«r. 

IttMHiiiilN'r  A.  A  M-iiMitlim  Ih  i-niiwil  In  the  Krviicli 
Hfiintii  liy  Ifi-iiiTnl  XiTHiir'H  mIIunIiiii  Ui  llii-  iffuwiblllly 
ut  liivwHiiK  KtiKlnnit. 

II 'iiiIhtA.     I'n-HJilfiil,  Ki'lluiT  in  wi-1rriiiuHl  iit  Tliu 

nituilt>....<i<'iii'Ki'  vim  1..  McyiT,  iif  Mit»<iu'hllH>-ttH,  Ih 
iminni  lu  I'nlhul  SIiiU-n  ftinlin>uuiiliir  tii  July. 

Ih-tfliilHir  T.  Qilifii  Vlcl-iirlii  liHH  ii|i|i<>l>ilJ«l  BH  (in-at 
llrlljilti'n  r<'|in-M<iiiiiMv<'H  In  ilio  IiiUtiiiiMoiihI  ifiiirt  of 
nrl.llritl.lim  \*>t,\  l>tiiiiii-<'fi>^<,  Sir  K'luiinl  Mi<l<-t>  Sir 
Kilwunl  Kry,  iiikI  l-n.r  John  W.-xtliikr. 

llrn'rliilHTN,  Dr.  llliiKn>>r,  ]lt>rr  vuu  i^raalaiu,  and 
PrufniMir  ititx  liammmxmaawnA  an  UMtimnaii  itii'ni- 

Inniuf  tJir  liiUniMlimnI  nmrl.  nf  iiHill.riit.loii \'rvy,\- 

ilriil.  Krituxr  I"  r.u'.<lviil  liy  giii'Oii  Wlllii-lniliiii  iil.  Tliu 
llmillo  1  ll.illiiiKl  n  111  >M\  olTi'r  nrhl[.rnll.iii. 


.milH^r  1'J.     Ill 
I  1(^1.1  i.r..i«» 


,.  Hrlrl: 


if  I'd 


iii>Kiiliiillu 


r  IH. 


Ilvli 


i>  III  til 


liy  III.'  lt.H< 


1^  mull  uouuiIihI,  imil  IH  iilllt'tTH  timl  M 
H  imrly  \yt  llrnliitiirH  ll<ir)>tii<iiHii(;i"<ti  (> 


1'J»i'il|iliir<il. 

mi.<i>iiilHir  1(L     tl  Ih  niimiiiiix 
Imwii   nii)Hiliili<il   111  ri'iinuH'iiI 
iial  IiiiinI  iiiurl  \iX  nrlill  rnl  li>ii. 

Ihwiiitior  IM.  I'linrli-i  S.  V\ 
IMIIUvInn  t'llllml  SiHli'o  llllllUI 
liter  iH'liilimnii  U  lmii»r«rnHl  r^ 
K»y.  ni»l  MIkI.1^1-  llnnl>   (v.>ii 


UllM'lt<»Ul'ltl»'ll. 

TIIIC  CKIMIH  IN  CHINA. 
U.    'I'hi*  (Jvriiinii  IInm  I"  I'tl-. 


fpU....TUBtll<H 


Uecenil)er  II. — It  iHaunouncHil  that  the  places  of  moat 
i)f  tlie  Btrikiog  t«legrnpherti  ou  tbe  Santn  Y6  BfBtein 
have  l>een  filled. 

December  14,— The  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  FredoniH,  N.  Y.,  in  hiirned  to  the  grounil ;  six  young 
woniFD  HtudenLs  and  thK  jitnitor  are  killed. 

Deceinbi^r  IS.— The  German  trainlog-trigate  Onel- 
Hciuixi  HiiitCH  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  TTiiligp: 
many  livoH  iin-  limt.. 

llM^i'mlier  W. — The  dock  latiotm^  atarikc  at  Antwerp 
Ix'conieH  geniral,  SO^OOO  nm  fativlng  quit  work. 

OBITUARY. 

XiiVf'jiilifr  3a.— Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  thu  composer,  58. 
Novi-nilM-r  i4.— .luhn  I.awson  Johnston,  the  British 


N'ov 


Mi 


^iiiLtor  (Bushman  Kellogg  Davis,  of 

lime  Ml Ur.  RnfuH  Pratt  Lincoln, 

I  nf  New  York  City,  80. . . .  Robert  K 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  JUall 
.(^omnilKHioner  of  Internal  Heveune 


r-Admirnl  Frederick  V.  McNalr, 


I  Inuling  pliyHii 
A.  Dorr,  publisi 
(iiiil  KxprvKK,  41 
Gei)rge  W.  Wih 

XuvemlM'r  2H. 
U.S.N..  SI. 

NiivenilHT  a*. -Prof.  Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  lUI. 

Novi'iiiImt  Itti. — I'nif.  Tycho  Mommsen,  brother  of  the 
lilHtiil-lan,  81 . . .  .Oscnr  Wilde,  45. 

IKirmlwr  3.-Kx.-liov.  Joseph  W.  McClurg,  of  Mls- 


.<r  New  Viirk,  1« 
lr.<.HV,  whllfMlii- 

'«  to  S»-ll»TtHml 


IkHH'tiilH-r  :l.  -  l.iidwig  .Iiicobo»'!iki,  German  poet  and  . 

Iht'eiiiU-r  4.  Hev.  l>r.  Kdward  Whiting  Gilnuui, 
M'nior  HHTvlary  of  the  Americiin  Bible  Society,  77. 

IX-ivmluT  5,-  WllllHiu  Wirt  Henry,  the  grandson 
of  I'niriek  lli'ury,  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia  bar, 
yV —  Mm.  Abliv  Sa^w  Hl<:b«rd^<on.  dniuiatUt,  author, 
iindm-lr»usil». 

IVifiulirrll.- -Henry  Hlliwll.  Kuglish  composer,  67. 

IVtH-mlBT  r.  I'nif.  Simim  Otrson  Welbi,  senior  mem- 
l>.<r  «r  t lu-  tHi'iLliy  «f  Ktuiioke  Cullegc.  Satem,  Va.,  SO. 

IVi-.-iiil'er  1',  Kx-l'niteil  States  Senator  John  L.  M. 
Irl.>...tS..utht\m'liii:..  4« 


i>u  the  iitaiid  \>i  t>»itiii.  I'll 


I    dtl-M 


Sw 


lutvr  i 


t'hv  AUttlttViK'VI 


tttv  oath  \.'t  alteKNt 
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!r  18.— Michael  G.  Mulball,  tbe  writer  on  sta- 
UAMMdecto.  64. 

ftcen^Br  M.— Gen.  Michael  J.  Bulger,  of  Alabama, 
CoDfederete  TCMH^  HO — Hamilton  Harris,  a  prom- 
Ineiit  Unyer  of  ATbKlv,  3T.  Y^  81. 

December  15.— Oswald  OtMatarter,  editor  of  the 
Ken  York  StaaU-Zeltung,  74....CkMHMC  B^aman, 


tlie  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  60 John  Addison 

Porter,  formerly  secretary  to  President  McKinley,  44. 

December  IT.— Justice  Henry  R.  Beekman,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Conrt,  55. . . .  Kev.  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol, 

a  prontinent  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  8T, 

December  18.— Ex. -Gov.  George  C.  Ludlow,  a  justice 
of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  TO. 


POPULAR  AND 

EI>ECTORAL  VOIK 

tXiO.   PRESIDENT  IN  1900. 

'mm 

Popular  Vote. 

Electoral 
Vote. 

States. 

I 

""a 

3 

"34 
15 
13 
10 

8 
15 
14 

9 

"'8 
10 

sa 

4 
33 

*"4 

13 
3 

i 

Arkansas 

CUifomia 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idftte 

i 

8 

"i 
13 

lodisna 

Iowa 

ass-.:::::: 
KL,v.::::::: 

MuMchusetts... 

8 

US.*';:::::: 

9 
17 

jf::^;v*k' 

J. 

North  CaroliiiB.. 
KorthDakotjt... 
bio 

lJ5^i™ia.::: 

UwdelslHud 
nttbCandinti.. 
mth  Dakota... 

'"it 

^^gta..^ 

13 

^^■"; 

TotaXn 

392 

155 

The  flgureB  in  tbe  above  table  are  taken  from  the  Qnnl  official  returna,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained 
i9toU>e  time  that  this  number  of  the  REVIEW  went  to  press.  The  vote  for  the  elector  receiving  the  highest 
muberof  ballots  on  each  party  ticket  is  given  wherever  obtainable.  There  were  ten  national  tickets  in  the  field— 
lie,  Republican.  Democratic,  People's  Party  (Fusion),  Silver  Kepublican,  Prohibitionist,  Social  Dcmocratlo, 
Socialist  Labor,  Populist  C'Middle-of-the-Hoad"),  Union  Reform,  and  United  Christian.  Of  these,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  united  on  fnsiou  candidates. 

The  total  yol«  cast  for  President,  exclusive  of  a  very  few  scattering  votes  not  included  in  the  above  table, 
WM  18,961,(156  ;  McKlnley's  plurality,  881.549  ;  McKinley's  majority,  476,742.  The  total  vote  in  1896  was  13,028,818, 
td^inley'aplarality  in  that  year  being  603,514,  and  his  majority,  286,728. 


SOME   RECENT  POLITICAL  CARTOONS. 


M 


OST  of  the  apace  usually 


give 


a  de- 


partment we  have  assigQed  this 
month  to  reproductions  ot  the 
work  of  Sir  John  Tenalel,  the  fa- 
mous cartoOQist  who  has  served 
for  fifty  yeara  upon  the  Etafl  of 
Punch.  Next  to  Sir  John,  the 
leading  cartoonUt  ot  England  at 
present  is  F.  Caruthera  Gould, 
«f  the  WegtmUister  Gazette,  who 
takes  the  Liberal  side  in  politics, 
while  Sir  John  takes  the  Tory 
side.  Oneof  Mr.  Gould's  beatcar- 
toonslast  month  ia  reproduced  on 
this  page.  This  clever  draughts- 
man has  made  a  great  study 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  Uncle 
Remua  storiea,  and  Mr.  Cham' 
berlaln  here  Hgurea  as  Brer  Fox, 
with  Mr.  Krilger  as  Brer  Rabbit 
across  the  Channel.  The  volu- 
mlnousness  of  Mr.  McKin ley's 
message  to  Congreas  seems  to 
have  impressed  Mr.  Carter,  of  the 
Minnespolia  rfmes.  while  Mr. 
Bush,  ot  the  World,  like  many 
another  cartoonist,  has  made  note 
of  Mr.  Krllger's  reception  in 
France.  The  cartoonists  ot  the 
New  York  Jonmal,  Mr.  Daven- 


Framcb  (with  a  kiss) :  "  A  bas.  John  Bool  I ' 
From  the  World  (New  York). 


>l,.__-fes-. 


■■  Bhneby  BrtrFoi  henrgomehody  mnktriB 
e  er  de  creek  he  see  Brer  Rabbit  skippin'  d 
starsh  en  wnvln'  his  hatikycher.  Den  Brt 
1. "-From  the  Wtttmlntler  BuOnet. 


aonstas  tosa,  en  way  orowde  ynthor 
z  lively  ez  a  cricket,  en  t<rl*Un'  hit 
Di  leel  like  he  blnswopoff  mt^^ 


SOME  RECENT  POLITICAL  CARTOONS. 


McKiBLEr;  "John,  BupposB  you  try  Bpelling  Cnnal  with         dLippERV  Julian'  '   ..,=  Bn,u„  ^ 
loplUl  A-Aroerlcan  ?  "  „on.^  ^^,^  ,j  m^^j,  ,,g.g  ,,jj  J'^  UeUi  In  there."  ' 

From  the  Journal  (New  York).  E.vouSH  Johnnv  :  "  Blawat  the  Inck  1  ■' 

From  the  Jmtrnal  (New  York). 


THmDoH:  "Yes,rmeii]oylnBMcKinley  prosperity.    1  rail  was  going  to  pay.    ■; 

ItHcKiDley  prosperity  because  a  gentleman  of  tbaC  uaaie  Vou  utrp  out  atid  < 

Mtumted  me  Irom  an  ex^ieDBive  family."  quebtlon  till  I  get  oi 

From  the  Pioneer  Pra«  (St.  P»ul).  From 
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Sm  JOHN  TENNIEL'S   FIFTY  YEARS   ON 
"PUNCH." 


F  luu  been  the  AiuericaD  trnilitLcm  that.  UDglinlitneD 
beked  the  seDse  of  humor,  nnd  it  has  be^ii  another 
rlibed  tradition  among  us  thHt  the  Eoglibh  weekly 
nal  called  Puiich  ia  the  evidence  and  embodiment 
lut  defect.  We  will  not  pnuse  here  to  arguu  tlie 
itifm.  There  la  a  certain  kind  ot  American  liumor 
d  OD  extreme  exaggeration  that  iloeH  not  appeal  so 
Mj  to  Englishmen  ns  to  ounu-lves ;  but  Punch  has 
Mstionsbly  been,  and  unquestionably  remains,  tite 
oast  periodical  ot  ita  class  in  tlie  whole  world.  It 
Im  wit,  humor,  satire,  sentiment,  and  pathos  to 
nuporSiTT  politiciU  and  social  life,  iritli  a  breadth 
(w,  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  and  a  genuineness 
Bpttthy  and  feeling  that  make  it  a  marvelous  re- 
nt ths  times.  And  thus,  wheii  one  runs  back 
Igh  ItB  files  of  Hve  or  ten,  or  twenty-five  ov  Hftj 
lagO)  it  la  alwajB  delightful  to  find  the  flavor  of 
wlod  BO  perfectly  preservnl.  The  more  temperate 
(taanofV  *>  exemplil1e<l  in  Punch,  serves  mucli  bet- 
vUm  recording  of  current  iilstory  Chan  the  violent 
Htravttgant  methods  of  some  of  Panch'e  niore  re- 
AaierioAii  contemporaries. 

MB  comments  of  ours,  however,  are  apropos  not  so 
1  cl  FuTtch  itself  as  of  the  nmn  who,  upon  the 
•)  haa  been  for  many  years  past  the  most  conspic- 
member  of  its  stall.    We  refer  to  Sir  John  Ten- 


iiiel,  Punch's  leading  cartoonist.  Sir  John  has  now 
completed  Hfty  years  of  continuous  and  always  brilliant 
service  as  a  political  cartoonist  on  the  staff  of  this  Lon- 
don weekly ;  ami  scarcely  an  issue  of  Punch  has  ap- 
l>eared  in  all  this  half-century  witliout  a  full-page  car- 
toon of  John  Tenuiel's.  The  veteran  artist  continues  in 
good  health.  He  was  born,  it  is  recorded,  In  1830,  in 
London,  and  is  therefore  in  liiseighty-flrst  year ;  yet  bis 
faculties  remain  keen  and  clear,  his  zestful  interest  in 
[uliticB  is  unabated,  and  bis  artistic  skill  seems  in  no 
degree  impaired  when  one  compares  his  latest  work 
with  that  of,  say,  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  he  himself  the 
other  day  expressed  the  cheery  hope  that  he  might 
work  for  twenty  years  loTiger, 

The  editor  of  this  Kkview  has  made  it  evident 
enough  to  its  regular  readers  that  he  appreciates  a  car- 
t«on  that  presents  clearly  some  political  situation,  or 
that  crystallizes,  as  it  were,  some  aspect  of  public  opin- 
ion in  respect  to  a  controverted  issue.  Sir  John  Ten- 
niel  is  the  past  master  of  the  art  of  illustrating  British 
and  international  political  history  by  means  of  car- 
toons not  Intended  primarily  to  cause  laughter,  but 
rather  intended  to  chronicle  a  situation  or  clinch  an 
argument  by  means  of  a  picture  that  uses  some  por- 
traiture and  some  symbolism,  to  which  is  added  a 
touch  of  sentiment,  ot  gentle  humor,  of  keen  satire,  or, 
in  rare  instances,  of  bitter  scorn.  In  almost  every  case 
what  we  call  the  "caption"  of  the  cartoon — that  is  to 
say,  the  lines  written  beneath  it^is  a  very  essential 
part  of  tbe  effort.  This  same  thing  was  true  ot  the 
work  of  the  late  George  DuMaurier,  who  waa  for  so 
many  years  one  of  John  Tenniel's  fellow-members  of 
the  Punch  staff,  and  whose  drawings  dealt  satirically 
with  fashionable  society  rather  than  with  politics. 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  latest  of  Teimiel's  car- 
toons, that  which  appears  in  Punch  for  December  6, 
which  we  reproduce.  (.See  next  page.)  It  contains  three 
figures,  one  of  which  is  portraiture  and  represents  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  English  prime  minister,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  sculptor.     Tbe  other  figure  in  the  foreground  is 
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symbolicnl,  aod  representii  the  British  nation  in  the 
flgure  and  thoracter  of  John  Bull,— a  figure  and  char- 
acter that  ILO  other  man  hay  done  so  much  to  make 
familiar  to  the  world  a»  Tenniel.  The  typical  John 
Bull,  as  portrHjed  by  cartoonists  the  world  over,  may 
be  said  tu  be  pnicti cully  Tunnivl's  creation.  The  third 
figure  in  tliih  drawing   is  a  statue  of  Victory,   upon 


plished.  and  certain  to  I>e  flnlHhed  in  a  satielactory  way 
hr  some  coiitlnileil  effort  and  extieiiKe. 

Mr.  P.  CarutherK  Ciould,  the  cartoonist  for  the  West- 
minster OnzKtte,  who  reprewntH  extreme  oppoaition  to 
the  South  African  War,  would  di'aw  a  cartoon  on  the 
same  eubjei-t  representing  a  wholly  different  point  of 
view,  and  Mr. Gould's  would  alNol>e  compIel«  of  its  kind. 
But  it  would  reprenent  the  attitude  of  what  la  now  a 
decliled  minority  of  the  British  public.    Tenniel,  as  we 


which  Lord  Snlishury  is  represeute<l  a»   putting   the 
fiiiishinK  toiicliPH. 

The  picture  appeareii  laat  month,  at  a  moineiit  when 
Parliament  and  the  Engiiuh  press  were  discussing  the 
unexpectedly  heavy  and  protracted  expense  of  the 
South  African  War.  The  ninin  title  of  the  cartoon,— 
"  Mosey  No  Object," — is  meant  to  express  tlie  evident 
state  of  mind  of  old  John  Bull  as  begozesatttiestiitue. 
Meanwhile,  sculptor  Salisbury. is  remarking  that  since 
there  isa  lot  more  work  on  the  statue  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, he  must  lisk  for  a  payment  ou  account.  Tlie 
whole  thing  is  a  perfect  summing  up  of  the  situation 
from  the  average  British  point  of  view  \  and  Punch 
has  almost  invariably  in  its  long  ciir«'r  represented 
that  average  state  of  mind.  The  cartoon  expreN.ses  pa- 
triotism and  confidence  in  the  final  on  I  come  ;  it  breathes 
the  air  of  faith  in  the  particular  stHl«sman  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  ;  and  it  expresses  a  comfortable 
belief  in  John  Bull's  unfailing  ability  to  pay  any  possi- 
ble price  for  a  really  good  thing.  Finally,  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  British  public  a  view  of  this  South 
African  trouble  as  a  definite  task,  now  almost  acconi 
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lC4Plo»-  "COON:  '■AlpyoulnMmest.Calonel!" 

•Coi.Ni  "Don-tflra-nicomBdown.-' 
haTe  reniarked,  has  alwaja  been  so  constituted  polfti-      ^'^^ ••»"  '■  TennieTs  f™™  «»«»  of  I.in«hi.a™wii  In  Jm- 
«llr  u  to  H«  tbicgo  through  the  eyee  of  tho  comfort-         8r,7;„'t|^rt''Ml!;!n  ,  "^ 

■Ue,  weli-fed,  JlDgoUh  British  majority.     His  Is  the 

ftpUMlJohnBuU  point  of  view.  „     ,„  North  and   mildly   contempt  uouh  t-.ward  the  South. 

m»  WH  ■hown,  for  example,  through  onr  Civil  War      ^^  „^  reproducing  one  or  two  of  liis  cartoons  of  that 
period,  when  Tenniel  was  at  once  bitter  toward  the      ^^.^^     p.„^  ,,.„^  j^„^  i,^  ,^^  ^^  opportunity  to  ei- 
press  detestatioti  of  Lincoln. 


dend  both  Nortli  mid  South       {Thlgcartooniippfared  In  April,  1896,  to  KoonipiuiT  Pw 
puL-tliAl  trLbutu  on  the  death  ocijrioola.) 
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Aa  we  have  remarked,  he  was  born  in  London,  In  181iO. 
He  was  edncateil  aX,  a  private  Bohool,  and  early  devel- 
oped a  taste  for  drawing  and  painting.  He  never  Btndied 
art,  howeTer,  In  any  regular  way,  but  was  self-taus(bt, 
like  most  of  our  American  cartoonists.  While  in  the 
twenties  he  painted  some  creditable  pictures  in  oil,  but 
his  taste  for  Illustrating  and  (or  line-work  drawing 
developed  very  early ;  and  although  he  has  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Royal  lustitnte  of  Painters  In  Water 
Colors,  hia  real  life-work  is  to  be  found  in  the  flies  of 
Punch.  Atone  time  he  drew  charming  illuatratlotis 
(or  books,  and  showed  adccidcfd  a|>titu(le  for  fairy  pic- 
tures. He  was  the  original  illustrator,  for  instance,  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland  "  and  it*t  si'quel. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  PiijicJi  to  take  the  place  of 
Doyle,  who  was  leaving  the  stalT  just  at  the  end  of 
1850  :  and  after  some  smaller  an<l  more  incidental  bits 
of  drawing  hie  flrst  Important  political  cartoon  ap- 
peared in  February,  IS51,  on  a  page  facing  a  cartoon  by 
Leech,  his  great  predecessor  and  contemporary,  John 
I^eecb  had  been  on  the  staS  of  Punch  tot  nearly  nine 
years  when  Tenniel  joined  It,  and  his  brilliant  and  va- 
ried  workcontinuedtoenlivenitsiMiges  until  liUdeath, 
in  October,  1864,  when  in  his  twenty-tliird  year  on  the 
fitafi  of  the  paper.  From  the  death  of  Leech,  John  Ten- 
niel, wuose  reputation  was  already  well  established, 
came  naturally  into  a  still  greater  prominence. 

His  political  grasp  Is  wide  and  vigorous,  and  his  car- 


toon work  has  always  been  enriched  by  his  fam: 
with  literature,  and  es[iecla11y  with  Shake: 
Thus  he  has  been  enabled,  on  occasions  almost 
merable,  to  apply  a  Shakespeareao  quotation  to 
rent  event  in  n  manner   exceedingly  apt  and 


1  of  photo-mechanical  method 
production,  the  work  of  most  pen-and-ink  draugl 
is  no  longer  tepriwluced  by  wooil  engraving.  Bi 
niel  has  to  this  day  persisted  in  his  old-fashloDi 
of  makinghisilrawlngsdirectlyon  thebo:(woodl 
and  for  a  great  many  years  the  engraving  has  bei 
by  the  familiar  hiiiid  of  J.Swain.  Thus,  in  the 
hand  lower  corner  of  all  Tenniel's  drawings  > 
his  familiar  monograph,  which  looks  a  little 
Chinese  character ;  and  in  the  left-hand  lower 
appears  the  equally  familiar  "Swain,  Sc."  Tliisi 
gives  the  reprwluceil  work  a  peculiar  sharpneMi 
also  helps  to  keep  the  artist  faithful  to  his  idea  ol 
the  highest  possible  value  to  the  fewest  poBslbl« 
It  was  not  until  16II3  that  Tenniel  was  kuigbb 
man  could  have  been  more  worthy  of  tbe  honor 
man  had  served  the  crown  and  the  empire  more 
and  effectively  than  this  great  political  drangbti 
the  Victorian  period.  In  his  old  age  he  worl 
more  pleasure  and  che<'rfn1ncss  because  of  bin  foi 
associations.  Mr.  Linley  Samboume,  the  other 
pal  political  cartoonist  of  Punch,  has  now  been 
staff  of  the  paper  almost  thirty  years  ;  and  sovan 
illustrators  and  cartoonists,  dealing  prindpAll 
social  and  sporting  topics,  sustain  Sir  John  k^n 
admirably,  wliile  giving  the  necessary  Tsrlet; 
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a  II.  Kit,       had  It  before  I    Nub 


le  RnnluucBiitDi^  Kmi  Itom  (h«  Tnrka) 
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Da  HE  F.i-i 

ior*  (coldly) :  ■ 

IntriHlun?" 

"Ma'am,  my  ns 

FmniPH.«:k,AUBuW,  6.1898. 

Chclb  SAMi  "Hladtfl 

Cbal'Imoortarumbrellnot  yotin"  UnvmB.:  "Ma'am,  my  nampUtTnrle San.  . 

A  ColoDsl  UaaiotT' 

weekly  issues  of  the  paper.  Probably  the  moat  tmiuG-  hope  tbat  this  may  be  preserved,  aod  that  ha  mar  >t 
dlate  danger  to  the  work  nf  an  artixt  of  Sir  Joha'H  great  have  years  of  het^th  aiid  of  cuntiniwd  plMsnm  In  I 
age  lies  iu  the  possible  failarc  of  his  eyenight.    Let  us      admirable  work. 


A  SKETCH   OF   MARK  TWAIN. 

THE  VETERAN  AUTHOR  RETURNS  TO  AMERICA. 


MR.  SAMUEL  L.  CLEMENS,  better  known 
as  Mark  Twain,  arrived  in  New  York  on 
October  15.  after  an  absence  from  America  of 
(fill  vears,  save  for  two  weeks  in  1895.  Since 
Ills  landing,  neavly  every  literary  and  public  or- 
gaoization  of  the  metropolis  has  f^Ced  him  or 
wisljed  to  do  so  ;  and  the  veteran  author  haa 
been  kept  very  busy  with  dinnora,  receptions, 
ui  flii  manner  of  admiring  attentions.  The  pro- 
baseness  of  these  celebrations,  and  perhaps  still 
Kore  tlie  affectionate  note  in  every  reference  to 
lieir  guest,  clearly  show  that,  after  thirty-three 


topiiillil.  IVA  by  Rockwoml.  N.  Y 
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years  of  constant  work  as  an  American  writer, 
Mark  Twain's  sun  has  not  only  failed  to  begin 
even  a  slight  declension,  but  is  in  fact  in  its  very 
zenith.  Mr.  Clemens  published  his  first  book, 
' '  The  Jumping  Frog, "  in  1 8G7  ;  he  became 
famous  in  1868,  immediately  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  "  Innocents  Abroad,"  and  here  he  is  in 
1901,  even  more  famous,  with  both  this  and  that 
last  generation,  and  decidedly  closer  to  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  than  ever  before.  Such 
a  range  of  achievement,  such  an  unretarded  cre- 
scendo of  popularity,  is  certainly  without  a  par- 
allel in  tlie  careers  of  English-speaking  writers 

Mark  Twain's  record  of  touring,  these  past  ten 
years,  is  an  impressive  one.  In  1891  he  went  to 
Aix-les-Bains,  and  spent  the  fall  and  winter 
there ;  thence  to  Berlin,  giving  lectures  and 
readings  from  his  works.  The  Riviera  and  the 
Frankfoit  baths  filled  out  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  1892  ^-ns  spent  at  Florence,  where 
"Pudd'nhead  Wilson"  was  finished  and  "Joan 
of  Arc  "  was  written.  After  two  years  in  France, 
the  author  came  to  America  for  two  weeks,  just 
before  beginning  that  sturdy  fight  to  satisfy  his 
honor  and  the  debts  of  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co., 
tiie  bankrupt  firm  in  which  the  author  had  been 
a  partner. 

At  sixty  years  of  age,  after  a  life  of  many 
early  vicissitudes  and  constant  bard  work  through- 
out, which  could  not  have  left  him  with  the  elas- 
ticity of  youth,  Mr.  Clemens  set  himself  the  task 
ot  eaiTiitig  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
pay  debts  of  the  defunct  firm — debts  which  he 
was  not  legally  bound  to  concern  himself  with. 
He  confesses  that  the  thing  looked  like  uphill 
work,  and  he  felt  no  great  confidence  that  enough 
life  was  left  to  him  for  the  achievement.  But 
he  started  out,  nevertheless,  at  a  pace  of  globe- 
trotting that  might  well  have  worn  out  a  man 
of  thirty.  He  crossed  the  American  continent 
westward,    lecturing   every  night ;    sailed    from 
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Vancouver  for  Sydney,  ami  gave  readitifia  to  tlie 
Englisli -speaking  communities  of  Aiisti'aiia,  Tas- 
mania, New  Zealaiifl,  Ceylon,  Boinbay,  Calcutta, 
South  Africa,  Lomlon,  and  Vienna.  So  suc- 
cessful was  this  invasion  of  the  antipodes  that 
the  debts  were  paid  in  two  years — liy  is98.  For 
the  past  two  yeai-s,  Mr.  Clemens  and  liis  family 
have  been  living  iu  Vit-iitia,  in  Sweden,  and  in 
London.  Ho  now  proposes  'to  remain  in  New 
York  City  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  to 
return  to  the  home  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Clemens  has  recently  been  importuned  to 
go  on  the  lecture  platform  again,  and  huge  sums 
have  been  offered  to  him  ;  but  lie  dreads  the  ex- 
actions of  the  lyceum  stage, — and  surely  he  lias 
worked  hard  enough  and  has  contributed  enough 
to  the  gayety  of  nations  to  be  allowed  a  respite 
from  the  wearing  lyceum  tours.  As  to  future 
literary  productions  from  Mark  Twain,  it  is  an 
□ounced  that  he  has  been  retained  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  who  will  publish  all  his  future  works. 
It  is  sincerely  Co  be  hoped  that  tiiis  arrangcrnem 
will  make  for  the  leisure  and  freedom  from  busi 
□ess  cares  which  have  been  earned,  if  ever  mai 
earned  them,  by  Mark  Twain  ;  for  no  fly-by 
night  of  a  war  correspondent  or  professional 
globe-trotter  has  hustled  more  constantly  over 
Tider  [)ortions  of  the  earth's  surface,  seeking  to 
do  the  duty  appointed  for  him,  than  has  this  man 
of  letters,  accepted  and  famous  now  for  more  than 
a  generation. 

This  nomadic  life  of  Mark  Twain's  began 
when  he  was  a  youngster,  and  has  never  been 
long  interrupted.  His  father,  John  Marshall 
Clemens,  of  a  good  Vir- 
ginia family,  was  one  of 
that  band  of  pioneers 
from  the  Old  Dominion 
who  turned  their  faces 
Boathwest  and  crossed 
the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains to  seek  fortunes 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri.  Mark 
Twain 's  mother,  Jliss 
Elizabeth  L  a  m  b  t  n  n  , 
came  of  excellent  Kng- 
lish  stock ;  her  imme- 
diate forebears  were  the 
companions  of  Daniel 
Boone,  and  she  herself 
wae  one  of  those  teauti- 
ful,  graceful,  and  viva- 
cious Kentucky  girls 
who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  reputation 
of  that  fortunate  State.         Fiom  «o^/<r'i  «■«*/>,  copiiiiiii 

The  Clemenses  moved  mahk  t 


from  Kentucky  to  Missouri,  and  Samuel  Lang- 
horne  Clemens  was  born,  November  30.  1835,  in 
the  minute  village  of  Florida.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  where  he  grew  up  in 
the  atmosphere  and  with  the  companions  that 
were  afterward  utilized  for  "  Tom  Sawyer"  and 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  He  was  a  delicate  Iwy, 
with  no  taste  for  study, — other  than  the  bottom 
of  Bear  Creek,  the  Mississippi  River,  and  like 
fields  of  boy- knowledge.  In  short,  he  was  the 
sort  of  boy  whom  "Huck"  and  "Tom  Sawyer" 
would  have  approved  and  welcomed. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  the  father 
died,  and  conventional  schooling  was  ended  for 
Samuel.  He  became  boy  -  of  -  all  -  work  in  the 
village  printing- siiop  conducted  by  his  elder 
brother,  Orion  S.  Clemens.  In  1853  his  native 
love  of  adventuro  led  him  to  leave  home  and 
work  from  town  to  town  through  the  East  as  a 
tramp  printer.  Tliese  peregrinations  were  not  at 
all  prolitable  to  the  young  man  at  the  time — al- 
though the  unsurpassed  opportunities  of  a  tramp 
printer  for  the  study  of  human  nature  in  many 
and  various  phases  were  doubtless  in  later  days 
of  great  value  to  him — and  he  was  driven  by 
financial  straits  to  return  to  the  Missouri  home 
and  the  sluggish  life  by  the  great  river. 

The  thing  that  now  seemed  to  appeal  most  to 
Mark's  imagination  was  the  magniScent  poailion, 
the  final  authority,  the  superhuman  omniscience 
of  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat  pilot.  He  deter- 
mined to  be  a  pilot,  and  he  was  fortunate  enongli 
to  become  a  pupil  of  Horace  Bixby.  Mark  himself 
has  in  "  Life  on  the  Mississippi  "  given  a  vivid 
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and  characteristic  idea  of  what  it  means  to  guide 
one  of  the  big  river  steamers  of  those  days 
through  the  tortuous  and  shifting  channels, 
beset  by  snags  and  derelicts  and  sandbars,  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  and  his  thousands  of  miles  of 
length. 

If  yoa  will  take  the  longest  street  in  New  York  and 
travel  up  and  down  it,  conning  its  features  patiently 
until  yoa  know  every  house  and  window  and  door  and 
lamppost  and  big 
and  little  sign  by 
heart,  and  know 
them  so  accurate- 
ly that  you  can  in- 
stantly name  the 
one  you  are 
abreast  of  when 
.yoa  are  set  down 
at  random  in  that 
street  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  inky- 
black  night,  you 
will  then  have  a 
tolerable  notion  of 
the  amount  and 
the  exactness  of  a 
pilot's  knowledge 
who  carries  the 
MisBissippi  River 
in  his  head.  And 
then  if  you  will 
Ro  on  until  you 
know  every  street- 
eroBBing,  the  char^ 
acter,  size,  and 
position  of  the 
cros  sin  g-stones, 
and  the  varying 
depth  of  mud  in 
each  of  those  num- 
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TITLE-PAOB  or  MARK  TWAlN^S  FIRST 
BOOK. 


I^aoes,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  the  pilot 
^ssififWf  in  order  to  keep  a  Mississippi  steamer  out 
tf  ttoiMe.  Next,  if  you  will  take  half  of  the  signs  on 
thi^  Joo^  stoeet  and  change  their  places  once  a  month, 
and  attU  nuuiage  to  know  their  new  positions  accurately 
oa  daifc  lilylits,  and  keep  up  with  these  repeated  changes 
wttihoni  JDA&ing  any  mistakes,  you  will  understand 
wlwa  b.reqtnired  of  a  pilot's  peerless  memory  by  the 
flflUe  liiasissippi. 

This  is  what  the  embryo  novelist  learned  to 
do,  *ind  this  is  what  he  did  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  CSril  War.  And  could  there  be  a  better 
training  for  a  writer  who  was  to  achieve  fame 
thioagh  the  means  Mark  Twain  used  ?  Perhaps 
this  work  of  seeing  and  of  noting  every  fleeting 
phatejof  the  great  Mississippi,  the  absolute  ne- 
oomiiy  for  remembering  with  acuteness  and  ex- 
actness a  thousand  details  thai  would  never  gain 
the  layman^s  attention,  was  a  perfect  preparation, 
80  far  as  it  went,  for  the  task  of  observing  human 
motives,  of  concentrating  the  attention  on  the  facts 
of  life,  and,  above  all,  of  holding  the  results  in 
mental  readiness  for  literary  use.     The  two  pri- 


mal differences  between  an  ordinary  man  and  a 
great  writer  being,  first,  the  power  of  observa- 
tion, and,  second,  the  power  of  utilizing  the  re- 
sults of  observation,  one  could  scarcely  imagine 
a  better  school  for  the  journalist  and  fictionist 
than  the  pilot-house  of  a  Mississippi  steamer  as 
Mark  Twain  describes  it. 

But  the  war  stopped  steamboating  ;  and  Samuel 
Clemens,  after  a  few  weeks  as  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier, went  to  the  far  West  with  his  brother  Orion, 
who  was  a  Unionist  and  wlio  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  tlie  Territory  of  Nevada. 
Mark  was  secretary  to  the  Secretary,  with  no  du- 
ties and  no  salary.  He  soon  began,  however,  his 
newspaper  career,  on  the  staff  of  the  Virginia 
City  Enterprise,  The  editor  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Goodman,  was  impressed  with  the  young 
Missourian's  trenchant  column  of  correspondence 
dealing  with  political  and  legislative  affairs  in 
Carson  City,  the  capital  of  the  Ten-itory.  This 
column  of  the  Enterprise  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, both  for  its  first  intimations  to  Clemens  and 
to  others  of  his  literary  force,  and  for  the  origin  of 
his  nom  de  plume.  In  signing  these  very  personal 
and  satirical  letters,  he  used  the  words  **mark 
twain,"  which  he  had  heard  sung  out  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi steamers  to  let  the  pilot  know  tliat  the 
Bounding  was  two  fathoms. 

It  is  said  that  Clemens  left  Nevada  in  haste 
because  the  law  was  about  to  punish  him  for  pro- 
posing to  fight  a  duel ;  but  it  will  be  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  make  people  believe  that  the  man  with 
the  strongest  sense  of  humor  on  the  continent 
intended  to  go  very  far  in  such  a  scheme.  Doubt- 
less it  was  easier  then  to  make  people  believe 
Mark  Twain  was  serious.  However  that  may  be, 
he  went  to  California,  worked  in  the  editorial 
office  of  the  Sacramento  Union,  left  his  desk  for 
a  three  months'  experience  in  mining,  and  then 
went  to  Hawaii  to  write  up  the  sugar  interests 
there.  His  work  as  a  correspondent  was  very 
successful,  and  so  were  the  lectures  he  gave  in 
California  on  his  return.  Then,  in  1867,  he 
published  his  first  book,  <'The  Story  of  the 
Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County."  The 
theme  of  this  classic  Mark  had  heard  recited  in 
the  dusky  glow  of  the  camp-fires  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  miners.  The  book  made  sufficient  stir 
locally  to  brin^  to  the  front  a  claimant  or  two  for 
the  original  idea  of  **  The  Jumping  Frog," — the 
scholars  have  since  found  the  elements  of  the 
story  in  the  Greek  literature  of  2,000  years  ago, 
— but  only  about  4,000  copies  were  sold. 

In  that  same  year  Mark  Twain  came  East  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  and  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  Quaker  City  excursion,  with 
a  commission  to  write  travel  sketches  for  the 
Aha  Calif ornian.     These  sketches  duly  appeared 
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in  the  newspaper,  and  were  then  offered  to  a  pub- 
lisher prepared  for  book  form.  The  publisher 
was  so  timid  in  venturing  on  such  a  curious  and 
unconventional  literary  argosy  that  the  book  was 
held  for  some  time  after  it  had  been  made  ready 
for  the  press,  and  until  the  author  insisted  on 
its  launching.  This  volume  was  <*  Innocents 
Abroad,"  and  immediately  it  made  Mark  Twain 
famous.  Some  85,000  copies  were  sold  in  the 
first  sixteen  months,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber subsequently. 

The  autlior  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  humor- 
ist of  America ;  nor  have  the  succeeding  years 
produced  any  one  seriously  to  dispute  the  title. 
He  was,  too,  at  once  in  the  greatest  demand  as  a 
lecturer  ;  and  we  have  the  spectacle,  interesting 
and  rare  enough  in  the  records  of  the  business 
of  literature,  of  an  author  sure  of  his  acceptance 
on  the  platform  or  in  print,  and  practically  able 
to  name  his  own  terms,  from  his  thirty-second 
year  to  his  sixty- fifth — and  surely  beyond. 

On  the  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean  which 
produced  *<  The  Innocents  Abroad  "  Mr.  Clemens 
met  Miss  Olivia  L.  Langdon,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Their  marriage  came  in  1870  ;  their  friends  de- 
scribe the  union  as  so  perfect  that  even  to  tell  the 
world  this  much  seems  all  but  an  intrusion.  Four 
children  were  born,  of  whom  two  grown  daugh- 
ters are  now  living. 

After  Mr.  Clemens'  marriage  he  lived  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. ;  he  became  part  owner  of  the  Buf- 
falo Express,  and  was  nominally  its  editor.  But 
even  in  his  early  and  struggling  days,  the  routine 
duties  of  the  sanctum  were  not  to  his  taste.  His 
actual  work  on  the  Express  was  more  that  of  a 
contributor.  In  1871  he  bid  a  final  farewell  to 
newspaper  work  and  joined  the  literary  colony  at 
Hartford.  Conn.,  which  has  been  his  American 
home  ever  since.  He  built  here  a  residence  de- 
signed for  comfort,  with  characteristic  disregard 
for  conventions.  In  1872,  <*  Roughing  It"  ap- 
peared in  lineal  succession  to  <*The  Innocents," 
and  in  the  same  year  *'  The  Gilded  AgQ,^^  written 
in  collaboration  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
was  published.  «*  Tom  Sawyer"  came  in  1876, 
and  <<  Huckleberry  Finn  "  nine  years  later.  Of 
the  stories  with  an  historical  sotting,  <*The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  *<  A  Connecticut  Yankee 
at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,"  and  **  Personal 
Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc"  appeared  in  1882, 
1890,  and  1894,  respectively;  that  curious  phi- 
losopher, *<Pudd*nhead  Wilson,"  made  his  bow 
in  1893.  Since  **  Joan  of  Arc,"  Mr.  Clemens 
has  published  a  volume  of  travel  sketches  after 
the  manner  of  *<The  Innocents,"  \^hich  he  called 
**  Following  the  Equator,"  and  several  volumes  of 
short  stories  and  essays,  of  which  *  *  The  Man  That 
Corrupted  Had  ley  burg  "  is  the  last. 


These  brief  outlines  of  Mr.  Clemens'  life 
some  idea  of  what  a  restless,  wandering  exist 
it  has  been.     Few  living  men  are  more  •• 
eled"  than  this  eagle-eyed,  eagle-beaked,  e 
ruffed  veteran  whom  America — the  world,  in 
— delights  to   honor.      This  incessant   acti 
combined  with  native  strength  of  charactc 
partly  the  cause  of    Mr.   Clemens'    steady 
gression    in    literary   achievement,    an    adv 
made  in  spite  of  the  really  serious  handicap 
very  early  and  a  very  brilliant  success  as  a  hu 
ist.     The  whole  world  and  all  human  na,ture 
been  the  schools  of   this   otherwise   unedu< 
Missouri  country  boy,  tramp  printer,  miner, 
newspaper  man  of  the  mining  camps.      He 
studied    in  them  quietly  and  persistently, 
has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  pi 
through  all  grades  of    these  schools,  from 
under  life  of  the  stagnant  Missouri  village  t< 
courts  of  Europe. 

Mark  Twain's  literary  hold  on  the  world 
innocent  of  all  tradition  and  logic  that  the  i 
lenge  to  explain  the  situation  is  an  irresis 
one  to  those  who  talk  about  him  or  write  a 
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bim,  though  il  does  not  particularly  worry  people 
when  they  read  him.  The  gentlemen  who  have 
autde  a  study  of  such  matters  have  said  his  lit- 
erary style  is  naught ;  that  his  stories  are  ill- 
coDstract«d,  according  to  the  esthetic  standards  ; 
that  his  travel  sketches  are  inconsequential  and 
Krappy  ;  that  his  historical  novels  do  not  create 
ihe  atmosphere  of  tlieir  time,  and  so  forth, — yet 
these  same  gentlemen  do  not  deny  that  he  is  a 
peat  writer,  nor  do  they  pretend  to  withstand 
his  fascination.  Indeed,  Mark  Twain  is  curi- 
Diuly  fortunate  in  his  ability  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  men  who  make  books  and  writing  their 
business,  as  well  as  men  who  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  books  or  reading  except  when  the 
inlerest  is  compelled  by  such  an  irresistible  per- 
son as  Mr.  Cleciens.  This  cannot  be  for  the 
mere  reason  of  Mark  Twain's  humor,  although 
Buch  inimitable  humor  is  s  platform  on  which 
rery  varied  types  and  grades  of  intellect  may 
meet  congenially.  Il  must  be  because  the  key- 
note of  everything  Mr.  Clemens  writes  is  his 
enmity  to  sham,  hypocrisy,  and  pretense — a 
nole  vibrating  the  fibers  of  manliness  in  every 
reader — and  because,  whether  he  is  a  good  novel- 
writer  or  not,  he  is  a  born  story-teller,  with  the 
higliest  art  of  the  typical  American  raconteur, 
with  all  his  intuitive  aud  acquired  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  cool  mastery  of  climaxes,  and 
his  audacity.  It  is  his  distinction  that  he  is  so 
ihoronghly  the  American.  There  is  no  meridian 
of  hia  country  that  he  does  not  know,  whose 
people  he  does  not  understand,  whose  life  he  has 
not  lived.  He  comes  to  his  subject,  be  it  a 
European  cathedral  or  a  village  schoolboy,  or  an 
absurd  sentimentality,  with  the  cool,  healthy, 
vigorous  bearing  of  a  man  bom  and  bred  in  the 
Umosphcra  of  work  and  fact,  where  trifling  or 
falsehood  means  disaster.  It  lias  been  remarked 
more  than  once  how  suggestive  of  the  American 
eagle  are  Mr.  Clemens'  Liearing,  his  piercing  eye, 
and  falcon  profile. 

As  Mark  Twain  has  grown  older,  he  has 
strengthened  his  rfile  of  kindly  philosopher  and 
reformer,  a  rftle  already  present  in  the  travel 
slcetclies  and  very  prominent  between  the  lines 
of  those  marvelous  stories  of  boy-nature,  "Tom 
Sawyer"  and  "  Huckleberry  Finn."  In  "Pud- 
d'nhead  Wilson,"  and  in  the  last  volume,  "The 
Man  That  Corrupted  Hadieyburg,"  the  philo- 
sophic strain  is  seen  in  its  full  strength.     It  is 


characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  should  live  up 
to  his  own  ideas  of  a  good  citizen  by  bringing  to 
the  law  an  exorbitant  cabman  in  New  York  City ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  else  in 
public  life  or  out  of  it  who  could  have  done  this 
thing  with  the  limelight  of  the  public  prints  upon 
him  and  come  out  of  it  successful,  cool,  and 
with  the  laugh  on  his  side.  The  incident  is  only 
worth  mentioning  as  showing  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  skeptical  New  York  public  in  the 
character  and  good  sense  of  the  author. 

There  is  nothing  Mark  Twain  ever  wrote  that 
is  not  as  entertaining  to-day  as  when  it  was  first 
read.  Take  up  "  The  Innocents  Abroad,"  "The 
Jumping  Frog,"  "  Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  or 
any  of  these  earlier  works,  and  the  freshness,  the 
truth,  the  integrity,  and  humor  are  as  good  as 
ever.  In  1925,  we  believe  Mark  Twain  will  be 
best  known,  however,  as  the  author  of  "Tom 
Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn."  These 
are  the  boy-epics  of  American  literature.  The 
life  about  them  is  the  youth  of  the  American 
people.  Their  pleasures,  their  punishments, 
their  virtues,  and  their  vices,  their  ambitions  and 
their  achievements,  are  thoroughly  typical,  and 
are  portrayed  with  an  Homeric  directness  and 
truth  which  insure  their  classic  life  while  men 
may  remember  that  they  have  been  boys. 
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A  TRUST  TO    PROTECT   NATURE'S    BEAUTY. 


BY    SYLVESTER    BAXTER. 


FOR  nearly  ten  years  Massachusetts  lias  liad  a 
trust  in  natural  beauty.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  modern,  monopolizing  trusts  that  appropri- 
ates for  the  emolument  of  its  members  all  the 
good  tilings  in  its  line  it  can  lay  hold  of.  It  is 
a  good,  old 'fashioned  public  tnist  that  acts  in 
behalf  of  the  entire  community.  And,  meas- 
ured by  the  work  that  it  has  done,  it  is  a  powerful 
organization.  Its  power  is  not  that  of  compul- 
sion ;  it  exerts  itself  more  by  influence  and  ex- 
ample, but  its  effects  are  deeper  and  more  abid- 
ing than  those  that  proceed  from  the  manipulation 
of  prices  and  the  exploitation  of  industries. 

For  Bcnsitivo  souls  there  are  fewer  pangs 
keener  than  those  caused  by  the  destruction  or 
mutilation  of  cherished  and  beautiful  scenes. 
Change  in  these  things  is  inevitable,  of  course  ; 
and  there  ia  much  unreasoning  protest  in  the 
sentiment  that  would  preserve  everything  that  is 
treasured  and  beautiful  just  as  it  has  always 
been.  Men  must  live  and  civilization  must  ad- 
yance  ;  commerce  and  industry  must  he  provided 
for  ;  and  there  must  be  room  for  new  houses,  tor 
new  mills,  and  for  growth  of  population  gener- 
ally. To  these  ends,  mucli  that  is  beautiful 
mnst  be  sacrificed  ;  as  it  sometimes  must  also 
be  Bacri6ced  that  a  higher  beauty  may  follow. 
But  the  destruction  of  beauty  by  the  needlessly 
Uglifying  tendencies  of  civilization  is  of  another 


kind  and  can  be  avoided.  There  is  a  heedless- 
ness in  such  vandalism  that  is  next  to  wanton- 
ness. For  instance  :  the  sordid  spirit  that  cula 
down  a  group  of  noble  trees,  dear  to  the  public 
heart,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  cords  of  firewood  or 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  of  lumber  ;  or  which 
blasts  away  a  gray  old  ledge  by  the  rural  road- 
side, fern  and  moss-covered,  when  a  few  rods 
away  a  quarry  just  as  valuable  might  be  opened 
without  harm  and  with  equal  ease.  The  historic 
associations  of  old  houses,  and  the  scenes  of  nota- 
ble events,  have  a  similar  value  to  the  community 
— a  value  wJiich,  from  the  interest  and  attractive- 
ness which  they  confer  upon  the  place,  has  even 
an  appreciable  quality. 

It  was  the  need  of  some  recognized  instni- 
montality  tor  the  preservation  of  beautiful  and 
historic  places  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Keservations  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  very  appropriately  borrowed  from 
the  old  pine-tree  shilling  the  device  for  its  seal 
The  movement  for  the  organization  of  this  hodj 
— whose  function  is  like  that  of  the  trustees  of  % 
public  art  musi'uni,  standing  ready  to  undertake 
the  care  of  such  precious  things  as  may  be  placed 
in  its  chaigc — was  started  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  (.'liib,  in  the  spring  of  1890.  In  the 
act  of  incor]ioration  pa-i^sed  the  following  yev, 
a  Board  of  Trust-ees  of  I'ublic  Reeerrations  WH 
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for,   ^tb   tbq  purpose   of   acquiring, 

wraiigiiig,    maintainiDg,    and    openiog 

to.lht -puhlic,  DDder  Buitabb  regulations,  beau- 
tttid,«l|ri'lli>toncaI  pUcee  and  tracts  of  land  with- 
ia  4l*  aommonwealth.  To  tbis  end  the  board 
WM  M^hoiued  to  acquire  and  hold  by  gift,  de- 
fJWi^BprehMe,  or  otherwise,  to  tbe  value  of  not 
UBNOill^one  million  dollars,  eucb  real  estate  as 
;  doem  worthy  of  preservation  for  the 
i  .of  the  public  ;  and  also  such  other 
^  .  both  real  and  personal,  necessary  or 
rjtpmpport  or  promote  the  objects  of  the 
t  exceeding  the.  farther  sum  of 
irUlUion  dollars.  Frot)erty  held  for  these 
(nupOMW  WM  exempted  from  taxation.  The 
bond  ttklU  incorporated  was  composed  of  twenty 
i  gODtlemen  interested  in  the  subject, 
t  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  The 
.,  Qttoi^  F.  Hoar,  of  Worcester,  was  made 
"mt,  and  Mr.  Charles  Eliot,  the  late  tal- 
ented yonng  landscape  architect,  and  the  leading 
^nrit  in  instituting  and  organizing  the  move- 
ment, became  the  secretary.  The  practical  work 
wu  intrusted  to  a  standing  committee  consisting 
of  seven  members,  including  the  secretary  and  the 
treasurer. 

The  annual  reports  of  this  committee  are  im- 
portant documents.     In  its  first   report  it  was 
declared   that   Massachusetts,   as   a  whole,   was 
■hunefully  lacking  in  open  spaces  reserved  ex- 
piesely    for   enjoyment    by  the   public.       "The 
mountain -tops    of    the    interior,    the    cliffs   and 
beaches  of  the  seashore,  and  most  of  the  inter- 
rening  scenes  of  special  beauty  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing into  the  possession  of  private  owners,  who 
hold   these  places  either  for  their  own    private 
pleaBore  or  for  the  profit  which  may  be  reaped 
from  fees  collected  from  the  public.     Moreover. 
■s  [optilation  increases,  the  final  destruction  of 
the  fineet  remaining  bits  of 
scenery  goes  on  more  and 
more  rapidly.  Thus  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future  is  in  many 
ways  a  gloomy  one,  particu- 
larly upon  the  seashore  and 
in  die  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton." 

Thanks  to  the  activity  of 
this  board,  however,  the  out- 
look soon  became  hopeful. 
Besides  the  taking  charge  of 
property  intrusted  to  the 
boud  for  its  purposes,  the 
work  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee took  shape  in  four 
directions  :  First,  the  inves- 
tigation and  publication  of 

facts  in  respect  to  uroNuui 


the  provision  of  public  open  spaces;  second, 
the  collection  and  pubhcation  of  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  relating  to  public  open  spaces  ; 
third,  to  call  together  the  numerous  park  com- 
missioneiB  snd  park  committees  of  the  metro- 
politan district  surrounding  Boston,  in  the  hope 
that  mutual  cooperative  action  in  taking  land 
for  public  open  spaces  might  be  encouraged  by 
mutual  acquaintance  ;  fourth,  to  ask  the  legis- 
lature to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject.      These  undertakings  were  all  fertile  in 

One  of  the  first  things  done  was  to  engage  Mr. 
J.  B.  Harrison  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  conditions  as  to  public  open  spaces  in  the 
seashore  towns  of  MassachuseltB.  Mr.  Harrison 
had,  a  few  years  before,  carried  out  a  remark- 
able work  in  stirring  up  public  sentiment  in  New 
York  State  in  behalf  of  two  great  undertakings : 
first,  for  the  preservation  and  restoi'ation  of  the 
natural  scenery  about  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  and 
later,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Adirondack 
forest.  The  success  of  both  was  largely  due  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

A  particularly  impottant  result  of  Mr,  Harri- 
son's investigations  was  due  to  his  special  report 
upon  the  "Province  lands,"  at  the  end  of  Cape 
Cod.  Mr.  Harrison  brought  out  many  interest- 
ing facts  relating  to  the  great  public  reservation 
of  more  than  four  thousand  acres  owned  by  the 
commonwealth  at  this  point.  The  existence  of 
this  public  domain  was  generally  unknown  at  the 
time,  though  never  overlooked  by  the  authori- 
ties. In  the  early  days  the  fisheries  were  one  of 
the  greatest  interests  of  the  colony,  and  the  mag 
nificeot  harbor  of  Provincetown  was  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  for  the  industry.  There- 
fore, the  adjacent  lands  were  reserved  for  the 
convenience  of  the  fishermen,  and  of  the  pursuits 
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snow,  buried  the  woods,  tlie  fields,  and  meodowa 
in  their  advance,  and  threatened  even  to  over- 
whelm the  town  itself  and  ruin  tlie  invaluable 
liarbor — one  of  the  most  vital  havens  of  refuge 
on  the  dangerous  seaboard.  These  circumstancea 
caused  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  to 
make  one  of  their  earliest  duties  the  addressing 
of  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  1892,  repre- 
senting the  need  of  prompt  action  for  the  more 
efficient  management  of  the  Province  lands, 
which  they  urged  be  pi-eserved  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  tlie  people  of  the  commonwealth 
as  their  only  great  ocean-side  domain. 

In  consequence,  the  trustees  were  requested 
by  the  legislature  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  and  report  what  action  might 
be  desirable.  The  next  year  the  board  made  an 
ipiportant  report  on  the  matter,  and  in  accord- 
ance therewith  the  Province  lands  were  intrust- 
ed to  the  Land  and  Harbor  Commission  of  the 
State,  with  the  necessary  authority  to  manage 
and  protect  them.  At  the  same  time  it  was  pro- 
vided that  full  titles  to  the  premises  occupied  be 
given  to  the  people  of  Provincetown.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  adoption  and  carrying  out  of 
an  enlightened  policy  of  protection  end  reclama- 
tion of  these  lands  under  a  system  of  scientific 
seaboard  forestry.  The  dunes  are  being  con- 
fined and  covered  with  vegetation,  the  woods  are 
again  flourishing  and  are  spreading,  and  eventa- 
ally  the  whole  territory  will  be  converted  into  a 
forest  of  striking  beauty,  threaded  by  perfect 
roads,  and  of  immense  value  to  the  locality  as  a 
resort  for  pleasure  and  health,  swept  from  all 
sides  by  the  pure  air  of  the  surrounding  seas. 

The  grandest  result,  however,  of  the  activitiei 
of  tliQ  board  was  the  creation  of  the  magnificent. 
metropolitan  park  system  for  Greater  Boeton. 
In  response  to  a  suggestion  made  in  one  of  thtt 
newspapers  as  to  the  need  of  such  a  Bysteni,  tlM 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  took  the  fint 
deflnite  step  to  bring  it  about.  The  metropolitao 
population,  composed  of  many  cities  and  towns 
in  one  compact  cluster,  had  no  means  of  commoa 
action  toward  preserving  for  public  use  uid  •>- 
joyment  the  precious  landscape  featarea  in  thair 
midst.  The  board  therefore  called  a  confenna*  . 
of  representatives  of  the  various  communitiai  ^ 
the  composite  metropolis.  The  outcome  wu  t^ 
establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Parks  Distriot,' 
under  the  administration  of  a  commiseion  H^ 
pointed  by  the  governor  of  the  commonwMl^ 
In  seven  years,  at  a  cost  of  |10,000,000,  tbM 
has  been  developed  a  great  scheme  of  n«*> 
ative  open  spaces  unrivaled  for  Bcientifle  esok* 
pleteness  and  artistic  character  among  Uie  woild'i 
cities.  A  delightfully  diversified  and  thoroarii^ 
representative  reservation  from  the  chanctMttfa) 


connected  with  theirs.  Although  in  time  a  con- 
siderable town  grew  up  here,  the  colony  always 
asserted  its  title,  and  the  occupants  never  had  any- 
thing more  than  ' '  squatter  rights  "  to  the  sites  of 
their  homes  and  places  of  business.  Real-estate 
transactions,  however,  were  not  barred  by  this 
fact,  but  nothing  better  than  quit-claim  deeds  could 
be  given.  Everybody  had  a  right  of  way  almost 
everywhere  ;  and  in  consequence  there  are  to  this 
day  all  sorts  of  lanes,  alleys,  and  other  short- 
cuts running  indiscriminately  over  private  prem- 
ises, for  nobody  couki  say  nay  to  trespassers. 
Since  the  ownership  of  this  domain  was  vested 
in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  terri- 
tory was  called  the  "Province  lands,"  and  the 
name  of  Provincetown  was  accordingly  given  to 
the  community  that  grew  up  here.  The  greater 
part  of  the  quaint  old  place,  one  of  the  most 
original-looking  and  picturesque  on  the  New 
England  coast,  was  built  upon  these  lands. 

The  sandy  hills  back  of  the  town  were  origi- 
nally covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  woods.  But 
as  tiiese  \sere  indiscriminately  cut  off  here  and 
there,  a  great  evil  resulted.  The  fierce  ocean 
winds  blew  about  the  loose  sands,  tore  up  the 
unprotected  soil,  and  formed  in  all  directions 
gigantic  dunes  that  with  every  storm  drifted  like 
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Iindacape  of  the  Boston  Bosiq,  to  tlie  extent  of 
thooBaDds  of  acres,  lias  been  m&de  for  tlie  public 
benefit.  Vaet  areas  of  rocky  woodland,  a  chain 
of  lofty  hills,  and  many  miles  of  seashore  have 
thos  boea  set  apart.  The  three  rivers,  the 
Charles,  tlie  Mystic,  and  the  Neponset,  have 
been  converted  into  water-parks  for  miles  of 
their  course,  tlieir  shores  restored  to  DatiirsI 
upACts,  and  maile  public  domain  ;  lakes  have 
been  treated  in  similar  fasliion  ;  and  all  these 
Features  have  been  connected  with  each  other  by 
1  cliaia  of  parkways  and  boulevards.  Years 
must  pass  before  this  vast  system  takes  complete 
shape.  But  enough  has  already  been  realized 
k>  make  a  marvelous  exhibit  in  modern  civic 
icliievement. 

In  its  specific  field  of  work,  indicated  by  its 
name,  tlie  board  has  accomplished  much.  Early 
in  its  first  year  of  existence  the  gift  of  its  first 
public  riiservation  was  accepted  from  Mrs.  Fanny 
YmieT  Tudor,  of  Stoneham,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
(iaugliier  Virginia.  There  can  be  no  monument 
more  enduring,  or  more  appropriate  to  perpetuate 
1  loving  memory,  than  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground 
dedicated  forever  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  public. 
This  memorial  was  a  piece  of  woodland  wilder- 
ness of  alK>ut  twenty  acres,  situated  in  Stoneham, 
ilong  the  course  of  what  is  now  Virginia  Brook, 
and  covereil  with  a  noble  growth  of  white  pine, 
bemlock,  and  other  native  trees.  A  fund  suffi- 
cient to  care  for  the  property  was  raised  by  siib- 
Bcnption,  and  the  name  of  Virginia  Wood  was 
given  to  the  tract.  Many  a  visitor  to  the  spot 
in  years  to  come  must  pause  in  grateful  rever- 
ence before  the  bronze  tablet  to  be  placed  on  a 


bowlder  in  the  depths  of  the  wood,  inacribed 
with  a  simple  record  of  the  facts  of  the  gift. 
Sweet  associations  will  always  remain  about 
the  name  of  the  young  maiden  whose  memory  a 
mother's  love  lias  thus  linked  for  all  the  coming 
years  with  the  lovely  sights  and  scents  and  sounds 


of  tiiis  bit  of  virgin  woodland,  which  is  now  ad- 
ministered as  one  of  the  most  cherished  por- 
tions of  the  magnificent  public  reservation  of  the 
Middlesex  Kells. 

The  second  trust  was  conveyed  to  the  board 
by   Mr.  Joseph   Story  Fay,  of  Falmouth,    Ca])e 
Cod,  who  years  before  had    purchased,  for  the 
sake  of  ita  scenic  charm,  a  tract  of  about  seventy- 
one  acres  in  thnt  town,  comprising  woodland, 
pasture,  and  arable  land,  bordering  on  two  ponds, 
and  adapted  to  development  for  ils  intended  pur- 
pose— its  use  by  the  town  of  Falmouth  as  a  per- 
petual park.      It  lies  near  the  village  of  Woods 
Hole,  and  has  been  given  the 
appropnate  name  of  Good- 
will Park.     A   part  of  this 
property  is  called  the  "Cot- 
ion  Lot."  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  owned  by  the  cele- 
brated Rev.  Jolm  Cotton. 

By  tlie  public  spirit  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Hemen  way,  of  Can- 
ton, who  has  presented  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  to  the 
public  for  addition  to  the 
metropolitan  reservations  of 
the  Blue  Hills  and  the  Ne- 
ponset Hiver,  an  uncoinnion- 
ly  charming  piece  of  natural 
scenery  was  given  into  the 
keeping  of  the  board  as  its 
third  trust  of  this  character. 
On  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  beauty  of  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River,  where  the 
stream  forma  the  boundary 
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between  the  lownsliips  of  Medfielil  aiiil  Slierburn, 
Mr.  Hemeiiway  immediately  acquired  it  and  gave 
it  to  the  Trustees  of  PuUic  Keservatioiis.  At 
this  jioitit  the  river  flows  in  a  narrow  cliannel 
between  a  bank  of  woods  and  a  high  lieniJock 
knoll  ;  aaiinriy  meadow  spi'cads  ))ehind  the  latter, 
liordered  hy  more  liigli  wooils.  This  gorge  is 
nanii'd  Rocky  Narrows,  and  the  meadow  has  l>Pen 
known  as  the  Dingle  Hole  from  tlie  early  colo- 

Til"  fourth  trust  given  to  the  board.  Mount 
Anne  Park,  a  Iteautiful  woodland  tract  of  lifty 
acres  on  the  granite  lieiglits  of  (.'ape  Ann,  is  ihe 

landscape  lias  been  tnaile  a  joyous  nionnnient  in 
meinoiy  of  a  loved  one  gone.      The  late  Henry 
Davis  Slinot,  of  Boston,  was  a  young  man  who 
enthusiastically    devoted    his    short    life    to    the 
study  of  natural   liistory.      His  father,  the  lata 
William   Minot,    had   long    desired    to   dedicate 
some  spot  of  exceptional   iieauty  to  his  memory, 
but  he  died  before  he  could  carry  it  into  effect. 
His  intention  was  fulfilled  by  his  four  remaining 
sons,  William,  Charles,  Rob- 
ert Sedgwick,  and  Laurence. 
The  fifth  trust  combines 
a   spot   of    unusual    beauty 
with    historical  interest. 
"Governor  Hutchinson's 
Field"  stands  opposite  the 
bouse  built  by  the  governor 
in     Milton     tor    a    country 
home.     The  view  from  Mil- 
ton  HiU.  from  the  governor's 
house,   over  this    field  and 
down    the    broad   Neponset 
\' alley    is  one  of  the  most 
enchaiitingly    beautiful    on 
the  New  Kii gland  seaboard. 
The  governor  himself  wrote 
as  follows  ;    '  ■  My  house  is 
seven  or  eight  miles   from 
town,  a  pleasant  situation  ; 
and   many  gpiitlemen  from 
abroad  say  it  has  the  finest 
prospect  fi-om  it  they  ever 

saw."     The  governor's  po-  hock 

litical  opinions  exiled   him 

forever  from  t!ie  scenes  he  held  dear  ;  but  this 
view  lias  ever  retained  the  same  beauty  as  in  those 
days,  and  will  now  always  retain  it.  For,  al- 
though Boston  has  expanded  to  the  thither  banks 
of  the  river,  the  open  land  still  slopits  unbuilt 
upon  down  to  the  wide  marshes  with  wooded 
knolls  rising  from  their  levels,  the  Neponset 
meandering  through  the  visia  down  to  the  island- 
studded  bay  that  fills  the  distance  with  its  blue 
expanse. 


Another  property  of  great  historical  interest  will 
perhaps  soon  pass  into  the  custody  of  the  board. 
The  Kufus  Putnam  homestead  at  Rutland  wu 
recently  purchased  by  subscription.  It  includes  a 
well-pi'cs(.'rved  old  house  and  a  farm  of  about  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  General  Putnan)  wu 
one  of  the  most  important  characters  in  Am6ric»n 
history.  An  engineer  of  rare  ability,  it  was  hii 
work  that  comjii'lled  the  llrilish  to  evacuate  Bos- 
ton, and  it  wrs  his  skill  that  fortified  West 
Point.  I'lii'ii.  after  the  Itcvolution,  it  was  he 
who  irisii!ui.'<i  tlie  setileiii'.mt  of  the  Ohio  Teni- 
torv  Hud  secured  the  aiioption  of  the  Ordinance 
of'lTHT,  wiiicli,  in  the  words  of  Senator  How, 
•■licdicaled  tlie  Nortlnvest  forever  to  freedom, 
education,  >iu<l  religion,  and  in  the  end  saved  the 
United  Stales  from  becoming  a  great  slave-kold- 
ing  empire.'" 

The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
recently  placed  a  tablet  on  the  Rufus  Putnam 
house,  and  Senator  Hoar  gave  the  address  of  the 
occasion.  In  this  he  told  the  remarkable  story 
of  bow  Putnam's  work  drove  the  splendid  British 


army  from  Boston.  Briefly  staled,  Putnam  was 
called  to  direct  the  construction  of  a  large  part 
of  the  works  for  the  besieging  army.  Putnun 
told  Washington  he  had  never  i-ead  a  word  on 
military  engineering,  but  the  chieftain  would 
take  no  denial.  Dining  with  Washington  ons 
evening,  he  was  ordered  to  consider  the  idea  of 
fortifying  Dorchester  Heights.  Returning  from 
the  dinner,  he  with  bis  companions  casually 
called  on  General  Heath,  and   there  chanced  to  ~ 
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or  later, 
obligeil  ti 


TlK^lioai'illiasbeon 
1  liecline  tlio  gift  of 
boaiiliful  siiolH  for 
tliB  reii-son  tl)at  it  had  no 
fiuula  Willi  wliicli  to  iiioet 
the  cost  nf  inaititu  nance. 
Tliorean.'pi'obablymanypuli- 
lic-siiiriteil  pursoiis  of  amiile 
inc'iiiis  wliii.  l.iv  (xift  or  legacy, 
Wdiil'l  iinili;ihly  hn  ploa^Hl  to 
givd  thii  liioaiil  coiiBiOrrahlfl 
sums  1(1  ]a3  (lovotwl  to  an  end 
eo  bonclict-nt .  iiml  iu  time  it 
will  pnil.ably  ho  atnply  en- 
dowed for  tiio  jmrposo.  If 
it  wcn^  in  ii  couililion  to  re- 
ft jrifts  of  ilm  va. 


propria 


laii.l^ 


e  olI<T.'<i  it,  I 


that 
Ilia  it  r 


see  a  etijiy  of  "  Midler's  Fifld  Engineer."  He 
borro\v<-<,l  ihe  hook,  and  in  tin;  UihU-  of  contents 
Ills  eve  taiitrht   tin-  word    '■  chaiidflit'r,"  wliicJi 

punaiice  of  the  tliinp  at  a  glauci".      At  that  si-a- 
•on   the    ground    was    frozen    so    liard   that  the 
pickaxe  could  not  be  used.      But  the  account  of 
this  device  showi-d  a  siHicdy  iiu;thod  for  making 
inirencbments.     ''Chandeliers"  wi-io  construc- 
tions made  of  stout  timbers,  t<'n  feet  long,  into 
vliicli  were  framed  posts  live  feet  high  and  five 
feet   spart,    placed    on    the 
gimuid  in  parallel  Hues,  and 
the  open  spaces  filled  in  with 
bundles  of  fa!^cines  strontrly 
picketed  togtither — a  mova- 
ble parapet  of  wood  instead 
of  one  of  earth. 

"Carrj-iDg  out  this  idiia, 
Patnsm  set  his  men  to  work 
preparing  the  chandeliers 
and  the  fafcincs.  Wl:en 
rtady,  ihey  were  put  in  place 
:n  a  single  night.  On  the 
morning  of  March  5,  1770, 
magnificent  fonificationa 
hail  arii^cn  over  night  on 
iJurrhester  Ileights,  and  the 
Itriiifh  had  no  alf^rnaiive 
b;i:  lo  evacuate  Boston. 

The  trustees  have  not  yet 
Wn  alile  to  take  the  Rnfue 
Putnam  place  in  charge, 
having  no  funds  available 
for  its  maintenance.  Only 
a  tew  thousand  dollars  are 
neet'ssary,  and  this  will  proh- 
«bly  1«  forthcoming  sooner 


would  soon  be  dotted  with  the  bi'autifid  an 
toric  reservations  intrusted  to  its  keeping. 
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above  the  sea  levc 

from  a  cairn  at  tlie  foot  of  the  most  precipitous 

of   the  several    great   ledges — a   pile    of   stones 

heaped  up  to  perpetuate  llie  legend  of  the  fatal 
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leap  of  an  Indian  maiden.  Among  tliese  ledges 
the  mountain  laurel  blooms  profusely,  and  tlie 
slopes  are  largely  clothed  with  a  growth  ot 
chestnut.  Along  the  abrupt  eastern  and  western 
sides  pass  the  two  main  roads  between  Stock- 
bridge  and  Great  Harrington.  The  gift,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  suitable  endowment  of 
money  for  care  and  maintenance,  came  from  Misa 
Helen  C.  Butler,  of  New  York  City,  who  made 
it  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  lier  sister,  the 
late  Rosalie  Butler.  "  that  it  might  be  preserved 
forever  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public."  In 
area,  this  new  reservation  is  larger  than  all  of  the 
other  holdings  of  tlie  trustees  together,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  about  260  acres.  'J'lie  total  oi-ea 
of  the  six  reservations  now  in  charge  of  the  cor- 
poration is  4G0  acres.  Tlio  preservation  of  tlie 
beautiful  scenery  of  this  new  public  recreation- 
ground,  secure  forever  against  defacement,  will 
be  particularly  appi-eciated  by  the  numerous  sum- 
mer visitors  to  that  ciiarniiug  region  ;  and  since 
their  number  includes  so  many  persons  of  large 
wealth,  it  should  encourage  the  following  of  Miss 
Butler's  noble  example  in  othor  places. 

In  setting  an  example  that  has  been  widely 
followed  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations 
have  done  a  great  work.  To  this  example  is  due 
the  acquisition  of  the  noble  Greylock  Mountain, 
in  the  Berkshire  range,  by  the  State,  and  of  Mount 
Wachusett,  in  central  Massachusetts.  A  large 
portion  of  the  picturesque  Indian  Ridge,  in  An- 
dover,  has  been  acquired  for  public  enjoyment 
under  the  direction  of  the  Improvement  Society 
of  that  town.     Old  houses  of  important  interest 


have  been  purchased  and  carefully  restored  by 
local  historical  societies  and  other  organizations 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  The  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  has  secured  for  itself  similar 
rights  for  holding  land  in  trust,  and  has  exer- 
cised them  by  acquiring  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire  territory  valuable  for  grand 
and  picturesque  landscape  qualities. 

Across  the  ocean,  the  organization  of  this  board 
has  had  one  important  result.  The  Massachu- 
setts corporation  was  hardly  two  years  old  when 
there  was  established  in  England,  under  most  dis- 
tinguished auspices,  the  National  Trust  for  Places 
of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty,  with  ob 
jpcts  and  methods  precisely  similar.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  English  organization  for  its  Ameri- 
can prototype  was  shown  by  its  request  that 
the  Trustees  of  rublic  Reservations  nominate  a 
member  of  its  provisional  council,  an  honor 
which  was  accordingly  conferred  upon  Prof. 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  the  director  of  tlie  Arnold 
Arboretum, 

It  is  inspiring  to  consider  that  all  this  remark- 
able record  of  things  accomplished  is  the  fruit- 
age of  one  man's  idea.  It  was  Charles  Eliot,  the 
gifted  son  and  namesake  of  the  president  of 
Harvard  University,  who  firat  suggested  the  or- 
ganization and  was  its  leading  spirit  up  to  the 
time  of  liis  death,  in  1897  ;  preparing  its  reports 
and  devoting  his  time  unstintedly  to  its  work  ; 
in  the  meantime,  in  his  capacity  of  landscape 
architect,  shaping  the  development  of  the  metro- 
politan park  system,  wherein,  in  colossal  fashion, 
his  fondest  ideals  found  realization. 


PRESIDENT  OILMAN'S  ADMINISTRATION 
AT  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 


A  UNIVERSITY  is  a  very  new  thing.     The 
name  is  old,  and  the  historical  connection 
between  the  universities  of  an  olden  time  and 
the  universities  of  to-day  may  easily  be  traced. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact    that   the   great   universities   of   Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States  are,  in  their  essen- 
tials, the  creation  of  the  century  which  has  just 
closed.      These  universities  are  as  unlike  as  they 
are  new.      Each  bears  the  stamp  of  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  people  who  have  created  it,   and 
each  responds  to  special  influences  of  time  and 
place.      Yet,  with  all  their  striking  differences, 
the   universities   have  defined   themselves   as  a 
class  apart  with  increasing  definiteness  during  the 
past   fifty   years ;    and    the   fact   that   they  are 
neither  colleges  nor  museums,   nor  laboratories 
nor  libraries,  nor  learned  societies,  nor  yet  *'  in- 
stitutions empowered  to  confer  degrees,"  has  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  mtnds  of  educated  persons 
the  world  over.     What,  then,  are  universities  ? 
To  the  close  observer  and  clear  thinker,  they  are 
not  the  host  of  corporations  and  undertakings, 
many  of  them  positively  unmentionable  because 
of  their  vulgarity  or  tawdry  pretensions,  which 
assume  the  university  name  ;  but  rather  they  are 
those  institutions,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
where  students,  adequately  trained  by  previous 
study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  are  led  into 
special  fields  of  learning  and  research  by  teachers 
of  high  excellence  and  originality,  and  where  by 
the  agency  of  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and 
publications  knowledge  is  conserved,  advanced, 
and  disseminated.     To  be  a  teacher  or  a  student 
in  a  genuine  university  is  to  be  posted  at  the 
▼efy  skirmish-line  of  advancing  civilization.     To 
bair  •  share  in  creating  or  in  developing  such  a 
limTersity  is  one  of  the  highest  of  privileges. 

hk  the  United  States  the  true  university  move- 
ment- began  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  part 
at  the  enlarged  national  consciousness  which  fol- 
kfwed  the  successful  defense  of  the  integrity  of 
tbe  union  of  the  States,  and  it  found  its  support 
in  die  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  largely  influenced  by  the  example 
of  Germany. 

The  first  American  to  be  graduated  at  a  Ger- 
man university  was  Edward  Everett,  who  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen 


in  1817.  He  was  followed  by  Ticknor  in  1819,  by 
George  Bancroft  in  1820,  and  then  by  Gould, 
Whitney,  Gildersleeve,  and  a  host  of  companions. 
These  men  came  back  to  America  telling  of  the 
methods  of  investigation  which  had  trained  and 
stimulated  them,  and  urging  that  similar  advanced 
work  be  undertaken  by  the  American  colleges. 
This  seed  soon  bore  fruit,  and  on  every  hand  were 
to  be  heard  expressions  of  hope  and  of  purpose  to 
build  true  universities  on  American  soil.  A  few 
seers  like  President  Tappan  of  Michigan  and 
the  authors  of  the  Columbia  College  Report  of 
1854  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  much 
earlier,  but  by  far  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  university -building  in  America  are  those 
made  by  President  Eliot,  who  has  wholly  trans- 
formed the  Harvard  College  which  he  found  on 
assuming  the  presidency  in  1869  ;  by  President 
Gilman,  whose  sagacious  plans  for  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  are  to  be  referred  to  more 
in  detail  ;  by  President  White,  who  infused  gen- 
uine university  spirit  into  the  foundation  which 
bears  the  name  of  Ezra  Cornell ;  by  President 
Low,  who  has  guided  to  completion  the  move- 
ment to  erect  a  university  upon  the  historic 
Columbia  College  ;  and  by  President  Harper, 
who  in  defiance  of  all  traditions  has  built  a  uni- 
versity in  a  decade  by  sheer  force  of  constructive 
skill.  The  contemporary  character  of  this  imi- 
versity  movement  is  emphasized  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  all  of  these  men  are  still  living  ; 
that  no  one  of  them  has  yet  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  that  all  of  them  are  in  active  edu- 
cational service, — with  the  single  exception  of 
President  White,  who  has  exchanged  his  univer- 
sity presidency  for  high  diplomatic  honors.  Ob- 
viously, then,  our  universities  are  at  their  very 
beginnings. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  trace  each 
step  in  the  development  of  American  universities. 
It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  such  general 
facts  as  will  assist  in  understanding  and  estimat- 
ing the  service  of  Mr.  Gilman  as  president  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  which  post 
he  has  announced  his  intention  to  retire  at  the 
close  of  the  present  academic  year. 

The  institution  now  world-famous  as  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  the 
creation  of  a  corporation  bearing  the  same  name, 
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which  was  organized  during  the  lifetime  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  merchant,  of  Baltimore,  and  at 
his  request.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
on  December  24,  1873,  it  appeared  that  ho  had 
left  by  will  to  the  trustees  of  the  Jolms  Hopkins 
University  property  valued  at  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars.  This  large  sum  was  left 
without  conditions — save  that  its  principal  might 
not  be  used  for  buildings — in  order  that  the  in- 
come should  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  and  the  advanced  instruction  of  youth. 
At  once,  therefore,  the  institution  yet  to  be  or- 
ganized came  into  possession  of  an  endowment 
as  great  as  that  of  Yale,  and  more  than  one- half 
chat  of  Harvard.  An  interest  rate  of  6  or  7  per 
cent,  could  readily  be  had,  and  both  principal  and 
income  seemed  enormous.  And  for  an  academy, 
a  college,  a  laboratory,  or  a  library  they  were 
enormous,  and  would  remain  so  to-day  despite 
our  altered  standards  ;  but  for  a  university  they 
were  a  mere  beginning, — and  it  was  a  university, 
real,  not  nominal,  that  the  trustees  determined  to 
establish.  This  determination,  far  -  seeing  and 
praiseworthy,  fixed  both  the  opportunities  and  the 
limitations  of  the  undertaking  which  was  to  bear 
Johns  Hopkins^  name. 

The  first  essentials  of  a  university  are  a  man 
to  organize  and  to  guide,  and  men  to  inspire  and 
to  teach.  The  trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkms 
University  were  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  they 
sought  advice  far  and  wide  as  to  the  man  best  qual- 
ified to  give  form  to  their  desires.  As  a  result, 
they  tendered  the  presidency  of  the  university  to 
Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  then  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Mr.  Gilman  was  complet- 
ing his  forty-fourth  year  when  he  took  up  the 
work  of  his  new  office,  on  May  1,  1875.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  in  the  Class  of  1852,  had 
traveled  widely,  and  had  had  a  useful  experience 
as  professor  of  physical  and  political  geography 
at  Yale  from  1856  to  1872.  He  had  also  been 
an  oflficer  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  of  the  city  of  New  Haven. 
Mr.  Oilman's  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
were  such  as  to  fit  him  in  a  most  unusual  way 
for  the  task  of  planning  a  new  institution  in  a 
new  environment.  He  was  judicious,  tactful, 
well-informed  ;  graceful  of  speech,  and  persist- 
ent though  cautious  in  method.  He  had  a  natu- 
ral fondness  for  administrative  detail  and  for 
problems  of  classification  and  of  organization. 
He  knew  the  names  and  the  work  of  the  leading 
scholars  in  Burope  and  in  America,  and  he  was 
a  competent  judge  of  their  merits  as  teachers  and 
as  investigators.  Best  of  all,  he  had  confidence 
iu  himself  and  faith  in  his  undertaking. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Gilman  had  a  fixed  and  clear 
ideal,  and  that  ideal  was  just  such  a  university  as 


the  managers  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  trust  had 
vaguely  in  mind.  This  is  made  very  plain,  both 
by  Mr.  Gilman's  inaugural  address  and  by  his 
early  annual  reports,  in  all  of  which  he  set  him- 
self the  tHsk  of  explaining  to  the  academic  public 
and  to  tiie  public  at  large  what  were  the  methods 
and  what  tlie  aims  of  the  new  foundation.  Until 
these  plans  were  made  known,  the  average  intel- 
ligent American  took  it  for  granted  that  a  uni- 
versity was  simply  a  college  with  a  larger  name 
— a  name  assumed,  perhaps,  because  of  its  age 
or  of  its  size,  or  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
associated  witli  one  or  more  technical  or  profes- 
sional schoois  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  engi- 
neering, or  agriculture  ;  or  assumed,  perhaps,  to 
humor  the  fancy  or  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  some 
benefactor  who,  mistaking  the  fields  of  learning 
for  a  graveyard,  had  set  about  erecting  a  preten- 
tious personal  monument  instead  of  a  useful  edu- 
cational institution.  Mr.  Gilman  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  varied  and  conflicting  forms  of 
universities,  but  he  held  fast  to  the  principle 
which  underlay  the  form.  He  stated  this  prin- 
ciple tersely  in  his  inaugural  address  when  he 
said  :  **  A  university  is  a  place  for  the  advanced 
special  education  of  youth  who  have  beon  pre- 
pared for  its  freedom  by  the  discipline  of  a  lower 
school."  This  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
became  when  it  opened  its  doors  to  students,  on- 
October  3,  1876 — and  this  it  has  continued  to 
be,  through  an  exceptionally  distinguished  and 
useful  career  a  quarter-century  long. 

It  was  significant  of  the  university  spirit  that, 
its  early  prestige  was  gained  through  men,  not 
buildings.     The  rooms  in  which  the  first  instruc- 
tion was  given   were  modest  in   the  extreme. 
Though  comfortable,    they    were   simply   apart- 
ments in  remodeled  dwellings.     This  fact,  full  of 
meaning  as  it  was  to  scholars,  helped  to  hide 
from  Baltimore  and  from  the  country  the  true^ 
character  of  the  work  which  had  been  begun. 
Where  were  the  great  libraries  and  laboratories  ; 
where  the  vast  piles  of  brick  and  stone  ;  where 
the  chapels,  the  dormitories,  and  the  gymnasiums- 
which  popular  fancy  assumed  to  be  the  necessary 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  college  or  a  uni- 
versity ?     Could  these  small  rooms  and  restricted- 
laboratories  be  called  a  university  ?    What  would 
Berlin  and  Leipsic  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge- 
think  ?     Yet  they  were  indeed  the  home  of  a 
university  in  the  fullest,  as  well  as  the  most  an- 
cient, educational  use  of  the  word, — universiia^ 
magistrorum  et  scholarium^  a  body  of  teachers  and 
students. 

To  carry  out  so  noble  a  conception  as  this,  the? 
teachers  first  chosen  must  themselves,  in  their 
past  training  and  their  promised  capacity,  stand 
for  tlie  ideal  of  ripe,  accurate,  and  progressivei 
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BcbolarsbJp.  They  must  be  at  once  investigators  In  this  spirit  tlie  earliest  appointtnents  to  pro- 
who  can  teach  and  teachers  w!io  can  puali  tor-  fessorsbipa  were  made,  and  the  men  choaen 
ward  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  in  some  formed  a  small  but  noteworthy  group.  Gilder- 
direction,  or  who  can  add  to  the  interpretations  sleeve,  at  Corty-five,  broughtfrom  the  University 
of  the  knowledge  which  we  already  possess,  of  Virginia  to  the  Cliair  of  Greek  his  wide  philo- 
They  must  be  devoted  to  particular  lines  of  study,  logical  knowledge  and  bis  sure  literary  insight, 
and  must  give  promise  of  eminence  in  their  Sylvester,  one  of  the  half-dozen  most  eminent  of 
specialties,  if  eminence  has  not  been  already  at-  living  mathematicians,  crossed  the  ocean  from 
lained.  They  must  have  the  power  to  pursue  his  post  at  Woolwich  to  take  the  Chair  ot  Mathe- 
reaearches.  the  will  to  continue  and  to  interpret  matics,  which  he  only  relinquished  to  accept  the 
them,  and  the  magnetic  attraction  which  will  Savilian  Professorship  at  Oxford  seven  years 
draw  students  to  them  and  fire  them  with  their  later.  The  three  great  natural -science  groups 
teachers'  zeal  and  ambitions.  were  intrusted,  as  was  most  appropriate,  to  the 
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care  of  very  young  men.  Martin,  first  professor 
of  biology,  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Cambridge  but  two  years  before  ;  Remsen  came 
from  Williams  College  to  the  directorship  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  at  thirty,  and  Rowland  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  to  the  director- 
ship of  the  physical  laboratory  at  twenty- eight. 
These  five  men  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  three  of  them  are  still 
spared  to  carry  on  the  work  so  modestly  begun 
twenty -five  years  ago. 

These  men  were  not,  however,  to  work  alone. 
It  was  part  of  Mr.  Oilman's  plan  to  bring  to 
Baltimore,  for  a  portion  of  the  academic  year, 
scholars  of  eminence  in  other  institutions.  The 
stimulus  and  the  suggestions  of  these  visiting 
lecturers  were  an  important  element  in  the  uni- 
versity's intellectual  life.  In  the  earliest  years 
they  included  Billings,  Child,  Cooley,  Diman, 
Hilgard,  James,  Lowell,  Morris,  Newcomb, 
Walker,  Whitney,  and  von  Hoist.  In  later  years 
the  list  is  far  too  long  to  be  cited.  It  contains 
over  a  hundred  of  the  most  eminent  names  in 
Europe  and  in  America. 

Quite  as  remarkable,  in  its  way,  as  the  list  of 
the  first  professors  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity is  the  list  of  younger  teachers,  chosen 
by  Mr.  Oilman  because  of  their  promise.  Of 
those  who  are  now  living,  almost  every  one  has 
gained  distinction  in  his  chosen  field.  Brandt 
has  for  many  years  been  professor  of  Oerman  at 
Hamilton  College,  Brooks  and  Elliott  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Johns  Hopkins  faculty,  Hastings  is 
professor  of  physics  at  Yale,  Scott  is  president 
of  Rutgers  College,  and  Story  is  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Clark  University.  These  names 
are  cited  to  prove  that  Mb.  Oilman's  principle  of 
procedure  was  sound,  and  that  it  worked  as  well 
in  practice  as  in  theory. 

Who  were  the  students  ?  The  older  colleges 
were  no  less  attractive  than  before,  and  the  mi- 
gration  of  graduate  students  to  Oermany  was 
under  full  headway.  Nevertheless,  no  fewer  than 
eighty- nine  young  men  appeared  at  Baltimore 
when  the  Johns  Hopkins  opened,  and  fifty-four 
of  these  already  held  academic  degrees.  Among 
these  young  scholars  were  an  unusual  number  of 
earnest,  ambitious  men  who  have  since  risen  to 
deserved  eminence.  The  roster  of  students  in- 
cluded Herbert  B.  Adams,  historian,  for  many 
years  professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
Henry  C.  Adams,  economist  and  statistician,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  ;  Thomas  Craig, 
mathematician  ;  Oeorge  B.  Halsted,  mathemati- 
cian, of  the  University  of  Texas  ;  Charles  R. 
Lanman,  Sanskrit  scholar  and  philologist,  of 
Harvard  University  ;  Walter  H.  Page,  man  of 
letters ;   Josiah  Royce,  metaphysician,   of  Har- 


vard University  ;  and  many  more.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  names  of  these  men,  teachers  and 
scholars  alike,  because  I  am  anxious  to  make 
clear  that  they  and  their  successors  have  made 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  renowned.  Not 
the  generous  though  sadly  insufficient  endow- 
ment, not  great  buildings  and  attractive  decora- 
tions— though  they  too  have  been  added — but 
men,  and  men  alone,  have  spread  the  name  of 
the  Baltimore  merchant  around  the  whole  world. 
In  half  a  generation  Johns  Hopkins  became  a 
familiar  name  throughout  the  United  States, 
while  in  Europe  it  was  from  the  first  synonymous 
with  the  highest  type  of  American  scholarship. 
Nearly  three  thousand  students  have  pursued 
courses  of  graduate  study  at  Baltimore,  about 
six  hundred  of  them  gaining  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  To-day  these  men  are  to  be  found 
in  the  faculties  of  almost  every  important  college 
in  the  land,  passing  on  to  others  the  torch  which 
they  lighted  at  the  central  fire. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Oilman's  most  striking  innovation 
was  the  foundation  of  twenty  annual  fellowships, 
of  a  value  of  $500  each,  open  to  graduates  of  any 
college.  The  principle  of  this  was  not  new  ;  but 
in  America,  at  all  events,  it  was  the  custom  to 
restrict  appointments  to  fellowships,  where  they 
existed,  to  graduates  of  the  college  supporting 
them.  Mr.  Oilman,  on  the  other  hand,  threw 
open  the  Johns  Hopkins  fellowships  to  general 
competition  ;  and  it  was  this  step  as  much  as  any 
other  single  one  which  fixed  the  relation  of  the 
new  university  to  the  colleges  of  the  country, 
and  which  attracted  to  it  at  once  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  younger  scholars. 

Of  the  three  functions  of  a  university,  the 
conservation  of  knowledge  involves  teaching,  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  involves  investiga- 
tion, and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in- 
volves publication.  In  reality  all  three  functions 
are  closely  related,  so  much  so  as  to  be  inter- 
dependent. The  university  teacher  who  is  not 
himself  a  student,  constantly  pushing  forward 
into  new  fields,  rapidly  becomes  a  pedagogue. 
He  loses  touch  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and 
soon  is  able  only  to  go  through  the  manual  of 
arms  of  teaching.  The  investigator  who  does 
not  teach  is  without  the  stimulus  which  comes 
from  contact  with  the  student-mind,  and  without 
the  necessity  for  clear,  coherent  exposition 
whicli  teacliing  involves.  Through  publications, 
a  university  spreads  abroad,  for  specialists  arid 
for  all  who  care  to  know,  the  results  of  the 
researches  of  its  teachers  and  students,  and  so 
makes  them,  in  the  best  sense,  practical ;  thiat 
is,  effective.  All  these  ends  Mr.  Oilman  has  iiaji 
before  him,  and  all  these  functions  the  Johns 
Hopkins    University   has   faithfully  performed. 
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That  it  has  taught;  the  mature  students  who  flock 
to  its  seminars  and  its  laboratories  abundantly 
testify.  That  it  has  investigated,  the  annals  of 
philology,  of  history,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
of  medicine  conclusively  prove.  That  it  has  pub- 
lished, is  evidenced  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
and  by  the  half-dozen  journals  which  no  compe- 
tent scholar  in  their  fields  fails  to  study. 

The  service  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
to  the  nation  may  not  be  lightly  estimated.  Col- 
leges and  universities,  old  and  new,  have  leaned 
upon  its  example  and  its  influence.  As  Kant 
said  of  David  Hume's  service  to  him,  it  has 
roused  more  than  one  ancient  foundation  from 
its  dogmatic  slumber  and  startled  it  into  self- 
questioning  and  self-criticism.  It  has  held  up 
new  ideals,  suggested  new  methods,  enforced 
new  and  high  standards  of  excellence  and  of 
achievement.  It  has  shed  luster  upon  the  State 
of  Maryland,  whose  history  it  has  laboriously  ex- 
plored, and  whose  physical  features  and  charac- 
teristic products  it  has  so  exhaustively  studied. 
Through  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more has  passed,  at  a  bound,  from  a  class  with 
Liverpool,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  and  Odessa  to 
a  place  among  the  Cultur-  Stddte  with  Bologna, 
Paris,  Oxford,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin. 

After  twenty- five  years  of  such  brilliant  ser- 
vice, the  Johns  Hopkins  University  closes  one 
era — the  era  of  its  origin — with  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Oilman.  Changed  fortunes  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  commerce  have  sadly  impaired  its 
original  endowment.  To  do  all  that  it  could  readily 
do  well,  it  needs  not  less  than  $10,000,000  addi- 
tional. At  present  rates  of  interest  this  sum, 
apparently  large,  would  produce  an  income  equal 
to  only  about  one-half  of  the  amount  which 
Harvard  University  receives  each  year  from  stu- 
dents' fees.  The  cost  of  conducting  Harvard  or 
Columbia  University  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
a  million  dollars  a  year.  Surely  Johns  Hopkins 
needs  half  that  sum.  In  it  Baltimore  and  Mary- 
land have  their  strongest  claim  to  distinction, 
and  in  it  the  nation  has  one  of  its  most  precious 
possessions.  Midway  between  North  and  South, 
easily  reached  from  the  East  and  the  West,  with 
the  great  resources  of  the  nation's  capital  just  at 
hand,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  before 
it  a  career  worthy  of  its  origins.  A  generation 
— a  century,  even — is  as  nothing  in  the  life  of  a 
university.  Bologna  has  celebrated  its  eight- 
hundredth  anniversary,  and  the  beginnings  of 
Oxford  are  lost  in  myth  and  fable.  The  princi- 
ples for  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  stands  will 
become  clearer  and  better  established  as  time 
passes.  Its  scope  will  widen,  and  it  will  touch 
oew  fields  with  its  inspiring  ideals.      For  exam- 


ple, there  is  not  in  this  whole  land  a  school  of 
jurisprudence  worthy  of  a  university.  Of  schools 
of  private  law  there  are  many — good,  bad,  and 
indifferent ,  but  a  great  school  of  jurisprudence, 
public  and  private,  which  shall  train  teachers  and 
students  of  law,  has  yet  to  be  planned  and  built. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  has  shown  in  its  School  of 
Medicine  what  a  university's  professional  schools 
should  be  in  aim  as  well  as  in  method.  It  will 
surely  be  given  the  opportunity  to  perform  the 
same  service  for  jurisprudence  and  for  tech- 
nology. The  endowments  which  make  this  pos- 
sible will  immortalize  the  donors.  Existing  de- 
partments need  to  be  developed  and  strengthened; 
and  additional  chairs  are  needed,  particularly  in 
philosophy,  psychology,  education,  economics, 
history,  and  literature.  Each  of  these  great 
disciplines  abounds  in  problems  awaiting  univer- 
sity solution,  and  each  has  important  interpreta- 
tions to  contribute  to  the  circle  of  the  sciences. 

To  suppose  that  the  funds  to  make  all  this 
possible  will  not  be  found,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
American  people  have  lost  their  lofty  and  per- 
sistent idealism,  and  that  Maryland  and  Balti- 
more, especially,  are  without  ambition  or  pride. 
The  idea  is  inconceivable.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  $60,000,000  were  given  by  private 
donors  to  education  in  the  United  States  during 
1899.  Suppose  this  amount  to  be  grossly  exag- 
gerated, it  would  still  exceed  the  total  revenues 
of  many  a  government ;  but  it  is  only  a  tithe  of 
what  is  coming.  Wealth  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  culture  is  following  a  short 
generation  behind  it.  The  uselessness  of  mere 
accumulation,  and  the  immorality. of  not  giving 
back  to  the  highest  uses  of  the  community  some 
portion  of  what  the  community  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  gain,  will  become  clearer  year  by  year. 
The  most  attractive  and  the  most  lucrative  in- 
vestment will  be  found  to  be  in  a  university  : 
not  in  foolishly  founding  a  new  one,  spending 
millions  to  duplicate  what  is  already  well  done, 
before  a  dollar  can  become  productive  in  new 
lines  ;  but  rather  in  strengthening  the  weak  places 
in  an  institution  of  proved  usefulness  and  capacity. 
As  these  facts  become  familiar,  to  the  minds  of 
men  of  wealth  with  an  honorable  ambition  to  be 
remembered  for  service  to  their  kind,  they  will 
seek  out  the  institutions  which  conserve,  advance, 
and  disseminate  knowledge — the  great  universi- 
ties ;  and  they  will  surely  see  to  it  that  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore,  is  en- 
abled to  go  forward  freely  in  its  great  work,  to 
meet  new  demands,  to  rise  to  new  opportunities, 
and  to  carry  out  fully  the  plans  and  the  ideals 
of  the  wise  an(i  kindly  gentleman  who  guided  its 
beginnings. 
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BY  DR.   SAMUEL  G.   SMITH. 


THE  late  Senator  Davis  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  more  like  Lord  Beaconsfield  tlian  any 
other  man  who  has  appeared  in  American  public 
life.  There  was  the  same  brilliant  imagination, 
the  same  audacious  courage,  the  same  intuition 
of  human  motive  ;  and  both  men  were  led  by 
temperament  and  inclination  to  consider  govern- 
ment in  its  larger  relations  rather  than  in  the 
domain  of  domestic  affaics.  Nor  do  I  doubt 
that,  under  similar  conditions  of  development 
and  opportunity,  Mr.  Davis  would  have  been  a 
match  for  Beaconsfield  on  the  field  of  world -poli- 
tics. Opportunity  is  one  of  the  largest  measure- 
ments in  the  visible  circumference  of  genius. 
Beaconsfield  used  his  literary  gift  as  the  organ  of 
his  political  purposes  ;  he  was  for  years  both 
feared  and  distrusted  by  the  natural  leaders  of 
his  party  ;  he  had  little  knowledge  and  less  taste 
for  the  details  of  government  or  the  management 
of  finance,  though  in  these  matters  he  rarely 
made  conspicuous  mistakes  ;  he  gained  final  as- 
cendency by  the  sheer  force  of  ideas,  backed  by 
an  imperial  will.  Each  of  these  statements  is 
equally  true  of  Cushman  Kellogg  Davis. 

Bom  in  New  York,  from  the  best  New  Eng- 
land stock  ;  educated  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan ; 
spending  two  years  in  the  South  as  an  officer  in 
the  Union  arftiy, — this  man  of  Minnesota  had  of 
right  and  in  large  measure  that  American  breadth 
of  character  belonging  in  some  degree  to  the  most 
provincial  of  our  citizens. 

His  death  removed  him  from  the  midst  of 
great  activities,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  splendid 
powers,  and  at  the  climax  of  a  fame  that  had  be- 
come international.  At  home,  his  friends  were 
triumphant,  his  enemies  were  silenced  ;  and,  per- 
manently  secure  in  his  political  leadership,  he  was 
regarded  by  common  consent  as  the  first  citizen 
of  Minnesota.  His  funeral  was  a  remarkable  tes- 
timonial of  public  respect,  participated  in  by  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks.  The  sorrow  was  as  genuine  as 
it  was  widespread  ;  and  yet,  one  could  not  forbear 
to  think  how  fine  to  die  at  such  a  time  rather 
than  to  *<  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage,"  with  the 
pitiable  feebleness  of  helpless  old  age. 

The  recent  career  of  Senator  Davis  is  so  much 
a  part  of  American  history  that  the  entire  coun- 
try recognizes,  in  the  loss  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at 
this  critical  time,  an  irreparable  public  calamity. 
His  vigorous  leadership  in  the  events  leading  up 


to  the  war  with  Spain,  his  great  services  as  a 
member  of  the  Paris  Peace  Commission,  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  all  matters  connected  with 
pending  treaties,  are  facts  fresh  in  the  memory. 
After  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  1887,  his  studies  and  his  aptitudes  led  him  to 
a  special  career.  He  applied  himself  with  great 
industry  to  a  renewed  study  of  the  modern  au- 
thorities in  international  law  ;  and  he  not  only 
examined  all  the  important  treaties  and  state 
papers  pertaining  to  this  country,  but  he  ex- 
plored the  history  and  methods  of  diplomacy 
from  the  days  of  Grotius  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  man  in  pub- 
lic life  surpassed  him  in  the  authoritative  schol- 
arship of  the  subject. 

The  public  career  of  Mr.  Davis  began  with  his 
election  as  governor  of  Minnesota,  in  1874,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty -five.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  1867,  and  was  after  that 
for  five  years  United  States  district  attorney, 
since  he  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  as  were 
nearly  all  ambitious  men  of  talent  and  education 
forty  years  ago.  But  his  campaign  for  governor 
was  his  real  entrance  into  public  life,  for  he 
came  forward  as  the  tribune  of  the  people  upon 
a  personal  platform  of  antagonism  to  corporate 
interests  ;  and,  though  opposed  by  the  recognized 
political  leaders,  this  young  man,  without  money 
or  influential  friends,  overthrew  the  party  ma- 
chine, secured  the  Republican  nomination ^  and 
was  triumphantly  elected. 

On  the  wrapper  inclosing  a  bundle  of  manu- 
script left  by  Senator  Davis  is  this  inscription, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  and  dated  1893  : 

*<  Bened  ictus — for  it  was  the  most  filial  of  all 
the  children  of  my  thought.  It  made  me  gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota.** 

It  is  his  lecture,  entitled  **  Modern  Feudal- 
ism," written  early  in  the  '70's,  delivered  first  in 
St.  Paul,  and  afterwards  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  The  address  runs  a  parallel  between  the 
institution  of  feudalism  and  the  powers  and  dan- 
gers of  modern  corporations.  It  was  primarily 
an  attack  upon  the  railroads.  A  former  governor 
had  promised,  if  elected,  to  *<  shake  the  railroads 
over  hell."  This  lecture  was  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit,  but  was  done  with  a  rhetorical  elabo- 
ration of  detail  unknown  to  the  author  of  the 
phrase.  The  attack  is  lurid,  and  closes  with  a 
comparison  between  tlie  railway  corporation  and 
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the  spirit  in  the  casket  drawn  ap  by  tbe  fisher- 
man in  the  "Arabian  Nights."     It  had  a  siren 
voice  until  the  credulous    fiBherman    broke  the 
seal  of  Solomon,  and  then  the  creature  expanded 
into  "an    awful,    malignant    demon."      Such  a 
devil  was  the  railway  corporation  "which  grew 
to  terror  as  it,  too,  shaped  itself  above  the  heads 
of  the  people  into  a  malignant  agency,  greater 
than  the  Constitution,  greater  than  the  people, 
and  careering  over  the  land  like  an  apocalyptic 
angel  of  wrath  with  the  seals  of  woe  in  its  willing 
hands."     The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis  at 
that  time  was  the  public  ownership  of  the  road- 
beds, with  private  and 
diverse    ownership    of 
cars  and   engines  open 
to  any  one  who  had  the 
money   to    buy    them. 
And  he   asks :    "Give 
me  one  sound,  consist- 
eat  reason  why  a  rail- 
way   sliould    not    be   a 
public    highway  tbat 
does   not    apply  in    the 
same  sense  to  the  Erie 
Canal,    the    Mississippi 
River,  or  to  a  common 
wagon-road."     He  pro- 
posed to  "condemn  the 
roads  and  pay  the  own- 
ers for  them  what  the 
courts  say  they  are 
worth." 

The  lecture  is  not  in 
the  later  manner  of  its 
author,  but  is  rather  the 
stump  speech  of  a  fron- 
tier lawyer  anxious  for 
the  public  ear  ;  and  it 
certainly  served  its  pur- 
pose. At  that  time  Mr.  Phoioi.jp.ii.ti.wa.h..,giOT, 
Davis  was  usually  se-  the  late  beni 
cured  as  counsel  in  all 

important  cases  against  the  corporations.  In  after 
years  he  was  frequently  retained  for  the  railroad 
companies,  and  not  against  them,  and  it  is  some- 
times charged  that  he  had  wjiolly  deserted  hie 
former  opinions.  He  doubtless  modified  them, 
and  it  is  certain  that  important  business  projects, 
such  as  the  improvement  of  the  "  Soo  "  canal, 
were  powerfully  aided  by  him  in  the  Senate  in 
the  interests  of  all  his  constituents ;  but  the 
leaven  of  the  early  convictions  always  remained 
with  him.  In  1686,  in  an  address  delivered  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  he  said  :  "  Tlie  modern  cor- 
poration took  huge  proportions.  Tlie  legislature 
became  its  committee,  the  judge  its  rppstor, 
the  executive  its  puppet,  tlie  bar  its  jiandfr,  the 


pulpit  its  apologist,  the  laborer  its  vassal,  and 
the  State  its  prey."  His  mind,  however,  was 
occupied,  in  his  legislative  work,  chiefly  with 
other  matters,  but  he  never  lost  his  interest  in 
the  common  people.  He  said  to  me,  speaking 
of  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  :  "The  so- 
cial question  is  far  from  settled.  I  feel  no  cer- 
tainty of  the  future.  Were  I  thirty  years 
younger,  I  would  give  my  life  to  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  I  have  now  no  vocation 
as  a  reformer." 

Senator  Bavis  was  a  practical  and  sagacious 
politician.  He  saw  tides  of  opinion  coming  from 
afar  and  discounted 
them  in  advance.  On 
account  of  this  practical 
wisdom,  he  could  afioni 
to  neglect  many  details 
of  organization  that 
chiefly  occupy  men 
who  are  less  astute.  He 
repeatedly  baffled  the 
shrewdest  of  his  antago- 
nists, after  they  were 
certain  he  was  defeated. 
His  influence  in  public 
life  was  in  favor  of  vig- 
orous but  clean  politics. 
He  thought  it  betWr  to 
contend  with  ideas 
rather  than  with  cor- 
ruption funds,  and  he 
deplored  the  increasing 
tendency  to  make  "  le- 
gitimate expenses,"  like 
charity,  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins. 

In  the  Senatorial  con- 
test of  1875,  while  still 
governor,  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  a  seat  in  the 
ATI8.  OF  MiKKESoTA.        United     Statss    Senate 
against  Alexander  Ram- 
sey, the  recognized  head  of  the  party.    Ramsey  se- 
cured the  caucus  nomination,  the  friends  of  Davis 
bolted,  and  a  three-cornered  figlit  raged  for  some 
weeks,  witli  the  picturesque  figure  of  Ignatius 
Donnelly  representing    the  political   opposition. 
The  deadlock  was  finally  broken  by  the  election 
of  Judge  McMillan  as  a  compromise  candidate. 
This  affair  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  political 
reputation  of  Governor  Davis,  and  when  bis  term 
of    office   expired    lie  was    not  a  candidate   for 
reelection.      He  returned  to  the  practice  of  the 
profession  of  law,  and  though  an  important  figure 
at  the  bar,  he  was  largely  devoid  of  political  in- 
fluence for  soflie  years.      With  the  impatience  of 
a  young  man  of  high  talent,  accentuated  by  a 
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ment  ol  humaD  knowledge  ;  and,  becaiieeof  their 
scholarship,  had  no  authoritative  word  on  any 
living  question.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  scholar  in  thw 
medieval  sense,  but  with  some  important  addi- 
tions and  qualifications.  His  knowledge  of  his- 
tory was  broad,  and  in  the  classical  period  was 
extensive,  while  he  was  a  specialist  in  both  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  France  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  knew  French  very  well,  but 
he  did  not  read  German ;  nor  was  he  largely 
influenced  by  the  German  thinkers,  regarding 
the  French  as  their  superiors.  He  vras  fond  of 
Shakespeare,  and  during  this  period  wrote  and 
published  a  book — "Law  in  Shakespeare" — di- 
rected against  the  Baconian  heresy. 

His  tastes  in  English  literature  were  intense 
rather  than  wide.  He  admired  Byron,  but  he 
could  not  abide  Wordsworth,  He  cared  little 
for  Burns,  but  Keats  and  Shelley  made  music  for 
him.  He  regarded  Shakespeare  as  the  greatest 
mind  of  the  English-speaking  world,  but  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  read  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  which  I  tried  to  convince  him  was  the 
lawyer's  poem  of  all  the  ages.  He  waa  not 
greatly  interested  in  biological  science,  and  waa 
not  deeply  read  in  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  their 
school.  His  knowledge  of  philosophy  was  not 
profound,  and  he  had  little  faith  in  the  valae  of 
formal  thought.  Curiously  enough,  he  was  not 
a  thorough  student  of  the  modern  economic  and 
social  sciences  ;  yet  he  was  much  interested  in  the 
writings  of  Louis  Blanc  His  mental  friend- 
ships were  very  various :  he  liked  Montaigne's 
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natural  vein  of  melancholy,  he  regarded  his  po- 
litical fortunes  as  forever  ruined.  But  it  was 
only  another  case  where  the  effioi'escence  of  suc- 
cess was  cut  back  that  the  roots  of  strength 
might  have  a  chance  to  develop. 

The  ten  years  from  1877  to  1887  I  regard  as 
the  most  important  formative  period  of  his  life. 
He  deserted  his  former  associates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  faithful  friends,  and  he  devoted 
his  life  to  his  books,  save  for  the  time  needed 
in  his  law  practice.  In  his  modest  home,  a 
simple  two-story  frame  house  which  he  occupied 
until  hb  death,  he  lived  with  the  great  souls  of 
all  the  ages.  In  this  decade  of  retirement  he 
took  up  again  the  reading  of  the  classics,  laid 
aside  from  his  college  days  ;  he  pursued  the  study 
of  French  and  Italian,  to  which  he  added,  in  later 
years,  the  Spanish  language.  Educated  in  the 
Romance  languages  chiefly  by  self-study,  his  use 
of  them  was  literary  rather  than  linguistic  ;  but 
hifl  gift  for  language  was  very  great,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  he  would  have  been  a  mas- 
ter in  the  use  of  foreign  languages,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue, 

Mr.  Davis  liaa  been  characterized  as  a  "scholar" 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  the  term  is 
eo  vague  that  it  lias  practically  lost  its  meaning 
to  modern  men.  Time  was  when  a  scholar,  with 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was  the  sympa- 
thetic companion  of  every  other  scholar  in  the 
world  ;  for  all  pursued  the  same  studies,  read 
the  same  books,  and  cherisiied  similar  ideals. 
Bat  these  men  were  not  mastera  of  any  depart- 
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esnys,  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons,  and  Edmund 
Bnrke'fl  gpeeches,  as  well  aa  Burton's  "  Anatomy 
of  MeUncboly."  He  waa  so  fiifted  in  language 
and  imacination,  that  I  always  thouglit  him  bet- 
tar  fitted  for  a  literary  tban  for  a  political  career. 
Had  liis  lot  been  cast  in  a  literary  center,  he 
woold  doubtlesa  have  been  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  world  of  letters.  He  waa  recognized  aa  a 
great  lawyer,  but  be  was  not  really  enamoured 
of  his  profeasion.  In  the  period  of  his  gloom, 
early  in  the  '80'b,  he  once  said  :  "  If  I  were 
able,  I  would  take  my  law  books  into  Bridge 
Square,  make  a  bonfire  of  them,  and  then  devoto 
myself  to  literature."  This  was  perhaps  such  a 
passing  fancy  aa  once  led  Goethe  serioualy  to 
contemplate  leaving  Germany  and  beginning  life 
elsewhere  under  an  aaaumed  name. 

It  W88  at  thia  period  that  Governor  Davia 
wrote  the  two  lectures  which  he  afterwards 
printed-^" Hamlet "   and   "Madame    Roland." 


The  lecture  on  "Hamlet"  was  antobiographical 
in  spirit,  and  expressed  his  own  condition  of 
melancholy — his  sense  of  break  with  the  practi- 
cal world  of  affairs.  The  closing  passages  spoke 
of  life's  failures  and  man's  impotencies,  and  thus 
he  writes : 

Love,  Paphian  at  once  and  pure,  comes  towards  as 
like  a  dawn,  caroling  with  all  the  music  of  the  mom- 
fug,  garlanded,  and  bearing  wreaths  of  all  the  dowers. 
But  even  as  she  reaches  forth  her  embracing  arms,  her 
face  wans,  her  efe  darkles,  her  mind  wanders  awajr, 
the  song  liecomes  a  dirge,  the  flowers  fa^le,  and  she 
hands  us  fennel  and  rue,  rosemariea  for  remembrance 
and  pauaies  for  thought.,  all  withered — and  we  are 
Bamlet. 

The  lecture  was  first  delivered  in  the  Opera 
House,  St.  Paul,  for  a  local  charity.  I  remem 
ber  well  the  cold  and  stately  reading  of  the 
paper,  and  how  moat  of  the  audience  went  away 
wondering  what  it  had  all  been  about ;  but  tb» 
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judicious  had  food  for  reflection.  The  lecture 
was  printed  with  the  other  on  *»  Madj^me  Roland,'* 
which  was  meant  to  show  what  the  wife  of  a  pub- 
lic man  ought  to  be  like,  and  the  pamphlet  was 
sent  forth  to  men  in  various  parts  of  the  State — 
as  curious  a  form  of  campaign  document  as  was 
ever  known  in  politics.  And  all  this  happened 
on  tlie  far  frontiers  of  culture — in  the  undevel- 
oped Northwest. 

When  he  spoke,  however,  in  those  days,  Mr. 
Davis  was  a  powerful  and  persuasive  orator,  par- 
ticularly when  he  did  not  have  time  for  careful 
preparation.  His  written  speeches  were  too 
much  refined  and  embellished  for  popular  hear- 
ing, and  in  his  later  years  he  lacked  voice  and 
vigor.  But  in  the  days  of  his  battles  he  was  able 
to  stir  the  passions  of  men,  and  won  fame  as  an 
orator,  which  in  maturer  days  was  tempered  to 
the  power  of  luminous  statement  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  weighty  personality. 

In  his  library,  in  the  midst  of  his  books,  to  his 
friends  he  was  the  most  lovable  of  men.  His 
conversation  took  the  widest  range,  and  he  was 
the  most  brilliant  talker  1  ever  knew.  Wit,  wis- 
dom, persiflage,  repartee, — all  were  his  servants  ; 
and  he  would  smoke  and  sparkle  and  teach  until 
midnight,  while  the  listener  forgot  the  flight  of 
hours.  In  summing  him  up,  account  must  be 
taken  of  a  power  he  had,  in  common  with  the 
greatest  minds,  of  applying  certain  general  con- 
ceptions to  various  fields  of  thought  and  life. 
His  guesses  were  of  more  value  than  the  painful 
researches  of  most  men.  He  valued  men  for  the 
side  of  their  character  which  appealed  to  him, 
and  that  was  what  he  always  tried  to  call  out.  I 
have  never  known  any  one  so  facile  in  his  per- 
sonal contact  with  those  whom  he  knew  well. 
Let  one  man  come  into  the  library,  and  a  differ- 
ent Davis  sat  there — the  friend  with  whom  I  had 
just  been  conversing  had  vanished  ;  add  another 
caller,  and,  mixed  with  the  new  chemical,  the 
host  was  changed  into  still  a  third  character. 
Nor  was  this  ever  mere  acting, — it  was  the  re- 
sult of  social  contact  upon  a  nature  peculiarly 
sensitive. 

In  religious  faith  he  kept  company  with  many 
men  of  his  time.  Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he 
was  inclined  to  skepticism  in  his  earlier  years — a 
condition  of  mind  strengthened  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  French  writers.  In  his  later  years  he 
reverted  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  accepted 
God,  immortality,  and  the  revelation  in  Christ. 
I  remember  one  evening  he  had  asked  ine  many 
questions  about  modern  biblical  criticism,  and  I 
gave  him  such  answers  as  I  could.  At  the  con- 
clusion, he  summed  it  up  thus  : 

It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  these  things  dis- 
cussed by  the  friends  of  the  Church  rather  than  by  lier 


enemies  ;  but  it  is  not  new — Voltaire  had  much  to  say 
on  the  subject.  The  heart  of  the  question  is  not  in  any 
debate  about  the  history  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  I 
am  very  familiar  with  the  Bible.  Job  is  the  noblest 
poem  ever  written,  and  there  is  much  of  the  loftiest 
eloquence  in  the  Prophets.  Nor  is  it  in  the  literature 
of  the  Bible  that  the  problem  of  faith  rests.  I  know 
human  history,  and  I  know  that  in  the  first  century 
something  happened  that  destroyed  the  old  world  and 
gave  birth  to  the  new.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  would 
account  for  that  change,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
adequate  solution  that  has  ever  been  proposed. 

The  time  of  his  second  apprenticeship  in  the 
school  of  life  at  length  passed,  leaving  as  deep 
an  influence  upon  him  as  did  those  silent  years 
in  London  upon  the  soul  of  William  Shake- 
speare;  and  in  1887,  by  the  general  consent  of 
his  party,  he  was  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Minnesota.  As 
often  happens  with  new  Senators,  and  particu- 
larly with  those  who  have  not  had  experience  in 
the  lower  house,  he  did  not  fill  the  expectation 
of  his  friends  by  the  position  he  achieved  during 
his  first  term!  His  diflBculties  were  increased  by 
the  cares  of  patronage,  a  burden  which  he  very 
much  disliked.  But  year  by  year  he  grew  in 
influence  both  at  Washington  and  at  home,  until 
he  reached  universal  recognition. 

It  was  in  1894,  when  the  country  was  para- 
lyzed by  a  labor  conflict  tliat  seemed  to  portend 
the  uprooting  of  the  social  fabric,  that  Mr.  Davis 
first  gained  a  fame  that  was  really  national. 
Senator  Kyle  had  introduced  into  the  Senate  a 
resolution  the  object  of  which  was  to  allow  the 
strikers  to  stop  all  traffic,  if  they  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  mail-car  and  the  engine.  It  was 
known  as  the  *'  mail-train  "  resolution.  Senator 
Davis  received  a  telegram  from  the  workingmen 
of  Duluth  asking  him  to  support  the  resolution. 
The  message  arrived  after  he  had  gone  to  bed  ; 
and,  without  waiting  to  dress  or  to  reflect  upon 
the  possible  effect  upon  his  political  fortunes,  he 
wrote  an  answer  in  pencil,  and  sent  it  back  by 
the  messenger.  The  telegram  is  still  familiar  to 
the  American  people.  Among  other  things,  he 
said:  *'My  duty  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  forbids  me  to  sustain  a  resolution  to  legalize 
lawlessness.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  vote 
to  dissolve  this  government." 

It  was  a  new  voice  in  the  hearing  of  America 
— the  voice  of  a  brave  man  and  a  patriot.  It 
quickened  into  organic  life  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple in  representative  government,  and  it  nerved 
the  officers  of  the  law  to  the  performance  of  their 
obvious  duty.  It  also  pointed  out  to  working- 
men  that  they  must  seek  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances by  lawful  and  constitutional  methods, all 

else  is  anarchy.  The  next  day  the  nation  pro- 
claimed him  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  his  name 
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ma  on  the  lipe  of  men  in  the  streets  of  every 
dty  ftnd  hamlet  in  the  country. 

Ho  was  soon  Beriously  mentioned  by  influential 
joamals  in  many  States  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, and  men  of  great  prominence  in  party  coun- 
cils encouraged  the  movement.  But  this  crown- 
ing honor  was  not  to  he  his,  as  issues  which  he 
did  not  represent  and  methods  lie  could  not  con- 
trol soon  became  dominant  in  the  nation's  ac- 
tivities. 


Cusbman  Kellogg  Davis  was  a  man  of  lumi- 
nous intellect,  and  rendered  conspicuous  services 
to  his  country  by  his  courage,  devotion,  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  his  character,  like- 
a  gi'anite  foundation,  was  his  tenacity  of  convic- 
tion, his  incorruptible  honesty, — the  fine  survival 
of  Puritan  blood.  His  rare  and  intense  friend- 
ships for  the  few  he  loved  were  as  precious  to  him 
as  the  sacrifices  for  tlie  many  whom  he  served 
were  affluent  and  conspicuous. 


THE   CAREER   OF   HENRY   VILLARD. 


THE  proper  time  has  not  come  to  set  an  esti- 
mate upon  the  hfe-work  of  Henry  ViUaid. 
Jn  the  quiet  of  his  last  years,  we  are  told,  he 
wrote  his  memoirs,  leaving  them  behind  him 
with  the  injunction  tliat  they  are  not  to  be  given 
to  the  public  for  twenty-five  years.      When  in 


1925  the  personal  recollections  of  Henry  Villard 
may  serve  to  throw  a  fresh  sidelight  upon  the 
history  o(  the  last  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  United  States,  the  biographer  may 
he  trusted  to  tell  ue  finally  of  the  career  of  Mr. 


Villard  himself.  No  man  could  have  played  so 
large  a  part  in  enterprises  of  such  great  pith  and 
moment  as  occupied  thirty  years  of  Mr.  Vil- 
lard's  active  career  without  raising  up  some  de- 
tractors and  some  enemies.  Even  these  must 
admit  that  Mr.  Villard  was  a  man  of  vast  capa- 
city,— by  nature  a  leader  and  an  inspirer  of  men, 
and  one  whose  personality  possessed  rare  distinc- 
tion. In  New  York  he  was  most  prominently 
identified  with  finance  ;  but  he  was  also  promi- 
nent iu  philanthropy  ;  a  patron  of  art,  music, 
and  literature,  and  a  power  behind  the  throne  in 
politics  and  journalism. 

In  the  West,  however,  Mr.  Villard  was  not  so 
much  the  man  who  financed  railroads  as  the  man 
who  actually  developed  the  country  by  pushing 
transportation  lines  into  the  wilderness.  A  con- 
siderable series  of  Northwestern  States,  that  now 
have  their  two  Senators  apiece  at  Washington, 
and  that  chose  Presidential  electors  the  week  be- 
fore Mr.  Villard  died,  owe  their  early  admission 
to  the  Union  to  the  splendid  audacity  of  Henry 
Villard  as  a  railroad-builder.  The  completion  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1883  was  one  of 
the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  our  genera- 
tion. Its  achievement  was  due  solely  to  the 
wonderful  combination  in  Mr.  Villard  of  the  gifts 
of  the  man  who  sees  visions  and  the  talents  of  the 
man  who  can  execute  rapidly  on  a  great  scale. 

Mr.  Villard  seems  never  to  have  had  his  day 
of  small  things.  We  find  him  arriving  in  this 
country  a  young  German,  with  no  mastery  of 
English.  Yet,  from  working  on  German  news- 
papers, he  is,  in  short  order,  commanding  an 
excellent  English  style  and  writing  for  our  lead- 
ing journals.  The  great  concern  of  that  day  is 
politics  ;  and'  Villard,  although  very  young,  is 
not  concerning  himself  about  anything  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  It  is  with  Lincoln  and  the 
leaders  that  he  comes  into  close  contact  as  a 
young  journalist,  rather  than  with  the  ephemeral 
concerns  of  the  street  or  the  police  court.     A 
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little  later   he   is   at  Washington,    representing 
newspapers  in  a  highly  discretionary  capacity. 

His  taste  for  the  best  and  highest  things  is 
evidenced  by  his  three  years  in  Boston,  a  little 
later,  where  he  is  one  of  the  creators  and  the  first 
executive  officer  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion ;  and  where  all  his  surroundings,  personal 
and  professional,  are  of  the  most  interesting  and 
desirable  sort,  and  where  he  wins  the  great  re- 
ward of  his  life — the  hand  of  the  only  daughter 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  in  detail  his 
course  along  the  pathway  of  international  finance, 
or  of  Northwestern  transportation  projects.  But 
it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Mr.  Villard  was 
always  dealing  with  high  and  large  ideas,  as  if 
possessed,  from  boyhood,  of  a  certain  instinct 
that  made  it  easy  for  him  to  perceive  and  hold 
fast  to  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  that  there  is 
always  room  at  the  top.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
true,  to  be  sure,  that  there  are  many  young  men 
whose  road  to  success  would  lie  in  the  disdaining 
of  small  things  ;  and  Mr.  Villard's  career  could 
furnish  no  set  pattern  for  the  average  young  man. 

Yet  it  is  always  fine  to  see  a  nature  capable  of 
large  things  that  is  not  enchained  in  the  meshes 
of  the  trivial.  Mr.  Villard  had  large  ideas,  and 
great  courage  in  their  execution.  He  was  will- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility  of  leading  other 
men  to  invest  in  schemes  which,  however  splen- 
did, might  have  their  chapters  of  disaster  before 
the  page  of  final  success  should  be  written.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  in  the  war  period 
he  should  have  been  profoundly  interested  in 
that   vast   struggle,   and  should   have   laid   the 


foundations  of  his  fortune  in  bis  unhesitating 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Union  cause 
and  in  the  ability  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  redeem  its  obligations.  It  was  equally 
characteristic  that  after  the  war  he  should  have 
thrown  himself  into  what  was  then  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  work  the  country  had  before  it— 
namely,  the  development  of  the  Northwest.  Fi- 
nally, nothing  could  better  have  exhibited  Mr. 
Villard's  versatility  and  breadth  of  mind  than  his 
subsequent  appreciation  of  the  great  part  that 
electricity  was  to  play  in  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  his  association  with  the  vast  enter- 
prises of  invention  and  commerce  that  are  brought 
to  mind  by  the  name  of  Edison. 

We  shall  perhaps  never  know  much  about  the 
full  extent  of  Mr.  Villard's  beneficence.  He 
helped  an  almost  countless  number  of  good  causes 
in  this  country,  and  it  was  always  his  peculiar 
pleasure  to  confer  benefits  upon  that  part  of  G«r* 
many  whence  he  came.  Moreover,  his  gifts  were 
conferred  with  appreciation  of  what  in  modem 
experience  is  deemed  true  charity. 

Mr.  Murat  Halstead,  who  had  known  Mr.  Vil- 
lard well  for  forty  years,  has  prepared  some  rem- 
iniscences of  his  career,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  earlier  portions  of  it,  that  will  interest 
many  readers,  and  that  follow  herewith.  The 
best  formal  summary  of  the  events  of  Mr.  Vil- 
lard's life  will  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  Nation 
for  November  15.  A  biographical  study  of  his 
life  and  career  from  the  pen  of  a  long-time  friend 
and  associate  like  Mr.  Horace  White,  Mr.  Carl 
Schurz,  or  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  would  be  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  our  own  times. 


SOME   REMINISCENCES   OF   MR.  VILLARD 


BY  MURAT  HALSTEAD. 


THE  late  Henry  Villard  was  for  several 
years  a  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial^  when  1  had  something  to  do  with 
that  journal ;  and  the  fact  that  ho  was  a  journal- 
ist before  he  became  a  buildnr  of  railroads  and 
manager  of  vast  material  afl'airH  in  much  better 
known  in  the  Western  and  ('antral  than  in  the 
Elastem  States,  or  in  Europe.  lliH  connection 
with  the  Cincinnati  Commrrnial  and  othnr  ntiws- 
papers  known  as  <*  WeHUjrn,"  and  tlm  dJMtinction 
of  his  service  as  a  wriu^r,  \h  on«  of  thn  tradi- 
tions of  the  newspaper  rnnn  of  tho  Oliio  and 
northern  Mississippi  and  Minftonri  vallnyH.  lie 
WIS  mj  friend  ;  and  1  havo  lon^jr  hiild  liini  in 
tdgfa.  estiinaiion  as  an  hotioralilM  nxain)>le  of  a 


man  whose  education  was  in  two  continents,  and 
his  Americanism  not  less  distinct  and  strong  be- 
cause he  was  born  in  one  of  the  smaller  king- 
doms of  Europe. 

In  1853,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Henry  Vil- 
lard, as  )ie  then  began  to  cell  himself  (he  had 
been  born  Heinrich  Hilgard),  left  his  father's 
homo  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  came  to  the  United 
Statos,  where  he  soon  learned  to  know  the  Ohio, 
MiHHiHsippi,  and  Missouri  rivers  more  familiarly 
than  the  Uhinc^  and  found  the  crowning  labors 
of  hia  strcMiuous  and  successful  life  in  opening 
tlH3  wluMit  lands  of  North  America,  especially  to 
his  American  countrymen  and  to  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  people  who  came  to  us  acrooi 
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the  Atlantic.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  be  finished,  would  not  have  been  completed 
for  many  years  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  energy 
and  enterprise ;  and  he  lived  to  see  it  become 
one  of  the  great  routes  to  the  Indies,  a  channel 
of  commerce  bearing  the  productions  of  this  con- 
tinent on  the  way  to  Asia — the  line  of  the  western 
movement  of  the  star  of  the  empire  of  liberty. 

EABLY    DAYS    IN    WESTERN    JOURNALISM. 

When  1  first  saw  Villard,  he  was  a  stalwart, 
handsome  youth  of  good  manners,  who  wrote 
and  spoke  Enghsh  and  German  with  equal  facil- 
ity and  a  strong  simplicity  that  always  character- 
ized his  style  of  expression.  I  first  heard  of  him 
through  matter  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Commercial^  and  it  had  the  merits  of  terse  state- 
ment, evident  sincerity,  and  reliability.  The 
style  was  not  ambitious  and  the  meaning  not 
obscure.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  essential 
points  of  a  complex  state  of  facts.  His  first 
newspaper  work  was  for  German- American  jour- 
nals, but  soon  he  successfully  sought  English 
constituencies  also.  When  he  became  a  man  who 
handled  many  millions  of  dollars,  he  recurred 
more  and  more,  with  pleasantry  and  kindly  feel- 
ing, to  the  fact  of  his  small  compensation  for 
hard  work  when  he  was  on  the  pay-list  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial^  and  had  agreeable  things 
to  say  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  instruc- 
tion he  received  in  my  preceptorship.  For  a  time 
he  was  the  most  adventurous  and  powerful  rail- 
road man  in  this  country,  and  as  full  of  resources 
in  the  days  of  large  things  as  he  had  been  in  the 
days  of  small  things.  When  he  was  a  journalist 
he  got  in  good  money  reasonable  compensation 
for  good  service.  It  is  my  impression  that  his 
capacity  for  organization,  which  became  cele- 
brated, first  appeared  in  getting  up  *  <  syndicates, " 
something  less  usual  then  than  now,  and  that  he 
wrote  for  several  newspapers,  all  of  them  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  output  that  they  did  not  in  his 
case  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

AN   INDIANA   EXPERIENCE. 

It  was  before  the  war — late  in  the  '50's — that 
Mr.  Villard  was  the  Indianapolis  correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and  committed  an 
offense  for  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  press  in  one  of  the  houses — I  forget 
which  house  and  what  was  the  subject-matter  of 
friction  and  controversy,  but  what  the  corre- 
spondent did  was  to  tell  the  truth  and  stick  to  it. 
This  was  a  test  of  manhood,  and  the  manliness 
of  Mr.  Villard  was  proven.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  he  was  inclined  to  regard  the  formalities 
of  proceedings  of  an  olBBcial  character  more  seri- 
ously than  I,  for  his  German  education  had  not 


stimulated  him  to  be  humorous  about  the  thun- 
ders of  authority,  and  he  was  not  immediately 
inclined  to  see  the  humor  of  his  expulsion.  I 
remember  holding  that  he  might  fairly  regard  it 
as  a  decoration  to  be  <*  pointed  to  with  pride," 
but  he  did  not  take  that  view  of  it  immediately. 
He  had  relatives  in  Illinois,  and  became  a  writer 
for  the  Chicago  TrihunCy  and  a  close  friend  of 
Horace  White,  who  shared  for  a  time  editorial 
labors  and  responsibilities  with  the  late  Joseph 
Medill,  and  was  the  editor-in-charge  of  the  Trib- 
une; but  there  were  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween Medill  and  White  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  advocacy  of  protection  was  essential 
to  Republicanism.  Mr.  Villard^s  Chicago  asso- 
ciations led  to  his  early  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  never  got  over 
the  Illinois  fashion  of  calling  Mr.  Lincoln  *<  Old 
Abe. "  The  Chicago  Tribune  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
in  putting  Mr.  Lincoln  forward  as  the  leader  of  the 
people  who  insisted  upon  the  limitation  of  slavery. 

EXPLORATIONS   IN   COLORADO. 

One  of  the  episodes  in  Villard's  career  was  his 
exploration  of  Colorado  in  1859.  The  fact  that 
he  found  out  that  part  of  the  world  and  was  in- 
terested in  it  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  is 
quite  curious  and  little  known.  He  was  one  of  a 
group  of  explorers  who  fixed  upon  the  site  of 
Denver  as  the  correct  place  for  a  city.  He,  with 
a  dozen  others,  owned  the  land  upon  which  Den- 
ver stands,  and  had  widespread  claims  in  the 
surrounding  country.  He  did  not  *  <  hit  it "  there, 
either  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  or  alfalfa 
grass,  and  sold  out  his  interest — one -thirteenth, 
I  think — taking  in  payment  a  wagon,  a  pair  of 
mules,  some  blankets  and  buffalo  skins,  boiled 
hams,  a  shotgun,  with  ammunition,  and  a  short 
supply  of  ready  money — that  is  to  say,  transpor- 
tation to  the  outposts  of  civilization  northward. 
While  approaching  the  end  of  his  journey.  Fort 
Leavenworth,  he  <  *  saw,  *way  off  on  the  horizon,  a 
dark  speck  that  resolved  itself  into  a  horse  and 
buggy. "  As  the  day  wore  on  and  the  wagon  and 
buggy  met,  there  appeared  <  ♦  Old  Abe  "  himself, 
who  was  out  in  Kansas  on  law  business.  The 
two  lonesome  travelers  rested  their  horses  while 
they  had  a  great  talk  about  <  <  bleeding  Kansas '' 
and  the  gr9wth  of  the  West. 

ONE  OF  Lincoln's  intimates. 

Mr.  Villard  was  among  the  *<  historians '*  as 
the  Chicago  Republican  Convention  of  1860,  wit- 
nessing the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  election  took  place  November  6  of  that 
year.  (There  were  forty  years  to  the  day  from 
Lincoln's  first  to  McKinley's  second  election  to 
be  President.) 
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Mr.  Villard  spent  the  campaiga  of  1860  at 
Springfield,  111.,  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  and  some  other  papers, 
the  Tribune,  of  Chicago,  among  them.  He  knew 
Mr.  Lincoln  rarely  well.  There  are  only  seven 
men  alive  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  as  intimately  as 
Mr.  Villard  knew  him  :  John  Hay,  John  G.  Nico- 
Uy,  "Bob"  Hiti,  Horace  White,  Carl  Schurz, 


Edward  Bosewater,  of  the  Omaha  Bee.  and  Col. 
Alexander  K.  McClnre.  I  do  not  name  Robert 
Lincoln,  for  the  eon  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is,  of 
course,  in  a  class  alone.  Mr.  Lincoln  held  espe- 
cially close  to  his  heart,  on  Iiis  first  election, 
three  yonngmen,  two  of  whom  survive — Hay  and 
Hitt.  The  other  was  Ellsworth,  who  full  at 
Alexandria. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  way  of  doing  things  was  not 
precisely  the  grand  old  way,  for  ho  was  a  man 
of  humor  and  of  sorrow  ;  and,  aa  Mr,  Hmiry 
Watterson  says  in  his  lecture  on  Lincoln,  whoii 
essaying  to  answer  the  question  wlnuico  caiui'  his 
genius,  "'Where  did  Mozart  gft  Inn  inimii-V" 
Mr.  Lincoln's  ways  did  not  impn-ns  men  ot  fiiriua 
and  ceremonies  ;  and  his  make-up  of  a  cnliiuet, 
now  regarded  as  tlio  modi>l,  whs  fnr  from  itiitii<< 
factory  to  everybody  when  it  wan  done.  Thcrt' 
was  a  great  deal  of  contention  alnnil.  it  while  Mr. 
Lincoln  bad  the  subject  ou  hiit  nuud,  and  a 
strong  pressure  of  earnest  suggoNlioii  ii|h<ii  l\w 
President-elect  to  conciliale  tho  .'^ouLli  by  Inking 
into  the  cabinet  a  Southern  thiiim  innu  tlit< 
greatest  man  to  be  found  in  the  Houthern  SintoN 


who  was  opposed  to  the  secession  movement  I 
My  writings  at  the  time  favored  that  idea.  Mr. 
Villard  called  Mr.  Lincoln's  attention  to  what  I 
was  saying,  and  sent  me  the  original  "copy" 
of  a  reply  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  wrote  it 
with  a  lead-pencil  on  three  little  slips  of  paper. 
It  was  an  editorial  article  for  the  Springfield, 
111.,  Journal.  The  Bubalance  was  an  inquiry 
whether  the  Southern  statesman  to  be  pressed 
upon  him  as  one  who  could  conciliate  bis  section 
was  expected  to  change  his  views  so  as  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  President,  or  was  the  Presi- 
dent to  change  his  public  policy  for  the  sake  of 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  selected  to  exer- 
cise a  quieting  inQuence  upon  the  Southern  States 
that  were  already,  according  to  their  conventions, 
departing  from  the  Union  I  It  was  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's inaugural  address  that  he  made  his  su- 
preme eilort  to  conciliate  the  dissatisfied  ;  and 
then  seven  States  had  already  declared  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  as  we  look  back  upon 
this  epoch,  than  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  have 
done  anything  to  check  the  progression  of  the 
secession  movement.  It  was  as  Gen.  John  A, 
Logan  was  told  at  Richmond,  Va.,  when  he  wanted 
to  know  what  terms  could  be  made  to  stop  the 
Confederate  demonstrations  of  disunion,  and  re- 
ceived the  answer  :  "  If  we  were  oflfered  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  to  write  the  terms,  it  would  be  re- 
fused." 

VILLARD   AS   WAR    C0RBE8P0KDEHT. 

Early  in  the  war  Mr.  Villard,  Horace  White, 
and  Adams  S.  Hill  established  a  bureau  of  cor- 
respondence in  Washington,  and  for  a  short  time 
I  had  a  desk  in  their  office,  on  the  south  side  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  opposite  Willard's  Hotel. 
Before  the  advance  of  McDowell,  that  terminated 
at  Manassas,  I  was  called  to  Cincinnati  to  write 
editorial  rather  than  correspondence.  Villard 
and  While  coiilinued  to  discuss  public  questions 
from  tile  Washington  standpoint. 

While  Villaiil  was  representing  the  Cincinnati 
Ci-iiimrrrial  in  Kentucky,  General  Sherman  being 
in  command,  aftt'r  General  Anderson's  delicate 
health  retired  liiin.  that  State  was  visited  by 
Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War  ;  but  what 
Sherman  had  to  say  to  Cameron  seemed  to  the 
latter  so  extravagant  that  the  secretary  reported 
him  "cra/.y."  and  was  quite  serious  about  it, 
the  »|H'cili('ation  ot  Sherman's  insane  talt  being 
thai  it  would  take  a  well  provided  and  disciplined 
army  at  hiwl  two  luiiidred  thousand  strong,  plus 
garrim.im.  lo  niaivh  through  the  western  South. 
Shermau  wiw  the  first  man  to  approach  in  his 
entimaten  iho  Hctiial  lighting  sti-esgth  o(  the 
Soullierii  iHH>|>li<,  and  be  was  not  one  of  thoae 
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(From  a  phoUgniph  taken  la  Berlin,  IBBS.) 

geneT&ls  who  cultivated  ihe  press.  On  the  con- 
tnry,  he  was  severe  in  his  jud)2:ment  that  the 
pnblication  of  war  news  endangered  military 
operations.  He  had  a  way  of  stating  tbings  that 
■tuDg  and  stuck. 

BECINNINOB   AS   A   FINANCIER. 

Mr.  Villard  distiDguished  himself  for  hia  cool- 
nees  and  competency  as  a  correspondent  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  a  coincidecce  of 
bis  life  to  receive  in  gold  a  handaonie  inheritance 
JDBt  when  he  returned  from  the  front,  afl«r  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  gold 
itanding  at  280  in  greenbacks.  He  exchanged 
his  gold  for  greenbacks  within  one  point  of  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  premium  for  gold  dur- 
ing the  history  of  the  country,  and  converted 
the  fiat  currency  into  United  States  bonds,  so 
that  by  faith  in  our  Government  in  the  midst 
of  disaster  he  multiplied  his  money  by  three 
within  a  few  weeks.     His  career  as  a  financier 


on  a  considerable,  and  at  last  a  gigantic,  scale 
had  dawned. 

As  a  newspaper   man   he  became  acquainted 

with  the  railroads  of  the  West,  and  having  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions of  the  grandeur  and  great  fortune  before 
the  country,  he  became  famous  for  his  success, 
handled  millions  with  far-reaching  enterprise, 
and  finished  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  sagacity,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  capacity  for  finding  resources 
equal  to  the  demands  of  an  e^ctraordinary  com- 
bination. He  had  not  attached  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  the  unsound  money  policy  that  had  the 
support  of  a  great  multitude  of  our  citizens, 
and  that  made  uncertain  the  foundation  of  opera- 
tions that  demanded  immense  sums  of  money. 
Disaster  overtook  Iiim  because  there  was  a  loss 
of  confidence  by  the  people  greater  than  be  had 
anticipated,  careful  and  considerate  and  specific 
as  his  calculations  had  been.  Twice  he  was  em- 
barrassed in  the  phenomenaL  fiuctuations  of  our 
financial  system  ;  but  though  his  losses  were 
great,  he  displayed  astonishing  ability  in  recuper- 
ating and  reestablishing  himself.  His  later  cam- 
paigns were  Napoleonic  in  this,  that  his  best 
generalship  was  displayed  when  the  turn  of  for- 
tune was  against  him,  just  as  the  genius  of  Na- 
poleon was  most  brilliantly  illustrated  when,  after 
his  Moscow  and  his  Leipsic  defeats,  he  defended 
France  and  was  beaten  down,  Villard  returned 
from  Elba,  but  did  not  go  to  St.  Helena.  Ho 
had  cabled  to  him  on  one  occasion  £1,000,000, 
and  that  furnishes  a  scale  of  measurement  of  his 
transactions. 

For  years  before  his  death  he  avoided  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  great  combinations  that 
must  he  organized,  that  it  takes  imagination  to 
conceive,  experience  to  decide,  and  hardihood  to 
execute,  and  he  turned  for  the  consolations  of 
comparative  leisure  to  family  and  friends,  music 
and  literature,  content  with  less  than  he  bad 
won  and  lost  more  than  once,  when  be  measured 
his  strength  with  the  giants  ;  and  it  is  related 
that  he  wrote  his  memoirs  with  candor  and  dig- 
nity, relating  that  in  the  occupation  of  jour- 
nalism and  in  application  to  its  lessons  he  was  a 
witness  and  a  maker  of  memorable  history. 


FOREIGN    MISSIONS   IN   THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. 


BY    EDMUND   F.    MERRIAM. 


THE  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  century 
of  foreign  missions.  In  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  it  will  be  known  as  peculiarly 
the  period  of  the  Christian  crusade  in  pagan 
lands.  Its  distinguishing  religious  characteristic 
is  the  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  have 
gone  forth  from  Christian  lands  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  among  peoples  of  all  nations.  In  the 
experience  of  the  past  century  many  valuable  les- 
sons have  been  learned  in  mission -work,  which 
should  and  will  shape  the  methods  of  labor  for 
the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the 
twentieth  century,  now  just  beginning.  Chief 
among  these  lessons  established  by  the  experience 
of  the  past  century  are  • 

1.  The  evangelization  of  every  nation  must  he 
done  chiefly  by  its  own  people. 

Noble  as  has  been  the  work  of  foreign  mission- 
aries, it  has  been  as  founders  and  directors  of 
missionary  movements  that  they  have  been  most 
largely  useful.  The  converts  they  have  gained, 
trained,  and  sent  forth  have  been  the  immediate 
and  effective  instruments  in  all  the  great  Chris- 
tian ingatherings  in  heathen  lands.  None  recog- 
nize this  fact  more  fully  than  those  missionaries 
who  have  been  widely  known  in  connection  with 
the  ** miracles  of  modern  missions." 

2.  The  necessity  of  self-support  and  self-reliance 
in  the  native  churches  has  been  acknowledged  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  necessity  will  receive  new  emphasis  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Only 
by  insisting  on  these  features  in  missionary  work 
can  Christianity  be  permanently  established  in 
any  nation  on  an  independent  basis. 

As  a  result  of  these  lessons  from  the  missionary 
experience  of  the  past  century,  certain  modifica- 
tions of  missionary  methods  in  the  twentieth  will 
occur. 

1.  More  responsibility  will  be  thrown  upon  native 
Christians  and  native  churches  in  missionary  lands. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  been 
almost  universally  assumed  that  every  foreign 
missionary  has  been  fitted  by  experience  and 
education,  if  not  by  abilities,  to  lead  the  Chris- 
tians in  his  field.  This  has  without  doubt  been 
true,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  past.  With 
the  advance  in  educational  facilities  in  mission 
lands,  there  have  already  been  some  cases  in 
which  native  Christians  of  natural  force  and 
abilities  have  secured  a  training  and  experience 


which  has  made  them  better  fitted  for  leadership 
than  the  missionaries  under  whose  direction  they 
were  laboring.  This  incongruity  has  led  to  un- 
happy controversies,  and  in  some  instances  to 
injury  to  the  work  ;  and  the  effect  has  appeared 
in  various  movements  for  entire  independence  of 
missionaries  and  missionary  societies,  especially 
in  India  and  in  Japan.  These  movements  should 
be  encouraged  rather  than  opposed.  The  native 
churches,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  no  doubt  fall 
into  erroi-s  ;  but  no  mistakes  can  be  more  fatal 
than  that  of  a  supine  and  helpless  dependence  on 
missionary  leadership  and  funds. 

2.  Christian  missions  will  increasingly  take  the 
form  of  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  native  churches  in 
foreign  lands. 

While  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  both  pas- 
toral and  evangelistic,  will  be  more  and  more  left 
to  native  labor  and  support,  those  features  of 
Christian  work  which  call  for  prolon^od  and 
thorough  training,  and  for  large  pecuniary  invest- 
ments, should  be  continued  and  even  increased. 
These  features  include  medical  missions  in  some 
countries  ;  the  work  of  translation,  preparation, 
and  publishing  of  a  sufficient  Christian  literature, 
and  higher  education, — especially  the  thorough 
training  of  a  native  ministry  and  of  Christian 
laborers  in  all  useful  lines. 

3.  Missionaries  will  be  more  and  more  selected 
for  educational  and  administrative  rather  than 
preaching  abilities. 

The  experience  of  the  past  points  to  this  as  the 
proper  course.  Mission -fields  afford  many  in- 
stances of  excellent  and  devoted  men  who  were 
superior  and  even  eloquent  preachers  and  would 
have  been  exceedingly  useful  in  Christian  lands, 
but  who  have  been  comparative  failures  as  mis- 
sionaries because  of  the  lack  of  abilities  for  ex- 
ecutive leadership,  while  every  conspicuous  suc- 
cess in  missions  has  been  associated  with  some 
leader  of  eminent  administrative  qualities.     • 

4.  There  will  be  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the 
number  of  missionaries  sent  out  from  Christian 
lands  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  work  cat' 
ried  on. 

The  absolute  number  of  missionaries  may  not 
be  less  for  some  years  ;  but  the  assignment  of 
their  spheres  of  labor  should  be  gradually  read- 
justed in  accordance  with  twentieth  -  century 
methods  of  mission -work,  and  ultimately  the 
number  of  foreign  missionaries  will  be  reduced 
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without  injury  to  the  advance  of  Christianity. 
This  would  effect  not  only  more  rational  methods, 
bat  a  large  economy,  as  the  support  of  one  mis- 
sionary, if  saved,  would  employ  a  dozen  native 
workers,  each  one  of  whom  might  be  as  effective 
in  evangelistic  work  as  a  missionary  from  other 
lands. 

5.  Evangelistic  tours  in  pagan  lands  by  preachers 
and  lecturers  froni  Christian  countries  will  increase 
in  number  and  frequency. 

Already  such  tours  have  had  a  profound  influ- 
ence, especially  on  the  people  of  India  and  Japan. 
The  resident  missionary  is  often  regarded  as  one 
who,  receiving  a  salary,  is  engaged  in  missionary 
work  for  a  livelihood.  They  are  also  sometimes 
considered  as  not  representing  the  best  thought 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  come.  The 
lecturer  or  evangelist  visiting  foreign  lands  comes 
as  a  witness  to  the  worth  and  standing  of  the 
faithful  resident  missionary  ;  and  beyond  what  he 
may  be  able  to  say,  gives  power  to  the  labors  of 
the  missionary.  With  the  growing  world-wide 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Christian  lands, 
these  evangelistic  journeys  by  eminent  pastors 
and  preachers  from  Europe  and  America  will  be- 
come more  feasible  and  more  widely  effective. 

6.  Finally^  when  Christian  work  in  what  are 
now  non- Christian  lands  has  become  gradually 
and  completely  conformed  to  twentieth-century 
methods f  based  upon  the  best  experience  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  J  the  permanent  residence  of  foreign 
missionaries  in  any  country  will  cease. 

As  facilities  of  intercourse  increase,  visits  of 
Christian  workers  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  will  multiply.  The  Moody  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  not  be  confined  to  Great  Britain  and 
North  America,  but  will  carry  his  campaign  for 
Christ  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  but  no  ser- 
vant of  Christ  will  be  called  upon  to  exile  him- 
self permanently  from  his  native  country  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel.  Only  those  who  prefer  resi- 
dence in  other  lands  will  go  ;  and  these  will  be- 
come permanent  residents  from  choice,  fully 
amalgamated  with  the  people,  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  indigenous  Christian  system  and  work. 

Three  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  these 
points  on  twentieth -century  missionary  methods. 

1.  Foreign  missionary  societies  are  not  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Foreign  missions  have  been  the  glory  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  contributions  of  the 
churches  in  Christian  lands  for  their  maintenance 
have  been  swelling  year  by  year.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  growth  should  continue.  The 
status  of  Christianity  in  non- Christian  lands  is 
not  yet  such  that  aggressive  work  by  foreign 
Christians  for  the  kingdom  of  their  Redeemer 
can  be  diminished.     But  a  certain  dismay  has 


beyond  question  come  to  many  Christians  in  view 
of  a  supposed  indefinite  and  unlimited  call  upon 
Christendom  for  increased  contributions  for  for- 
eign mission- work.  The  question  has  arisen, 
When  is  this  to  stop?  To  this  question  the 
points  presented  afford  an  answer.  There  will 
be  a  culmination  in  foreign  missions.  A  time 
will  come  when  expenditures  for  this  work  may 
and  ought  to  begin  to  diminish.  The  quickness 
with  which  the  turning-point  may  be  reached  de- 
pends on  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  nations  of  the  earth  are  in  a  tumult. 
All  the  world  is  about  to  be  open  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  never  before.  Bold, 
aggressive  labor  for  his  kingdom,  on  lines  of  the 
best  methods,  will  be  more  effective  in  the  twen- 
tieth than  in  the  nineteenth  century.  By  a  few 
years  of  strenuous  labor  and  liberal  giving,  a 
mighty  transformation  will  be  wrought.  By 
wise  and  adequate  labors,  Christianity  may  be 
made  paramount  in  every  nation  on  earth  in  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

2.  TJie  prospect  presented  affords  an  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  of  missionaries^  families. 

Confessedly,  the  necessary  separation  of  the 
families  of  foreign  missionaries,  anid  especially 
the  separation  of  parents  from  children  who  are 
still  of  an  age  to  need  peculiarly  the  loving  care 
of  father  and  mother,  is  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion in  foreign-mission  administration.  Excel- 
lent arrangements  are  made  for  the  children  thus 
bereaved,  in  various  homes  for  missionaries'  chil- 
dren ;  but  no  care,  however  conscientious,  can 
replace  the  God -given  relation  of  parent  and 
child.  Many  most  ardently  interested  in  the 
spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  have  felt  this  a 
serious  feature  in  the  foreign  mission- work  as  at 
present  conducted.  In  the  programme  for  twen- 
tieth-century missions  this  element  will  be  gradu- 
ally eliminated.  Separation  of  families  will  be 
only  for  a  time,  and  these  temporary  absences 
will  be  cheerfully  endured  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel. 

3.  The  admi?iistration  of  missions  should  at  once 
begin  to  be  shaped  with  a  view  to  these  changes  in 
missionary  methods. 

Sudden  and  radical  changes  are  not  desirable, 
nor  would  they  be  beneficial.  But  the  eyes  of 
all  engaged  in  the  executive  affairs  of  foreign 
missions  should  be  fixed  on  the  final  goal  ;  and 
every  man  appointed  and  assigned,  every  measure 
adopted,  and  every  dollar  expended  should  aim 
fit  the  final  object  and  end  of  all  foreign  mission- 
work  of  every  sort  and  character, — the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent,  self-supporting,  pure, 
and  self- propagating  Christian  Church  in  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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IF  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
worked  as  its  framers  intended,  we  should 
all  be  looking  forward  to  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary with  very  keen  interest,  and  probably  also 
with  excitement,  heated  controversy,  and  no  lit- 
tle turmoil.  For,  although  very  few  people 
seem  to  bi^  aware  of  the  fact,  it  is  the  14th  of 
January,  1901,  and  not  the  6th  of  November, 
1900,  that  is  fixed  by  law  as  the  date  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  who 
are  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March. 

On  the  second  Monday  of  the  present  month 
of  January,  447  citizens  who  were  chosen  for 
that  purpose  last  November  are  to  vote  for  a 
President  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Each  one  of  these  men  has  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  vote  for  any  person  whatsoever,  or 
to  vote  a  blank.  Or,  he  may  disregard  his  obli- 
gation and  not  vote  at  all.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  all  of  the  447  electors  are  yet  alive, 
and  there  is  no  one  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  who  does  not  expect  with 
entire  confidence  that  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  receive  292  of  their  votes,  and 
that  Mr.  Brvan  and  Mr.  Stevenson  will  receive 
exactly  155. 

Yet  no  pledges  have  been  exacted  irom  any  of 
these  men.  Their  legal  duty  does  not  extendi 
beyond  the  simple  requirement  that  they  **  shall 
meet  in  thoir  resj>ei*tive  States  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom, 
at  least,  shall  not  bo  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves.*'  There  is.  of  couree.  the 
requisite  amount  of  detail  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  statutes  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lists 
of  persons  voted  for  art^  to  Ih>  transmitted  and 
subsequently  counted  by  the  pivsident  of  the 
Senate  at  ^Vashington  in  the  pivsonoo  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress, 

The  power  of  unwritten  law  has  iH>rli»|V54  never 
been  more  signally  ill ust rat eil  than  in  tite  oharao# 
ter  which  the  Elei^toral  l\^llegt^  has  assununl  as 
the  perfect  instrument  of  a  system  of  government 
by  parties.  It  is  often  said  that  the  TrtM^ivletitial 
electors  have  bec\>me  mere  dunimies,  that  the 
body  has  become  a  wholly  su[vrtluvnis  pitH*t^  of 
machinery,  and  that  it  is  thert*fort»  without  dignity 
or  importance.  And  thus  many  [H>i'?»ons  avlwH^ato 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  by  the  jvoj  lo 
of  the  whole  country.  The  j>r\>blemji  »nv\4vtHl. 
however,  are  not  quite  so  aim|4e  as  tiotuo  \^f  th^^o 


advocates  of  a  changed  method  are  wont  to  sup- 
pose, and  no  change  is  likely  to  be  made. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  reasons  urged  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  for  the  sec- 
ondary rather  than  the  primary  election  of  a 
President  was  the  very  imperfect  acquaintance  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  with  the  qualifications  of 
leading  men  in  different  States.  But  this  was 
not  so  much  a  distrust  of  the  people  as  a  recog- 
nition of  conditions  which  actually  existed  in  the 
original  colonies.  Those  were  not  days  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  and  newspapers.  There  was 
little  intercourse  between  the  different  members 
of  the  confederation.  In  point  of  fact,  only  a 
very  limited  class  of  men  in  each  State  were 
widely  enough  acquainted  to  be  able  to  pass  in- 
telligently upon  the  fitness  of  men  living  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  But  for  their  theory  of  an 
independent  executive,  the  Constitution- framers 
would  have  agreed  unanimously  upon  the  plan 
of  assigning  to  Congress  the  duty  of  choosing 
the  President.  Because,  however,  it  was  desired 
that  the  executive  department  should  be  distinct 
and  coordinate,  it  was  decided  that  the  President 
ought  not  to  owe  his  election  to  the  members  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  at  Washington,  bat 
should  derive  his  authority  from  the  people 
througli  a  separate  channel.  And  the  channel 
createii  for  that  purpose  was  an  electoral  body 
analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  legislative 
cor[>s. 

Thus  it  was  provided  that  each  State  should 
have  as  many  Presidential  electors  as  it  bad  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress.  This 
arrangement  obviously  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  small  States,  which  were  by  this  means  cer- 
tain to  have  at  least  three  members  of  the  Elec- 
toral Collegt>.  iHH'ause  of  their  two  Senators  and 
the  certainty  of  their  having  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative in  the  other  house.  It  was  provided 
that  in  each  State  the  allotted  number  of  electors 
shouKi  Ih^  oluxson  in  whatever  manner  the  legis- 
lature* uught  indicate.  Thus  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Uepublio  the  legislatures  very  commonly 
ap)Hnntovl  tlu>  oKviors.  without  a  popular  vote. 
iJradually.  hv^wever.  one  State  followed  another 
in  a\lv»pting  tlio  Ivner  plan  ot  leaving  to  the  peo- 
ple the  v*lunw  of  the  eItx*tor^ 

It  Uvamo  the  ousioin  in  nu>st  States  to  allow 
t^eh  \HMigr\v^ionaI  district  to  choose  one  elector ; 
while  two  others  wer^«  ohvv$<»n  by  all  the  votenof 
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the  State  as   electors-at-large.     It  may  be  re- 
garded as  unfortunate  that  this  exact  method  was 
not  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.     It  was  gradu- 
ally abandoned  in  favor  of  the  existing  plan  of 
choosing  all  the  electors  to  which  any  State  is  en- 
titled on  a  general  ticket.     There  has  been  only 
one  notable  departure  from  this  plan,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  remember,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of 
Michigan,  in  1892,  when   the  legislature,  which 
happened    to   be   temporarily   Democratic, — be- 
lieving, as  was  true  enough,  that  the  State  would 
give  a  majority  of  its  popular  votes  for  the  Re- 
publican Presidential  ticket, — passed  a  bill  author- 
izing the  choice  of  one  elector  in  each  district  and 
two  on  the  general  ticket,  thus  making  it  reason- 
ably certain  that  some  of  the  electors  would  be 
Democrats.     The  result  was  that  the  Michigan 
electors  were  nine  Republicans  and  five  Demo- 
crats. 

The  present  system  gives  undue  importance  to 
the  large  States,  which  have  a  great  block  of  elec- 
tors.     Whenever  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
have  stood  together,  the  country  has  been  car- 
ried.     Thus  New  York's  delegation  in  the  next 
Congress  by  virtue  of  the  recent  election  will  con- 
tain  21  Republicans  and  13  Democrats.     And  if 
Presidential  electors  had  been  chosen  one  by  one 
in  congressional  districts  (in  addition  to  the  two 
electors-at-large),  New  York,  instead  of  giving  a 
solid  body  of  36  electors  for  McKinley,  would 
presumably  have  given  23   for  the   Republican 
ticket  and  13  for  the  Democratic.     With  such 
an  arrangement  the  deadlock  of  1876  would  not 
have  occurred  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  over  the  results  in  the  Cleve- 
land-Blaine  contest  of    1884   would    have  been 
avoided.     A  mere  handful  of  votes  thrown  the 
other  way  would  have  given  Mr.  Blaine  the  full 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  made 
him  President.     He  and  his  friends  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  results  of  that  campaign  were 
determined  by  certain  Democratic,  frauds  in  the 
Tammany  strongholds  of  New  York  City. 

As  originally  adopted,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  each  elector  was  to  vote  for  two  can- 
didates for  President ;  and  that,  when  the  votes 
were  counted,  the  man  having  the  highest  num- 
ber should  be  President  and  the  man  having  the 
next  highest  number  should  be  Vice-President. 
This  system  made  John  Adams  Vice-President 
during  Washington's  two  terms.  In  the  third 
Presidential  election  it  had  become  clear  that 
Adams  and  Jefferson  were  to  be  competing 
candidates,  and  that  they  represented  diverg- 
ing tendencies  which  were  soon  to  become  the 
basis  for  distinct  political  parties.  Adams,  as 
the  logical  successor  of  Washington,  represented 
the  Federalist  forces.    Jefferson  stood  for  the  new 


democratic  ideas  that  were  prevailing  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution. 

This  was  in  1796.  There  were  no  definite 
party  organizations,  and  certainly  neither  of  the 
candidates  was  put  in  nomination  in  any  formal 
manner.  Yet  the  leadership  of  these  two  men 
was  so  widely  recognized  that  most  of  the  elec- 
tors voted  for  either  Adams  or  Jefferson. 
Adams  received  71  and  Jefferson  68  votes. 
This  gave  the  country  a  Federalist  President  and 
a  Democratic  Vice-President.  Thus  if  the  Pres- 
ident had  died  in  oflBce  his  successor  would  have 
made  a  radical  change  both  of  principal  oflBcials 
and  of  policies. 

Some  electors  in  this  contest  of  1796  had  used 
their  legal  discretion  and  voted  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  a  majority  of  their  constituents. 
This  led  to  a  much  more  careful  scrutiny  in  the 
election  of  1800  ;  so  that  by  that  time  the  elec- 
tors had  come  to  be  chosen,  not  only  with  regard 
to  their  party  tendencies,  but  also  with  precise 
reference  to  their  support  of  certain  Presidential 
candidates. 

Since  each  elector  was  to  vote  for  two  candi- 
dates, it  was  easily  possible  that  two  men  might 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  ^yith  a  clear  majority 
of  all  the  votes  and  with  an  exactly  equal  number. 
And  this  is  what  happened  in  the  next  election, 
that  of  the  year  1800,  when  party  feeling  ran 
very  much  higher  than  in  1796,  and  when  elec- 
tors were  expected  to  concentrate  their  votes  for 
second  choice  as  well  as  for  first  choice, — so  that, 
if  possible,  the  victorious  party  might  win  the 
Vice- Presidency  as  well  as  the  Presidency.  The 
new  party  machinery  worked  so  well  that  whereas 
in  1796  there  had  been  some  electoral  votes  cast 
for  a  dozen  or  more  candidates,  in  1800  there 
were  73  votes  each  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  the 
Democratic  candidates  (then  more  commonly 
known  as  Republican),  and  65  for  John  Adams 
the  Federalist,  with  64  for  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  the  other  Federalist  candidate  (John 
Jay,  of  New  York,  receiving  one  scattering 
Federalist  vote).  Thus  the  Democrats  had  car- 
ried the  day  and  won  both  great  offices  ;  and  it 
was,  of  course,  their  intention  that  Jefferson 
should  be  President  and  Burr  Vice-President. 

Nevertheless,  since  these  two  men  had  re- 
ceived exactly  the  same  number  of  votes,  it  be- 
came necessary,  under  the  Constitution,  for  the 
lower  hotise  of  Congress  to  select  one  of  the  two 
by  ballot  for  President,  the  other  thereby  be- 
coming Vice-President.  Jefferson,  as  the  real 
head  of  his  party,  was  viewed  with  especial  hos- 
tility by  his  political  opponents.  The  defeat  of 
Jefferson  had  been  the  direct  object  of  the  Fed- 
eralists^ campaign.  Naturally  enough,  since 
they  were  in  control  in  the  House^  they  were 
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strongly  tempted  to  favor  Burr,  and  thus  keep 
the  Virginian  in  the  r61e  of  Vice-President, 
which  he  had  been  filling  for  nearly  four  years. 
Burr  could  have  stopped  the  intrigue  at  once  by 
refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be  voted  for,  and  by 
demanding  that  the  intention  of  the  people  and  of 
the  Electoral  College  should  be  carried  out.  But 
Burr  habitually  sacrificed  his  honor  to  his  ambi- 
tion. The  contest  lasted  for  many  days,  and  it 
was  only  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  in  the  House 
that  Jefferson  obtained  the  requisite  majority  of 
the  State  delegations  and  was  made  President, 
Burr  becoming  Vice-President. 

It  is  not  easy  to  change  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  but  this  scandalous  deadlock 
aroused  the  country  even  to  that  point.  It  had 
come  near  making  Burr  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  had  as  one  of  its  sequels  the  slay- 
ing by  Burr  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  more 
than  anv  other  man  had  been  influential  in  secur- 
ing  justice  for  his  own  great  opponent,  Jefferson. 
It  was  plain  that  the  Constitution  must  be  so 
amended  that  electors  should  vole,  not  for  two 
Presidential  candidates,  but  for  one  man  specifi- 
callv  for  President  and  for  another  man  for  Vice- 
President.  Accordingly,  the  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment, under  which  Presidents  have  been  elected 
ever  since,  was  framed  and  adopted  by  Congress 
in  December.  1803,  and  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States  in  time  to  have  effect  in  1804, 
when  the  Jefferson  and  Clinton  ticket  was  voted 
for  bv  162  out  of  a  total  of  176  electors. 

This  election  vear  of  1804  is  notable  in  the 
history  of  American  politics  as  the  first  in  which 
regular  nominations  were  made, — not,  however, 
by  party  conventions,  but  by  congressional  cau- 
cuses. The  congressional  -  caucus  system  was 
abandoned  in  the  Jacksonian  period,  when  in 
1828  Jackson's  candidacy  was  indorsed  by  the 
action  of  State  legislatures  and  innumerable  or- 
ganizations and  gatherings  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Four  years  later,  in  1832,  the  period  of 
great  national  party  conventions  began,  which  has 
lasted  ever  since.  With  the  consolidation  of  par- 
ties by  means  of  these  representative  national 
conventions,  the  selection  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates became  a  strict  party  function;  and  the  men 
nominated  in  the  several  States  to  serve  as  Presi- 
dential electors  became  the  representatives  of  the 
parties,  with  the  universal  understanding  that  if 
elected  thev  would  cast  their  votes  for  the  Presi- 
dential  tickets  of  their  respective  organizations. 

Thus  it  has  become  a  purt^ly  formal  function 
that  the  electors  ordinarilv  exercise.  But  it  is  an 
office  of  dignity  and  honor.  It  is  almost  invari- 
ably conferred  upon  men  whose  selection  is  a 
tribute  to  their  standing  as  good  citizens  of  high 
probity,  esteemed  in  tneir  several  communities. 


The  trust  reposed  in  them  has  never  in  any  case 
been  violated. 

In  the  election  of  1872,  the  leading  candidates 
were  General  Grant  and  Horace  Greelev.  The 
Republicans  secured  a  large  majority  of  the  Presi- 
dential electors.  Before  the  electors  met,  Horace 
Greeley  was  in  his  grave.  Since  the  Democratic 
electors  were  in  a  minority,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  concentrate  absolutely  upon  any  one  else,  al- 
though about  two- thirds  of  them  voted  for  Mr. 
Hendricks  of  Indiana.  A  question  that  natu- 
rally arises  is,  What  would  have  happened  if  it  had 
been  General  Grant,  rather  than  Mr.  Greeley,  who 
had  died  ?  Probably  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention that  had  nominated  Grant  would  have 
been  called  together  again  at  once  to  make  a 
nomination,  on  the  understanding  that  the  whole 
party,  including,  of  course,  the  Republican  elec- 
tors themselves,  would  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
convention's  work. 

This  solution,  of  course,  presupposes  a  suffi- 
cient interval  between  the  death  of  the  successful 
candidate  and  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. Several  hypothetical  questions  must  at 
once  occur  to  the  thoughtful  mind.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  suggest  a  single  one  of  these.  Suppose 
President  McKinley  should  meet  sudden  death 
in  a  railroad  wreck' on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  January,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  elec- 
tors. Congress  might  instantly  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  a  bill  postponing,  let  us  say  for  two 
weeks,  the  meeting  of  the  Presidential  electors. 
This  would  give  the  Republican  party  time  to 
select  another  candidate. 

But  in  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  with  such 
rapidity,  the  electors  would  be  obliged  to  meet 
and  vote.  First,  let  us  suppose  that  all  or  most  of 
these  electors  had  not  heard  the  sad  news.  In 
that  case  they  would  have  voted,  of  course,  for 
McKinley.  When  Congress  came  to  count  the 
votes  in  February,  two  radically  different  opin- 
ions might  be  presented.  One  opinion  would  be 
that  the  McKinlev  votes  should  be  counted  for 
President  and  the  Roosevelt  votes  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident, but  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  roust  at  once  take 
the  oath  of  office  as  President.  The  other  view 
would  be  that  the  McKinley  votes  were  null  and 
void,  and  that  the  only  votes  that  could  be 
counted  for  President  would  be  the  155  cast  for 
Mr.  Bryan.  In  the  case  of  the  election  of  1872, 
three  Georgia  electors  voted  for  Mr.  Greeley, 
although  he  was  dead.  W'hen  the  votes  were 
being  counted.  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
objected  to  these  three  votes,  and  the  two  houses 
had  to  act  separately  on  the  objection.  One  sus- 
tained Mr.  Hoar  and  the  other  did  not.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  three  votes  were 
thrown   out.     In   our    hypothetical   case,    both 
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houses  being  Republican,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  decided  to  count  the  votes  as  they  were 
cast  for  McKinley,  and  to  allow  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
President.  This  would  carry  out  the  intention  of 
the  country  ;  for,  as  every  one  knows,  the  object 
of  choosing  the  Vice-President  is  to  provide  a 
man  who  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  President 
is  prepared  at  once  to  assume  the  executive 
functions. 

The  Constitution  itself  does  not  fix  the  date  for 
the  assembling  of  electors.  The  present  date — 
namely,  the  second  Monday  in  January — was 
fixed  by  act  of  Congress,  as  also  the  date — the 
second  Wednesday  in  February — when  the  elec- 
toral votes  are  to  be  counted  at  Washington.  Im- 
provements in  the  law  that  provides  for  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes  have  done  away 
with  some  uncertainties  that  previously  existed. 
Whether  or  not  one  regards  the  existing  system 
as  theoretically  the  best,  it  is  certainly  in  no  man- 
ner discreditable.  It  is  not  destined  to  early 
change,  moreover,  and  it  is  by  far  too  important — 
even  though  to  so  great  an  extent  a  merely  formal 
institution — to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  any  greater 
obscurity  than  now  envelops  it  in  the  general  mind. 


How  obscure  it  has  actually  become  any  man 
might  have  found  out  for  himself  if  he  had  but 
attempted  the  apparently  simple  matter  of  get- 
ting together  the  names  of  the  447  electors  who 
were  chosen  on  the  6th  of  November.  To  these 
men  has  been  committed  the  responsibility  of 
actually  electing  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  neither  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent electoral  period,  nor  yet  with  that  of  any  of 
its  immediate  predecessors,  have  we  ever  seen 
anywliere,  whether  in  a  newspaper,  a  periodical, 
or  a  book,  any  list  of  Presidential  electors.  And 
so  it  has  occurred  to  this  Review,  which  is  pre- 
served in  bound  form  in  many  libraries,  public 
and  private,  to  print  not  merely  for  reference 
this  month  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  future 
readers  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  American  citi- 
zens who  serve  as  trustees  for  the  15,000,000 
voters  who  participated  in  the  so-called  Presiden- 
tial election  of  November  6.  and  who  conferred 
upon  these  men  a  sort  of  moral  power  of  attor- 
ney to  do  a  particular  thing.  Incidentally  the 
names  themselves  are  interesting  as  a  collection 
of  typical  and  representative  American  patro- 
nymics at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  CHOSEN  NOVEMBER  6,  1900. 


ALABAMA    (DEM.). 

John  D.  Burnett,  W.  A.  Carter,  William  W.  Kirk- 
land,  Tipton  Mullins.  J.  H.  Nathan,  B.  H.  Nicholson, 
Robert  T.  Robinett,  Mike  SoUie,  James  W.  Strother, 
John  B.  Talley,  Elbert  Willett. 

ARKANSAS  (DEM.). 

B.  B.  Hudgins,  Samuel  M.  Taylor,  C.  E.  Morris, 
W.  S.  Goodwin,  J.  M.  Carter,  A.  W.  Covington,  E.  A. 
Bolt«»n,  Joe  T.  Robinson. 

CALIFORNIA  (REP.). 

Samuel  M.  Shortridge,  William  J.  Barrett,  John  Wal- 
ter Ryan,  Harold  T.  Power,  William  R.  Davis,  Chris- 
tian B.  Rode,  Frank  McGowan,  Warren  R.  Porter, 
James  McFadden. 

COLORADO  (DEM.). 

Benjamin  H.  Eaton,  Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  Thomas 
M.  Patterson,  Jacob  H.  Robeson. 

CONNECTICUT  (REP.). 

Stephen  W.  Kellogg,  Henry  H.  Bridgman,  Maro  S. 
Chapman,  Frederick  Depeyster,  Winslow  Tracy  Wil- 
liams, Edward  W.  Marsh. 

DELAWARE  (REP.). 

Charles  W.  Pusey,  Manlove  Hayes,  Daniel  J.  Layton. 

FLORIDA  (DEM.). 

John S.  Beard,  W.  H.  Ellis,  SamuelJ.  Hilbum,  Martin 
L.  Williams. 


GEORGIA  (DEM.). 

Fulton  Colville,  Augustus  Dupont,  W.  W.  Sheppard, 
C.  W.  Fulwood,  W.  C.  Nottingham,  B.  F.  McLaughlin, 
Edgar  Latham,  J.  M.  Strickland,  J.  P.  Jacoway,  A.  G. 
McCurry,  J.  J.  Kimsey,  T.  E.  Masengale,  A.  E.  Cochran. 

IDAHO  (DEM.). 

J.  W.  Reid,  E.  J.  Dockery,  S.  J.  Rich. 

ILLINOIS  (REP.). 

John  Maurice  Herbert,  Henry  Dutton  Pierce,  William 
McLaren,  Edwin  S.  Conway,  Thomas  J.  Finnucane, 
James  H.  Graham,  William  J.  Moxley,  Edward  J.  Halle, 
Eli  P.  Chatfield,  Joseph  H.  Pattison.  Solon  W.  Stanton, 
Thomas  P.  Pierce,  Charles  L.  Romberger,  Horace  Rus- 
sell, Isaac  N.  Biebinger,  Joseph  B.  Greenhut,  Burton  O. 
Willard,  Edward  J.  Frost,  Nathaniel  W.  Branson, 
Samuel  L.  McLean,  Sylvester  J.  Gee,  Charles  H.  Kom- 
meyer,  John  C.  Eisenmayer,  Marion  S.  Whitley. 

INDIANA  (REP.). 

Hugh  H.  Hanna,  Charles  W.  Miller,  Martin  W.  Fields, 
George  M.  Cook,  William  W.  Borden,  Ele  Stansbury, 
Quincy  A.  Myers,  Simpson  E.  Low,  Frank  E.  Little, 
Alem  B.  Powell,  William  A.  Hough,  William  A.  John- 
son, Barton  W.  Quinn,  Robert  W.  Harrison,  Henry  L 
Park. 

IOWA  (REP.). 

John  N.  Baldwin,  Ole  O.  Roe,  Ezra  B.  Tucker,  J.  L. 
Bartholomew,  L.  B.  Raymond,  C.  H.  McNider,  H.  H. 
Rood,  S.  H.  Harper,  C.  Rhynsburger,  Marion  F.  Stookey, 
P.  L.  Sever,  Thomas  Rae,  George  E.  Bowers. 
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were  given.  Soon  these  contributions  were  de- 
manded as  a  right,  and  finally  came  to  be  annual 
rentals  of  land  which  they  occupied,  and  which 
the  Church  claimed  by  this  time  to  own.  For 
example,  the  town  of  Naic  is  included  in  the 
hacienda  of  the  same  name,  although  to  my  own 
knowledge  the  original  deeds  do  not  so  include 
it.  These  are  incidents  told  and  believed  by  the 
tenants  ;  they  will  have  to  be  cleared  up,  whether 
true  or  false. 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  give  a  list  of  large  estates. 
For  example,  the  Dominicans  have  140,000  acres 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Manila.  One  of 
these,  the  hacienda  of  Naic,  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  bay,  20  miles  from  Manila,  contains  20,000 
acres.  I  have  seen  a  bundle  of  papers  which,  1 
was  told,  were  the  title- papers  ;  and  yet  I  know 
these  have  never  been  registered.  The  Calamba 
estate  was  bought  in  1834  from  a  bankrupt 
Spaniard,  and  here  General  Weylqr  figured  later. 
The  Augustinians  have  a  large  estate  just  south 
of  Manila.  The  Gonzales  estate  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Provinces  of  Pangasinan,  Tarlac,  and 
Nueva  Ecija.  The  Dominicans,  Augustinians, 
Franciscans,  Recoletanos,  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  and  Jesuits  all  have  large  churches, 
convents,  schools,  etc. ,  within  the  walled  city,  in 
Cavit6,  and  in  Paco  ;  and  they  and  others  serve 
in  semi-public  institutions,  such  as  orphan  asy- 
lums. The  Dominicans  occupy  four  large  blocks 
in  Manila,  the  Augustinians  two,  and  the  other 
orders  one  block  each,  all  in  the  walled  part  of 
Manila. 

The  mortgage  law  that  was  promulgated  in 
1894  exempts  from  the  civil  record  titles  to  all 
land  on  which  a  Roman  Catholic  church  stands, 
and  all  lands  belonging  to  civil  or  religious  cor- 
porations, except  when  sold  or  transferred  to 
some  other  party.  Property  belonging  to  priests 
must  be  registered,  but  the  register  is  ecclesi- 
astical, not  civil.  Construction  of  this  provision 
has  been  exceedingly  loose,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  holding  of  the  vast  Naic  estate. 
Senor  Mabini,  former  prime  minister  of  the  Fili- 
pino Government,  suggests  the  appointment  of  a 
commission,  to  go  from  place  to  place  and  hear 
all  cases  arising  out  of  land  tenure.  He  says  the 
people  want  equity  rather  than  law.  He  says 
members  of  the  commission  should  have  regard 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Against  this 
suggestion  is  to  be  placed  the  action  of  the  Do- 
minicans. 

The  eight  properties  of  this  order  near  Manila, 
already  mentioned,  were  hastily  disposed  of  to 
a  so-called  English  syndicate  for  the  sum  of 
5,000,000  pesos.  The  sale  was  made  in  Hong- 
kong, between  the  dates  of  the  battles  of  Cavit6 
and  of  Manila.     It  happened  that  the  cable  was 


cut,  as  will  be  remembered  ;  and  before  it  was 
repaired,  the  Dominicans  found  it  desirable  to 
sell  their  sugar  estates,  for  such  they  are,  to  the 
firm  of  Andrews  &  Co.,  paying  50,000  pesos  to 
be   released   from   their  Hongkong  hasty  deal. 
Of  the  5,000,000    pesos  capital,   4,220,000  has 
been  subscribed  by  French  and  Spanish  capital- 
ists, who  are  said  to  reside  at  Haipon,  Tonkin. 
The   other   780,000   pesos  is  to    be  put  on  the 
market  in  Manila  when  conditions  better  war- 
rant.    The  times  at  which  the  alleged  sales  were 
made,   the  large  subscriptions  from  a  place  so 
small  as   Tonkin,   and   the  secrecy  surrounding 
all,  lead  the  Filipinos  to  believe  that  the  Domini- 
cans are  masquerading  as  Andrews  &  Co.     I  have 
these  facts  from  first  hands.      I  do  not  say  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  them  ;   simply  that  Fili- 
pinos suspect  these  and  similar  transactions,  not 
alone  by  friars,  but  by  other  large  landholders. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  Church  property  : 
1.    llie  Parish.     This  is  a  broad  term  in  the 
Philippines,  and  covers  not  only  the  sites  of  the 
churches,  but  lands  connected  with  these  sites  ; 
the  privileges,   whatever  they  were,   having  al- 
ways been  stretched  to  their  utmost  in  favor  of 
the    orders.      They   include    convent,    rectory, 
cemetery,  glebe,  and  even  farm  lands  purchased 
out  of  parish  incomes.     For  the  most  part  these 
lands  were   presented   by  the  town  or  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  most  of  the  buildings 
were  erected  jointly  from  offerings  of  the  people 
and  taxes.     Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
Spaniards  alone  were  expected  to   pay  church - 
tithes  for  the  support  of  religion  ;    but  about 
that  time  Spaniards  were  released,  and  the  gov- 
ernment paid  salaries  of  all  priests  and  an  annual 
lump  sum  to  the  orders.     About  the  administra- 
tion of  the  parish  cemeteries,  all  sorts  of  hard 
things   are   said.     They  are  also  denied.     But 
here  is  one  fact  and  one  true  incident :  Parish 
cemeteries  as  kept  by  the  priests  are  a  disgrace, 
even  to  a  barbarous  community.     In  Pefiafrancia, 
some  years  ago,  the  local  president  was  said  to 
be  unfaithful  in  his  administration  of  the  town 
land.      A  suit  was   brought,   and,   pending   its 
decision,  the  land  was  turned  over  to  the  local 
priest   as   administrator.       To- day   the   land   is 
claimed  as  Church  property,   although  no  title 
has  ever  passed  legally. 

2.  The  second  class  of  Church  property  is 
that  held  by  the  orders.  It  consists  of  lands, 
buildings,  and  in  some^  cases  shares  in  business 
companies ;  held,  not  for  the  personal  profit  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  but  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  their  orders  and  their  work.  I 
am  unable  to  discover,  from  records  or  from 
inquiries,  how  these  properties  were  first  acquired 
by  the  orders.     They  date  back  to  the  time  of 
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the  beginning  of  things  in  the  colony.  It  is 
said  the  government  made  some  grants^  and  the 
friars  augmented  them  by  purchase  and  by  gift. 
The  orders  have  been  a  kind  of  universal  trustee. 

3.  The  third  class  of  property  is  the  invested 
funds,  which  have  in  time  past  been  left  to  the 
Mitra  for  various  ^^ohras  pias,^^  or  pious  works. 
I  have  seen  copies  of  some  of  the  wills  bequeath- 
ing these  funds.  One  woman  left  300  pesos,  to 
be  invested  until  it  reached  1,000  pesos  ;  there- 
after, the  income  was  to  pay  for  a  requiem  mass 
for  her  soul,  the  same  to  be  said  on  October  27 
of  each  year.  A  man  left  18,000  pesos  to  be 
invested — 365  pesos  for  a  mass  each  day  in  the 
year;  100  ^ abulias  de  defuncto^^  at  half  a  peso 
each,  and  so  on.  A  ^^  bulla  de  defuncto^^  is  a 
general  indulgence  for  the  dead  that  anybody 
may  buy  for  50  cents. 

The  *  *  obras  pias  "  of  the  Mitra  of  Manila  netted 
83,340.71  pesos  in  1893,  and  94,421  in  1895. 
A  regular  office  force  is  maintained  to  manage 
the  business,  for  besides  these  small  accumula- 
tions there  are  large  ^^  obras  pias  '*  for  the  found- 
ing of  institutions.  The  University  of  Santo 
Tomas  and  the  School  of  San  Juan  de  Letran 
come  under  this  head.  There  are  also  105  chap- 
laincies for  the  support  of  chapels  in  parish 
towns. 

In  the  past,  I  learn  that  some  chief  men  of  the 
village  were  called  in  to  witness  the  examination 
of  parish  accounts,  but  that  a  decade  or  two  ago, 
when  political  troubles  in  the  island  began  and 
the  people  indicated  their  displeasure,  their 
presence  was  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  parish 
priest  manages  the  financial  as  well  as  the  spir- 
itual affairs,  and  has  been  accountable  to  his 
bishop  only ;  or,  if  a  friar,  to  his  provincial  and 
his  bishop.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  I  have 
tried  to  learn  much,  Filipinos  are  willing  that 
property  now  Church  property  shall  remain 
such  if  they  (the  Filipinos)  are  considered  the 
Church.  Objection  is  made  to  the  Church  being 
defined  as  the  ecclesiastics,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  transfer  Church  wealth  to  another  coun- 
try.    Let  me  give  an  illustration. 

The  Church  at  Paco  was  used  by  sharpshooters, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1898. 
The  walls  and  tower  stood  intact,  and  the  build- 
ing could  have  been  restored  for  about  $7,000. 


Nothing  was  done  to  repair  it,  however,  and  the 
archbishop  ordered  the  walls  torn  down.  This 
was  done,  and  the  stone  carted  away  and  sold, 
the  archbishop  presumably  receiving  the  pro- 
ceeds, for  the  people  did  not ;  and  now  the  priest 
has  presented  to  Archbishop  Chapelle  a  bill  of 
$150,000  to  be  forwarded  to  our  Government 
for  payment  for  the  destroyed  church. 

Filipinos  nourish  a  sense  of  wrong,  without 
being  able  to  specify  particulars.  Legal  ques- 
tions do  not  interest  them.  They  put  no  trust 
in  legal  documents,  and  fear  the  courts.  They 
want  justice  more  than  law,  and  perhaps  venge- 
ance more  than  either.  They  want  Church 
properties  registered  the  same  as  other  property. 
They  want  wealth  given  to  the  Church  by  them 
to  remain  in  the  Pliilippines  and  be  used  for 
their  benefit.  And  they  want  to  know  how  it  is 
used,  and  to  have  some  voice  in  its  management. 
Tlie  friars  are  Spanish,  and  are  leaving  for 
Spain.  Will  tliey  take  Church  wealth  with 
them  ?  Filipinos  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
or  not.  I  do  not  pretend  to  express  any  opinion 
further  than  this  :  that  Church  administration, 
by  its  secrecy,  if  by  nothing  more,  has  opened 
the  door  for  complaints.  If  the  Church  in  the 
Philippines  did  not  sow  the  wind,  it  was  the 
most  powerful  agent  present  when  the  wind  was 
sown,  and  it  cannot  now  complain  if  it  is  injured 
by  the  whirlwind. 

Tenants  in  Luzon  make  two  complaints — (1) 
that  the  land  they  till  is  not  the  rightful  property 
of  the  reputed  landlord  to  whom  they  pay  rent ; 
and  (2)  that  improvements  made  by  them  on 
land  tilled  by  them  have  simply  led  to  advances 
in  rentals.  The  land  question  in  the  Philippines 
— or,  at  any  rate,  in  Luzon — has  phases  similar 
to  the  same  question  in  Ireland,  and  to  ques- 
tions which  caused  the  an ti- rent  war  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  in  1842-44.  Publicity  of  all 
transactions  ;  frankness'  in  dealing  with  the  poor 
and  ignorant ;  equality  of  all  persons  before  the 
law, — priest,  peasant,  and  landed  proprietor  alike, 
— these  will  be  able  to  bring  about  better  things. 
There  is  little  use  in  bringing  charges  for  past 
misdeeds  on  the  part  of  the  friars,  if  there  have 
been  such.  Forget  the  past,  make  Filipinos 
know  the  honest  purpose  of  the  present,  and  the 
future  will  furnish  the  remedy. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN   COMMONWEALTH-ITS 
PEOPLE,   RESOURCES,  AND   OUTLOOK. 


BY   HON.    HUGH   H.    LUSK. 


THE  federal  union  of  all  the  colonies  occupy- 
ing the  great  southland  which  we  call 
Australia  is  an  event  of  much  greater  importance 
to  the  world  at  large  than  many  people  may  at 
the  first  glance  be  inclined  to  suppose.  The 
great  events  of  history,  indeed,  are  too  apt  to  be 
connected,  in  men's  minds,  with  wars,  invasions, 
and  violent  changes  in  tho  political  situation  of 
nations  ;  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  very  greatest 
changes  in  the  history  of  human  society  have 
little  to  do  with  such  events.  It  may  perhaps 
be  considered  a  sign  of  the  times  that,  of  all  the 
important  political  changes  likely  to  be  of  wide 
interest  and  importance  to  the  world,  this  latest 
federation  of  states  has  been  the  outcome  of  the 
least  violent  pressure  from  without  or  within  of 
any  that  history  records. 

In  every  other  case  in  which  self-governing 
states  have  consented  to  give  up  their  powers  of 
absolute  self-government  in  exchange  for  a  larger 
political  life,  there  has  been  an  element  of  ex- 
ternal pressure,  arising  either  from  present  dan- 
ger from  without  or  the  apprehension  of  such 
danger  in  the  future.  No  such  consideration 
has  had  any  discoverable  part  in  bringing  about 
the  federation  of  the  British  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  takes  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Too  distant  from  any  of  the 
world's  civilized  and  aggressive  powers  to  fear 
invasion  ;  too  confident  in  themselves  and  their 
British  connection  to  feel  any  apprehension  as  to 
their  future, — the  people  of  Australia  have  de- 
liberately elected  to  become  one  great  people, 
owning  a  whole  continent,  under  the  impression 
that  a  position  so  unique  must  carry  with  it  here- 
after no  common  advantages  and  influence. 

This  action  of  the  people  of  Australia  has  been 
exceedingly  calm  and  deliberate.  Eight  years  in 
all  have  been  consumed  in  dealing  with  the 
change — from  the  time  when  the  first  formal  con- 
vention sat  to  devise  a  constitution  that  might 
command  the  assent  of  all  the  six  colonies,  as  the 
basis  of  a  union,  to  the  day  when  the  last  of  the 
six  accepted,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  its 
people,  the  constitution  which  has  been  finally 
ratified  by  the  British  Parliament.  The  consti- 
tution has  been  discussed  and  rediscussed  by  the 
people  of  the  various  colonies,  and  amended  and 
reamended  by  their  delegates,  until  at  last  it  has 
taken  the  form  of  the  most  democratic  constitu- 


tion  in  force  in  any  part  of  the  world  at  this 
moment. 

Such  facts  as  these  alone  would  entitle  the 
event  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  to  special  interest  among  all  free 
peoples  ;  but  tliere  are  other  reasons  that  lend 
additional  interest  to  the  new  departure.  These 
arise  partly  from  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  new  federation  itself  ;  partly  also  from  the 
situation  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  and  the 
probable  influence  which  the  commonwealth  may 
have  on  her  future  policy  and  national  devel- 
opment. The  influence  likely  to  be  exerted  by 
any  part  of  an  empire — even  of  an  empire  so 
strangely  constituted,  and  apparently  so  loosely 
linked  together,  as  that  of  Great  Britain  now  is — 
must  depend  on  many  things  ;  but  it  will  certainly 
be  in  a  great  degree  limited  by  the  wealth  and 
commercial  vigor  of  the  dependency,  and  the 
energy  and  aggressiveness  of  its  people.  It 
should  be  interesting  at  this  time  to  form  some 
estimate  of  what  these  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
case  of  Australia. 

A    WEALTHY    PEOPLE. 

The  colonies  of  Australia,  though  a  very  young, 
are  a  very  wealthy  community.  The  really  active 
existence  as  a  free  community  of  the  very  oldest 
of  them  all  does  not  yet  exceed  sixty  years  ; 
their  career  of  self-government,  which  has  also 
been  that  of  their  success,  has  in  no  single  case 
yet  extended  over  half  a  century.  England, 
warned  by  past  experience  in  the  case  of  this 
country,  made  haste  to  divide  her  great  terri- 
torial acquisition  of  the  continent  of  the  southern 
ocean  between  the  young  communities  of  her 
own  children  that  had  undertaken  the  gigantic 
task  of  developing  it,  and  they  one  and  all  have 
proved  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  task.  The 
development  of  America  during  the  last  half- 
century  has  been  marvelous ;  but  though  less 
known,  and  less  widely  appreciated,  that  of  Aus- 
tralia has  been  no  less  wonderful.  The  first 
difficulty  which  her  people  had  to  encounter  was 
the  distance  between  their  country  and  all  other 
countries  likely  to  afford  markets  for  their 
goods,  or  to  supply  freely  the  much  •  needed 
additions  to  their  numbers. 

A  voyage  to  Australia  was  one  then  requiring 
four  months  for  its  completion,  and  demanding 
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&n  expenditure  of  money  witliin  the  reach  only 
of  classes  that  were  not  too  numerous  in  Eng- 
land ]  and  thus  no  rush  of  population,  such  as 
that  which  swept  across  the  Atlantic  between 
1850  and  the  end  of  the  centuiy,  could  possibly 
have  taken  place.     And  yet,  in  spite  of  distance 
and  expense,  the  increase  of  population  in  Aus- 
tralia during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  without 
precedent  in  any  country  except  the  United  States 
of  America.     In  1850  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
Australia,  including  within  it  then,  as  now,  the 
island    of    Tasmania,    not   more   than   400,000 
whites  ;    to-day  there  are,  according  to  official 
calculation,  which  cannot  be  far  wrong,  as  nearly 
as  possible  4,000,000  inhabitants — or  ten  times 
as  many. 

The  explanation  of  so  remarkable  an  increase 
of  population  in  a  country  where  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  immigration  were  so  great  is  to  be 
found  in  its  prosperity.  It  was  the  great  reported 
prosperity  of  this  country  that  set  open  the  flood- 
gates of  European  emigration,  and  led  millions 
of  emigrants  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
the  wellbeing  and  comfort  they  could  not  hope 
to  find  at  home  ;  it  was  the  same  cause  that  led 
to  the  emigration  to  Australia  of  many  thousands 
— chiefly  of  a  different  class  of  people  from  those 
who  selected  America  as  their  new  home. 

The  great  gold  discoveries,  indeed,  were  the 
means  of  bringing  a  population  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  which  came  to  California  ;  but 
since  1860  no  influx  of  that  kind  has  taken  place. 
As  a  rule,  the  people  who  have  selected  Australia 
for  their  new  home  have  been  thosiB  who  had 
some  little  capital ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  it  is 
owing  to  this  fact  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
has  increased  with  the  startling  rapidity  and  to 
the  remarkable  extent  to  which  it  has  increased 
during  the  period. 

SHEEP   AND    CATTLE    INTERESTS 

The  wealth  of  Australia  was  originally  pastoral 
wealth  alone.  It  had  early  been  discovered  that 
her  more  temperate  districts  would  grow  a  class 
of  wool  finer  and  more  valuable  than  any  other 
known  ;  and  the  discovery  that  the  interior  of  the 
continent  consisted  mainly  of  vast  grassy  plains 
seemed  to  point  out  the  future  destiny  of  the 
country  as  a  pastoral  one.  .  Subsequent  discov- 
eries have  gone  far  to  correct  such  an  impres- 
sion ;  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  new  commonwealth  is  still  depend- 
ent on  its  pastoral  industries,  and  is  likely,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  continue  so  in  future.  At 
present,  Australia  is  the  most  important  wool- 
producing  country  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  three  years  of  perhaps  the  most  de- 
Btmctive  drought  ever  yet  known  in  the  country, 


which  has  just  come  to  an  end,  there  are  not  less 
than  112,000,000  sheep  pastured  on  the  great 
plains  of  the  south  and  east,  and  not  less  than 
14,000,000  cattle,  chiefly  in  the  more  northern 
districts.  About  one- fourth  part  of  all  the  world's 
crop  of  wool  is  grown  from  the  sheep,  and  its 
quality  is  such  that  it  is  probably  worth  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  one- third  of  the  value.  Like 
all  other  products  pf  the  kind,  the  price  of  wool 
varies  from  year  to  year  ;  but  the  average  value 
of  .the  wool  crop  of  Australia  has  not  during  the 
last  ten  years  been  less  than  $120,000,000.  With 
the  other  pastoral  products,  both  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  the  wealth  derived  from  her  pastoral  pur- 
suits is  certainly  not  less  than  $200,000,000  each 
year — a  sum  which  is  equivalent  to  $50  for  each 
of  her  people. 

MINERAL    AND    AGRICULTURAL    RESOURCES. 

The  wealth  of  Australia,  however,  is  by  no 
means,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  likely  to  be  con- 
fined to  her  sheep  and  cattle.  Little  is  known 
as  yet  of  great  districts  covering  many  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  the  interior  ;  but  in  the  dis- 
tricts nearest  the  coast,  the  discoveries  of  the  last 
twenty -five  years  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
part  of  the  world  is  richer  in  minerals  of  every 
kind  useful  to  man  than  Australia.  Of  gold,  she 
has  for  nearly  half  a  century  been  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  producers  ;  and  even  now  her 
export  yearly  amount^  to  not  less  than  $60,000,- 
000  in  value. 

But  later  discoveries  have  shown  that  even 
gold  will  not  hereafter  be  the  greatest  of  the 
sources  of  Australia's  mineral  wealth.  Vast  de- 
posits of  coal  have  already  been  traced  over  dis- 
tricts extending  many  thousands  of  square  miles, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  the 
continent.  Lodes  of  «ilver  of  almost  unparalleled 
richness  have  been  worked,  already  yielding 
more  than  $160,000,000  worth  of  the  metal, 
with  a  present  annual  production  of  about  one- 
ninth  part  of  the  total  yield  from  the  silver  mines 
of  the  globe.  Copper  and  tin,  lead  and  anti- 
mony, iron  and  quicksilver,  have  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  worked  al- 
ready in  a  few,  with  results  that  indicate  how 
vast  the  mineral  production  of  the  continent  will 
be  hereafter,  when  its  people  are  able  to  grapple 
with  the  greatness  of  its  concealed  wealth.  '  Last 
year  the  value  of  the  mineral  products  exported 
from  Australia,  including  gold,  amounted  to  a 
total  sum  of  very  nearly  $100,000,000 — or  $25 
for  every  inhabitant. 

The  Pacific  continent  is  not  as  yet  a  great 
agricultural  countiy ;  and  yet  its  people  not 
only  supply  their  own  waijts,  but  export  grain 
and  meat,  cheese  and  butter,  to  the  markets  of 
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Europe.  The  wines  of  Australia  are  rapidly 
gaining  recognition  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  something  both  new  and  valu- 
able ;  she  already  supplies  herself  and  New  Zea- 
land with  nearly  all  the  sugar  required  for  their 
own  people,  and  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
tobacco  are  extending  suflBciently  fast  to  show 
that  before  many  years  Australian  tobacco  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  world's  markets. 

More,  even,  than  this  might  be  said  of  the 
wealth  of  this  comparatively  unknown  continent, 
if  space  would  permit.  We  might  speak  of  her 
diamonds,  of  which  already  150,000  carats  have 
been  exported  ;  of  her  rubies,  emeralds,  opals, 
and  otlier  precious  stones,  which  have  been  found 
in  many  places,  and  are  beginning  to  be  sought 
for  in  a  few  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
explain  and  justify  the  statement  with  which  we 
set  out — that  the  people  of  Australia  are  pros- 
perous, and  their  country  one  which  is  among 
the  most  attractive  on  the  globe  to  persons  in 
search  of  a  land  where  thev  and  their  children 
may  secure  comfort  and  wellbeing.  This  fact 
would  of  itself  justify  the  assertion  that  the  con- 
solidation into  a  single  nation  of  all  the  states 
occupying  the  continent  is  an  event  of  large  im- 
portance to  the  world  ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  statement  is  made. 

As  six  colonies,  the  states  of  Australia  might, 
indeed,  be  good  places  to  live  in, — they  might 
'in joy  much  prosperity  also  ;  but  for  many  years 
to  come  they  could'  not  hope  to  enjoy  any  wide 
influence  at  a  distance  from  their  own  shores. 
United,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they  may. 

Britain's  colonial  expansion. 

In  this  age  of  the  world's  development  two 
things  appear  to  be  chiefly  essential  to  secure  the 
great  influence  of  any  people  on  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbors  and  of  the  world  at  large. 
These  would  seem  to  be  wealth  combined  with 
a  commercial  activity  such  as  brings  them  into 
contact  with  other  nations,  and  the  strength  and 
determination  of  character  which  assure  the 
world  that  they  are  able  and  willing,  if  need  be, 
to  protect  their  interests  if  unjustly  assailed. 
During  most  of  the  century  just  ended.  Great 
Britain  has  occupied  a  position  among  the  na- 
tions in  both  these  respects  which  was  almost 
unique.  Her  wealth  was  so  greatly  in  advance 
of  that  of  all  the  continental  nations  of  Europe 
that  all  of  them  were  largely  her  customers  and 
generally  her  debtors  ;  and  her  readiness  to  de- 
fend her  own  interests  at  the  first  sign  of  attack 
was  notorious,  and  was  backed  by  resources 
wholly  unequaled  by  other  nations. 

The  march  of  events,  and  the  wonderful  de- 
velopments of  the  century,  liave  largely  altered 


the  position.  Otlier  nations  have  grown  wealthy; 
others  have  learned  to  compete  with  Britain  in 
the  world's  markets,  as  well  as  to  supply  their 
own  wants  ;  others  not  only  exceed  her  greatly 
in  population  now,  but  still  more  in  the  space 
for  the  further  expansion  of  their  population  at 
home.  The  new  situation  has  supplied  a  new 
problem  for  the  people  of  England.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  she  cannot  hope  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  occupy  the  place  she  has  occupied  in  the 
nineteenth,  unless  she  too  can  develop  great 
powers  of  expansion  among  her  own  people. 
She  has  acquired  enormous  possessions,  it  is 
true  ;  but  tht'se  will  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
meet  the  case.  It  is  even  possible  that  they 
might  prove  only  a  source  of  weakness,  because 
they  offer  a  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  other 
nations.  For  strength  in  commerce,  as  for 
strength  in  possible  war.  Great  Britain  can  only 
rely  on  a  real  expansion  of  her  own  people — one 
with  herself,  in  as  close  a  sympathy  and  alliance 
as  may  be  found  possible,  while  occupying  terri- 
tory large  enough  and  rich  enough  to  give  scope 
for  an  increase  as  gi*eat  or  greater  than  that  of 
any  possible  rival. 

For  such  an  expansion  England  can  look  only 
to  her  colonies.  In  them,  if  the  other  condi- 
tions exist,  she  certainly  has  ample  room  for  ex- 
pansion ;  in  their  territories  she  can  find  a  wealth 
that  is  practically  unlimited.  Of  all  these  colo- 
nies, a  United  Australia  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant to  her,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  is 
apparently  possessed  of  the  greatest  room  for 
profitable  expansion  ;  it  is  certainly  at  present 
possessed  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  and 
gives  the  greatest  promise  both  of  wealth  and 
population  in  the  near  future.  It  is  also  en- 
tirely British  in  population — a  feature  possessed 
only  by  its  near  neighbor,  New  Zealand,  besides, 
among  all  the  great  colonies  of  England. 

Canada,  indeed,  is  great  and  prosperous,  and 
at  present  she  is  loyal  to  the  British  connection  ; 
but  most  of  her  vast  territory  can  at  best  only 
be  slowly  reclaimed,  and  one-half  of  her  people 
have  no  natural  racial  sympathy  with  England. 
The  prospect  in  South  Africa  is  still  less  favor- 
able. There  may,  indeed,  be  a  healing  of  sores 
and  a  blending  of  elements  in  a  South  African 
federation  hereafter  ;  but  it  will  be  long  before 
the  past  is  forgotten — and  even  if  it  were,  there 
is  scarcely  a  hope  that  British  blood  and  British 
ideas  and  sympathies  would  ever  be  truly  in  the 
ascendant  there. 

The  war  not  yet  fully  ended  in  South  Africa 
has  served  to  point  this  moral  so  clearly  that  its 
true  significance  can  hardly  be  lost  sight  of.  To 
that  war  South  Africa  has  contributed  many  sol- 
diers ;   but  they  have   represented  less,  by  far. 
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than  half  her  people  of  European  origin,  while 
they  have  been  balanced  by  more  than  as  many 
f  who  volunteered,  probably  with  still  greater  en- 
thusiasm, to  fight  against  England.  Canada  sent 
gallant  volunteers  to  South  Africa  in  sufificient 
numbers  to  be  of  substantial  assistance  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  for  an  instant  contended  that  it  was 
the  spontaneous  action  of  the  whole  people,  or 
that  there  were  not  many  jarring  notes  of  dissent 
audible  to  those  who  cared  to  listen.  From  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  alone  there  came  no  di- 
vided response  to  England's  appeal,  and  no  jar- 
ring note  from  first  to  last  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  their  people  threw  themselves  into 
and  gave  their  money  to  the  cause.  They  did  not 
wait  to  be  asked  for  their  assistance,  but  accepted 
England's  quarrel  as  their  own.  They  have  sent 
nearly  three  times  as  many  volunteers  to  the 
front  as  Canada  did;  and  they  assured  the  mother 
country  of  their  readiness  to  send  more,  should 
more  be  needed.  In  this  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable, after  all  ;  the  people  of  Australia  and 
those  of  Great  Britain  are  one  people.  They  are 
one  in  language,  laws,  sentiments,  and  feeling, 
with  no  admixture  of  alien  blood,  and  not  one 
memory  of  injustice  or  self-seeking  on  the  part 
of  England,  to  divide  them. 

Australia's  trade  relations  with  England. 

And  in  commercial  relations  the  same  is  true  ; 
in  New  Zealand  still  more  than  in  Australia,  in- 
deed, but  very  markedly  in  both.  If  England's 
commerce  and  trade  are  still  to  expand  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  largely  by  the  assistance  of  her 
children  in  the  South  Pacific.  Trade  may  follow 
the  flag,  it  is  true,  for  a  time  ;  but  it  needs  some- 
thing more  than  any  mere  symbol  of  authority  to 
retain  it.  Circumstances  are  all  in  favor  of  such 
a  retention  in  Australia.  At  present  England  is 
her  greatest  customer  by  far  for  all  that  she  pro- 
duces ;  and  in  return  she  buys  from  England 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  South  Africa,  and 
nearly  four  times  as  much  in  each  year  as  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  wool,  the  metals,  the 
frozen  meat,  and  the  surplus  agricultural  products 
of  Australia  go  mainly  to  England,  and  these  con- 
stitute year  by  year  an  increasing  percentage  of 
all  that  she  imports.  Already  they  greatly  ex- 
ceed in  value  the  products  from  any  other  of  her 
great  possessions,  even  India  falling  short  last 
year  by  $25,000,000.  In  that  year  Australia's 
total  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  almost  equal 
to  that  of  either  France  or  Germany,  and  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  nation  of  Europe, 
while  it  was  largely  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to'  overesti- 
mate the  value  to  England  of  the  new  common- 


wealth as  a  support  either  in  peace  or  war  in  the 
century  which  has  opened  with  her  federation. 
Her  people,  if  not  yet  very  numerous  as  nations 
are  reckoned  to-day,  are  increasing  rapidly  in 
num  bers.  They  are  already  wealthy  far  beyond  the 
experience  of  other  nations  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  and  they  possess  a  country  which  gives 
the  promise  of  enormous  expansion  in  riches. 
They  are  not  only  a  people  of  her  own  race, — they 
are  her  own  people,  bound  to  her  by  every  tie 
tliat  can  bind  together  the  locally  separated  por- 
tions of  the  same  nation.  They  have  already 
shown  their  willingness  to  regard  her  quarrels  as 
their  own,  even  when  they  have  had  no  direct 
influence  on  the  policy  that  led  to  the  quarrel, 
and  have  freely  spent  both  their  money  and  their 
lives  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  empire. 
To  some  extent  this  has  been  a  new  discovery  to 
England  herself.  She  knew,  of  course,  that  her 
Australian  colonies  were  most  friendly ;  she 
knew  that  they  were  closely  united  with  her  in 
the  relations  of  commerce  ;  but  she  has  only  now 
become  fully  aware  that  in  them  she  may  find 
the  true  expansion  of  her  people  and  her  country, 
and  one  sufficiently  ample  for  future  needs. 

The  influence  of  the  new  federation  will,  from 
the  first,  inevitably  be  great,  although  it  will  not 
at  first  be  pronounced.  It  will  be  seen  in  all 
that  takes  place  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  it  may 
ere  long  make  itself  felt  even  farther  from  home. 
The  new  commonwealth,  it  will  be  found,  will 
not  be  too  modest  in  suggestions  in  any  matter 
that  affects  its  own  interests,  and  its  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  its  interests  will  expand.  The  re- 
sult will  be  inevitable  before  many  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  passed, — England  must 
find  a  way  of  taking  into  formal  and  administra- 
tive partnership  the  people  already  one  with  her 
in  the  partnership  of  sentiment  and  interests. 

THE    COMMONWEALTH    AS    A    WORLD    POWER. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  is  most  certainly  destined  to  become  a 
world  influence  in  the  early  future.  Through 
her,  and  probably  through  her  alone,  can  the 
knotty  problem  of  a  British  imperial  federation 
be  solved  ;  because  between  her  and  England, 
alone  of  her  possessions  of  the  first  magnitude, 
there  exist  a  full  confidence  and*  a  perfect  under- 
standing. How  such  a  system  will  be  worked 
out,  by  what  steps  it  will  be  reached  and  the 
difficulties  in  its  way  overcome,  it  would  be  rash 
to  prophesy  as  yet.  Two  things,  however,  may 
be  regarded  as  morally  certain  even  now  with 
respect  to  it :  when  accomplished,  it  will  open  up 
a  new  career  to  the  British  people,  and  that 
career  is  likely  to  be  of  no  little  service  to  civili- 
zation and  humanity. 
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THE  KAISER  FROM  THE  GERMAN  POINT 

OF  VIEW. 

MR.  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER,  writing 
in  tlie  January  McClure's  on  '  ♦  The  Kaiser 
as  Seen  in  Germany,"  gives  a  very  striking  pic- 
ture of  that  celebrated  sovereign  taken  at  close 
quarters.  He  says  that  most  of  William's  pho- 
tographs are  so  retouched  that  there  is  wholly 
absent  the  most  impressive  characteristic  of  his 
face — its  singular  sternness  in  repose.  < '  Square 
iron  jaws,  thin,  firm  lips,  a  certain  sharpness  and 
leanness  of  visage,  a  penetrating  eye, — all  speak 
of  invincible  determination,  pride,  dignity.  The 
Kaiser  is  less  a  great  king  than  one  has  imag- 
ined, and  more  a  great  man."  Mr.  Baker  says 
the  Kaiser  is  most  popular  in  his  own  capital, 
and  he  gauges  his  popularity  by  the  number  of 
photographs  exhibited.  These,  he  says,  number 
now  far  into  the  thousands,  and  at  a  single  shop 
there  were  noMess  than  267  different  pictures  of 
the  Emperor,  not  including  the  scores  of  groups 
and  family  parties  in  which  he  appears. 

THE    EMPEROR    TALKS    TOO    MUCH. 

Mr.  Baker  thinks  that  the  greatest  fault  the 
Germans  have  to  find  with  their  energetic  sov- 
ereign is  that  he  talks  too  much.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  his  sentiments  differ  from  theirs  as 
that  he  expresses  them  too  loudly  and  readily. 
Another  criticism,  not  heard  now  so  often  as 
formerly,  and  one  to  which  the  Kaiser  is  extraor- 
dinarily sensitive,  is  founded  on  the  pro- Eng- 
lish attitude  of  William.  Germans  cannot  forget 
that  the  Kaiser  is  by  birth  half  an  Englishman. 
Many  look  with  only  half-concealed  suspicion  on 
his  cordial  relations  with  his  grandmother.  Queen 
Victoria,  and  his  uncle,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WILLIAM    A    STUDENT    OF    ENGLISH. 

*  *  The  Kaiser  is  an  excellent  English  student, 
speaking  and  reading  the  language  perfectly, 
and  following  English  models  in  many  of  his 
most  important  departures.  One  does  not  for- 
get that  the  Kaiser,  as  a  boy,  was  especially 
fond  of  Captain  Marryat's  tales  of  the  sea,  and 
that,  in  more  recent  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  our  own  Captain 
Mahan's  great  book,  <  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power* — a  book  which  he  has  used  as  one  of 
his  strongest  arguments  for  a  more  powerful 
German  navy. 

THE    NAVY    HIS    PRESENT    HOBBY. 

**  The  German  navy  and  the  advance  of  Ger- 
man shipping  are   without   doubt   the   Kaiser's 


strongest  interests  at  present.  Connected  with 
this  hobby,  and  growing  out  of  it,  is  his  deep 
enthusiasm  for  what  is  now  the  most  striking 
feature  of  German  development — commercial  and 
industrial  expansion.  No  other  monarch  in 
Europe  takes  such  a  keen  interest  in  the  indus- 
trial affairs  and  in  the  extension  of  the  export 
business  of  his  domain  as  William.*  This  inter- 
est has  arisen  largely  from  the  Kaiser's  notable 
talent  for  taking  a  broad  view  of  affairs,  a  talent 
developed  by  travel  in  other  countries,  and  by 
persistently  endeavoring  to  look  upon  Germany 
through  foreign  eyes.  He  and  other  great  Ger- 
mans have  not  been  slow  to  see  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country,  with  its  ever-growing 
population  and  its  ever-insufficient  agricultural 
production,  must  needs  depend  largely  on  its 
success  as  a  manufacturer  and  trader.  Hence 
the  Kaiser  has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
spreading  industrial  and  technical  education,  and 
not  long  ago  he  shocked  the  conservative  educa- 
tional elements  of  the  German  universities  by 
paying  special  respect  and  attention  to  the  tech- 
nical schools.  For  years  without  number  all 
academic  honors  and  degrees  have  fallen  to  the 
men  who  have  come  from  the  universities.  Now 
degrees  are  given  to  certain  technical  -  school 
graduates,  and  they  are  placed  on  the  same  level, 
in  many  respects,  with  the  aristocrats  of  the  uni- 
versities. The  Kaiser  himself  attended  the  re- 
cent celebration  of  this  departure  at  the  famous 
technical  high  school  at  Charlottenburg.  Those 
who  know  how  conservative  Germany  is  in  edu- 
cational affairs  appreciate  the  almost  revolution- 
ary effect  of  this  departure." 


THE  NEW  CHANCELLOR  OF  GERMANY. 

IN  order  to  depreciate  Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
writer  who  signs  himself  **  Calchas"  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  devotes  some  pages  to  a  glow- 
ing eulogy  of  the  new  great  man  in  Germany, 
whom  he  contrasts  with  England's  new  foreign 
minister,  very  much  to  the  Misadvantage  of  the 
latter.     He  says  : 

<'  The  dynasty  of  the  Billows,  in  the  first  place, 
throughout  its  innumerable  ramifications  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  in  Europe,  and  the 
name  in  Germany  combines  the  prestige  of  the 
Churchills  and  Cecils  here.  The  successor  of 
Count  Hohenlohe  and  fourth  German  chancellor 
after  Bismarck,  Bernhard  von  Billow,  was  bom 
in  Holstein,  and  is  now  fifty -one.  We  have  not 
a  single  politician   living — for  Lord  Dufferm's 
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diplomatic  experience  came  after  and  not  before 
ilia  parliamentary  Buccese — whose  training  to  the 
OQStness  of  foreign  policy  will  for  a  moment  com- 
pare wicb  that  of  the  Kaiser's  new  minister." 

DIFLOUATIC   EXPEKIEKCE. 

Coanl  von  Bulow  served  through  tJie  Franco- 
German  War,  and  tliere — in  "  Calchas'  "  opinion 
— came  into  touch  with  the  realities  of  things 
which  lie  behind  diplomatic  verbiage.  After  the 
war  was  over,  '  ■  Count  von  Bulow  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  where  his 
father,  with  Bismarck  and  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
was  one  of  the  three  representatives  of  Germany. 
He  was  first  secretary  at  the  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg embassies  successively.  He  had  been  chargi 
•Taffairts  at  Athens  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  In  1888  he  went  to  Bucharest,  steeped 
himself  in  Balkan  politics,  and  managed  the 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  accession  of 
Ronmania  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  His  services 
were  recognized  by  promotion  to  one  of  the  first- 
cUfs  embassies,  and  in  1893  he  succeeded  Count 
Solms  Sonnenwalde  as  minister  to  the  Quirinal. " 

He  married  an  Italian  wife,  and  would  will- 
ingly have  stayed  in  Rome,  but  he  was  too  useful 
and  too  capable  to  be  anywhere  but  at  the  center, 
so  "  he  was  sunnnoned  to  Berlin  in  1897  as  suc- 
cessor to  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieherstein  in  the 
secretaryship  for  foreign  afiaire." 

'■  Calchas"  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the 
cultare,  the  geniality,  the  trained  capacity  of 
Count  von  Bulow. 

'■  He  has  the  valuable  temperament  which  is 
never  out  of  humor  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
provocation.  Robust,  engaging,  and  discreet,  he 
ij  supple  with  the  suppleness  of  the  tenacious 
wrestler,  a  liappy  but  virile  and  positive  person- 
ality to  the  finger-tips." 


■ft'liat  is  still  more  remarkable,  however,  he 
-■  passed  through  no  orthodox  parliamentary  pro- 
cess whatever  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Reichstag.  Yet  let  us  note  all  the  more  carefully 
the  fact  that  he  is  unquestionably  one  o(  the  liest 
parliamentary  speakers  in  Europe.  There  is  none 
more  distinct  and  graphic,  more  persuasive  in 
manner  and  matter,  or  breathing  a  more  per- 
sonal influence  into  studiously  simple  forms." 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  in  the  interests  of  truth 
■•Calchas"  is  obliged  to  admit  that  nearly  all 
Count  von  Bulow's  parliamentary  successes  have 
been  gained  at  the  cost  of  England.      He  says  : 

'■  This  country  has  never  been  spoken  to,  and 
has  been  rarely  spoken  of,  in  the  tones  which 
Count  von  Btilow  permits  hi'^self  to  use.  In  his 
masterlv  speech    upon    the    new-navy    bill,     he 


plainly    hinted    that   Gei-many  in  the  twentieth 

century  was  destined  to  succeed  England  in  sea 
power,  as  England  had  succeeded  Holland,  and 
Holland,  Spain.  The  case  of  the  Bundesrath, 
however,  is  the  more  instructive.  Lord  Sahsbury 
was  driven  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the 
style  of  the  two  notes  handed  to  him  by  Count 
Hatafeldt  on  behalf  of  a  power  with  '  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  believed  itself  to  stand 
upon  the  friendliest  footing.'  These  communi- 
cations wei'e  leveled  at  us  in  a  dictatorial  and  bven 
menacing  tone,  which  Germany  would  not  use  to 
any  other  power  in  similar  circumstancea. " 

THE  QISLHOOD  OF  SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

IN  the  January  Lijipi'ncoWs,  Mr.  Albert  Schinz 
writes  on  "  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Her  Teens." 
He  does  not  succeed  in  deciding  the  much  vexed 
question  of  the  age  of  the  great  actress,  because, 
he  explains,  the  records  which  contained  the 
registration  of  lier  birth  were  destroyed  in  the 
days  of  the  Commune,  in  1871. 

"The  opinion  of  chroniclers,  however,  is 
that  Sarah  was  bom  in  the  month  of  October, 
1844,  in  a  house  of  the 
Bue  de  I'ficole  de  M^- 
decine,  in  the  Latin 
Quarter.  Her  mother, 
Mile.  Julie  Bernhardt, 
born  herself  in  Berlin, 

beauty.  She  had  gone 
with  her  parents  to 
Amsterdam,  but  the 
home  life  seemed  bo 
dull  to  her  that,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  she  left 
the  house  one  day  and 
never  came  back.  She 
had  even  persuaded  her 
sister  Rose  to  go  with 
her.  They  went  to 
Pans.      Rose  was  very 

HUB.  SABAB  BERNHAHDT.  ,    .,,.     .  ,.         ■* 

skillful  as  a  modiste, 
and  so  they  decided  to  open  a  little  shop  in  the 
Latin  Quarter. 

"This,  then,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
actress.  In  the  existing  record  she  is  down 
under  the  name  of  Rosine  Bernhardt,  daughter 
of  Julie  Bernhardt.  Her  father  insisted  upon 
lier  being  baptized  in  the  nearest  church.  Some 
have  tried  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  Madame 
Bernhardt  is  not  a  Jewess.  I  am  afraid,  if  we 
choose  to  consider  the  question  from  the  religious 
standpoint,  that  she  would  not  be  much  of  a 
Christian  either  ;  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  natu- 
ral or  physiological  standpoiut,   I  do  not  think 
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that  the  water  of  baptism  has  had  great  influence 
toward  purifying  her  blood.  She  is  thus  what 
the  Germans  so  properly  call  a  <  Water-Jewess.' 
Well,  at  all  events,  her  very  Christian  father, 
after  having  his  child  baptized  and  so  stamped 
for  holiness,  thought  that  his  duties  about  her 
were  over,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

'•  The  mother  could  not  take  care  of  little  Sarah, 
and  put  her  out  to  nurse.  When  she  came  back 
she  was  brought  up  in  a  rather  unorthodox 
fashion  in  the  little  shop  of  the  Rue  de  I'ficole  de 
M^decine.  She  seemed  to  enjoy,  above  every- 
thing, adorning  herself  with  old  artificial  flowers, 
rags,  and  bows  of  ribbons,  the  spoils  of  the  mil- 
linery establisliment.  The  students  of  the  uni- 
versity, passing  daily  before  the  door,  found 
much  amusement  in  watching  the  ugly  little 
creature  in  her  fantastic  attire. 

**  At  seven  years  of  age  she  was  sent  to  the 
Convent  of  Grand- Champ,  at  Versailles.  Tliere 
she  met  Sophie  Croizette,  her  rival-to-be  at  the 
Com^die  FrauQaise.  Sophie,  with  as  proud  and 
ambitious  a  spirit  as  Sarah,  had  the  equipment 
of  strength,  beauty,  and  a  superb  complexion, 
while  Sarah  was  meager,  yellow,  and  of  an 
aspect  singularly  unprepossessing.  From  the 
very  first  instant,  a  sif,  by  a  sort  of  intuition, 
they  took  a  tremendous  dislike  to  each  other. 
Two  parties  were  soon  formed  in  the  school, 
with  Sophie  and  Sarah  as  their  leaders,  and  not 
infrequently  the  peaceful  convent-yard  was  trans- 
formed into  a  battlefield  of  Homeric  violence. 
Sarah  was  the  more  audacious  of  the  two,  but 
was  generally  crushed,  by  her  physically  stronger 
rival.  The  Sisters  were  at  their  wits'  end  ;  all 
punishments  proved  unavailing,  and  no  means 
could  be  found  to  conciliate  the  two  implacable 
pupils.  *' 

Finally,  Sarah  became  so  vigorous  in  her  hos- 
tility that  the  Abb^  was  forced  to  send  her  from 
the  school.  Her  relatives  could  do  nothing  with 
her,  until  it  occurred  to  them  to  make  an  actress 
of  her.  She  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris 
in  1859,  when  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
It  was  ten  years  afterward,  however,  before  her 
histrionic  triumphs  began. 


PROFESSOR  ELY  ON  TAX  REFORM. 

[N  the  January  Cosmopolitan ^  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely 
contributes  an  essay  on  <*  Reforms  in  Taxa- 
tion. "  Dr.  Ely,  while  he  sees  many  faults  in  our 
modern  system  of  taxation,  and  great  ones,  is  not 
by  any  means  wholly  pessimistic.  He  says  we 
have  made  progress  even  in  the  United  States, 
though  here  we  have  moved  slower  toward  the 
ideal  system  of  taxation  than  in  many  other  of 
the  great  civilized   countries.     He   thinks   the 


financiering  of  the  recent  Spanish  War  a  most 
encouraging  advance  over  the  financiering  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  England  and  Germany,  with 
all  the  still  existing  faults,  show  a  very  substantial 
improvement  in  taxation,  made  during  the  past 
generation.  So  far  as  tlie  national  government 
is  concerned.  Dr.  Ely  sees  three  great  reforms 
needed  in  the  taxing  system.  *'  We  need  flexi- 
bility, making  it  possible  to  raise  and  lower  public 
revenues  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  We  need,  in  the  second  place,  ma- 
chinerv  which  will  enable  us  in  all  circumstances 
to  avail  ourselves  of  our  national  resources.  We 
need,  in  the  third  place,  a  tax  system  which  shall 
compel  wealth  to  bear  its  due  share  of  the  public 
burdens. " 

THE    FAULT    WITH    TARIFF    REVENUES. 

Dr.  Ely  shows  that  our  dependence  for  na- 
tional revenue  on  the  taxation  of  imports  is 
weak,  because  the  revenues  fall  off  in  times  of 
war,  when  the  demand  for  them  is  greatest.  The 
same  is  to  a  certain  extent  true  of  internal-reve- 
nue taxation,  and  the  income  tax  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  The  aims  of  the  income 
tax  are  to  a  certain  extent  attained  by  the  inher- 
itance taxation,  and  Dr.  Ely  suggests  in  addition 
the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce  in  its  va- 
rious forms. 

STATE   AND    LOCAL    TAXATION. 

In  State  and  local  taxation,  Dr.  Ely  thinks  a 
first  requisite  is  a  separation  of  the  sources  of 
State  revenues  from  those  of  local  revenues. 
Real  estate,  for  instance,  he  regards  as  pecul- 
iarly fitted  to  serve  as  a  source  of  local  revenue, 
and  as  a  very  poor  source  of  State  revenue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  corporations  doing  large 
business  throughout  the  State  are  too  powerful 
to  be  handled  by  the  local  political  communities, 
and  should  be  asssessed  and  taxed  by  the  State. 

He  thinks  the  great  thing  to  be  done  in  local 
municipal  monopolies  is  to  take  from  them  for 
taxes  that  portion  of  the  revenue  which  exceeds 
a  fair  return  to  capital  and  labor.  Dr.  Ely  takes 
the  middle  ground  between  those  who  favor  taxa* 
tion  of  personal  property,  as  done  at  present,  and 
those  who  favor  the  abolishment  of  the  personal 
t&xes.  He  sees  the  arguments  against  personal 
taxes,  but  thinks  that  it  would  be  wise  to  put  a 
small  taxation  upon  the  rental  value  of  buildings, 
together  with  a  1 -per- cent,  tax  upon  the  inher- 
itance of  personal  estates,  using  the  word  "  inher- 
itance "  in  its  broadest  sense.  In  the  case  of 
inheritance  taxes.  Dr.  Ely  advises  a  progressive 
rate  in  two  directions, — ^inversely  as  th^  rela* 
tionship  and  directly  as  the  property  increases 
in  size. 
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ATTEMDANCB  AT  AMEBICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

indebted  to  the  Harvard  Graduates 
Magazine  for  the  following  statistics  of 
ftitenilance  at  the  leading  American  universities 
St  tbe  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1900-01  : 


W" 


times  in  different  departments  of  study,  but 
probably  the  number  of  duplicationa  would  not 
be  more  than  100  in  any  case." 

It  will  be  noted  that  four  of  the  universities 
included  in  the  table  are  State  institutions. 


Five  of  these  institutions — Harvard,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Columbia,  and  California — have 
«  student  constituency  numbering  more  than 
3,000  each,  if  summer  and  special  students  are 
counted.  The  Harvard  Graduiites'  Magazine  es- 
tinuttes  the  actual  number  of  separate  students 
in  the  13  universities  as  nearly  35,000. 

Commenting  on  the  Sgures,  the  Harvard 
jonrnst  says  : 

"Through  its  new  summer  school,  Columbia 
has  risen  to  be  the  second  university  in  America 
in  number  of  total  enrollments  ;  but  the  Harvard 
rammer  school  now  includes  nearly  1,000  per- 
sons, notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the 
recent  schools.  In  all  the  returns  from  the  uni- 
Tcrdlies  there  is  some  duplication  of  names  in 
the  sammer  list  and  the  regular  list,  and  some- 


COLLEGE  EHDOWMENTS :  A  NEW  METHOD  OF 

FINANCIHQ. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  Meihodiet  Review 
(New  York  and  Cincinnati),  Dr.  John  Big- 
ham  suggests  a  way  by  which  the  annual  income 
of  college  endowments  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased. The  proposed  system  is  so  simple  that 
it  seems  strange  that  it  has  not  been  generally 
made  use  of.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  utilization  of  compound  interest — the  scheme 
employed  by  the  great  insurance  companies  and 
other  strong  financial  institutions. 

Suppose  a  professorship  endowed  with  $50,000, 
yielding,  at  5  per  cent.,  a  permanent  annual 
salary  of  t'i,5Q0.  Dr.  Bigham  proposes  that  a 
small  amount  be  taken  from  the  $50,000  and 
kept  intact  as  an  "increment  fund."     That  is  to 
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say,  the  interest  on  this  small  portion,  instead  of 
being  spent  like  that  from  the  main  endowment, 
is  yearly  added  to  the  principal  fund,  which  is  by 
this  means  gradually  increased  until,  after  a  term 
of  years,  it  far  exceeds  the  original  $50,000.  At 
first  the  professor's  income  is  less  than  the  $2,500 
yielded  by  the  entire  endowment,  but  after  some 
years  it  becomes  equal  to  it,  and  afterwards  in- 
creasingly greater.  Taking  from  the  endowment 
of  $50,000  a  reserved  increment  fund  of  $5,000, 
to  be  compounded  at  5  per  cent.,  the  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  the  new  way  compared 
with  those  of  the  old  : 
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By  the  new  plan  the  total  available  income  for 
the  first  year  is  5  percent,  on  $45, 000,  or  $2, 250 — 
$250  less  than  the  old  plan  would  yield;  but  with 
each  subsequent  year  there  is  an  increase  of  $12. 50 
in  the  income,  with  the  increase  of  $250  in  the  prin- 
cipal, until,  in  the  twenty- first  year,  the  available 
principal  has  grown  to  $50,000  and  the  income 
to  $2,500,  and  the  two  plans  produce  equal 
results.  From  that  time  on  the  available  income 
increases  at  the  rate  of  $  1 2. 50  a  year.  If  the  rate 
of  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  the  stage  of  equal  re- 
sults is  reached  four  years  sooner  than  at  a  5 -per- 
cent, rate. 

A  larger  increment  fund,  of  course,  would  yield 
a  greater  enlargement  of  the  principal,  with  a  cor- 
respondingly increased  income.  If  the  increment 
fund  were  $10, 000,  instead  of  $5,000,  there  would 
be  a  yearly  addition  to  the  principal  of  $500,  and 
the  income  would  be  enlarged  by  the  amount  of 
$25  a  year,  although  in  the  first  year  it  would  be 
only  $2,000,  as  against  $2,500  under  the  old 
svstem. 

The  best  plan  for  all  endowments,  as  Dr.  Big- 
ham  suggests,  would  be  to  add  a  special  increment 
fund,  to  be  used  for  the  perpetual  enlargement  of 
the  principal. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY 

SETTLEMENTS. 

TO  the  second  October  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes^  M.  Filon  contributes  an 
acutely  written  study  of  the  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  England  to  bring  cul- 
ture to  the  working  classes,  and  to  induce  in 
them  a  somewhat  higher  sense  of  social  obliga 
tions. 

Starting  in  W hi techapel,  M.  Filon  is  naturally 
much  struck  with  St.  Jude  and  its  remarkable  in- 
cumbent. "  Le  rev6rend  Barnett,"  says  M. 
Filon,  realized  that  his  duty  was  not  solely  to 
preach  dogmas,  but  to  civilize  the  savagery  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  had  been  thrown  ;  and  it 
is  in  such  a  man  as  Canon  Barnett  that  M.  Filon 
finds  the  much -discussed  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  always  feels  an  imperious  need  to 
make  a  corner  of  chaos  into  a  fragment  of  cos- 
mos. M.  Filon  draws  a  living  picture  of  the 
East  End  as  a  whole,  deprived  until  compara- 
tively lately  of  the  influence  of  the  directing 
classes,  and  where  the  only  aristocracy  is  the  in- 
visible one  of  the  "  swell  mob."  Then  M.  Filon 
goes  on  to  show  how  the  social  machinery  of  the 
East  End,  though  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  West  End,  has  been  outgrown.  The  arrange- 
ments which  had  their  origin  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  with  modifications  introduced  by  Ben- 
thamist  philosophers  and  politicians  of  tlie  Man 
Chester  school,  no  longer  satisfy  the  public  Deeds. 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin  came  to  teach  new  doctrines  ; 
the  former,  rehabilitating  individualism,  showed 
how  much  could  be  done  by  character  and  the 
force  of  example,  while  the  latter,  in  his  fantastic 
and  marvelous  way,  showed  that  the  social  i*evo- 
lution  might  be  avoided  by  enabling  the  working 
classes  to  understand  and  feel  and  allow  all  that 
we  understand  and  feel  and  allow. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF   TOYNBEE   AND    EL8MEHE. 

These  new  ideas  fermented  naturally  enough 
in   the   universities,   where,   with  characteristic 
energy,  the  endeavor  was  immediately  made  to 
realize  them  in  action.     In  Canon  Barnett  the 
new  enthusiasm  found  an  ideal  ally.     In  addition 
to  his  ordinary  curates,  he  appointed  lay  curates, 
among  whom  the   noblest,  the  purest,  and  the 
most  characteristic  figure  is  that  of  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  after  whom  Canon  Barnett's  first  settlement 
was  called,  as  if  he  were  its  patron  saint.     The 
career  of  this  singularly  practical  mystic  is  well 
known,  and  M.  Filon  gives  an  admirably  written 
appreciation  of  the  man,  whom  he  sums  up   by 
saying  that  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  be  had 
eliminated  from  his  heart  all  thought  of  gain  or 
personal  ambition,  and  that  he  had  promised  to 
give  his  life  to  goodness  and  truth — and,  in  fact» 
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did  give  it.      Side  by  side  with  Arnold  Toynbee 
M.  Filon  places  Robert  Elsmere, — not  that  he 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  Elsmere  was  a  real  per- 
son, but  because  he  feels  that  in  her  most  famous 
creation  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  caught  and  crys- 
tallized the  vague  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
were  then,  and  are  still,  floating  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  and  ardent.      M.  Filon  also  does  jus- 
tice to  Mrs.  Ward's  work  in  the  settlement  which 
is   more    particularly   her   own   in   Bloomsbury. 
Thence  he  passes  on  to  the  settlement  made  by 
Mansfield  College  in  West  Ham,  and  to  Mr.  Lid- 
gett's  Bermondsey  settlement  ;  nor  does  he  forget 
the  remarkable  work  done  bv  the  women  students 
of  Girton  and  Newnham,  of  Somerville,  and  of 
Lady  Margaret.    In  fact,  M.  Filon  brings  his  char- 
acteristic French  thoroughness  to  the  study  of  the 
subject ;   he  clearly  understands  that  the  object 
of  these  settlements  is  not  primarily  to  teach  any- 
body a  trade  or  a  profession,  but  to  teach  them 
to  be  men  and  citizens.     The  teaching  of  trades 
is  regarded  as  subsidiary  to  the  great  aim  of  rais- 
ing the  intellectual  life  and  establishing  the  great 
principle  that,  though  a  workman  may  be  neces- 
sarily a  mere  machine  while  he  is  in  the  factory, 
yet  the  moment  he  leaves  it  he  becomes  a  think- 
ing, sentient  being  again.     M.  Filon  passes  on  to 
the   university  extension  movement,  which,   he 
points  out,  brings  the  cup  of  knowledge  to  the 
lips  of  people  like  Thomas  Hardy's  hero,  <  *  Jude 
the  Obscure."    The  principle  of  giving  the  work- 
men a  chance  appears  also  in  that  remarkable  ex- 
periment, Ruskin  Hall,  at  Oxford. 

M.  Filon's  general  conclusion  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  necessary  to  develop  more  and  more  the 
individual  initiative  of  the  workman,  and  not  to 
impose  upon  him  modes  of  action,  of  amusement, 
and  of  thinking  which  are  not  made  for  him, — 
in  other  words,  he  must  be  left  to  create  his  own 
traditions  and  to  find  his  ideal. 


BOSTON  UTERARY  GOSSIP  BY  AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 

<<  T^HE    Beacon    of    American    Literature — 
1       Boston,"  is  the  subject  of  much  inter- 
esting  gossip   by    Mr.    Douglas    Sladen    in    the 
Leisure  Hour  for  December. 

*<  SWEET    reasonableness"    GONE    SOUR. 

He  tells  curious  incidents  of  two  celebrated 
English  visitors — men  of  letters,  certainly,  but 
hardly  men  of  manners.     He  says  : 

**  When  I  knew  him  [Holmes]  .  .  .  the  great 
center  of  literary  life  in  Cambridge  was  the  hos- 
pitable house  of  Mr.  Hougliton,  the  publisher, 
where  so  many  notable  English  authors  have 
been  entertained,    two  of  whom,    Dickens  and 


Matthew  Arnold,  gave  mortal  offense  within 
these  walls.  For  Matthew  Arnold's  special  de- 
lectation, Boston  beans,  which  are  prepared  with 
bacon  and  are  so  identified  with  Boston  literary 
life  and  Boston  Sabbaths,  had  been  provided  as 
an  entree.  Instead  of  being  pleased,  he  was  very 
sarcastic,  and  said  it  was  an  outrage  bringing  a 
dish  which  smelled  like  that  into  polite  society. 
This  took  place  at  a  dinner-party,  and  his  on- 
slaught outraged  every  one  present  except  the 
host." 

dickens'    loss    of    TEMPER AND    OF    MUCH 

BESIDES. 

One  is  scarcely  less  sorry  to  read  this  about 
Dickens  : 

*'  Dickens'  ebullition  of  temper,  which  cost  his 
heirs  and  assigns  so  dearly,  took  place  in  the 
library.  Mr.  Houghton  said  to  him  that,  as  he 
could  not  prevent  other  houses  republishing 
Dickens'  works  without  payment,  since  there 
was  no  copyright,  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  him 
more  than  a  5 -per- cent,  royalty,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  that.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the 
American  greenback  had  been  terribly  depreci- 
ated by  the  war.  Dickens  completely  lost  his 
temper,  and  said  :  *  Well,  if  you  won't  give  me 
more  than  that,  I  don't  want  any  of  your  dirty 
money.  It  is  not  worth  anything,  anyhow.' 
When  Mr.  Houghton  told  me  this  story  be 
added  that,  just  for  his  own  satisfaction,  he  had 
always  kept  an  account  of  the  money  that  would 
have  been  paid  to  Dickens  and  his  heirs,  and  it 
amounted  to  a  good  many  thousand  pounds." 

*  *  THE    autocrat's  "    ONLY    REVENGE. 

In  pleasant  contrast  to  these  instances  of  Brit- 
ish boorishness  is  the  story  which  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  told  when  sitting  in  his  library  taking  a 
cup  of  tea  : 

*<  *  Look  at  this,  Mr.  Sladen,*  he  said,  showing 
two  newspaper  cuttings  pasted  side  by  side  ; 
*  that  is  the  only  revenge  1  ever  took.*  The 
first  of  the  cuttings  was  a  virulent  review  of 
Holmes*  *  Dorothy  Q.,*  published  when  it  first 
came  out.  The  success  of  the  poem  was  instant 
and  absolute.  Some  busybody  told  Dr.  Holmes 
who  had  written  the  review.  The  merry,  good- 
hearted  little  man  took  no  notice  of  it  at  the  time  ; 
but  years  later,  when  Re  came  upon  a  paragraph 
in  another  paper  announcing  the  failure  and  sui- 
cide of  the  man  who  had  written  the  review,  he 
cut  it  out  and  pasted  it  alongside  of  the  review." 

A    SMART   JUVENILE    REJOINDER. 

A  very  ancient  excuse"  for  defective  table  man- 
ners was  very  properly  snubbed  by  a  small  juve- 
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nile,  to  Dr.  Holmes'  great  delight.  Mr.  Sladen, 
after  recounting  another  incident,  continues  : 

*'  It  was  almost  immediately  after  this  that  he 
had  the  passage -of -arms  with  my  boy,  who  was 
then  about  seven  years  old,  which  tickled  him  so 
immensely.  The  child  was  in  his  natural  place 
— near  the  refreshment- table.  <  Why  don't  you 
help  yourself,  little  man  ? '  said  the  Doctor. 
<  Because  I  haven't  any  fork,'  responded  the 
child.  '  Never  mind  ;  fingers  were  made  before 
forks.'      '  But  not  my  fingers.'  " 

These  are  a  few  samples  of  a  most  entertain- 
ing essay. 

PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  the  Arena  for  December,  Prof.  James  H. 
Hyslop,  of  Columbia  University,  makes  a 
plea  for  the  endowment  of  psychical  research  in 
this  country,  especially  emphasizing  the  need  of 
provision  for  the  study  of  insanity.  Professor 
Hyslop  regards  the  phenomena  of  abnormal  psy- 
chology, indeed,  as  the  field  demanding  most  at- 
tention from  the  psychical  researcher.  To  ac- 
complish the  scientific  study  of  such  phenomena, 
however,  there  must  be  a  large  endowment. 

<'  I  do  not  say  how  it  should  be  given  ;  this  is 
not  my  task  at  present.  But  it  will  require,  sim- 
ply to  start  the  work,  the  annual  income  of  not 
less  than  $1,000,000.  It  will  soon  expand  until 
a  much  larger  sum  will  be  necessary.  Its  organi- 
zation and  prosecution  for  any  length  of  time 
cannot  be  effected  with  less  than  $40,000  a  year. 
The  maintenance  of  a  psychopathic  hospital  in  its 
staff  and  appurtenances,  and  of  a  staff  for  inves- 
tigating coincidences  and  apparitions  and  me- 
diumistic  phenomena,  will  not  be  easily  carried 
on  without  adequate  resources — if  the  work  is  to 
be  scientifically  done  ;  and  it  should  not  be  done 
at  all  unless  it  is  done  in  the  most  scientific  man- 
ner. Some  idea  of  the  present  situation  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  a  branch  of  the  English 
body,  is  not  able  to  do  more  than  pay  its  office 
expenses  from  the  fees  of  the  members,  who 
number  only  about  five  hundred.  The  Piper  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  wholly  by  private  con- 
tributions. The  society  has  no  funds  for  paying 
its  secretary,  and  for  the  lack  of  means  he  had  to 
give  up  his  experiments  for  a  whole  year.  Be- 
sides, there  is  on  record  about  1,000  coincidental 
hallucinations  which  the  American  branch  cannot 
investigate  as  they  deserve,  simply  for  the  lack 
of  men  and  money. 

BEARINGS   ON    SPIRITISM. 

'<It  is  the  scandal  of  the  scientific  world  that 
a  field  that  promises  the  best  results  for  human- 
ity, no  matter  whether  spiritism  be  accepted  or 


refuted,  cannot  receive  due  attention,  while  ex- 
peditions to  the  North  Pole,  deep-sea  dredgings 
for  <  missing  links,'  and  biological  studies  about 
man's  origin  from  protoplasm  can  receive  their 
millions  without  any  apparent  difficulty.  The 
results  for  the  benefit  of  insanity  may  be  incalcu- 
lable, if  we  can  discover  the  means  of  curing  it 
in  cases  hitherto  inaccessible  to  medical  methods. 
All  of  this  can  be  accomplished  without  directly 
meddling  with  spiritistic  questions,  though  it  will 
be  impossible  to  probe  these  phenomena  thor- 
oughly without  throwing  light  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  claims  of  spiritism — either  for  con- 
firmation or  refutation.  On  either  side  of  this 
latter  problem  the  interests  of  the  human  race  are 
such  that  it  must,  after  the  challenge  which  the 
Piper  case  presents,  find  a  solution.  It  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  spiritism  and  its  argument  for  a 
future  life,  if  that  doctrine  be  true;  and  it  cannot 
afford  to  be  fooled,  if  it  be  false.  Science,  moral- 
ity, religion,  and  politics  are  all  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  outcome,  no  matter  what  it  may 
be." 

SURVIVALS  OF  TRIAL  BY  ORDEAL 

IN  the  December  Green  Bag,  Mr.  George  H. 
Westley  describes  several  interesting  mod- 
ern survivals  of  the  ancient  custom  of  trial  by 
ordeal.  It  is  common  enough  to  find  such  cus- 
toms among  savage  tribes,  but  Mr.  Westley 
shows  that  this  medieval  practice  has  persisted 
almost  down  to  our  own  day  among  our  own  peo- 
ple. The  first  instance  is  one  related  by  Judge 
Bennett,  of  Newfoundland  : 

*  <  A  few  years  ago  he  was  visiting  one  of  the 
small  villages  of  the  island,  when  a  woman  came 
to  him  with  the  complaint  that  a  pair  of  blankets 
which  she  had  hung  out  to  dry  had  been  stolen. 
She  asked  the  judge  to  turn  the  key  on  the  Bible 
to  discover  the  thief.  He  of  course  refused,  as- 
suring her  he  had  no  such  power  ;  but  as  the 
woman  continued  to  urge  him,  he  proposed 
another  plan.  He  told  her  to  get  a  large  iron 
pot  and  a  crowing  bird,  and  to  summon  all  the 
men  in  the  neighborhood  to  gather  that  evening 
at  her  house. 

'*When  the  company  had  assembled,  the 
rooster  was  put  under  the  pot,  the  lamp  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  house,  and  the  men  were  led 
outside.  One  man,  whom  the  judge  suspected 
as  the  guilty  party,  protested  strongly  against 
the  proceeding,  declaring  his  disbelief  in  any- 
such  idea  as  it  involved.  However,  they  were 
required  in  turn  to  go  in  and  touch  the  pot,  the 
understanding  being  that  when  the  guilty  one 
should  do  so,  the  cock  would  immediately  crow. 

<  *  Each  man  went  in  and  returned  without  the 
expected  sign,  and  the  man  who  had  protested 
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against  the  proceeding  now  appealed  to  tlie  fact 
to  show  the  folly  of  it.     The  judge,  however, 
called  them  into  the  house  ;  and  the  lamp  being 
relit,  he   remarked   on    the   strangeness   of   the 
affair,  and  then  suddenly  asked  them  all  to  hold 
up  their    hands,   when    it   was   found   that   this 
man's  hands   were  clean,  showing  that  he  had 
never   touched   the  pot  at   all.      He  at  first  at- 
tempted to  deny  his  guilt,  but  on  being  threat- 
ened   with   being  sent  to  jail,  he  gave  up  his 
plunder. 

CASES    IN    VIRGINIA,    ILLINOIS,   PENNSYLVANIA,   AND 

NEW    YORK. 

•  *  While  we  indulge  in  a  smile  at  the  super- 
stitious credulity  or  gullibility  of  these  New- 
foundlanders, let  us  not  forget  that  the  judicial 
ordeal  is  not  unknown  in  our  annals.  Even  the 
Civil  War  is  less  recent  than  the  belief  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  that  a  murdered  body  will 
bleed  or  give  some  sign  at  the  approach  of  the 
murderer.  In  1868,  at  Verdierville,  in  Virginia, 
a  suspected  assassin  was  compelled  to  touch  the 
bodv  of  a  woman  found  murdered  in  a  wood  ; 
and  in  1869,  at  Lebanon,  111.,  the  corpses* of 
two  murdered  persons  were  exhumed,  and  two 
hundred  of  the  neighbors  were  marched  past  and 
made  to  touch  them,  in  hope  of  identifying  the 
criminals  by  the  bleeding  of  the  bodies. 

»•  In  1833,  when  a  man  named  Getter  was  on 
trial  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
among  the  evidence  which  was  allowed  to  go  to 
the  jury  was  that  of  a  female  witness  who  said  : 
*  If  my  throat  was  to  be  cut  I  could  tell,  before 
God  Almighty,  that  the  deceased  smiled  when 
he  [the  murderer]  touched  her.  I  swore  this 
before  the  justice,  and  also  that  she  bled  consid- 
erably. He  touched  her  twice.  I  also  swore 
before  the  justice  that  it  was  observed  by  other 
people  in  the  house.' 

'"The  ordeal  of  bier-right,  as  it  was  called, 
was  employed  in  New  York  in  1824,  when  a  sus- 
pected murderer  named  Johnson  was  led  from 
his  cell  to  the  hospital  where  lay  the  body  of  his 
victim,  which  he  was  required  to  touch.  The 
man's  dissimulation,  which  had  before  remained 
unshaken,  failed  him  at  this  test ;  his  overstrung 
nerves  gave  way,  and  he  made  confession  of  his. 
crime.  The  proceedings  were  sustained  by 
court,  and  a  subsequent  attempt  at  retraction 
was  overruled." 

Among  the  tests  employed  in  the  Philippines, 
up  to  a  recent  date,  were  these:  *'A  needle 
was  thrust  into  the  scalps  of  two  litigants,  and 
liie  one  from  whom  the  blood  flowed  most  pro- 
fusely lost  the  case.  Or  two  chickens  were 
roasted  to  death  and  then  opened,  when  the 
owner  of  the  chicken  which  was  found  to  have 
the  largest  liver  was  held  to  be  defeated." 


THE  DUELIST'S  VADE  MECUM. 

AS  most  people  are  aware,  the  duel  still  flour- 
ishes exceedingly  in  France.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Nouvelle  Revue^  M.  Andre  attempts  to  pro- 
vide his  readers  with  what  may  be  called  the 
duelist's  vade  mecum.  He  very  properly  attaches 
a  very  great  importance  to  the  choice  of  seconds. 
In  France  it  is  most  usual  to  ask  a  near  relation 
to  undertake  the  delicate  task  of  making  all  suit- 
able arrangements,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  of  lead- 
ing one's  adversary  to  make  a  suitable  apology. 
It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be  a  good  second  ; 
such  an  individual  must  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  offense  has  been  such  that  a  duel  is 
really  necessary  ;  he  must  also  try  and  judge  im- 
partially which  of  the  two  combatants  has  the 
right  of  the  choice  of  weapons.  Even  when  a 
duel  is  well  over,  the  second's  task  is  not  ended, 
for  it  will  then  be  his  business  to  bring  the  two 
enemies  together  again.  Some  seconds  are  very 
anxious  that  a  flght  should  take  place  ;  others, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  do  almost  anything  to 
avoid  it.  In  any  case,  the  second  must  be  care- 
ful to  make  every  possible  arrangement :  it  is  his 
business  to  hire  the  carriage  which  will  take  his 
principal  to  the  place  of  action  ;  it  is  his  part,  also, 
to  find  a  discreet  and  skillful  surgeon.  When  the 
second  is  himself  a  bad-tempered  man,  it  often 
happens  that  the  first  duel  leads  to  others  be- 
tween the  friends  of  the  different  parties.  Cer- 
tain Paris  doctors  make  quite  a.  reputation  in  con- 
nection with  their  friends'  dueling  exploits.  One 
well-known  medical  man  was  supposed  to  bring 
the  duelist  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  ground 
good  luck  ;  accordingly,  his  company  was  eagerly 
sought  for,  the  more  so  that  he  was  always  on  the 
lookout  for  some  excuse  to  stop  a  duel  going  on 
to  a  tragic  conclusion. 

THE    DUEL    AS    A    FRENCH    INSTITUTION. 

The  fact  that  Frenchmen  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  ages  are  expert  fencers  naturally  makes  the 
sword  the  favorite  dueling  weapon.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Europeans  are  not  fond 
of  physical  exercise  ;  but  instead  of  playing  foot- 
ball, they  prefer  the  equally  violent  exercise 
brought  about  by  fencing.  Pistol  duels  are  a  far 
more  serious  matter  ;  for  though  it  often  leads  to 
absolutely  no  result,  it  has  occurred  again  and 
again  that  a  duelist  has  shot  his  adversary  stone 
dead,  and  this  without  meaning  to  do  so.  The 
more  serious  the  duel  and  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  it,  the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  the  fact 
becoming  known,  even  to  a  man's  intimate 
friends.  Every  year  a  considerable  number  of 
fatal  **  accidents  "  occur  ;  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  secret  is  well  kept,  even  the  victim's 
relations   agreeing   to    prevent   the    matter   be- 
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coming  public.  There  is  in  France  no  public- 
inquest  system,  and  dueling  is  still  so  much  a 
recognized  part  of  French  life,  that  only  wlien 
foul  play  is  suspected  does  the  law  interfere  to 
punish  a  man  who  has  killed  his  adversary  in  a 
so-called  *'  affair  of  honor." 


LEROY-BEAULIEU  ON  THE  CHINESE  PROBLEM. 

TO  tlie  first  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  November,  M.  Pierre  Lerov- 
Beaulieu  contributes  a  long  and  informing  article 
on  the  problem  which  confronts  Western  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Celestial  Empire.  Of  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  siege  of  the  legations  he  has 
nothing  particularly  new  to  say,  noting  merely 
the  obvious  points  of  the  territorial  and  commer- 
cial ambitions  of  the  powers  in  China,  the  fre- 
quently unfortunate  behavior  of  foreigners  to- 
ward natives,  and  the  inability  of  the  court  in 
Peking  to  understand  the  real  factors  of  the  situ- 
ation. At  the  same  time,  however,  he  puts 
rather  more  bluntly  than  one  is  accustomed  to 
see,  some  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  this  inability  on  the  part  of  China  to  under- 
stand the  objects  of  the  Western  powers.  Europe 
was  astonished  that  the  Chinese  court  should 
have  blindly  believed  in  its  power  to  resist  the 
whole  civilized  world  ;  but  M.  Leroy- Beaulieu 
thinks  it  must  be  admitted  that  China  has  learned 
nothing  by  the  past,  not  even  by  the  taking  of 
Peking  in  1860  by  the  Franco- English  expedi- 
tion, nor  by  the  Japanese  victories  of  1894-95. 
Europe  has  humiliated  and  irritated  China,  but 
has  not  known  how  to  make  herself  feared  and 
respected.  He  attributes  this,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  unfortunate  action  of  Italy  in  regard  to 
the  San-Mun  affair.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Italy  demanded  territorial  concessions,  and  then 
allowed  herself  to  withdraw.  The  affair  of  Fa- 
shoda,  duly  noted  in  Peking,  diminished  the 
prestige  of  France  and  indirectly  that  of  Russia 
too  ;  and,  finally,  the  checks  which  England  suf- 
fered in  South  Africa  at  the  hands  of  a  small 
and  ill-equipped  body  of  farmers  naturally  served 
to  strengthen  the  contempt  of  the  Chinese  for  the 
Western  powers. 

Europe's  designs. 

M.  Leroy- Beaulieu,  though  not  seeking  to  con- 
ceal the  blindness  of  Europe  before  the  crisis, 
does  justice  to  the  efforts  put  forward  by  the 
powers  when  once  the  crisis  was  realized.  Nat- 
urally, more  interesting  than  his  analysis  of  the 
past  is  his  estimate  of  what  ought  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  Europe  in  the  future.  M.  Delcass6  has 
laid  them  down  as  satisfaction  for  the  past  and 
guarantees  for  the  future,     Europe,  face  to  face 


with  China,  must  avoid  falling  into  the  two  chief 
errors  of  the  past  :  excess  of  severity  and  impa- 
tience on  the  one  hand,  and  excess  of  indulgence 
on  the  other.  To  demand  new  territorial  con- 
cessions, too  sudden  and  too  deep  reforms,  would, 
M.  Leroy- Beaulieu  thinks,  result  in  serious  popu- 
lar movements  and  perhaps  complete  anarchy, 
leading  to  the  necessity  for  intervention  on  an 
enormous  scale  in  order  to  avoid  the  partition  of 
China.  Russia  is  not  yet  ready,  England  is 
handicapped  by  the  Boer  War,  Japan  is  playing 
a  waiting  game  ;  while  the  United  States  is,  or 
was  quite  recently,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Chi- 
nese problem  as  soon  as  possible,  and  on  any  rea- 
sonable terms.  France  is  resolved  to  play  the 
r61e  of  conciliator,  for  the  partition  of  China 
would  be  exceedingly  distasteful  to  her.  There 
remains  Germany,  whose  policy,  which  at  one 
moment  threatened  to  be  alarmingly  enterprising, 
would  seem,  from  the  recent  Anglo-German 
agreement,  to  have  taken  a  calmer  and  more  rea- 
sonable complexion. 

A    PROGRAMME. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  M.  Leroy- Beaulieu 
fears  rather  an  extreme  of  indulgence  than  an  ex- 
treme of  severity  in  Europe's  dealings  with  China. 
The  great  necessity  is  to  make  a  permanent  im- 
pression upon  the  imperial  court ;  no  solution 
must  be  accepted  which  would  leave  China  with 
the  illusion  that  she  has  triumphed  over  the  *  <  for- 
eign devils."  The  punishment  of  the  guilty  oflB- 
cials  is  not  the  only  means  of  making  such  an 
impression.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  recommends  that 
the  walls  of  Peking  should  be  razed,  the  summer 
palace  of  the  Empress  destroyed,  and  the  Forbid- 
den City  occupied  with  troops  until  the  return  of 
the  court.  The  destruction  of  the  Forbidden  City 
would  be  a  mistake,  because  it  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  driving  the  court  to  remove  the 
capital  far  into  the  interior  of  China.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  indemnity  and  the  disman- 
tling of  the  Taku  forts  would,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
thinks,  complete  the  satisfaction  which  should  be 
exacted  for  the  past,  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 
constitute  the  best  guarantees  for  the  future.  It 
is  useless  to  demand  fresh  rights  for  Europeans 
in  China  ;  it  is  quite  enough  if  the  Chinese  can 
only  be  induced  to  observe  the  ample  rights  al- 
ready guaranteed  by  treaty.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
adds  the  sensible  advice  that  for  the  rest,  Europe 
should  leave  the  Chinese  more  at  peace  for  the 
f  ut  ure  ;  that  Europeans  should  not  insist  on  build- 
ing fresh  railroads. — in  fact,  that  they  should 
not  '<  rush  "  the  progress  of  Western  civilization 
in  China,  but  leave  it  to  work  out  its  natural 
progress.  Dismemberment  of  China,  he  thinka, 
would  bring  with  it  a  great  risk  of  general  war. 
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THE  FDTDBE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

SIR  ROBERT  STOUT,  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Zealand,  contributes  to  the  Australasian 
Review  of  Reviews  an  article  upon  "New  Zea- 
land in  an  Island  Federation."  Sir  Robert  Stout 
maintains  tliat  "  from  tbe  very  early  days  of  the 
colony,  settlere  dreamed  great  dreums  of  their 
civilizing  mission  in  Polynesia,  Tbei-e  are  now 
in  the  colony  lai-ge  and  valuable  reserves  set 
apart  bv  the  government  fifty  yeare  ago  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  in  which  the  trust  .  .  .  runs 
as  follows  :  '  In  trust  for  the  education  of  chil- 
(iren  of  our  subjects  of  all  I'aces,  and  of  children 
of  other  poor  and  destitute  persons,  being  in- 
habitants of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,'  " 


PROPOSED    ANl 


OF   THE    FIJIS. 


sires  to  get  all  the  advantages  of  commercial 
reciprocity  without  any  of  tlie  responsibilities 
arising  out  of  political  connection.  "  Australia," 
he  declares,  "will  not  receive  New  Zealand  into 
the  commonwealth  unless  she  subscribes  to  all 
the  vital  provisions  of  her  vital  constitution,  and 
not  only  makes  herself  one  with  her  in  trade  and 
defense,  but  one  with  her  ...   in  her  political 


A  NEW  FLAG  FOR  AUSTRALASIA. 

THIS  is  a  print  of  the  suggested  flag  for  Aus- 
tralasia, which  won  the  prize  ot  £25  of- 
fered by  the  Melbourne  Evening  Herald  for  tlie 
l>e8t.  design  for  a  federal  flag.      It  is  flaunted  in 


In  order  to  fulfill  that  trust,  the  New  Zealand- 
«r9  are  casting  covetous  eyes  at  the  Fiji  Islands, 
The  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  passed  a  resolution  asking  Fiji  to  enter 
into  the  political'  system  of  New  Zealand,  on 
which  proposal  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  at  present 
put  down  his  foot.  It  is  1,140  miles  by  sea  from 
Auckland  to  the  capital  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  The 
people  of  Fiji,  through  delegates  and  by  petitions, 
asked  in  1884  and  1885  to  be  annexed  to  New 
Zealand.  In  1885,  two  Samoan  chiefs  came  to 
Auckland  on  the  same  mission.  The  colonial 
office  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  warnings,  and 
Samoa  was  in  1889  partitioned  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  In  1890  the  British 
resident  appointed  to  the  Cook  group  was  selected 
by  the  New  Zealand  government.  What  is  now 
proposed  is  the  formal  annexation  of  the  Cook 
group,  and  of  some  adjacent  islands  that  have 
been  nnder  British  protection  and  management 
for  some  years. 

New  South  Wales,  which  does  four  times  as 
much  trade  with  the  Fijis  as  Auckland,  protests 
against  the  proposed  extension  of  New  Zealand's 
sovereignty.  Against  this.  Sir  Robert  Stout 
protests.  He  reminds  them  that  New  Zealand 
paid  part  of  the  cost  of  annexing  New  Guinea, 
and  now  that  she  is  nndertaking  at  her  own  ex- 
pense the  government  of  islands  in  her  range  of 
influence,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  Australians  to 
assist  her  with  kindly  recognition  7 

The  Hon.  W.  McMillan,  in  a  brief  paper  fol- 
lowing Sir  Robert  Stout's,  says  he  thinks  that 
the  diflference  of  opmion  between  New  Zealand 
and  New  South  Wales  concerning  Fiji  "may 
possibly  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  imperial  diffi- 
cu!;ies  arising  out  of  the  growing  nationhood  of 
Australasia. "  Mr.  McMillan  thinks  that  New 
Zealand  is  pursuing  a  wicked  and  selfish  policy 
10  standing  outside  federation.      She  simply  de- 


colors on  the  cover  of  the  Australasian  Review 
of  Reviews  for  October,  and  a  very  showy  flag  it 
is.  The  five  stai's  of  the  Southern  Cross  appear 
in  clear  relief  upon  a  red  background,  and  the 
flag  itself  is  not  unlike  a  blend  of  the  Union 
Jack  and  tlie  Stars  and  Stripes.  Mr.  Fitchett, 
editor  of  the  Australasian  Review  of  Reviews,  is 
now  offering  a  prize  of  £50  for  the  best  design 
for  a  federal  flag.  The  competition  is  open  to 
the  whole  of  Australasia,  and  the  six  Australian 
prime  ministers  of  the  federating  colonies  have 
undertaken  to  act  as  judges.  The  competitors 
may  decorate  the  flag  with  what  they  please, 
whereas  in  the  Melbourne  journal  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  federal  flag  must  include  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  Southern  Cross.  All  designs  must 
be  sent  in  not  later  than  February  1.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  no  better  design  than  that 
which  carried  off  the  prize  in  the  Melbourne 
competition  is  submitted,  the  £50  will  not  be 
awarded,  but  a  consolation  prize  of  £10  will  be 
paid  to  the  designer  of  the  flag  judged  to  be  the 
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best  among  those  sent  in.  Mr.  Fitchett  hopes 
that  this  competition  will  have  tlie  effect  of 
*  *  giving  birth  to  a  flag  which  will  hold  a  proud 
and  long- enduring  place  among  the  flags  of  the 
civilized  world." 

MADAGASCAR'S  PROGRESS  AS  A  FRENCH 

COLONY. 

IN  the  December  Sunday  at  Home^  the  Rev.  W. 
E.  Cousins,  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, writes  on  Protestantism  in  Madagascar  un- 
der the  French  flag.  His  first  chapter  deals 
with  French  ''suspicion  and  opposition."  He 
speaks  of  the  childish  delight  the  Malagasy  sub- 
ordinate ofiBcials  show  in  their  French  uniforms, 
and  of  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  ''liberal 
salaries  paid  regularly,  month  by  month — an  ex- 
perience absolutely  new  to  government  officials 
in  Madagascar.*'     He  continues: 

' '  Great  material  changes  are  taking  place. 
Roads  and  bridges,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
are  bringing  distant  parts  into  closer  relation 
to  one  another.  Postal  communication  has  been 
greatly  facilitated.  A  good  police  force  has 
been  organized,  and  the  general  administration 
has  been  much  improved.  The  law  courts  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  natives 
because  of  the  impartiality  of  the  judges  and  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  business  ;  and  an  admirable 
system  of  land  registration  has  been  introduced. 
In  brief,  we  may  say  that,  under  its  new  govern- 
ment, Madagascar  has  in  five  years  made  more 
rapid  advance  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  in 
a  century  under  the  sluggish  and  unprogressive 
ways  of  the  Hova  government." 


CAPE  COLONY  AS  A  WORLD-ORCHARD. 

' '  A  COLONIAL  "  contributes  to  Good  Words 
-^^  an  interesting  study  of  fruit-growing  at 
the  Cape.  The  Cape  is  much  nearer,  he  points 
out,  to  the  great  markets  than  the  Australias 
are  ;  the  Cape  has  an  almost  ideal  climate  for 
fruit-growing  ; — that  it  has  done  so  little  in  this 
way  is  due,  he  confesses,  to  lack  of  energy. 
"  Before  the  enormous  influx  of  population  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  twelve  years,  the 
waste  of  such  fruits  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
pears,  tons  of  which  were  either  thrown  to  the 
pigs  or  allowed  to  rot  in  the  orchards,  was  in- 
credible." Grapes  were  absurdly  cheap,  and 
' '  of  the  balance  wine  and  brandy  had  to  be 
made."  So  it  came  about  that  "  strong  alcoholic 
vin  ordinaire  could  be  bought  at  one  penny  a  bot- 
tle, while  brandy  was  proportionately  cheap!" 
Thanks  to  the  agitation  begun  by  the  Afrikander 
Bond,  *'the  Cape  is,  we  believe,  the  only  civil- 
ized country  in  the  world  which  places  no  excise 


on  its  brandy."     Happily,  energy  is  being  di- 
rected to  developing  an  over- sea  trade  in  fruit  : 

' '  Some  enterprising  men  have  persevered  in 
shipping  grapes,  plums,  and  peaches  to  London 
every  season,  but  the  trade  has  never  succeeded 
in  attaining  large  proportions.  The  fruit  is  car- 
ried in  tlie  large  cool  chambers  of  the  fine  mail- 
boats.  .  .  .  Whenever  the  fruit  has  been  put  on 
Co  vent  Garden  Market  in  good  condition,  it  has 
always  fetched  high  prices,  the  plums  and 
peaches  being  especially  appreciated." 

POSSIBILITIES    OF    FRUIT-GROWING. 

Among  the  fruits  mentioned  as  growing  in 
summer  are  apricots,  melons,  pears,  apples,  figs, 
and  strawberries  ;  in  winter,  oranges,  lemons, 
guavas,  and  loquats.  There  are,  besides,  the 
Cape  gooseberry  (the  size  of  a  marble,  inclosed 
in  soft  pod),  the  quince,  and  the  Kei  apple  (a 
yellow,  plum-like  fruit).  The  granitic  soil  near 
the  Cape  yields  better  quality  of  flavor  ;  the  cal- 
careous soil  farther  north  produces  inferior  flavor, 
but  three  or  four  times  the  quantity.  Irrigation 
is  the  chief  want.  In  Natal,  sugar,  tea,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  papaws,  and  mangoes  all  thrive. 
The  writer  sums  up  by  saying  : 

"  One  may  say  that,  given  a  good  farm  in  a 
convenient  locality,  with  capital  enough  to  tide 
over  the  two  or  three  years  during  the  growth  of 
the  fruit,  a  man  ought  to  do  well.  Even  during 
the  years  mentioned  above,  a  smart  man  can  de- 
pend upon  making  money  out  of  annual  crops, 
such  as  melons,  tomatoes,  green  mealies,  etc.  He 
will  have  to  buckle  to  and  work  for  himself,  as 
white  labor  is  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  colored 
man  is  not  always  intelligent." 


MICROBES  IN  CHEESE-MAKING. 

AN  instructive  article  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn,  of  Wes- 
leyan  University,  explains  the  function  of  mi 
crobes  in  what  is  termed  the  *' ripening"  of 
cheese.  This  ripening  proves  to  be  a  twofold 
process,  the  first  change  being  a  chemical  one, 
which  results  in  altering  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  cheese  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  more 
easy  of  digestion.  This  chemical  change,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  cause  of  all  the  flavors  which 
develop  in  the  cheeses,  and  another  factor  must 
be  sought.  This  factor  is  found  in  the  plant 
growth  upon  and  within  the  cheese.  The  flavors 
can  generally  be  traced  directly  to  this  growth. 
Professor  Conn  has  found,  too,  that  the  ripening  is 
carried  on  in  a  fashion  designed,  at  the  same  time, 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  some  species  of  plants 
and  to  check  the  growth  of  others.  Professor  Conn 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  relationsliip. 
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BACTERIAL  FLAVORS. 

While  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  flavors 
due  to  the  growth  of  microscopic  plants,  the 
subject  has  proved  a  difficult  one  to  investigate. 
It  has  been  found  that  molds  play  little  or  no 
part  in  ripening  the  hard  cheeses,  but  Professor 
Conn  attributes  to  bacteria  a  large,  if  not  the 
chief,  share  in  the  production  of  the  flavors.  He 
savs  : 

*  *  Experiment  has  shown  that  bacteria  grow 
abundantly  in  the  cheese  during  the  ripening  ; 
that  some  species   of   bacteria  can   produce   in 
milk   flavors  similar  to  those  found  in  the  rip- 
ened cheese  ;  that  treatment  which  prevents  the 
growth  of  bacteria  prevents  also  the  development 
of  the  flavors  in   the   cheese.     Further,  in  the 
manufacture    of     the    famous    Holland    cheese 
(Edam  cheese),  the  cheese-makers  have  learned 
that  by  planting  certain  species  of  bacteria  in  the 
milk  out  of  which  the  cheese  is  to  be  made  the 
ripening  may  be  hastened  and  made  more  uni- 
form.   In  Holland,  about' one-third  of  the  cheese 
is  made  by  thus  inoculatiug  the  milk  with  <  slimy 
whey,'  which  is  simply  a  mass  of  whey  contain- 
ing in  great  numbers  certain  species  of  bacteria. 
These  facts  indicate  strongly  that  the  bacteria  are 
agents  in  this  flavor- production.      But,   at  the 
same  time,  the  subject  has  proved  so  difficult  of 
investigation  that  our  bacteriologists  are  as  yet 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  results.     Indeed, 
they  differ  very  decidedly  in  their  conclusions. 
Some  believe  that  the  ripening  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  same  class  of    bacteria   which  produce  the 
souring  of  milk  ;  others  think  it  due  to  bacteria 
which  produce  an  alkaline  rather  than  acid  reac- 
tion ;  some  believe  it  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
two,  while  others,  again,  decide  that  cheese- ripen- 
ing is  a  long  process,  involving  the  action  of 
many  species  of  bacteria,  and  perhaps  of  molds 
as  well.     The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that,  since 
the  ripening  is  a  long  process,  many  species  of 
bacteria  are   found    in   the   cheese   at   different 
times.     This  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  cause  of  the  ripening  and  what 
is  only  incidental. 

COMMERCIAL    INTERESTS. 

*  <  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  prob- 
lem of  cheese -ripening  is  one  most  eagerly  studied 
by  bacteriologists.  The  immense  financial  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  discovery  of  definite  methods 
of  handling  the  manufacture  and  the  ripening  of 
cheese  would  insure  this,  entirely  independently 
of  any  scientific  interest.  A  very  large  per  cent, 
of  cheeses  are  ruined  by  improper  ripening,  and 
the  discovery  of  methods  for  preventing  this  loss 
would  mean  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually.    Moreover,  many  favorite  cheeses  have 


hitherto  been  capable  of  manufacture  only  in  cer- 
tain localities,  probably  because  these  localities 
are  filled  with  th^  peculiar  species  of  micro-or- 
ganisms needed  for  their  ripening.  J.f  it  were 
possible  to  cultivate  the  requisite  organisms  and 
use  them  for  artificial  inoculation,  it  might  be 
possible  to  manufacture  any  type  of  cheese  any- 
where. Already  it  has  been  found  that  new 
cheese  factories  may  sometimes  be  stocked  with 
the  prpper  micro-organisms  by  rubbing  the  shelves 
and  vessels  with  fresh  cheeses  imported  from  lo- 
calities where  the  desired  variety  is  nominally 
made.  It  is  evident  that  immense  financial  in- 
terests may  be  involved  in  the  proper  scientific 
solution  of  the  micro-organisms  for  cheese-ripen- 
ing, and  the  practical  application  of  the  facts  to 
cheese -making." 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

THE  series  of  ' '  Capitals  of  Greater  Britain  " 
now  being  sketched  in  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine has  reached  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Mr. 
Tom  L.  Mills,  in  the  course  of  his  well- written 
paper,  recounts  the  beginnings  of  the  eight- hour- 
day  movement  in  the  British  colonies. 

**  A  modest  and  now  much-defaced  marble  tab- 
let over  the  meager  drinking  fountain  outside  the- 
city's  free  public  library  is  the  very  slight  tribute 
paid  by  Wellington  workers  to  the  man  whose 
forethought  won  for  New  Zealanders,  and  other 
colonials,  the  eight -hour  workday.  Samuel  Dun- 
can Parnell,  a  carpenter,  London-born — wha 
never  owned  allegiance  to  a  trade's  union — single- 
handed,  when  first  he  set  foot  on  Port  Nicholson's 
beach,  stipulated  for,  and  eventually  obtained  for 
himself,  and  afterwards  established  and  fostered 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows,  the  practice  of  the- 
principle  of  equal  division  of  the  twenty -four 
hours — 

Eight  hours*  labor. 

Eight  hours'  rest. 
Eight  for  recreation 

And  what  seemeth  best. 

<  <  There  has  been  much  argument  in  the  colo- 
nies and  Great  Britain  upon  the  origin  of  the- 
shorter  workday,  and  it  was  not  until  a  short  time 
before  his  deatli  that  Parnell  himself  established 
his  claim  as  the  founder  of  the  movement,  and 
the  present  writer  has  independent  evidence  sup- 
porting the  claim.  Parnell  fought  in  the  work- 
shop and  at  mass-meetings  on  Peton6  Beach, 
Wellington,  for  the  principle  during  the  time  be- 
tween February  7  and  March  7,  1840  ;  he  made 
it  the  custom  of  his  trade  and  other  trades  in  Wel- 
lington ;  it  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  colony, 
thence  over  to  Victoria  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
establishment  of  an  annual  eight-hour  day  (Labor 
Day)  set  apart  as  a  state  holiday  in  the  land  of  hi& 
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a-loption,  and  died  in  Wellington  in  1890,  in  his 
eiglitieth  year. 

Perhaps  tlie  name  of  Parnell  will  some  day, 
when  the  claim  of  labor  to  leisure  lias  been  more 
universally  recognized,  suggest  rather  Eight 
Hours  and  New  Zealand  than  Home  Rule  and 
Ireland.  Certainlv  Samuel  Duncan  has  achieved 
more  than  Charles  Stewart. 


THE  ANCIENT  ART  OF  TAPESTRY. 

ROYAL  tapestry  at  Windsor  is  the  subject  of 
a  pleasantly  instructive  and  well-illustrated 
paper  by  Mr.  Ernest  Jessop  in  the  Pall  Mall 
MagazuiC  for  December.  The  writer  distin- 
guishes between  tapestry  and  embroidery  by  say- 
ing that  in  tapestry  the  picture  forms  the  actual 
fabric,  wliereas  in  embroidery  it  is  worked  on  an 
already  existing  material.  He  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve :  '<  The  so-called  Bayeux  tapestry  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  tapestry  at  all,  but  an  em- 
broidery some  seventy  yards  in  length  and  rather 
over  half  a  yard  in  height.  Its  execution  is  of 
the  crudest ;  but  containing,  as  it  does,  some 
530  figures,  it  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  cos- 
tumes, arms,  and  manners  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  period  at  which  it  was  embroidered." 
The  art  of  tapestry- making  in  Europe,  the  writer 
affirms,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  Its 
checkered  progress  in  connection  with  the  British 
court  is  then  traced.  In  conclusion,  the  writer 
notes  that  at  the  Gobelins  factory  in  France  *  *  a 
weaver  now  possesses  a  choice  of  over  fourteen 
thousand  tones  of  color,  and  can  only  make  about 
nine  square  yards  of  tapestry  in  a  year,  the  retail 
value  of  which  is  about  £350.  The  looms  and 
tools  used  are  of  the  simplest  description,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  at  least  fifteen  years'  education  to 
produce  the  combination  of  the  artist's  eye  and 
the  workman's  hand  which  constitute  a  fine  tap- 
estry weaver."  Yet  an  Egyptian  fresco  painted 
some  three  thousand  years  before  our  era  is  still 
extant  which  shows  ♦  *  two  girls  working  at  a 
loom  constructed  on  almost  identical  principles 
with  those  now  in  use  at  the  Gobelins  factory." 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPING. 

IN  the  December  Forum ^  Mr.  Benjamin  Tay- 
lor, a  British  journalist,  replies  to  the  state- 
ment frequently  made  in  this  country  that  the 
development  of  British  shipping  has  been  due  to 
government  subsidies.  He  declares  that  the 
mail  subsidies  paid  by  the  British  Government 
are  simply  remuneration  for  cargo  carried.  He 
savs  : 

* '  Mail  subsidies,  as  granted  by  the  British 
Government,  are  payments  for  services  ren- 
dered— and  payments  screwed  down  to  the  small- 


est possible  dimensions  by  a  department  noto- 
rious for  economical  methods  (which  some  call 
parsimony),  in  turn  strictly  supervised  by  treas- 
ury officials  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  every 
sixpence  of  unnecessary  outlay.  These  mail 
payments  are  accompanied  by  such  onerous  con- 
ditions that  they  do  not  bring  a  profit  to  the 
recipients.  They  involve  the  building  of  very 
expensive  vessels,  the  dispatch  of  these  vessels 
on  time  whether  cargo  space  or  passenger  berths 
be  full  or  empty,  the  arrival  on  time  at  fixed 
points  under  heavy  penalties  for  delay  regardless 
of  weather  and  coal  famines,  and  a  very  consid- 
erable addition  to  the  working  expenses  of  ordi- 
nary service.  They  are  only  attractive  indirectly 
in  respect  of  the  prestige  attaching  to  the  right 
to  fly  the  royal- mail  flag  ;  and  many  of  these 
mail -steamship  owners  will  confess  to  you,  in 
the  confidences  of  private  intercourse,  that  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle." 

THE    SUBSIDIZED    STJIAMSHIP    COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  the  following  facts  regarding 
the  British  subsidized  lines  : 

'*The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Cu- 
nard  companies  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
of  the  subsidized  mail -steam  ship  companies  of 
Great  Britain  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  the 
best-paying  of  British  .steamship  companies. 
And,  after  all,  these  mail  subsidies  are  unim- 
portant and  even  trifling  in  amount,  when  taken 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  shipping  engaged 
and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  maritime  commerce 
of  the  empire.  There  are  only  six  ocean  mail 
contracts  worth  taking  into  consideration  at  all. 
These  are  classified  hereunder  : 

Annual 

Service.  Company.  sld}*. 

United  States  (outward) .  .Canard  and  Wliite  Star 

,  ,.      ^^,  ,   ,  (divided) £180,000 

India,  China  and  Japan 
(out  and  home) P&O 246,000 

Australia  (out  and  home) .  P.  &  O.  and  Orient  Co.^8 

(divided) 170,000 

West  Indies  (out  and 
home) Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet.    80,000 

South  Africa  (out  and 
home) Union  and  Castle 135,000 

Canada,  including  over- 
land and  ocean  service 
to  the  East jk-SSi2SSL 

ywVm 

In  all,  this  is  considerably  less  than  a  million  of 
money  divided  among  seven  companies,  owning 
in  the  neighborhood  of  160  vessels,  and  repre- 
senting a  capital  value,  in  the  aggregate,  of  not 
far  from  £20,000,000. 

*' These  seven  companies  on  our  list  possess 
some  of  the  finest,  largest,  and  swiftest — which 
is  to  say  the  most  costly,  for  speed  means  money 
— steamers  in  the  world,  which  have  to  be  kept 
up  always  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  And 
as  against  the  payments  to  them,  the  government 
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collectB  postage  on  the  mail  matter,  which,  it  is 
computed,  reduces  the  amount  actually  paid  by 
(ireal  Britain  for  ocean  mail  service  to  about  a 
.quarter  of  a  million  sterling  per  annurn.  If  we 
were  to  t*ke  the  fiscal  view  of  these  mail  subsi- 
liiea  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  does,  and  regard  them 
as  grants  in  aid  of  British  shipping,  then  the 
actual  cost  to  the  exchequer  is  only  £250,000 
per  annum  I  la  that  worth  talking  about  in  af- 
fairs of  such  magnitude?  Tliis  payment,  how- 
ever, is  really  not  in  aid  of  British  shipping,  but 
in  aid  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies,  for 
whom  we  have  undertaken  to  convey  postal  mat- 
ter at  a  rate  bo  cheap  that  it  leaves  a  deficit. 
The  mail  contracts  are  all  open  to  public  compe- 
tition, and  they  are  only  given  to  the  same  com- 
panies over  and  over  again  because  no  others 
come  forward  able  and  willing  to  undertake  them 
as  efficiently  for  less  money." 


lOES    OOVERNUEin'   s 


E  SHIPFIUa   INDUSTRY  ? 


The  fieets  of  these  subsidized  lines,  according 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  form  but  a  small  section  of  Qreat 
Britain's  merchant  fleet,  although  they  include 
the  highest  types  and  the  finest  specimens  of  ma- 
rine architecture  and  engineering  skill.  The 
White  Star  Line,  however,  makes  its  profits,  not 
out  of  its  subsidized  mail  boats,  but  out  of  its 
non-  subsidized  cargo  boats.  The  "  tramp  " 
steamers  control  more  of  the  world's  ocean  com- 
merce than  do  the  great  "  liners."  These 
■■tramps"  are  not  only  not  supported  by  subsi- 
dies, but  are  greatly  hampered  and  burdened, 
Mr.  Taylor  says,  by  shipping  laws  and  officialism, 

■■Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth 
than  the  supposition  which  seems  to  prevail  in 
America  that  British  shipping  owes  its  success 
and  prosperity  to  government  help.  On  the 
contrary,  auccessive  ])ariiaments  and  ministries 
have  acted,  and  enacted,  as  if  their  darling  ob- 
ject was  to  fetter  and  cripple  the  industry  as 
much  as  possible.  Little  does  the  American 
shipowner  know  what  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  is 
the  marine  department  of  the  board  of  trade  on 
the  back  of  his  British  colleague.  We  have  free 
trade  in  shipping,  it  is  true,  but  that  does  not 
connote  free  trade  in  shipowning.  It  implies, 
not  protection .  in  the  American  sense,  but  re- 
striction of  the  British,  and  pi'actical  protection 
of  the  foreign,  shipowner.  And  yet,  thanks  to 
sreara  and  steel,  we  own  half  the  world's  ton- 
nage and  do  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the 
world's  sea-carrying  trade.  And  the  only  conn- 
try  in  the  world  that  can  ever  compete  with  us 
in  the  same  lap  is  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
tor  us  to  show  Iiow  it  may  be  done,  but  the 
present  writer  is  very  decided  in  his  opinion  that 
it  will  not  l>e  done  by  means  of  state  bounties, " 


THE    USE    OF    STEEL    IN    BHIPBCILDINO. 

Regarding  the  use  of  steel  for  ships,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor notes,  at  the  end  of  his  article,  two  interest- 
ing facts  : 

"The  first  steel  vessel  built  in  the  United 
States  was  constructed  of  steel  plates  imported 
from  Glasgow,  which  was  in  1895  ;  and  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  (1900)  American  steel 
plates  are  being  imported  into  Glasgow  for  the 
construction  of  ships  there !  Here  is  a  change 
indeed,  reminding  us  of  the  time  when  the  wood- 
shipbuilders  of  Tyne  and  Wear  and  Clyde  used 
to  draw  the  bulk  of  their  ship-timber  and  naval 
stores  from  America.  It  may  be  that  in  the  i^e 
of  steel,  a  material  of  which  she  is  now  so  large 
a  producer,  America  will  recover  her  position  in 
the  maritime  race.  But  other  nations  also  pro- 
duce steel,  and  as  a  shipbuilder  she  can  hardly 
recover  the  commanding  position  her  vast  forests 
gave  her  in  the  days  of  wooden  walls.  Mean- 
.while,  as  a  builder  she  will  have  to  multiply  the 
produce  of  her  shipyards  sixfold,  and  as  a  ship- 
owner she  will  have  to  increase  her  registered 
tonnage  tenfold,  before  she  can  be  on  equal  terras 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  will  not  be  done  in 
a  day  or  two." 

SUBMARINE  NAVIGATION. 

IN  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December, 
Prof.  W.  P.  Bradley  describes  the  recent 
inventions  for  submarine  navigation  —  particu- 
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larly  the  torpedo-boat  Holland,  and  the  Argonaut, 
a  craft  intended  for  peaceful  pursuits.  The  lat- 
ter boat,  Baid  to  be  the  only  attempt  at  Gubmarine 
architecture  not  primanly  designed  with  refer- 
ence to  use  in  war,  is  tlie  invention  of  Mr.  Simon 
Lake.  The  Argonaut's  purpose  is  to  save  prop- 
erty, not  to  destroy  it,  and  she  is  equipped  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  She  is  built  to  travel  on  the  bottom,  and  is 
provided,  accordingly,  with  wheels  like  a  tricycle- 
Except  in  war,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  valuable 
object  which  can  be  served  by  navigation  between 
the  surface  and  the  bottom.  The  treasures  of 
the  deep  are  on  the  bottom.  On  the  bottom  are 
the  sponges,  the  pearls,  the  corals,  the  shell-flsh, 
the  wrecks  of  treasure -ships  and  coal  ships,  and 
the  gold-bearing  sands.  On  the  bottom  are  the 
foundations  of  submarine  works,  explosive  bar- 
bor  defenses,  and  cables.  To  the  bottom  the 
Argonaut  goes,  and  on  it  she  does  her  work. 

•'  Propelled  at  the  surface  by  her  gasoline  en- 
gines, she  looks  much  like  any  other  power-boat.' 
The  upper  part  of  her  hull  is  that  of  ordinary 
surface-going  boats.  Underneath,  she  has  the 
ovoidai  form.  Conspicuous  on  her  deck  are  the 
two  vertical  pipes  by  means  of  which,  during  sub- 
mergence, fresh  air  is  drawn  from  the  surface 
and  the  vitiated  air  within  expelled.  On  the 
deck  are  also  a  derrick  and  a  powerful  sand-pump, 
for  use  in  wrecking  or  in  submarine  construction, 
while  a  powerful  electric  lamp  in  her  conical  un- 
der-water  bow  illuminates  the  field  of  her  opera- 
tions. Most  interesting  is  the  sea-door  at  the 
bottom  forward,  through  which  divers  enter  and 
leave  the  boat  when  on  the  ocean  floor,  the  in- - 
rush  of  water  into  the  diving  compartment  being 
prevented  in  the  meantime  by  air  pressure  within, 
equal  to  and  balancing  the  water  pressure  with- 
out. The  Argonaut  has  already  traveled,  it  is 
said,  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  surface  and  scores 
on  the  ocean  bottom." 


THE  BUILDER  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC. 

SIR  WILLIAM  VAN  IIOIINE  is  the  subjf^ct 
of  an  interestintr  characUir  sketch  by  Mr. 
Henry  Harrison -Lewis  in  Ainslee's  Mmjazinr  for 
December.  Mr.  Lewis  tells  how  the  Illinois  farm 
boy  of  fifty  years  ago  became  a  railroad  teii>nra[ih 
operator,  and  then,  after  yuai-s  of  apiiri'iiticimhip 
in  various  responsible  positions,  the  Ki^ni-ral  KupiT- 
intendent  of  the  Chicago,  Mihvaukcn  &  St.  riiul, 
and  liiially  general  manager,  and  virtually  luiildur, 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  enginc<.'ring  difHcultien  i-iiciuiiiti-iTil  in 
building  the  road  north  of  Laku  Sii|jrrior  and 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies  am  MuggoHttHl  by 
Ur.  Lewis  in  the  following  paraKmphti : 


"Twelve  thousand  railroad  navvies,  and  from 
1,500  to  2,000  teams  of  horses  were  set  to  work, 
involving  the  use  of  a  dozen  steamers  for  the 
transport  of  malerial  and  provisions.  It  was  a 
small  army  in  number  ;  but  ita  motive,  creation 
instead  of  extinction,  made  its  work  of  wonderful 
interest.  The  problem  boldly  faced  by  the  new 
general  manager  was  one  calculated  to  daunt  the 
mtist  venturesome  and  daring  spirit.  In  his  pre- 
liminary and  personal  survey  he  had  found  what 
he  afterward  characterized  as  '200  miles  of  en- 
gineering imjiossibilities.'  The  country  it  was 
necessary  to  cj-oss  was  a  waste  o(  forest,  rock,  and 
mnskeg  (bog),  out  of  which  almost  every  mile  of 
road  was  hewn,  blasted,  or  filled  up,  and  in  places 
the  filling  up  of  muskegs  proved  to  be  a  most  dif- 
ficult task. 

RAii,E;uADnuiLn(NG  aoainbt  heavy  odds. 

"TIhto  wiTe  moinents  dming  the  work  "when 
even  Williiini  Van  Home's  stout  heart  almost 
failiid  him.  Discouraging  reports  from  survey- 
orn  and  cnginiHirs,  the  discovery  of  unexpected 
oljHtiwIi'M,  and  the  varied  phases  of  weather — rain 
fiillowing  cold  and  Hoods  following  rain — made 
the  liwk  liard  licvond  the  comprehension  of  oi-di- 
nary  iin'ii.  Hut  tlifro  was  that  in  the  old  Dutch 
ntui-k  i>f  ihi'  Vh(i  Homes,  and  perchance  in  the 
AiniTicuii  Hjiirit  of  the  lUinois-born  man,  which 
ntuHi'd  liiin  to  hatiinier  away  at  the  problem  until 
ho  Hnully  succwded.  It  is  well  to  say,  in  pasa- 
iiiU,  that  if  Williau)  Van  Home  had  accomplished 
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ootliini^  else,  his  victory  over  the  engineering 
cLifficulties  afforded  by  the  line  along  Lake  Supe- 
rior's north  shore  would  give  him  fame  enough 
for  one  man.     While  the  work  of  constructing 
the  Liake  Superior  north -coast  line  was  progress- 
in^y  other  portions  of  the  great  systems  were  re- 
ceiving the  attention  of  the  tireless  general  man- 
ager and  his  assistants.     The  Rocky  Mountains, 
that    formidable   barrier  of  interminable   snow- 
peaks,  had  to  be  pierced. 

*  *  To  those  who  have  traveled  over  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  the  feat 
of  building  even  a  single-track  railroad    under 
such  conditions  and  through  such  a  marvelous 
country  is  almost  past  understanding.     The  ob- 
stacles presented  along  the  north  shore  fade  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  those  encoun- 
tered after  entering  the  majestic  Rockies.    Every 
conceivable  engineering  problem  was  encountered 
and  overcome.     Trestles,  bridges,  cuts,  and  fills 
without  number  were  employed  ;  and  to  achieve 
all  this,,  money  was  spent  with  a  liberal  hand.   It 
was  like  campaigning  in  a  hostile  country.     To 
rout  the  forces  of  nature  called  for  a  vast  army 
of  men,  and   this  army  required  a  commissary 
corps  as  efiBcient  as  one  accompanying  a  military 
body.     Pick  and  shovel,  dynamite  and  blasting 
powder,  formed  the  weapons  of  offense  ;  tempo 
rary  rails  and  engines  the  transportation  ;   great 
hordes  of  Chinese  and  Indians  the  rank  and  file  ; 
intrepid    and    skillful   Canadian,    English,    and 
American  engineers  the  staff, — and  at  the  head  of 
it  all,   the   general -in -chief,   was   William    Van 
Home,  the  Illinois  boy,  who,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, had  started  in  his  railroad  career  as  a  cub 
telegraph  operator." 

A    MANY-SIDED    RAILROAD    MAN. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  versatility.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Van  Home  has  been  compared  with  Cecil 
Rhodes. 

**He  is  an  artist  of  undoubted  ability,  and  a 
connoisseur  in  music.  He  reads  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Japanese  with  facility,  and  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  art,  history,  and  literature 
of  Japan.  His  interest  in  the  latter  country  has 
caused  him  to  undertake  an  extended  history  of 
Japanese  art,  which  will  be  published  in  many 
volumes,  illustrated  in  color  by  Sir  William  him- 
self, with  sketches  of  all  the  exquisite  gems  in 
his  own  collection. 

'*  In  his  palatial  home  in  Montreal  this  product 
of  Illinois  soil  has  a  magnificent  collection  of 
paintings,  ancient  and  modern.  The  Dutch  sev- 
enteenth-century school  is  largely  in  evidence, 
while  modem  French,  Enojlish,  and  Spanish  are 
represented.  In  addition  lo  the  engrossing  cares 
of  a  railroad  magnate,  having  under  his  super- 


vision a  gigantic  corporation  valued  at  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  Sir  William  has  found  time 
to  become  a  prosperous  amateur  farmer  in  two 
provinces,  and  to  cultivate  special  species  of 
mushrooms.  To-day  he  is  still  comparatively 
young — only  fifty-seven  years  of  age — and  from 
all  appearances  he  has  barely  commenced  to  em- 
ploy his  talents.'* 

AN    EXPERT    IN    MANY    LINES. 

Sir  William  Van  Home's  wide  diversity  of 
interests  is  suggested  by  the  following  incidents  : 

<<A  short  time  ago  a  special  writer  visited 
Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  securing  material 
for  several  magazine  articles.  One  was  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  To  obtain  this,  he  interviewed 
Sir  William  Van  Home.  The  next  subject  on  his 
list  was  the  paper- pulp  industry  He  applied  to  a 
Canadian  paper  company,  and  met  with  this  reply  : 

**  *  If  you  want  anything  on  that  subject  see 
Sir  William  Van  Home.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  paper-pulp  concern  in  the  country.' 

"The  third  item  called  for  information  about 
the  new  coal  and  iron  developments  at  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton.  A  visit  to  a  Montreal  trade  review 
resulted  in  this  response  : 

*  *  *  Better  see  Sir  William  Van  Home.  He 
has  the  largest  interests  there.' 

♦  <  The  special  writer  finally  returned  to  New 
York.  A  commission  from  a  prominent  weekly 
figured  in  the  mail  awaiting  his  return.  It  called 
for  an  article  on  a  new  Cuban  commercial  syn- 
dicate— one  recently  organized  on  a  stupendous 
financial  scale.  The  letter  from  the  weekly  paper 
ended  with  these  words  : 

**  *  The  information,  in  all  probability,  can  be 
obtained  from  Sir-  William  Van  Home.  He 
heads  the  syndicate.'  " 


STABILITY  IN  RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES. 

WRITING  on  '*Some  of  the  Consequences 
of  Railway  Prosperity, "  in  Gm ton's  Maga- 
zine for  December,  Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb  shows 
that  at  the  average  freight  rate  received  during 
1899  the  railroads  <'had  to  perform  transporta- 
tion services  equal  to  moving  more  than  400,- 
000,000  tons  of  freight  one  mile  in  order  to 
obtain  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  oil- 
ing the  wheels  of  their  locomotives  during  the 
year,  yet  in  seven  years  the  average  freight  rate 
lias  declined  over  1 9  per  cent. ,  and  the  end  is  by 
no  means  in  sight.  The  difference  between  the 
revenue  received  in  1899  and  that  which  would 
have  been  collected  at  the.  rates  of  1892  would 
have  paid  all  the  railway  dividends  distributed 
in  the  later  year  and  met  all  the  taxes  levied 
upon  them  by  the  various  State  and  municipal 
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governments  whose  jurisdictions  they  traverse. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  freight  traffic  of  1899 
been  so  low  as  that  of  1894,  the  railways  at  the 
rates  of  1899  would  have  earned  less  than  they 
did  by  more  than  $3,000,000.  Such  a  deduction 
from  earnings  would  obviously  have  thrown  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  railway  system  into  in- 
solvency. 

**  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  traffic  can- 
not permanently  continue  as  abundant  as  it  was 
during  1899  and  the  second  half  of  1898.  The 
minimum  of  1894  will  probably  never  be  reached, 
but  the  reduction  of  14  per  cent,  from  1893  to 
1894  probably  suggests  what  is  possible  in  that 
direction  without  fixing  a  limit.  The  railways 
have  generally  made  strenuous  efforts  to  provide 
for  handling  traffic  at  low  rates,  and  have  prob- 
ably reduced  the  average  cost  per  passenger  and 
per  ton  per  mile  below  that  of  a  few  years  ago; 
but  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  advantage  has  already 
accrued  to  passengers  and  shippers  in  the  form 
of  reduced  rates,  and  the  low  cost  is  also  largely 
dependent  upon  a  large  volume  of  traffic. 

VALUE    OP   A    POOLING    SYSTEM. 

<  <  From  these  facts  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  as  the  volume  of  traffic  is  not  likely  to  ad- 
vance, and  may  even  decline,  it  is  undesirable 
that  rates  should  be  reduced  below  those  now  in 
force.  To  insure  this  stability  there  is  as  yet  no 
method  that  can  take  the  place  of  that  evolved 
by  the  railways  themselves,  and  unfortunately 
rendered  illegal  by  the  anti-pooling  clause  of  the 
interstate  commerce  law.  Neither  railway  man- 
agers nor  the  public  must  delude  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  the  comparative  stability  of  rates 
achieved  during  1899  can  be  duplicated  during 
a  year  of  meager  traffic  in  the  absence  of  greater 
identity  of  railway  interests  than  has  yet  been 
secured.  Some  of  the  danger-spots  of  previous 
years  may  have  been  removed,  but  it  requires  no 
prophet  to  declare  that  others  will  develop  when- 
ever traffic  becomes  scanty.  Therefore,  the  whole 
industrial  fabric  which  rests  upon  railway  pros- 
perity or  may  be  affected  injuriously  by  railway 
losses  waits,  as  it  waited  in  1892,  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  will  legalize  the  contracts 
for  the  division  of  railway  traffic.  Such  legisla- 
tion has  received  the  approval  of  every  informed 
and  intelligent  student  of  transportation,  and  has 
been  indorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission." 

Mr.  Newcomb  makes  it  clear,  at  least,  that  the 
present  era  of  railroad  prosperity  is  not  due  to 
higher  charges  than  were  collected  during  the 
years  of  depression.  Both  passenger  and  freight 
rates  averaged  much  lower  in  1899  than  in  1892, 
or  in  any  of  the  intervening  years. 


MR.  BRYAN  ON  THE  ELECTION. 

IN  the  Xorth  American  Review  for  December, 
Mr.  Bryan  considers  the  election  of  1900, 
concerning  himself — **  first,  with  what  has  actu- 
ally happened  ;  second,  with  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  results  ;  and,  third,  with  the 
influence  which  the  election  will  exert  upon  the 
future  of  the  country." 

'*  Under  the  first  head,  Mr.  Bryan  has  only  this 
to  say  : 

*  *  The  Republicans  have  won  a  signal  victory, 
a  much  gi-eater  victory  than  the  preliminary  polls 
made  by  either  party  indicated.  At  the  time  this 
article  is  written,  the  returns  are  not  sufficiently 
complete  for  careful  analysis ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  as  compared  with  1896,  the  Republicans 
lost  in  the  East  and  gained  in  the  West,  while 
the  Central  and  Southern  States  showed  compara- 
tively little  change.  Again,  speaking  generally, 
the  Democrats  gained  in  the  large  cities,  and  lost 
m  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  country." 

The  Republican  victory,  in  Mr.  Bryan's  opin- 
ion, was  due  to  **  money,  war,  and  better  times." 
That  is  to  say,  the  Republicans  had  the  advantage 
of  a  large  campaign  fund — for  legitimate  purposes; 
they  also  had  the  advantage  that  always  accrues 
to  an  administration  while  a  war  is  in  progress — 
the  old  argument  that  it  is  not  safe  to  swap  horses 
while  crossing  a  stream  ;  but  the  most  potent  argu- 
ment they  used  was  the  comparison  of  present 
conditions  with  those  of  1893-96. 

THE    MONEY    QUESTION. 

In  Mr.  Bryan's  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the 
election  on  the  future  of  the  country,  his  discus- 
sion of  the  money  question  is  especially  signifi- 
cant.    He  says  : 

**  When,  in  1896,  the  money  question  was  the 
paramount  issue,  the  Republic^ans  used  the  tariff 
question  to  alarm  those  who  worked  in  the  fac- 
tories, just  as  they,  this  year,  insisted  on  discuss- 
ing the  money  question,  when  a  graver  and  more 
important  question  was  to  be  settled.  In  1896 
we  met  and  answered  the  arguments  made  by  the 
Republicans  in  favor  of  their  monetary  system, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  coercion  to 
win;  but  in  this  campaign  we  could  not  make  the 
money  question  prominent,  because  to  have  done 
so  would  have  turned  attention  away  from  the 
question  of  imperialism,  which  we  regarded  as 
paramount. 

*'To  consider  this  election  as  decisive  of  the 
money  question  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  have 
regarded  the  election  of  1896  as  decisive  of  the 
tariff  question.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
regard  the  late  election  as  conclusive  upon  the 
question  of  imperialism,  or  upon  the  trust  ques- 
tion, both  of  which  were  discussed  more  by  our 
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people  than  the  money  question.     But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  an  election  is  not  necessarily  conclu- 
sive upon  any  question.      The  tariff  question  was 
promineut'in  the  campaigns  of  1876,  1880,  1884, 
1888,  and  1892,  and  entered  into  the  campaigns 
of  1896  and  1900,  and  yet  no  tariff  reformer  be- 
lieves the  tariff  question  settled.     Prior  to  1896, 
all  parties  declared  in  favor  of  bimetallism,  al. 
though  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  favored  the  gold  stand- 
ard.     In   1896,  all  parties  were  pledged  to  bi- 
metallism, but  the  line  was  drawn  between  inde- 
pendent and  international  bimetallism,  while  the 
last  campaign  involved  other  and  more  serious 
questions.     If  any  person  is  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  campaign  of  1900  turned  upon  the  money 
question,  let  him  watch  Republican  legislation, 
and  he  will  see  that  the  party  in  power  construes 
the  result  as  an  indorsement  of  Republican  poli- 
cies upon  several  other  subjects.      The  increased 
production  of  gold  has  lessened  the  strain  upon 
gold,  and  has  to  some  extent  brought  the  relief 
which  Democrats  proposed  to  bring  in  a  larger 
measure  by  the  restoration  of  silver ;   but  there 
is  no  assurance  whatever  that  the  gold  supply, 
even  with  the  new  discoveries,  will  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  level  of  prices.      Favorable  con- 
ditions have  given  us  an  abnormal  share  of  the 
world's  supply  of  gold,  but  the  scarcity  of  the 
yellow  metal  abroad  is  already  leading  to  the  ex- 
port of  gold,  while  the  increase  in  the  issue  of 
bank-notes  is  evidence  that  we  are  still  short  of 
money  here.      The  Republicans  defend  the  gold 
standard,  not  by  logic,  but  by  giving  it  credit  for 
better  times.      "When  prosperity  fails,  the  gold 
standard  will  lose  its  charm." 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

*  *  T  S  Democracy  a  Failure  in  the  Spanish- Amer- 
1  ican  Republics  ?  "  This  question  heads  an 
article  in  the  Methodist  Review  bv  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Spangler.  Although  this  writer  makes  no  effort 
to  minimize  the  weaknesses  of  these  states,  or 
the  corruptions  and  perversions  of  their  govern- 
ments, he  is  convinced  that  the  democratic  will 
in  the  end  triumph  m  all  of  them.     He  says  : 

'  *  As  far  as  a  more  perfect  form  of  government 
is  concerned,  the  conflict,  though  a  silent  one,  is 
and  ever  has  been  between  the  principles  of 
democracy  as  expressed  in  the  different  state 
constitutions  and  the  traditions  of  Old- World 
monarchy  which  completely  bound  the  people  in 
the  beginning,  and  through  which  almost  count- 
less dictators  have  ruled  and  robbed  the  people. 
But  the  outcome  has  been  decided  gains  in  every 
quarter  for  republicanism.  For  the  constitutions 
have  remained  throughout  as  the  only  perfect 
ideals,    and    the   principles   of   democracy  have 


thus  been  held  up  as  the  safest  guide  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  while  the  people  have  theoretically 
learned  to  love  democracy  and  to  hate  despotism. 
Dom  Pedro  was  turned  out  of  Brazil  and  sent 
adrift  forever,  so  far  as  his  nation  was  con- 
cerned, not  because  he  was  a  bad  man  or  an 
unworthy  ruler,  nor  yet  because  the  country  was 
not  prosperous  under  his  guidance,  but  because 
the  love  of  democracy  had  become  contagious, 
and  was  so  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  people 
that  his  presence  could  no  longer  be  endured. 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  ages  to  come  no 
other  monarchical  government  will  ever  be  toler- 
ated on  Spanish- American  soil.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  reaction  toward  despot- 
ism. The  people  have  seen  enough  of  that. 
And,  while  their  eighty  years  or  so  of  national 
existence  have  been  too  short  a  time  to  get  rid 
of  the  ethnic  follies  and  despotic  wretchedness 
with  which  they  were  loaded  in  the  beginnmg, 
most  of  the  educated  people  are  alive  to  these 
evils,  and  the  nations  are  growing  away  from 
them  as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected." 

PROGRESS    IN    CIVILIZATION. 

Mr.  Spangler  maintains  that  in  many  things 
Spain  left  these  countries  a  full  two  hundred 
years  behind  the  general  progress  of  the  world, 
and  yet  he  thinks  that  the  average  of  these 
nations  may  now  be  <<  favorably  compared  to 
England  in  the  very  best  days  of  her  formative 
period."  Legislation  in  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Mexico  is  permeated  with  the  reform  spirit,  and 
is  thoroughly  liberal.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
constitution  of  Bolivia  favors  dictatorial  powei*, 
it  is  also  true  that  civil  liberty,  security  of  life 
and  property,  equality  of  rights,  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  to  remain  or 
to  leave  the  country  without  prejudice,  and 
equality  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  are  all  guar- 
anteed to  the  people. 

<'To  show  how  far  these  nations  have  come 
toward  respectablility  since  colonial  days,  we  may 
state  that  travelers  are  quite  safe  in  going  about 
anywhere  or  everywhere,  without  firearms.  The 
writer  recently  crossed  the  Andes  Mountains  at 
Lima,  took  a  horse  at  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way, and  traveled  among  the  people  of  the  Peru- 
vian highlands,  going  from  village  to  village  all 
alone,  without  guide  and  without  arms  of  any 
description.  We  have  known  scores  of  others 
to  do  the  same  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  one  is 
just  as  safe — perhaps  far  safer — in  journeying 
alone  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains as  he  would  be  in  Texas  or  in  Arizona. 

FEDERATION. 

*  *  Taking  the  field  as  a  whole,  one  can  easily 
see  that  a  few  of  the  smaller  of  these  republics 
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must  change  for  the  better,  or  in  time  they  will 
be  absorbed  by  their  raore  prosperous  neighbors 
in  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  Little  Para- 
guay, for  example,  would  be  better  off  as  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  and  the  Central 
American  states  would  be  at  once  lifted  to  posi- 
tions of  respectability  if  placed  under  a  protec- 
torate of  the  United  States  and  compelled  to  be- 
liave  themselves.  Yet  the  most  of  the  Spanish- 
American  republics  are  slowly  working  out  their 
own  salvation  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing otherwise  than  that  they  have  taken  a  per- 
manent place  among  tlie  family  of  nations.  Tlie 
railway,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  electric 
motor,  and  the  general  application  of  science  to 
industrial  uses,  together  with  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  of  equal  rights  vouchsafed  the 
people  in  their  written  constitutions,  are  inspir- 
ing in  these  states  a  spirit  of  pi*ogress  which, 
compared  to  that  of  some  of  the  Old -World  em- 
pires, is  truly  remarkable.  And,  while  some  of 
the  states  of  Europe — notably  Austria- Hungary 
and  Spain — have  so  much  smoldering  discontent 
among  the  masses  as  to  make  their  future  uncer- 
tain, and  while  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  of  Asia, 
including  China — where  empires  and  kingdoms 
have  failed — has  been,  or  is  now  being,  parceled 
out  among  the  nations,  it  is  evident  that  most  of 
:he  republics  of  the  two  Americas  have  perma- 
nency. Moreover,  it  needs  no  prophetic  vision 
to  indicate  that  before  the  middle  of  the  new 
century  the  democracy  of  Spanish  America  may 
obtain  almost  immeasurable  power  and  greatness 
by  combining  to  form  one  great  nation — the 
United  States  of  Spanish  America." 


SPAIN'S  NATIONAL  ATTITUDE, 

IN  the  International  Monthly  for  December,  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Houghton,  writing  on  '*  The  In- 
ternational Position  of  Spain,"  defines  the  popu- 
lar attitude  in  relation  to  the  changed  national 
status  resulting  from  Spain's  loss  of  her  depend- 
encies. On  the  whole,  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Houghton's  account  that  the  Spanish  people 
have  become  quickly  reconciled  to  their  national 
losses. 

'  *  Of  course,  if  a  foreigner  does  question  the 
Spaniards  on  so  delicate  a  point,  they  will  think 
necessary  to  affect  resentment  against  the  United 
States  for  what  they  still  consider  unjustified 
interference  ;  against  Great  Britain  for  having 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  and 
paralyzed  the  continental  powers  ;  against  the  lat- 
ter for  not  having  more  effectually  interposed  ; 
against  the  Cubanos  and  Puerto  Riquenos  par- 
ticularly for  their  alleged  ingratitude  toward 
the  mother   country.      All   this   is  only  a   sur- 


face demonstration  which  Castilian  pride  and  dig- 
nity deem  indispensable  for  appearances'  sake. 
Where  they  talk  among  themselves  about  the 
consequences  of  the  colonial  and  AmeHcan  wars, 
they  display  their  characteristic  vigor  and  frank- 
ness in  confessing  that  the  loss  of  the  colonies  is 
a  good  riddance.  They  bitterly  charge  the  colo- 
nies with  having  been  a  burden  on  their  finances  ; 
a  constant  drain  upon  their  best  male  population, 
through  army,  navy,  and  emigration  ;  a  drag  upon 
their  resources  of  every  kind  ;  a  source  of  weak- 
ness and  a  clog  in  Europe,  as  they  felt  them- 
selves sorely  vulnerable  in  distant  and  chronic- 
ally disaffected  provincias  de  ultramar ;  last,  but 
not  least,  a  cause  of  corruption  and  demoraliza- 
tion, as  the  lawless  and  profoundly  corrupt  habits 
of  their  colonial  administration  of  every  kind  had 
aggravated,  if  possible,  the  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  their  own  administration  at  home. 

IMPROVED    COMMERCIAL    PROSPECTS. 

»*  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  material  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  colonies  by  Spanish 
capital,  industries,  agriculture,  shipping  interests, 
were  but  a  poor  set-off  against  the  greater  evils  of 
their  rule  beyond  the  seas.  Their  idea  is,  there- 
fore, after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period  to  set- 
tle down  within  their  peninsula,  become  engrossed 
in  the  reorganization  and  development  of  the 
abundant  resources  of  their  soil  and  of  their 
mines,  to  feed  their  trade  in  new  channels,  hus- 
banding and  concentrating  all  their  energies  and 
their  spirit  of  enterprise,  both  in  the  peninsula  and 
in  fields  nearer  at  hand,  so  they  will  after  all,  in 
the  long  run,  have  improved  their  international 
position.'  They  illustrate  their  modern  conten- 
tion by  pointing  out,  for  instance,  that  their  diplo- 
macy will  have  henceforth  not  only  a  better  van- 
tage-ground from  which  to  go  on  trying  to  induce 
the  Spanish-American  republics  to  consent  to 
closer  relations,  commercial  and  political,  with 
the  old  mother  country,  now  that  she  has  severed 
all  connections  with  the  New  World,  but  also  a 
better  starting-point  for  negotiations  such  as  the 
Madrid  foreign  office  is  prosecuting  with  Minister 
Storer,  to  put  the  commercial  and  all  relations 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  on  a  better 
footing,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  of  conces- 
sions. They  are  convinced  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  not  drive  too  hard  a  bar- 
gain in  their  negotiations,  and  will  let  its  adver- 
sary have  as  favorable  a  treatment,  if  not  a  bet- 
ter one,  than  France,  Germany,  and  Portugal  in 
American  markets,  and  especially  so  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  these  terms  Spain  will  not  object  to 
grant,  at  least  to  the  imports  of  the  United  States, 
concessions  that  would  soon  make  it  feasible  for 
the  products  of  American  industries,  agriculture. 
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and  mines  to  compete  with  British  and  with  con- 
tinental in  a  country  where  tliey  have  long  been 
denied  most  favored  nations'  treatment.  About 
the  same  reasons  are  given  to  show  that  tlie  future 
of  Spain  will  no  longer  have  any  obstacle  in  tlie 
way  of  very  cordial  intercourse  with  Germany, 
Japan,  China,  Russia,  lier  old  competitors  or 
troublesome  neighbors  in  the  Philippines." 

PERILS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  MONARCHY. 

SIGNOR  RICCIOTTI  GARIBALDI,  son  of 
the  Liberator,  writes  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  December  on  *  *  Monarchy  and  Re- 
public in  Italy."  Regarding  the  relative  strength 
of  parties  in  Italy  at  the  present  time,  Signor 
Garibaldi  says  : 

**The  Socialist  party  is  powerful  on  account 
of  its  intense  activitv  and  the  lavor  its  tlieories 
meet  with  among  the  lower  classes,  but  it  has 
against  it  the  feeling  of  repulsion  felt  by  the 
middle  classes. 

<*The  Republicans  are  weakened  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  their  leaders  and  by  their  want  of  party 
discipline  ;  but  they  have  a  good  hold,  both  on 
the  lower  and  middle  classes,  and,  through  tlieir 
Garibaldian  traditions,  on  tlie  younger  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  country. 

**  During  the  last  general  elections 'these  two 
parties  doubled  their  numerical  strength  in  the 
Parliament,  and  registered  about  a  fifth  of  the 
total  number  of  members. 

**This  naeans  that,  eliminating  the  members 
elected  by  government  influence,  and  the  large 
number  elected  for  local,  not  political,  reasons, 
the  an ti- monarchists  are  in  Parliament  of  about 
equal  strength  with  the  monarchical  Conserva- 
tives, only  that  these  last  appear  to  be  in  a  ma- 
jority because  they  have  the  support  of  the  local 
members,  who  would  to-morrow  be  as  good  Re- 
publicans as  to-day  they  are  Conservatives. 

♦*But  it  is  a  curious  paradox  that  the  mon- 
archy at  present  only  exists  through  the  non- 
interference of  its  bitterest  enemies  ;  for,  if  the 
Pope  to-morrow  raised  the  veto  of  the  *  Noi}  expe- 
ditj^  the  enormous  amount  of  influence  brought  to 
bear  on  the  political  elections  would  at  once  place 
the  monarchical  faction  in  a  hopeless  minority." 

WEAKNESS    OF    THE    KINO's    POSITION. 

**I  have  only  my  army  left,"  the  late  King 
Humbert  is  reported  to  have  said,  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Adna,  in  Abyssinia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Signor  Garibaldi, -that  is  very  nearly 
the  position  of  the  monarchy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  is  now  an  open  secret  that  Humbert 
was  prudent  enough  to  save  up  and  place  in  Eng- 
lish securities  100,000,000  francs  as  a  provision 


for  his  family  in  case  of  need.  In  Signor  Gari- 
baldi's o[)inion,  the  assassination  of  Humbert  has 
not  greatly  modified  the  situation.  "It  has 
simply  produced  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  the 
general  attitude  being  one  of  expectation  and 
observation  toward  the  young  King,  who  is  really 

*  an  unknown  quantity.' 

*'  if  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  remembers  that  if 
he  wears  the  Iron  Crown  it  is  mainly  owing  to- 
the  popular  elements — for  history  has  revealed, 
that  the  Piedmontese  school  of  diplomats,  with 
Cavour  at  their  head,  looked  upon  the  struggle- 
for  the  liberation  and  unjty  of  Italy  rather  as  a 
means  of  aggrandizing  the  Piedmontese  mon- 
archy than  as  the  realization  of  a  high  ideal,  the^ 
reconstruction  of  a  great  nationality,  of  which,, 
in  fact,  they  were  rather  afraid  ; — and  if  he  exer- 
cises the  strength  of  will  he  is  said  to  possess  to 
free  his  crown  from  the  state  of  bondage  in 
which  it  was  under  Humbert,  and  make  it  take 
its  true  position  of  mediator  between  the  differ- 
ent political  schools,  using  his  influence  and  royal 
prerogatives  in  favor  of  those  classes  that  most 
need  comfort  and  guidance,  the  monarchy  in 
Italy  may  yet  have  a  long  lease  of  life,  for 
patriotism  is  a  strong  quality  in  the  Italian  heart, 
and  he  would  find  sincere,  if  unexpected,  support 
from  sources  now  hostile  to  him  and  his  crown.    . 

"But,  naturally,  his  bitterest  enemies  will 
then  be  those  who  have  hitherto  used  the  crown 
as  an  instrument  to  further  their  own  ends/  and 
who,  looking  upon  his  childless  condition  as  a 
danger  to  the  monarchy,  do  not  hide  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  replaced  by  some  other  mem- 
ber of  his  family. 

SUPPORT    FKOM    THE   ANTI- MONARCHISTS  ? 

* '  And  it  would  be  a  curious  thing  if  the  anti- 
monarchists  should  one  day  be  obliged  to  defend 
the  crown,  acting  on  the  principle  that  *  a  devil 
you  know  is  always  better  than  one  you  don!t 
know.' 

'  *  But  everything  is  possible  in  this  country  of 
ours,  where,  a  few  months  ago,  we  saw  the  rev- 
olutionary members  of  Parliament  actually  de- 
fending the  Statute  of  the  Kingdom  against  its  . 
natural  friends  and  supporters,  the  monarchical 
Conservatives. 

*'  In  fact,  the  young  King  at  present  is  like  a 
man  on  a  tight- rope  :  the  slightest  slip  will  pre- 
cipitate matters,  and  it  depends  very  much  on 
his  cool- headed ness  and  nerve  whether  the  mon- 
archy will  remain  or  not  what  it  is  at  present — 
graphically  described  to  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  by  an  English  statesman,  when  he  said  : 

*  We  look  upon  the  monarchy  in  Italy  as  a  house 
of  cards  ;  the  first  hostile  breath  of  wind  will 
blow  it  down.'" 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A  GREAT  BRIDGE. 

MR.  FRANK  W.  SKINNER,  an  editor  of 
the  Engineering  Record^  invests  his  article 
in  the  January  J/cC^^ re'. s  on  <<  Great  Achieve- 
ments in  Modern  Bridge-Building"  with  much 
dramatic  interest.  He  tells  us  that  the  great 
bridges  of  the  world  are  distinctly  a  modern  prod- 
uct, and  have  all  been  built  within  the  past 
quarter- century.  The  bridge  thrown  across  the 
Ohio  in  1863,  with  a  span  of  320  feet,  was  then  an 
unprecedented  performance.  Now  single  spans 
are  constructed  of  over  1,700  feet  in  actual 
length,  and  some  have  been  designed,  and  will 
certainly  be  put  up,  having  spans  of  no  less  than 
3,000  feet. 

The  great  factor  in  this  advance  has  been,  of 
course,  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  for  this  purpose.  Steel  has  no  competitor 
as  a  material  for  great  bridges ;  but  even  with  this 
material,  the  cost  of  construction  increases  with  the 
square  of  the  increase  in  the  span.  Mr.  Skinner 
tells  us  that  this  factor  of  cost  sets  about  the  only 
limit  to  the  length  of  modern-bridge  spans,  as  al- 
most any  length  is  mechanically  possible  now 

EVERY  BRIDGE  A  SEPARATE  TROBLKM. 

Every  bridge  is  a  separate  engineering  problem 
by  itself,  and  no  set  of  formulas  can  apply  to  all 
cases.  '*  The  truss,  or  skeleton,  of  separate  steel 
pieces  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  convey  to  the 
abutments  in  proper  proportions  the  loads  from 
its  own  weight  and  the  weights  it  is  intended  to 
carry.  The  impact  and  vibration  from  the  vehi- 
cles which  are  to  cross  it  must  be  determined. 
The  strain  of  wind  and  storm  beating  against  it 
must  be  calculated.  The  almost  irresistible  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  mass  of  metal 
under  the  influence  of  summer  heat  and  winter 
frost  must  be  provided  for.  All  these  problem.s 
are  solved  by  the  computer  in  his  plan.  His  de- 
signs predetermine  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch  how 
much  a  thousand -foot  span  "will  deflect  under  a 
load  of  one  or  twenty  locomotives.  It  is  all  fig- 
ured out  before  a  bar  is  cut  or  a  stroke  given 
toward  actual  construction. 

THE    METALLURGIST   AND    STEEL- MAKER. 

'  *  A  fter  verifying  the  designs,  which  are  in 
the  field  of  the  mathematician,  the  next  step  is 
to  put  these  designs  into  form,  a  task  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  metallurgist  and  steel- maker. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  of  the 
process.  The  steel  which  is  to  form  the  bridge 
is  turned  out  in  bars,  many  of  them  so  strong 
that  singly  they  could  sustain  the  pull  of  14,000 
horses  hauling  on  common  roads,  so  ductile  that 
a  short  bar  will  stretch  half  its  own  lengtli  before 


giving  way,  so  tough  that  great  twirs  when  perfectly 
cold  can  be  tied  into  hard  knots  without  cracking. 
**  Following  the  plans,  the  bars,  plates,  and 
shapes  are  formed  into  flexible  chains,  the 
weakest  links  of  which  can  sustain  loads  of  a 
million  pounds  each  ;  into  huge  girders  which 
alone  could  carry  the  heaviest  trains  across  an 
ordinary  street ;  into  riveted  braces  so  large  and 
long  that  eight-oared  rowing-shells  might  easily 
be  stored  in  them.  To  join  the  separate  parts 
together,  solid  steel  bolts  as  large  as  stovepipes 
are  provided.  And  the  holes  for  which  these 
bolts  are  destined  are  bored  and  polished  to  an 
accuracy  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  position 
and  diameter.  These  features  of  the  work  are 
the  best  measui:es  of  the  tools,  hydraulic  for- 
gings,  and  electric  machinery  employed  by  the 
manufacturers,  who  have  capital  aggregating 
many  millions  invested  in  shops  equipped  solely 
for  turning  out  bridge  material. 

PUTTING    LP    TUE    STRUCTURE. 

• 

*  *  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  the  finished  bridge 
in  the  form  of  a  hundred  car-loads  of  rods,  bars, 
braces,  girders,  columns,  and  boxes  of  rivets. 
They  are  dumped  down  at  some  spot,  perhaps  in 
the  heart  of  a  wilderness,  where  the  problem  of 
handling  them  may  become  one  of  appalling  diffi- 
culty. From  them  the  builder  must  evolve  his 
bridge.  The  huge,  inflexible  pieces  must  be 
fitted  together  with  watchmaker^s  precision,  and 
the  100, 000 -pound  masses  must  be  swung  high 
in  air  to  form  part  of  a  self-sustaining  structure 
over  a  hitherto  impassable  torrent.  Or  perhaps 
the  situation  is  of  another  sort,  and  the  acres  of 
forged  and  riveted  members  are  destined  to  span 
a  river  in  angry  flood  or  with  treacherous  bot- 
tom, or  to  replace  a  weakened  structure  without 
interrupting  the  traffic  of  hundreds  of  daily  trains 
or  fleets  of  vessels." 


NOTES  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

TIJE  last  number  of  the  Jahrhucher  fur  wtssen- 
schaftliche  Botanik  contains  an  article  by 
Hans  Winkler  describing  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions carried  on  in  the  famous  zoological  labora- 
tory at  Naples  which  are  not  only  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  laws  of  development  of  form  and  function  in 
plants  and  animals. 

However  complex  the  structure  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal  may  l^e,  all  its  organs  have  been  differ- 
entiated from  a  mass  of  protoplasm  apparently 
alike  throughout.  What  causes  one  portion  to 
become  a  hand  and  another  an  eye,  or  one  part 
of  a  protoplasmic  mass  to  become  a  root  and 
another  part  exactly  like  it  to  become  a  steoiy  is 
a  mystery.     Is  there  some  inherent  property  by 
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wliicJi  a  certain  definite  area  becomes  an  eye  or 
a  Land,  or  are  the  rudiments  of  eyes  and  hands 
or  roots  and  stems  distributed  equally  in  all  parts 
of  this  mass,  and  is  one  or  the'  other  called  into 
form  in  response  to  external  forces  acting  upon  it  ? 
Can  different  organs  be  developed  by  varying  the 
forces  to  which  the  protoplasmic  mass  is  exposed  ? 

We  do  not  know  whether  fish -eggs  and  frog- 
eggs  are  by  nature  spherical,  or  whether  it  is  be- 
cause this  is  the  form  of  least  resistance  against 
the  water  which  presses  against  them  on  all  sides. 
Crystals  take  many  shapes  in  response  to  purely 
mechanical  laws.  To  what  extent  do  the  same 
forces  operate  in  organic  life  ? 

The  experiments  described  were  made  upon  a 
fiowerless  aquatic  plant  that  grows  normally  with 
its  roots  in  the  sand  and  its  leaves  in  the  water. 

HOW    PLANT   GROWTH    MAY    BE    INFLUENCED. 

Plants  having  roots  and  stems  already  developed 
were  placed  upside  down,  with  leaves  buried  in 
the  sand  and  roots  floating  in  the  water  in  strong 
light.  The  roots  changed  to  stems  and  leaves, 
while  tlie  parts  buried  in  the  sand  became  roots. 
Plants  with  all  leaf-parts  removed  recovered  and 
grew  like  normal  ones  when  planted  upside  down 
in  the  sand.  From  other  plants  the  roots  were 
cut  off  and  the  leaves  buried  in  the  sand,  leaving 
only  the  end  of  the  stem  projecting  upwards  and 
exposed  to  the  light.  In  a  few  days  most  of  them 
had  produced  a  new  stem,  with  leaves  where  the 
root  was  before.  A  portion  of  sten|  cut  from 
either  the  root  or  leaf  part  of  the  plant  formed  a 
leaf -stem  if  exposed  to  the  light,  a  rootlet  if 
placed  in  the  dark.  A  piece  cut  from  the  stem 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  plant,  between  the  roots 
and  the  leaf  parts,  developed  leaves  at  both  ends 
when  all  parts  were  exposed  equally  to  the  light. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  one  of  the  influences 
causing  the  downward  growth  of  roots  and  up- 
ward growth  of  leaf -stems,  it  being  possible  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  growth  experimentally 
by  nullifying  this  force  ;  but  in  these  experi- 
ments the  growth  of  root  or  leaf- stem  was  in 
direct  response  to  the  influence  of  light  or  dark- 
ness, and  not  in  response  to  gravity. 

BEPLACINO   OF   LOST   ANIMAL   ORGANS. 

The  writer  compares  his  work  with  experi- 
ments made  upon  some  animal  forms  to  deter- 
mine their  powers  of  regeneration.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  a  lost  organ  is  replaced  by  one 
typically  like  it,  a  crab  replacing  a  lost  claw  by 
another  similar  to  it,  or  a  worm  developing  a 
new  head  exactly  like  its  old  one,  in  case  it  has 
lost  that  organ  ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  ex- 
ceptioift  to  this  rule  occur  under  changed  condi- 
tions, and  that  a  lost  organ  may  be  replaced  by 


one  typically  different  in  both  form  and  function 
under  the  influence  ofoutside  forces. 

The  hydra  is  an  aquatic  animal  which  has  at- 
tained great  prominence  on  account  of  its  marvel- 
ous powers  for  maintaining  its  corporeal  entity 
regardless  of  the  loss  of  parts  of  its  body,  either 
from  voracious  enemies  or  experimenting  scien- 
tists. In  shape  this  animal  resembles  a  short, 
thick  tube,  having  at  one  end  a  mouth  surrounded 
with  a  mass  of  petal- like  arms  which  serves  for  a 
head,  and  at  the  opposite  end,  in  place  of  feet,  a 
fibrous  outgrowth  that  anchors  it  to  the  rocks. 
If  the  head  gets  nibbled  off  by  marauders  m  the 
sea,  the  hydra  rises  to  the  occasion  and  produces 
a  new  one.  If  a  portion  taken  from  the  body, 
between  the  head  and  the  foot,  is  left  floating 
free,  so  that  all  sides  come  in  contact  with  the 
water,  a  head  will  develop  at  each  end,  instead 
of  a  head  at  one  end  and  a  foot  at  the  other,  as 
is  usual  when  the  hydra  is  in  contact  with  some 
solid  substance. 

If  one  end  of  a  portion  cut  in  a  similar  way 
from  the  body  was  buried  in  the  sand,  the  free 
end  left  exposed  to  the  water  developed  a  head, 
whether  that  part  came  from  the  head  or  foot 
portion  of  the'nydra. 

It  has  been  found  that  crabs  which  have  had 
their  eyes  removed  will  develop  organs  like  an- 
tennae if  placed  in  unusual  relations  to'  natural 
forces. 

In  some  other  animals,  placed  in  a  position 
opposed  to  the  force  of  gravity,  it  was  found  that 
certain  organs  were  arrested  in  their  growth  and 
then  made  to  grow  as  other  organs. 

THE  KIND  OF  MEN  THE  BOERS  ARE. 

MRS.  J.  R.  GREEN  was  fortunate  in  re- 
ceiving a  permit  to  visit  the  Boer  pris- 
onera  in  St.  Helena.  One  lady,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  wished  for  a  similar 
privilege,  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the 
colonial  ofiBce  to  set  foot  on  the  island,  although 
she  was  much  less  suspected  politically  than 
Mrs.  Green,  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  are  very  well  known. 

Mrs.  Green  made  good  use  of  her  opportunity. 
She  went  to  St.  Helena,  and  sojourned  for  a 
time  in  the  midst  of  the  Boer  colony  which  has 
been  established  in  the  famous  island  prison  of 
Napoleon.  She  has  come  back  more  enthusias- 
tically pro- Boer  than  she  was  before  she  went, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  She  writes  with 
great  restraint  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  but 
there  glows  between  the  lines  which  she  permits 
herself  to  indite  the  fervor  of  a  great  passion  for 
these  victims  of  British  policy.  Of  the  Boers, 
she  says : 

*  <  They  received  me  with  the  utmost  politeness 
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and  good  breeding,  and  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  the  farmers  I  found  the  simple  and  digni- 
fied courtesy  of  a  self-respecting  people." 

FOREIGN    TRIBCTES. 

She  conversed  with  Boers,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  and  also  with  the  foreigners,  of 
whom  there  are  many.     She  says  : 

**  If  we  may  judge  of  sincerity  by  the  sacri- 
fices men  will  make,  they  have  given  proof 
enough.  All  had  risked  in  the  cause  of  the 
Boers  their  whole  possessions  and  their  lives.  The 
foreigners  were  men  whose  words  deserve  atten- 
tion. Not  one  of  them,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  a  mercenary.  Not  one  had  been  a  paid  sol- 
dier." 

She  found  these  foreigners  full  of  the  praises 
of  the  Boers.  One  of  them,  who  had  good  reason 
to  complain  of  their  failure  to  support  him,  had 
no  regret  for  having  espoused  their  cause,  and 
<*in  spite  of  all,  he  would  willingly  go  back  to 
fight  for  a  people  with  so  superb  a  passion  for 
freedom  and  so  devoted  a  love  of  country." 

The  only  fault  they  find  with  the  Boers  is  that 
they  are  too  good  prisoners.  They  say  that  the 
Boer  *  *  gives  his  jailers  no  trouble  to  speak  of  ; 
that  his  camp  is  made  hideous  morning  and  even- 
ing whQU  every  tent  group  starts  its  own  favorite 
psalms  all  at  the  same  time,  and  the  air  rings 
with  the  discord  ;  that  he  believes  every  word  in 
the  Bible  ;  and  that  he  complains  occasionally 
thai  his  defeat  was  a  punishment  for  the  unbelief 
of  his  Latin  allies." 

RELIGIOUS   INTENSITY. 

Psalm- singing  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  trying  to  people 
who  wish  to  sleep.  But  Mrs.  Green  is  much 
impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  religious  faith. 

<  <  I  have  read  and  heard,  as  we  all  have,  a 
cheap  and  vulgar  mockery  of  the  Boer  religious 
services.  But  no  observer  can  go  to  the  Sunday 
gathering  of  the  camp,  and  sit  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  people,  as  I  did,  without  seeing  a  sight 
that  is  not  laughable — old,  far-seeing  men  « waiting 
still  upon  God  ;  *  while  on  some,  not  all,  but  in 
tmth  on  some  of  the  younger  faces  (very  poor 
men,  I  thought),  there  was  an  ecstasy  of  rapt 
entreaty  for  '  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. ' 

**  *  How  could  you  face  war  ?  *  I  said  to  a  trem- 
bling old  man  of  sixty-five,  who  had  volunteered 
to  fight.  *  I  prayed  to  the  Lord,'  he  said  ;  « I 
gave  myself  and  my  family  to  His  care.  And  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  how  He  strengthened  us. 
There  was  not  a  tear.  One  daughter  carried  my 
rifle,  the  other  my  bandolier;  ap-l  r  wife  (she  ia 
Bzlj-iluee)  carried  my  bag.   '  all  quiet; 


you  would  never  have  thought  I  was  going  away. 
I  did  a  soldier's  duty  ;  I  did  what  I  had  to  do.'  " 

LED,    BUT   NEVER    DRIVEN. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  Boers,  she  says  : 
*  <  I  spoke  to  a  German  of  some  tale  of  suffer- 
ing. *Ah,  that  does  not  matter,'  he  said; 
*  they  can  bear  hardship,  but  kindness  is  the 
thing  they  need.  For  they  are  a  kind  people.' 
On  one  point  they  were  all  agreed  :  '  You  can 
lead  the  Boer  by  friendship  ;  you  can  never  drive 
him.'  Tlie  Germans  realize,  too,  his  quite  ex- 
traordinary qualities  as  a  pioneer  in  settling  waste 
lands,  and  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  this 
by  sagacious  governors. 

'*The  Boer  had  also,  in  the  Scandinavians, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  most  loyal  and  understanding 
friends.  But  not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  settlers 
of  English  blood  gone  to  the  Transvaal  from 
America,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  elsewhere.  These 
were  well-educated,  upright,  independent  men, 
who  could  see  with  English  eyes." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  she  should  say  : 
'*  There  is  many  a  true  Englishman,  who  has 
reflected  on  the  story  of  his  own  people,  who,  if 
he  himself  could  see  into  the  tents  of  the  Boers, 
must  feel  grief  and  awe  that  sorrow  of  the  quali- 
ty there  shown  should  lie  under  the  English  flag." 


•■ 


A  Linesman's"  Eulosry* 


An  interesting  pendant  to  Mrs.  Green's  article 
18  the  pa|ier  contributed  by  *  *  A  Linesman  "  to 
BlackwoooPs  Magazine,  He  speaks  as  a  soldier, 
and  although  he  says  many  strong  things  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  veracity  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers,  and  complains  much  about  their  white 
flag,  he  vehemently  denounces  the  calumnies  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  in  the  London 
press      He  says : 

*  *  Poor  Boers  1  Yes,  you  must  go  under  ;  you 
are  an  anachronism,  a  stumbling-block,  a  <  black 
patch '  upon  the  map  of  progress ;  but  before 
you  disappear,  hear  a  soldier  confess  that  this  is 
all  that  is  amiss  with  you.  You  are  not  vile, 
cowardly,  or  even  more  treacherous  than  a  simi- 
larly compounded  oUa  podrida  of  undisciplined 
Europeans  would  be.  You  are  not  impossible. 
Nay,  you  are  very  possible  indeed,  and  will,  un- 
der cleaner  rule,  emerge  from  the  pit  into  which 
you  have  fallen,  to  plant  your  ungainly,  useful 
feet  upon  sunlit  ground  again.  We  have  beaten 
you,  but  pride  in  the  victory  should  be  suflBcient 
consolation." 

The  »*  Linesman"  has  wit  enough  to  see  the 
al^snrdity  of  charging  with  cowardice  a  handful 
of  men  who  liavo  kept  the  whole  force  of  the 
British  onipiro  at  Imy  for  more  thadP  twelve 
months,     lie  says  tiiat  individual  cases  of  hsro- 
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ism  are  numerous,  while  they  have  shown  evi- 
dence «*  of  collective  heroism,  withal,  astonishing 
in  a  soldiery  brought  up  in  a  school  of  pure  in- 
dividualism. Witness  the  stanch  stand  in  the 
trenches  at  Pieter's  Hill,  under  a  rain  of  huge 
projectiles  the  like  of  which  no  soldier  has  ever 
seen  before  ;  or  the  dash  upon  Broadwood's  guns 
atTigerpoort ;  or  the  forlorn  hope  against  Wagon 
Hill,  when,  if  the  British  army  had  not  been 
blessed  with  souls  as  bold,  it  had  surely  lost  a 
division  from  its  list,  and  a  town  from  its  safe- 
keeping. The  British  army  can  ill  brook  such 
enemies  being  labeled  *  cowards.'  " 


DISCIPLINE    **0F    THE    BEST. 


n 


What  specially  calls  for  his  admiration  is  the 
marvelous  manner  in  which  the  Boers  have  held 
together  under  the  crushing  blows  of  the  closing 
period  of  the  war.      He  says  : 

**  There  are  not  many  instances  in  history  of 
an  army  sustaining  misfortunes  so  many  and  so 
grievous,  and  yet  remaining  an  army.  When  we 
consider  the  composition  of  Botha's  force,  the 
perfect  freedom  of  his  men  to  come  and  go  as 
they  please,  the  certain  safety  for  them  if  they 
basely  go,  the  certain  peril  if  they  stoutly  stay, — 
that  they  stay  and  present  front  after  front,  en- 
dure smashing  after  smashing,  is  to  my  mind  a 
spectacle  as  admirable  as  it  is  marvelous,  and  to 
a  British  soldier — who  wants  to  get  home — exas- 
perating I  The  discipline  that  can  do  these 
things  must  be  of  the  best,  for  meanwhile  an 
article  of  the  creed  is  jogging  every  conscience  : 
the  farm  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  another 
month's  idleness  for  the  plow  means  that  most 
awful  of  catastrophes,  a  cropless  spring.'' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  still  thinks 
that  the  masses  of  the  Boers,  who,  he  says,  are 
really  a  simple,  pastoral  people,  are  only  fighting 
hecause  they  are  told  to  do  so.  Surely  this 
would  be  an  even  greater  miracle  than  to  suppose 
that  they  are  fighting  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
religious  or  patriotic  idea. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLAND. 

MR.  WILLIAM  CLARKE,  in  the  Content, 
porary  Review,  forecasts  the  **  Social  Fu- 
ture of  England. "  The  people  of  England  are, 
he  ar/rues,  essentially  undemocratic.  **The  se- 
rious ecline  of  England  as  an  industrial  center 
has  begun."  Germany  and  America  have  started 
their  industrial  career  with  the  new  machinery  ; 
England  is  still  hampered  with  the  old.  The 
advent  of  the  yellow  man  into  the  competitive 
arena  will  still  further  lessen  England's  indus- 
trial chances.  Extension  of  empire  does  not  in- 
volve extension  of  markets  ;  the  whole  tendency, 
especiAllj  under  stress  of  the  yellow  peril,  is 


toward  self-supporting  communities.  From  the 
race  for  industrial  supremacy,  England  is  bound 
to  retire. 

A    PLEASURE-GROUND    FOR    THE    RICH. 

No  longer  predominantly  industrial,  England 
might,  were  she  a  democratic  country,  develop  a 
vast  peasant  ownership,  like  the  French  or  Swiss. 
But  the  English  tendency  is  not  democratic,  and 
is  townwards.  The  other  alternative,  which  the 
writer  thinks  most  probable,  is  that  England 
will  become  the  pleasure- resort,  the  historical 
museum,  and  possibly  the  academic  center  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  And  what  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ? 

**  The  mass  of  English  people,  on  this  hypoth- 
esis, will  more  and  more  tend  to  be  the  minis- 
ters in  some  way  of  this  new  rich  class  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  who  will  repair,  for  purposes 
of  health  or  culture,  to  their  ancestral  seats.'* 

A    NATION    OF    SERVANTS. 

Mr.  Clarke  calls  attention  to  the  steady  growth 
of  the  servant  class  ;  the  vast  armies  of  the  serv- 
ing classes  employed  in  the  watering-places  which 
line  the  coast  ;  the  servile  population  involved  in 
the  forest  of  hotels  which  have  sprung  up  in 
central  London.  The  heavily  burdened  family 
estates  in  England  can  only  find  relief  in  two 
ways:  **  either  marriage  for  money,  or  sale  for 
money  ;  '*  in  either  case,  a  rich  establishment, 
with  an  immense  growth  of  the  servile  class. 

*  <  For  all  these  reasons,  England  will  certainly 
prove  an  attractive  spot  to  the  rich,  whatever 
comes  of  her  present  industrialism.  Situated  as 
she  is  close  to  the  historic  lands  of  Europe,  and 
yet  nearest  of  all  the  lands  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, ships  from  all  the  world  calling;  at  her 
ports,  with  an  old  and  well-ordered  society,  a 
secure  government,  an  abundance  of  the  personal 
service  desired  by  the  wealthy,  a  land  of  equable 
climate,  pleasant  if  not  grand  scenery,  a  large 
and  ample  life  organized  for  sport,  amusement, 
and  the  kind  of  enjoyments  pleasing  to  the 
leisured  classes — how  can  England  help  being 
attractive  to  the  wealthy  people  who  speak  her 
language  ?'* 

AN  ATHENS  FOR  GREATER  ENGLAND. 

Then  there  are  the  historic  interest  and  antique 
repose  which  cling  to  England's  most  famous 
resorts.  And  Mr.  Clarke  suggests  that  English 
universities  might  by  a  judicious  provision  of 
post-graduate  courses  attract  American  and  colo- 
nial youth.  *♦  Indeed,  the  quieter,  less  industrial 
England  of  the  future  might  well  be  as  Athens  to 
the  younger  Roman  Empire — a  source  of  culture, 
a  fountain  of  humanizing  infiuences/' 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  January  Century  begins  with  a  new  story  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley  gives  a  readable  account  of  the 
workings  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  which 
since  1888  has  issued  annually  more  than  20,000  patents. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  number  of  patents  granted 
was  about  6,000,  but  it  rose  rapidly  to  13,000  by  1867. 
Mr.  Smalley  says  that  one  of  the  old  examiners  of  the 
Patent  Office  estimates  that  about  one  invention  in 
twenty-five  repays  the  cost  of  taking  out  a  patent. 
Some  of  the  most  insignificant  devices  have  been  most 
profitable.  The  toy  consisting  of  a  small  ball  attached 
to  an  elastic  string  is  said  to  have  produced  a  profit  of 
$50,000  a  year.  The  gimlet-pointed  screw  has  earned 
more  than  a  million  dollars  for  the  inventor,  and  the 
roller-skate  has  made  as  much  for  its  patentee.  The 
copper  tip  for  children's  shoes  produced  about  $2,000,000 
of  profits,  the  spring  window-roller  pays  $100,000  a  year, 
the  drive-well  has  earned  $3,000,000,  and  the  stylo- 
graphic  pen  is  credited  with  producing  a  net  income 
of  $100,000  annually. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque country  in  a  paper  on  *' Running  the  Cafions  of 
the  Rio  Grande,"  and  Sir  Walter  Besant,  in  an  article 
entitled  *' Shadow  and  Sunlight  in  East  London,**  gives 
an  account  of  the  Inner  Belt — the  region  of  the  English 
metropolis  which  is  overcrowded  to  a  horrible  degree. 

THE  COST  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  chose  "What  the  Gov- 
ernment Costs"  for  some  statistics  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment since  1791,  including  the  relative  cost  of  ad- 
ministration during  the  century.  He  shows  in  a  table 
that,  while  the  population  was  increasing  since  1791 
from  3,929,214  souls  to  76,295,220,  the  net  revenue  in- 
creased from  $4,409,951  to  $567,240,852,  and  the  net  ex- 
penses 4:0m  about  $2,000,000  to  $487,000,000.  Thus  the 
expenditure  per  capita  for  the  cost  of  government  has 
increased  in  one  hundred  years  from  49  cents  to  $6.39. 
In  1866  the  net  expenditure  was  $1,297,555,224,  and  the 
per-capita  expense  $87.34,  this  hugely  exceptional  year 
being,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  war  expenses. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  most  prominent  feature  of  the  January  'HaV' 
per*8  is  the  beginning  of  Prof.  Wood  row  Wilson's 
"A  Short  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States." 
Professor  Wilson  combines  so  felicitously  the  qualities 
of  litterateur  and  historical  scholar  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suggest  an  American  better  fitted  for  the 
task  of  doing  this  piece  of  work.  The  magazine  has 
illustrated  the  opening  chapter,  headed  "Before  the 
British  Came,"  in  an  unusually  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent way. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  writing  under  the  title  "My 
Japan,"  tells  us  that  the  energetic  little  nation  has  pro- 
duced many  changes  and  vast  improvements  in  the 
country  since  his  first  visit,  in  1876.  He  says  there  are 
now  excellent  hotels  in  Tokyo,  and  the  drawing-room  of 
the  snhetantial  Japanese  citizen  is  decorated  with 


chairs,  sofas,  and  other  furniture  familiar  to  Caucasian 
civilizatiou.  Mr.  Bigelow  describes  the  details  of  his 
visit  in  the  household  of  a  Japanese  friend,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  has  no  monkey-like 
desire  to  copy  indiscriminately  everything  European, 
but  has  only  taken  what  he  considers  good.  For  in-' 
stance,  the  modern  and  regenerated  Japanese  have  made 
no  effort  to  appropriate  European  drama,  music,  and 
painting,  and  seem  to  care  nothing  for  them.  Mr. 
Bigelow  does  not  approve  of  the  appropriation  by  the 
fashionable  Japanese  ladies  of  European  dress,  and  he 
hopes  that  the  tailors  of  Toiiyo  will  devise  a  costume 
combining  with  the  practical  virtues  of  the  Euroi>ean 
skirt  the  artistic  charm  of  the  native  robe. 

This  January  number  of  Harper^ 8  continues  the  very 
attractive  "  Love-Letters  of  Victor  Hugo,"  printing  a 
charming  picture  of  Hugo's  sweetheart,  AdMe  Foucher, 
who  later  became  Madame  Hugo. 

The  magazine  is  largely  made  up  this  month  of  short 
stories  by  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Alice  L.  Milligan, 
Henry  B.  Fuller,  and  others. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  January  Scribner's,  Mr.  Henry  Norman  con- 
tinues his  very  excellent  and  important  series  on 
*^  Russia  of  To-day  "  with  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Caucasus  and  Tiflis.  He  says  that  although  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveler  in  the  Caucasus  is  apt  to  be  monop- 
olized by  its  romance  and  picturesqueness,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  practical  and  commercial  interests,  these 
latter  are  hardly  inferior  to  its  more  dazzling  side,  and 
they  are  growing  and  destined  to  grow  in  amazing  fash- 
ion. Nature  has  endowed  the  country  with  a  climate 
in  which  anything  will  flourish,  and  the  soil  holds  min- 
eral wealth  in  vast  variety  and  infinite  quantity.  Mr. 
Norman  thinks  that  if  M.  De  Witte,  the  minister  of 
finance,  lives,  and  no  war  comes,  the  next  ten  years  will 
see  a  whole  world  astonished  by  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  Caucasus. 

THE  JAPANESE  ARMT. 

In  "A  Comparison  of  the  Armies  in  Cnina,"  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Millard  confesses  that  any  honors  this  in- 
glorious war  of  the  allies  on  the  Chinese  empire  has  to 
bestow  must  fall  upon  the  Japanese.  The  little  brown 
soldiers  of  the  Mikado  have  shown  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

They  came  to  the  work  intelligently  equipped  In 
understanding  of  the  situation,  with  its  many  require- 
ments, and  in  means  to  deal  with  it.  Mr.  Millard  partic- 
ularly comments  on  the  superiority  of  the  Japanese 
signal  corps,  their  field  medical  corps  and  hospitals, 
and,  above  all,  in  their  commissariat  and  army  trans- 
port. 

ADVERTISING  NUISANCES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Reed  Kimball  tells  something  of  **The 
Fight  Against  Advertising  Disfigurement"  which  is 
going  on  in  England  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising,  which, 
starting  eight  years  ago,  now  bears  on  its  roll  over  one 
thousand  members,  and  enjoys  the  support  of  a  group 
in  Parliament.    He  thinlcs  we  should  take  to  heart  tb« 
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efforts  of  this  gnx>ap,  and  of  the  people  in  Germauy  and 
France  who  are  limiting  the  **  uglifying"  of  the  streets 
and  rural  scenery,  and  that  we  Hhould  not  forget,  in 
our  efforts  to  save  Niagara  Falls  and  the  sequoias,  etc., 
that  very  little  has  been  left  for  the  humbler  rescue  of 
eTery-day  scenes  and  streets.  Mr.  Kimball  goes  on  to 
describe  and  advocate  some  of  the  movements  which 
are  described  in  greater  detail  in  thiK  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  in  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter's  article. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  reviewed  in  another  department  Dr.  Ely's 
esftny,  "  Reforms  in  Taxation,"  which  appears  in 
the  January  Cosmopolitan. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  the  first  month  of  the  new  cen- 
tury shows  a  decided  advance  in  sumptuouKuess  of  il- 
lustration,  especially  in  the  drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  Parrish  to  accompany  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin's  com- 
ments on  "  Knickerbocker  Days  in  New  Amsterdam." 
Mr.  Martin,  in  reviewing  the  Dutch  era  of  New  York, 
finds  that  the  Hollanders  are  successful  colonizers,  suc- 
cessful traders,  and  eminent  financiers  ;  they  are  pious, 
pmdent,  and  persistently  brave.  The  only  fault  he  finds 
with  them  is  that  there  are  not  more  of  them.  *'  There 
are  euoagb  of  other  nationalities,  but  somehow  the  sup- 
ply of  Dutchmen  has  not  been  adequate  to  an  improve- 
ment of  the  opportunities  which  the  eartli  offered  to 
Dutch  character." 

A  good,  practical  article,  considering  its  brief  dimen- 
sions, is  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  A.  Grange,  telling 
"How  to  Judge  a  Horse."  Mr.  Grange  takes  up  the 
different  items  in  the  outer  structure  of  the  animal 
seriatim,  and  tells  what  each  should  be  for  particular 
purposes  in  a  way  intelligible  to  the  layman. 

PARISIAN  NEWSPAPEIW. 

Mr.  Emil  Friend  writes  on  *'  The  Paris  Press."  He 
says  there  are  fifty^one  papers  now  published  in  Paris, 
but  adds  that  in  that  capital  they  are  born  and  die  after 
the  manner  of  the  proverbial  fiea.  Mr.  Friend  gives  es- 
timates with  rather  bitter  adjectives  of  such  Parisian 
journalistic  stars  as  Rochefort,  Drumont,  Paul  de  Cas- 
flignac,  Catulle  Mend^  Arthur  Meyer,  Jules  Lemaitre, 
and  others.  Mr.  Friend  says  that  Le  Temps  has  taken 
the  place  that  Figaro  used  to  have.  In  power  and  dig- 
nity and  reliability,  it  resembles  its  English  namesake. 
Like  the  Tim.e8  of  London,  it  upholds  in  the  generality 
of  politics  whoever  or  whatsoever  is  in  force. 

THE  VALUE  OF  AMERICANISMS. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  appears  in  his  favorite  maga- 
zine subject  of  **  Americanisms."  He  thinks  that  for 
an  ESnglishman  to  object  to  an  Americanism  as  such, 
and  regardless  of  its  possible  propriety  or  its  probable 
pertinence,  and  for  an  American  to  object  to  a  Brit- 
iciam  as  such,— either  of  these  things  is  equivalent  to  a 
refusal  to  allow  the  English  language  to  grow.  He 
agrees  with  Mr.  Lang  tliat  it  is  unfair  to  call  a  word  an 
Americanii>m  or  a  Briticism  simply  because  it  is  used 
by  a  prominent  American  or  Briton.  For  instanc**, 
Mr.  Walter  Pater's  *' evanescing"  is  a  Paterism,  not 
a  Briticism;  and  Mr.  Edison's  *'endorsation"  is  not 
an  Americanism,  but  an  Edisonism.  Wliatever  our 
in  philology,  Professor  Matthews  contends  that 
have  kept  alive  or  revived  many  a  good  old 
fcigifai»  word,  and  that  our  BrUish  cousins  ought  to  be 
properly  grateful  for  it. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  January  McClurd'fi  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Skinner's  article  on  **  Great  Achieve- 
ments in  Modern  Bridge  Building,"  and  Mr.  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker's  account  of  **  The  Kaiser  as  Seen  in  Ger- 
many," to  quote  from  in  the  "  Leading  Articles." 

The  January  MoClure's  gives  the  first  installment  of 
an  exceptionally  attractive  series  of  stories  and  scenes 
of  farm  life  by  Martha  McCulloch-Williams,  under  the 
title  "  Next  to  the  Ground."  This  first  es.say  takes  for 
its  humble  subject  "  The  Hog  ; "  nor  does  Mrs.  Williams 
fail  to  give  the  tusker  an  interest  quite  aside  from  that 
felt  by  those  readers  with  a  taste  for  spare-ribs.  Her 
really  epic  glorification  of  the  hog  is  founded  on  her 
careful  observations  in  Mid-Tennessee  farming.  Her 
descriptions  are  very  racy  of  the  soil,  and  really  give  a 
new  and  unusually  agreeable  flavor  of  nature-study. 

One  of  the  most  notable  appearances  in  the  New  Year's 
edition  of  McClurc's  is  the  beginning  of  the  *' Recollec- 
tions of  the  Stage  and  ItsPeoi)le,"  by  Clara  Morris,  the 
well-known  actress,  which  shows  that  lady  to  l>e  no 
novice  on  the  literary  stage.  Her  initial  chapter,  deal- 
ing with  "My  First  Appearance  in  New  York,"  is  de- 
cidedly readable  and  well  written. 

In  the  series  of  "Unpublished  Chapters  of  History" 
there  is  an  article  on  "  The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederate 
Government,"  compiled  from  papers  left  by  Stephen  R. 
Mallory,  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  Confederate  cabi- 
net, describing  the  last  cabinet  conferences  of  the  Con 
federacy  and  the  negotiations  for  Johnston's  surrender. 


THE  LADIES'  HO.ME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladies^  Home  Journal  for  January  containi? 
another  article  by  Mr.  William  Perrine  on  famous 
belles  of  Americ4in  society,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
irresistible  fascination  Aaron  Burr  had  for  all  women. 
The  famous  Madam  Juniei  was  one  of  Burr's  most 
fanatical  admirers.  She  described  him  as  the  perfection 
of  manhood,  as  a  combined  model  of  Mars  and  Apollo. 
"  His  eye  was  of  the  deepest  black,  and  sparkled  with  an 
incomprehensible  brilliancy  when  he  smiled.  But  if 
enraged,  its  power  was  absolutely  terrific.  In  whatever 
female  society  he  chanced  by  the  fortunes  of  war  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  private  life  to  be  cast,  he  conquered  all 
hearts  without  an  effort;  until  he  became  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  state  and  the  vexations  incident 
to  the  political  arena^  I  do  not  believe  a  female  capable  of 
the  gentle  emotions  of  love  ever  looked* upon  him  with- 
out loving  him."  Madam  Jumel  was  finally  married  to 
Burr  when  he  was  nearly  eighty  and  she  nearly  sixty  ; 
but  tiie  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  the  two 
.soon  separated. 

The  Ladies'  Hom,c  JournaVs  report  on  the  result  of 
its  offer  of  a  series  of  cash  prizes  for  outdoor  photo- 
graphs taken  by  amateurs  is  a  remarkable  comment  on 
the  vastness  of  the  ramifications  of  a  great  modern 
periodical.  The  editor  reports  that  in  three  months 
the  returns  almost  swamped  the  Philadelphia  post- 
oflSce,  which  delivered  26,400  photographs  to  the  maga- 
zine. 

nOUSEIIOLD  ECONOMICS. 

A  writer  in  this  January  number  gives  a  useful  hint 
to  mothers  in  the  reminder  that  they  may  obtain  free, 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  many  valuable  pamphlets  covering  the 
field  of  household  economics. 
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"Some  of  these  are  *The  Xutritive  ValiU'  and  Cost 
•of  Foo<ls  ;' 'Souring  of  Milk  and  Other  Changes  in 
Milk  Products  ; '  '  Meats  :  Composition  and  Cooking  ; ' 
*Milk  as  Food;'*Fish  as  Food;'  *  Sugar  as  Food;' 
"*  Bread  and  Bread-Making  ; '  *  Household  Insects,'  in 
which  much  useful  information  is  given  as  to  their  ex- 
termination. Besides  these,  there  are  special  treatises 
on  hee-keeping,  mushroom-growing,  poultry-raising, 
hutt^r-making,  asparagus-culture,  and  other  subjects 
interesting  to  women  who  live  in  the  country,  to  be- had 
for  the  asking."  

LIPPIXCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Albert  Schinz's  reminiscences  of  *' Sarah  Bern- 
hardt in  her  Teens,"  in  the  January  LippincotVs. 

The  magazine  Ijegins  with  a  stirring  novelette  by 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  ''When  Blades  are  Out  and 
Love's  Afield,"  with  the  scene  laid  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton  writes  on  "Washing- 
ton :  A  Predestined  Capital,"  giving  the  early  history 
of  the  ten-mile  square  which  General  Washington  chose 
for  the  site  of  the  federal  city,  and  which  this  writer 
tells  us  was  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  Algonquin 
nation. 

Miss  Lucy  Monroe  describes  some  "  Odd  Clubs  " — the 
Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco,  the  Tavern  Club  in 
Boston,  the  Players'  in  New  York,  the-  Pegasus  and 
Clover  Clubs  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Little  Room,  the 
Forty  Club,  the  One  Hundred  and  One  Club,  and  the 
Two  Million  Club  in  Chicago.  The  most  whimsical  of 
all  the  curious  organizations  she  describes  was  the 
Whitechapel  Club,  which  once  existed  in  Chicago,  whose 
favorite  amusement  was  to  send  telegrams  as  long  as 
its  funds  lasted  to  any  man  or  organization  that  hap- 
X>ened  to  be  prominent  at  the  moment. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

TWO  of  the  articles  appearing  in  the  December 
North  American— Mr.  Bryan's  comment  on  the 
election  and  Signor  Garibaldi's  discussion  of  "Mon- 
archy and  Republic  in  Italy  "—are  reviewed  in  another 
department.  The  number  opens  with  an  essay  on 
"Modern  Government"— a  theoretical  study  of  consti- 
tutional monarchy— by  Balzac. 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  ANGLO-SAXON  PLUTOCRACY. 

Lord  Charle*  Beresford,  writing  on  "  The  Future  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Race,"  says  that  democracy  is  threat- 
ened by  a  worse  tyranny  than  that  of  kings  or  ecclesi- 
astics : 

"  British  society  has  been  eaten  into  by  the  canker  of 
money.  From  the  top  downwards,  the  tree  is  rotten. 
The  most  Immoral  pose  before  the  public  as  the  most 
philanthropic  and  as  doers  of  all  good  works.  Beauty 
is  the  slave  of  gold,  and  Intellect,  led  by  Beauty,  un- 
knowingly dances  to  the  strings  which  are  pulled  by 
Plutocracy." 

THE  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE  TREATY. 

Mr.  Mark  B.  Bunnell,  in  a  learned  review  of  the 
points  at  issue  in  the  Hay-Pauncefot-e  Treaty,  gives  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople,  on 
which  the  Hay-Pauncefote  convention  is  in  part  based. 
Mr.  Bunnell  thinks  that  the  neutralization  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  would  be  of  advantage  to  this  country 


for  many  re.'usoiis,  but  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  Con< 
stantinople  treaty  should  be  followed  in  the  provision 
for  a  neutral  zone  of  only  three  marine  miles  at  each 
end  of  the  c;inal. 

NATIVE  TROOPS   FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Major  Louis  L.  Seaman  advances  several  arguments 
for  tlie  employment  of  native  troops  in  our  colonial 
possessions,  esi)€cially  in  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Seaman 
contends  that,  whereas  each  fighting  man  now  serving 
in  our  Philippine  army  costs  the  Government  more 
than  $1,CK)0  in  gold  a  year,  for  pay,  subsistence,  cost  of 
transportation  service,  and  medical  attendance,  the 
native  Chinaman  or  Filipino  can  be  enlisted  in  unlim- 
ited numbers  for  $10  a  month,  and  can  be  subsisted  for 
$4  more.  Tiie  total  cost  of  this  kind  of  soldier  Dr.  Sea- 
man estimates  at  $200  in  gold  a  year,  or  about  one-fifth 
of  our  present  expenditure  per  man. 

OTIIKR  ARTICLES. 

Frederic  Harrison  writes  on  "Christianity  at  the 
Grave  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;"  Charles  Whibley 
on  "The  Jubilee  of  the  Printing  Press;"  John  P.  Hol- 
land on  "The  Submarine  Boat  and  Its  Future;"  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  on  "  Progress  of  the  American 
Woman;"  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  on  " Madame  Bem- 
hardt's  'Hamlet' ;"  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  on  "Brahmanism;" 
andW.  D.  Howells  on  "The New  Historical  Romances." 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  contributes  her  second 
paper  on  "New  York  and  Its  Historians,"  and  the  Rev. 
Moncure  D.  Conway  some  "  Memories  of  Max  MUller." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  the  December  Forum  there  is  an  article  by  Mi 
Benjamin  Taylor  on  "  The  Development  of  British 
Shipping,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  our  depart- 
ment of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

Mr.  John  Ball  Osborne,  a  joint  secretary  of  the  Reci- 
procity Commission,  contributes  a  valuable  article  on 
"The  Work  of  the  Reciprocity  Commission."  In  ex- 
plaining the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  Hon.  John  A. 
Kasson's  appointment  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Osborne  admits  that  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  tari£f  act  "aroused  a  feeling  of  exasperation 
and  resentment  throughout  the  commercial  world,  be- 
cause of  its  high  protective  duties."  Mr.  Osborne  states 
that  in  many  instances  these  duties  were  made  espe- 
cially high  in  order  to  permit  of  reciprocal  concession 
under  the  reciprocity  section  of  the  law  and  still  leave 
ample  protection.  When  Mr.  Kasson  undertook  his 
labors  in  1897  there  was  little  disposition  among  the 
foreign  governments  to  negotiate  reciprocity  treaties. 
Since  that  time,  however,  there  have  been  negotiated 
treaties  with  France,  the  British  West  Indies,  Argen- 
tina, Nicaragua,  Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Ecuador.  The  last  four  conventions  named  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  up  to  the  present 
session. 

CHINESE  BANKING. 

Ex-Minister  Charles  Denby,  writing  on  "The  Chinese 
System  of  Banking,"  states  that  the  system,  incon- 
venient as  it  appears  on  first  inspection,  is  readly  well 
adapted  to  the  people — at  least  in  some  respects.  The 
foreigner's  bank  account  is  kept  either  in  Mexican  dol- 
lars or  in  taels,  as  he  prefers.  Drafts  on  London  are  in 
pounds  sterling.  Ordinary  accounts  in  the  stores  In 
Shanghai  are  kept  in  Mexican  dollars.    The  oommer- 
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cial  business  is  done  mostly  in  taels.  A  tael  is  usually 
worth  about  $1.40  in  Mexican.  Although  China  has  re- 
sisted ail  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  a  foreign 
mint)  as  understood  in  Western  countries,  it  is  said 
that  China  coined  iron  money  2,600  years  before  Christ. 
There  does  not  exist  in  China  any  state  bank,  so  called. 
The  issue  of  paper  money  dates  back  to  the  earliest  his- 
toric period.  **  As  there  is  no  profit  to  a  government  in 
the  business  of  banking  except  in  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  and  as  only  a  bank  of  issue  requires  special 
privileges,  China  has,  as  a  state,  nothing  to  do  with 
banking.  There  is,  however,  in  each  province  a  private 
bank,  which  performs  the  functions  of  the  treasury  for 
the  government  and  receives  the  taxes."  These  banks 
perform  all  the  usual  functions  of  a  private  bank. 
There  are  also  private  banks  of  emission,  but  they  are 
not  numerous.  The  government  tolerates,  rather  than 
favors,  these  banks  of  issue. 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  PROTECTION. 

Mr.  John  P.  Young,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle^ 
who  has  recently  written  a  book  on  the  subject,  contrib- 
utes to  this  number  of  the  Forum  a  paper  on  "The 
Economic  Basis  of  the  Protective  System."  Mr.  Young 
considers  the  part  of  the  distributer  in  our  economic 
system  as  secondary  to  that  of  the  producer.  In  his 
theory  of  protection,  therefore,  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at 
is  the  bringing  of  the  producer  and  consumer  together. 
He  would  have  the  raw  material  produced  in  any  one 
country,  manufactured  and  consumed  in  that  country, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  middleman.  As  soon  as  new 
countries  acquire  skill  and  capital,  as  the  United  States 
have  done,  the  application  of  this  skill  and  capital  on 
the  spot  of  production  "will  result  in  an  enormous  sav- 
ing of  human  energy,  and  of  that  great  source  of  energy 
—coal." 

CAN  THERE  BE  A  CUBAN  REPUBLIC? 

Mr.  J.  I.  Rodriguez  considers  the  same  question  that 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman's  article  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  this  Review—"  Can  There  Ever  Be 
a  Cuban  Republic?''  His  idea  of  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  on  the  line  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  He  holds  that  all  the  friends  of  Cuba  at  pres- 
ent, ''instead  of  sowing  distrust,  and  promoting  and 
encouraging  aspirations  which  can  never  be  realized, 
should  strive,  on  the  contrary,  to  help  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem jbo  be  solved  in  the  only  way  which  is  possible  and 
natural,  and  the  only  way  which  can  be  satisfactory  to 
all  the  parties  concerned — ^namely,  by  making  the  con- 
nection between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of  America 
organic  and  permanent.  No  Cuban  who  has  a  dollar, 
or  desires  to  make  it  honestly,  aspires  to  any  other 
thing:  and  those  among  the  insurgents  of  1895  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  concur  in  this  opin- 
ion." In  support  of  his  views,  Mr.  Rodriguez  cites  an 
opinion  expressed  by  the  venerable  President  Cisneros, 
that  "  Cuba  is  properly  American,  as  much  as  is  Long 
Island,  and  I  believe  that  there  can  be  but  one  ultimate 
iisposition  of  it— to  be  iacluded  in  the  great  American 
sisterhood  of  States." 

PROGRESS  IN  penology. 

The  Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows,  who  has  been  making  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  into  recent  advances  in  prison  reform, 
summarizes  as  important  indications  of  progress  the 
higher  standard  of  prison  construction  and  administra- 
tion ;  the  improved  personnel  in  prison  management ; 
the  recognition  of  labor  as  a  disciplinary  and  reform- 


atory agent ;  the  substitution  of  productive  for  unpro- 
ductive labor ;  an  improvement  in  dietaries ;  new  and 
better  principles  of  classification  ;  the  substitution  of  a 
reformatory  for  a  retributory  system;  probation,  or 
conditional  release  for  lirst  offenders ;  the  parole  sys- 
tem of  conditional  liberation;  the  Bertillon  system;  the 
study  of  the  criminal's  environment  ,•  the  separation  of 
accidental  from  habitual  criminals ;  and,  in  general, 
the  new  emphasis  laid  upon  preventive,  instead  of  puni- 
tive or  merely  corrective,  measures. 

AMERICA  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  in  defining  our  interests  and 
obligations  in  the  Pacific,  says :  "  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  and  England  are  well  provided  with  rendezvous 
and  possessions  along  Asia's  Pacific  shores.  We  are 
now  to  determine  whether  we  shall  have  our  own  or 
forever  depend  on  other  nations.  We  own  the  ground 
in  right  and  theory, if  not  in  practice  ;  and  we  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  build  thereon  the  fabric  of  good  govern- 
ment, which  will  bring  with  it  peace,  order,  and  pros- 
perity." 

WOMAN'S  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  who  served  on  the  inter- 
national jury  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  educational  sec- 
tion, has  contributed  to  the  Forum  a  study  of  "The 
Higher  Education  of  Women  in  France."  The  reading 
of  her  article  shows  that  in  France  there  has  been  de- 
veloped a  type  of  liberal  education  essentially  feminine. 
In  the  classical  colleges  for  men,  the  three  characteristic 
studies  for  men  are  Latin,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
In  the  programmes  for  young  women,  Latin  and  philos- 
ophy are  wanting,  and  mathematics  is  greatly  simpli- 
fied. German  and  English  take  the  place  of  Latin,  and 
for  philosophy  there  is  a  course  in  ethics.  Miss  Smith 
states  that  the  laboratory  facilities  for  the  women's 
schools  in  France  are  generally  excellent,  in  many  of 
them  better  than  in  the  older  classical  colleges  for  men, 
but  they  are  used  mainly  by  the  teachers  for  illustra- 
tion. Domestic  economy  and  hygiene  are  made  very 
prominent.  Drawing  is  connected  on  the  decorative 
side  with  needlework.  "  The  practical  results,  in  the 
form  of  original  designs  for  costumes,  laces,  and  em- 
broideries, were  displayed  in  the  exhibits,  and  formed, 
to  the  American  eye,  a  very  novel  feature  of  college 
education." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Secretary  Perry  S.  Heath,  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  writes  on  "Lessons  of  the  Campaign  ; "  Mr. 
Henry  Litchfield  West  outlines  "  The  Programme  for 
Congress;"  the  Hon.  Truxton  Beale  writes  on  "The 
Education  of  a  Millionaire,'*  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam  on 
"Vacation  Schools,"  and  Mr.  Grcorge  C.  Locket  on 
"American  Coal  for  England." 


THE  ARENA. 

FROM  the  December  number  of  the  Arena  we  have 
selected  Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop's  paper,  entitled 
"The  Wants  of  Psychical  Research,"  for  review  and 
quotation  in  another  department. 

The  opening  article  of  the  number,  by  Johannes  H. 
Wisby,  embodies  some  of  the  impressions  of  the  United 
States  recorded  by  Holger  Drachmann,  the  great  Danish 
poet,  who  recently  paid  a  visit  to  this  country  without 
the  fact  becoming  known  outside  of  a  small  circle  of 
friends.    Drachmann  describes  Americans  as  "  a  people 
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capable  of  being  youthfully  enthused  and  inspired  ;  a 
people  witty  and  jovial  in  spite  of  their  haste  ;  an  honor- 
able people,  Incapable  of  forgiving  insults,  but  rather 
partial  to  a  good  joke  ;  an  odd  people  of  intermingled 
temperaments  and  many  queer  habits  ;  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  ice-water  at  every  meal  and  a  drop  of  whiskey 
at  every  corner  of  the  street ;  a  people  given  to  church- 
going,  yet  drawing  the  line  for  their  devotion  at  a  bad 
sermon  ;  all  in  all,  a  people  that  fights  w^ell  and  drinks 
well,  and  makes  a  pile  of  money  I  For  they  are  cer- 
tainly dancing  around  the  golden  calf  over  there,  and  it 
is  the  biggest  calf  of  its  kind  in  the  world." 

A  DANGER-TENDENCY  IN  BKAIN-STUDT. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Bowen  directs  our  attention  to  a  certain 
danger  besetting  psychological  investigation  as  at  pres- 
ent conducted.  Speaking  of  the  emotions  and  sensa- 
tions, Professor  Bowen  says :  "  When  a  student  be- 
comes accustomed  to  analyze  his  feelings,  to  weigh  this 
one  against  that  one,  to  try  to  discover  how  they  come 
and  how  they  go,  to  measure  their  intensity  and  dura- 
tion, and  to  set  down  the  results  in  figures  in  a  note- 
book— all  of  which  are  the  constant  and  legitimate 
business  of  the  professional  psychologist — he  himself 
has  started  a  habit  that,  if  abnormally  developed,  may 
result  in  a  certain  process  of  dehumanization.  He  may 
come  in  time  to  lose  the  power  ol  quick,  strong  emotion. 
Feeling  in  general,  except  perhaps  the  purely  profes- 
sional one,  or  that  of  extreme  pain,  may  come  danger- 
ously to  be  regarded  as  so  much  stimulus  for  experi- 
ment." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons  proposes  certain  **  Remedies  for 
Trust  Abuses ; "  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  reviews  the  career 
of  "The  Greatest  Black  Man  Known  to  History" — 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Batten  writes  on 
"The  Problem  of  Municipal  Government,"  Mr.  Joseph 
Dana  Miller  on  "Apostles  of  Autolatry,"  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Berry  on  "The  Principle  of  Human  Equality,"  and 
Mr.  Bolton  Hall  on  "The  Land  Question  and  Economic 
Progress." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

BESIDES  the  article  on  "  The  International  Position 
of  Spain,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  our 
department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,"  the 
December  number  of  the  International  Monthly 
(Burlington,  Vt.)  contains  elaborate  papers  on  "The 
Evolutionary  Trend  of  German  Literary  Criticism," 
by  Prof.  Kuno  Francke  ;  "The  School  and  the  Home," 
by  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  and  "  ArchaBological  Progress 
and  the  Schools  at  Rome  and  Athens,"  by  Arthur  L. 
Frothingham,  Jr. 

THE  NEGRO'S  ECONOMIC  VALUE. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  contributes  a  valuable 
paper  on  "The  American  Negro  and  His  Economic 
Value."  Mr.  Washington  cites  many  instances  to  re- 
fute the  statement  frequently  made  in  the  North  that 
the  Southern  negroes  are  making  little  or  no  progress 
in  the  acquirement  of  property  or  in  the  promotion  of 
business  enterprises.  In  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Washington 
has  had  only  practical  ends  in  view,  and  has  asked  prac- 
tfcal  questions.  He  sent  letters  to  about  four  hundred 
white  men  scattered  throughout  the  Southern  States 
asking  these  three  questions :  (1)  Has  education  made 
the  negro  a  more  useful  citizen  f  (2)  Has  it  made  him 
more  economical  and  mora  inclined  to  acquire  wealth  t 


(8)  Has  it  made  him  a  more  valuable  workman,  espe- 
cially where  thought  and  skill  are  required  ?  Mr.  Wash- 
ington states  that  answers  came  from  three  hundred, 
and  that  nine-tenths  of  them  answered  the  three  ques- 
tions emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  A  few  expressed 
doubts,  but  only  one  answered  the  questions  with  an 
unmodified  "No."  In  each  case,  he  was  careful  to  ask 
his  correspondent  to  base  his  reply  upon  the  conditions 
existing  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Mr.  Washington 
presents  statistics  of  negro  business  men  in  various 
Southern  cities,  showing  that  the  negro  is  gradually 
branching  out  in  nearly  all  lines  of  business.  In  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  for  instance,  there  are  five  negro  bank- 
ers and  brokers  ;  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  there  are  nine 
negro  contractors,  and  in  Richmond,  Va.,  there  is  a 
negro  engaged  in  insurance  and  banking,  with  a  capital 
of  $135,000. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  December  contains  a 
new  feature  in  the  shape  of  the  publication  of  the 
text  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barriers  play  "The  Wedding  Guest.'* 
Therp  is  a  short  story  by  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  entitled 
"  St.  Gerva.se  of  Plessy,"  and  two  very  carefully  written 
literary  reviews,  one  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  dealing 
with  "  The  Autumn's  Books,"  chiefly  novels,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Aflalo,  entitled  "  The  Sportsman's  Library 
—Some  Books  of  1900."  There  is  also  a  very  brief  paper 
describing  Maeterlinck's  latest  drama,  "  Bluebeard  and 
Aryan  ;  or,  Useless  Liberation." 

THE  CYCLIST-SOLDIER. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  forsaking  his  familiar  field  of  scien- 
tific romance,  shows  in  this  paper  that  he  is  not  less 
capable  as  a  merciless  critic.  He  takes  as  his  text  the 
second  Cyclists'  Handbook,  published  by  the  British 
war  office,  which  he  subjects  to  the  *  most  scathing 
criticism.  Mr.  Wells  makes  merciless  fun  of  the  pres- 
ent little  handbook,  and  then  presents  the  public 
with  a  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  he  would  use  Eng- 
land's force  of  1,500  cyclists.  Mr.  Wells  may  be  all 
wrong ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  picture  of  what 
might  be  done  by  such  a  force,  equipped  and  organized 
as  he  describes,  appeals  very  strongly  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  ordinary  man.  Imagine,  he  says,  what  a 
cyclist  force  of  1«500  men,  capable  of  moving  12  miles 
an  hour,  and  of  covering  120  miles  in  a  day,  could  do. 

"  The  cyclist  section  could  creep  like  a  noiseless  snake 
all  round  the  outposts  and  make  a  spluttering  of  shots, 
here,  and  anon  a  spluttering  ten  miles  away, — ^it  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  be  a  twenty-three  barreled 
Pathan  snijier  in  seven-league  boots.  It  could  hide  as- 
no  cavalry  could  hide,  do  evil,  and  presently  get  away 
faster  than  ever  cavalry  rode." 

THE  KAISER'S  MUSTACHES  AND  SPEECHES. 

Mr.  Ludwig  Klausner-Da woe's  paper  upon  the  Grer- 
man  Kaiser  opens  with  the  remark  that  "Nobody  will 
deny  hat  the  German  Emperor  is  the  most  interesting 
sovereign  alive — perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monarcbs  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr.  Klausner-Dawoc  is 
qualifying  to  be  prosecuted  for  Use-^majesti^  for  he 
suggests  that  the  Kaiser  is  too  much  of  a  jack-of-all- 
trades  to  be  master  of  any ;  and  in  the  course  of  hi» 
article  he  gives  us  a  new  piece  of  information  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  famous   tumed-up  mustaohM  ci  tbe 
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Kaiser  an  now  turned  down  ;  for,  says  Mr.  Klansner- 
Dawoc: 

**Ala8 1  the  new  mustache  d  lu  William  II.  has 
already  gone,  and  will  not  rival  in  history  the  Henri 
QuaXre,  the  beards  and  mustaches  of  Napoleon  III., 
Victor  Emmanuel,  etc.  The  Emperor  has  got  tired  of 
turning  his  mustache  upwards,  and  the  thousands  of 
captains,  lieutenants,  heroes  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  other  young  men  are  left  in  the  lurch—most  of  all 
the  hairdresser  who  had  invented  a  sort  of  machine  to 
force  the  mustache  to  take  the  unnatural  but  imperial 
flight  skywards,  and  who  named  his  machine  ^Es  ist 
erreichV  (it  is  achieved),  which  is  now  a  byword  in 
Germany." 

As  for  the  Emperor's  speeches,  over  which  Mr.  Klaus- 
ner-Dawoc  gn^ans  and  is  troubled,  he  says : 

**  William  II.  does  not  so  much  speak  as  an  Emperor, 
scarcely  as  a  political  or  public  orator,  but  more  as  a 
poet  who  is  under  the  influence  of  his  inspiration  and 
carried  away  by  it,  by  his  rhymes  and  rhythms.  The 
fact  is,  that  when  speaking  he  delights,  as  poets  do 
when  they  are  writing,  in  hyperboles,  metaphors,  and 
all  sorts  of  exaggerations,  and  he  thinks  as  little  as  a 
poet  does  that  his  words  will  always  be  taken  literally." 

At  the  end  of  his  article,  however,  he  lights  on  the« 
safe  side  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writing  of  this 
passage  may  be  regarded  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance should  he  ever  have  the  ill-fortune  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  poking  fun  at  the  Kaiser  : 

"Mystic  as  he  may  seem  (we  ourselves  don^t  quite 
believe  in  his  mysticism,  which  very  likely,  too,  is  only 
a  means  to  further  his  ends),  he  is  above  all  a  modern 
sovereign,  a  thoroughly  modern  man, — so  much  so  that 
he  even  gave  university  privileges  to  technical  schools, 
that  he  is  about  to  modify  classical  learning  in  the  high 
schools,  and  that  not  one  year  has  elapsed  since  he  as- 
cended the  throne  without  a  law  being  passed  in  favor 
of  the  working  classes." 

A  NEW  ATTACK  ON  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  has  been  so  much  at- 
tacked for  doing  too  much,  and  going  too  fast,  that  it  is 
quite  a  welcome  change  to  read  Mr.  C.  S.  Jones^  article, 
in  which  he  roundly  assails  the  council  for  doing  too 
little.  His  subject  is  the  housing  question  ;  and  he  de- 
clares that  the  net  result  of  the  council's  activity  in  this 
matter  is  **  that  the  council  has  displaced,  or  helped  to 
displace,  about  15,000  persons,  and  has  rehoused  11,000. 
In  fact,  the  result  of  ten  years^  work,  at  a  cost  of  over  a 
million  sterling,  has  been  to  render  over  4,000  persons 
houseless." 

He  presses  strongly  for  the  building  of  houses  in  the 
outskirts  of  London,  and  he  accuses  the  council  of  re- 
sorting to  every  subterfuge  and  excuse  to  escape  doing 
its  plain  duty. 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  SCOTCH  UNIVERSITIES. 

"  Mair  siller  I  Mair  siller  1"  is  the  cry  of  Dr.  William 
Wallace  in  his  paper  on  "The  Scottish  University 
Crisis : " 

'*  A  lump  sum  of  not  less  than  £1,500,000  is  required 
to  place  all  the  Scottish  universities  in  such  a  position 
that  their  degrees  would  be  regarded  as  of  equal  value 
with  those  of  England,  Germany,  or  even  of  America." 

If  they  do  not  get  this  money,  either  from  the  state  or 
from  some  munificent  millionaire,  Dr.  Wallace  tells 
them  that  '*  the  fate  of  these  institutions  will  be  sealed. 
The?  may  drag  on  for  many  years  of  inglorions  life. 


giving  second-rate  degrees  to  second-rate  students. 
But  they  will  have  lost  their  place  in  British  educa* 
tion  and  the  national  life  of  Scotland." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  general  complexion  of  the  December  Conternr 
porary  is  academic,  with  theology  and  philosophy 
as  preponderating  tints. 

WHY  RUSSIA  "VACILLATES." 

"A  Russian  Publicist"  discusses  Russia's  foreign 
policy.  He  refers  the  alleged  vacillation  of  Russia, 
notably  in  Chinese  affairs,  to  the  water-tight  com- 
partments of  Russian  administration;  there  being 
no  common  cabinet  or  premier,  each  minister  goes  his 
own  gait,  subject  only  to  the  Czar. 

So  the  minister  of  war  telegraphed,  with  the  Czar's 
authority,  the  annexation  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amur,  while  the  foreign  minister  formally  declared 
Russia's  decision  not  to  take  any  part  of  Chinese  terri 
tory.  The  writer  urges  that  peace  is  an  economic  neces- 
sity to  Russia,  that  the  foreign  office  needs  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  finance  ministry,  and  that  in 
order  to  develop  her  resources  Russia  needs  freedom 
and  alliance  with  the  Western  peoples  far  more  than 
mere  extension  in  the  far  East.  He  considers  that 
Count  Lamsdorf,  though  at  first  necessarily  reserved, 
has  now  put  his  foot  down,  meaning  resolutely  to  carry 
out  his  predecessor's  policy  of  crippling  the  influence  of 
the  military  party. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  CROMWELL. 

Mr.  John  Morley*s  Cromwell  is  examined  by  Mi, 
Samuel  Gardiner,  with  much  generous  recognition  of 
its  value.  But  Mr.  Gardiner  remarks  on  Mr.  Morley's 
complete  ignorance  of  manuscript  sources,  and  takes 
strong  exception  to  Mr.  Morley's  suggestion  that  Oli- 
ver's conduct  was  *' oblique"  in  appearing  to  consent  to 
the  self-denying  ordinance.  The  facts,  according  to 
Mr.  Gardiner,  go  to  show  that  Oliver  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere, and  did  think  of  retiring  from  the  country  over- 
sea. He  did  not,  as  Waller  said,  believe  at  that  time  he 
had  "extraordinary  parts."  Though  this  want  of  self- 
knowledge  may  seem  almost  incredible,  yet,  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner urges,  ^'it  will  have  to  be  taken  as  the  root-fact  of 
the  situation."  Mr.  Morley,  it  would  seem  from  Mr. 
Gardiner's  criticism,  has  not  sufficiently  accepted  Crom- 
well's humility.  Mr.  Gardiner  does  not  feel  that  Mr. 
Morley's  horror  at  the  employment  of  force  is  quite 
justified  in  the  case  of  Charles'  death.  The  policeman 
employs  force  to  arrest  the  criminal;  the  judge  em- 
ploys force  to  execute  the  murderer ;  the  army  did  no 
more  when  it  set  up  the  court  which  sent  Charles  to  the 
block  for  taking  up  arms  against  the  nation.  Mr. 
Gardiner  objects  to  Mr.  Morlej^'s  statement  that  the 
British  constitution  has  proceeded  on  lines  that  Crom- 
well utterly  disliked.  He  argues  that  Cromwell  at- 
tempted prematurely  to  l)riug  into  existence  the  main 
principles  of  the  present  constitution.  Mr.  Gardiner 
closes  by  comparing  Cromwell  in  politics  with  Bacon 
in  science — ^a  position  not  shaken  by  the  fact  that  mod- 
ern men  reject  the  methods  of  both. 

A  WORLD  WITHOUT  RELIGION. 

Mr.  GU>ldwin  Smith  closes  the  century  for  the  Coii- 
temporary  with  a  doleful  wail  over  the  deoadenoe  of 
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religion.  He  essays  a  bold  tfisk — nothing  less  than  a 
general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  the  science  of  reli- 
gion, from  its  dim  origins  up  to  Christianity  ;  and  all 
pronounced  untenable,  with  perhaps  a  saving  clause 
for  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  Rome  in  her  latest  dogmas 
has  openly  broken  with  reason.  Criticism  has  destroyed 
the  infallible  book  on  which  Protestantism  was  based. 
Even  the  evidence  for  theism  is  destroyed.  "Science 
has  substituted  evolution  for  creation,  and  evolution  of 
such  a  sort  as  seems  to  shake  our  belief  in  a  creator 
and  directing  mind."  Philosophy  shows  a  first  cause 
unthinkable.  Skepticism  is  rife  in  all  classes  :  atheism 
is  making  way  among  the  quick-witted  artisans  in  all 
countries. 

*'The  churches  and  the  clergy  of  late  have,  perhap.s, 
been  giving  the  Ijeliever  in  righteousness  and  humanity 
reason  for  grieving  less  at  their  departure  ;  flag-worship 
and  the  gospel  of  force  can  be  as  well  propagated  with- 
out them  ;  yet  their  departure  simply  as  moral  and 
social  organizations  would  leave  a  great  void  in  life, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  that  void  could  be 
filled." 

The  tendency  of  all  thought  is  toward  the  belief  in 
"a  universe  without  guidance  or  plan,  the  relation  of 
man  to  which  can  never  be  known."  He  concludes  by 
insisting  that  "our  salvation  lies  in  the  single-minded 
pursuit  of  the  truth.  Man  will  not  rest  in  blank  ag- 
nosticism :  he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  inquiry  into  his 
origin  and  destiny."  There  are,  as  perhaps  the  writer 
will  later  show,  other  "irresistible  impulses"  which 
oflfer  clews. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

From  this  groan  of  terror  and  despair  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  to  Mr.  Massingham's  "  Philosophy  of  a  Saint,"  as 
he  describes  Tolstoi's  "Life,"  with  its  glorification  of 
love  as  the  law  of  our  being.  He  quotes  the  sage's  say- 
ing, "  Go  on  loving  and  loving  more,  and  you  mix  more 
with  the  eternal  movement  of  life." 

Mr.  H.  Graves  exercises  powers  of  abstruse  reasoning 
on  "A  Philosophy  of  Sport,"  and  insists  on  recreation 
without  reference  to  earning  a  livelihood  as  its  princi- 
pal element. 

M.  Schidrowitz  "dreams"  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Austrian  deadlock  is  the  assumption  by  Franz  Joseph 
of  absolute  power.  The  Austrian  Kaiser  is  not  older 
than  William,  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  battle-day  of 
Sadowa,  "and  William  reigned  twenty-two  years  after 
that  victory." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  December  number  of  the  magazine  which 
takes  its  title  from  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a 
very  good  one.  Its  editor,  however,  gives  us  no  hint  as 
to  what  he  is  going  to  call  his  review  in  1901.  To  keep 
on  calling  it  the  Nineteenth  Century  would  be  rather 
an  anachronism ;  and  the  title  Twentieth  Century  is 
already  appropriated. 

"DARWIN'S  BULLDOG." 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  publishes  an  admirable  apprecia- 
tion of  his  friend.  Professor  Huxley,  of  whom  he  says  : 

"  He  made  original  researches  ;  he  was  the  clearest  ex- 
positor of  the  new  doctrine  to  the  exoteric  world  ;  he 
helped  to  organize  the  scientific  teaching  which  might 
provide  competent  disciples  or  critics  ;  and  he  showed 
most  clearly  and  vigorously  the  bearing  of  his  principles 


upon  the  most  important  topics  of  human  thought.  His 
battles,  numerous  as  they  were,  never  led  to  the  petty 
squabbles  which  d  isfigure  some  scientific  lives.  Nobody 
was  ever  a  more  loyal  friend  ;  but  he  was  a  most  heartily 
loyal  citizen,  doing  manfully  the  duties  which  came  in 
his  way,  and  declining  no  fair  demand  upon  his  coopera- 
tion." 

MOSQUITOES  AND  MALARIA. 

Prince  Kropotkin  writes  one  of  his  admirable  papers 
on  recent  science,  in  which  he  tells  us  all  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  the  ROutgen  rays,  and  also  of  the  Bequerel 
radiations,  which  have  for  the  last  four  years  eclipsed 
even  the  Rontgen  rays  themselves.  The  concluding 
part  of  his  paper  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  patient 
and  elaborate  investigations  which  have  been  made  to 
discover  the  connection  between  mosquitoes  and  ma- 
laria. The  following  pa.ssage  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  this  painstaking,  laborious  modern  scientist : 

"Dr.  Ross  conducted  his  inquiry  in  South  India  in  a 
truly  admirable  scientific  spirit.  For  two  years  in  suc- 
cession he  used  to  breed  mosquitoes  from  the  pupse  and 
to  feed  them  on  the  blood  of  malaria  patients,  hunting 
afterwards  in  their  organs  for  a  parasite  similar  to  the 
Malarial  'hemamceba'of  man.  He  had  already  dissected 
a  thousand  of  the  brindled  and  gray  mosquitoes — but  in 
vain.  One  can  easily  imagine  what  it  means  dissecting 
a  thousand  gnats  under  the  microscope,  hunting  for 
parasites  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  gnats'  intestines. 
And  yet  Dr.  Ross  did  not  abandon  his  work.  At  last,  in 
August,  1897,  he  found  in  two  individuals  of  the  large 
dapple-winged  species  epithelial  cells  containing  the 
characteristic  malarial  pigment." 

THE  FRENCH  WOMEN  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Lady  Ponsonby  gives  us  the  first  half  of  a  paper  in 
which  she  draws  a  parallel  between  the  French  women 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  women  of  our  own  time. 
It  is  entitled  "The  R6le  of  Women  in  Society."  It  is 
impossible  to  summarize  it ;  but  the  following  extracts 
give  a  hint,  at  least,  as  to  the  drift  of  a  very  charming 
essay.  In  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Lady 
Ponsonby  points  out,  "the  rule  of  women  became  the 
principle  on  which  rested,  not  only  the  government  of 
the  fan:  ily,  but  also  the  control  of  the  state.  The  woman 
who  could  reign  undisputed  over  husband,  lover,  or 
king  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  attack  on  society  by 
the  new  destructive  forces  of  the  intellectual  world,  and 
fell  into  a  more  and  more  hopeless  condition,  and  became 
a  helpless  prey  to  her  nerves.  This  downward  course 
was  marked  by  stages  which  have  a  strange  likeness  to 
phases  of  social  life  in  England  at  the  present  day." 

The  reader  will  await  with  interest  the  next  number, 
to  see  how  the  parallel  will  work  out  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

THE  BALFOUR  POLICY  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  writes  on  "  Balfourian  Amelio- 
ration in  Ireland."  It  is  a  defense  of  Mr.  Gerald  Bal- 
four's policy  of  endeavoring  to  kill  home  rule  with 
kindness,  against  which  a  certain  section  of  the  Irish 
Unionists  are  in  open  revolt.  This  revolt,  Mr.  Plunkett 
thinks,  was  uncalled  for.  The  accusations  brought 
against  Mr.  Balfour  were  unjust,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  land  question,  and  he  is  full  of  admiration  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  reformed  local  government 
in  Ireland. 
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THE  NATIONAL.  REVIEW. 

THE  December  number  of  the  National  is  distinctly 
alive  and  actual.  "Young  England's"  cry  for 
"  A  New  Fourth  Party  "  will  probably  make  most  stir. 
Mr.  Reeves'  record  of  "The  State  as  Moneylender  at  the 
Antipodes''  may  be  found  to  contribute  more  to  mate- 
rial progress. 

ENGLISH  JUDGESHIPS  PARTY  PRIZES  ! 

A  writer  signing  himself  *'E.,"  after  an  admiring 
tribute  to  the  unimpeachable  impartiality  of  her  Maj- 
esty's judges,  goes  on  to  lament  that  judgeships  are  al- 
most exclusiyely  given  as  a  reward  for  party  services, 
and  lie  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  "whips"  as  in  the 
chancellor's.  As  a  consequence,  British  judges  are  de- 
clared to  be  very  defective  in  legal  erudition:  "The 
ordinary  judge,  from  the  Lords  downward,  would  be 
puzzled  by  even  such  a  ludicrous  test  as  the  solicitors' 
final  examination."  Of  the  present  bench,  "some  of  its 
judges  are  destitute  of  all  but  a  slight  smattering  of 
legal  knowledge ;  others  are  acquainted  with  the  'An- 
nual Practice'  and  a  text-book  or  two."  If  this  be  so, 
the  writer  may  well  exclaim  :  "  The  system  is  essentially 
rotten."    This  is  the  cure  he  recommends  : 

"The  remedy,  therefore,  must  be  drasUc  and  speedy. 
The  only  sure  and  effectual  way  to  deal  with  this 
anomalous  evil  is  to  takeaway  the  legal  patronage  from 
the  lord  chancellor  and  place  it  in  other  hands.  And 
whose  ?  Weil,  I  would  tentatively  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee of  judges  and  barristers  should  be  appointed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  nominating  the  highest  and 
lowest  judicial  officers  for  the  consideration  of  the 
crown.  If  this  were  done,  the  canker  of  party  politics 
would  cease  to  gnaw  at  the  effective  administration  of 
the  law." 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  CHILDREN  COMPARED. 

Miss  Catharine  Dodd  compares  German  and  English 
school-children  on  the  strength  of  196  German  and  600 
English  answers  to  her  two  questions  :  "  Which  would 
you  rather  be — a  man  or  a  woman — and  why  ?"  "  Which 
man  or  woman  of  whom  you  have  ever  heard  or  read 
would  you  most  wish  to  be — and  why  ?  "  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  wished  to  be  like  Queen  Louise,  and  40 
per  cent,  to  be  like  the  holy  Elizalieth  of  the  Wartburg. 
''The  German  boy's  heroes  are  chiefly  inspired  by  the 
military  spirit,  the  scholarly  ideal,  and  hatred  to  Eng- 
land." Bismarck,  Blticher,  the  Kaiser,  and  Frederick 
the  Great  are  their  chief  military  heroes.  Several  would 
like  to  be  President  Krtiger,  because  he  had  won  three 
battles  over  the  English  :  "it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  beat 
the  English."  In  general.  Miss  Dodd  acknowledges  the 
German  teaching  of  history  and  literature  to  be  more 
systematic  than  the  English  ;  but  the  pious,  domestic, 
and  subordinate  character  of  the  German  woman  is 
extolled  at  the  expense  of  her  individuality.  "Our 
girls  are  at  least  allowed  to  develop  naturally  and  lo 
think  independently."  The  German  boy  is  "  a  person 
of  character,  of  aspirations  and  dreams." 

"The  English  lx)y  is  far  below  him  in  aspiration,  yet 
in  the  matter  of  forming  a  healthy  judgment  the 
English  boy  is  immeasurably  his  superior.  .  .  .  The 
German  boy  does  not  play  ;  he  has  no  playground.  He 
becomes  introspective  and  argumentative  at  an  early 
age.  While  the  English  boy  is  a  healthy  young  bar- 
barian, the  German  boy  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mature 
thinker.  The  English  boy  passes  out  of  his  stage  of 
barbarism  and  bcKiomes  almost  civilized  in  time,  but  the 


German  boy  never  civilizes.  At  best  the  German  man 
is  still  half  child,  half  philosopher,  and  often  whole 
pedant." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gal  ton  deplores  the  bad  habit  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  or  so,  that  Australian  governors  should 
spend  a  great  deal  more  than  their  official  salaries,  and 
urges  that  the  new  order  now  being  set  up  should  do 
away  with  this  abuse. 

Coulson  Kernahan  discusses  the  question,  "Is  Em- 
erson a  Poet?"  and  answers  Yes  and  No — in  effect, 
"sometimes."  "He  was  nevermore  than  a  note-book 
draughtsman." 

Major  C.  B.  Mayne  objects  to  the  proposal  to  make 
church  parade  optional  in  the  British  army.  He  regards 
it  as  part  of  the  homage  and  service  due  from  the  nation 
to  its  Supreme  Ruler  and  Governor,  and  would  make 
the  attendance  of  officers  compulsory  too. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  is  a  good  number,  al- 
though rather  overladen  with  articles  about  the 
Boer  War.  It  opens  with  a  paper  upon  British  army 
organization,  written  by  one  whose  object  is  to  point 
out "  some  radical  defects  in  our  present  system  of  train- 
ing and  administration,  being  absolutely  convinced  that 
unless  these  defects  are  remedied  all  attempts  at  reform 
in  other  directions,  and  all  increase  of  expenditure, 
will  in  the  end  prove  unavailing.  The  root  of  the  whole 
matter  is — the  assumption  of  the  offensive  policy  for 
our  home  army." 

WANTED— AN  ASIATIC  OFFICE. 

The  last  article  deals  with  the  organization  of  the 
British  foreign  office,  and  recommends  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire  should  be  remodeled.  The 
writer  says : 

"The  official  divisions  into  foreign,  Indian,  and  co- 
lonial do  not,  in  fact,  correspond  with  the  natural  di- 
visions, and  any  recasting  of  the  offices  concerned 
should  be  based  upon  the  natural  rather  than  the  arti- 
ficial classification.  What  seems  most  urgently  needed, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  for  years  past, 
is  an  Asiatic  department  which  would  relieve  the  co- 
lonial office  of  the  charge  of  Hongkong,  the  Straits,. 
Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  other  distant  possessions,  and 
the  foreign  office  of  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Persia,  etc. 
With  such  a  distribution  of  labor,  each  department 
might  be  able  to  train  its  staff  and  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts on  its  appropriate  work,  which  might  then  have 
some  chance  of  being  efficiently  done.  The  India  office 
would  have  its  hands  quite  sufficiently  occupied  with 
India  proper,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Ceylon, 
which  is  by  nature  a  pendant  to  the  Indian  peninsula. 
The  colonial  office  would  be  enabled  to  do  more  jus- 
tice than  it  possibly  can  at  present  to  the  great  and 
growing  English  communities  in  the  three  continents 
before  mentioned." 

A  GHOST  STORY. 

The  best  paper  in  the  magazine,  however,  is  an  ad- 
mirable ghost  story,  a  weird  tale  entitled  "  The  Watcher 
by  the  Threshold,"  by  John  Buchan.  Whoever  Mr. 
Buchan  may  be,  he  is  a  man  who  knows  his  subject, 
and  is  not  writing  out  of  his  own  Imagination.  It  is- 
a  story  of  the  haunting  of  a  living  man  by  a  kind  of 
evil  spirit,  the  suggestion  being  that  it  is  the  dlsem- 
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bodied  spirit  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  for  some 
strange  reason  obsesses  a  commonplace  Scotch  squire, 
and  nearly  drives  him  mad.  But  the  tale  must  be  read  in 
its  entirety  to  be  appreciated.  The  Psychical  Research 
Society  might  profitably  address  an  inquiry  to  Mr. 
Buchan. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

O W  is  dear  old  Ireland  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Naughten  in  the  Westminster  for  December. 
He  thinks  the  question  may  be  safely  answered  in  a 
cheerful  spirit.  He  rejoices  in  the  downfall  of  priestly 
domination  which  the  clerical  dead-set  against  Parnell 
after  the  divorce  began,  and  which  the  defeat  of  Tim 
Healy's  party  in  the  recent  elections  signalized.  The 
triumph  of  the  United  Irish  League  under  William 
O'Brien  the  writer  regards  as  "a  triumph  of  anti-cleri- 
calism." He  pronounces  compulsory  land-purchase  the 
only  Irish  question  of  importance  likely  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  next  Parliament.  He  sums  up  the  situation 
by  saying : 

*'  There  is  much  matter  for  congratulation  in  the  Irish 
life  of  to-day  ;  and,  if  we  have  some  dark  clouds  hover- 
ing on  the  horizon,  we  have  also  many  encouraging  rays 
of  light.  There  is  a  decided  tendency,  growing  in  force 
-every  day,  to  drop  the  old  shibboleths  and  settle  down 
:to  a  sensible  policy  c^  industrial  achievement.  We 
have  plenty  of  resources  which  only  need  development, 
and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  time  for  their  devel- 
opment is  near  at  hand.  One  hundred  years  ago,  Ire- 
land was  a  scene  of  direst  misery  and  wildest  disorder. 
To-day  she  is  holding  up  her  head  with  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  and  forging  her  way  through  the  waves  of  dis- 
cord to  the  haven  of  prosperity  and  peace.  One  hundred 
years  hence  she  may  have  reached  the  port  in  safety." 

THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

Mr.  Walter  Sweetman  puts  forward  a  very  mild 
**  Plea  for  the  Orange  Free  Stat«."  He  is  bold  enough 
to  argue  that  *'  the  first  interest  of  this  great  empire  is 
justice ;  while  the  second— just  because  it  is  the  most 
prosperous  empire — must  be  peace."    He  says  : 

"  It  seems  very  shocking  that  our  honest  soldiers  should 
have  to  go  on  killing  these  worthy  farmers,  and  burn- 
ing their  houses,  and  starving  their  families  to  death, 
•simply  because  the  British  voter,  who  sits  at  home  in 
ease,  will  not  be  contented  with  any  form  of  peace  that 
does  not  insist  upon  the  annihilation  of  these  little 
states,  one  of  which,  at  least,  has  done  no  wrong." 

The  Orange  Free  State  has  "done  no  wrong,"  because 
it  has  only  stood  honorably  by  the  alliance  formed  with 
the  Transvaal— an  alliance  permitted  and  almost  as 
much  as  suggested  by  the  convention  of  1884. 

ROBERT  BURNS  AND  LANDLORDISM. 

Mr.  William  Diack  writes  on  Burns  as  a  social  re- 
former, a  phase  of  the  poet  which  he  feels  to  have  been 
overlooked— nay,  even  willfully  suppressed  : 

"Burns  must  speak.  .  .  .  The  corruptions  of  the  Kirk 

and  the  petty  tyrannies  of  Scottish  landlords  are  alike 

condemned  in  the  most  scathing  terms.    Many  of  those 

stirring  rhymes  have  been  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  his 

timid,  time-serving  editors,  who  feared  either  to  ruffle 

the  political  waters  or  to  call  down  upon  themselves  the 

ire  of  offended  landlordism.    Chambers,   Currie,  and 

•even  Hogg,  one  and  all  suppressed  them.    Even  yet— 

•curious  to  relate— while  his  attacks  on  the  elders  and 

'  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  are  freely  admitted  into 


his  works,  his  equally  sarcastic  onslaughts  on  the  land- 
lords and  statesmen  of  his  time  are  still  tabooed  by  his 
publishers.  In  the  selected  editions  they  never  find  a 
place  ;  in  the  ^  editions  for  the  people '  they  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  entire  absence." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch  contributes  a  very  lucid  survey  of  the 
situation  in  Austria  in  view  of  the  coming  elections. 
The  alternatives  set  forth  are  modified  extension  ot 
home  rule  by  districts  to  Bohemia,  or  repetition  of  the 
existing  deadlock,  which  latter  would  lead  in  turn  to 
personal  rule  by  the  P^mperor,  or  the  introduction  of 
something  approaching  to  universal  suffrage  in  place  of 
the  present  class  franchises. 

Honora  Twycross  urges  that  we  set  ourselves  against 
the  reign  of  force  and  uphold  ethical  against  cosmical 
tendencies. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

ONE  of  the  best  of  the  papers  in  ComhiU  for  De- 
cember is  that  in  which  the  Rev.  Roland  Al- 
len describes  some  of  the  "Causes  which  Led  to  the 
Preservation  of  the  Peking  I^egations."  Judging  from 
the  narrative^  it  was  pure  luck  and  not  foresight  which 
saved  the  legations.  The  bringing  in  of  the  native 
Christians  was  due  to  a  generous  desire  to  save  them, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  disadvantage ;  but,  as  things 
turned  out,  without  their  help  the  legations  would 
have  fallen.  There  were  nearly  four  thousand  natives 
in  the  defended  area,  yet  the  besieged  never  suffered 
from  serious  privations.  It  was  chance  that  intervened 
here  also.  A  large  Chinese  grain  shop  was  discovered 
in  Legation  Street,  which  had  been  replenished  only  a 
few  days  before.  Mr.  Allen  says  that  on  many  occasions 
the  Chinese  would  have  destroyed  the  legations.  They 
were  often  on  the  point  of  success,  but  lack  of  persist- 
ency or  ignorance  of  the  true  position  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  advantages  and  to  change  the  point  of 
attack. 

CHARLOTTE  BRON'Tfi. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Smith,  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  de- 
scril^es  his  first  meeting  with  Charlotte  Bronte.  The 
following  is  his  description  of  the  effect  which  the 
reading  of  '*  Jane  Eyre"  had  upon  him  : 

"After  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  I  took  the  MS. 
of  *  Jane  Eyre'  to  my  little  study,  and  began  to  read  it. 
The  story  quickly  took  me  captive.  Before  twelve  o'clock 
my  horse  came  to  the  door,  but  I  could  not  put  the  book 
down.  I  scribbled  two  or  three  lines  to  my  friend,  sasring 
I  was  very  sorry  that  circumstances  had  arisen  to  pre- 
vent my  meeting  him  ;  sent  the  note  off  by  my  groom, 
and  went  on  reading  the  MS.  Presently  the  servant 
came  to  tell  me  that  luncheon  was  ready  ;  I  asked  him 
to  bring  me  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  wine,  and  still 
went  on  with  'Jane  Eyre.'  Dinner  came;  for  me  the 
meal  was  a  very  hasty  one,  and  before  I  went  to  bed 
that  night  I  had  finished  reading  the  manuscript.** 

Of  the  authoress  personally,  Mr.  Smith  says  : 

"My  first  impression  of  Charlotte  Brontes  penionai 
appearance  was  that  it  was  interesting  rather  than 
attractive.  She  was  very  small,  and  had  a  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  look.  Her  head  seemed  too  large  for  her  body. 
She  had  fine  eyes,  but  her  face  was  marred  by  the  sbape 
of  the  mouth  and  by  the  complexion.  There  was  bat  lit- 
tle feminine  charm  about  her  ;  and  of  this  fact  she  her- 
self was  uneasily  and  perpetually  conscious.    It  may 
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aeem  straiige  that  the  possession  of  genius  did  not  lift 
her  above  the  weakness  of  an  excessive  anxiety  about 
her  personal  appearance.  But  I  believe  that  she  would 
have  given  all  her  genius  and  her  fame  to  have  been 
beautiful.  Perhaps  few  women  ever  existed  more  anx- 
ious to  be  pretty  than  she,  or  more  ao^rily  conscious  of 
the  circumstance  that  she  was  not  pretty." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  S  G.  Tallentyre,  writing  on  **The  Road  to  Knowl- 
edge a  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  describes  the  methods  of 
education  then  prevalent. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Brice  tells  the  story  of  the  "Amazing 
Vagabond,"  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

LORD  ROSEBERY,  in  the  Monthly  Review  for 
December,  pieces  together,  with  a  commentary, 
the  correspondence  between  Pitt  and  Lord  Auckland 
on  the  subject  of  Pitt*s  "love  episode"  with  Miss  Eden. 
It  was  Pitt's  ruined  fortune  and  impaired  health  which 
prevented  his  marriage.  The  correspondence  with  Lord 
Auckland  is  written  in  the  formal  style  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  does  not  even  mention  the  lady  by  name ; 
nor  does  it  throw  much  light  on  the  actual  state  of 
Pitt's  feelings. 

THE  BOERS'  FIELD  GUNS. 

"Galeatus,"  writing  on  "Field  Guns,"  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  to  the  number  of  guns  actually 
possessed  by  the  Boers  : 

"Of  modern  material,  there  were  some  twenty  Krupp 
field  guns  and  four  4.7-in.  Krupp  (not  Creusot)  how- 
itzers. There  were  sixteen  Creusot  14.33-lb.  field  guns, 
and  four  Creusot  15-cm.  guns  (Loug  Toms),  and  four 
7.5-cm.  Maxim-Vickers,  two  of  them  taken  by  the  Boers 
at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid.  These  were  all  the 
modem-type  guns  (except  the  considerable  number 
taken  from  us,  and  about  thirty-five  l-pounder  pom- 
poms) of  which  the  two  republics  could  dispose.  The 
French  field  gun  which  the  Boers  used  had  the  French 
service  caliber  of  2.05-in.,  with  a  14.33-lb.  projectile  and 
a  velocity  (on  paper)  of  1,837  feet.    The  maximum  eleva- 


tion allowed  by  the  carriage  is  stated  at  20  degrees,  and 
the  range  of  the  projectile  at  eight  kilometers,  or  8,747 
yards.  Simple  calculations  prove  that  this  range  is 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  probable  maximum  would 
not  exceed  7.800  yards." 

MOROCCO  IN  PERIL. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Grey  contributes  an  article  entitled  "A 
Coming  North  African  Problem,"  in  which  he  deals 
with  French  encroachments  on  Morocco  and  predicts 
trouble  in  the  future.  Morocco  is  the  only  North  Afri- 
can state  which  has  not  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
foreigners  ;  but  it  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  decay,  and  when 
the  French  have  established  a  belt  of  empire  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  Morocco  will  be  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides.  The  usual  remedy  of  the  alarmist  is  to 
seize  something  ;  and  if  war  should  break  out  between 
France  and  Morocco,  Mr.  Grey  advises  that  England 
should  seize  Tangier  ! 

INTERNATIONAL  ETHICS. 

Mr.  L.  Villari  deals  with  the  question  of  how  far 
Christian  and  private  morality  should  be  employed  as 
standards  in  international  relations.  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  moral  law  in  politics  must  be  modified  by 
expediency. 

AN  IMPERIAL  FLAG. 

Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes  pleads  for  the  institution  of  an 
imperial  fiag  which  all  British  subjects  should  have  a 
right  to  fiy.  In  England  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
tricolor  or  the  stars  and  stripes,  but  only  half-a-dozen 
fiags  each  restricted  in  use  to  a  different  class.  Mr. 
Clowes  thinks  that  the  simple  St.  George's  Cross  would 
make  the  best  fiag  for  the  empire,  and  that  it  should 
have  precedence  over  the  existing  fiags,  which  should, 
however,  be  maintained. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  writing  on  "  An  Academy  of  the 
Dead,"  lays  down  the  laws  which  should  regulate  burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  if  it  should  be  enlarged,  or  in 
any  national  Pantlieon  that  may  be  established.  Edith 
Sichel  writes  on  *'The  Religion  of  Rabelais,"  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Fry  on  Giotto.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  novel, 
"  Tristram  of  Blent,"  is  continued. 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MBRUNETlfeRE'S  review  for  November  fully 
,  maintains  its  high  reputation.  We  have  no- 
ticed elsewhere  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  article  on  the 
Chinese  problem. 

THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

M.  d'Ursel  contributes  to  the  first  November  number 
an  account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Congo  State 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Although  M.  d'Ursel 
had  previously  been  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  the  State  in  Europe,  this  was  his  first  visit  to  the 
Congo.  He  was  told  by  the  Belgian  officials  that  the 
natives  had  a  delightful  time,  and  were  much  happier 
than  the  whites,  for  they  worked  very  little,  and  all 
their  wants  were  fully  provided  for.  Most  of  the  tribes 
are  still  cannibals,  not  because  there  is  any  lack  of 
other  food,  but  owing  to  the  idea  that  in  eating  a  per- 
son one  is  doing  him  honor  ;  thus,  a  brave  enemy  will 
be  eaten  on  the  theory  that  his  warlike  qualities  are 
assimilated  by  those  who  eat  him.    M.  d'Ursel  adds 


that  the  whites  are  very  seldom  eaten,  only  about  a 
dozen  cases  in  twenty-five  years  being  known,  though 
he  apparently  does  not  see  that  this  fact  refiects  some- 
what upon  the  bravery  of  the  Belgians.  M.  d'Ursel  de- 
scribes the  missionaries,  notably  those  at  Boma,  and 
the  difficulties  which  confront  the  good  priests  of  the 
various  orders  in  dealing  with  people  who  are  charac- 
terized by  the  most  primitive  instincts,  and  have  no 
conception  of  Western  morality.  The  missionaries 
mainly  devote  themselves  to  the  children,  and  this  plan 
also  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Stateadministration. 
M.  d'Ursel  visited  a  school  near  Boma  where  400  chil- 
dren are  being  educated  to  become— some  soldiers,  some 
laborers.  They  are  easily  taught  to  drill,  and  the  va- 
rious forms  of  artisan's  work  did  not  appear  to  be  be- 
yond their  intellects.  These  youths  are  married  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  girls  who  are  educated  by  the 
Boma  nuns.  The  priests  and  nuns  have  an  apparently 
adequate  organization  of  hospitala  and  dispensaries, 
each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  town  or  province 
in  Belgium  which  subscribed  for  it.    The  admlnistra- 
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tion  appears  to  regulate  the  importation  of  alcohol 
with  considerable  strictness ;  the  import  duty  is  very 
high,  and  the  sale  of  spirits  is  forbidden  in  the  whole  of 
the  Upper  Congo.  As  regards  the  reported  cruelties  of 
the  officials,  M.  d'Ursel  points  out  that  there  are  black 
sheep  in  every  body  of  men  ;  but  he  declares  that 
abuses,  when  proved,  are  invariably  remedied,  and  that 
officials  guilty  of  wrongdoing  are  punished. 

THE  FRENCH  BUDGETS  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

M.  Roche  has  an  article,  full  of  statistics,  in  which  he 
traces  the  development  of  French  finance  as  exhibited 
in  the  annual  budgets  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. His  aim  is  only  to  furnish  facts,  which  may  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  various  needs  of  the  polit- 
ical historian  or  the  social  philosopher.  It  is  a  striking 
fact,  as  showing  the  growth  of  expenditure  in  France, 
that  the  nineteenth  century  began  with  a  budget  of 
rather  over  $167,000,000,  while  the  twentieth  century  will 
begin  with  a  budget  of  ?80ti,000,000 — an  increase  of  near- 
ly fivefold. 

THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

The  Vicomte  deVogU6  contributes  an  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  exposition  which  has  just  closed.  Apart 
entirely  from  its  subject,  the  article  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  a  most  beautiful  literary  style.  M.  de  Vogli6 
explains  very  justly  the  events  which  militated  against 
the  success  of  the  exposition,  notably  the  Boer  War, 
which  aroused  British  susceptibilities ;  the  murder  of 
King  Humbert  ;  and  finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  crisis  in  China.  It  is  wonderful  in 
the  circumstances  that  the  exposition  was  so  magnifi- 
cently successful.  It  was  opened  long  before  it  was 
really  ready,  while  the  financial  arrangements  were 
injured  by  excessive  speculation.  M.  de  VogU6  seems 
to  think  that  of  all  the  nations  who  came  to  Paris 
bringing  the  varied  fruits  of  their  art  and  their  indus- 
try, none  furnished  more  marvelous  lessons  than  Japan. 
The  delicacy  and  originality  of  her  art  were  an  old 
story;  but  the  practical  craftsmanship  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  Japanese  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  so  on, 
were  new.  

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  November,  contemporary 
politics  are  left  severely  alone  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  two  contributions  of  the  highest  historical  in- 
terest— that  in  which  M.  Masson,  the  great  authority  on 
Napoleon,  attempts  to  tell  the  story  of  all  that  led  to  the 
divorce  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  and  that  in  which 
M.  Lemolne  discusses  the  relations  of  the  French  bishops 
ind  the  Huguenots  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. M.  Masson  takes  the  V(»ry  worst  possible  view  of 
Josephine's  character ;  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  very  soon  after  her  marriage  to  Bonaparte,  she, 
rather  than  he,  was  already  contemplating  the  idea  of  a 
divorce. 

THE  FRENCH  BISHOPS  AND  THE  HUGUENOTS. 

In  the  second  November  number  there  is  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  relations  which  exi-sted  Ijetween  the  French 
bishops  and  the  Huguenots  thirteen  years  after  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  Edict  of   Nantes.    Greatly  to  the  sur- 


prise of  Ix)uis  XIV.  and  his  advisers,  the  task  of  vio- 
lently converting  the  Huguenots  into  good  Catholics 
was  found  to  be  anything  but  an  easy  one,  and  those 
who  were  so  converted  did  not  prove  very  desirable  citi- 
zens. It  was  then,  after  years  of  ineffectual  effort,  that 
the  king  made  up  his  mind  to  hold  a  general  consulta- 
tion with  the  bishops  as  to  what  must  be  done.  Each 
bishop  was  asked  to  furnish  a  report ;  and  these,  which 
have  all  been  preserved,  make  very  curious  reading. 
According  to  one  great  ecclesiastic,  whose  diocese  cov- 
ered a  large  portion  of  southern  France,  there  were 
three  types  of  Huguenots  —  the  gentlemen,  who  had 
practically  no  religion  at  all  ;  the  tradesmen,  who  took 
their  religion  more  seriously  ;  and  the  peasantry,  who 
were  ardently  attached  to  Calvinism,  and  who  were 
willing  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  give  up  their 
faith.  The  question  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Huguenots  were  suspected  of  keeping  up  connec- 
tion with  foreign  relations  inimical  to  France.  Several 
bishops  more  enlightened  than  their  fellows  greatly  re- 
gretted the  revocation  of  the  Ekiict,  and  pointed  out 
that  all  those  Huguenots  who  were  a  credit  to  the 
country,  rather  than  give  up  their  religion  had  emi- 
grated to  England  and  other  Protestant  countries.  It 
was  generally  admitted,  also,  that  those  who  outwardly 
conformed  should  not  be  compelled  either  to  attend 
mass  or  to  receive  the  sacraments  unless  they  were 
willing  to  do  so.  But  every  bishop  had  his  own  theorj- 
as  to  how  the  Huguenots  were  to  be  treated  :  the 
kindly  and  charitable  soul  wished  to  try  persuasion, 
not  force  ;  the  more  determined  and  self-willed  ecclesi- 
astics wished  to  go  almost  any  length.  There  seems  to 
have  been  one  moment  when  it  was  absolutely  decided 
to  allow  universal  freedom  of  conscience.  But  Louis 
XIV.  had  an  intense  dislike  to  being  made  to  go  back 
on  his  word ;  accordingly,  the  terrible  responsibility 
rests  with  him  and  with  him  alone,  aud  it  was  his  dis- 
like to  own  himself  in  the  wrong  which  led  to  endless 
difficulties  and  to  the  disappearance  from  France  of 
some  of  her  worthiest  sons. 

A  TOUCHING  STORr. 

Yet  another  historical  article  concerns  Stanislas  Lesz- 
czynski,  the  father  of  Louis  XV.'s  Queen.  Although 
married  to  the  King  of  France  when  still  a  child,  Marie 
Leszczynski  never  forgot  her  home  or  her  father,  the 
King  of  Poland.  Scarce  a  week  went  by  but  she  sent 
him  a  present ;  on  Mondays,  Wedne.sdays,  and  Satur- 
days she  wrote  him  long  letters,  and  he  on  his  side 
wrote  to  her  as  constantly  some  of  the  most  charming 
letters  ever  i>enned  by  a  father  to  a  daughter.  The  cor- 
respondence went  on  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and 
once  every  twelve  months  King  Stanislas  spent  a  few 
days  at  Versailles.  The  queen  always  remained,  even 
after  sixty,  the  exiled  king's  adored  child.  His  death 
was  very  tragic.  On  February  5,  1776,  he  being  at  the 
time  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  severely  burned  ; 
and  after  lingering  something  like  a  fortnight,  during 
which  time  he  constantly  wrote  to  her  bright,  cheerful 
letters  in  order  that  she  might  not  know  his  terrible 
condition,  he  died.  Marie  I^eszczynski  only  survived 
him  two  years,  and  their  correspondence  is  now  about 
to  be  given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON'S   BOOKS. 


BIOQRAPHY,  liEMOIRS,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

THE  two  lives  of  Oliver  Crooiwell  published  in  1900, 
theoae  by  Governor  Kooaevelt  (Scribners)  Hud  the 
other  b;  Mr.  John  Morle;  (Century),  hnve  done  little 
toconflrm  the  prediction  ventured  quite  freely  In  Eng- 
Imnd  that  the  favorable  estimate  of  Cromwell  vrhich 
liaa  prevailed  since  Carlyle's  pmiegyric  appeared  would 
be  reversed  by  posterity.  Doubtless  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor's reputation  in  the  field  of  practical  btatesmauBhip 


(Driwii  from  lite  iy  J.  W,  AlenJKlsr.) 

has  suffered  some  loss  of  impetus;  for  both  the  Eng- 
lish Jjiberal  and  the  American  "expansionist"  have 
measured  their  hero  by  other  standards  than  those  em- 
ployed by  Carlyle,  while  their  judgment  hua  undoubt- 
edly been  saner.  But  in  so  far  as  these  two  biogra- 
phers h&ve  succeeded,  from  their  separate  points  of 
view,  in  tnahlng  us  see  Cromwell  as  a  man  among  men, 
with  all  the  limitations  of  his  a^e,  tliey  will,  on  the 
wbole,  strengthen  the  admiration  of  the  Englisli- 
■peakiug  world  for  Puritan  England's  austere  ruler. 

Auotlier  English  statesiuan  of  the  Liberal  school  has 
JoBt  completed  a  vrork  that  is  attracting  more  than 
usual  attention  un  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  refer 
to  Lord  Rosebery's  WnpolcoTi :  The  Last  Phage  (Har- 
pers). In  this  remarkable  character  study,  the  former 
premier  of  Great  Britain  makes  this  candid  admission  : 
"  If  St.  Helena  recalls  painful  memories  to  the  French, 
mocb  more  poignant  are  those  it  excites  among  our- 
selves." Indeed,  throughout  the  work  I^rd  Rosebery 
does  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  sordidand  contemptible 
conduct  of  the  British  ofRcials  toward  the  imperial 
prisoner,  criticising  especially  the  conduct  of  Lord  Bath- 
nrst,  the  member  of  the  British  ministry  who  was  in- 
dividiuJIy  responsible  for  the  regulatiou  of  Napoleon's 
dally  U[«  at  St.  Helena,  and  leaving  little  to  be  com- 


mended in  the  management  of  the  entire  afFalr.  Lord 
Koaebery's  verdict  on  Napoleon  is  announced  in  the 
concluding  pages  of  his  book:  "He  loses  the  balance  of 
his  judgment,  and  becomes  the  curse  to  his  own  country 
and  to  all  others."  "His  neighbor's  landmarks  become 
playthings  to  him."  "  His  islandenemy  is  on  his  nerves ; 
be  sees  her  everywhere ;  he  strikes  at  her  blindly  and 
wildly."  "He  has  ceased  to  be  sane.  The  intellect  and 
energy  are  still  there,  as  it  were  in  caricature ;  they 
have  become  monstrosities."  "The  truth  is  that  the 
mind  of  man  bus  not  in  it  aufficieot  ballast  to  en- 
able it  to  exercise  or  endure  for  loug  supreme,  uncon- 
trolled power.  The  human  frame  is  unequal  to  anything 
approaching  omuipotence."  "  Had  Napoleon  proceeded 
more  slowly,"  says  Lord  Rosebery  ;  "  had  he  taken  time 
to  realize  and  consolidate  his  acquisitions.  It  is  difficult 
to  limit  tlie  extent  to  which  his  views  might  have  been 
realized.  But  the  edifice  of  his  empire  was  so  prodi' 
giously  successful  that  he  would  not  pause  even  a  mo- 
ment to  allow  the  cement  to  harden.  And,  as  he  piled 
structure  on  structure,  it  became  evident  that  be  had 
ceased  to  consider  its  base." 

The  lite  of  Daniel  O'ConncU,  in  the  "  Heroes  of  the 
Nations"  series  (Putnams),  has  not  been  written  by  an 
Irishman.  Perhaps,  in  the  light  o(  the  bitter  contro- 
versies that  raged  during  O'Connell's  lifetime,  this  (act 
may  be  regarded  as  a  negative  kind  of  advantage.  Tlie 
author,  Robert  Dunlop,  M.A.,  contributed  the  article 
on  O'Connell  to  the  Dfctioiwiri;  of  National  Biography 
several  years  ago,  and  the  impartiality  of  that  essay 
has  been  preserved  in  the  present  volume. 

In  his  study  of  William  Shakespc'irc :  Poet,  Dram- 
atist, and  Man  (Macmillan),  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie's  task  has  been  to  present  the  personality  of  the 
man  Shakespeare  as  he  lived  and  worked  In  Stratford 
and  London.  Accepting  the  results  attained  by  the 
great  Shakesperean  scholars  of  our  time  regarding  his- 
torical facts  as  related  to  Shakespeare's  career,  Mr.  Mabie 
has  reproduced  tor  his  readers  the  environment  of  the 
actorandplaywright  with  unusual  vividness,  Thework 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  with  views  ot 
places  and  buildings  connected  with  the  drama  In 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  with  beautiful  reproductions 
of  the  landscape  of  Shakespeare's  country. 

The  two-volume  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomaa  H. 
Huxley,  by  his  son,  Leonard  Huxley  (Appleton),  will 
be  as  cordially  welcomed  in  this  country  as  in  England. 
Whatever  Huxley  wrote  was  eagerly  read  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  lectures  have  brought  him  into  personal 
relations  with  many  American  scientific  men.  Some 
indication  of  Huxley's  influence  on  the  educational 
movement  in  our  country  Is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
he  WHS  chosen  to  make  the  principal  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  1876.  The 
son  has  seen  (it  to  make  his  father's  letters,  or  extracts 
from  them,  tell  the  whole  story,  so  far  as  possible.  The 
result  is  a  very  perfect  picture  of  a  character  at  once 
strong  and  tine.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  pub- 
lication of  this  authorized  and  final  biography  appears 
a  volume  entitled  Thomas  Henry  Huxley:  A  Sketch 
of  His  Life  and  Work,  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell  (Put- 
nams). This  is  an  unpretentious  outline  o(  the  public 
side  o(  Huxley's  career,  with  on  account  of  bis  contri- 
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Fronllspleio  (rwlup 


,"  by  P.  Chal- 


btilioiis  to  biology,  to 
educational  and  social 
problems,  and  to  phi- 
losophy  and  meta- 
pliysics. 

The  Life  of  EO- 
ward  Fltz-Qcrald,  by 
JoluiGlyde  (Stone),  is 
A  l>ook  t,liat  will  find 

Bnioiig  AinericMin  de- 
votees of  Otnar  Khay- 
ytini.  Most  of  the  ma- 
ttriftls  for  tliia  biog- 
raphy of  the  eti^Qtrio 
tnuiHlator  of  Omar 
were  obtained  from 
peopl*  who  knew  htm 
perHonally  and  could 
descril>e  his  habits  and 
hfs  characteristics.  An 
introduction 
volume  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Edward  Clodd, 
tbe   president  of   the 

Omar  KhayyAm  Club.    The  troatispicce  is  a  portraitof 
Fit7.-Gerald  in  photogravure. 

A  new  Life  of  Mrs.  niioth.  the  Founder  of  the  Sol- 
vation Army,  by  W.  T.  Stead  (Revell),  is  another  Kug- 
lish  biography  that  cannot  fall  to  command  attention 
on  this  side  tbe  Atlnntic.  Mr.  Stead  knew  Mrs.  Booth 
well,  and  highly  esteemed  lier  influence  in  ''the  mak- 
ing of  modem  England."  His  tribute  to  her  memory 
should,  perhaps,  be  regardeil  rather  a*!  an  expanded 
character  sketch  than  as  a  biography  in  tiie  ordinary 
sense  ot  the  word. 

What  gives  to  The  RoMCttia  (Putnnnis)  an  interest 
qnitedistincttrom  that  ototherbif^raphical  sketches  of 
Dante  Gabriel  and  Christina  Rossetti  Is  the  inclusion  of 
studies  of  certain  representative  paintings  by  Dante  and 
Gabriel  Rossetti  contained  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Bancroft,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  This  collection 
represents  almost  every  period  and  style  of  Rossetti's 
art,  and  reproductions  of  most  of  the  works  have  been 
made  for  the  present  book  directly  tronx  the  originals, 
which  in  two  cases  have  never  before  been  reproduced. 
Other  valuable  features  of  this  book  are  a  list  of  the 
more  important  writlnRs  of  Dante  Gabriel  Kossettl,  ar- 
ranged In  chronological  sequence,  a  chronological  list 
of  his  paintings  and  drawings,  and  a  list  of  Cliristlna 
Hosiietti's  poems.  Miss  Gary's  iKiok  forms  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  existing  Rossetti  literature. 

All  of  the  volumes  thus  far  issued  in  the  "Builders 
of  Greater  Britain  "  series  (Longmans)  have  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  colonial  acquisition  which  liave  faced 
Great  Britain  for  many  years,  and  which  have  only  re- 
cently become  topics  of  current  political  discussion  In 
the  United  States.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  sketch 
of  Sir  SUimford  Raffles:  Eng}and  in  the  Far  Eaut, 
by  Hugh  Edward  Egerton,  the  author  of  A  Short  His- 
tory of  BrltUh  Colonial  Policy.  Especially  lotorest- 
ing  are  the  chapters  on  the  conque^it  and  government 
of  Java,  1811-16.  In  iei9thiB  "bullderof  Greater  Brit- 
ain" wrote;  "The  eito'it  and  high  value  ot  our  posse."*- 
siona  in  India  render  the  acquisition  of  further  terri- 
tory, particularly  in  new  and  less  civilized  countries, 
comparatively  unimportant  and  perhaps  objectionable." 

Henry  George's  brilliant  career  in  American  letters 


and  politics,  and  its  dramatic  close,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  in  this  country.  His  son,  Henry  George,  Jr., 
has  had  exceptional  advantages  In  the  preparation  of 
the  life  of  his  father  Just  Issued  by  the  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company.  The  elder  George  left  many  jour- 
nals and  autobiographical  writings,  and  the  son  him- 
self waa  closely  associated  with  his  father's  work  in  all 
the  latter  years.  The  episodes  of  George's  life, — hlsboj- 
hooil  and  life  at  sea,  his  fierce  struggle  with  poverty  in 
California,  the  writing  and  publishing  of  Progress  ntid 
Povcrt)!,  and  tbe  later  years  of  authorship,  lecturing, 
and  political  caiiiiinlgnlng,  ending  with  Ills  sudden 
death  during  the  Xew  York  mayoralty  campaign  of 
1897,— are  all  events  of  interest  In  themselves,  and  few 
recent  blouraphles  are  more  replete  with  picturesque 
Incident. 

Diimcs  and  Daii'ihlrrs  of  Colimhil  Days,  by  Ger- 
nldlne  Brookn  (Crowell),  is  a  collection  of  narrative 
sketches  of  fuch  historical  persoiiHgeH  as  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, aptly  dcscribeil  as  the  "founder  of  the  first 
woman's  club  in  Amsrica;"  Margaret  Brent,  "the 
woman  ruler  of  Marylimd"  in  16S0 ;  Madam  Sarah 
Knight,  "a colonial  traveler"  in  ITM;  Eliza  Lucas,  of 
Charleston,  afterwanis  wife  of  Chief-Justice  Charles 
Plnckney  ;  Martlia  Washington,  Abigail  Adams,  Eliza- 
beth Schuyler,  Frances  Mary  Jacqueliue  li&  Tour,  and 
Sarah  Wister  and  Deborah  Norris.  of  Phllailelphia. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Walton  has  written  a  painstaking  ac- 
count  of  Conrad  Welser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of 
Colonial  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia :  George  W.  Ja- 
cobs &  Co.),  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  part  played  by 
Weiser  In  guiding  and  controlling  the  Indian  policy  of 
colonial  Pennsylvania  and  the  South,  thereby  postpon- 
ing the  threatened  rupture  with  the  Six  Nations  until 
the  English  colonies  were  prepared  to  cope  with  tbe 

Mr.  Edward  Robins,  the  author  of  Echoes  o/(fteP(aj/; 
fioiue,  has  prepared  interesting  biographical  sketches 
of  Tiuel^e  Orcat^lctors  (Putnams).    The  personalities 
included  In  this  group  are  Garrlck,  Kemble,   Kean, 
Junius  Brutus  Bootli,   Forrest,   Macready,   Mathews, 
Pechter,  Edwin  Booth,  Burton,  Edward  A.  Sothem,  and 
John  Lester  Wallack.    Encli  sketch  Is  prefaced  by  a 
portrait  in  photogravure,  and  there  are  various  other 
illustrations  int«rspersed  through  the  book.    Another 
volume  by  Mr.  Robins 
includes    sketches   of 
Twelve  Orcat    Ac- 
tresses—Aarx^  Brace- 
girdle,  Anne  Oldfleld, 
Margaret  WoEQngton, 
Frances  Abington, 
Sarah    Siddons,    Dora 
Jordan,  "Perdita" 
Robinson,     Frances 
Aim  Kemble,  Rachel, 
Charlotte      Cushman. 
Adelaide  Neilson,  and 

Mr.  Clement  Scot^ 
little  volume  on  Ellen 
Terry  (Stokes)  is  nota^ 
ble  for  its  quotations 
from  important  lett«rB 
relating  to  the  early 
appearance  ofUlsa 
Fronttapi™  (reduced)  o(  "Twei™  Terry,  and  othw  docu- 
""">""  Tuateriala  ot 
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companioa  volume, 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Dith- 
ni»r  Wlls  the  story  o( 
John  i>rcic,  who  bns 
long  been  famed  as  onr 
mosl  saccensful  Ameri- 
an  "society"  nct«r, 
ud  is  now  sustuinlng 
Ihe  title  rOle  in"  Kich- 
aid  Carvel."  Kach  of 
Ihrae  little  books  is 
profuDely  illiuttrnted 
ftom  pliotodtrnphs. 

Lincoln  at  Worfc 
(Boston  :  United  So- 
tiety  of  Christian  En- 
4Mvor>.  by  AViilinm 
O.  Stoddard,  U  n  vol- 
nine  of  aketcheH  made 

up  from  material  eontributsd  by  Mr.  Stoddard  orlgl- 
ully  totfae  Christian  Eiidmw)r  Worh}.  Mr.  Stoddnnl 
nw  Ijlncoln  nnder  various  circumHtanoes,  in  liis  capa- 
city an  one  of  his  Hecretarles  at  tlie  White  House,  and 
this  volume  of  anecdotes  and  descriptivu  scenes  from 
Ihe  life  and  career  of  Lincoln  has  special  interest  and 
nine.  Mr.  Stoddard  declares  that  under  all  c:irciini- 
■tanceit,  in  coiiiparison  witli  tlie  men  about  him,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  greatness  and  superiority  were  evident. 

In  the  series  of  '-Beacon  Biographies"  (Small,  May- 
luird  Jt  Co.)  the  latest  addition  is  a  sketch  of  J.  Fen  j- 
more  Cvoper,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  S.  Clyriier.  Tiiese  lives  of 
«minent  Americans,  published  in  a  form  and  size  con- 
renieut  for  the  poclcet,  and  each  equippetl  with  an  all' 
thentic  portrait,  a  chronology,  and  a  bibliof^aphy,  fur- 
nish just  the  information  relating  to  personal  careers 
that  is  lacking  in  school  text-lxwks  of  history  and  liter- 
UDre.  Every  high-school  student  in  the  cniintry  should 
find  the  time  to  read  these  attractive  little  volumes. 

So  HucceKsful  have  been  the  "Beacon  Biographies" 
thus  far,  that  the  publishers  have  projected  a  similar 
aeries  having  tor  its  subjects  the  careers  of  English 
worthies.  In  the  "Westminster  Biographies"  the  life 
«(  John  Wesley,  by  Frank  Baulield,  and  the  life  of 
.4dinir<il  Dwiean,  by  H.  W.  Wilson,  have  come  from 
the  press.  In  the  United  Stales  the  lives  of  few  Ameri- 
oms  are  more  familiar  than  that  of  Wesley,  while  of 
Dancan  it  may  be  said  that  few  emineiit  Britoiis  are 
leas  known  here. 

A  slightly  larger  page  constitutes  the  main  outward 
dilleitnce  between  the  "  Rivevsirte  Biographical  Series" 
(Houghton,  Mifflia  &  Co.)  and  its  forerunners,  the 
"Beacon  Biographies."  There  certainly  was  room  for 
a  sketch  of  Jnmcs  B.  Ende,  the  engineer  who  built  the 
St.  Louia  bridge  and  the  Mississippi  jetties,  nn<l  Mr. 
Louis  How  has  written  an  entertaining  account  of  this 
energetic  Westerner's  career.  Antlrfw  J'ickton,  by 
W.  G.  Brown,  and  Benjnmtn  FriiiikUn.  by  Paul  E. 
Moore,  are  lat«r  iiisnes  in  the  series,  while  the  lives  of 
other  eminent  Americans  are  announced  for  early  pnb- 

Miss  Jeaortette  L.  Gilder,  who  has  had  such  a  long, 
varied,  and  industrious  career  as  a  literary  worker  In 
Sew  York  City,  has  found  time  from  her  indefatigable 
moA  in  erliting  the  Critic  to  write  The  AxitnhlogTnphy 
cf  tt  Tom-Boy  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).    Miss  Gilder 


known  in  the  literary  activities  of  Sew  York,  for  one 
of  her  brothers  is  the  editor  of  the  Century  ^^/l{|n^lne, 
and  another  an  editor  of  the  Critic.  The  AHtoblog- 
raphy  is  a  very  spirited  and  wholesome  story,  which 
will  be  well  placed  In  any  wholesome  girl's  hands. 

Dr.  Lewis  K.  Harley's  monograph,  FrwiclH  Llebcr: 
HU  Life  <ind  PuUHcnl  Phlhmiphu  (Macmillan),  re- 
lates the  more  significant  facts  in  asingularly  Inspiring 
career.  I>r.  IJelier  came  to  this  country,  an  exile  from 
the  Gernisn  tHtlierlimd,  hi  IH-JT,  and  for  a  period  of 
forty-five  years,  as  a  writer  and  teacher  of  political 
science,  he  exei-tetl  a  niarkeil  influence  on  American 
thought.  Ijecturing  at  South  Carolina  College  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  at  Columbia  College  in  New 
York  City  for  fifteen  years.  Dr.  Lieber  was  able  to 
Inipresshlsldenson  hundreds  of  pupils,  lie  first  taught 
American  youth  to  resjiect  German  scholai-ship. 

A  neweditionof  .Mr.  Austin Dobson'saiimirablemem- 
oir  of  Henry  Flehlliiij  conies  from  the  press  of  Uudd, 
Mead  &  Co.  The  author  hiis  reverillud  his  stat«itienta 
and  added,  either  In  the  text  or  in  note^,  such  bits  of 
fresh  inforniatiun  as  liave  come  to  his  knowledge  since 
the  publication  of  the  earlier  editions. 

Bach  year  brings  us  at  least  one  significant  book  of 
literary  reminiscence,  and  the  last  year  of  the  century 
hiis  proved  to  l>e  no  exception  t<j  the  rule.  In  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Howells'  LItcrtiry  Frlriitls  niul  At^iuilnt- 
once  (Harpers)  we  have  a  niost  delightful  fund  of 
aiiecdot«  and  personal  recollection  reganling  the  men 
and  women  wlio  have  hud  a  lemllng  part,  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  in  the  creating  of  a  distinctively  Amer- 
ican literature.  Emerson,  IjOivell.  Ilawlhome,  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  Hayard  Taylor,  Celia  Thaxter,  Mmund 
Clarence  Stedinati.  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   ar« 
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among  the  personalities  included  in  Mr.  Howells' 
familiar  company  ;  and  what  American  writer  of  to-day 
is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Howells  himself  to  sur- 
round his  characters  with  the  "atmosphere"  of  the 
literary  Boston  and  the  literary  New  York  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  ? 

The  latest  issues  in  Marion  Harland's  "Literary 
Hearthstones"  series  (Putnams)  are  Hannah  More  and 
John  Knox.  These  studies  of  the  home  life  of  the 
writers  and  thinkers  represented  are  sympathetic  and 
entertaining. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Of  the  books  of  1900  in  the  purely  literary  field,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Stedman's  An  American  Anthology  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  conies  easily  first  in  importance.  In  this 
handsome  volume,  Mr.  Stedman  has  grouped  the  Ameri- 
can productions  in  verse,  from  1787  to  1900,  which  illus- 
trate his  earlier  volume,  Poets  of  America.  He  warns 
the  reader,  in  his  full  and  careful  Introduction,  that 
the -4.nt/ioZo(7|/  is  not,  and  is  not  meant  to  be,  a  treasury 
of  imperishable  American  poems,  in  the  sense  of  Pal- 
gjrave's  classical  compilation  of  English  poems.  The 
volume  is,  "in  a  sense,  the  breviary  of  our  national 
poetic  legacies  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  twen- 
tieth. Now  that  it  is  finished,  it  seems  to  the  compiler, 
at  least,  to  afford  a  view  of  the  successive  lyrical  mo- 
tives and  results  of  our  first  hundred  years  of  song, 
from  which  the  critic  or  historian  may  derive  conclu- 
sions, and  possibly  extend  his  lines  into  the  future." 
Mr.  Stedman  has  refrained  from  cutting  any  of  the 
poems  which  appear  in  the  Anthology,  and  his  aim 
has  been  to  present  a  poet  variously  and  at  his  best. 
Some  poems  have  been  included  which  were  not  written 
by  poets — the  notable  productions  of  "masterful  per- 
sonages, not  writers  by  profession,"  as  well  as  the 
texts  of  "hymns,  patriotic  lyrics,  and  other  memora- 
bilia that  have  quality."  Mr.  Stedman's  system  of 
classification  has  been  chronological  instead  of  in 
groups,  each  animated  by  a  master,  as  in  the  Victo- 
rian Anthology.  After  the  Anthology  proper,  which 
occupies  nearly  eight  hundred  pages  of  two  columns 
each,  Mr.  Stedman  has  appended  biographical  sketches, 
giving  briefly  the  facts  in  the  lives  of  each  and  all  of 
the  writers  whose  verses  are  quoted  in  the  volume. 
Following  this  is  an  index  of  first  lines,  then  an  index 
of  titles,  and  finally  an  index  of  authors,  so  that  every 
detail  of  the  scheme  of  the  work  is  fitted  to  harmonize 
in  utility  and  intelligent  coordination  with  the  loving 
and  masterly  labor  of  the  editor.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely bound  in  red  cloth,  with  a  frontispiece  composed 
of  eight  exquisite  vignettes  of  Longfellow,  Foe,  Whit- 
man, Whittier,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Lanier. 

In  his  Study  of  English  and  American  Poets 
(Scribuers),  Dr.  J.  Scott  Clark  adopts  the  "  laboratory 
method  "  in  his  attempt  to  point  a  way  to  the  study  of 
the  English  clas.sic8  which  will  produce  positive  results. 
This  method  "consists  in  determining  the  particular 
and  distinctive  features  of  a  writer's  style,  in  sustaining 
this  analysis  by  a  very  wide  consensus  of  critical  opin- 
ion, in  illustrating  the  particular  charact^^ristics  t)f 
each  writer  by  carefully  selected  extracts  from  his 
works,  and  in  then  requiring  the  pupil  to  find,  in  the 
works  of  the  writer,  parallel  illustrations." 

That  kindly  and  witty  philosopher,  Mr.  K.  S.  Martin, 
publishes  a  wholly  charming  little  volunu»  of  essays 
under  the  enticing  name,  Lucid  Intervals  (Harpers), 
which  discourse  genially  and  shrewdly  of  such  subject^s 


as  "Children,"  "Husbands  and  Wives,'^  "Riches," 
"  Some  New  York  Types,"  and  other  social  topics  of  in- 
terest to  every  sane  man,  but  more  especially  to  those 
men  and  women  within  the  atmosphere  of  Manhattan 
Island. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  leaves  one  freer  to  admire 
his  felicity  of  phrase  and  grace  of  method  in  his  newest, 
handsome  little  book  of  essays,  Sleeping  Beauty  and 
Other  Prose  Fancies  (John  Lane),  for  there  is  decidedly 
less  obtrusion  of  Le  Gallienne  than  one  has  been  led  to 
fear  by  earlier  utterances.  The  essays  are  in  miniature, 
no  less  than  twenty-two  getting  within  the  covers  of 
this  neat  little  volume.  One  of  them  briefly  gives  the 
author's  impressions  of  America,  another  defends  Mr. 
Stevenson  from  Mr.  George  Moore's  strictures,  while 
the  most  striking  number  of  all  is  largely  occupied 
in  "showing  up"  what  is  cheap  and  bad  in  some  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  works.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  admits  that  "  The 
Absent-Minded  Beggar"  is  a  "fascinating  jingle  ; "  but 
he  thinks  it  "  unworthy  to  represent  so  great  and  so 
distinguished  a  country  as  England  at  such  a  mo- 
ment." 

Dr.  Ferris  Greenslet  makes  his  study  of  Joseph  Olarir' 
vill  (Macmillan),  his  life  and  his  writings,  really  a  study 
of  English  thought  and  letters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  chapters  on  the  Cambridge  Platonists  and 
the  ghost  stories  and  witchcraft  superstitions  of  the 
period  are  especially  well  done  and  useful. 

Mr.  Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  written  a  monograph  on  The  Rise 
of  Form,al  Satire  in  England  Under  Classical  Influr 
ence.  This  monograph,  which  has  been  published  for 
the  university,  will  be  found  useful  for  purposes  of 
reference. 

In  the  series  on  "Periods  of  European  Literature*^ 
(Scribners),  Dr.  G.  Gregory  Smith  has  contributed  a 
volume  entitled  The  Transition  Period^  dealing  with 
the  main  European  literatures  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  Walter  Raleigh's  Milton  (Putnams)  is  an  appre* 
elation  of  the  poet  from  the  point  of  view  of  twentieth- 
century  criticism.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  unre> 
strained  and  unaffected  praise  of  a  seventeenth-century 
writer  whom  fashion  has  long  since  decreed  to  go  un- 
read. Mr.  Raleigh  "dares  to  be  a  Daniel"  among  th» 
critics  of  to-day. 

Among  the  important  literary  studies  published  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard's  EvolAk^ 
tion  of  the  English  Novel  (Macmillan).  Professor 
Stoddard  develops  his  theme  under  the  following 
heads  :  "  The  Growth  of  Personality  in  Fiction  ; "  "  The 
Historical  Novel;"  "The  Romantic  Novel;"  "The 
Novel  of  Purpose,"  and  "The  Modern  Novel  and  Its 
Mis.sion." 

Prof.  Charlton  M.  Lewis,  of  Yale  University,  has 
written  a  brief  manual  for  students  on  The  Beginnings 
of  English  Literature  (Ginn  &  Co.).  In  this  work  the 
author  has  attempted  not  so  much  a  history  of  early 
English  literature  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of ' 
the  later  literature.  The  introductory  chapter  is  purely 
historical,  and  is  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  those  stu- 
dents "  who  ought  to  know  something  of  English  hia- 
tory  l)efore  tlioy  approach  English  literature,  but,  in. 
faot^  often  do  not.'' 

The  Browning  Study  Programmes  prepared  by 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  the  editors  of 
Poet-Lore,  has  been  published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  Sc  Co. 
in  two  attractive  little  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is- 
prefaced  by  a  valuable  "  General  Introduction."    For 
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compact  stat«men(  of  tact  nnd  Urse  expresniOD  of  crlti- 
dsm  these  books  have  mrely  been  equaled. 

Anne  Gilchrist  and  Wait  Whltmiin  is  the  title  of  an 
iDtermting  study  by  Kliznbeth  Porter  Gould  (Fhllodel- 
pfai«:  David  McKay).  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  who  was  an 
KnglUh  writer,  visited  thia  country  in  187(1,  and  passed 
three  years  hei*.  She  died  ia  1885,  Walt  Whitman 
sriting  of  her  that  he  had  known  no  woman  "more 
perfect  in  every  relation  than  my  dear,  dear  friend, 
Anne  Gilchrist." 

The  Prose  of  Edward  Rowland  Stll  (Houghton, 
Uifllto  &  Co.)  comprises  many  of  the  essays  aod  critical 
papers  contributed  by  thepoetto  the  .fltt(int(c3fonl?il]/ 
and  other  periodicals.  In  the  introduction  to  the  vol- 
ume a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Sill's  life  is  reproduced  from 
the  note  to  the  collection  of  his  poenis,  and  several  ex- 
tracts from  his  correspondence  are  presented.  Mr. 
tiill's  poetry  has  been  collected  under  three  separate 
titles ;  Poenw,  The  HerraUaije  and  Later  Poerns,  and 
Hermlonc  and  Other  Poems. 

A -rolaioeot  Studies  and  Apprccldlinns.  by  Lewis  E. 
tiat«8  (Macmillau),  includes  essays  on  "The  Romantic 
Movement,"  "Teunyaon's  Relation  to  Common  Life," 
"  Nature  in  Tennyson's  Poetry,"  "  Hawthorne,"  "  Kdgar 
AlinD  Poe,"  ■'Charlotte  Bronte,"  "Taine's  Influence  as 
a  C  Uic,"  and  other  literary  topics.  The  principles  in- 
vol  "1  in  Literary  IitterpreUitlnn  of  Life  are  set  forth 
by  W.  H.  Crawshaw(MacmlllHU).  Many  concrete  illus- 
trations of  Professor  Crawshaw's  thesis  are  offered  in 
Oreat  Books  as  Life  Teaehcrg,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  (Revell).  Dr.  Htllis,  tor  example,  con- 
■iders  John  Buskin's  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  na 
iaterpretere  of  the  seven  taws  of  life.  Such  works  as 
George  Eliot's  Romola  and  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Let- 
ter serve  as  bases  of  character  study. 


Mr.  Lafcodio  Heam'a  new  volume  of  Japanese  lore 
is  entitled  Shadowlrujs  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  What 
Maurice  Hewlett  has  attempted  to  do  for  Italy  in 
Earthmork  Out  of  Tuscany  (Putnani.t),  Mr.  Heam 
does  for  Japan  ;  but  surely  it  will  never  be  said  of  Mr. 
Heam's  work,  as  Mr.  Hewlett  has  himself  confessed  of 
his,  that  only  one  critic  has  ever  understood  what  the 
author  was  trying  to  "get  at."  The  Japanese  stories 
have  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  directness,  and  the 
essaysand  "Fantasies"  provided  by  Mr.  Hearn  serve  to 
interpret  those  phases  of  Japanese  life  which  to  the 
Occidental  mind  are  moat  elusive. 

The  acumen  of  Mr.  Eliot  Gregory  ("An  Idler")  as 
an  observer  of  our  social  foibles  long  ago  became 
known  to  the  readers  of  certain  New  York  newspapers, 
and  later  to  a  larger  public  through  the  volume  en- 
titleil  Worldly  Ways  and  Byioaya.  Mr.  Gregory's 
new  book.  The  Ways  of  Men.  (Stribiiers),  baa  been  ac- 
corded a  no  less  hearty  reception  than  his  earlier  ef- 
forts. The  hook  treats  of  a  great  variety  of  timely 
topics  in  the  domain  of  modern  social  life.  "An 
Idler's  "  experience  in  foreign  lands  has  a  considerable 
part  in  his  discourse. 

Of  a  more  aerious  purpase  is  Mr.  Richard  Rogers 
Bowker's  little  treatise  on  The  Arts  of  Life  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.),  which  records  the  observations  of  a 
wise  man  of  affairs  on  such  workaday  themes  as  busi- 
ness and  politics,  AS  well  as  on  the  deeper  truths  of  re- 
ligion and  the  higher  relations  of  human  existence. 

Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman,  in  a  little  volume  entitled 
Prtictjcal  Agitation  (Scribners),  has  included  several 
of  his  original  and  very  reailahle  essays  on  different 
phases  of  political  reform.  To  some  minds,  Mr.  Chap- 
man's thesis  will  appeal  as  the  cardinal  principle  of 
what  is  known  in  American  politics  as  "mugwump- 
cry."  As  Mr.  Chapman  himself  puts  it,  the  idea  of  his 
hook  is  that  "  we  can  always  do  more  tor  mankind  by 
following  the  good  in  a  straight  line  than  we  can  by 
making  concession  to  evil,-'  Mr.  Chapman,  therefore, 
is  a  consistent,  uncompromising  "  mugwump,"  and  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

SOCIOLOGY,   ECONOMICS,  P01.ITIC3. 

One  of  the  solid  l>ooka  of  the  year  in  the  department 
of  sociology  is  Social  Justice,  by  Dr.  Westel  W.  Wil-. 
loughby.  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univeratty,  the  author 
of  an  able  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  state,  which  ap- 
peared several  years  ago.  In  the  present  work.  Dr. 
Willoughby  analyzes  the  idea  of  justice  na  an  abstract , 
conception,  and  then  proceeds  to  apply  the  general  prin- 
ciple to  certain  concrete  social  problems.  He  considers 
the  problem  of  social  justice  under  two  heads  ;  the  proper 
distribution  of  ecouomic  goods,  and  the  harmonizing  of 
the  principles  of  law,  of  freedom,  and  of  coercion.  Of 
the  so-called  "canons  of  distributive  Justice,"  Dr.  Wil- 
loughby gives  special  attention  to  the  lat>or  theory  of 
property,  particularly  as  applied  to  property  in  land. 
In  the  second  main  sulxlivlsion  of  the  book  a  chapter  is 
devoted  to  "The  Kthics  of  the  Competitive  Process.'' 
(Macmilian.) 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  has  been  remarkably  successful 
thus  far  in  his  selection  of  topics  for  treatment  in  the 
"  Citizen's  Library"  (Macinlllan),  of  which  he  iaeditor. 
The  publication  of  the  volume  in  this  series  entitled 
World  Politics,  by  Profeaaor  Keinsch,  last  summer,  waa 
very  timely,  and  has  l)een  followed  by  several  others, 
each  dealing  with  some  economic  or  political  problem  in 
which  the  public  is  interested.    In  view  of  the  frequent 
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predictions  of  a  recurring  commercial  depression,  the 
discussion  of  Economical  Crises^  by  Dr.  Edward  D. 
Jones,  is  enlightening.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Bullock's  £8sa|/8 
on  the  Monetary  History  of  the  United  States  de- 
scribe some  of  the  experiences  of  this  country  with 
*'  cheap  money." 

Two  other  recent  issues  in  this  series  are  Dr.  John 
Martin  Vincent's  Oovcrnment  in  SwitzcrUtnd,  noticed 
in  a  preceding  number  of  the  Review,  and  Prof.  Jesse 
M&cy's  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,  IS46-ISOI. 
The  part  played  by  the  American  party  system  in  the 
anti-slavery  struggle,  and  the  final  breakdown  of  that 
system  as  a  controlling  force  in  the  resort  to  arms,  are 
described  by  Professor  Macy  in  a  series  of  thoughtful 
chapters  which  constitute  neither  a  defense  nor  an  ar- 
raignment of  our  political  parties,  but  rather  a  scien- 
tific exposition  of  their  origin,  growth,  and  actual 
workings.  Believing  that  the  party  system  should  be 
used  to  secure  the  ends  of  good  government  until  some 
better  agency  is  provided  in  this  country,  Professor 
Macy  thinks  it  worth  our  while  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  system,  and  to  understand  its  principles 
of  operation.  His  book,  while  historical  in  the  range  of 
its  subject-matter,  hiis  a  distinctly  forward  reach.  Its 
conclusions  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  political  prob- 
lems of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Prof. 
J.  P.  Gordy's  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the 
United  States  (Holt)  has  recently  come  from  the  press. 
The  four  volumes,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  de- 
tailed account  covering  our  national  history  from  the 
beginning. 

The  United  States  in  the  Orient,  by  Charles  A.  Co- 
nant  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  an  examination  of 
the  economic  phases  of  our  far  Eastern  problem,  rather 
than  of  its  ethical  or  political  phases.  The  book  is  well 
worth  reading  in  connection  with  World  Politics,  men- 
tioned above.  It  outlines  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Orient  with  great  clearness  and  force. 

Mr.  John  P.  Young,  in  his  work  entitled  Protection 
and  Progress  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.),  brings  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  hackneyed  tariff  question  considerations 
based  on  the  most  recent  developments  in  American  in- 
dustrial life.  The  bearings  of  the  protective  system  on 
the  economic  situation  in  the  far  East  are  brought  out, 
and  the  significance  of  the  growth  in  our  export  trade 
Is  interpreted,  from  the  protectionist's  point  of  view. 
The  book  is  an  able  and  strenuous  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
.can  protective  system. 

BOOKS   ON   PEACE   AND   WAR. 

The  Hague  Conference  was  the  most  important  at- 
tempt that  has  been  made  in  modern  times  to  substitute 
law  for  force  as  the  guiding  principle  in  the  regulation 
of  international  affairs.  Its  work  illustrated  a  tend- 
ency, and  gave  enhanced  importance  to  international 
law  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  authoritative  guide  in 
matters  of  practical  moment.  AVhat  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence was,  how  it  worked,  and  what  it  accomplished  are 
questions  the  answers  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  find  in 
some  standard  form  ;— and  that  useful  work  has  lieen 
performed  by  a  member  of  the  American  delegation, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Holls,  whose  volume,  entitled  The  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  (Maemillan).  is  not  only  an 
indispensable  contribution  to  the  literaturt*  and  science 
of  international  law,  but  also  a  most  admirable  ci^ntri- 
bution  to  political  and  historical  literature  in  general. 
It  will  be  foandof  great  value  to  college  and  university 


students  of  international  law.  Besides  containing  Mr. 
Holls'  comments  upon  the  work  of  the  conference,  it 
includes  much  documentary  material,  and  it  is  to  be 
especially  noted  that  one  finds  here  the  full  text  of  the 
treaties  that  were  adopted  at  The  Hague. 

The  conference  held  annually  for  the  past  six  years  at 
Lake  Mohonk  through  the  beneficent  agency  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smiley,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  the  ne- 
cessity and  practical  utility  of  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences.  The  latest  of  these 
conferences,  held  in  June  last  and  reported  in  pamphlet 
form,  derived  especial  interest  from  the  work  of  The 
Hague  conference,  Mr.  Holls,  among  others,  discussing 
that  particular  topic. 

One  of  the  most  useful  surveys  of  international 
law.  in  a  single  volume  intended  for  the  use  of  students, 
is  that  of  Gen.  George  B.  Davis,  entitled  The  Elements^ 
of  International  Law  (Harpers),  a  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  which  has  recently  been  brought  out. 
The  author  of  this  work,  in  his  capacity  of  professor  of 
law  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  has  had  an 
exceptionally  good  opportunity  to  consider  the  practical 
needs  of  j^oung  men  who  are  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  country's  service,  not  alone  in  times 
of  wpr,  but  to  an  increasing  extent  in  times  of  peace. 
The  citation  of  authorities  and  of  illu.strative  instances 
and  cases  adds  greatly  to  the  practical  value  of  this 
work. 

We  find  on  our  table  two  useful  volumes  on  armies, 
one  a  statistical  compilation  by  Charles  S.  Jerram,  en- 
titled The  Armies  of  the  World  (New  Am.sterdam 
Book  Company),  which  seems  to  us  I0  supply  reliable 
technical  information  on  the  military  organizations  of 
the  nations  at  the  present  moment  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  else.  The  other  of  these 
books  is  on  the  present  English  military  situation,  and 
is  entitled  The  War  Office,  tTie  Army,  and  the  Empire 
(Cassell  &  Co.).  It  is  by  a  very  distinguished  authority 
—namely,  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.,  and  has  a 
preface  by  Lord  Rosebery.  Its  chief  function  is  to 
awaken  English  public  opinion  to  the  deficiencies  of 
the  army  as  these  were  made  evident  last  year. 

BOOKS    ON    THE    FAR   EAST    AND    ITS    PROBLEMS. 

Captain  Mahan,  in  The  Problem  of  Asia  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.),  states  the  elements  of  the  international 
problem  of  the  Orient  with  his  customary  judicial  fair- 
ness and  thoroughness.  His  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
present  Asiatic  conditions  upon  world-policies  should 
command  the  attention  of  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives. In  Captain  'Mahan's  view,  if  we  wish  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  "ojien  dixir''  in  China,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  do  our  share  in  holiiing  it  oi>en.  China's  territorial 
integrity  must  Ih»  maintaineil.  not  only  by  our  moral 
infiuence  among  the  nations,  but  by  physical  force,  if 
required. 

Mr.  Chester  Holconilie,  the  author  of  The  Real 
Chinaman,  has  written  an  able  work  entitled  TlieReal 
Chinese  Qnetition  {WxUh  Mead  &  Co.).  Mr.  Holcombe, 
who  served  for  tifiet»n  years  as  interpreter  and  secretary 
with  the  United  States  legation  at  Peking,  has  endeav- 
oihhI  to  put  his  rt»atlers  in  ixxssession  of  such  facts  re- 
ganling  the  invplo  of  China  as  may  lead  to  a  clearer 
iHunprehensiou  of  the  Chinese  iK>intof  view.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  i>eculiar  situation  of  which  the 
Boxer  uprising  was  a  natural  outgrowth.  Mr.  Hol- 
comU*  attempts  no  defense  of  the  Chinese,  but  byd»- 
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scribing  and  analyzing  conditions  ami  eveola  he  fur- 
nisheu  a  basis  for  judginuiiC. 

The  stirring  appeal  for  reforiti  in  Chin»,  written  by 
Vic«ro)'  Cbang  Chihtnng  soon  after  tlie  Cbi no- Japanese 
War,  and  promulgated  witli  the  sanction  of  the  Km- 
peror,  ha«  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  S.  I.  Woodbridge 
and  published  in  this  country  in  a  volume  entitled 
CttEn'i'x  Only  Hope  (Revell).  It  is  estiinnt«d  that  a 
million  copies  of  the  original  have  been  circulated  in 
China.  The  revolutionary  events  of  the  past  year  are 
in  a  great  measure  attribute<l  to  the  inSuence  of  this 
book.  It  throws  much  light  on  the  Chinese  reform 
movement. 

The  venerablH  Dr.  W,  A.  P,  Martin  is  the  first  of  the 
eye-witnesses  of  last  summer's  drama  in  Peking  to  give 
to  the  world  the  complete  story  of  tlie  siege.  His  booh, 
The  Siege  tn  Peking  (Revell),  is  not  only  a  thrilling 
narrative  of  dramatic  events,  but  is  in  itself  remarkable 
as  a  work  produced  in  great  haste,  under  most  un- 
Uiward  circam stance n,  by  a  man  long  past  seventy. 
Dr.  Martin's  life  of  half  a  century  in  China  has  given 
him  a  deaoshlp  among  the  foreign  residents  of  Peking, 


and  it  is  said  that  no  other  foreigner,  excepting  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  has  been  so  highly  regarded  by  the  Chi- 
nese themselves. 

In  The  Chi7iCM  Crisis  (Cassell)  Mr.  Alexis  Kransse 
gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  circumstances  that  led 
up  to  the  Boxer  outbreak  of  lUOO. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCKIPTION, 

Books  of  travel  are  frequently  written  by  professional 
globe-trotters,  who  make  copy  out  of  the  trivial  and  di- 
late upon  familiar  historical  monuments,  portraying 
only  the  external.  However  much  they  may  add  to  our 
statistical  knowledge,  tliey  contribute  little  to  our  com- 
prehension of  internal  truths.  Not  so  with  the  authors 
lit  lUllliin  Cities  (Scribners).  Mr.  Edwin  Howland 
Blaslilield,  the  practical  mural  decorator,  and  his  wife, 
a  cultivated  amateur,  have  not  only  traveled  in  and 
lived  in  the  cities  they  describe,  but,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  have  worked  in  their  own  vocation  with  that 
same  spirit  that  imiielled  the  art-workera  of  the  Re- 
naissance whose  achievements  make  the  very  structure 
of  these  Italian  cities.  Where  the  Renaissance  artist — 
the  li[iger-ring  he  wrought,  the  walls  he  painted,  the 
campanile  he  built— is  portrayed  by  Mr.  Blashfleld,  wa 
are  aware  that  his  fellow- work  man  is  speaking,  and 
speaking  sympathetically  and  with  authority. 

Mr,  Anthony  Wilkin's  .A  mono  Hic  Berbers  of  Algeria 
(Cas.iell|  descril)es  a  journey  of  two  anthroiiologists 
among  the  Cliaivia  and  the  Kabyles,  the  two  great  Bei^ 
ber  tribes  of  mmlem  Algeria.  The  value  ol  the  book 
lies  in  Its  account  of  the  habits  and  occupations  of  these 
people.  The  camera  was  employed  to  good  purpose  by 
the  travelers,  and  nome  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
country  are  exemplified  in  the  phulc^raphs  reproduced 
In  connection  with  the  teit. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Selous,  the  African  hunter  and 
traveler,  Is  rHspimsible  for  some  new  chapters  of  adven- 
ture—Sport  «ni7  Tra%'e1,  East  and  West  (Longmans), 
in  regions  as  widely  separated  as  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  Ximrod  of  the  Dark  Continent  fulfilled  a  dream  of 
his  boyhood  days  when  he  came  to  our  coasts,  in  1897, 
"  to  Bee  wild  America,  not  the  new  Europe  of  the  East- 
ern States."  Ili.s  hunting  experiences  in  the  far  West 
were  up  to  the  American  standard  of  breeziness. 

Spanish  Highways  and  Byways,  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates  (Macniillanl,  should  do  much  to  overcome  the 
false  opinions  regard- 
ing the  S|>anish  people 
unfortunately  preva- 
lent in  this  country. 
The  book  gives  the  im- 
pressions of  an  ol)ser- 

man,  who  made  o  tour 
In  Spain  shortly  after 
the  Spanish-Am 
War.    Trave" 


brought  us  tales  of  the 
land  beyond  the  I'yre- 
nees ;  but  Miss  Bates 
has   done   more    than 

sketcli :  her  book  is  an 
interpretAtion  of  the 
Spaniard's  life  and 
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Mr.  CharleB  M.  Tayior,  Jr.,  in  Odd  Bits  of  Truvcl 
wtCh  Brush  aiid  Camcrn  (PhilBi]elt>liia :  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.).  introduces  us  to  more  than  oue  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  Europe.  Mr.  Tajior  is  an  experienced 
traveler,  with  keen  powers  of  observation.  The  text  is 
profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  liy  tlie 
author. 

Oifmpscs  of  Sunshine  inid  SJwdc  tn  the  Far  Xiirth 
(Cincinnati :  Kditor  Publishing  Conit>a[iy)  is  an  enter- 
taining sketch  of  Klondike  travel,  by  I.nhi  Alii'e  Craig, 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

In  i89>itheAincric(i>iArcliilcct  and  Bulldinq  Sews, 
of  Boslon,  issued  the  first  parts  of  a  series  of  portfolios 
entitled  "The  Ocorijiiin  Period,  being  Mcagwretl  Draw- 


lUuBtratlon  (reduced!  from  "The Georglmi  Period." 
*iiOS  of  Colonial  Work."  The  series  as  uow  completed 
comprises  six  such  portfolios.  For  the  especial  con- 
venience of  architects  and  draughtsmen,  the  plates  are 
Tinbound,  and  can  therefore  be  removed  for  separate 
study  or  use.  The  collection  ns  a  whole  lias  extraor- 
dinary interest  and  value  for  many  people  iiesidesarchl- 
tects.  It  would  seem  an  indispenaahie  part  of  the  out- 
fit o(  a  protessionni  man  engaged  in  the  planning  or 
decoration  of  American  residences,  either  smaller  or 
greater.  Not  only  does  it  present  a  great  numberof  the 
exteriors  ot  tlie  n-niaining  hoUEws  bnilt  in  this  conntry 
in  the  period  from  1750  tfi  1815  or  1830,  whetlier  In  Mas- 
sachusett-s,  New  York,  Peimsylvania,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, or  the  Corolinaa,  but  it  also  presents  a  great 
wealth  of  drawings  showing  interior  details ;— for  ex- 
ample, staircases  with  tlielr  newels  and  balnsters,  jianel- 
work,  and  moldings  of  all  sorts,  and  also,  to  some 
extcTit,  the  furniture  ot  that  perlo<l. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  so-called  "Co- 
lonial" architecture  in  this  country,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  tendency  has  been  commendable.  Our  ances- 
tors who  built  houses  in  the  period  just  before  and  Just 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  showed  a  liiglier  degree  of 
architectural  taste  and  skill  than  was  shown,  us  a  rule, 
In  the  period  from  Andrew  Jtickson's  time  to  thatof  the 
architectural  monstrosities  built  just  after  the  Civil 
War.  Thus  the  revival  of  the  Colonial  spirit  and 
method  has  been  part  of  a  generally  improved  taste  in 
all  matters  of  an  artistic  nature. 

It  is  not  possible  to  point  to  one  precise  tyi>e  of  house 


and  say  that  )t  stands  for  the  Colonial  style,  for  there 
was  considerable  variety  in  the  architecture  of  our  an- 
cestors. But  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  of  what 
we  call  the  Colonial  that  it  was  characterized  by  sym- 
metry in  the  Greek  sense  and  the  use  of  strictly  classical 
details, — by  its  fondness  for  Greek  and  Roman  columns, 
cornices,  and  conventional  effects.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  surviving  specimens  of  our 
Colonial  architecture  are  manifestly  faulty  in  propor- 
tion or  in  some  other  vital  respect ;  but  it  is  also  evident 
enough  that  these  were  not  all  the  direct  production  of 
well-trained  architects.  In  many  cases  the  classical  de- 
tails were  torrowcd  or  ailapted  by  experienced  builders 
and  workmen,  witliout  the  aid  of  an  architect  in  the 
fixing  of  proportions.  I[i  many  otiier  instances,  doubt- 
less,  tlie  lack  of  ample  means  led  to  the  curtailment  of 
designs,  with  unfortunate  results. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  architectural  shortcomings 
of  our  early  lioiise-building,  the  survivals,  as  a  whole, 
constitute  a  very  charming  legacy,  and  help  not  a,  little 
to  give  substance  to  the  feeling  of  respect  and  esteem 
that  we  are  taught  to  entertain  for  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  our  republic.  If  the  young  American  colo- 
nies were  not  great  or  mighty  as  conipared  with  Eng- 
land or  France,  there  was  at  least  some  dignity  and 
some  elegance  in  American  life, — a  fact  that  these  old 
homesteads  prove  to  us  l)eyond  dispute,  whether  in 
Maasachuaetts,  the  Middle  States,  or  the  South. 

These  portfolios,  therefore,  are  not  of  value  exclu- 
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dTsIj  for  Um  Architect  or  far  people  who  are  taking  a 
put  Id  the  planoltig  of  their  own  homes,  but  they  are 
of  very  great  Tolue  from  the  historical  standpoint. 
They  throw  light  apon  the  social  life  and  manners  of 
the  time,  and  they  preaerre  for  us  a.  great  mass  of  con- 
crete documentary  material,  so  to  speak,  which  it  would 
he  most  unfortunate  to  lose.  This  collection  is  not  con- 
flned  to  country  and  plantation  houses,  or  to  comforts 
Able  town  residences  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  the  other  Colonial  capitals  and  centers,  but 
x1m>  gives  us  the  details  of  a  number  of  interesting  and 
important  public  buildings  of  that  period — as,  for  ex- 
Hinple.  the  old  State  House  in  Boston,  the  City  Hall  in 
Sew  York,  and  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

Whether  from  the  technical  or  the  general  aspect, 
these  halt-doiea  portfolios  seem  quite  indispensable. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  plates  are  14  inches  by  10, 
and  that  each  portfolio  contains  perhaps  from  thirty  to 
fitly  p)at«3,  besides  which.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  port- 
folios, one  finds  some  fifty  large  pages  of  descriptive 
text,  with  numerous  small  illustrations.  The  Am,erl- 
cnn  Architect  and  Building  News,  in  preparing  this 
really  monumental  work,  has  had  the  assistance  of 
a  considerable  number  ot  architects  who  have  made  the 
necessary  meHsurenionta  and  drawings  with  great  care 
and  skill. 

Another  publication  combining  historical  and  genea- 
logical material  with  pictures  showing  the  house-build- 
tng  of  our  forefathers — and  ot  an  exceptional  importance 
and  value— is  entitled  Early  New  York  Hontea  (New 
York  :  Francis  P-  Harper),    It  is  supplied  with  histor- 
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irsi  and  genealogical  notes  by  Mr.  William  S.  Pelle- 
ireau.  In  no  other  greatcity  is  Che  processof  rebuilding 
v'oine  on  mi  fast  at  present  as  in  the  chief  city  of 
.America.  Every  year  sees  the  demolition  ot  a  great 
iiumlier  of  ijuatnt  and  interesting  old  houses  in  the 
earlier  residential  parts  ot  the  city,  to  make  way  tor 
new  business  blocks.  Many  of  these  old  houses  were 
a,i-iOciBted  either  with  well-known  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory ot  the  city,  or— yet  more  frequently— with  well- 
known  families.  This  work  is  issued  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion, and  the  transitional  conditions  ot  New  York  must 
enrely  give  it  an  ever-increasing  value. 

The  Architectural  .Aiinudf- though  published  un- 
der the  auspices  of  that  very  brilliant  and  hopeful  new 
organization,  the  Arehltectural  league  ot  America,  and 
thoroughly  representative  of   the  league's  aims   and 


methods— is  none  the  lesa  the  result  of  one  man's  Iresh 
point  of  view  and  editorial  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
That  man  is  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  one  of  the  younger 
architects  of  Philadelphia,  who  several  years  ago  spent 
some  time  abroad  as  the  holder  of  the  traveling  schol- 
arship in  architecture  of  tho  University  ot  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  who,  since  his  return,  has  shown  a  rare  capa- 
city for  organization,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  America.  Mr.  Kelsey  is  one  of 
the  tew  American  architects  wlio  seems  to  have  been 
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able  to  lay  hold  upon  the  conception,  so  familiar  in 
Europe,  of  harmony  and  symmetry  in  the  architectural 
arrangement  of  cities.  The  Architectural  League,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  a  federal  union  ot  certain 
local  architectural  organizations  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Washing- 
ton, Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Toronto,  Its  keynote  is 
evidently  zeal  with  knowledge.  It  puts  progress  before 
precedent,  and  believes  more  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  But  its  preference  for  progress  is  not  in  igno- 
rance of  precedent,  for  it  makes  conspicuous  use  of  the 
comparative  method.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  at 
last  that  American  architects  are  studying  the  »<cience 
ot  cities,  and  are  bringing  their  art  to  the  aid  of  the 
modern  engineer  on  the  one  hand  and  ot  the  landscape 
designer  on  the  other.  The  .Annual  for  1900  has  great 
variety  both  of  illustration  and  toit,  and  reflects  in  the 
most  attractive  and  agreeable  way  the  best  current 
work  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  many  interesting 
plans  and  illustrations  are  those  of  Mr.  Flagg  tor  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  the 
elaborate  architectural  plans  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  very  elnljorate  setting  forth  ot  the 
work  of  ft  versatile  Philadelphia  architect,  Mr,  Wilson 
Eyre,  Jr. 

The  house  arcliitecture  of  England  has,  ot  course,  in 
times  past  been  the  chief  infiuence  telt  in  the  building 
of  American  homes;  and  the  so^^alled  Georgian,  or 
Colonial,  period  in  this  country  can  only  be  understood 
by  strict  comparison  with  the  contemporary  architec- 
ture of  Englisli  manor-houses.  It  would  doubtless  be  ot 
some  interest  to  American  readers  to  have  a  study  made 
ot  the  English  houses  ot  comparable  size  and  character 
for  that  period.  We  had  last  year  a  sumptuous  volume 
called  Famous  Ho>ncs  of  Great  Britain,  and  Their 
Stories  (New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous}, 
and  we  have  now  a  companion- volnme  entitled  More 
FamoTU  ilomw  of  Great  DrltalTt,  under  the  editorship 
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of  Mr.  A.  H.  Malan.  These  deal  with  great  houses,  as 
a  rule,  of  comparatively  early  origin,  and  too  magnifi- 
cent, as  the  country-seats  of  famous  old  titled  families, 
to  throw  much  light  upon  the  architectural  origins  of  our 
own  modest  Colonial  homes.  This  latter  volume,  which 
describes  twelve  houses,  is  provided  witii  lavish  illus- 
trations, and  is  sumptuously  printed.  The  descriptive 
text  is  provided,  in  a  number  of  cases,  by  the  owner  of 
the  place  ;  for  instance,  Rufford  Abl^ey,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, which  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Savile,  is  described  by 
Ljord  Savile  himself.  Wilton  House,  the  home  of  the 
Karl  of  Pembroke,  is  written  about  by  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke.  Levens  Hall,  in  Westmoreland,  the  home  of 
Captain  Bagot,  is  described  by  Mrs.  Bagot.  Lortl  Sack- 
vilie  describes  his  home  in  Kent,  known  as  Knole.  Tiie 
homes  portrayed  in  this  volume,  with  all  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  their  architecture  and  adornment,  are  of 
more  importance  on  historical  grounds,  perhaps,  than 
on  architectural.  To  read  this  book  and  its  earlier 
companion,  and  to  study  their  pictures,  is  to  gain  added 
light  upon  the  greatness  of  England  and  the  wealth  of 
its  unbroken  traditions,  associations,  and  survivals. 

EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE. 

Much  the  most  important  work  on  education  in 
America  that  has  lately  appeared, — a  work  that  will  be 
constantly  referred  to  in  coming  generations  as  setting 
forth  with  thoroughness  and  good  proportion  the  con- 
ditions of  educational  life  and  work  in  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, — was  pre- 
pared as  a  contribution  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
American  educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
(Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany).  It  is  in  two 
large  volumes,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University.  It  consists  of  a 
general  introduction  by  Professor  Butler,  and  a  series  of 
remarkably  able  and  complete  monographs  by  educa- 
tional writers  of  the  highest  qualifications  on  every  de- 
partment of  organized  educational  activity  in  this  coun- 
try. Kindergartens,  common  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  technical  and  industrial  education, 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  special  work 
for  the  training  of  the  defective  classes,  and  many  other 
topics  are  all  dealt  with  in  this  remarkable  conspectus 
of  American  education.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new 
and  large  edition  of  this  work  may  be  prepared,  and 
may  be  made  readily  accessible  to  the  public  at  a  mod- 
erate price. 

A  collection  of  the  lectures  and  addresses  given  at 
various  times  within  the  last  few  years  by  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  has  been  published  with  the  title  Educational 
Aims  and  Methods  (Macmillan).  These  lectures  deal 
with  various  aspects  of  educational  work,  such  as 
"Methods  of  Instruction  as  Illustrated  in  the  Bible," 
"The  Evolution  of  Character,"  "Hand  Work  and  Head 
Work,"  "The  University  Extension  Movement,"  "The 
Sunday  School  of  the  Future,"  and  "  Women  and  Uni- 
versities." While  less  systematic .  than  the  author's 
earlier  volume.  Lectures  on  Teaching^  the  new  book  is 
an  important  contribution  to  educational  theory. 

A  new  Life  of  Frederick  Froehel^  the  founder  of  the 
kindergarten,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider, 
whose  writings  on  educational  subjects  are  well  known 
to  many  teachers.  (Chicago :  Sigma  Publishing  Co.) 
The  great  value  of  Mr.  Snider's  work  lies  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
whole  kindergarten  system.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
revealed  the  human  side  of  FroebePs  career,  presenting 


an  attractive  picture  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  edu< 
cator. 

Significant  of  an  important  movement  in  education 
is  the  volume  on  Nature  Study  and  the  Child,  by 
Charles  B.  Scott  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  This  book  is  ad- 
dressed especially  to  the  teacher,  and  is  planned  to  meet 
the  average  schoolroom  conditions.  The  writer  has 
sought  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  child  seeking 
knowledge  about  nature,  and  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  purely  inductive,  emphasizing  the  primary  im- 
portance of  observation. 

Mr.  John  Swett,  in  American  Public  Schoola  {Ameri- 
can  Book  Company),  has  provided  for  public-school 
teachers  an  excellent  manual  of  the  history  of  public 
education  in  this  country,  together  with  a  practical 
discussion  of  pedagogics  as  applied  in  American  public 
schools.  In  his  historical  survey  Mr.  Swett  condenses 
much  of  the  material  brought  out  in  the  elaborate 
series  of  monographs  published  by  the  United  States 
Commiesiouer  of  Education,  while  the  second  part  of 
his  book  treats  specifically  of  modern  courses  of  study  in 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  of  school  management, 
of  professional  reading  and  study  for  school  teachers, 
and  of  common  sense  applied  to  rural  schools. 

Work  and  Play  is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  of  talks 
with  college  students,  by  President  John  E.  Bradley,  of 
Illinois  College  (Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press).  In  these 
talks  only  practical  topics  are  treated,  such  as  worki 
play,  health,  habit,  unconscious  education,  and  the 
scholar  in  public  life.  Sensible  conclusions  and  clear- 
ness of  statement  mark  these  addresses,  which  college 
student-s  everywhere  will  find  helpful  and  inspiring. 

"Opportunity"  is  the  title-chapter  in  a  series  of 
essays  and  addresses  by  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria,  on 
educational  topics  (McClurg).  We  have  more  than 
once  heretofore  had  occasion  in  these  pages  to  commend 
Bishop  Spalding's  educational  writings.  The  address 
on  "Opportunity"  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Spalding  Institute,  at  Peoria,  one  year  ago.  There  are 
also  chapters  on  "Woman  and  the  Higher  Education  ;* 
"The  University:  A  Nursery  of  the  Higher  Life;** 
"The  University  and  the  Teacher,"  and  allied  topics. 

In  the  series  of  bulletins  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  contributed  a  mono- 
graph on  Public  Libraries  and  Populur  Education, 
illustrating  important  phases  of  library  extension  and 
library  cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion. The  sketches  of  public-library  activities  in  vari- 
ous American  cities  will  be  found  highly  suggestive,, 
and  may  be  consulted  with  profit  by  all  our  public- 
spirited  citizens  interested  in  the  library  movement. 
The  bulletin  is  elaborately  illustrated. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOME. 

The  number  of  books  published  in  1900  that  might 
properly  be  classed  in  some  such  category  as  "  Domestic 
Dissertations"  seems  unusually  large.  Each  year  the 
writers  and  publishers  are  giving  increased  attention  to 
the  various  subjects  related  to  the  rearing  and  training 
of  children,  while  the  infiuence  of  the  modem  "child- 
study  "  movement  among  the  professional  educationists 
is  marked.  Manuals  of  especial  interest  and  importance 
to  woman  in  her  home  relations  are  many  and  excel- 
lent. Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim's  latest  book,  The  Care 
of  the  Child  in  Health  (Macmillan),  offers  to  all  moth- 
ers the  advice  of  an  experienced  physician  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  child-growth  in  its  normal,  as  well 
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lU  abnorm&l,  aspecte.  For  use  in  the  nick-room,  Miss 
Jiveleen  Harriaou'a  Home  NuTBlng  (Maciuillaii)  ninkes 
available  Ibe  approved  scientific  methods  of  the  modern 
tnioed  Darae.  More  especiallr  addressed  to  the  trained 
Qtuse  herself  are  Miss  L.  L.  Dock's  Short  PapeTS  on 
Surttim  Subject*  (M.  J-oufsc  Longeway,  151  E^tFitty- 
[oDrlh  Street,  Neiv  York).  For  the  freshest  and  most 
saggestlve  treatment  of  domestic  hygiene,  we  commend 
the  new  book  entitled  Air,  Water,  and  Food,  by  Ellen 
H.  Ricbards  and  Alpheus  G.  Woodmnn,  instructors  in 
sanitary  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (John  Wiley  &  Sons).  The  food  question  is 
discussed  by  Horace  Fletcher  in  a  series  of  suggestive 
essays  under  the  general  title,  Olutton  or  EpieuTe 
(SUjne).  Among  practical  manuals  of  cookery  we  have 
The  Hostess  of  To-Day,  by  Linda  H«!l  Lamed  (Scrib- 
nersl,  and  SSS  Desserts  (Philadelphia :  Geonfe  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.). 

European  Travel  for  Women,  by  Mary  Cadwalader 
Jones  (Macmillau),  is  an  invalualde  handbook  of  up-to- 
date  advice  for  the  intending  tourist. 

The  Blunders  of  Women,  by  "  A.  Mere  Man  "  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls),  is  a  production  that  has  already  inter- 
ested, possibly  amused,  but  certainly  not  convi[ice<l,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  sex  that  it  so  unsparingly 
attHcks.  The  correspondence  that  grew  out  of  the  origi- 
nal publication  of  "A  Mere  Man's"  arguments,  in  serial 
form,  is  included  in  the  present  volume,  so  that  those 
who  are  inclined  to  dispute  the  author's  contention  that 
woman's  management  in  tlie  home  falls  below  the 
standard  set  by  her  husband  [n  his  ofBce  may  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  other  side  of  the 
question  presented.  Of  a  far  more  serious  character 
is  The  American  Business  Woman  (Putnams),  a  vol- 
ume prepared  by  Mr.  Jolin  Howard  CromwelL,  a  practi- 
cal lawyer,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  investment,  pres- 
ervation, and  accumulation  of  property.  This  work  Ik 
packed  with  information  about  actual  present-day 
business  conditions  and  methods. 

To  those  women  who  are  more  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  daily  existence  tb^n  with  the  care  of  worldly 
goods  already  acquired,  Mrs.  Helen  Churchill  Candee's 
little  hook,  IIow  Women  May  Earn  a  Living  <Mac- 
millan),  brings  many  helpful  hints,  covering  as  It  does 
the  most  important  callings  and  professions  now  open 
to  women,  and  giving  the  specific  information  most 
urgently  needed  by  the  American  girl  suddenly  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources  for  a  livelihood.  Help*  for 
Ambltloug  Girlg,  by  William  Drysdale  (Crowelll,  offers 
many  suggestions  in  the  same  line.  What  Sh<M  I  Dof 
iHinds  &  Noble)  describes  the  opportunities  open  to 
hoys  fts  well  as  to  girls.  Mr,  Austin  Bierbower's  How 
to  Succeed  (Fenno)  is  a  brief  compendium  of  advice  to 
young  people  on  getting  a  start  in  life, 

Tfie  Stage  as  a  Career,  by  Philip  G.  Hubert,  ,Jr. 
(Putnams),  should  be  of  service  to  all  who  are  looking 
forward  to  a  life's  work  in  stageland  ;  and  for  such  as 


require  a  special  course  of  disillusionizing,  we  recom- 
mend the  admirable  book  by  Mr.  Franklin  Fyles.  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Sum,  entitled  The 
Thcal/re  and  Its  People  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.), 
This  will  tell  ttaeui  just  what  the  American  stage  of 
to-day  is,  and  what  an  actor's  career  means, 

BOOKS  ABOUT  ANIMAl.  LIFE. 

A  good  account  of  recent  advances  in  biology  is  pro- 
vided by  an  English  zoologist,  Mr.  J.  Artliur  Thomson, 
in  The  Science  of  Life  (Stone).  This  book  contains 
chapters  on  "Classification  of  Animals,"  "The  Study  of 
Structure,"  "Physiology  of  Animals,"  "Embryology," 
"  Heredity,"  and  "  Psychology  of  Animals,"  with  corre- 
sponding chapters  on  plant  life. 

In  Studies  of  Anlmul  Life  (Heath)  three  high-school 
Instructors  of  Chicago,  Messrs,  Herbert  E.  Walter, 
WoruUo  Whitney,  and  F.  Colby  Lucas,  have  arranged 
a  series  of  laboratory  exercises  for  the  study  of  living 
animals.  The  methods  suggested  by  this  little  manual 
have  l^een  employe<l  for  some  time  in  the  Chicago  high 
schools  with  pronounced  success. 

From  Boston  comes  an  entertaining  miscellany,  Coit- 
ccrning  Cats  (Lothrop),  by  Miss  Helen  M,  Winslow,  the 
eiUtor  of  The  CUib  Womav,  who  describes  the  cats  of 
certain  noted  people,  oats  renowned  in  history,  cat 
clubs,  and  cat  shows,  and  the  high-bred  cats  of  Amer- 
ica, and  appends  much  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion as  to  cat  hospitals,  cat  language,  and  the  treatment 
of  cats  in  health  and  disease.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  many  famous  cats,  including  "The 
Mutilator,"  the  office  cat  of  the  New  York  Sim. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Lane,  a  breeder  and  exhibitor  of 
dogs,  has  written  "a  book  for  doggy  people."  entitled 
All  About  Doga  (John  Lane).   The  iKxik  is  full  of  prac- 


tical points  for  exhibitors  and  judges  at  dog  shows,  and 
makes  helpful  suggestions  r^arding  the  care  of  high- 
bred dogs  in  sickness  and  in  health.  The  drawings  ol 
prize  dogs  by  Mr.  K.  H.  Moore  are  remarkably  cleveik 
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.ePaclflf.  J.  Barrett.  Forum. 

erlcan  Iiiternalional  Indebted iitBB.  N.  T.  Bacon.  Yale, 

November. 
Anslo-Saxon  Race,  Futun>  of  the.  C.  Bercsford,  NAR. 
Animals.  Uuriiia.  by  Electricity.  H.  C.  Fyf..,  Pear. 
Archwological  ProgiesB,  A.  L.  Krollitniiliai".  Jr..  InlM. 
Architecture!    An  Uld  EnclWi  Couiilry  Houso  for  IT.OOU, 

M.  B,  Medary,  Jr.,Hr.dH.  L.  Fielii.  [,iIJ. 
ArchltucCure:  A  Nnrtliern  Farmbouse  U,  Cost  !3,U00.  R.  C. 

Speiiier.  Jr.,  LHJ. 
Archltectare,  Chlneee.  W.  IT.  Reea.  MA. 
Arctic  Exptidltion  of  Uio  Dake  of  Abruzzi.  O.  Malngodl,  8tr. 
Arctic  Regions,  Discoveries  In  Our.  WW. 
Arachnid,  A  Slngalar,  W.  M.  Wheeler.  ANat,  November. 
Argentina.  Engllali  and  French  In,  E    Dalreaux.  RPar.  De- 
Army  Hospital  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  P.  Plnck- 

ney,  Over.  November. 
Army;  Native  Troops  lor  Our  Colonial  PosaeBslons.  L.  L. 

siaman.NAR. 
Art: 
Art  Education  In  the  Brooklyn  High  and  Manual  Training 

Schools.  Georgia  F.  Arkell.  AE.  November. 
Booka,  Art,  of  the  Season,  R.  Cortiaeoz.  BH. 
Books,  Holiday.  Art  in  the,  E.  Knaufft,  A.MRB. 
Brldgman.  F.  A.,  Art,  Novcmher. 
Ceramic  J nduatry  Ht  the  Paris  Exposition,  W.  Fred,  Art, 

li. 
at.  F.  W.  Mono 

Chriatlan  Art,  Early,  N.  U.  Moore.  Mod. 
Chrlstmas-Tlde  Art.  Annetta  Halliday-Antona,  AI. 
Chromo-Xylography,  Haaie  Recent  Eiamplea  of,  Eather 

Wood,  Inta. 
Coi,  Kenyon :  His  Teaching.  F.  W.  Coburn.  AE,  November. 
Decorative  Art,  Anstrian.B.  Mourey,  IntS. 
Festival  Spirit  in  Art,  E.  Valise.  NatM. 
Flgur«Drawlng.PurpoBeof.H.F.Stratton,AE,  Novel 
Figure  Painting  In  Oil  Color»-ll.,AA. 
French  Art  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  C.  Brlnfon.  Crit. 
Uarrla  Library  and  Museum,  Preston,  England,  1 

Barton,  MA. 
Ulremy-HlrBchl,  Adolf.  Helen  ZImmern,  AJ. 
Landscape^ln  Water-Colors,  AA. 
Lamt^rl.  Edouard,  Sculptor  aud  Professor,  .\,  L.  Buldry, 


Page,  Walter  Gilmao,  A.  Chamberlain.  AI. 

ParlB  Exhibition,  Oratula  Prix  for  Painting  at  thi 

H.  FrantB,  MA. 
Pittsburg  Art  Exhibition.  A.  E.  Uowland,  BP. 
Portrait  »e  Art.  AA. 
Pottery,  Grueby.  W.  G.  Bowdoln.  AI. 
Residence  of  George  Qould.  Florence  N.  Levy.  AI. 
ficulptoFB,  American,  Triumph  of,  Katherine  DeForest, 


a.  BankL. 

king  Superannuation  and  Pension  Funds,  BankL. 
k  of  MiilitreBl,  J.  M.  Oiley,  Can. 


~/:l. 


_..„ . ility  of.  Due  de  Br<«lle,  RDM,  November  IS. 

Belgium.  Reform  of  Hereditary  Succession  and  the  Van  I>er 

Bruggen  Lau-  In,  G.  Lt'grand,  RefS,  November  16. 
Bernhardt  and  Coquelin,  H.  Fouquler,  Hurp. 
Bemlianlt.  Madame:  On  Seeing  Uer  Hamlet,  Elizabeth 

Kohlus,  NAR. 
Bible  as  Liternturo.  J.  E.  McFndyen,  Bib. 
Bliile,  Slgulflcant  Kiiowltnlgu  of  the.  Mary  B.  Brigga.  Cent. 
Biblical  Law :  Trial  of  Acban  by  Lot,  I).  W.  Amram,  GBag. 
Blanc.  Mont,  E.  PIcard,  Nnn,  November  I  und  IS. 
Boilers,  Water-Tube,  tor  Navnl  Service,  B.  U.  Thwalte,  Eng. 
Books.  Greatest,  ot  tlie  Century.   J.  Bryce.  H.  van  Dyke, 

A.  T.  Hadley,  T.  W,  Higginson.  W.  Do  W.  Hyde.  E.  E. 

Hale.  ti.  A.  Gordon,  A.  5J.  Falrhalrn.  W.  J.  Tucker,  aud 

Q.  a.  Hall.  Out. 
BosCon-the   Beacon   of  American   Literature,  D,  Slader., 

LelsH. 


_ _.  LyHll,NA__. 

Brain  Study.  Danger  Tendency  in,  A.  C.  Bowen,  A 

Brazil.  In  the  Heart  of,  J.  A.  Urabam,  MIsK. 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  G.  M.  Smltli,  Corn  ;  C.  8egr6,  NA.Novem- 

berlS. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  and  Haworth,  Evelyn  B.  Parry,  LeisH. 
Burns,  Robert,  as  a  Social  Reformer,  W.  Dlack,  West. 
California,  UniveralLy  of,  E.  N.  Gale,  LHJ. 
Canal.  Best  Istlimion.  H.  L.  Abbot,  Atlant. 
Carolina.  Pronrietary  Government  of,  A.  M.  Barnes,  GBag. 
Catholic  Congressat  Bonn,  Baron  deTranuox.HUrn.  Novem- 

Cats  of  Leisure  and  Lineage,  Harriet  Martling.  Over.  No- 


Allar of  Burnt pfferlnfcChlneae, OC, 

Banking,  Chinese  System  of,  C.  Den  by.  Forum. 
Causes  of  llie  Crisis  in  China,  J.  S.  White  wrlght,  MIbB. 
Chinaman.  Tlie,  P.  Leroy-BeauUeu,  McCI. 
Chlneae  us  a  Universal  Language.  J.  H.  Wlaby.  Mind. 
ChlneseEmplreand  the  Powers.  F.  A.  Roe,  Mod. 
Chinese  Foreign  Policy,  J.  Ross,  Contem. 
Chinese  Peril,  J,  H.  McNeilly,  MBN. 
Church-Burning  In  China,  I.  T.  Headland.  MlaR. 

Cultural  Factors  la  the  Crisis.  P.  S.'Relnsch.  Annals. 
France  and  the  Powers  In  China,  RPar,  December  1. 
Hainan.  Babel  of  Tongues  in.  W.  J.  Leverett,  MlsR. 
Industrial   Slgniflcance  of  the  Anglo-UermaD  Alliance. 


MisaloiiBry  In  China,  F.  T.  Dickson.  Mac. 

Peking.  Foreign  LegaUons  in,  R.  Allen,  Com. 

Peking,  In  aud  About,  J.  Thomson,  WWM. 

Peking  Ijcgatlons.  K.  Hart.  Cos. 

Peking  Relief  Column.  Arrival  of  the.  F.  Palmer,  Cent. 

Peking  Wall,  Struggle  on  the,  W.  N.  Pethick,  Cent. 

Pleaaurea.  Chinese,  General  Tcheng-KI-Tong.EH,  Novem- 

e  Been  Maaaacred, 

low  River,  jtegulatlon  ot  the.  W.  Starlhig.  Eng. 
_t.  The  Four-fold,  J.  Watson,  McCI. 
'tatlanity  M  the  Grave  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentnry,  F. 
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Christmas  Festivities  in  Mexico,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Terry,  WWM. 
Christmas  in  Foreign  Lands,  Elizabeth  T.  Nash,  Chaut. 
Christmas  in  Old  London,  W.  Besant,  Cass. 
Christmas-Tide  in  Mexico.  E.  de  G.  C.  Terry,  Mod. 
Church  Leadei-s,  Social  Ethics  for,  C.  R.  Henderson,  Bib. 
Church  of  England,  Missionary  Movement  in  the,  W.  L. 

Sullivan,  Cath. 
Closeret,  General,  Recollections  About,  K.  Blind,  West. 
Coal,  American,  for  England.  G.  L.  Locket,  Forum. 
Coal-Mining  at  the  North  Pole,  W.  Packard,  NatM. 
Colonial  Governments  as  Money-Lenders,  W.  P.  Reeves, 

NatR. 
Commercial  Organization,  Meaning  of,  A.  H.  Church,  Eng. 
Composers,  Some  Popular  Lady,  Y  \V. 

Comstock  Lode,  Awakening  of  the,  J.  Finlay,  Over,  Novem- 
ber. 
Confederate  Government,  Last  Days  of  the,  S.  R.  Mallory, 

McCl. 
Congress,  Programme  for,  H.  L.  West,  Forum. 
Congress:  The  Men  that  Make  Our  Laws,  L.  A.  Coolidge, 

Ains. 
Congressional  Library,  Mary  Sewell,  Ros. 
Coquelin,  Bernhardt  and,  H.  Fouquier,  Harp. 
Corday,  Charlotte,  C.  T.  Clinton,  Chaut. 
Cowper,  Preacher's  Study  of,  G.  F.  Greene,  Hom. 
Country  Fair,  J.  Moritzen.  Cos. 
Country  Fair,  At  a,  H.  Sutherland,  Home. 
Courts  and  Politics,  B.  Winchester.  GBag. 
Crete,  Exploration  of,  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Contem. 
Cricket  Problem,  More  About  the,  E,  Lyttleton,  Bad. 
"Cromwell,"  Mr.  John  Morley's,  S.  Gardiner,  Contem. 
Cromwell.  Oliver,  Some  Recent  Views  of.  Grit. 
Cross,  Prehistoric,  Rev.  W.  W.  Seymour  on  the,  P.  Caru8,0C. 
Crowd,  Dominance  of  the,  G.  S.  Lee,  Atlant. 
Crucifix  ion  and  the  Wa^*  in  the  Creation,  W.  W.  Peyton, 

Contem. 
Cuban  Republic?  Can  There  Ever  Be  a,  J.  I.  Rodriguez, 

Forum. 
Cuban  Republic— Limited,  W.  Wellman,  AMRR. 
Currency  Act  and  the  Gold  Standard,  Yale,  November. 
Daly,  Marcus,  Einpire-Builder,  S.  E.  Moflfett,  AMHR. 
Dante  Society  at  Ravenna,  P.  Villari,  NA,  November  1. 
Daphnia  Hyalina,  Crest  of,  Minnie  M.  Enteman,  ANat,  No- 

vembcr 
Davidson,  Thomas,  EdR. 

Democracy,  AUeg^  Failure  of,  J.  Bascom,  Yale,  November. 
Democracy,  Machinery  of,  A.  E.  Maddock,  West. 
Dialects,  R.  H.  Bretherton,  Gent. 
Digestion,  Philosophy  of,  J.  Grand,  RRP,  December  1. 
Dogma,  Development,  and  Not  the  Evolution  of,  T.   L. 

Healy,  Cath. 
Drachmann,  Holger,  J.  H.  Wisby,  Arena. 
Drama  Courtesan  on  the  French  Stage,  A.  de  Temant,  West. 
Drunkenness  and  the  Weather,  E.  G.  Dexter,  Annals,  No- 
vember. 
Drurv  Lane  Theatre,  M.  C.  Salaman,  Cass. 
Dueling,  All  About,  E.  Andr6,  Nou,  November  15. 
i:larthquake.  Weathering  an,  A.  M.  Brlce,  Mac. 
Editors,  Some  American  Magazine,  Flora  M.  Holly,  Bkman. 
Education : 
Brain  in  Relation  to  Education,  N.  C.  Macnamara,  West. 
College,  Admission  to,  on  Certificate  and  by  Examination, 

School. 
College  President,  Power  of  the,  L.  C.  Seelye,  EdR. 
Education  of  Children  a  Hundred.  Years  Ago,  S.  G.  Tal- 

lentyre.  Com. 
Elementary  Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  Anna  T. 

Smith,  EdR. 
Elementary  School  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  H.  M. 

Hodgman,  Ed. 
Entrance  Examinations,  A.  T.  Hadlev.  School. 
Examinations,  R.  H.  Quick  on,  H.  Sabin,  Ed. 
Excursions  and  Gardening,  A.  M.  Loehr,  Chaut. 
Federation  of  Educational  Institutions,  W.  MacDonald, 

School. 
Geography,  Physical,  Teaching  of,  R.  E.  Dodge,  NatGM. 
German  and  English  School-Children,  Catherine  I.  Dodd, 

NatR. 
High  School,  Failures  in  the  First  Year  of  the,  R.  G.  Hul- 

ing,  EdR. 
High  School  Reform,  C.  M.  Clay,  Ed. 
Louvain  University,  France,  Teaching  of  the  Political  and 

Social  Sciences  at,  Ref S,  November  1. 
Music  in  a  Liberal  Education,  R.  H.  Rowland,  Mus. 
Music  in  the  Primary  Grades,  C.  I.  Rice,  Mus. 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 

Schools,  Annual  Meeting  of  the.  School. 
Public  Schools,  Problems  Which  Confront  the,  A.  Gove, 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  and  A.  D.  Mayo,  Ed. 
School  and  the  Home,  P.  H.  Hamus,  IntM. 
School  Reminiscences,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  EdR. 
Schoolhouse,  Old  Red,  Passing  of  the,  W.  Sargent,  NEng. 
Secondary  Education.  French  Critic  on,  H.  Milborne,  West. 
Swimming  Baths,  Public,  Jane  A.  Stewart,  Chuut. 
Teacher's  Opportunity  of  Discovering  Individual  Capaci- 
ties in  His  Pupils,  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  School. 


Vacation  Schools,  Helen  C.  Putnam^orum. 

Wanted— a  Teacher,  J.  H.  Canfield,  EdR. 

Women  Students,  Government  of,  Louise  S.  B.  Saunders, 
EdR. 
Egypt :  Down  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  F.  M.  Davenport,  Chaut. 
Electric  Central  Stations  in  England,  F.  C.  Perkins,  Eng. 
Electric  Traction  on  Italian  Railways,  P.  Lanino,  RasN, 

November  16. 
Electricity  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  C.  S.  V.  Brown,  CasM. 
Eliot,  George,  W.  C.  Brownell,  Scrib. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo:  Is  He  a  Poet?  C.  Kernahan,  NatR. 
England:  see  Great  Britain, 

Equality,  Human,  Principle  of,  C.  W.  Berry,  Arena. 
Evolution,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  and,  C.  A.  Kofoid,  Dial, 

November. 
Families,  Breaking  Up  of,  E.  T.  Devine,  Char. 
Far  East,  America  in  the,  J.  Barrett,  Forum. 
"  Faucit,  Helena,"  Review  of.  Black. 
Feathers,  Fine,  W.  C.  Mackenzie,  Cham. 
Fiction,  Current,  Change  in,  T.  Williams,  AMRR. 
Finance:  American  International  Indebtedness,  N.  T.  Ba- 
con, Yale,  November. 
Fish :  The  Food  Killers,  A.  Henry,  FrL. 
Fishing:  Evolution  of  the  ** Kentucky  Reel,"  J.  A.  Hen- 
shall,  O. 
Football  Coach's  Relation  to  the  Players,  W.  C.  Forbes,  O. 
Force,  Reign  of,  Honora  Twycross,  West. 
Fox-Hun  ting.  Advice  on,  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Bad. 
Fox-Hunting  in  America,  Outlook  for,  D.  Gray,  O. 
France 

Bishops,  French,  and  the  Protestants,  1698,  J.  Lemoine, 
RPar,  November  15. 

Land  Reform,  G.  Chastenet,  RPP,  November. 

Reaction,  On  the  Way  to,  HumN,  November. 

Relief  Works  in  France,  L.  Banneux,  RGen,  November. 

Trades-Unionism,   Law  and,  H.  D6pa8S46,  Nou,  Novem- 
ber 16.  ^ 

Women,  Higher  Education  of,  Anna  T.  Smith,  Forum. 
Freedom  and  ''Free- Will,"  G.  S.  Fullerton,  PopS. 
Galveston  Disaster,  Story  of  the,  W.  B.  Stevens,  Mun. 
Game,  Big,  Home  of  the,  M.  Foster,  Mun. 
Game,  Big,  in  America,  G.  B.  Griunell,  O. 
Garden-Making— II.,  E.  S.  Prior,  IntS. 
Gas  Engine,  Development  of  the,  R.  S.  Ball,  Jr.,  CasM. 
Geography  at  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science,  NatGM. 
German  Army,  R.  E.  Park,  Mun. 
German  Emperor,  L.  Klausner-Dawoc,  Fort. 
Germany  and  an  Armed  Peace,  J.  de  Bloch,  RRP,  Novem- 
ber 15. 
Golf  Clubs,  Modem,  and  Modem  Methods,  H.  Hutchin.- 

son,  O. 
Government,  Modem,  H.  de  Balzac,  NAR. 
Government  of  Dependent  Territory,  C.  Becker,  Annals, 

November. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  Transvaal. 

Amateurs?    Are  We  Really  a  Nation  of,  H.  Maxwell^ 
NineC. 

Anglo-Russian  Alliance,  J.  W.  Gambler,  Fort. 

Army,  Church  Parade  in  the,  C.  B.  Mayne,  NatR. 

Army,  Personal  Impressions  of  the,  A.  G.  Boscawen,  NatR 

Army  Reorganization— the  Home  Army,  Black. 

Cabinet  of  Commonplace,  Fort. 

Channel  Islands,  Strategical  Value  of  the,  W.  L.  Clowes, 
NineC. 

Company  Law,  Defective  Addition  to  the.  Judge  Emden, 
NineC. 

Economic  Legislation  of  1900,  E.  Porritt,  Yale,  November. 

Foreign  Office,  Black. 

Government  House,  A.  Galton,  NatR. 

Housing  Question  and  the  L.  C.  C,  C.  S.  Jones,  Fort. 

Imperial  Federation— the  Condition  of  Progress,  £.  Sal- 
mon, Fort. 

Judges,  Her  Majesty's,  NatR. 

Liberal  Party,  Future  of  the.  Fort. 

Map  of  Great  Britain,  Evolution  of  the,  B.  Willson,  Str. 

Military  Education  of  Officers,  T.  M.  Maguire,  NatR. 

Party,  New  Fourth,  Proposed,  NatR. 

Recruiting,  Negligence  in,  P.  G.  Elgood,  NineC. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  Chance  of ,  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Fort. 

Social  Future  of  England,  W.  Clarke,  Contem. 

Women  Politicians,  M.  Ostrogorski,  RPar,  December  1. 
Greek  Religion  and  Mythology,  P.  Carus,  OC. 
Grote,  Mrs.,  a  Radical  Lady  of  the  Last  Generation,  J.  Fyvie, 

Temp. 
Guyon,  Madame,  Inner  Life  of,  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  Chaut. 
Handwriting  Expert,  Art  of  the,  T.  Waters,  Home. 
Hawaii  First— IV.,  E.  S.  Goodhue,  AngA. 
Health  Association,  American  Public,  Annual  Meeting  of 

the,  San. 
History,  Dominant  Factors  in.  Theory  of,  C.  Rappoport, 

RSoc,  November. 
Horses  and  Jockeys,  Our,  Abroad,  E.  W.  Kelly,  Mun. 
Horses  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  E.  H.  Cooper,  Cass. 
Human  Body,  Energy  and  Work  of  the,  E.  B.  Rosa.  PopS. 
Human  Species,  F.  Le  Dantec,  R.  Par,  November  15. 
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Hunting,  Stag  and  Wolf,  iu  France.  V.  ThompRon,  O. 

Hugo,  victor,  as  an  Artist,  Benjamin-Constant,  Harp. 

Hugo,  Victor :  Historical  Background  of  His  Novels,  H.  M. 
Skinner,  Int. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Love-Letters  of  (1830-1822) -II.,  Harp. 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  L.  Stephen,  NineC. 

Ice-Boats  and  Ice-Boating,  B.  Willson,  Cass. 

Imperialism,  Absolutism,  Militarism,  P.  Louis,  RSoc,  No- 
vember. 

India,  I^resent-Day  Progress  in,  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  NineC. 

Indians,  Penobscot,  G.  J.  Varney,  GBag. 

Intellect,  Decline  of,  A.  Lang,  Crit. 

Ireland,  T.  E.  Naughten,  West. 

Ireland,  "  Balfourian  Amelioration  "  in,  H.  Plunkett,  NineC. 

Ireland,  Scheme  for  the  Industrial  Development  of,  R.  J. 
Ambrose,  West. 

Iron  Ores  of  British  Columbia,  H.  M.  Lamb,  Eng. 

"Islam,  The  Sources  of,"  W.  Muir,  NineC. 

Italy:  Equilibrium  on  the  Adriatic,  C.  Mangroni,  RasN, 
November  1. 

Italy,  Monarchy  and  Republic  in.  R.  Garibaldi,  NAR. 

Italy:  Socialism  and  the  Recent  Election,  KasN,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

Japan,  Root  of  Evil  in  :  A  Reply,  S.  Yamaguchi,  Gunt. 

Japan— the  Britain  of  the  East,  I.  T.  Headland,  Mun. 

Japanese  Children,  A.  Edmonds,  Can. 

Japanese  on  the   International  Struggle,  A.  Paternostro, 
RPL,  November  15. 

Jeremiah,  Trial  of,  D.  W.  Amram,  Bib. 

Jerusalem  as  We  See  It  To-day.  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace,  LHJ. 

Jerusalem  in  1900,  C.  Moffett,  FrL. 

Jesus,  Story  of— III.,  C.  Howard,  LHJ. 

Jesus  Christ,  Character  and  Person  of,  C.  M.  Cobern,  Hom. 

Judah,  Royal  House  of,  in  Britain,  N.  W.  Spencer,  AngA. 

Judicial  Costume  in  England,  J.  F.  Walker,  GBag. 

Kentucky,  Early  Conspiracies  in,  Sally  E.  M.  Hardy.  GBag. 

'Kerchiefs,  Of,  Effle  B.  Clarke,  A  J. 

Kindergarten,  Ethical  and  Religious  Imi)ortof  the,  W.  M. 
Brvant,  KindR. 

Kindergartens,  Financial  Economy  in,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  KindR. 

King's  Mountain,  Battle  of,  Bell  Bayless,  AMonM. 

Klondike,  Impressions  of,  C.  C.  Osborne,  Mac. 

Labor  Insurance,  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Different  Branch- 
es of,  M.  Bellom,  RefS,  November  1  and  16. 

Lambeth  Palace,  F.  Watt,  A  J. 

Lausanne,  Holidays  in,  Frances  Grover,  Int. 

Legislators,  Proletariat  of,  P.  Pettier,  RRP,  November  16. 

Iceland  Stanford  Junior  University,  E.  N.  Gale,  LHJ. 

Library,  Model  Public,  G.  lies,  WW. 

Life  Saving  on  the  Great  Lakes,  W.  D.  Hulbert,FrL. 

Literary  Criticism,  German,  Trend  of,  K.  Francke,  IntM. 

Literary  Reputations,  Influence  of  Life  and  Death  on  the 
Destiny  of,  P.  Stapfer,  RRP,  November  15. 

Literature :  Art  in  Language,  B.  I.  Wheeler,  Atlant. 

Literature,  Century's  Contribution  to,  F.  Lynch,  Mod. 

Literature:  Modern  Japanese  Romance,  J.  Hitomi,  RRP, 
December  1. 

Literature :  Peasant  in  Modern  French  Romance,  G.  Pellis- 
sier,  RRP,  December  1. 

Livingston,  Cora:   The  Inn-Keeper's   Daughter  Who  Dis- 
solved a  President's  Cabinet.  W.  Perrine,  LHJ. 

Lloyd's?  What  Is,  S.  A.  Wood,  Ains. 

London,  East,  Types,  W.  Besant,  Cent. 

Longfellow's  JPoeti'y,  J.  Mudge,  MRN. 

Luck,  Law  of,  J.  E.  Purdon,  Mind. 

Machine-Shop  Expense  Account,  H.  L.  Arnold,  Eng. 

Machine  Tools  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  J.  Horner,  CasM. 

McKinley,  William,  A.  Viallate,  RPar,  November  15. 

McKinley,  William :  A  Chronology,  AMRR. 

Maeterlinck's  "Bluebeard  and  Aryan,"  S.  C.  de  Soissons, 
Fort. 

Magazine  Editors,  Some  American,  Flora  M.  Holly,  Bkman. 

Manuscripts  of  Some  Popular  Novels,  Crit. 

•*  Mark  Twain,"  Appreciation  of,  J.  Miller,  Home. 

Marriage  and  Divorce,  P.  and  V.  Margueritte,  RRP,  De- 
cenaber  1. 

Masonic,  Antl-,  Mystification,  H.  C.  Lea,  Lipp. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  in  America,  C.  Bell,  San. 

Mediterranean,  Drifting  on  the,  C.  G.  Home,  Mod. 

Microbes  in  Cheese-Making,  H.  W.  Conn,  PopS. 

Middletown,  Connecticut,  J.  Fiske,  Atlant. 

Miege,  Guy— a  Seventeenth-Century  Ollendorff,  F.  H.  Skrine, 
PMM. 

Millionaire,  Education  of  the,  T.  Beale,  Forum, 

Missions : 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Reports  of  Committees  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the, 
MisH. 
Banza  Manteke,  Story  of— II.,  H.  Richards,  MisR. ' 
Cooperation  in  Mission  Work,  J.  T.  Gracev^IisR. 
Far  East,  Protestant  Missionaries  in  the,  F.  Penman,  Cath. 
God*8  Working  Force  in  the  Mission  Field,  A.  T.  Pierson, 

MisR. 
India,  Christ  Owned  and  Disowned  in,  MisR. 
Madagascar:   Heathen  and  Christian,   W.  E.   Cousins, 
MisR. 


Missionaries  and  Governments.  Louise  C.  Brown,  Contem. 
Moon-Photographs  Taken  with  the  Great  Paris  Telescope, 

F.  Deloncle,  Str. 

Monopolies  and  Combinations,  Classification  of,  M.  H.  Rob- 
inson, Yale,  November. 

Monsters,  Prehistoric,  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  Pear. 

Montreal,  Maids  of,  Mary  S.  Pepper,  Chaut. 

Moreau,  Gustave,  Work  of,  E.  Scnur6,  RPar,  December  1. 

Morgan,  Charles  Hill,  CasM. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  J.  P.  Bocock,  Mun. 

Motive  Power  and  Industry,  A.  D.  Adams,  CasM. 

MUller,  Max,  A.  Lang,  Contem;  B.  E.  Smith,  Crit:  Dial, 
November  16;  M.D.  Conway,  NAR;  T.  J.  McCormack, 
OC. 

MUller,  Max,  Estimate  of,  C.  Johnston,  AMRR. 

Municipal  Government,  Problem  of,  J.  H.  Batten,  Arena. 

Municipal  Water- Works  Laboratories,  G.  C.  Whipple,  PopS. 

Music  in  a  Liberal  Education,  R.  H.  Howland,  Mus. 

Music  in  Primary  Schools,  C.  I.  Rice,  Mus. 

Music,  National,  in  War-Time,  Anna  Mathewson,  Mod. 

Music,  Time-Marking  System  in,  T.  C.  Whitmer,  Mus. 

Musical  Education,  New  Ideals  in,  W.  S.  Pratt,  Atlant. 

Myrmecophile,  New,  W.  M.  Wheeler,  ANat,  November. 

Napoleon  and  Josephine  :  Preliminaries  of  the  Imperial  Di- 
vorce, F.  Masson,  RPar,  November  15  and  December  1. 

Nations,  Rivalry  of— IX.-XI.,  E.  A.  Start,  Chaut. 

Navigation,  Submarine,  W.  P.  Bradley,  PopS. 

Negro,  American,  and  His  Economic  Value,  B.  T.  Washing- 
ton, IntM. 

Negro,  Paths  of  Hope  for  the,  J.  Dowd,  Cent. 

New  England  Authors,  Old  Ageof,  H.Butterworth,  AMRR. 

New  Granada,  Recollections  of,  P.  d'Espagnat,  RDM,  No- 
vember 15. 

New  Hampshire's  Part  in  Sullivan's  Expedition  of  1779,  W. 
E.  Griffls,  NEng. 

Newspaper  Discussion,  Integrity  of,  Gunt. 

New  York  and  Its  Historians— II.,  Mrs.  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
NAR. 

New  York  City,  Moral  and  Political  Duty  of,  Gunt. 

New  Zealand  and  an  Island  Federation,  R.  Stout,  RRM,  Oc- 
tober. 

New  Zealand  and  Australian  Federation,  W.  M'Millan, 
RRM.  October. 

New  Zealand,  Temperance  Reform  in,  A.  Sherwell,  RRM, 
October. 

Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  Helen  F.  Wilcox,  Int ;  T.  J 
Cummins,  Ros. 

Odell,  Governor-elect,  of  New  York,  L.  Abbott,  AMRR. 

Ophir,  Discovery  of,  C.  Peters,  Harp. 

Ox>;gen  and  the  Nature  of  Acids,  J.  Priestley,  and  A.-L. 
Lavoisier,  PopS. 

Palestine :  From  Haifa  to  Nazareth,  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Bib. 

Parable  of  the  Prodigal,  Effective  Pulpit  Presentation  ot 
the,  C.  Geikie,  Hom. 

Parents,  E.  S.  Martin,  Harp. 

Paris  Bordone,  P.  Molmenti,  NA,  November  16. 

Paris  Exposition,  1900,  AJ ;  Vicomte  de  VogU6,  RDM,  No- 
vember 15. 

Pascoli,  Giovanni,  V.  Clan,  NA,  November  1. 

Pasteur,  Life  of,  R.  Doumic,  RDM,  November  15. 

Pauline  Chronolgy,  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hom. 

Pecten  Irradians  Lamarck,  C.  B.  Davenport,  ANat,  Novem- 
ber. 

Penology,  Progress  in',  S.  J.  Barrows,  Forum. 

Peppercorn,  A.  D.,  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  IntS. 

Persecution :  Catholic  and  Protestant,  W.  P.  Lovejoy,  MRN. 

Philippines,  Gold  in  the,  F.  F.  Hilder,  NatGM. 

Photography : 
Century  of  Applied  Photography,  E.  L.  Bowlus,  PhoT. 
Color  Photography,  Notable  Advance  in,  WW. 
Figure  Studies,  T.  L.  Syms,  APR. 
Imogen,  a  New  Developing  Substance,  J.  Gaedicke,  APB» 

G.  Gaedickel,  PhoT. 

Intensification  Methods,  Modern,  J.  M.  Eder,  APB. 

Lens,  Modern,  Evolution  of  the,  T.  R.  Dalimeyer,  APB. 

Toning  (or  Coloring)  Slides,  P.  Hill,  PhoT. 
Pie,  H.  Sutherland,  Ains. 
Pierce,  George  Foster,  W.  Lewis,  MRN. 
Poetry,  American,  B.  Carman,  BB. 
Poetry,  Sources  and  Uses  of,  W.  C.  Lawton,  Chant. 
Poet's  End,  F.  Wedmore,  NineC. 
Political  Affairs  in  the  United  States: 

Election  of  1900,  W.  J.  Bryan,  NAR. 

Lessons  of  the  Campaign,  P.  S.  Heath,  Forum. 

McKinley,  William:  A  Chronology,  AM RR. 
Political  Changes  of  the  Century,  P.  S.  Reinsch,  WW. 
Politicians,  Witty  Retorts  of,  E.  J.  Moyle^Cham. 
Politics  and  Socialism,  P.  Bertolini,  NA,  November  16. 
Polo  of  the  Ancients,  J.  Tyler,  O. 
Ponies,  Thoroughbred,  Breeding,  T.  C.  Patterson,  O. 
Pope,  Temporal  Power  of  the,  H.  Moynihan,  Cath. 
Porto  Rico,  Beautiful,  Blanche  Z.  Baralt,  Int. 
Porto  Rico,  Reasons  for  the  High  Death  Rate  uf ,  P.  R.  Egan« 

San. 
Portugal,  Position  of  Catholics  in,  H.  Maclnemy,  Bos. 
Power  from  Blast-Furnace  Gases,  B.  Donkin,  Eng. 
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Prairie  Chicken  Hnnt,  Old-Time,  E.  Hough.  O. 

PrintiDflT  Press,  Jubilee  of  the,  C  Whibley,  NAR. 

Protective  System,  £kx>nomic  Basis  of  the,  J.  P.  Young, 
Forum. 

Psychical  Research,  Wants  of,  J.  H.  Hyslop,  Arena. 

Ouarantine,  Port,  A.  H.  Doty,  San. 

<juiyera  —I  v.,  E.  £.  Blackman,  Ang A. 

**  Quo  Vadis,"  E.  Lemaigre,  Nou,  November  15. 

Railway  Charges,  Theory  of,  H.  T.  Newcomb,  Yale,  Novem- 
ber. 

Railway  Prosperity,  Consequences  of,  H.  T.  Newcomb,  Gunt. 

Railways,  Government  Ownership  of— IV.,R.  L.  Richard- 
son, Can. 

Re«?iprocity  Commission,  Work  of  the,  J.  B.  Osborne,  Forum. 

*  Rei^n  of  Law,"  Historical  Background  of,  J.  Z.  Tyler,  Mod. 

RfliKion,  Genesis  and  Outlook  of,  G.  Smith,  Contem. 

Keli^rion,  Paris  Congress  of  the  History  of,  N.  Schmidt,  Bib. 

Rhine,  I>own  the— 1.,  Schaflhausen  to  Worms,  A.  Birrell, 
Cent. 

Robinson,  Ro'wland  Evans,  H.  L.  Bailev,  NEng. 

Roman  Forum,  Reconstruction  of  the,  RPL,  November. 

Romances,  New  Historical.  W.  D.  Ho  wells,  N  Ali. 

Romantic  Movement,  Southern,  W.  L.  Weber,  MRN. 

Rome,  Wreath  of,  P.  S.  Reinsch,  Mod. 

Root,  Elihu,  as  Secretary  of  War,  WW. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  on  the  Dangers  to  British  Trade,  H.  Birch- 
enough,  XineC. 

Ruby,  The,  G.  W.  Thornley,  A  J. 

Russia:  Anglo-Russiun  Alliance,  J.  W.  Gambler,  Fort. 

Russia:  Creeds  of  Czarland,  E.  W.  Lowry,  Gent. 

Russian  Officer,  Modern,  A.  Anderson,  Str. 

Russia's  Foreign  Policy,  Contem. 

Sanford,  Thaddeus,  G.  F.  Mellen,  MRN. 

Savonarola  and  the  Reform  of  Women,  G.  Gnerghi,  RasN, 
November  1. 

Scboolhouse,  Old  Red,  Passing  of  the.  W.  Sargent,  NEng. 

Science  and  Citizenship,  H.  Davies,  Mod. 

Science,  Recent,  Prince  Kropotkin,  NineC. 

Scientilic  International  Congress  of  Catholics  at  Munich, 
J.  V.  den  Gheyn,  RGen,  November. 

Scottish  University  Crisis.  W.  Wallace,  Fort. 

Sea,  Bottom  of  the,  R.  S.  Baker,  MeCl. 

Seward,  William  Henry,  W.  Allen,  Atlant. 

Shakespeare  or  Balzac:  Which  is  Greater?  H.  M.  Stanley, 
Dial,  November  16. 

Shakespeare  William— XV.,  The  Last  Years  at  Stratford, 
H.  \V.  Mabie,  Out. 

Shakespeare's  Time,  Domestic  Life  of— IV.,  S.  Lanier,  Mod. 

Shipping.  British,  Development  of,  B.  Taylor,  Forum. 

Sienkiewicz,  Henri,  and  His  Work.,  V.  Marr6u6  Morzkow- 
ska,  RRP,  December  1. 

Simplon,  iiailways  to  the,  A.  Ferrucci,  NA,  November  16. 

Slave,  American — III.,  The  Fugitive,  J.  S.  Metcalfe,  Pear. 

Slavery,  Modern,  L.  Tolstoi,  RRP,  November  15. 

Slavery,  Up  from :  An  Autobiography— V.,  B.  T.  Washing- 
ton, Out. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Country,  In  the,  H.  E.  Miller,  NEng. 

Slum,  Making  a  Way  Out  of  the,  J.  A.  Riis,  AMRR. 

Snuff  and  Snuff-Takers,  Emily  Hill,  Gent. 

Soaps,  J.  Walker,  San. 

Socialism,  Judicial  Aspects  of,  G.  Sorel,  RSoc^ovember." 

Socialist  Congress  at  Mayence,  G.  Milhaud,  RSoc,  Novem- 
ber 

Soldier,  Cyclist,  H.  G.  Wells,  Fort. 

"Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,"  RRP,  December  1. 

Spain,  International  Position  of.  A.  E.  Houghton,  IntM. 

Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries,  Wars  and  Dominion  of  the, 
F.  Barado,  EM^ovember. 

Specie  Payments,  Resumption  of,  J.  K.  Upton,  WW. 

"Spiritual  Life,"  Review  of,  P.  Milburn,  MRN. 

Sport,  A  Philosophy  of,  H.  Graves,  Contem. 

Sjjorts,  After-Dinner,  T.  Morton,  Pear. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Early  Life  of,  F.  A.  Flower,  NatM. 

Stars,  Masses  and  Densities  of  the,  S.  Newcomb,  PopS. 

Stream-Music,  C.  H.  Crandall,  O. 

Street  Fakir,  Strange  Life  of  the,  C.  M.  McGovern,  Home. 

Strike,  Anthracite  Coal,  Yale,  November. 

Strike,  Machiuists%  1900,  E.  L.  Bogart,  Yale,  November. 

Submarine  Boat  and  Its  Future,  J.  P.  Holland,  NAR. 

Submarine  Navigation,  W.  P.  Bradley,  PopS. 

Sullivan,  James,  GBag. 

Sunday  Schools,  Salaried  Teachers  for,  W.  C.  Bitting,  W.  F. 
McMillen,  P.  DuBois,  G.  W.  Pease,  and  F.  K.  Sanders, 
Bib. 

^un\s  Strength,  Tapping  the,  C.  M.  McGovem,  Pear. 


Symphony  Since  Beethoven,  H.  Imbert,  Mus. 

*'Tartuffe :  "  A  Typical  Comedy  of  Molifere,  J^ A.  Harrison, 
Chaut. 

Telegraphy,  Marconi,  Progress  in,  R.  Ferrini,  RasN,  No- 
vember 1. 

Tenement  and  Tuberculosis,  J.  H.  Pryor,  Char. 

Tenement  Dwellers,  Gardens  for,  M.  Loeb.  Char. 

Tenement  Problem :  Making  a  Way  Out  of  the  Slum,  J.  A. 
Riis,  AMRR. 

Tent  for  the  Snow  Line,  F.  A.  Cook,  O. 

Thackeray— II.,  M.  J.  Darmesteter,  RPar,  November  15. 

Theater,  Contemporary,  In  France,  H.  Bordeaux,  RGen,  No- 
vember. 

Theater,  The,  and  Life,  H.  B^renger,  RRP,  November  15. 

Tiele,  Cornelius  Petrus,  M.  Jaatrow,  Jr.,  OC. 

Tide's  "  Gifford  Lectures,"  H.  G.  Keene,  West. 

Time,  Regulation  of,  by  the  Naval  Observatory,  P.  Maxwell, 
Pear. 

Tolstoi,  Count,  Interview  with,  E.  A.  Stelner,  Out. 

Tolstoi,  Count:  The  Philosophy  of  a  Saint,  H.  W.  Massing- 
ham,  Contem. 

Tolstoi's  Denunciation  of  Contemporary  Art,  A.  Hornblow, 
Bkman. 

Toussalnt  L'Ouverture,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 

Town  and  Country  Club,  L.  W.  Betts,  AMRR. 

Tramp,  Society's  Duty  to  the,  W.  H.  Dawson,  Fort. 

Transvaal :  see  also  Great  Britain. 
Doyle,  Dr.  Conan,  and  the  British  Army,  F.  N.  Maude, 

Com. 
Mafeklng,  With  Plumer  to  the  Relief  of.  Black. 
Orange  Free  State,  Plea  for  the,  W.  Sweetman,  West. 
Passing  of  a  Nation,  Black. 
St.  Helena,  Visit  to  the  Boer  Prisoners  at,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green, 

NlneC. 
Usages  of  War  In  South  Africa,  J.  Macdonell,  NlneC. 

Treaty,  Hay-Pauncefote,  M.  B.  Dunnell,  NA  R. 

Truffle-Hunting  with  Pigs  and  Dogs,  M.  D.  Griffith,  Str. 

Trust  Abuses,  Remedies  for,  F.  Parsons.  Arena. 

Trust  Problem,  Financial  Aspects  of  the,  E.  S.  Meade,  An- 
nals. 

"Trusts"  in  the  United  States,  C.  R.  Flint,  CasM. 

Tschaikowsky  in  Lelpslc  in  1888,  Mus. 

Turkey,  Wild,  On  the  Trail  of  the,  E.  Sandys,  O. 

United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  A.  Lewis,  Over, 
November. 

Unity  of  Separated  Peoples,  A.  Blerbower,  AngA. 

Van  Home,  Sir  William,  H.  H.  Lewis,  Aius. 

Vreeland.  H.  H.,  J.  L.  Ford,  Mun. 

War  as  a  Moral  Medicine,  G.  Smith,  Atlant. 

Warfare :  The  "  Pom-pom,"  E.  L.  Zallnskl,  CasM. 

War  Game,  Strategic.  J.  M.  EUlcott,  Llpp. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  H.  T.  Peck,  Bkman ;  H.  W.  Mabie, 
Crit. 

Warsaw,  Life  and  Art  in,  L.  E.  Van  Norman,  Cos. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  Autobiography  of— V.,  Out. 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia: 
Building  of  a  Great  Capital,  WW. 
Centennial  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick, 

Cos. 
Centennial  of  Washington  as  the  Seat  of  Government,  R. 

De  Zapp. 
City  of  Leisure,  A.  M.  Low,  Atlant. 
District  of  Columbia,  A  Hundred  Years  of  the,  A.  Shaw, 

AMRR. 
Washington  Homes  of  New  England  Statesmen,  F.  R. 
Batchelder,  NEng. 

Water- Works  Laboratories,  Municipal,  G.  C.Whipple,  PopS. 

Water  Supplies,  Pollution  of,  San. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  T.  L.  Mills,  PMM. 

Wheat  Harvest  In  the  Great  West,  A.  Burkholder,  Home. 

Whitney,  William  C,  G.  L.  Fielder,  Alns. 

Woman,  American,  Progress  of  the,  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton, 
NAR. 

Women  In  Society,  R61e  of.  Lady  Ponson by,  NineC. 

Woodcock's  Safeguard,  A.  R.  Dugmore,  O. 

Working  Life,  Betterment  of,  R.  E.  Phillips,  WW. 

Working  People,  Improving  the  Condition  of,  W.  H.  Toll- 
man, Cent. 

Workmen's  Dwellings,  History  of,  J.  Buse,  RGen,  November 

Writing  Materials  of  the  World,  Str. 

Wyoming  Fossil  Fields  Expedition,  W.  C.  Knight,  NatGM. 

Yellow  Fever,  Etiology  of,  San. 

YouuK  Men :  Are  Their  Chances  Less  ?  H.  H.  Lewis,  WW. 

Zanzibar,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 

Zionist  Congress,  Fourth,  at  London,  A.  W.  Payne,  MlsR. 
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Ains.       Ainslee's  Magazine*  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
oloKV,  Cliicago. 

AJT.  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

A  MonM. American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.  Anglo  -  American  Mitgazine, 
N.Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.  Y. 

AA.         Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AE.  Art  Education,  N.  Y. 

A  I.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

A  J.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.         Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.        Badminton,  London. 

Baiikfi.   Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 

BaukNYBankers'  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

Bib.  Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

BSjic.       Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

BU.  BibliothfequeUniverselle,  Lau- 

sanne. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgli. 

BB.  Book  Buyer  N.  Y. 

Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Can.        Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cass.        Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

CasM.      Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cath.       Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Cent.       Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
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TKf  Quttn-i  Q"^^"  ^'ictoria  of  England,  wiiose 
Fatal  strength  liad  been  seriously  failing 
'"'""■  for  some  months,  became  alarmingly 
ill  on  Wednesday,  January  1 6,  and  on  Saturday  it 
became  Icdowd  that  her  prostration  was  of  a  para- 
lytic nature.  There  was  a  recurrence  of  attacks, 
and  the  world  learned  that  the  end  of  Victoria's 
great  reign  must  be  near  at  hand.  On  Monday, 
[be  21st,  it  was  announced  that  the  physicians  in 
attendance  regarded  any  permanent  rallying  as 
impossible,  and  that  the  end  might  come  at  any 
moment.  The  members  of  the  royal  family,  in- 
cl  iiding  the  Queen's  grandson,  Emperor  "William  of 
Germany, — representing  his  mother,  the  Queen's 
eldest  daughter,  wliose  own  illness  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  leave  Germany, — hastened  to  the 
[sle  of  Wight,  where  the  Queen  was  sojourning 
at  Osborne  House,  her  winter  home.  Her  death 
occurred  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  22. 

Victoria's  reign  was  so  long  that  even 
untqmiid  if  her  own  personal  agency  in  public 
influenct.  matters  had  been  of  little  significance 
she  would  of  necessity  have  been  identified  with 
a  marvelous  series  of  events  making  up  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  But  Queen  Victoria  from  the  very  be- 
g^ning  of  her  reign  was  a  significant  factor  in 
public  events,  to  an  extent  even  f;reater  than 
could  be  commonly  known.  According  to  those 
very  real,  though  unformulated,  usages  and 
methods  collectively  known  as  the  British  Con- 
stitution, the  sovereign  "reigns,"  but  does  not 
"  rule  ;  "  and  responsible  government  is  vested  in 
the  Queen's  chosen  ministers,  who,  in  turn,  are 
dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  elected  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  influence  of  the  British  sovereign, 
if  tactfully  and  prudently  exerted,  may  count  for 
as  much  in  certain  times  of  emergency  as  the 
more  visible  and  tangible  authority  of  the  Csar 
of  Russia,  not  to  mention  the  German  Emperor. 
And  Queen  Victoria  had  for  many  years  past 
ezerl«d  an  almost  unbounded  moral  control  over 


the  larger  policies  of  the  British  empire.  She 
was  industrious  and  methodical,  patient  and 
tactful,  with  a  memory  that  was  a  great  store- 
house of  knowledge  of  things  past  and  present. 
She  had  retained  the  full  possession  of  her  rare 
power  of  judgment  and  discernment  up  to  the 
very  last.  A  monarch  who  had  seen  fifteen  suc- 
cessive parliaments  elected,  and  who  had  dealt 
with  a  full  score  of  difierent  ministries  under  the 
headship  of  ten  diSereat  individual  prime  minis- 
ters, might  be  expected  to  know  something  of  par- 
liamentary institutions  and  executive  government. 
Her  accumulated  experience,  indeed,  was  so  vast 
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that  the  deference  of  English  statesmen  to  her 
superior  knowledge  had  for  tlie  past  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  her  reign  been  a  genuine  rather 
than  an  assumed  attitude.  In  her  long  reign 
she  liad  seen  five  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
six  Archbishops  of  York  in  office,  and  in  liko 
manner  had  probably  seen  an  average  of  five  or 
six  changes  in  all  the  bishopries  of  England. 
Tiius,  her  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  life 
of  the  State  ('Imrch,  of  which  in  a  certain  sense 
she  was  the  head,  was  profound  and  valuable. 
She  had  seen  Ion!  chancellors  and  chief  justices 
come  and  go,  and  had  outlived  two  generations  of 
judges  who  dispensed  justice  in  her  name.  And 
she  had  known  luindreds  of  sovereigns  and  rulers. 

Slie  had  witnessed  most  of  the  pro- 
of'pi^.     "^^^^  ^^  '''®  ""^^^  development  of  the 

present  British  empire,  and  she  had 
seen  such  growth  of  its  population  and  power  as 
made  it  admittedly  the  foremost  of  modern  states. 
Her  reign  had  been  marred  by  the  needless  and 
unfortunate  Crimean  War  ;  but  otherwise  she  had 
been  able  to  bring  her  influence  to  the  aid  of 
English  statesmanship  in  keeping  England  from 
war  with  any  European  or  American  power.  It 
is  the  belief  of  many  people  in  England  that  her 


personal  influence  more  than  anything  else  pre- 
vented England  from  taking  a  course  that  would 
have  led  to  war  witli  the  United  States  during  or 
after  our  great  civil  conflict.  On  occasions  of 
friction  at  different  times  with  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  and  otlier  powers,  the  Queen's  influ- 
ence was  always  decisive  for  peaceful  solutions. 
Her  enlightened  attitude  toward  the  colonies  had 
promoted  the  growth  of  that  wise  system  of  non- 
interference now  seldom  departed  from,  and  un- 
der which  the  great  self-governing  British  colo- 
nies are  loyal  and  contented.  Her  greatest  de- 
sire as  a  sovereign  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  her  reign  was  that  England  should  not 
be  drawn  into  foreign  war  during  the  remainder 
of  her  lifetime. 


Cellapse 


Unhappily,  this  reasonable  wish  was 


■  and  grief  to  which  the  horrible  war 
in  South  Africa  subjected  her  mind  were  the 
principal  causes  of  the  collapse  which  resulted  in 
her  death.  This  struggle,  with  its  great  loys  of 
life  and  its  menace  to  the  security  of  Sngluid  . 
and  the  position  and  permanence  of  the  empire, 
preyed  upon  her  miud  and  weighed  down,  her 
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Bpirita  continually.  Mothing  in  recent  public 
afiairs  could  well  be  more  pathetic  tlian  the  wan- 
deriDg  mission  of  the  refugee  Boer  president, 
Paul  Eriiger,  on  tlie  one  hand,  proclaiming 
throughout  Europe  the  righteousness  of  arbitra- 
tion Bud  the  misery  that  had  resulted  from  Eng- 
land's refusal  to  arbitrate,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  final  breakdown  and  death  of  Queen  Victoria 
from  the  strain  and  distress  of  a  war  that  might 
have  been  so  easily  prevented.  There  are  at 
times  Tuanifeet  disadvantages  in  the  English  sys- 
tem, under  which  a  wise  monarch  reigns  but 
does  not  rule.  If  Queen  Victoria  had  ruled,  her 
superior  wisdom  and  knowledge  would  not  have 
allowed  that  indolent  and  amateiir  statesman, 
Lord  Salisbury,  to  give  men  like  Chamberlain 
and  Milner  a  free  hand  in  Koutb  Africa,  If  the 
Queen  could  have  secured  the  settlement  of  the 
South  African  dispute  by  arbitration,  and  averted 
'the  war,  her  long  and  beneficent  reigu  would  have 
reached  such  a  climax  of  glory  that  she  might 
well  have  laid  down  her  public  burdens  and  re- 
tired from  the  throne.     i!ut  tliis  was  not  to  be. 


ji^^         So  long  as  the  South   African   war 
Qaitn-a      Continues  with  such  desperate  energy 

field,  with  the  constant  neceaaiiy  ot  fresh  recruits 
for  the  wearied  and  worn  British  army,  England 
will  not  be  able  to  give  much  attention  to  inter 
nal  affairs.  But  in  a  time  not  distant  the  new 
sovereign  must  exercise  an  influence  of  some  sort 
in  directions  where  Queen  Victoria's  influence 
would  scarcely  have  a.ssumed  a  modern  direction. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Queen  was  born 
as  long  ago  as  1819,  and  that  slit  came  to  the 
throne  in  1837.  English  opinion  was  still  affected 
by  that  conservative  reaction  which  had  followed 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Hevolution  :  and  al- 
though the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  changed  and 
modernized  the  character  of  Parliament,  the  in- 
stitutions of  till!  throne  and  the  privileged  aris 
tocracy  were  very  deeply  intrenched.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  tliat  the  Queen  should  ever  have 
had  her  views  or  feelings  modified  by  the  gradual 
development  of  the  modern  democratic  idea.  She 
had  the  utmost  sympathy  with  her  people,  but  she 
never  forgot  for  a  moment  that  she  was  a  queen 
Her  point  of  view  could  not  have  survived  her. 

„ There  came  a  period  of  great  growth 

)cral  and  radical  opinion  in  Eng- 
land, when  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon, even  in  the  public  prints,  than. the  view 
that  Victoria  was  the  last  sovereign  who  would 
ever  sit  on  a  British  throne.  This  feeling  was 
partly  duo  to  the  advance  ot  democracy,  and  the 
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Tut  Outen-  Q"^'*  VictoHa  ot  England,  whose 
fatal  Strength  had  been  seriouBly  failing 
'""'"■  for  some  months,  became  alarmingly 
ill  on  Wednesday,  January  16,  and  on  Saturday  it 
became  known  that  her  prostration  waa  of  a  para- 
lytic nature.  There  was  a  recurrence  of  attacks, 
and  the  world  learned  that  the  end  of  Victoria's 
great  reign  must  be  near  at  hand.  On  Monday, 
[he  21st,  it  was  announced  tliat  the  physicians  in 
attendance  regarded  any  permanent  rallying  as 
impossible,  and  that  the  end  might  come  at  any 
moment.  The  members  of  the  royal  family,  in- 
eluding  the  Queen's  grandson.  Emperor  William  of 
Germany, — representing  his  mother,  the  Queen's 
eldest  daughter,  whose  own  illness  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  leave  Germany,. — hastened  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  Queen  was  sojourning 
at  Osborne  House,  her  winter  home.  Her  death 
occurred  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  22. 

,  .       Victoria's  reign  was  so  lone  that  even 

Omr^uai*^    if  her  own  personal  agency  m  public 

itfutme*.  jnattera  had  been  of  little  significance 
she  would  of  necessity  have  been  identified  with 
a  marvelous  series  of  events  making  up  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
rorld.  But  Queen  Victoria  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  her  reign  was  a  significant  factor  in 
public  events,  to  an  extent  even  greater  than 
could  be  commonly  known.  According  to  those 
very  real,  though  unformulated,  usages  and 
methods  collectively  known  as  the  British  Con- 
■titutioD,  the  sovereign  "reigns,"  but  does  not 
"  rule  ; "  and  responsible  government  is  vested  in 
the  Queen's  chosen  ministers,  who,  in  turn,  are 
dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  elected  Parlia- 
ment. But  Uie  infiuence  of  the  British  sovereign, 
if  tactfully  and  prudently  exerted,  may  count  for 
u  much  in  certain  times  of  emergency  as  the 
more  visible  and  tangible  authority  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  not  to  mestion  the  German  Emperor. 
And  Queen  Victoria  had  for  many  years  past 
exerted  an  almoat  onbonnded  moral  control  over 


the  larger  policies  of  the  British  empire.  She 
waa  industrious  and  methodical,  patient  and 
tactful,  with  a  memory  tliat  waa  a  great  store- 
house  of  knowledge  of  things  past  and  present. 
She  had  retained  the  full  possession  of  her  rare 
power  of  judgment  and  discernment  up  to  the 
very  last.  A  monarch  who  had  seen  fifteen  suc- 
cessive parliaments  elected,  and  who  had  dealt 
with  a  full  score  of  different  ministries  under  the 
headship  of  ten  different  individual  prime  minis- 
ters, might  be  expected  to  know  something  of  par- 
liamentary institutions  and  executive  government. 
Her  accumulated  experience,  indeed,  was  so  vast 
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on  November  15.  Certain 
changes  in  the  statutes  and 
in  the  form  of  oath  of  allegi- 
ance that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment take  render  this  custom 
no  longer  necessary  ;  and  it 
was  taken  for  granted  last 
month  that  tlie  change  of 
sovereign  would  not  precipi- 
tate a  general  election  nor 
lead  to  any  reorganization  of 
the  present  Salisbury  minis- 
try. Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  for  some  little 
time  to  come  any  change 
whatever  will  be  visible, 
either  in  the  foreign  or  do- 
mestic policies  of  England 
and  the  British  empire,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of 
Victoria.  That  a  certain 
tendemees  toward  the  aged 
Queen  had  restrained  to  some 
extent  the  bitterness  of  Eng- 
land's unfriendly  critics  on 
the  Continent,  as  intimated 
last  month  in  certain  French 
and  other  European  journals, 
and  that  hostility  to  England 
would  henceforth  be  more 
undisguised,  may  be  dis- 
missed aa  very  far-fetched 
reasoning.  So  grave  an  event 
as  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
who  had  reigned  tlirough  a 
longer  period  and  with 
greater    prestige    than    any  qu 

predecessor  on  the  English 
throne,  must  assuredly  affect 
in  many  incidental  ways  the  public  and  social  life 
of  England  ;  but  in  the  larger  sense  everything 
had  been  discounted  in  advance,  and  the  transi- 
tion was  not  expected  to  bear  even  as  much 
relation  to  governmental  policy  as  tlie  recent 
changes  of  sovereign  in  Italy  and  Russia. 

Lord  Roberts  arrived  in  England  on 
'fff'^o'rf'  January  2,  and  was  received  at  Os- 
borne House  by  the  Queen.  The 
reward  for  his  services  in  South  Africa  was  an 
earldom.  He  at  once  began  his  duties  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Forces  at  the  war  office 
in  London.  The  nation  had  prepared  many  ways 
of  doing  honor  to  its  redoubtable  little  general, 
but  "Bobs"  made  it  known  that,  "in  view  of 
the  present  unhappy  circumstances  in  South 
Africa,"  he  did  not  want  any  public  fStes  in  his 
honor.     He  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  mis- 


(From  Blocft  aiid  WhiU.l 

taken  in  saying,  on  leaving  Africa,  that  the  war 
was  over.  In  fact,  one  of  the  new  commander-in- 
chief's  firgt  tasks  was  to  raise  fresh  troops  for  Gen- 
eral Kitchener.  Thirty  thousand  were  asked  for, 
but  the  war  office  does  not  seem  to  be  preparing 
to  supply  so  many.  Five  thousand  yeomen  are 
being  enlisted  in  England  to  serve  for  a  year, 
"or  until  the  war  ends  ;"  the  Rand  mine  owners 
have  been  uotifled  that  they  themselves  must 
furnish  and  support  the  guards  for  their  prop- 
erty, the  quota  and  cost  being  specified  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  appeals  have  been  made  to  the 
colonies  which,  in  Australia,  have  met  with  en- 
tliusiastic  response. 

mly  irritating 
South  Afrioft 
Htadwag.  (jm-jpg  t(,g  pggi  month.  While  there 
s  no  suspicion  of  faltering  on  the  part  of  ths 
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Englishmen,  either  at  home  or  in  Africa,  wlio 
have  the  task  of  subjugating  the  Boers,  tlie  end 
seemed  scarcely  nearer  in  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary than  it  seemed  two  months  before,  if  so  ni 
Thia  state  of  affairs,  coming  montlis  after  the 
was  declared  by  Lord  Roberts  to  be  at  an  ( 
has  given  the  wholesouled  opponents  of  tlie 
their  opportunity  for  recrimination,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  alarmists  with  fine  material  for  peasi 
mistic  views.  Nor  among  those  loyal  to  tlie  goV' 
emment's  programme  does  tliere  appear  to  be  the 
sligbteet  unanimity  of  conviction  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue.  For  every  man  wlio  bebeves 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  greater 
leniency  and  in  conciliatory  offers  to  the  Boei-s. 
there  is  one  who  considers  crushing  severity 
toward  the  rebellious  people  as  the  true  course. 
As  nearly  as  may  be  ieanied  froTii  the  strictly 
censored  reports  from  South  Africa,  Lord  Kitch- 
ener appears  to  be  trying  both  theories  at  once. 
On  the  one  hand  he  is  proclaiming  martial  law 
over  wide  areas,  and  is  herding  the  Boer  families 
together,  on  the  ground  of  military  expediency, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  reconcentrado  era 
in  die  Spanish-Cuban  war  ;  on  the  other  hand  lie 
IS  Biuitchiag  at  any  straw  of  hope  for  conciliation, 
such  M  that  offered  by  the  Boer  Peace  Committee 
of  the  more  influential  burghers  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  British.      Whether  it  is  true  or 


not  that  General  De  Wet  flogged  all  and  shot  one 
of  tlie  envoys  from  this  peace  committee,  tliere  is 
no  doubt  that  the  belligerents  treated  the  whole 
affair  with  scorn  ;  and  their  attitude  toward  the 
measures  of  local  self-government  hinted  at  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  conciliatory  speech  is 
well  suggested  in  its  interpretation  by  one  of 
Kriiger's  foreign  soldiers  now  in  America,  as 
"  freedom  to  put  in  the  drain-pipes  of  their 
smaller  towns."  WJiile  Lord  Kitchener  has  failed 
in  his  attempts  to  obtain  even  a  conditional  sur- 
render, he  has  shown  no  lack  of  the  stern  quaHties 
which  overwhelmed  the  Dervishes.  When  the 
daring  Boers  dashed  into  Cape  Colony  in  Decem- 
ber, the  commander-in-chief  hurried  in  person 
to  De  Aar,  and  spent  his  ('hristmas  in  such  an 
energetic  campaign  against  the  invaders  that 
they  accomplislied  little  in  that  region,  whose 
loyally  is  all-important  to  the  line  of  communica- 
tions, and  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  turn  off 
to  the  west.  The  raiding  bands  of  Boers  split 
up  before  this  strenuous  opposition  into  smaller 
bands,  and  continued  tJieir  guerrilla  tactics  of 
attacking  convoys  and  outlying  posts,  and  de- 
stroying railroads.  Parties  of  the  guerrillas 
penetrated  to  points  within  150  miles  of  Cape 
Town,  and  produced  a  considerable  degree  of 
alarm  among  its  citizens,  who  formed  town 
guards,  fortifled  Table  Mountain,  and  procui'ed 
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guns  from  tlie  British  warships  in  the  liarbor. 
No  evidence  lias  come  from  South  Africa  that 
these  companies  of  Boers  scouring  Cape  Colony 
have  succeeded  in  raising  any  widespread  revolt. 
They  have  procured  fresh  mounts,  all- necessary 
to  their  present  mode  of  campaigning  ;  they  have 
captured  supplies  from  British  outposts  and  con- 
voys even  more  necessary  to  their  existence  as 
belligerents,  and  have  forced  Lord  Kitchener  to 
draw  in  his  outposts  from  many  smaller  towns. 

When  Lord  Kitchener,  with  all  the 
Next^Mou^  resources  of  the  British  army  at  liand, 
finds  it  impossible  to  know  within  a 
hundred  miles  where  General  De  Wet  is  at  any 
given  time,  a  diagnosis  in  America  of  the  moves 
that  wonderful  chieftain  is  about  to  make  is  not 
calculated  to  be  impressive.  The  one  thing  that 
may  be  safely  predicted  about  De  Wet  is  that  he 
will  not  do  what  he  is  trying  to  make  the  English 
scouts  believe  he  will  do.  Lord  Kitchener's  ad- 
vices in  the  latter  part  of  January  were  that  the 
redoubtable  Boer  general  had  returned  north 
from  Cape  Colony  and  was  concentrating  his 
forces  with  those  of  General  Botha  and  General 
Beyer  to  the  east  of  Pretoria.  Having  in  mind 
the  great  importance  to  the  British  of  the  railroad 
to  Durban  on  the  southeast  coast — the  one  sure 
line  of  communications  and  supplies  now — it  is 
concluded  that  the  Boers  will  make  a  determined 
•effort  to  cut  the  British  off  from  this  seaport 
while  the  roving  bands  in  Cape  Colony  are  mak- 
ing as  much  trouble  as  possible  in  their  varied 
demonstrations.  De  Wet's  soldiers  seem  to  have 
little  capacity  left  for  serious  offensive  opera- 
tions, chiefly  owing  to  their  lack  of  artillery. 
Their  impedimenta  are  limited  to  what  may  be 
carried  on  the  backs  of  horses,  and  it  is  said  they 
Are  so  well  supplied  with  mounts  that  each  horse- 
man has  a  second  animal  with  him.  In  an  esti- 
mate of  the  abilities  of  the  Boers  to  hold  out,  and 
possibly  to  deal  some  heavy  blow  to  the  British 
when  an  opportunity  may  arrive,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  opinion  of  a  colonel  of  the  Boer  "  Irish 
Brigade  "  now  in  America.  Colonel  Lynch  places 
De  Wet's  actual  force,  including  the  bands  now 
in  Cape  Colony,  at  6,000,  using  English  estimates ; 
the  force  menacing  Kimberley  is  described  as 
numbering  at  least  1,000  ;  Generals  Delarey  and 
Beyer  are  reported  as  having  between  5,500  and 
6,000  men.  The  Transvaal  Boers  under  Erasmus, 
Ben  Viljoen,  Christian  Botha,  and  other  leaders 
Are  put  at  8,000.  This  estimate,  therefore,  points 
toward  a  total  Boer  army  in  the  field  of  20,000, 
exclusive  of  any  recruits  that  may  come  from  the 
invasion  of  Cape  Colony.  Colonel  Lynch  thinks 
that  the  total  force  of  the  Boers  in  the  field  has 
never  very  greatly  exceeded  this  number  at  any 


stage  of  the  war.  With  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  tlie  total  available  force  of  Boer  fighters  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  of  the  subtraction  from 
this  number  by  death,  wounds,  and  imprisonment, 
this  calculation  seems  manifestly  exaggerated. 
Even  with  large  allowance  for  errors  of  calcula- 
tion, there  remains  little  cheer  for  those  who 
wish  the  affair  over  and  done  with.  Nor  does 
th^  crucial  factor  of  Cape  Colony's  attitude  seem 
to  be  strengthened  on  the  British  side  by  the  new 
governor.  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson,  who  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Alfred  Milner.  Neither  British  loy- 
alists nor  Boer  sympathizers  approve  the  choice. 


The 


Queen  Victoria's  illness  and  the  sud- 
Pr'ussian  den  departure  of  Emperor  William 
Bicentenary.  ^^^  England  cut  short  the  elaborate 
festivities  at  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the  bicen- 
tenary of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  that  once 
feeble  state  from  which  has  grown  the  mighty 
German  empire  of  our  time.  A  mbassador  White, 
in  presenting  President  McKinley's  congratula- 
tions on  this  celebration,  reminded  the  Emperor 
that  a  Hohenzollern  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
first  great  treaty  made  by  our  Government  was  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Prussia.  For  these  rea- 
sons, if  for  no  others,  America  has  a  peculiar 
interest  in  this  anniversary.  Thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  still  think  of  the  Prussian  kingdom 
as  their  "  Fatherland." 

The  The  uppermost  topic  in  France  dur- 
Corltriuelay  ^°S  January  was  the  debate  in  the 
tn  France.  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  minis- 
try's bill  amending  the  law  regulating  religious 
associations.  This  bill  places  such  restrictions 
on  the  ownership  of  property  by  the  religious 
orders  that  its  enforcement  would  result  in  prac- 
tically cutting  off  the  existence  of  all  such  orders 
in  France.  One  clause  debars  any  person  edu- 
cated at  other  than  a  public  school  from  holding 
any  office  or  drawing  pay  from  the  state.  This, 
of  course,  would  result  in  keeping  men  educated 
at  church  schools  out  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  police  force,  as  well  as  from  all  civil-service 
appointments  under  the  government.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  debate  the  government  ordered 
a  statistical  return  of  the  real  estate  now  be- 
longing to  religious  communities  in  France. 
The  actual  valuation  of  this  property  is  put  at 
$215,500,000,  although  it  has  been  returned  to 
the  assessors  at  less  than  half  that  value.  The 
controversy  with  the  Vatican  that  has  been  |we- 
cipitated  by  the  French  Government's  action  on 
this  bill  lias  given  rise  to  many  rumors,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  sensational  is  that  tlie 
Papal  Nuncio  will  be  withdrawn  from  France. 
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In  view  of  a  possible  conflict  between  the  Pope 
and  the  French  Government,  an  interesting 
question  arises  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
government  and  the  secular  clergy.  Even  as- 
suming that  the  government  will  triumph  in  the 
total  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders  in  France, 
there  still  remains  a  large  body  of  parish  priests 
and  bishops  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  state. 
The  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry  has  no  intention, 
of  course,  of  disturbing  this  body  of  clergy,  and 
were  it  disposed  to  do  so,  it  could  not  remove 
clerical  appointees  from  their  positions  as  officers 
of  the  Church,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  would  resort 
to  the  extreme  measure  of  withholding  salaries. 
Many  of  the  parish  priests  are  sympathizers  with 
the  republic,  and  it  is  even  alleged  that  the 
present  measure  directed  against  the  orders  has 
the  sanction  and  indorsement  of  bishops  among 
the  secular  clergy.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
the  royalist  element  in  France  has  always  counted 
on  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  it  is  now  as- 
serted that  in  case  of  conflict  between  Church 
and  State  the  whole  body  of  bishops  and  priests 
would  support  the  papal  authority  as  against 
their  own  government.  Test  votes  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  the  opening  of  the  debate  in 
the  middle  of  January  seemed  to  indicate  a  safe 
majority  for  the  measure.  The  debate  was  de- 
scribed as  dignified  and  solemn.  M.  Deschanel 
was  reelected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties for  the  present  session. 

The  joint  note  embodying  the  terms 
Ntgotiationa  ^q  13^  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 

m  China.  ^  •'  .  i    «    .. 

ernment  as  prelimmaries  to  definite 
peace  negotiations  was  finally  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  powers  at  Peking  on  De- 
cember 22.  These  terms,  in  the  main,  were  set 
forth  in  the  December  Review  ;  but  the  official 
text  of  the  agreement,  as  published  at  Washing- 
ton by  our  State  Department,  contains  an  addi- 
tional condition  requiring  China  to  punish  not 
only  Prince  Tuan  and  the  ten  officials  named  in 
the  Emperor's  decree  of  September  25,  but 
"those  whom  the  representatives  of  the  powers 
shall  subsequently  designate."  Two  days  later, 
the  note  was  presented  to  Prince  Ching,  one  of 
the  imperial  envoys,  who  at  once  transmitted  it 
to  the  Emperor,  and  on  December  30  the  diplo- 
matic corps  at  Peking  was  notified  that  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Government  had  agreed  to  the 
demands.  The  Emperor's  edict  accepting  the 
terms  of  the  note  asked  for  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities and  expressed  a  desire  for  the  hastening 
of  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  peace.  After  repeated  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and 
Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung,  one  of  the  advisory 


peace  commissioners,  to  obtain  some  modification 
of  the  demands,  the  plenary  representatives,  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching,  were  instructed, 
on  January  12,  to  sign  the  note  on  behalf  of  the 
imperial  government  without  further  delay. 
Their  signatures  were  thereupon  affixed  to  the 
note,  attested  by  the  imperial  seal  (which  had  to 
be  obtained  from  the  palace  by  permission  of  the 
Japanese  authorities,  who  were  guarding  the  im- 
perial belongings),  and  tlie  way  was  at  last  open 
for  a  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  various  ques- 
tions at  issue.  The  principle  of  reparation  hav- 
ing been  acknowledged,  it  remains  to  secure  the 
fulfillment  of  the  specific  demands. 

A**-*  -.     *  Meanwhile,   our  own   State   Depart- 

Attitude  of  ,  '  11, 

the  United    ment  had  proposed  to  the  other  pow- 
states.      gj.g  |.^g^|.  j.^Q  negotiations  relating  to 

the-  indemnities  and  the  commercial  treaties  be 
carried  on  at  some  other  point  than  Peking.  It 
was  thought  that  these  matters  might  require 
considerable  time  for  determination,  while  most 
of  the  other  points  in  dispute  were  already  prac- 
tically decided.  Either  Washington  or  Tokyo 
seemed  to  our  Government  a  more  suitable  place 
for  the  consideration  of  such  matters  than  the 
Chinese  capital  under  present  conditions.  It  was 
held  that  if  the  questions  still  requiring  consider- 
able deliberation  could  be  separated  from  those 
already  mainly  determined  the  negotiations  as  a 
whole  might  be  more  speedily  concluded.  In 
this  view  the  other  governments  did  not  concur, 
and  as  soon  as  their  opposition  became  known 
Secretary  Hay  very  properly  and  sensibly  with- 
drew the  proposition.  The  whole  purpose  of  our 
Government  all  along  has  been  to  hasten  the 
negotiations  in  every  reasonable  way.  There  is 
no  disposition  at  Washington  to  take  chances  by 
endangering  in  the  slightest  degree  the  harmoni- 
ous relations  that  now  exist  among  the  powers. 
More  definitely  than  any  of  the  European  powers, 
we  stand  committed  to  an  early  restoration  of 
peace.  With  the  recent  expeditions  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia  we  have  no  concern.  Our 
purpose  to  maintain  only  a  legation  guard  at 
Peking  was  long  since  declared.  Whatever  the 
Chinese  authorities  may  think  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  last  few  months,  they  know 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  United  States  is  peace. 
Moreover,  the  record  of  our  army  in  China 
since  last  June  has  been  clean.  The  atrocities 
laid  at  the  door  of  some  of  the  European  troops 
by  correspondents  like  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  whose 
statements  are  summarized  on  page  220  of  this 
number  of  the  Review,  were  neither  shared  in 
nor  countenanced  by  the  American  and  English 
soldiers  whose  lot  it  was  to  take  part  in  the  relief 
of  the  imprisoned  foreigners  in  Peking  last  sum- 
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mer.  From  the  hour  when  the  peril  of  our  rep- 
resentatives in  China  became  known  at  Wash- 
ington to  the  present  moment,  our  position  has 
been  known  to  the  world,  and  there  has  been 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment, on  either  the  diplomatic  or  the  mili- 
tary side,  that  has  not  tended  to  enhance  re- 
spect for  Uncle  Sam,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  problem  now  before  the  powers  is 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  indemnity  de- 
indemnity.  ^q^j^^q  The  claims  mentioned  in  Euro- 
pean capitals  as  likely  t6  be  made  are  extraordinary. 
The  sum  most  frequently  named  as  representing 
the  aggregate  is  no  less  than  $600,000,000.  A 
certain  part  of  this  amount  will,  of  course,  be 
required  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  mission- 
aries, and  other  perfectly  valid  private  claims  ; 
but  it  is  asserted  that  Germany  will  demand 
$75,000,000,  and  England  $60,000,000,  as 
national  indemnities.  It  is  believed  that  the 
claims  of  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  will  be  very 
much  smaller,  while  Russia  does  not  seem  in- 
clined to  push  the  indemnity  matter.  The  claim 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  said,  will  hardly  ex- 
ceed $5,000,000.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  China  will  be  able  to  pay  about  $250,000,- 
000.  The  justice  of  demanding  more  may  well 
be  questioned.  The  suggestion  made  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  in  his  annual  message,  that  the 
whole  subject  of  indemnities  be  referred  to  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
may  yet  bear  fruit.  In  the  interest  of  inter- 
national justice  and  comity,  such  a  disposition  of 
the  question  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Reappor-  The    Hopkins  bill  for  congressional 

tionment  of  ^F  ^  i.   j    x      ^i. 

Represent'  reapportionment  as  reported  to  the 
ativea.  House  of  Representatives  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Census  Committee  proposed  to  con- 
tinue the  present  membership  of  the  House  for 
the  next  ten  years,  except  as  it  might  be  in- 
creased by  the  admission  of  new  States.  Strenu- 
ous objections  to  this  measure  developed  in  the 
House,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  meant  a  reduction  in  the  representa- 
tion of  several  of  the  States  whose  growth  of 
population  has  remained  relatively  small.  To 
meet  this  objection,  a  new  bill  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Burleigh,  of  Maine,  which  in- 
creased the  number  of  representatives  from  357 
to  386.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
January  8,  and  by  the  Senate  on  January  11. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Burleigh  bill,  no 
State  loses  a  Congressman,  while  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  Texas  gain  three  representatives 
each;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota 
gain  two  each ;  and  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 


West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin^ 
North  Dakota,  Colorado,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington gain  one  each.  Aside  from  the  opposition 
aroused  by  the  issue  of  endangering  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  small  States,  the  main  point  of 
contention  in  the  reapportionment  debate  was  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  representation  of  those  States 
which  have  disfranchised  negro  voters.  On  tlie 
day  before  the  House  began  consideration  of  the 
reapportionment  question.  Representative  Olm- 
sted, of  Pennsylvania,  offered  a  resolution  look- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  the  representation  from 
those  Southern  States  which  abridged  the  fran- 
chise. The  Democrats  were  united  against  this 
proposition  and  succeeded  in  preventing  imme- 
diate consideration.  During  the  debate  on  the 
reapportionment  bill,  several  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  notably  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  declared 
against  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  XlVth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  on  the 
ground  of  the  impracticabilityof  such  enforcement. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  obtaining  the  necessary  information 
on  which  to  base  congressional  action  in  this 
direction.  It  is  furthermore  true  that  the  pro- 
visions in  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States 
impose  some  form  of  restriction  upon  the  right 
of  suffrage  other  than  < '  for  participation  in 
rebellion  or  other  crime."  An  amendment  em- 
bodying the  principle  of  the  Olmsted  resolution 
was  voted  down. 

^  More   than   the   average   number  of 

Elections  —  senatorial  contests  have  been  distract - 

Quay  and  Hoar.  :^^^  ^^^  State  legislatures  from  their 

ordinary  duties, — again  illustrating  the  desirabil- 
ity of  electing  Senators,  like  governors,  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  States.  The  effort  in 
Pennsylvania  to  defeat  Mr.  Quay's  candidacy  for 
another  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  was 
very  determined,  and  was  led  by  several  men  of 
great  experience  and  influence  in  Pennsylvania 
machine  politics  who  had  in  former  times  been 
Mr.  Quay's  supporters  or  allies.  Their  efforts 
were  unavailing,  however,  and  Mr.  Quay,  through 
sheer  superiority  in  the  methods  of  modern  poli- 
tics,— secured  his  reelection  at  Harrisburg  on 
January  15.  One  hundred  and  twenty -seven 
votes  were  necessary  to  a  choice,  and  Quay  finally 
obtained  130.  This  was  accomplished  by  winning 
over  the  votes  of  several  Republicans  who  had 
given  pledges  to  oppose  him.  Mr.  Quay  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  immediately,  to  be  sworn 
in  as  a  member  of  tiio  body  in  which — except  for 
the  past  few  months — he  had  sat  for  many  years. 
On  the  day  of  Mr.  Quay's  election.  Senator  Hoar 
of  Massachusetts  was  reelected  by  the  Massachu- 
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fletta  Legielatare  for  his  fifth  consecutive  term. 
Every  Republican  voted  for  Senator  Hoar. 
Mr.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  liad  openly 
repudiated  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate,  and  had  asked  Massachusetts 
Republicans  to  support  Mr.  Hoar  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  has  so  stoutly  opposed  some 
of  the  most  important  policies  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  action  of  Massachusetts  was  not 
only  a  very  great  and  well-earned  tribute  to  the 
character  and  ability  of  Mr.  Hoar,  but  it  was 
also  a  fine  exemplification  of  Massachusetts  tol- 
erance and  of  the  preference,  above  mere  acqui- 
escence and  conformity,  for  high  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  in  a  Senator. 

^^^^        Another  very  strong  member  of  the 
Stnaioriai    Senate,  whose   influence    and    power 
have  been  steadily  growing,  is  Sena- 
tor Tillman  of  South    Carolina,   who   on  Janu- 
ary 16  was  reelected  by  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  legislature  of  his  State.      Mr.  Tillman  is  a 
man  of  very  different  type   from  Senator  Hoar  ; 
but  he,  also,  has  force,    ability,    and  a  genuine 
interest  in  public  questions.     Senator  Wolcott  of 
Colorado  gives  up  his  seat  to  a  man  of  the  op- 
posite party.     Hon.  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  who 
was  elected  on  January   15,   had  the  combined 
support  of  the   Democrats,  FopuUsts,   and   Sil- 
ver  Republicans.     He  is  one  of  Colorado's  best- 
known  and  most  distinguished  men,  and  has  a 
great  reputation  as  an  orator.      Senator  McMil- 
lan of   Michigan  was  reelected  on   January   15 
with  practically  no  opposition  whatever,  and  so 
also  on  the  same  day  was  Senator  Frye  of  Maine. 
In    New  Hampshire, 
Senator   Chandler's 
effort  to  secure  reelec- 
tion  was    doomed  to 
disappointment.     The 
Republican  vote  unit- 
ed solidly  upon  Hon. 
Henry  E.    Bumham. 
Mr.  Chandler  declares 
that  he  was  defeated 
by   the    influence  of 
railway  corporations. 
The  efforts  of  several 
candidates  to  win  the 
seat  of  Senator  Cul- 
lom  of  Illinois  was  un- 
availing,   and    it  was 
agreed     that    he 
should    have    another    term.      Political    condi- 
tions  in   Delaware  have   continued   to   be   dis- 
tracted by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks    to    force    bis  way  into  tlie  Senate.     The 
1  Nebraska  was  unsettled  as  our  record 


(Senator-elect  from  New 


closed  for  the  month.  The  Hon.  Moses  Clapp 
has  been  selected  by  the  Republicans  of  Minne- 
sota for  the  seat  of  the  late  Cushman  K.  Davis. 
Senator  Knute  Nelson  of  that  State  will  be  his 
own  successor.  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark  was  elected 
Senator  from  Montana  on  January  6,  as  a  Demo- 


TWO  HEW  BBNATOHB-ELaCT. 

crat,  to  succeed  the  present  Republican  Senator, 
Mr.  Carter.  In  Tennessee,  Hon,  E.  W.  Car- 
ntaqk,  who  has  been  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  four  years,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  to  succeed  Senator  Thomas  B.  Turley. 
Kansas  has  elected  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Burton  to 
succeed  Hon.  Lucian  Baker.  In  Idaho,  Hon. 
P.  T.  DuBois,  formerly  in  the  Senate,  comes  to 
the  front  again.  A  Republican,  the  Hon.  Rob- 
ert J.  Gamble,  succeeds  Senator  Pettigrew  of 
South  Dakota.  Whether  or  not  the  country  is 
losing  confidence  in  the  Senate  is  a  question  mi>ch 
discussed  of  lat«. 
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.  We  publisii   elsewhere  three  contri- 

Siiipi  eni  hutions  on  tlie  current  question  of 
Subsidna.  ^  swamsliip- subsidy  policy  for  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Marvin,  who  sums  up  tiio 
merits  of  Senator  Frye's  pending  bill,  has  very 
exceptional  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
contributed  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  last 
'March  an  especially  well-infonued  article  on  the 
American  merchant  marine.  As  against  Mr, 
Marvin's  fresh  summing-up  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  advantages  of  tlie  Frye  bill,  we  present  a 
statement  from  the  Hon.  John  DeWitt  Warner, 
of  the  New  York  Reform  Club,  whose  position 
is  one  of  the  most  unqualified  hostility  to  the 
meas-ire.  And  following  Mr.  Warner's  state- 
ment we  publish  one  from  the  Hon.  William  F. 
King,  president  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  in  explanation  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  important  body  had  opposed  the  par- 
ticular bill  pending  at  Washington.  These  three 
views,  all  of  them  from  men  whose  study  of  the 
subject  is  far  more  than  casual,  and  whose  disin- 
terested and  patriotic  motives  it  would  be  absurd 
to  question,  are  so  much  at  variance  with  one 
another  that  they  serve  very  excellently  to  en- 
force our  editorial  position  last  month,  to  the 
effect  that  the  great  public  is  not  yet  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  the  question  to 
have  made  up  its  mind  in  an  intelligent  way  as 
to  details.  In  reply  to  our  suggestion  that  the 
subject  shoidd  be  carefully  studied  by  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  merchants'  organ- 
izations, agricultural  societies,  and  similar  bodies 


representing  production,  industry,  and  trade, 
one  of  tlie  most  active  supporters  of  the  measure 
sent  to  us  a  long  list  of  such  organisations  whose 
adherence  to  this  measure  had  already  been  se- 
CI  red.  Some  of  these  organizations  are  obscure, 
1"  it  the  list  as  a  whole  is  formidable.  Neverthe 
less,  it  may  still  be  asserted  tliat  the  country  at 
large  had  not  really  given  its  mind  to  this  ques- 


Fram  the  TrKrane  (Mlnneapolto). 


UNC1.B  Sam;  "Now  you  wantninemillionsayearforyour 
aLlpsabaldy.   Willyourlchbeggara  NKVEBBeteoougli?" 
Fromtlie  JoumaJ  (XewYork). 

tion,  and  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
the  organizations  enumerated  in  this  long  list 
had  any  of  tliem  given  such  actual  consideration 
to  the  subject  as  that  given  by  the  Merchants' ' 
Association  of  New  York. 

o"Btr'  ^^  '^°^^  '^®  greatest  care,  in  these 
Hait  Up  comments  of  oure,  to  make  plain  our 
Ht  Miad  ?  belief  that  the  motives  of  Senator 
Frye  and  others  of  his  Republican  associates  at 
Washington  are  quite  as  patriotic  and  as  free  from 
the  bias  of  private  interest  as  are  the  motives  of 
the  leading  opponents  of  the  measure.  The  chief 
point  of  our  observations  was  that  apparently  the 
country  seemed  to  need  more  time  to  make  up  its 
mind  thoroughly  and  intelligently  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Marvin  believes  that  the  very  wide- 
Spread  opposition  to  this  bill  is  due  to  honest 
misapprehension  of  its  provisions  and  bearings. 
Referring  to  a  particular  point  of  misapprehen- 
sion, Mr.  Marvin,  who  is  a  Boston  journalist  of 
high  standing  and  who  knows  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  thoroughly,  says  in  a  personal  letter 
that  "  perhaps  five  hundred  good  newspapere, 
many  of  them  Republican,  have  in  the  past  month 
stated  in  all  honesty  that  the  bill  does  exactly " 
so  and  so.  But  this  simply  confirms  our  belief 
that  the  country  has  not  studied  the  question. 
That  the  subject  has  not  been  really  digested  by 
the  community  at  large  is,  of  course,  in  no  senie 
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the  fault  of  Mr.  Frye  and  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  in  Congress.  They  have  not  **  sprung  " 
it  without  warning,  as  the  Democrats  eight  years 
ago  enacted  the  income  tax,  which  they  had  not 
even  hinted  at  in  their  platform  of  1892.  The 
Republicans  have  been  at  work  on  this  measure 
for  a  good  while.  In  a  general  way  they  gave 
it  their  indorsement  in  the  national  platform 
adopted  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  President  has 
committed  himself  to  the  subsidy  principle  in  his 
addresses  and  messages.  Those  who  have  worked 
hardest  for  the  measure  and  have  set  the  most 
store  by  it  have  themselves  given  it  so  much  at- 
tention that  they  have  not  quite  realized  the  state 
of  the  public  mind.  Thus  one  of  the  most  zealous 
workers  for  the  measure  closed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  this  Review  last  month  with  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  that  show  exactly  the  spirit  in 
which  great  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  to 
force  the  bill  to  its  passage  before  the  expiration, 
on  the  4th  of  Marcli,  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  : 

Pardon  the  length  of  my  letter,  and  kindly  attribute 
it  to  a  desire  to  put  you  aright  on  a  great  national 
proposition  of  absorbing  interest  and  of  momentous  im- 
portance. Remember  that  the  bill  has  been  before 
Congress  for  two  years,  that  it  has  been  twice  favor- 
ably reported  for  passage  to  each  branch  by  the  com- 
mittees that  have  studied  its  provisions  in  detail  and 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  who  have  patiently  listened 
to  all  that  has  been  said  for  and  against  it ;  remember 
that  three  of  the  seven  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  committee  favor  the  bill,  with  a  few  compara- 
tively unimportant  amendments.  It  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  the  most  perfect  bill  that  can  be  devised, 
and  is  designed  to  meet  just  our  present  national  mari- 
time needs.  It  will  compel  every  person  who  secures  a 
dollar  from  the  national  treasury  under  it-s  provisions 
to  build  new  vessels  in  the  United  States  before  he  gets 
that  dollar.  In  these  circumstances,  I  ask  you,  fairly, 
if  it  is  not  better  to  commend  and  to  help  to  passage  a 
measure  so  fortified  than  to  condemn  it,  or  to  question 
its  provisions,  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  certain 
widely  circulated  stories  regarding  its  provisions  are 
truef 

It  may  be  that  such  a  measure  could  be  passed  by  the 
next  Ck>ngre8s,  but  that  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  be- 
fore the  present  Congress  during  its  entire  life ;  it  has 
the  indorsement  of  hundreds  of  commercial  and  other 
public  boards  of  trade ;  it  has  the  indorsement  of  several 
legislatures ;  it  has  the  tacit  approval  of  the  President 
and  the  distinct  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  well  as  the  two  committees  of  Congress  to  which 
t  has  been  referred,  and  by  which  it  has  been  reported 
for  passage.  Even  its  enemies  admit  that  it  commands  a 
majority  in  each  branch  of  Congress  if  it  can  be  pressed 
to  a  vote.  Remember  that  if  it  is  defeated,  foreign 
•(hipe  will  be  benefited ;  and  that  if  it  is  passed,  Ameri- 
can ships  will  be  benefited.  If  it  is  defeated,  we  con- 
tiiuie  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  auxiliary  naval 
ships  of  other  nations,  and  to  the  education  of  other  sea- 
men tiian  our  own— a  course  that  may  one  day  involve 
us  in  ooosequences  that  are  sure  to  be  hurtful  and  likely 
to  be  disastrous. 


^  n   :  -   X  'I'he  plain  fact  is  that  the  country  at 

A  Period  of    .  ^ .  .  .J 

Industrial    large  has  given  primary  attention  to 
Transition,    q^j^qj.  questions  during  most  of    the 

lifetime  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  ;  and  such 
inquiry  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  has  not 
convinced  us  that  the  subject  is  ripe  for  action. 
We  are  undergoing  profound  changes  in  our  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  lately 
shown  that  it  is  now  possible  to  produce  three 
pounds  of  steel  in  tins  country  at  a  cost  of  two 
cents.  Our  steel  exports  last  year  reached  a 
stupendous  volume.  The  shipbuilding  industry 
on  our  coasts  has  taken  on  a  marvelous  new  im- 
petus. New  shipbuilding  firms  are  eager  to 
secure  contracts  for  naval  work,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  sound  policy  to  spend  plenty  of 
money  building  the  new  navy,  and  to  distrib- 
ute the  work  as  widely  as  is  consistent  with 
prudence.  The  facilities  and  the  skill  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
cruisers  and  battleships  and  the  smaller  types  of 
naval  craft  are  doing  much  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions under  which — as  many  experts  believe — 
it  will  be  possible  to  build  steel  merchant  ships 
in  the  United  States  both  better  and  cheaper 
than  in  European  shipyards.  There  are  those 
who  would  think  it  best  as  an  immediate  policy 
to  continue  in  a  very  generous  way  the  appro- 
priations for  the  enlargement  of  the  navy,  and  to 
push  the  Nicaragua  Canal  without  delay. 

8  ntiment    ^^^^^  there  is  throughout  the  country 
and        a   very  large   sentiment    that    would 

Business,  welcome  some  really  effective  means 
for  the  revival  of  ocean  -  carrying  under  the 
American  flag  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  it  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  extent  of  our 
country's  investment  in  the  ocean- freighting  busi- 
ness bears  any  close  relation  to  its  progress  or 
prosperity.  A  country  of  continental  proportions 
will,  in  certain  periods,  find  itself  sufficiently  oc-. 
cupied  on  land.  Thus  Russia  at  the  present 
moment  is  more  concerned  about  railroad-build- 
ing and  the  development  of  her  vast  expanses  of 
unoccupied  soil  than  about  encouraging  her  mer- 
chant marine.  England,  Norway,  and  Italy,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  take  to  the  sea  from  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case.  The  chief  practical 
reason  why  the  United  States  ought  to  consider 
carefully  the  question  of  steamship  subsidies  lies 
merely  in  the  desirability  of  our  creating  certain 
particular  trade  routes,  by  virtue  of  which  we 
may  greatly  increase  our  commerce.  For  ex- 
ample, we  should  undoubtedly  develop  our  South- 
American  trade  far  more  rapidly  if  the  sailings  of 
steamships  to  South- American  ports  were  regu- 
lar, frequent,  and  direct.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be 
to  make  the  beginning  in  new  directions.     So  long 
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M  freight  rates  are  cheap  and  sliipping  is  ftbun- 
dant  between  the  United  Slates  and  Europe,  it 
would  seem  to  matter  comparatively  little  whether 
the  vessel  that  carries  the  cargo  is  registered  in 
one  country  or  in  another,  so  far  as  cold-blooded 
business  considerations  go.  But  sentiment  lias 
its  place,  and  it  is  probably  true  tliat  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  willing  to  pay  sometliing 
quite  substantial  for  the  mere  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction of  having  the  American  flag,  which  wca 
the  mistress  of  the  seas  before  1861,  restored  to  a 
place  of  prominence  in  all  waters  and  harbors. 
Perhaps  the  Frye  bill  is  the  best 
can  be  invented  at  once  to  promote  c 
to  satisfy  this  patriotic  sentiment ;  a 
stoutly  maintain  that  it  is.  If  they  ai 
can  afford  to  be  patient  while  the  n 
project  are  gradually  dawning  upon  the  public 
consciousness.  Meanwhile,  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  of  tl'.is  session  proves  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
danger  that  our  shipyards  will  be  idle  for  some 
years  to  come.  An  incidental  phase  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Frye-Hanna  bill  was  the  intense 
opposition  to  it  of  Senator  Pettigrew  of  South 
Dakota,  who  retires  to  private  life  on  March  4, 
and  whose  avowed  purpose  it  waa  to  prevent  the 
B  from  reaching  a  vote  in  this  session. 


„  .  „  At  a  caucus  of  Republican  Senators 
Hodigcaiiona  on  Jauuary  18  it  was  made  to  appear 
of  ha  am.  reasonably  certain  that  numerous  im- 
portant amendments, — in  deference  to  Western 
opinion,  as  formulated  particularly  by  Senator 
McMillan  of  Michigan, — would  be  incorporated 
in  the  ship-subsidy  bill,  and  that  as  thus  changed 
the  measure  would  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
with  full  Republican  support.  These  proposed 
modifications  shorten  the  period  of  subsidy  to 
fifteen  years  ;  exclude  the  oil-tank  ships  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ;  omit  the  extra  compen- 
sation based  on  speed  to  ships  sailing  at  a  higher 
rate  than  eighteen  knots  an  lioiir  ;  greatly  restrict 
the  privilege  of  registering  foreign-built  vessels, 
and  in  other  respects  meet  the  pronounced  objec- 
tions of  those  who,  while  favoring  some  kind  of 
encouragement  to  American  shipping,  were  op- 
posed to  various  details  of  the  Frye-Hanna  bill. 

The  river  and  harbor  appropriation 
^Har^'sfiif  ^'"'  which  was  passed  by  the  House 

of  Representatives  on  January  1 6  with- 
out a  roll-call,  and  therefore  without  any  official 
record  of  the  votes  pro  and  con,  is  on  a  liberal 
enough  scale  to  go  a  long  ways  toward  relieving 
the  Treasury  of  its  embarrassing  sui-plus.  The 
bill  appropriates  almost  exactly  $60,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  about  (22,800,000  is  in  the  form 


of  immediate  cash  outlay,  while  the  remainder, 
exceeding  J37, 000,000,  is  covered  by  continuing 
contracts,  the  money  to  be  paid  out  in  future  in- 
stallments as  the  public  works  authorized  by  this 
bill  have  to  be  paid  for.  It  would  require  a  sum 
at  least  five  times  as  large  as  that  appropriated  in 
the  present  bill  to  pay  for  all  the  river  and  harbor 
projects  upon  which  detailed  estimates  of  cost 
have  been  submitted  by  the  "War  Department, 
It  has  always  been  practically  impossible  to  secure 
support  enough  for  the  passage  of  the  really 
meritorious  items  in  a  river  and  harbor  bill 
without  including  a  great  many  items  wliicb  have 
little  or  no  merit,  and  which  as  independent 
propositions  could  not  possibly  be  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress.  The  fact  that  the 
present  bill  foots  up  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
is  not  enough  to  condemn  it  as  scandalously  ob- 
jectionable. Our  commercial  interests  are  de- 
veloping fast,  our  seacoast  is  very  extensive,  and 
our  river  and  lake  waterways  are  of  great  im- 
portance. The  increasing  size  ot  ocean  and  lake 
steamships  requires  the  deepening  and  widening 
of  harbor  channels,  and  thus  the  present  bill 
carries  considerable  appropriations  for  such  work 
at  important  ports  like  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia.  The  country  is  firmly  committed 
to  the  work  of  improving  channels  and  harbors 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
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navigation  in  the  lo^er  Mississippi.  T!ie  harbors 
of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
«re  entitled  to  attention. 

.  „  But  the  improvement  at  the  expense 

Kf  Syttim    of  the  federal  treasury  of  tlie  naviga- 

UHdtd.  jjiju  |j£  email  rivers  for  strictly  local 
purposes  is  not  justifiable,  in  view  of  the  wholly 
changed  conditions  of  commerce.  Even  on  so 
large  a  stream  as  the  Missouri  it  is  hardly  to  the 
public  interest  to  spend  money  raised  by  national 
taxation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  point  in  tbe 
suggestion  of  a  Massachusetts  Congressman,  Mr. 
Moody,  tbat  national  river  and  harbor  appropri- 
ations should  call  for  a  certain  proportionate  out- 
lay by  the  localities  demanding  tlie  grants.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  sound  principle  that  no 
money  should  be  paid  out  by  Congress  for  river 
and  harbor  improvements  except  where  the  com- 
mercial interests  asking  for  an  appropriation  are 
of  interstate  importance  rather  than  strictly 
local.  It  is  not  Texas  alone  that  has  demanded 
the  improvement  of  Galveston  Harbor,  nor  is  it 
Louisiana  alone  that  lias  been  interested  in  keep- 
ing the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  open  for  the 
transatlantic  cotton  trade.  Yet  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  could 
well  afford  to  pay  a  part, of  the  expense,  if  such 
a  rule  were  generally  adopted.  In  the  long  run. 
New  York  would  probably  be  better  off  if  half 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  improving  the 
harbor  and  tbe  navigable  approaches  were  de- 
frayed by  the  Stale  and  city,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  United  States  Government,  The  petty 
scandals  of  the  average  river  and  harbor  bill  would 
disappear  at  once  if  localities  were  required  to 
pay  half  the  sums  that  they  lobby  and  "  logroll " 
to  get  out  of  the  national  treasury. 


(Tbe  tact  Uut  Mr.  Hftnnn,  of  ClevclHnd.  Oblo,  In  vigorously 
promoting  the  shlp-Hiibald}' bill,  while  Mr.  Burton,  alsool! 
Clerelaod.  ischiiilrinan  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rivera 
•nd  Hcrbon,  Bugxests  a  possible  rivalry  to  a  Cleveland 


J,  .       ,     Liverpool   has  been  able  to  provide 

Local        her    own    great    dock    facilities   and 

Siif-niiane.  j^    maintain    the    navigation    of    the 

Mersey,   while  Glasgow   has   borne  tlie    burden 

of  turning  the  Clyde  into  a  channel  for  ocean- 


(Chalrman  ol  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.) 

going  ships.  Although  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  country  is  to  some  extent  served  by  the 
port  of  New  York,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
people  of  New  York  City  have  actually  paid  more 
money  into  the  federal  treasury  to  be  appropriated 
by  river  and  harbor  bills  than  has  ever  been  ex- 
pended by  virtue  of  such  bills  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  port.  In  otlier  words,  the  people  ' 
of  New  York  would  have  been  better  off  if  there 
never  had  been  any  national  river  and  harbor 
appropriHtions  at  all,  and  if  tiiey  had  themselves 
borne  the  expense,  like  Liverpool  and  other 
foreign  Beaports,  of  improving  their  own  harbor. 
Mr,  Burton,  of  Ohio,  llie  energetic  and  success- 
ful chairman  of  the  Hiver  and  Harbor  Committee 
of  the  House,  is  entitled  to  the  compliments  of 
his  friends  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  huge  measure  to  a  favor- 
able vote.  He  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  flevelopnient  of  those  reciprocity  methods 
which  have  become  inseparable  from  our  present 
svstem  of  appropriating  for  rivers  and  harbors. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  an  extravagant  system  ;  for 
it  does  not  produce  results  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  outlay,  and  it  lavishes  public  i 
upon  many  local  projects  where    under  i 
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cumstances  would  the  localities  themselves  tliink 
it  worth  while  to  invest  their  own  money  ;  wliile, 
on  the  othev  hand,  it  provides  tardily  and  imper- 
fectly for  really  important  matters  which,  if  let 
severely  alone  by  the  federal  government,  would 
be  still  better  carried  through  by  tlie  energy  and 
public  spirit  of  the  communities  most  vitally 
concerned.      It  is  time  for  a  businesslike  system. 

.  ,  The  process  of  legislating  for  the  crea- 

un  Enivrael  tion  of  a  new  and  increased  stainiing 
^'fi/-  army  for  the  United  S-tates  came  vir- 
tually to  an  end  on  January  18,  when  the  prin- 
cipal amendments  that  had  l>een  atMed  to  the 
measure  in  tlie  House  of  Ui'presentatives  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  yenaie.  This  subject  has  been  by 
far  the  most  urgent  of  any  that  Congress  has  had 
to  consider  during  the  present  session.  Most  of 
the  men  fighting  in  the  Philippines  are  enlisted 
for  a  term  that  expii-ea  four  montiis  hence.  Sen- 
ator Hale  of  Maine,  who  is  opposed  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  army  and  to  the  war  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, nevertheless  voted  for  the  new  army  bill 
and  supported  it  in  a  vigorous  speech.  He  justi- 
fied his  somewhat  paradoxical  position  on  the 
ground  that  to  reduce  the  army  in  the  Philippines 
tliis  year  would  mean  the  subjection  of  the  rem- 
nant of  20,000  men  to  the  danger  of  being  hemmed 
in  by  the  Filipinos  at  Manila  and  possibly  exter- 
minated. This  seems  on  second  thought  ratliera 
fanciful  suggestion,  although  the  earnestness  of 
Mr.  Hale's  spoech  gave  momentary  impressive, 
ness  to  his  argument.  Twenty  thousand  regular 
American  soldiers,  with  magnificent  artillery, 
unlimited  ammunition,  plenty  of  food  and  other 
supplies,  in  a  fortified  position  at  Manila,  with  a 
powerful  naval  squadron  lying  near  by  in  plain 
view,  might  at  least  hope  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Filipino  guerrillas  until  transport  ships 
could  arrive  to  take  them  away.  Senator  Hale's 
picture  of  a  great  possible  tragedy  was  not,  on  tiie 
whole,  very  convincing.  At  present  we  have  a 
large  army  in  the  Philippines.  Most  of  the  men 
are  entitled  to  their  discharge  on  the  last  day  of 
June.  If  the  present  Congi-ess  had  steadfastly 
refused  to  provide  men  or  money  for  the  further' 
support  of  our  position,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  such  refusal  would  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  clear  expression  of  some  alternative 
policy.  Manifestly  we  must  either  go  on  trying 
to  pacify  the  Philippine  Islands  by  sheer  force, 
or  else  we  must  adopt  some  other  line  of  action. 
Congress  is  not  so  irresponsible  a  body  as  Senator 
Hale's  speech  would  seem  to  indicate.  Refusal 
to  provide  for  any  increase  of  the  army  lieyond 
the  old  basis  of  less  than  30.000  men  would  sim- 
ply have  meant  a  determination  to  bring  about  a 
complete  change  in  our  Philippine  programme. 


(The  vfflclent  chairman  of  the  Milltar)-  Affairs  Committee.) 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  tiiat  the  President,  as 
commander-iii-ciiief  of  the  army,  would  have 
stubbornly  ptu-sisted  in  trying  to  keep  up  the  war 
with  a  remnant  of  troops,  subjecting  our  men 
to 


The  action  of  Congress  in  authorizing 
°"  fiai'/cu'""' ^^  enlarged  army  is  in  effect  a  declara- 
tion of  confidence  in  the  Administra- 
tion's  policy  and  of  a  detunni  nation  to  see  the 
thing  through.  In  the  course  of  tiie  discussion 
of  the  army  bill,  various  amendments  were  pro- 
posed in  the  nature  of  legislation  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Thus  an  earnest  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  liquor  licenses  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  intoxicants. 
The  prevaihng  view,  however,  was  that  the  time 
had  not  come  for  taking  up  the  work  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  Philippines  ;  and  Senator  Spooner  of 
Wisconsin  expressed  tho  opinion  that  Congress 
would  not  be  ready  to  legislate  foi-  those  islands 
until  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  liouscs  had  been 
sent  to  investigate  tlie  situation  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Spooner  further  expressed  the  hope  that  such 
a  committee  would  be  provided  for  before  the  end 
of  the  present  session,  and  announced  that  he  had 
himself  undertaken  to  frame  a  resolutioti  to  that 
end.  It  would  seem  that  this  siiggestion  might 
be  agreed  upon  by  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 
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It  lias  been  extremely  unfortunate  that  Congress 
has  jtossesseil  so  little  firGt-liand  information  on 
tlie  real  conditioDB  existing  in  the  Philippine 
Islaii'is.  Senator  Beveridge,  so  far  as  we  are 
awari',  is  the  only  member  of  either  house  who  has 
gone  to  Manila  to  find  out  for  himself.  An  in- 
vestigating committee  should  Ixi  made  up  of  the 
ablest  men  in  Congress,  and  should  i-epreaent  both 
parlies  and  various  points  of  view. 

It  is  difficult  from  month  to  month  to 
^a^tuMim!    8^^  anything  like  a  true  perspective  of 
the  genei'al  situation    in  the  Philip- 
pines.    There  continues  to   be   much  irregular 
fighting,  and  apparently  the  popular  feeling  of 
hostility  toward  the  United  Slates  is  not  dimin- 
ishing fast.      But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
such  sentiment  to  change  in  a  month  or  in  a  year. 
The  change  must  come  about  as  the  result  of  an 
ultimate  demonstration  not  only  of  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States,  but  of  its  practical 
al.iility  to  bring  greatly  improved  conditions  into 
pfjiiinnent  existence.     Last  month  the  surrender 
of  (Jt-neral  Deigai'do,  who  commanded  the  insur- 
gt-nis   in   the  pi-ovince  of  Iloilo,  was  believed  to 
liave  brought  to  an  end  armed  resistance  in  one 
e.\tensive  and  important  district  of  the  island  of 
Panay.      It  was  reported  from  Manila  that  a  com- 
paratively optimistic  view  was  prevailing  among 
our  army  officers  in  consequence  of  a  large  num- 
ijer  of  minor  successes  ;  and  it  was  said  that  the 
intontions  of  the  Americans  were  becoming  better 
understood,  and  that  the  non-combatant  popula- 
tion had  grown  tired  of  secretly  contributing  to 
a  hopeless  cause.     On  January  16  the  transport 
R-iiecranz   set   sail   from   Manila  with  thirtv  can- 
tured   Filipino  leaders  on  b< 
MacArthur  had  ordered  to  b 
of  (inam.     No  especial  hardi 
this  temporary  exile.      It  seen 
provisions  whatever  for  the  i 
oni-rs  in  (jruam,  and  it  does  n 
d.-[)i>rled    Filipinos  will    be 
put  to  any  other  inconven- 
■■■ricc  except  that,  while  liv- 
;iisr  at  the   expense  of  the 
United  States  Government, 
tlifv    must  stay  in  a  some- 
what sleepy  and  monotonous 
liiTle  community    quite    re- 
tijotp  from  the  centers  of  the 
wiirld's  activity.     The  navy 
is    trying    to    prevent    the 
landing    of    munitions    for 
tlie  insurgents,  and  Admiral 
Reniey     has    about     thirty 
v<--'sela  distributed  at  differ- 
ent points. 


w  t  fioi  t  '^^^  country  has  long  had  a  great 
aim  Ha  pride  in  what  it  has  believed  to  be  the 
OMrtiauiifB.  superiority  of  West  Point  over  all  the 
military  training-schools  of  Europe.  It  was  the 
prevailing  opinion,  not  only  that  West  Point  gave 
the  best  and  most  thorough  military  training,  but 
that  it  turned  out  disciplined  young  men  with 
right  views  of  life  and  a  true  sense  of  honor. 
The  public  mind  was  not  a  little  disturbed,  there- 
fore, in  December  and  January,  by  tlie  charges 
that  one  or  two  former  cadets  had  been  hounded 
not  only  to  resignation,  but  actually  to  death,  by 
unmanly  and  brutal  persecution  under  the  name 
of  hazmg.  Two  elaborate  investigations  were  set 
on  foot,  one  by  the  War  Department  as  a  strictly 
military  inquiry,  and  the  other  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  tlie  chair- 
mansliip  of  Mr.  Dick,  of  Ohio.  The  congres- 
sional committee  held  its  sessions  at  West  Point, 
and  remained  there  two  or  three  weeks,  complet- 
ing its  work  of  minute  inquiry  on  December  19. 
It  brought  to  light  a  state  of  facts  apparently  not 
suspected  by  Colonel  Mills,  the  West  Point  com- 
mandant, and  the  other  army  officers  on  duty  at 
the  academy.  The  system  under  which  the  cadets 
of  the  firs't,  or  highest,  class  had  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  subject  to  much  discipline  the  new- 
comers of  the  fourth  class  is  one  that  grew 
up,  doubtless,  in. the  old  days  when  appointments 
to  West  Point  from  congressional  districts  went 
largely  by  favor,  rather  than  by  competitive  ex- 
amination. There  was  more  likelihood  then  than 
at  present  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  young 
men  entering  the  academy  would  be  morally  and 
mentally  un6t  to  do  credit  to  the  military  service 


N.  B.— This  recipe  Is  compiled  from  the  lateal  neirapaper  descriptlolii  of  methods 
In  vogue  in  a  Juetly  celebrated  military  academy,  In  a  well-icuown  oatioa. 
From  the  BrouMun  Easfle  (New  York). 
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of  the  country.     The  taiJets,   therefore,  felt    it 
their  prerogative  to  scrutinize  new-comefs  with 
especial  care  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  their 
body,    and   the  ultiiiiate    pood   of   the  country. 
They  foiiiid  ways  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  those 
wlio  fell  far  below  the  accepted  cadet  standard  ; 
and  most  of  those  upon  whom   their    disfavor 
fell  were  got  rid  of  by  one  means  or  another, 
whether    liy    resignation    or    dismissal.      Grad- 
ually there  came  into  existence    certain    tradi- 
tions of  hazing  that  do  not  fit  later  conditions 
and  are  plainly 
detrimental    to 
the  l>est  inter- 
ests   of    the 
academy.       1 1 
would  l>eanii8- 
take  to  criticise 
the  officers  and 
professors  at 
West  Point 
very    harshly 
for  this  system; 
and  due  credit 
must  be  given 
them    for  hav- 
IVig  tried  to  re- 
strain    it    and 
abolish    it. 
What     was  col.  a  t.  mii-ls. 

needed     was  (Commandantat  West  Point.) 

simply  the  very 

widespread  expression  of  public  opinion  that 
came  about  with  the  daily  publication  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  evidence  before  the  con- 
gressional committee.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
presence  ot  the  committee  at  West  Point  the 
whole  cadet  body  came  together,  and  in  perfect 
good  faith  adopted  resolutions  to  tlie  effect  that 
the  entire  systeni  of  hazing  and  organized  fight- 
ing, as  a  means  of  testing  and  disciplining  the 
new-comers,  should  be  abandoned,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  same  nature  should  be  substituted. 

1         ,     At  this  time,  when  we  are  entering 
Frntnal  It  ^        i 

CkarBBttriii  Upon  a  period  of  permanent  enlarge- 
UtXmy.     ,j,^„j    gf    ji,g    ^r„,y    of     ,ijg    Uuited 

States,  it  becomes  especially  important  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done,  not  only  to  train 
young  officere  in  the  modern  art  of  war  and  in 
military  and  genera!  engineering,  but  also  to  de- 
velop in  them  tiie  highest  standards  of  personal 
honor  and  chai-acter.  It  is  now  recorded  that  in 
the  crucial  test  to  which  recent  events  in  China 
subjected  officers  of  all  nations,  our  own  showed 
higher  standards  of  conduct  than  any  others 
except  the  Japanese.  The  misconduct  of  the 
Chinese  Boxers  toward  foreigners  seems  like  mild 


sentinientalism  as  compared  with  the  hideous 
murder,  rapine,  theft,  and  nameless  outrages 
against  women  and  children  perpetrated  (accord- 
ing to  various  reports)  by  the  soldiery  sent  to 
rescue  foreigners  and  to  restore  order  in  the 
name  of  Christian  civilization.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  General  Chaffoo  has  sent  to  Wash- 
ington reports  of  these  things  that  could  not  well 
be  published,  on  account  of  llieir  revelation  of  ihe 
conduct  of  the  troops  of  certain  other  nations. 
Xot  only  in  China,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
the  Philippines,  it  is  necessary  that  our  oflicers 
should  be  men  of  sterling  lionor,  and  of  seriuus 
views  and  high  jjiirposc.  Otherwise,  the  natives 
will  have  false  imi>re5sions  of  the  kimily  inteu- 
tions  of  the  Anierican  Governmeirt  and  people, 
and  will  prolong  resistance,  to  the  increase  of 
their  own  misery  and  to  our  detriment.  In 
the  work  that  modern  armies  have  to  du. — 
and  particularly  in  the  work  that  is  committed 
to  our  army, — -the  allowances  formerly  made 
for  lapses  in  the  private  character  and  con- 
duct of  ofHcers  are  no  longer  permissible.  Xo 
man  is  fit  to  command  American  soldiers  who 
drinks  in  temperately,  who  lacks  self-control  and 
is  brutish  and  tyrannical  in  his  disposition,  who 
is  notoriously  profane  and  vulgar  in  his  habits  of 
speech,  or  who  fails  to  appreciate  his  responsibili- 
ties as  a  lifelong  servant  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  Our  officers  are 
poorly  paid,  and  they  have  not  much  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  way  of  affluence  or  ease.  Tlieir 
honor  and  the  esteem  of  the  country  are  their  best 
possessions  ;  and  West  Point  cannot  be  loo  as- 
siduous in  making  this  plain  to  every  cadet. 
When  the  incidental  customs  of  student  life,  such 
as  htt7.ing,  take  on  a  character  that  endangers 
somewhat  the  best  standards  of  honor  and  char- 
acter, it  is  time  to  stop  such  practices.  And  it  is 
very  gratifying  that  the  West  Point  cadets  have 
themselves,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  re- 
solved to  give  up  hazing. 

ABugjtittd  Minor  adjustments  of  colonial  terri- 
Exehangt  for  '      ,  , 

OrtainAmeri- Wry  among  the  great  powers  are  tak- 

eannighu.  i„g  ^^^^^  y„g  ^f^^j.  anyihyr,  with  the 
result  of  getting  i-id  of  jwssible  causes  of  friction 
and  fului-e  trouble.  The  surviving  rights  of 
France  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  are  of  very 
little  value  to  that  republic,  but  they  are  a  con- 
stant souree  of  irritation  to  the  Newfoundland 
colony,  and  thus  indirectly  of  danger  to  the  Urit- 
ish  Government.  At  times  they  have  even  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  two  great  nations,  to  neither  of 
which  they  are  of  any  substantial  value.  It 
seems  that  Newfoundland  has  now  been  willing 
to  ^ree  to  a  brief  extension  of  an  expiring  modus 
Vivendi,  on  the  understanding  that  England  will 
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without  further  delay  buy  the  French  out,  on 
sonie  lerma  or  other.  The  French  newspapers,  in 
their  turn,  are  now  declaring  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  is  willing  to  close  out  its 
Newfoundland  rights  on  the  basis  of  a  suitable 
guiJ  pro  qui).  And  they  suggest  that  it  would 
probably  satisfy  France  to  receive  in  return  tlie 
British  colony  of  Gambia.  This  ia  a  petty  dis- 
trict at  the  month  of  tiie  Gambia  River,  on  tiie 
west  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  it  extends  like  a  tliin 
wedge  into  those  vast  territories  of  French  Africa 
thai  adjoin  the  Sahara  and  aru  known  aa  Senegal, 
the  French  Soudan,  and  French  Guinea.  While 
the  French  papera  have  been  suggesting  this  ex- 
change. England  has  been. getting  word  of  a  na- 
tive uprising  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  River 
which  bids  fair  to  call  for  another  military  expe- 
dition. L'nder  the  circumstances,  the  British 
Government  should  jump  at  the  cliance  to  trade 
■jff  Gambia  and  its  uprising  for  France's  Xew- 
I'oundland  fishing  rights.  Too  many  scattered 
■  ■uiposts  merely  add  to  the  unprofitable  burdens 
of  empire. 


s.  France  and  EnKlar 
<  me  ia  a  friendly  way. 
e  the  meuiB  of  brlnglnit 


;o  C'oti  (addregslng  the  t'vo  flaher- 


«:[  from  Le  Tmpi,  quoted  by  tt 
From  Puneli  (London). 


cuiirnii'rfor  ^^  ''^^  British  Government  should  not 
tue  Frsneh  be  disposed  to  make  satisfactory  terms 
**"*"■  with  France  tor  her  Newfoundland 
rights,  it  might  tie  a  very  good  stroke  of  business 
for  the  United  States  to  acquire  those  privileges. 
This  would  undoubtedly  be  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  people  of  Newfoundland,  who  have  long  de- 
sired close  relations  with  this  country,  and  whose 
excellent  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  us,  negotiated 
some  yeai-s  ago  by  Mr.  Bond  as  Premier  of  New- 
foundland and  Mr.  Blaine  as  our  Secretary  of 
State,  was  wrongly  and  injuriousfy  annulled  by 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  British  Government. 
No  man  can  frame  any  reason  except  a  tyrannical 
one  why  the  self-governing  people  of  Newfound- 
land should  not  be  allowed  to  arrange  for  mutually 
advantageous  trade  with  the  only  great  markets 
anywiiere  near  them.  Newfoundland  would  be 
a  desirable  acquisition,  and  its  interests  would  be 
greatly  benefited  if  it  were  admitted  as  a  State 
into  our  Union.  This,  of  course,  could  not  come 
about  through  any  advances  upon  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  only  upon  the  initiative  of 
Newfoundland,  where  the  subject  has  at  times 
been  discussed. 

'^^'((rtutfe*  "^''^  purchase  by  us  of  French  rights 
Toaani  on  a  sliore  frequented  by  our  own 
"*  fishermen  ought  not  to  be  regarded 

as  unfriendly  toward  England.  But  in  any 
case,  our  own  policy  toward  a  country  hke 
Great  Britain  must  to  a  great  extent  be  influ- 
enced by  the  treatment  we  receive.  Thus  it 
was  currently  reported  in  the  press  last  month 
that  the  British  Government  was  inclined  to  lake 
the  ground  that. England  would  be  sacrificing 
substantial  rights  in  permitting  us  to  control, 
for  our  own  purposes  of  defense,  an  interoceanic 
canal  that  we  should  have  constructed  on  Amer- 
ican soil  with  our  own  money.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  true  that  any  substantial  British  rights  are 
involved,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  in  law 
or  in  morals  why  we  should  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  negotiate  with  England  about  build- 
ing canals  anywhere  except  upon  Britisli  soil. 
The  Frencli  rights  in  Newfoundland  are  tangi- 
ble ;  while  British  riglits  to  interfere  with  our 
canal- building,  based  in  a  technical  way  upon 
the  obsolete  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  are  empty 
and  mythical.  There  is  nothing  in  the  amended 
Hay-?auncefote  treaty  that  calls  for  tJie  slightest 
sacrifice  of  any  British  riglit  or  interest,  real  or 
imaginary.  The  pretense  that  the  treaty  amend- 
ments in  the  Senate  were  inspired  by  hostility 
to  England  is  ridiculously  untrue.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
British  Government  will  not  put  itself  in  a  false 
and  hostile  attitude,  but  that  it  will  conclude  to 
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encourage  America  in  opening  a  new  trade  route 
for  the  world.  The  fact  beneath  tiie  surface 
seems  to  be  that  the  British  Government  lias  for 
some  time  been  hoping  to  use  tliis  canal  issue, 
about  wliich  it  cares  nothing,  as  a  make-weight 
in  the  Anglo-Canadian  demand  for  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Alaska  boundary  line  as  will  give 
Canada  a  seaport  accessible  to  tlie  Klondike.  In 
other  words,  the  plan  has  been  to  get  us  to  give 
England  a  portion  of  our  actual  coast  line  in  ex- 
change for  England's  promise  not  to  interfere 
with  us  in  building  a  canal  in  Central  America. 


^»y,..o»./ The  precipe 

OurOmn  one  for  which  our  own  (lovernment 
«*•"""»-  is  entirely  to  blame.  We  should 
have  built  our  canal  first  and  negotiated  with 
Europe  afterward.  Our  purpose  with  reH|>ect  to 
the  uses  of  the  canal  by  foreign  powers  should  have 
been  declared  by  act  or  resolution  of  (Congress, 
and  not  by  treaties  placing  perpetual  limitation 
upon  our  fi-eedoiii  of  action,  negotiated  in  ad- 
vance even  of  our  deciding  to  build  the  canal. 
That  the  United  States  felt  itself  at  liberty  to 
construct  a  canal  without  European  permission 


FVam  the  BnwMwn  Eatfie  (New  York). 


)iad  been  so  constantly  asserted  by  responsible 
American  statesmen  that  nobody  would  over  have 
disputed  our  full  right  of  control  if  we  had  simplv 
proceeded  to  build  the  canal  by  arrangement 
with  Nicaragua.  A  great  American  authority,  (.-."[. 
Senator  Edmunds,  has  recently  shown  how  com- 
pletely American  statesmanship  had  discarded 
the  view  that  the  Clayton- Huiwer  treaty  had  nny 
validity  ;  while  a  competent  English  authority, 
the  veteran  Labouchere,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  British  legation  under  Uuhver  at  Washing- 
ton at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  of  lsr>l),  has 
also  shown  the  soundness  of  the  prevailing 
Americun  view.  Congress  should  not  -liesitate 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  building  the  canal. 

.    ,  It  was  commonly  believed  last  month 

Daniih      that  negotiations  had  been  virtuallv 

uiantiM.  concluded  for  the  sale  by  Denmark 
to  the  United  States  of  a  little  group  of  islands 
in  tiie  West  Indies,  chief  of  which  are  St. 
Thomas  and  St,  Croix,  and  which  lie  some  sixty- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  familiar 
history  that  when  Mr.  Seward  was  Secretary  of 
State  he  signed  a  treaty  in  the  year  1867,  pro- 
viding for  the  ti'ansfer  of  these  same  islands  to 
the  United  States  for  the  price  of  J7, 500,000. 
Owing  to  the  iiosiility  of  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  treaty  was  not 
ratified.  Mr.  Seward  had  great  foresight  and 
constructive  statesmanship.  Mr.  Sumner  was 
singularly  lacking  in  tliose  qualities.  If  we  had 
purchased  the  Danish  islands  at  that  time,  our 
influence  in  the  West  Indies  would  have  grown 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
we  could  subsequently  have  purchased  (.'uba 
from  Spain,  and  thus  averted  two  or  three  wai-s 
and  much  misery.  The  people  of  the  Dani»ih 
islands  were  in  those  days  enthusiastic  for  the  ;>ro- 
posed  transfer.  Denmark  felt  heraelf  aggrieved 
by  the  failure  of  the  treaty  ;  and  she  had  some 
right  to  consider  that  her  dignity  was  compro- 
mised. The  islands  are  of  no  practical  value  to 
Denmark,  but  arc,  on  the  contrary,  a  financial 
burden.  It  is  said  that  their  adminisiratiou 
costs  the  treasury  at  Copenhi^en  a  deficit  of  )i 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  When  our 
war  with  Spain  broke  out  there  was  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  idea  of  buying  St.  Thomas,  which 
has  a  good  harbor,  for  a  naval  stHtioii.  I  lur 
subsequent  retention  of  Porto  Hicu  puinti'd  to 
San  Juan  as  our  principal  strongliold  in  ilmse 
waters,  and  interest  declined  in  ihc  nep'tJaiii.iiis 
with  Denmark.  There  lias  been  some  tWling, 
however,  that  since  sooner  or  later  St.  Thomas 
was  likely  to  change  ownership,  it  would  be  let- 
ter for  us  to  make  the  purchase  than  to  have 
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some  otlier  strong  naval  power  aasiime  posses- 
sion. Quite  appropriately  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massaclmaetts  has  been  trying  to  atone  for  Mr. 
Simmer's  mistake  by  exerting  himself  to  make 
it  certain  in  advance  that  llio  Senate  would  ratify 
a  treaty  with  Denmark,  and  that  both  houses 
would  promptly  vote  the  purchase-money. 

The  active  negotiations  have  been  in 
H^%u:«Z.  ^''«  ''*"f,^  "^  ■)'■■■  Swensou,  our  min- 
ister at  Copenliageii.  ihe  price  now 
mentioned  is  about  three  and  a  half  millions, — 
less  than  the  avei-age  cost  of  a  battleship.  When 
the  bargain  was  practically  completed  some  time 
ago,  a  change  of  ministry  brought  in  a  foreign 
secretary  who  wished  to  keep  the  islands  on 
patriotic  grounds.  But  financial  straits  have 
now  led  to  iiis  reluctant  acceptance  of  the  view 
that  a  sale  must  be  made.  But  how  would  we 
treat  the  islands,  is  the  question  now  asked.  All 
reports  agree  that  Governor  Allen's  administra- 
lion  of  Porto  Rico  is  successful,  and  that  the 
many  problems  to  be  solved  in  that  island  are 
one  after  another  finding  hopeful  treatment. 
Naturally,  the  more  intelligent  of  the  people 
there  are  keenly  interested  in  tlie  great  consti- 
tutional questiona  before  our  Supreme  Court  last 
month,  the  decision  of  which  they  have  been 
told  is  to  settle  their  personal  status  as  citizens. 
The  Danish -speaking  people  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix  are  near  enough  to  Porto  Rico  to  know 
something  of  the  transitional  anxieties  that  the 
Porto  Rtcans  liave  suffered  ;  and  whereas  they 
once  greatly  desired  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  they  are  no  longer  unanimous  on  that 
point.  They  wish  to  be  assured  that  the  transfer 
will  make  them* all  American  citizens  in  the  full 
n  1 1  ported  delays  and  hitches  in  the 

n  g     a  a    Copenhagen  are  prolwbly  due  not 

I  I     question  of  price  as  to  that  of  the 

a    8  1      inhabitants.      The    St.    Tliomaa 

«  papers  1    lare  plainly  that  the  people  of  the 
Danisl    ^^        T  idies  do  not  want  lo  be  sold. 


r**  Question 


If  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide 
that  the  simple  fact  of  territorial  ex- 
citizemhip.  tgngjQn  carries  with  it  full  American 
citizenship  for  the  people  of  acquired  islands  or 
other  territories,  the  people  of  tlie  Danish  West 
Indies  would  not  need  to  insist  upon  a]>ecial  stip- 
ulations in  the  treaty  of  transfer.  But  even  if 
the  Supreme  Court  should  take  the  view  held  V>y 
the  Administration  and  by  Republicans  in  gen- 
eral, it  does  not  follow  that  the  people  of  annexed 
islands  would  be  permanently  debarred  from 
American  citizenship.  The  subject  would  sitBply 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  light  of  further  discussion  and  experi- 


ence. Thus,  let  US  take  the  case  of  Port-o  Rico. 
In  any  case,  complete  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  island  and  this  country  will  be  established  by 
existing  law  only  a  few  months  hence.  The  Porto 
Ricans  have  not  l)een  accustomed  to  much  polit- 
ical or  governmental  activity,  and  under  their 
new  system  of  home-rule  government  they  will 
find  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  them  in  develop- 
ing the  institutions  of  their  own  island.  Congress 
might  well  enact  a  law  that  any  citizen  of  Porto 
Rico  entitled  to  vote  under  the  arrangements  now 


(Porto  Rico  Delegate  at  WaelilngtoD.) 

existing  there  should  also  be  entitled,  without  ■ 
naturalization,  to  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  all 
privileges  of  American  citizenship  upon  coining 
to  live  in  this  country.  And  the  same  pi-ovision 
might  be  made  for  Ilawaiians.  In  the  interna- 
tional sense,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Porto  Ricans 
are  under  the  full  protection  of  the  Government 
of  the  UniteU  States  as  Ainei'ican  citizens  and 
already  have  a  perfect  light  to  call  themselves 
Americans.  There  is  nothing  in  the  position  held 
by  the  Administration  that  necessarily  debars  the 
people  of  the  territories  from  the  sulistantial  bless- 
ings that  go  with  allegiance  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can republic.  Porto  Rico  has  sent  an  able  and 
accomplished  delegate  to  Washington,  and  every- 
body in  this  country  desires  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  island.  The  people  of  St. 
Thomas,  whose  commercial  interests  are  A  merican 
ratlier  than  European,  would  run  no  risk  in 
changing  their  allegiance  from  the  Danish  crown 
to  the  American  republic. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 
.Tntiuary  3.~Both  britiiclieii  n-MUine  busiiiH-*  ft(t«r  the 

liLilidHy  recens Iii  theS«tiat«,  tlieuriiiynK>rK»<iiziktion 

bill  is  tiikeli  up  otidiniidu  the  uiinniHheil  liuKints4< 

III  the  Hiius«.  Mr.  OlmsleiliRup.,  Pa.>ufIerKHreKolution 
luokJDg  ti>  reiluctiiili  ot  represiMiMitioii  fniiii  Southern 
idtates  which  iiliridKe  tlie  fninuhlite ;  Ihe  Ueniiicrnt!! 
filibuster  i^^iiist  (.'iinHidemtion  aud  furue  udjounitnent 
by»  -  - 


■.  Mr.  H.mr(Kep.,  Miuw.) 


January  4-7. — In  t 

offers  HU  MmencliiH-iLt  w  llii!  miiiy  m)v){»iii/JiMc.d  tiill 

lookiug  towdi-il  uoni'iliHtirm   of   the    fcniL|.iinw.. .  .The 

House  begins  cimsideratiuii  ut  the  reHpiiortiiiuUK-iit  bill 

repurtfil    by   the 

Ceil  H  us. 
Januarys. — The 

Senate  debutes  the 

ture  of  the  army 

bill The  House, 

by  a  vote  of  IBS  to 

103,  passes  the 
Burleigh  reappor- 
'  tionmetit  bill, 
vhlch  increases 
the  House  mem- 
bership  from  357 
to  880,  after  de- 
feating the  Hop- 
kins bill  to  keep 
the  membersliip 
at  the  preseut 
HON.  OHAB.  B.  rRANciB,  number. 

OF  THOr,  N.  V,  Jimuarv  9-10.— 

(The  ntiv  miniBlor  of  the  United  The  Senatt,  by  a, 
autea  W  Wrecce.  R..umanla.  and  ^„^g  of  34  W  15. 
^'■''''*-*  lays  on  the  table 

the  amendment,  to  the  army  reorganlKatii)n  bill  pei^ 
mltting  the  sale  of  beer  at  army  poKts ;  the  House 
provision  aliolishInK  the  army  "canteen"  remains  in 

full  force The  House  begins  debate  on  the  river  and 

harbor  appropriation  bill. 

January  11.— The  Senate  pasiseK  the  Burleinh  reftppor- 
tluniuent  bill  ami  defeats  the  nmendment  of  Mr.  Hoar 
(Kep,,  MasH.l  to  the  army  reorsanlzation  bill  protm^iug 

an  attempt  to  conciliat*^  (he  Filipinos The  House 

passes  170  private  pension  bills. 
January  14-15.— The  Senate  continues  debate  on  the 

army  r^oi^anirattion  bill The   House  considers  the 

river  and  barlior  appropriatioik  bill. 

January  1«.— The  House  pu-tses  the  river  and  harlmr 
appropriation  bill  <Ki3,R00.OII0  to  lie  expended  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  with  contraets  calling  (or  137,150,000  in  addi- 


January  17.— The  House  considers  a  bill  to  rcvis 
codify  the  postal  taws. 

January  18.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  or  43  to  38,  | 
the  army  reorganization  bill,  which  now  goea  to  f 


(The  centenary  ot  the  InstnllaCion  of  America's  most  dlh- 
tlnautabetl  Jurist  Is  to  be  colebrated  at  WasbinKtou  on 
February  4.) 

ference  committee The  House  considers  the  bill  to 

refer  the  Cramps'  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims- 
January  19.- The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  to  olf- 
serve  the  centenary  of  Chief  Justice  John  -Marshall  on 
February  4  next The  House  debates  the  postal  codi- 
fication bill,  and  passes  a  bill  to  give  employees  at  navy 
yards,  arsenals,  etc.,  fifteen  days'  leave  of  absence 
annually ;  the  naval  appropriation  bill  Is  reported 
(*77,016,6!«). 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

December  31. — The  Philippine  Commission  enacts  that 
the  laws  be  printed  in  Knglish. 

December  33. — Governor  Roosevelt  removes  District- 
Attorney  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  on  charges, 
and  aptx>intH  Kugene  A.  Philbin  as  his  Kucces.sur. . . . Au 
autonomy  party  is  organised  in  Manila. 

January  1. ^Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Is  iiutugnrated 
aa  governor  of  N'ew  York  State — The  Kepublicana  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  nominate  Matthew  Stan- 
ley (Juay  for  Unite<l  States  Senator A  Republican 

caucus  of  the  members  of  the  ^liehigan  Legislature  re- 
nominates United  States  Senator  James  McMillan. 

January  'i. — The  Itepublicans  of  the  Maine  Legisla- 
ture renominate  Tnitcd  States  Senator  William  P.  Frje. 

Jaunary  4.— An  investigation  of  the  death  of  Cadet 
Booi.  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  is  begun  by 
a  committee  of  Congress. 

January  7.— The  Republicans  of  the  Sonth  Dakota 
Legislature  nominate  Representative  Rol>ert  .T.  Gam- 
ble for  United  States  Senator The  Republicans  of 
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the  KHTisaN  Legislature  select   Joseph   R.  Burton  for 

I'liiteri  Stat«s  Senator The  Democratic  members  ot 

the  Tennessee  I*gislatti re  nominate  Kepresentative  Ed- 
wnnl  W.  CHrniHcli  tor  United  States  Senator. 

Janiiary  10. — The  Republicans  of  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature  nominate  Henry  K.  Unrnliam  to  succeed 
William  R.  Cbandler  (Rep.)  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate  The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention  commits 

itself  to  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 

Jnniiary  14.^The  votes  of  the  Electoral  College  for 
Presiilent  aiid  Vice-President  of  the  L'nited  States  are 
ca.st  in  the  respective  State  capitals — The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Neely  exCriulition  case, 
declares  tlie  present  military  control  of  Cuba  legal  and 
directs  that  Neely  be  taken  to  Hiivana  for  trial  —  The 
following  State  governors  ai-e  inaugurated  :  In  Illinois, 
Kichard  Yates  (Rep.);  in  Indiana,  Wiufield  Durbiu 
iRep.) ;  in  Kansast,  W.  E.  Stanley  (Rep.)  ;  and  in  Mis- 
souri, A.  M.  Docker]'  (Dem.) Democratic  members 

of  tlie  Montana  Legislature  nominate  W.  A.  Clark  for 
United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  Thomas  H.  Carter 
(Rep.) Fusionist  members  of  the  Colorado  Legisla- 
ture nominate  Thomas  H,  Patterson  tor  United  States 
Seiiator.  to  succeed  E.  0.  WolcoCt  (Rep.). 

January  15. — The  following  Uniteil  States  Senators 
are  chasenby  the  legislatures  ot  their  respective  States  : 
Colorado,  Thoniaa  M.  Patterson  (Fusion) ;  Idaho,  Fred- 
erick T.  Dul>ois  (Fusion) ;  Maine,  William  P.  Frye 
(Rep.) ;  Maftsachusett-s  George  F.  Hoar  (Rep.) ;  Micbi- 
tt;iii,  James  McMillan  (Rep.):  New  Hampshire,  Henry 
K.  Huruliam  (Rep.);  Pennsylvania,  Matthew  S.  Quay 
I  Rep.). 

.January  IB.— The  Montana  Legislature  elects  W.  A. 
Clark  (Dem.)  to  the  United  States  Senate.  ...Seuator 
Benjamin  R,  Tillman.  (iJeni.l  is  reeiecte<l  by  tlie  South 

Carolina  I^egislature President  McKlnley  niuninates 

Francis  T.  Bowles  to  lie  chief  constructor  ot  the  navy. 

.January  17.— The  Republicans  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture renominate  Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom. 

January  19.— The  Kepubl leans  of  the  Miimesota  IjCg- 
islature  nominate  Moses  E.  C^lapp  for  tlie  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Senator  C.  K.  Davis. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

December  23.— M.  Hi«hi,  tlie  Jaiianese  Minister  of 
Communications,  resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Hara. 

December  34.— The  French  Chamber  ot  Deputies  de- 
bates the  army  < 


December  25, — Edmund  Barton,  the  Australian  states- 
man, undertakes  to  form  the  first  cabinet  of  the' new 
federation. 

December  26.— The  Japanese  Diet  a.ssembies, 

December  27. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
agrees  to  the  army  credit  for  29,000,000  francs. 

December  30.— Tlie  first  cabinet  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  is  formed  as  follows  ;  Rt.  Hon.  E.  Bar- 
ton, Prime  Minister  and  Exterior  Affairs  ;  Hon.  Alfred 
Deakin,  Attorney- General  and  Justice  ;  Sir  W.  J.  liyne, 
HomeAffairsjSirG.  Turner.  Treasurer;  Rt.  Hon.  C.C. 
Kingston,  Trade  and  Customs;  Sir  James  R.  Dickson, 
Defense  ;  Sir  J.  Forrest,  Postmaster-General. 

January  I.— The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  is  sworn  in  as  the 
drst  governor-general  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. 

January  1.- The  following  appointments  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  service  are  announced  :  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
to  be  Governor  of  the  Transvaal  and  British  High  Com- 
missioner ;  the  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Francis  Hely-Hutchin- 
Bon  to  lie  Governor  of  Cape  Colony ;  Lieut.-Col.  Sir 
Henry  Edward  McCallum  to  be  Governor  ot  Natal; 
Maj.  Hamilton  John  Goold-Adams  to  be  LieuCennnt- 

Grovenior  of  the  Orange  River  Colony Earl  Roberts 

takes  charge  of  the  British  army  headquarters. 

January  7.— The  city  ot  Toronto  votes  in  favor  o( 
municipal  ownership  of  n  gas  plant. 


a  been  active  In 


January  8. — President  Desehanel  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  is  i-el>lected  over  Henri  Brii«on The 

Prussian  Diet  is  opened  b    Co  B      w. 

January  13. — A  bill  intrud  ver  house  of 

the  PrU-HSian  Diet  appro  ta  384,000,000 

marks  (aliout  (93,000,000)  h  on  and  im- 

provement of  canals. 

January  U.— The  French  G  ustained  in 

its  attitude  toward  religion  assoc  a  n  by  a  test  vote 
0(310  to  110. 
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January  17. — Premier  Barton  forecasts  the  policy  of 
the  new  AuHtralian  Commonwealth  —  The  bicentenary 
of  tbe  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  celebrated. 

January  18. — The  French  Council  of  State  reject,s 
Count  Est«rhazy'R  appeal  from  the  decree  caehierinK 
him  from  the  army. 

January  IH.— The  seriouet  <llnea.s  of  Queen  Victoria 
causes  the  members  of  the  royat  family  to  be  summoned 
to  her  bedside  at  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

December  33.— The  identical  note  embodying  the  pre- 
liminary conditions  o(  peace  neftotiations  is  siftned  by 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Pelcing ;  the  offl- 
clol  t«xt  of  the  not«  is  made  public  nt  Washington. 

December  24.— The  note  of  the  powers  is  banded  to 
Prince  Cbing,  one  of  the  envoys  of  the  Chinese  Km- 
peror. 

December  38.— Yu  Hslen,  former  governor  of  Shansi 
Province,  is  executed. 

December  30. — An  imperial  edict  authorizes  tbe 
Chinese  commissioners  to  negotiate  on  the  liHnis  of  the 
identical  note  of  the  powers ;  an  armistice  is  pro- 
claimed. 

December  31. — The  murderer  of  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
the  Qerman  minister,  Is  beheaded  in  Pelting. 

Jantury  10.— It  is  announced  that  the  United  States 
has  withdrawn  the  proposition  to  transfer  consideration 
of  indemnity  and  commercial  treaties  U>  another  capi- 
tal than  Peking. 

January  13.— Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Chlng,  rep- 
resenting tbe  Chine.ie  Kmperor,  sign  the  note  contain- 
ing the  preliminary  demands  of  the  powers. 

January  14. — The  Russian  troops  are  withdrawn  fro ni 
tbe  province  of  Chili  to  Manchuria. 

January  15. — A  judicial  system  is  organized  in  Peking 
b7  the  allied  military  commanders. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

December  34,— Lord  Kitchener  arrives  at  De  Aar ; 
regular  railway  service  Is  restored  between  De  Aar  and 
Cape  Town. 

December  25. — It  la  reported  that  a  squadron  of  Yeo- 
manry in  following  up  the  Boers  near  Britstown  are 
captured. 

December  30.- Lord  Kitchener  reports  that  the  Britiah 


il  Rallrnad  of  New  Jer 
'e  aoiiuireil  the  Deluwur 


r  General  Knox  are  engaging  De  Wet's  force  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Leen  Kop. 

Decemljer28.— De  Wet,  with  aconaiderable  commando, 
holds  the  country  between  Ficksburg,  Senaliel,  and 
Win  burg. 

December  3S.— Helvetia,  a  strong  position  on  (he  I.yn- 
denburg  Kailway.  is  captured  by  tbe  Boers ;  300  men 
and  a  naval  gnn  taken. 

January  3,— The  British  occupy  Graat  Reinet.  In  tlie 
disaffected  portioii  of  Cape  Colony. 

January  5. — General  Kitchener  reports  the  reappear- 
ance of  tbe  Boers  north  of  Bloemfontein. . .  .The  Briti-b 
soldiers  csptnred  at  Helvetia  on  Decemlwr  39  are  re- 
leased by  the  Boers Two  Boer  commandos  are  forceit 

to  retire  from  Naawpoort,  with  heavy  loss. 

January  6. — General  Kitchener  reports  the  loss  of  40 
offlcers  and  men,  killed  or  wounded,  at  Lindley,  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony. 

January  7.— The  Boers  make  attacks  on  British  posi- 
tions along  tbe  line  of  tlie  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  and 
are  reptilsed  with  heavy  losses  on  Ixith  sides. 

January  16.- De  Wet  is  reported  north  of  the  Vaal 
River;  General  Botlia  continues  offensive  operations 
east  of  Pretoria, 

January  17. — General  Colville's  colnnin  is  attacked  hy 
the  Boers  north  of  Standert^n  ;  the  Boers  are  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss. 

January  IB.— Colonel  Grey,  with  a  force  of  New  Zea- 
landers  and  Bushmen,  attacks  the  Boers  near  Ventt rs- 
burg  and  rouI«s  SOO  of  them. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

December  33.— Gales  on  the  Scottish  coast  cause  great 
loss  of  life, 

December  34.- Tbe  Pope  closes  the  "Holy  Door"  at 
St.  Peter's,  Rome,  with  elaborate  cerernoiilal. 

December  36.— Great  distress  is  reportt^d  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Turkey,  owing  to  the  exactions  of  the  tax- 
gatherers. 

December  39. — The  failure  is  announced  of  the  Ijon- 
don  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  (Limited),  causing 
the  suspension  of  thirteen  smaller  concerns  on  (he 
London  Stock  Exchange. 

January  1. — The  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  Is 
celebrated  In  many  cities  of  the  Uniteil  States  with 
special  exercises. 

January  3.— Lord  Boberts,  on  his  return  from  South 
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Africa,  1b  greeted  by  Queeu  VictoriBi  Ht  OBbome  Caatle, 
Isle  o(  WiKht ;  an  eArldoni  is  conferred  on  him,  and  he 
ig  made  a  Knight  of  the  Gtiter. 

JaaaaryS.— Earl  Hoberts  in  received  with  royal  hoDore 
in  Loudon. 

January  5.— It  la  announced  that  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Hailroad,  through  J.  P.  Horgaa,  secures 
control  of  the  Central  Railroad  ol  Xew  Jersey. 

Jaunary  T.— Ctiairman  Nixon,  of  the  Tammany  com- 
mittee on  vice  in  New  Yoric  City,  adinita  that  gamblers 
are  blackmailed,  but  denies  that  the  money  is  received 
by  Mr.  Crokeror  the  Tammany  orgunisation. 

January  8.— The  Algerian  mail  steamer  Bitssk,  with 
Khi  persona  aboard,  is  stranded  on  the  French  coast  near 

Marneilles lu  an  orphan-asylum   fire  at  Kochester, 

X.  Y„  86  lives  are  lost — It  is  announced  that  the  Van- 
ilerbilt  interests  have  necured  control  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Railroad. 

January  11. — Passengers  and  crew  of  the  Algerian 
steamer  Rusnie,  stranded  for  three  days  near  MHrseilles, 
France,  are  landed  in  safety. 

January  17.— The  new  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Bailen 
makes  30.88  knots  an  hour  on  a  trial  trip. 

January  19. — The  West  Point  cadets  sign  an  agree- 
nient  to  abolish  hazing. 


December  81.— Ex-Gov.    Roger   Wolcott,   of  Mosaa- 

chusetts,  53 Mrs'.  Caroline  Speare  Frye,  wife  of  Sena- 

lor  William  P.  Frye, 
president  pro  (em.  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  67 

John    Hart    Brewer,  of 

Sew  Jersey,  58 Repre- 

Eentative-  Richard  A, 

Wise,  of  Virginia,  67 

Cliarles  h.  Erskine,  sole 
survivor  of  the  exploring 
expedition  led  by  Admi- 
ral Wilkes,  U.S.N.,  in 
1S36,  78.. ..Frederick 
Richard  Pickersgtll,  the 

British  artist, 80 Field 

.Marshal  Count  von 
Ulumenthal,  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  90 Vere  ^^ 

Foster,   prominent  in  he\a. 

schemes,  81. 

December  23.  —  Prof.  Thomas  A.  Williams,  of  the 
rnicedStatesDepartment  of  Agriculture,  a  welt-known 
authority  on  botany,  35. 

December  86.— Dowager  Lrwiy  ChurchUl  (Lady  ct  the 

Bedchamber  to  Queen  Victoria) Mr.  Edmund  Wim- 

peris,  English  landscape 'painter,  65. 

December  86.— M.  Jules  Rivitre,  musical  conductor, 

81 Nicholas  Grltsenko,  the  Kusnian  artist,  44 Uho- 

1am  .Mahomed  Khnn,  90. 

December  87.— Sir  William  George  Armstrong,  the 
Brst  Lord  Armstrong.  Ktiglish  gun  manufHcturer,  90. 

Dr.  Eraatns  Edgertou  Marcy.  a  leading  American 

homeopath ist,  86. 

December  88,— Prof.  .Moses  Ooit  Tyler,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 69.  ...Daniel  A.  Heald,  president  of  the  Home 
Insnrance   Company,   of    N'ew    York,    83 David    L 


Noone,  a  former  speaker  of  the  Hawaiian  Honseof  Rep- 
resentatives under  the  republic Major  Serpa  Pinto, 

the  Portuguese  explorer   of   Africa — Lord  William 
Beresford,  of  the  British  army,  63. 
December  30.— Hiram  Hitclieock,  American  archfBOlo- 

gist,68 Rev.  George  W.  Northrup,'D.D.,  head  of  the 

department  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  75. 

Januarys.- BiHhapIgnatiusMrak,ofMichigan,90 

Ignatius  Donnelly, 
the  well-known  poli- 
tician and  author,  70, 
January  3.— Bishop 
William  X.  Ninde,  of 
the  Methodist   Epi». 

copal  Church   66 

Everett  Frassar,  con- 
sul-general for  Korea 
In  the  United  States, 
60. 

January  *.  — Gen. 
Richard  N.  Hatchel- 
der,  fo-merly  Quar- 
al, 


(The  Bi 


in  tor  and 
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January  6. — Philip 
Danforth  Armour, 
the  Chicago  millionaire  and  philanthropist,  69  (see  page 
167). ...Ex-United  States  Senator  James  Ware  Brail- 
bury,  of  Maine,  9S Bishop  WInand  Michael  Wlgger. 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Newark,  59. 

January  T,— Frederick  Clarke  Withers,  the  architect, 
73 — Alvan  S  Sonthworth,  formerly  a  war  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  Herald,  55. 

January  9. — Representative  Frank  U.  Clarke,  of  New 
Hampshire,  50. 

January  10.— Rear- Admiral  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  U.S.N. 
(retired),  79. ..  .Sir  Edward  S.  Symes,  chief  secretary  to 
the  government  of  Burma. 

January  11. — Ex-Cotnptroller  of  the  Currency  Wil- 
liam L.  Trenhoim,  65, . . .  Rev.  John  G,  Fee,  one  of  the 

founders  of  Be rea  College.  Kentucky,  84 Charles  A. 

Clapp,  a  well-known  New  York  publisher,  66. 

January  13. — Commodore  Alexander  Henderson,  for- 
merly chief  engineer  at  the  Boston  navy  yard,  69. 

January    14.- Rt.    Rev.    Mandell    Creigliton,    D.D., 

Bishop  of  London,  58 Charles  Hermite,  the  French 

mathematician,  79. 

January  IS.— Johann  Fal>er,  the  pencil  manufacturer, 
84....  Master  of  Chancery  William  P.  Fishback,  of  the 

Unil«d   States   Court.   Indianapolis,   72 Elijah   W. 

Blaixdell,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party 

In  Illinois,  75 Dr.  Henry  Foster,  of  Clifton  Springs, 

N.  Y..  80. 


January  17.— Rev.  Dr.  Elias  Riggs,  stationed  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  oldest  missionary  of  the  American 
Boani,  90. 

January  18. — Arnold  Boecklin,  the  German  painter, 


January  19.— The  Due  de  Broglie,  French  s 

70 Rev.  Robert  Graham,  D.D„  former  president  of 

the  Bible  College  of  Kentucky  University,  TB. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN   IN   CONTEMPORARY 
CARICATURE. 


THK  liirtliilaj-  of  Abralium  Liiieolii,  ivliicli  falls  on  of  rcvi'it'iiiiiil  wgnnl  litr  Iilncoln,  as  a  great  AmericaTi 

Fcbninry  VI.  is  to  \>v.  oelubviitc]  tliix  yciir  willi  and  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  K^^at^st  peroonalitiea  of 

more  CH]H«iiil  efTiirt  to  iln  lioTinr  t^t  Ijineiilii's  inciiiiir)-  the  ulnetventli  u'lil.iiry.  Iiiis  Ix'eu  very  marked  inile«il. 

thauon  Huy  [ireviima  auniversury.    Tlie  retent  grrnvtli  It  isalm(i--ttliirty-HixyeamHiiiueliedi«d;  and  very  tew 
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people  under  fifty  can  be  expected  to  have  any  clear 
personal  recollection  of  the  things  that  «ere  &aid  and 
thought  about  him  during  his  litetime.  Older  people 
remember  that  he  waa  much  derided  and  aspersed,  from 
hi»  Hrst  election  to  the  day  of  his  assassin  a  tion. 

Political  cartooning  WHS  not  in  those  days  go  familiar 
a  branch  of  journalism  an  it  hne  since  become.  It  was 
used  to  some  extent,  however :  and  tlien,  as  now,  it 
served  to  show  how  people  holding  different  points  of 
view  really  felt.  Apropos  of  the  present  interest  in 
Lincoln  and  his  times,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  reproduce  a  number  of  cartoons  in  which  Ijincoln 
was  the  principal  figure,  usin^t  for  that  purpose  the  flies 
otHarpef  s  Weekly,  FriinkLcfttc's,  and  IjonAon  Punch, 
and  a  collection  of  lithographed  poster  cartoons  that 
were  issued  separately  from  time  to  time  by  Messrs. 
Currier  &  Ives,  ot  New  York. 

We  may  begin  (see  facing  page)  with  two  of  the 
lithographed  sheet.s  issued  in  the  course  of  the  cocilest 
of  I860,  one  of  which  represents  Lincoln  in  an  oyster- 
house  taking  the  two  rival  Democratic  candidates 
(Douglas  and  Breckinridgel  on  the  half-shell,  while  the 
other  endeavors  to  heap  ridicule  upon  the  new  Repub- 
lican party  as  a  collection  of  craulcs  headed  for  the 
lunatic  asylum,  Lincoln  on  Greeley's  back. 

The  cartoons  of  the  spring  ot  '61  in  general  had  to  do 
with  the  fast-widening  breach  between  North  and 
South  and  the  oncoming  of  armed  conflict,  and  Lin- 
coln's embarrassing  position  affords  an  obvious  theme. 


Ou>  Abe:  *'0h,  it's  all  welt  enough  to  sa;  that  I  muKt 
support  the  dlffDity  of  my  iiigiioCQce  by  force — but  it's  darned 
unionirortableBlttiiiK.  I  can  trll  yer."— From  iiVanft  Leilie'i 
lUvglTdUd  Neimpaper,  March  %  IBUl. 


From  FVnnft  LnIW»  lUu^rMed  JVcu^apaper.  February  2, 1661.      be,  II  it  were  ni 
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MR-Horm  TO  Mr.  North  :  "Your  '  ninety  days'  promis- 
aorj  note  Isn't  talipn  up  yM.  Blrref : '■ 

From  PtuKit,  Mptemlwr  27, 1802. 

Moat  nf  the  cartoons  on  this  and  the  two  or  three  pages 
that  follow  It  ureln  manifest  scorn  and  derision  ot  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whose  difficulties  in  1862  and  1S63  were  heavier 
than  those  that  any  other  President  ever  had  to  eo- 
couater.  His  cabiiiet,  hix  generals,  the  finances,  and 
the  emancipation  quextlon  were  all  bard  to  manage. 


From  Franh  UaUt'i  iHuslroWd  JfeuTpaper,  May  3.  ISffi. 


ABR/IHylM  LINCOLN  IN  CONTEMPORARY  CARICATURE. 

.1—?:  «:sa  eii?»?R?'SE5:i 


Cor.nuBiA :  "  Wliere  are  my  15,000  anna— murdered  at  Frederieksbarg?  " 

Lincoln  :  -Thfa  reminds  me  of  a  little  Joke " 

Coi-nMBlA:  "tiotell  your  joke  at  Sprlngfleld  1 1"— From  Harper's  We^iiy.  January  3,  II 


•       "-    ^iJSEJeiE  BLOC 


•Prom  Promt  LetlU'H  lUuttrated  tfeiMpaptr,  Febmnr?  U.  IMS. 
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LK  wniTG  Manaoeu  Lismi.N:   "f.n.lir-BHTKlRi'iitlcnii-ri.I  rpiirct  t" 
any  Uml  tlin  (niKtily  Pii1.itlr>cl  ■Tlie  Army  ot  llio  Polomm-' 

«rrove  '•  '"'* '"'''"  "■'""'™""n  »"  if c"unt  of  quurrtls  HnmriB  llic  Inii^l- 

MK/LiNUOI^V-AlirlBh^yiHrn^U-N^^^^^^  lr.giwr[ormer«.nml  I  lmvp«ul»li(ut«l  .hi^nrw  «n.l  Mrik- 

vQnhekmdein»iBhti]struouCiiilliel)iirkvar(ll"  '"»   tarcca  or  InirlKWiucn,  one,  entitlnl  -Tliu  R.'imliw  of 

*""'*'''"^™"    „'   ";'"^^  Vlck>,l>nni.'  hy  ll.e  *Hl-k.,own.  p..pul«r  ftm.rit«.  K.  il. 

Mr.    Liucoln'K  frwiiicdt  chaiigefl  amoiiii  ririny  com-  "'"*   '"    fnroi.H,  I  asBuro  >-oii-liy  the  vfternn  PompoBpr. 

nuinders  before  l.e  fouD.l   Gmnt  and  Shern.uu   gave  «!■*«>"  ««1"^«--'    (L-n(H*H,M«w*tM«  bwCe  «.mTh«.'l..) 

opportunity  (ur  cartoons  representing  him  as  «.  heaiiB-  ^'^'"  "'"■(>"■'"  "'"Ww-  Junusry  31. 1»B. 
man  (nee  preceding  page),  and   for   jokes   about   hi.t 
"guillotine  in  the  Inck  ynrd." 


Uli.  Hi 

■r.l,  (.■oiifl.lli.g  frcHtiirc) :   ■■HI  want  my  cotton. 

BDBlll  HI 

lli-|wi»-..HiKmn.l." 

Mh.  Li 

Kfui.!!:  "Iliin't  know  ■nylliiiiu  HlHiuf.  [(.  my  dear 

lir,     Y.jii 

ir  frl.-i«K  the  reboK  are  biiniiiiu  all  the  colton 

lipy  IIiKl, 

From  Harixi-a  IlVrtlw,  May  IH,  IWH. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  CONTEMPORARY  CAR/CATUREx 


RiQUT  AT  LAST.  ycars  of   war   aged  him  more 

Ou>Abi:   "Oreeler  be  banfKH)  I    I  ivant  nninnre  new  bronms.    I  begin  to  think  than    fifteen    or    twenty  years 

tliKt  thn  worst  thing  about  my  oLd  ones  was  in  not  boinB  handled  right. "—From  of   onlinary  routine  exiHtenco 

JVwtk  Lt»ae'>  lUialnUed  Newspniier.  Jiina  13, 1863.  wonl.i  hava  doue. 


BUHHiNa  TH»  MAdniNk.-dYomapoatnrof  18M.) 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  CONTEMPORARY  CARICATURE. 


Cwssr.  Mr.  LINCOLN!  "Look  here.  Jeff  Davisl  If  yon  lays  Bnner 

BKmrS:   "Wsll.nowl    Dotellt    \\liir8  you?"  on  that  boy,  to  hnrt  Mm,  I'll  Hck  Ihto  nglj- cub  of  you™ 

Csbar:  "lam  dy  ebll  Keniu,  MoKsa  Linkinn.    Die  child  within  an  inch  o(  bla  lite  I  "-From  Harper-n  lr«W|/.  Aogust 

■m  anful  impreiiBional."~From  Ptincn,  August  liS,  1663.  jj^  jgg3_ 

The  two  cnrtoons  on  the  iipiiti>.itp  pane  nre  reproduced  representing  Mr.  Lincoln  aa  nn  habitual  joker  while 

froDi  11th<^nipb  poet«ni  that  were  current  in  the  com-  contractors  are  enriching  themselves  und  the  leading 

paign  ;enr  ISU,  when  General  McClelian  ran  agatDSt  members  or  the  Cabinet  are  exiitblling  their  folly  and 

Mr.  Lincoln  on  a  platform  that  declared  the  war  a  Inuipacity.    The  Punch  cartoons  had  meanwhile,  from 

failure  and  that  undertook  to  place  the  Democratic  the  beginning,  been  unfriendly  to  America   and   ea 

party  in  the  positioD  of  a  mediator  between  the  North  pecially  ileriaive  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    Those  that  we  repro- 

and  the  South.    Both  cartoons  are  hostile  to  Mr.  Lincoln  duce  are  charact^riHttc,  although  the;  are  by  no  means 

and  favorable  to  General   McClellan,   the    lower  one  the  most  olTenHlve. 


e  Ainhama,  you  wicked  old 
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The  cartoon  at  tbe  top  ot  this  page  is  nnother  of  the  of  the  United  Statea.  The  Punch  cnrtoon  on  this  page 
lithograph  posters,  and  It  belongs  to  the  period  of  Mr.  reflects  the  Idea  then  corrent  In  England,  that  the 
Lincoln's  second  election.  Hla  colleague  on  the  tlchet,  American  North  nag  deeply  disBatisfled  with  Mr.  Lin- 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  had  formerly  been  a  tailor,  and  coin,  and  was  going  to  elect  McClellan.  Harper's 
U  here  depicted  ns  trying  to  sew  up  the  rent  in  the  map  Weekly,  however,  grew  more  pronuuticMl  in  its  support 


Mrs.  North  :  "  Yon  nee.  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  have  failed  nt- 
tcrly  In  onr  conrse  of  action ;  I  want  peace,  and  so,  If  you 
cnnnot  effect  an  BmlcnblearrflTiBenient,  1  mnstpnt  the  case 
Into  other  liands."— From  Punch,  Septemlier  S*.  18U.  From  Harptr't  Wtthllf.  September  IT,  IBAL 
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THB  FBDBHAL  PmEMJt.— From  Punch,  December  S.  IBtM. 
of  the  President,  ani]  its  opiaion  of  McClellan  and  Ills  little  spade  Is  Indi- 
cated In  a  curtocn  on  the  preceding  page.  Punch  celebrated  Mr.  UqcoIq'b 
victory  St  the  polls  in  a  fainouB  cartoon  called  "The  Federal  Phoenix," 
in  which  Lincoln  rises  from  the  ashes  of  the  Constitution,  the  Pobllc 
Credit,  the  RlEhU  of  the  States,  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  bill  of 
rights  in  general.  Harper's  Weekly  reminded  tlio  conntry  that  it  was  to 
have  "  long  Abraham  Lincoln  a  little  longer,"  in  au  elongated  caricitture 
nhich  we  also  reproduce. 


.IohnBuli,:  '■  Whyfl 


n  Barp*T"$  Wahly.  Nov.  sa.  am. 


m'tyou  ride  the  othe 

rliorBBftblt?  He's  the  beat  anlmaL" 

■■Well,  thatnmyb. 

; :  but  the  fact  Ib.  Oi,d  Abi  ts  joM 

ron  hlm:HndaBfo 

r  the  nther-thnugh  they  safhel 

ih  yonrter-I  never  k. 

now  where  ro  nnd  him." 

Harprr-f  ir«Ww.  No 

(emlerlS.l8ai. 
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From  FranK  Le^Ws  inaetratcd  JVciOTpoper,  Dec 


■T  3. 18Si. 
:ion.   In 


The  cartoons  on  this  page  do  not  need  eluckli 
connection  with  coiiinitntH  Hiid  lyproductionu  illustrate 
ing  the  fifty  years'  worlt  of  Tennlei,  the  great  cartooiiiHt 
of  Punch,  we  piiblisheel  last  month  Punrh's  rpspectful 
pictorial  tribute  on  Lincoln's  dt^ath.  I^M^h  and  Tenniet 
bad  done  their  Ix^t  for  four  years  to  give  the  English 
people  a  wrong  impression  of  the  great  atnt*snian  who 
wu  directing  American  affairs,  although  doubtless 
tbelr  prejudices  were  honest  enough.  Thomas  Nast  at 
that  time  hud  not  begun  his  famous  cartoon  work,  but 
was  drawing  war  tlllu»tmtions  for  Hiirper'g  Weekly; 


tUlen.i—Ftom  I'niich,  February  18, 1S85. 

and  on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln's  death  he  drew  a  (,'rf-at 
two-puge  design  symbolical  of  the  nation's  grief,  a  pic- 
ture of  such  a  character  that  fte  reproduction  lor  a 
toagnzine  page  woulil  not  be  teaaible.  Xowadays,  the 
carcoonists  call  up  the  shades  of  Lincoln  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Kiuley's  benefit.  I'rrhniia  tliose  of  a  future  period  will 
evoke  the  shades  of  McUiiiley. 


"Now,  Jedy.  when  yon  think  you  have  had  enough  of  this, 
vj  M,  and  I'll  leave  off."    IVIde  Preslilent'a  MessiiKe.) 
From  Frank  LtiHit't  niu^rated  Stanpnper. 
Dn-ember  24,  ISM. 


Uncle  Abb:  "aambo,  you  are  not  handnome,  any  more 
thanmyselr.  but  SB  to  sending  you  back  to  your  old  master. 
I'm  not  the  man  to  do  It—and  what's  more,  I  won't."  (Vidt 
President's  Hceaage.)— From  IiViaiiftliaHe'ailluiIrated  JVem- 
pnp(r.  December  M,  1861. 


PHILIP   D.  ARMOUR:    A  CHARACTER   SKETCH. 


BY  THE   REV.    DR.    FRANK  W.   GUNSAULUS. 


MR.  ARMOUR  used  to  say,  in  liis  quaint 
way  ;  ■'  It  couldn't  liavu  beon  better  tor 
me  if  my  anceetors  hail  been  cliosen  by  one  of 
l!ie  pbilosopliers  wlio  talk  about  lieredity  ;  1 
would  rather  trust  Providence  in  tliti  clioico  of 
ancestors  tban  any  other  power.''  lie  might  well 
<:peak  thus,  for  he  came  into  tl)o  world  bearing 
the  treasures  and  incarnating  tbe  cliaracteristics 
of  llie  two  streams  apparently  most  effective  and 
important  in  tbe  creation  of  great  things,  iiilel- 
leclual  and  spiritual,  in  our  American' lifi'.  At 
tlie  battle  of  Dunbar,  those  who  gave  life  and 
breath  to  his  mother  fought  with  Oliver  Croni- 
well  ;  while  those  from  whose  loins  the  father  of 
ihis  illustrious  merchant  and  Ijenefactor  sprang 
fimgiit  against  him.  Tbe  Scotcb- Irishman  and 
ilie  Puritan  conspired  to  invest  Mr.  Armour's 
l>ersonabty  with  all  tlie  energies  that  developed 
between  the  hourof  tiie  battle  of  Dunbar  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  America. 
When  the  ancesti'al  tree  was  planted  in  Xew 
England,  they  strove  together  in  the  filler  of  his 
brain,  gave  impulse  lo  his  heart,  and  marked 
with  distinction  every  feature  oE  his  life.  • '  You 
can  always  count  on  tbe  Scotch- Irishman  in  me," 
he  said;  "but  1  wish  tlie  Puritan  could  hold 
him  level,  as  my  Puritan  mother  held  niy  Scotch- 
Irish  father  level."  Mr.  Armour  was  proud  of 
a  race  which  gave  lo  America  such  an  orator  as 
Patrick  Henry,  such  statesmen  as  Jai'ksou,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison,  1  remembet'  a  little  epi- 
sode that  indicates  also  the  qualitv  of  bis  hu- 
mor. Little  Philip  D,  Cid),  son  of  the  late 
P.  D.  Armour,  Jr.,  was  horn  on  Ht.  Patrick's 
Day.  Remembering  that  Patrick  Henry  was  a 
Scotch-Irishman,  the  gramlfatlier  said  :  '■  I  sup- 
pose this  baby's  name  ought  to  be  Patrick  ;  he 
never  will  be  St.  Patrick,  and  it  miglit  Ite  safe  to 
call  bim  Patrick  Henry,  but  he  will  be  called 
Philip  Danfortb,  after  inc.  so  lie  will  be  a  Scolcli- 
Irishman  all  the  same."  When  Mr.  .Armour's 
steamers  were  crushing  their  way  through  the 
thick  ice  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  great  water- 
way was  crowded  by  ships  carrying  wheal  to  l.'hi- 
cago,  bis  unfailing  good  humor  operated  liko  oil 
upon  all  places  of  strain,  aud  every  one  who  was 
then  related  to  htm  was  ashamed  lo  complain  of 
anything  whatsoever,  so  long  as  there  was  no 
evidence  of  friction  in  the  whirling  machinery  of 
bis  mind.  One  of  the  marks  of  his  greatness 
was  this,— that   Ins  wit  sparkled   and   his   luu.ior 


radiated  more  brilliantly  as  the  labor  in  which  be 
was  engaged  became  more  severe.  He  said 
to  me  at  this  time,  when  be  was  reaching  for- 
ward toward  triumph,  that  it  was  a  good  day 
for  the  Scotch-Irishman  ;  for,  he  added,  -■  there 
are  the  McCornucks,  who  made  the  reapers  which 


have  gathp 

steamboat ;  a 

know  that  I  t 

Scotch-Irish.' 

But  Mr, 


this  grain  in  the  Northwest ; 
Robert  Fulton,   w!io  gave  us  the 
I  guess  by  this  time  these  fellows 


I   up  the 


i  are  all 


-  was  sure  ho  owed  much  more 
to  the  Puritans — the  Knowltons  and  the  Brookses 
— as  the  ones  who  communicated  the  inHiiences 
whicii  made  bis  character  virile,  Ids  mind  vig- 
orous, and  his  career  successful.  Of  RevoUttion- 
ary  stock,  Mr.  Armour's  mother's  immediate 
ancestors  |>ossessed  all  tbe  characteristics  of  the 
illustrious  Colonel  Knowiton  who  was  rtiferred  to 
by  Cieneral  Washington  as  ' '  the  gallant  and 
brave  (.'olonel  Knowiton,  who  would  have  .been 
an  honor  to  any  country."  Tbe  picture  of  Mr. 
Armour  at  nineteen,  when  he  had  just  completed 
hi,s  long  trip  on  foot  across  the  cimtinent  to  the 
gohi  fields  of  California,  rtiminds  one  of  the  cher- 
ished features  of  iliis  sinewy,  erect,  and  vigorous 
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Revolutionary  colonel,  wlio,  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  had  so  brilliantly  fou^iit  in  Canada  tliat  it 
was  not  strange  Le  slionld  become  a  great  favorite 
aa<i  a  knightly  (igiire  at  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill. 
•■Almost  anybody,"'  he  said,  "will  do  for  a 
father,  biU  it  takes  a  very  great  soul  to  be  a  good 
mother."  Mr.  Armour's  mother  might  have 
found  fit  companionship  in  Oliver  CromweH's 
mother.  In  intellectual  strength  and  moral  force, 
she  was  easily  the  leader  of  her  church  and  com- 
munity ;  and  she  imparted  lo  her  children  an 
inspiration  whicli  was  at  once  a  memory  and  a 
commandment.  By  her  side,  in  thecsl<?ein  of  Mr. 
Armour,  and  in  tlie  affectionate  regard  in  wliich 
alone  his  personality  and  influence  may  be  un- 
derstood, there  stand  two  other  remarkable 
women — his  sister,  Mra.  >farietta  Chapin,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Bolle  Ogden,  of  Cincin- 
nati. Miss  Ogden  brought  to  him  the  graceful 
power  and  loving  tenderness,  as  well  as  the  re- 
lined  wisdom  and  perpetual  good  cheer,  which 
such  a  Blrenuous  and  evor-active  nature  as  his 
well-nigh  adores.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  for- 
tunate in  close  associations  of  love,  it  was  Philip 
Armour,  in  these  three  relationships  wliich  blos- 
somed into  soul-friond ships  and  poured  their  holy 
influences  into  his  spirit,  reinvigorating  liis  con- 
science, exalting  his  ideals,  and  becoming  sweet, 
pervasive  sovereignties  ov«3r  a  life  which  might 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  stonns.  His 
wife's  career,  iu  this  resi«ct,  is  as  great  as  his 
own  ;  and  it  is  the  prophecy  of  those  who  know 
him  best  that  the  son  upon  whose  young  shoulders 
the  enormous  business  now  rests  will  Tuanifest  in 
his  career  the  elements  of  strength  and  beauty 
thus  happily  allied.  Like  lovely  blossoms  which 
seem  to  be  too  Iwautiful  for  the  tempest  to 
destroy,  the  influences  of  his  sister  gave  forth  fra- 
grance and  delight  to  the  eye  when  the  great- 


hearted and  miglilv -brained  brother  was  han- 
dling the  markets  of  the  world  or  organizing  a 
vast  combination  for  a  commercial  triumph. 
"There  never  was  such  a  sister  as  mine,"  he 
said.  "I  never  used  to  trade  jackknives  with- 
out consulting  her,  and  1  don't  buihl  institutes 
now  without  doing  it." 

None  knew  better  than  Mr.  Armour  how  much 
a  man  of  highly  sanguine  temperament  needs  such 
inHuences.  He  was  conscious  that  his  will  was 
likely  to  reflect  some  of  the  fiery  colors  of  his 
spirit.  Ofien,  when  some  thunderstorm  of  difii- 
culty  suddenly  arose  and  the  lightning  flashes 
played  around,  it  was  almost  a  sublime  sight  to 
see  him  opposing  storm  with  storm  until  calm 
was  restored.  Many  things  were  explained  when 
he  remarked  :  "Well,  you  know  my  hair  is  some- 
what red,  but  it  is  not  as  red  as  it  used  to  be  ;  " 
and  then,  in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be 
apologetic,  lie  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  world  could  not  do  without  what  he  called 
"sandy-haired  people."  "Without  them  the 
world  would  have  frozen  to  death,"  he  said  ; 
and  he  added  :  ■'  The  giants  and  masters  of  trade 
and  commerce  are  men  of  temjwr,  and  many  of 
the  captains  on  great  fields  of  war  had  roiider 
hair  than  mine.  'The  secret  of  it  all  is,  not  to  let 
things  get  so  hot  that  there  is  danger  of  a  con- 
flagration.'' After  a  little  excitement  and  warm 
discussion,  he  once  said,  when  he  was  told  that 
Cromwell,  Napoleon,  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
Jefferson  were  said  to  have  been  at  least  sandv- 
haired  ;  ■■Well,  what  a  time  ihey  had  in  the 
world  !  Queen  Elizabeth  was  also  one  of  them  ; 
and  you  told  me  once  that  some  one  said  she  was 
the  greatest  Englishman  of  her  time.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  men  she  declined  tiiat  she  did  not 
marry.  All  of  these  people.  Doctor,  were  natu- 
rally '  bulls  ;  '  not  one  of  them  was  a  '  bear,'  ex- 
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cept  for  the  purpose  of  getting  on  the  bull  side  of 
the  market  later  on.  They  all  believed  in  futures. 
Men  of  my  kind  have  faith  in  their  country  ; 
they  must  create  ;  they  can't  grow  richer  without 
making  other  people  rich.  They  do  not  wreck 
railroads  :  they  build  them.  There  are  men  that 
naturally  Ijelieve  that  this  is  God's  world,  and  that 
it  is  going  on  to  something  larger  and  better.  They 
just  sense  it  somehow  ;  and  they  follow  their  in- 
stinct that  the  thing  is  not  going  to  peter  out. 
Yes  ;  they  have  the  idea  that  this  is  Goii's  world, 
and  that  there  is  going  to  Ije,  on  the  whole,  a 
broader  market  for  truth  and  manliness,  and  good 
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things  of  every  kind,  even  wheat  and  pork.  A 
persistent  bear  must  believe  that  this  is  the  devil's 
world.  Now  you  say  that  this  is  not  consistent, 
and  that  I  sohi  pork  in  New  York  and  was  a  bear 
from  forty  doUare  down  to  eighteen.  But  it  was 
a  bull  movement  all  the  same.  As  between  Grant 
and  my  country  on  onu  side,  and  war  and  pork 
anil  slavery  on  the  other,  I  took  the  side  of  that 
;:"Cotch- Irishman,  Grant,  and  the  Union  ;  and  it 
has  Ijeen  my  faith  in  things  which  has  made  me 
bullish  in  almost  everything  I  fiave  done  ever 
since." 

Physically,  Mr.  Armour  knew  tliat,  as  he  said, 
lie  had  one  of  the  best  manufacturing  plants  God 
ever  made,  and  that  his  body  was  a  first-class 
and  highly  organized  establishment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  thought,  energy  of  mind,  and  inces- 
sant enterprise.  When  he  used  to  come  to  the 
Institute  after  a  long  walk  against  the  stiS  breeze 
from  the  ice-covered  lake,  or  when  he  would 
arrive  glowing  like  a  coal  of  fire  iiniier  the  re- 
freshing influences  of  a  ride  i>ehind  his  fast 
horses,  he  would  say  :  "I  feel  almost  as  good  and 
strong  at  sixty  as  1  used  to  feel  when  my  mother 
would  take  us  down  to  the  spring-nin  and  wash 


us  boys  in  cold  water  and  expect  us  to  have  our 
verses  of  Scripture  bv  heart  next  day."  He 
honored  his  body  as  an  instrumentality.  He 
would  not  pour  stimulants  into  the  boiler,  for, 
as  he  said  to  a  young  man  of  stocky  build  and 
ardent  nature  such  as  his  own,  "  No  man  built 
as  we  are,  with  so  many  cyclones  in  us,  ought  to 
take  stuff  which  is  sure  to  put  the  engine  beyond 
our  control  and  to  make  it  run  wild." 

Mr.  Armour's  business,  compelling  the  devis- 
ing of  ways  and  means  for  the  handling  of  his 
packing,  grain,  and  railway  interests  in  harmony 
Willi  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  foreign  opportunities,  was  destined  to 
command  his  full  strength  and  foster  a  growing 
intellectual  life.  But  more  interesting  than  any 
study  of  his  intellectual  growth  in  business  was 
the  study  made  of  his  noble  self -enrichment  as 
he  watched  over  and  completed  his  purposes  in 
the  building  and  endowment  of  the  institutions 
he  loved.  His  debt  to  his  brother.  Joseph  Ar- 
mour, he  always  acknowledged.  "Joseph,"  be 
said,  "practically  gave  Armour  &  Co.  the  in- 
ventions by  which  we  send  dressed  Iwef  all  over 
the  country,  and  he  gave  me  my  start  in  think- 
ing about  boys  and  girls  and  what  1  could  do  for 
them.  I  think  that  is  worth  more  than  refriger- 
ator-cara."  When  Joseph  Armour  and  Philip  D. 
Armour  sat  down  together  and  talked  over  the 
experiences  of  their  old  home  in  New  York 
State,  and  wandered  again  together  with  the 
mother  to  and  fro,  as  she  went  about  iier  tasks, 
and  thought  of  the  Saturday  night  when  the 
Sabbath  began  with  religious  instruction,  it  ap- 
peared necessary  that  they  should  provide  some- 
thing for  the  moral  education  of  the  young,  "  I 
would  not  have  young  people  miss  it,"  said  Mr. 
Armour,  With  his  first  great  gift,  the  bene- 
factor was  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  intel- 
lectual  life.      Years  ago,  he  saw  that    this  new 
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simply  given  into  tlic  charge  of  Mr.  P,  D.  Armour  ; 
and  the  work,  wliieh  bftgan  iu  the  Iraililiiig  at 
Thirty-first  and  Slate  streets,  in  1874,  was  ut  once 
onlai'ged  Oy  tlie  en>rtion  of  the  capacious  luiild- 
ing  known  as  tlie  Armour  Miaeion.  Tho  kikhI 
effect  of  the  mission  upon  the  neighborhooil  was 
so  marked  that  Mr.  Armour  was  led  to  oriM't  the 
Imildings  known  as  tho  Armour  flats.  He  ciilcu- 
lat4!<1  carcifully  iijion  the  facl  that  he  was  creatinj; 
a  demand  that  would  help  to  emi)ty  soDiH.ody's 
pocketbook.  The  mission  and  its"  liltk-  wood- 
carving  and  industrial  work,  under  the  admiralije 
.  lady  who  is  now  givinji  \wr 
•  the  Armour  educafiomil  enter- 
ideals  and  hojK's  which,  as  Mr. 
"/forced  nie  to  do  some- 
;  to  bring  \i\»>\\  youih 
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prises,  inspiivil  i 
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life,  with  the  fresh  impulse  derived  from  inves- 
tigations made  with  his  friend,  Quintin  Hogg, 
who  founded  the  Polytechnic  in  I^ondon,  and 
with  others  in  America,  restored  him  to  health 
in  11J95  and  gave  to  his  radiant  itnaginntion  and 
strong  power  of  reasoning  new  problems  and 
prophecies.  Mr.  Armour  investigated  educa- 
tional foundations  from  Krankforl;  in  (iormany 
to  HtanCord  University  in  t'alifornin.  His  ser- 
vice to  t!ie  Armour  Institute  was  of  such  a  sort 
as  to  save  this  institution  from  many  of  the  em- 
barrassments which  have  imperiled  other  schools, 
and  its  invested  millions  arc  ns  profitably  em- 
ployed as  those  which  are  used  in  his  active 
business.  Historically  considered,  the  Armour 
Mission  came  first,  though  we  need  not  go  many 
years  back  to  find  its  teginning.  In  1874, 
Plymouth  Cliiii'cli  established  a  mission  .Sunday- 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  using  .a  building 
previously  occupied  as  a  saloon.  At  the  first 
.  session,  twenty-seven  persons  were  present,  but 
tiie  little  school  possessed  genuine  germs  of  life, 
and  it  grow  steadily, 

Mr.  Joseph  V,  Armour  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  this  school,  and  contributed 
to  its  suppoit.  At  his  death,  in  1881,  he  left  a 
bequest  of  $100,000  to  form  an  institution  whose 
purpose  should  be  to  reach  the  people  with  the 
teachings  and  influences  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  especially  to  aid  in  the  care  and  development 
of  the  children  and  youth  in  that  part  of  Chicago 
where  the  mission  is  situat«d.     The  bequest  was 


,  grc>at  floocl  of  new  light  and  warmth 
creation  of  a  (h'niand  tor  larger  opportunities,  ami 
better  instrumentalities  by  which  opponuniti<'s 
shall  be  used.  The  mission  educated  the  heart. 
He  believed  that  head  and  hand  ought  to  be  ciiu- 
cated  hkewise.  lie  saw  that  no  idea  of  the  head 
is  clear  until  it  can  1m>  actually  done  handily  and 
heartily.  He  believed  that  the  labor  problciii 
must  be  solved,  not  by  h<voling  down,  but  by 
leveling  up.  He  wouhi  not  create  more  lalioivrs, 
but  he  woidd  ti'aiii  laborei's  to  make  their  wurk 
both  a  science  anil  an  art.  He  saw  all  gradiiaK's 
employed  as  soon  as  they  left  ns.  and  lie  beheld 
the  spirit  of  anarchy  an<l  social  discontent  vanish- 
ing before  the  cunviction,  Iwrne  in  the  mimis  of 
the  students,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
brain  and  character.  He  would  not  ]>ormit  any 
but  the  best  teachers  or  anything  but  the  liost 
ap])ftratus  to  enter  the  Imilding,  "  1  have  gone 
into  partnershii)  with  these  bovs  ami  girls  for  all 
the  future."  he  said  ;  -and  liecause  tiiey  have 
given  the  liest  they  have  to  this  combination.  I 
will  put  into  it  the  best  my  money  can  buy.'' 

Like  all  really  great  souls  that  have  created  and 
constructed  and  left  the  world  richer  for  their 
becoming  richer,  in  any  department  of  life,  Mr. 
Armonr  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  faculty 
called  imngitiation  ;  or,  rather,  his  imagiiialiou 
possessed  him.  He  was  not  a  man  of  fancy  ;  but 
the  imperial  and  comprehensive  faculty  of  the 
imagination  opened  up  an  age  or.a  continent  be- 
fore him,  and  in  them  trooped  the  opportunities 
that  his  (juickencd  imagination  alone  could 
meet.  Tie  ex[icrienced  the  world-feeling  which 
entered  into  foliimbus  and  Sir   Francis  Drake, 
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rnnning  through  all  the  [ftCts  of  Mr.  Armour's  mailethecreationof  ataodgnllierin(i:and<1e1iveiingsF»- 
hte,  like  little  veins  of  precious  ore  tlirough  dark  tern iiecesawiry.  pther thingH helpe<l.  AtthRttime[1868], 
recesses  of  the  earth.  The  poetic  eleiuent  some-  "great  many  coiiw  nee  that  the  war  was  going  to  twmi- 
times  mastered  him  and  transfigm-ed  everytliinjt,  "«te  'avorably  for  the  Un Eon  Farming  operations 
,         ,  .  J       ,    I  I'l      .     .  u   ■  .1        1  1      ]         had  been  enlarifed  by  the  war  demand  and  war  prices. 

as  when  he  said:  '-Ihke  to  turn  bristles,  blood  ,rh«  state  banking  system  had  l«en  done  away  with, 
bones,  and  the  insides  and  outBides  of  pigs  and  and  we  had  a  uniform  currency,  available  everywhere, 
bullocks  into  revenue  now,  for  I  can  turn  the  ko  that  exchHnges  between  the  l<:ast  and  the  West  had 
revenue  into  these  boys  and  girls,  and  they  will  become  greatly  simplified.  Nothing  more  wan  needed 
go  on  forever."  Tliia  put  a  gi-eat  big  open  sky  ■'''an  a  sternly  watchfnlness  of  the  markets  by  conipe- 
above  his  life.  He  was  a  scientist  in  business.  "."t  ">«"  '"  continuous  telegraphic  communication 
■  .,     ^.,         -     .1      .         .1  1  ■.     I  1  1       "''th  each  other,  and  who  knew  the  legitimate  demand 

Like  Oken  in  the  forest,  he  saw  a  bit  of  bone  and  ^„j  „„pp,j,,  j„  „^„  ^  ^^  „,i  p.^^^^ts  quickly  and 
proceeded  to  construct  the   skeleton.      His    de-      ivith  pmflt." 

light  in  finding  a  new  coast  of  privilege  as  a  busi-  "Do  you  believe  (hat  system  does  so  much?" 

iiess  man  was  tlio  delight  of  a  poetic  imagination,  "S>-stem  and  giioil  measure.   Give  a  measure  heaped 

and  lovely  was  the  vine  which 
grew  upon  the  rugged  cliff 
of  his  achievement.  Its  ten 
der  flowers  failed  not  to 
gather  the  dew-fall.  This 
power  did  not  make  him  less 
regardful  of  facts.  His  im- 
mense concern,  througii 
which  telegraph  wires  came 
from  every  interesting  spot 
of  earth  into  his  brain,  was 
such  a  fact- gat  he  ring  ma- 
chine that  he  knew,  before 
other  men  got  down  to  busi- 
ness in  the  morning,  what 
Europe  was  thinking  about ; 
and  he  could  break  the  plans 
of  those  who  would  crush  him 
by  finding  out  in  a  tew  hours 
how  mucli  grain  or  stock  was 
held  in  the  Xorthwest.  He 
could  pronounce  the  word 
"  system  "  with  the  peculiar 
emphasis  of  the  most  eager 
Yankee.  Tiie  following  ex- 
tract from  a  conversation  will 
illustrate  the  clearness  of  his 
conviction  as  to  the  value  of 
system,  and  the  sweep  of  his 
constructive  imagination. 

"Ih  there  any  one  thing  that 
accounts  for  the  immense  growth 
of  the  packing  industry  here?" 

"System  add  the  gruwth  of 
the  West  did  it.  Things  were 
changing  at  startling  rates  in 
thosedays.  The  West  was  grow- 
ing fast.  Tt9  great  areas  of  pro- 
duction offered  good  prollls  to 
men  who  would  handle  and  ship 
the  products.  Railway  lines 
were  reaching  out  in  new  direc- 
tioDB,  or  increasing  their  capaci- 
ties anil  lowering  their  rates  of 
transportation.  These  changes 
and  the  growth  of  the  country      frilip  d.  akuodr,  with  hib  son,  philip  d..  ja.,  and  orandbon,  phiuf  d.  (3d). 
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full  and  running  over,  and  success  is  certain.  That  is 
what  it  means  to  be  the  intelligent  servants  of  a  great 
public  need.  We  believed  in  thoughtfully  adopting 
every  attainable  improvement,  mechanical  or  other- 
wise, in  the  methods  and  appliances  for  handling  every 
pound  of  grain  or  flesh.  Right  liberality  and  right 
economy  will  do  everything,  where  a  i)ublic  need  is  be- 
ing served.'' 

"  Have  your  methods  improved  any  with  years  ?" 
'*  All  the  time.  There  was  a  time  when  many  parts 
of  cattle  were  wasted,  and  the  health  of  the  city  injured 
by  the  refuse.  Now,  by  adopting  the  Ijest  known 
methods,  nothing  is  wasted,  and  buttons,  fertilizer, 
glue,  and  other  things  are  made  clieaper  and  better  for 
the  world  in  general,  out  of  material  tJiat  was  before  a 
waste  and  a  menace.  1  believe  in  finding  out  the  truth 
about  all  things — the  very  latest  truth  or  di.scovery — 
and  applying  it.'' 

*•  You  attribute  nothing  to  good  fortune  ?" 
"Nothing  !  "    Certainly,  the  word  came  well  from  a 
man  whose  energy,  integrity,  and  business  ability  made 
more  money  out  of  a  ditch  than  other  men  were  making 
out  of  rich  placers  in  the  gold  region. 

So  adequately  did  lie  survey  the  facts  of  life, 
that  he  had  little  patience  with  the  expressed  no- 
tion that  tliere  are  no  openings  for  young  men 
to-day.  He  said  :  "  Wlien  I  lived  in  New  York 
State,  and  began  my  tramp  across  the  continent, 
we  thought  the  only  opening  in  the  world  was  in 
California.  I  saw  openings  all  th3  way  there. 
Fclks  without  any  faith  have  always  been  saying 
that  there  are  too  many  of  us.  If  you  got  any 
really  good  thing  to  sell,  you  can't  get  too  many 
people  to  manufacture  it,  and  there  are  always 
enough  people  to  consume  it.  The  best  opening 
in  business  is  where  you  can  put  in  the  most 
brains  and  industry,  and  three  feet  for  every 
yard."  To  travel  through  the  Western  country 
with  Mr.  Armour,  especially  along  the  old  trail 
which  he  walked  in  his  first  trip  West,  was  to  be- 
hold a  realm  teeming  with  chances  for  young 
men  :  but  he  did  not  have  to  go  far  in  order  to 
find  openings.  One  day  he  was  looking  over  things 
in  tlie  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Institute,  and 
lie  was  told  by  Professor  Fove  of  the  almost  lim- 
itless  potentialities  in  a  single  drop  of  water.  He 
turned  and  looked  out  toward  the  lake,  and  began 
to  conjure  up  the  future  in  which  these  dynamos 
and  engines  and  unexplored  abysses  of  energy 
would  be  employed,  and  he  concluded  his  rhap- 
sody by  saying  :  ''  Well,  then,  the  future,  after 
all,  is  not  in  mechanical  engineering,  is  it  ?  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  in  electrical  engineering  :  the  dy- 
namo will  be  too  coarse.  After  a  wliile  we  shall 
see  other  fortunes  made,  like  mine  has  been,  out 
of  the  things  we  now  waste.  There  are  just  as 
many  things  yet  to  be  transformed  into  food  and 
medicine  and  energy,  out  of  a  steer,  as  there  were 
of  those  apparent  to  me  forty  years  ago.  It  looks 
as  if  I  packed  everything  but  the  last  breath  of  a 
hog  ;  but  according  to  this  idea,  the  boys  who 


get  out  all  there  is  in  that  last  breath  will  have  a 
bigger  business  than  mine."  The  institution  of 
learning  and  the  packing  house  are  both  pervaded 
with  the  conviction  which  he  expressed  once  in 
this  way  :  "  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
not  at  the  ending.  With  scientific  business 
melliods,  I  would  rather  have  the  dump  of  tlie 
mines  than  the  mother-vein,  if  I  had  to  handle 
the  mother-vein  in  ignorance." 

His  was  a  sensible,  manly,  generous  conception 
of  cliaracter  that  enabled  him  to  emit  a  great 
deal  of  radiance  for  otliers.  "  I  do  not  know 
how  a  man  gets  on  without  helping  his  fellow- 
man,"  he  said  ;  '•  I  do  not  want  to  be  one  of 
those  fellows  who,  when  they  see  a  preacher 
coming,  instantly  begin  to  say  :  '  Well,  what  do 
you  want,  and  how  much  will  it  cost  for  me  to 
get  you  out  of  here  ? '  "  Then  he  said  :  "I  want 
to  believe  that  there  are  people  that  really  love 
other  people,  and  I  want  to  think  so  every  day." 
Once,  when  1  was  a  little  severe,  perhaps,  in 
speaking  of  a  brother  to  whom  my  soul  did  not 
go  out  in  strong  affection,  he  said  to  me  :  *  *  Well 
— well,  you  can't  get  gold  and  golden  conduct 
out  of  iron  instincts.  Now,  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  that  fellow."  "Well,"  I  replied,  "he 
takes  infinite  patience,  but  he  is  young."  "Oh, 
well,  I  don't  suppose  we  have  struck  pay-dirt  in 
him  yet ;  but  there  is  a  streak  of  gold  some- 
where, or  he  couldn't  do  even  those  two  or  three 
decent  things  which  he  has  done.  You  know  it 
costs  an  awful  sight  of  moral  power  for  some  of 
us  to  be  even  decent.  I  always  like  to  think  of 
what  Dr.  Mason  said — <  The  religion  that  will  make 
John  a  saint  will  barely  keep  Peter  from  knock- 
ing a  man  down.'  I  know  all  about  that."  He 
•loved  free  men,  and  he  despised  a  slave.  I 
went  with  him  to  hear  a  brilliant  speaker  once, 
and  before  we  liad  listened  to  him  ten  minutes, 
Mr.  Armour  desired  to  go.  As  we  went  out  to- 
gether, I  asked  him  :  *'  Well,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Don't  you  admire  his  mastery  of  language  ? 
Don't  you  enjoy  his  melodious  voice  ?  And  has 
he  not  a  superb  presence?"  ''Oh,  yes,  I  sup- 
pose he  has  ;  but  can't  you  hear  the  rattle  of  his 
chain  ?  That  man  is  not  free  ;  that  man  is  under 
moral  obligations  that  demoralize  him.  He  is 
not  speaking  the  deepest  thing  in  his  soul,  and  1 
haven't  time  to  hear  any  slave  talk.  I  want  a 
man  to  be  just  as  free  as  I  am."  He  was  always 
warning  young  men  against  getting  under  obliga- 
tions such  as  one  may  not  discharge  in  perfect  inde- 
pendence. "  Don't  get  into  debt — I  mean  moral 
debt,"  he  would  say  ;  *'  it  is  bad  enough  to  get 
into  debt  financially.  There  goes  a  youngman," 
he  once  said,  ''mortgaged.  That  young  man  is 
legging  it  along  with  a  debt,  and  it  will  take  twice 
as  much  power  to  get  him  along  as  the  man  with- 
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oui  a  debt.  But  there  are  other  debts,"  he  said  i 
'■  there  are  obligations  tliat  are  embarrassing  in 
their  entanglements,  and  1  would  say  to  every 
man  who  has  any  thinking  to  do  :  '  Don't  get 
into  debt  morally  ;  don't  get  into  debt  so  that 
yoH  may  not  exercise  your  freedom  to  its 
timits.-" 

I  have  spoken  of  the  characteristics  which  re- 
vealeii  themselves  as  day  after  day  he  came  to  us, 


at  tbree  or  four  o'clock,  and  regaled  us  all  with 
his  cheerful,  courageous,  ever-active  personality. 
The  wlieels  of  t!ie  Institute  seemed  to  move  with 
more  pase,  if  not  with  more  rapidity.  The  fine- 
ness of  Mr.  Armour's  consideration  for  others 
was  as  surprising  in  its  manifesrAtions  as  the 
sweetness  of  tlie  grapes  grown  on  the  side  of 
Vesuvius,  He  was  a  man  who  sometimes  seemed 
to  have  been  made  of  cyclones;  aud  yet  he  was 
so  considerate  of  others  that  I  never  knew  him  to 
do  anything,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  an- 
noying events,  that  had  not  i>ehind  it  an  impulse 
consonant  with  a  higli  ideal  of  life.  He  could 
talk  like  Napoleon,  or  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  or 
Uke  Columhus,  when  things  were  wrong  in' his 
eyes  ;  and  he  could  also  soothe  the  suilerer  with 
the  tenderest  and  manliest  of  explanations. 

He  possessed  a  lot  of  phrases,  and  often  spoke 
in  racy,  idiomatic  language  unsurpassed  for 
homely  directness.  I  remember  once  he  inti- 
mated to  me  that  there  might  have  l)een  sections 
of  my  nature  a  little  neglected  in  the  creation  ; 
but  1  would  not  have  the  episode  out  of  my  life, 
because  i  would  not  have  thishonest,  bluff,  whole- 
souled  man's  face  out  of  my  soul's  picture  gal- 
lery. I  had  gone  to  him  just  at  a  time  when 
stocks  were  going  the  wrong  way  and  disastrous 
days  of  panic  were  near  ;  and  I  had  asked  in  my 
innocent  way  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  pay 
for  new  apparatus  that  was  needed.  I  shall 
never  forget  him  as  he  turned  and  said  :  "  My 
dear  friend,  you  don't  seem  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on."  I  answered  :  "  Mr.  Armour,  of  course 
I  don't  ;   but  I  am  here  to  look  out  after  that  in- 


stitution, and  we  must  have  this  money." 
"Have  I  refused  you  any  money  7  "  "No,  sir," 
said  I  ;  "but,  Mr.  Armour,  you  think  me  very 
impractical."  Back  to  his  old  country  phrase- 
ology he  went,  with  the  swiftness  of  David 
Harum,  and  he  said:  "  No,  Doctor,  I  don't 
think  you  are  impractical,  but  I  think  there  is 
lots  of  daylight  between  you  and  the  ground." 
Anyboiiy  who  has  trusted  to  the  staying  power 
of  a  horse  whose  legs  were  too  long  and  whose 
ability  to  endure  a  long  drive  was  too  short  will 
understand,  as  I  did.  Some  of  his  phrases  will 
remain  in  the  vocabulary  of  his  friends  forever. 
They  had  the  scent  of  the  apple -orchard,  and 
brought  back  the  old-fashioned  flowers  and  some 
of  the  more  pungent  odors  of  the  garden. 
Humor  was  never  more  afiectionately  married  to 
sterling  good  sense.  "  What  is  your  objection 
to  that  party?"  I  once  asked  him,  when  he 
forbade  my  engaging  the  services  of  a  certain 
very  charming  artist.  "  Well,"  he  drawled  out, 
"that  parly  won't  stand  without  hitching." 

When  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  we  were  looking  over  the  schools  in 
the  East,  we  climbed  up  to  the  top  floor  of  the 
old  Cooper  Institute  to  see  the  evening  classes  in 
drawing.  He  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and 
any  one  else  would  have  been  worn  out  with  heat 
and  travel.  Yet  he  chattered  like  a  hoy,  and 
remarked,  among  other  things;  "This  school 
was  made  out  of  Peter  Cooper's  glue,  and  no 
wonder  it  is  a  good  institution.  Armour  &  Co.  's 
ghie  has  got  to  be  the  best,  or  you  will  get  all 
sorts  of  poor  stuff  stuck  to  the  school.  You 
can't  surpass  this  school.  Doctor,  with  poor  glue." 
When  I  showed  him  the  wonderful  revelations 
of  the  X-ray,  he  amused  us  by  saying,  as  he  saw 
a  two-cent  coin  through  an  oak  plank  :  "Well, 
maybe  there  isn't  so  inucli  to  marvel  at  in  this 
thing,  after  all.  I  always  could  see  a  two-cent 
piece  througli  almost  anything.  I  think  if  the 
American  boy  could  get  some  of  these  X-rays  in 
his  eye  it  wouldn't  hurt  him  any,  especially  if 
his  heart  can  l>e  enlarged  as  his  fortune  grows." 

When  we  were  on  a  trip  through  the  South- 
west, he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep  well  for  the 
fii-st  two  or  three  nights.  He  said  to  me  one 
morning  :  "  I  have  tried  all  of  Dr.  Billings'  nos- 
trums for  sleep,  and  I  don't  seem  to  be  getting 
very  much  of  it.  I  think  I  will  try  you  to-night. 
Doctor.  Haven't  you  got  one  of  your  long  ser- 
mons in  your  carpet-sack  ?  "  On  this  same  trip 
thi-ough  tlio  West,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the 
unwise  multiplication  of  church  edifices  in  small 
towns,  and  he  expressed  himself  very  vigorously 
about  competition  in  business  as  compared  with 
competition  in  religious  activities.  We  stoppeii 
at  a  little  cross-road  place,  and  he  observed  that 
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on  each  of  tlie  four  corners  at  the  crossing  of  the 
two  principal  slroots  stood  a  Protestant  church 
representative  of  its  denomination.  An  over- 
talkative  brother,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
four  half-starved  pastors  in  the  straggling  vil- 
lage, presented  himself  and  said  ;    "  1  am,  proud 


to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  man  wlio  cannot 
be  cornereth"  Mr.  Armour  replied:  "1  don't 
think  corners  in  wheat  and  pork  are  in  it  with 
the  way  you  four  fellows  are  trying  to  four- 
corner  religion  in  this  town.  How  much  is  the 
debt  on  these  churches,  all  told  ?  You  say  a 
thousand  dollars  would  free  them  ?  Well,  I  will 
give  that  much  if  three  of  you  fellows  will  resign 
and  these  churclies  will  unite."  The  money  was 
never  applied  for,  and  Mr.  Armour  afterward 
said  ;  "I  suppose  ihey  couldn't  unite  on  baptism. 
1  told  the  folks  at  the  mission,  when  they  wanted 
to  know  what  denomination  we  would  clioose  for 
the  work  down  there,  that  I  wanted  the  religion 
of  the  place  to  be  undenominational,  hut  it  must 
be  16  ounces  to  the  pound,  all  wool,  and  a  yai-d 
wide  ;  and  I  don't  care  whetlier  the  converts  are 
baptized  in  the  soup-bowl,  a  dish-pan,  or  the 
Chicago  River." 

The  one  fact  toward  which  he  lookeii  with 
ever- increasing  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  In- 
stitute was  character.  To  him,  character  was 
self-control  and  the  power  to  handle  one's  ability. 
■'I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "  that  I  built  the  Insti- 
tute just  when  I  did,  for  my  own  faith,  for  I 


have  come  to  value  character  as  never  before 
here.  Whatever  else  you  do,  however  little  or 
much,  let  it  be  understood  with  these  boys  and 
girls  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  intel- 
lectually, is  not  knowing  a  lot  of  things,  but  the 
character  which  will  use  knowledge  well.  To 
be  great  is  to  be  good.  It  is  all  of  it  fustian 
without  character;"  and  he  added  :  "  Now, 
isn't  it  a  fact  tliat  you  can  teach  a  rule  in  arith. 
meiic  in  a  way  that  will  harm  the  character  of 
the  student,  and  you  can  teach  the  same  rule  in 
a  way  that  will  build  up  character  ?  I  think  the 
pei-sonality  of  our  teachers  will  communicate  a 
mental  method  which  is  worth  more  titan  all  the 
things  they  can  get  these  young  people  to  com- 
mit to  memory."  That  was  his  understanding 
of  power.  With  him,  it  was  not  something  to 
build  a  packing  house  and  to  deal  in  grain,  and 
these  things  only.  He  liked  to  think  that  true 
power  can  be  turned  to  the  solution  of  any  prob 
lem.  "If  it  is  real  power,  ii  will  run  any  kind 
of  a  machine,"  he  said.  His  own  intellectual 
energy  was  nimble,  elastic,  and  always  service- 
able. He  seemed  myriad-minded.  I  have  been 
in  his  office  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
when  a  yourg  man  sat  near  him  reading  tele 
grams  from  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  the  great 
centera  of  trade  in  the  Orient.  He  himself  was 
reading  a  morning  paper,  and  I  was  talking  to 
him  about  some  new  plans  for  the  Institute.  He 
would  look  up,  touch  a  button,  and  tell  the  gen- 
tleman who  responded  lo  buy,  at  the  opening  of 
the  market,  2,000  shares  of  this  stock  or  that  : 
and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  too  busy  to 
listen  to  me,  be  would  proceed  to  tell  me  every- 
thing I  had  said  to  iiim  and  give  me  his  answer. 
Napoleon  could  not  have  surpassed  Mr.  Armour 
in  the  mimber  of  secretaries  to  whom  he  might 
dictate  at  one  time.  In  certainty  and  power  of 
stroke,  in  ease  and  sweep  of  movement,  in  mas- 
terful management  of  confused  details,  and  in 
swift  response  to  remarkable  insight,  Mr.  Ar- 
mour's  ability  to  think  and  act  were  unsurpassed 
hy  any  man  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact. 
He  was  never  easy  without  a  great  problem  on 
his  hands,  and  he  never  was  happier  than  In  em- 
ploying his  power  to  its  solution.  He  could  keep 
out  of  his  own  way  intellectually.  His  sunny 
pei-sonality  helped  to  illumine  things  ;  his  facul- 
ties were  perfectly  obedient ;  and  he  could  put  at 
once  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  battalion  that 
power  of  mind  surest  to  lead  him  to  triumph. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  his  own  views  of  the 
intellectual  character, — that  a  strong  mind  is 
always  able  to  control  its  orderly  forces  in  any 
kind  of  difficulty  and  emerge  triumphantly.  Mr. 
Armour  would  have  succeeded  anywhere.  His 
love  of  eloquence,  his  devotion  to  straightforward 
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and  highly  imaginative  art,  as  well  as  his  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  musical  expression,  denoted 
how  in  his  case  deep  cried  unto  deep,  "Men 
fail,  for  the  moat  part,"  he  uacd  to  say,  "not 
l>ecaiise  they  are  not  smart  enough,  but  because 
they  are  not  good  enough  to  succeed.  '     I  went 


quired:  "Does  lie  look  like  a  political  economist?" 
"  No,"  said  Mr.  Armour  ;  "  he  looked  hke  a  po- 
litical something  or  otiier ;  but  he  is  not  an 
economist.  His  breath  made  me  a  little  uncer- 
tain on  my  legs,  and  I  loaned  him  five  dollars. 
Still,  Doctor,  while  we  are  on  this  matter,  I  want 
to  say  that  yon  must  give  these  boys  and  girls 
the  whole  tri|th.  Tliere  may  be  many  changes  in 
the  future.  Sometimes  things  look  a  little  top- 
heavy  to  me.  If  the  next  twenty-five yeara  shall 
make  Armours  impossible,  either  because  they 
voluntaiily  or  involuntarily  coopei-ate  with  the 
weak,  I  want  these  young  people  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  Don't  ever  let  me  or  my  business  get  in 
the  way  of  your  work.  If  Armour's  hams  and 
sausages  can't  stand  the  truth  told  in  the  cooking 
department,  we  won't  abolish  the  cooking  depart- 
ment, but  we  will  make  better  hams  and  sausages." 
It  is  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Annour'a  closest 
and  busiest  associates  that  he  gave  away  a  fortune 
equal  to  the  largo  one  he  has  left.     His  manner 


v.iili  him  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  once, 
iind  we  looked  at  a  painting  called  "  Napoleon 
Departing  from  Josephine."  Mr.  Armour  was  a 
gallant  man,  morally,  and  bated  untruth.  He 
saw  upon  Napoleon's  face  dreams  of  empire  ;  be 
saw  also  the  broken-hearted  Josephine  standing 
by,  while  Napoleon  was  leaving  her  to  go  out 
into  a  new  effort  at  conquest.  He  turned  to  me 
and  said,  with  stormy  indignation  :  ' '  The  rascal  ! 
the  scoundrel  !  no  wonder  he  could  not  succeed. 
I  believe  he  lost  his  power  just  then.  No  man 
ought  to  succeed  in  a  world  worth  living  in  who 
misti-eats  a  woman,  especially  his  wife." 

There  have  been  many  criticisms  recently  made 
upon  certain  schools  because  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  influence  of  organized  wealth  over  the 
teaching  of  political  economy  was  too  strong. 
.Armour  Institute  has  heard  almost  every  notable 
heretic,  and  endured  an  equal  amount  of  ortbo 
do.ty,  oil  this  topic.  The  most  radical  men  came 
and  spoke  to  us  when  the  great  strike  at  Pullman 
was  full  of  fiery  possibihties.  One  day  Mr.  Ar- 
mour met,  coming  out  of  the  Institute,  a  long- 
haired and  anarchic- looking  individual,  and  I  saw 
them  meet  and  converse.  He  afterward  said  to 
me  :  "I  think  I  met  one  of  your  lecturers,  maybe. 
1  suppose  he  talked  on  political  economy."     I  in- 


of  giving,  the  causes  to  which  he  gave,  the  way 
he  chose  in  following  up  the  gift  with  his  advice, 
sympathy,  and  guidance,  conspired  to  make  his 
gifts  like  fortunes  to  the  recipients.  His  gift  of 
himself  to  Armour  Mission  and  Armour  Institute 
was  worth  as  much  as  the  money  he  bestowed. 
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His  spirit  pervades  the  Provident  Hospital,  the 
hundred  homes  from  whose  firesides  he  lifted  the 
shadow  of  mortgage  or  the  curse  of  intemperance, 
and  the  lives  of  the  mission  children  and  our 
students.  His  superb  courage  was  contagious  ; 
boys  and  girls  caught  the  gait  and  movement  of 
his  mind  and  heart  as  they  looked  forward  with 
him  for  a  better  day.  That  day  appeared  like  a 
vision  before  his  eyes  ;  but  the  vision  was  to  be 
made  a  reality,  not  by  magic,  but  by  work.  At 
the  memorial  services,  the  song  he  loved,  ''  Let 
the  Sunshine  In,"  came  melodiously  from  every 
heart,  and  the  great  audience  sang  it  with  a  tone 
of  triumph.  Everybody  could  do  more  and  bear 
more  when  Mr.  Armour  came  near,  for  he  was 
hope  incarnate.  His  presence  was  electric,  and 
every  one  came  up  to  him  for  a  thrill  of  power. 
All  this  helped  those  who  believe  that  education 
is  inspiration,  illumination,  and  then  instruction. 
He  stood  in  reverence  before  any  marked  pecul- 
iarity of  mind,  and  he  wanted  a  wall  of  protec- 
tion placed  about  any  timorous  though  awkward 
individuality.  "  That  boy's  peculiarity,"  he  said, 
"is  a  pocket  of  gold  in  an  unpromising  mine.  All 
the  rest  of  him  will  get  its  value  in  the  thing 
that  makes  him  different  from  the  other  fellows. 
If  he  is  educated  right,  it  will  distinguish  him  ; 
and  if  he  is  ever  going  to  make  the  world  any 
richer,  he  has  got  to  get  the  wealth  out  of  that 
place  in  him." 

Mr.  Armour's  own  peculiarity  was  greatness. 
It  was  the  kind  of  greatness  that  is  social,  com- 
municative, even  paternal  and  fraternal.  Those 
of  us  who  sail  in  smaller  boats  were  glad  to  be 
lifted  by  the  waters  which  this  ocean  monarch  dis- 
placed as  he  moved  about.  If  he  was  a  monopo- 
list, his  was  a  monopoly  measured  by  the  genius 
with  which  he  was  dowered,  and  the  genius  con- 
fessed its  obligation  to  the  weak  and  common- 
place. He  could  not  move  without  taking  a  good 
deal  of  room,  and  when  he  bumped  up  against 
men  or  plans  which  were  in  the  path  of  his  on- 


going he  seemed  to  strike  hard.  If  any  one  was 
hurt,  he  was  always  willing  to  stop  and  help  on 
board  of  his  own  ship  the  sailor  who  had  been 
run  down.  He  failed  to  help  none,  except  faith- 
less men.  He  simply  did  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  a  man  who  believed  not  with  him  in  the 
improvableness  of  the  human  species.  *'  I  believe 
in  men,"  he  said  ;  "I  hope  my  distant  relative, 
Jean  Armour,  was  good  to  Robert  Burns,  for  he 
wrote  'A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.'  " 

He  learned  of  every  one  and  could  teach  any 
one.  Bishop  Whipple,  Archbishop  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Drexel  told  me  in  one  day  that  his 
mental  receptiveness  amazed  them.  He  could 
talk  irrigation  in  Arizona  to  a  company  of  AVest- 
erners  who  gave  him  a  banquet  and  get  them  so 
interested  in  his  larger  vision  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  arid  lands  that  he  paid  for  the  banquet 
himself.  He  would  entertain  a  great  editor  with 
the  kindly  and  persuasive  words  that  extracted 
what  he  called  "  information  full  of  meat  from  a 
fellow  -  butcher. "  A  big,  hearty,  true  -  souled 
child  was  he,  ready  to  give  and  take  blows  in  the 
game  of  life,  and  it  seemed  like  him  that  he 
should  enjoy  his  last  day  of  pleasure  on  earth 
in  snowballing  with  his  grandchildren.  In  his 
joy,  he  contracted  the  fatal  cold.  Some  will 
picture  him  organizing  victory  out  of  apparent 
defeat,  standing  in  mud  and  storm  while  April 
hastened  to  May,  arid  at  length  beholding  his 
huge  elevator  made  ready  for  the  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  thrown  upon  him.  Others  will 
paint  his  portrait  at  sixty -five,  standing  at  the 
bank-door,  pleading  with  the  poor  and  sending 
them  to  liis  ofiBce  if  they  desired  to  be  paid, — all 
in  order  that  he  might  save  for  them  the  intei*est 
nearly  due  on  their  savings  and  stay  a  panic. 
But  we  who  knew  his  heart  will  think  of  him  as 
happy,  hopeful,  and  even  playful  among  the 
children  whom  he  loved.  As  a  little  child,  he 
trusted  God  at  the  last  as  at  the  first,  and  he  was 
not  afraid. 


[Some  of  the  more  important  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Armour  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  He  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  on  May  16, 1832;  attended  Cazenovia  Seminary  at  fourteen  (1846) ;  walked  to  California  at 
nineteen  (1851) ;  founded  his  fortune  there  in  niininfc  (1852-56) ;  opened  a  commission  business  in  Milwaukee  in  1856;  married 
Miss  Belle  Ogden  in  1862;  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Plankinton,  Armour  &  Co.,  packers,  in  1863;  became  interested 
in  the  grain  commission  firm  of  H.  O.  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  established  a  pork-packing  plant  in  1868;  removed 
to  Chicago  in  1875  as  the  head  of  this  firm,  which  has  become  the  largest  concern  in  the  world  engaged  in  the  pork-pack- 
ing, dressed  meat,  and  provision  business;  has  employed  more  than  aO.CKK)  men,  with  an  annual  pay-roll  of  from  $6,0(X),U00 
to  |10,(X)0,0(X),  and  an  output  estimated  at  $200,(X)0,000.  Mr.  Armour  was  interested  in  many  other  important  business  enter- 
prises, in  railroad  properties,  and  in  banks;  he  founded  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (1893),  and  the  Armour  Mission 
(18*^1),  in  Chicago,  and  gave  them  more  than  $2,5(I0.(X)0.  His  private  beneflcences  were  great;  his  private  fortune  was  variously 
estimated  at  from  $50,(I00,(XX)  to  |70,000,(X)0 ;  his  principal  heirishisson.  J.Ogden  Armour.  Mr.  Armourdied  on  January  6, 1901.] 
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DECORATIVE  SCULPTURE  AT  THE   PAN- 
AMERICAN   EXPOSITION. 

BY   EDWARD   HALE   BRUSH. 


THS  use  of  sculpture  for  decorative  purposes      exposii 
in    exposition    architecture  liaa    increased      (rroiinc 
from    year    to   year    since    t!ie    great     English 


(Mr.  Elwell  is  n  pupil  nf  Daniel 
It  iB  snid  that  he  whb   the   tin 


French  and  Fnlgulere. 
I  Amerlodn  sculptor  to 

WHS  Brect«d  In  Europe. 

monument  to  "Edwin 
11,"  and  "The  Orclii.l" 


1853.  There  the  buildings  and 
entirely  unadorned  with  sculpture, 
and  the  statuary  was  concentrated  entirely  in  one 
of  the  buildings  as  a  mere  exhibit,  where  its  ef- 
fectiveness was  lost.  The  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  in  1893,  and  the  recent  great  world's 
fair  at  Pai'is  marked  splendid  progress  in  the 
expansion  of  this  idea. 

At  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  at  Buffalo, 
the  coming  summer,  the  use  of  allegorical  sculp- 
ture for  the  adornment  of  buildings  and  grounds 
will  l>e  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  at  any 
previous  exposition. 

The  Buffalo  exjKisition  has  been  so  planned  as 
to  bring  the  buildings  of  the  main  group  into  a 
most  admirable  composition  about  two  great  in- 
tersecting courts,  the  "Esplanade"  and  the 
"Court  of  Fountains."  This  gives  a  very  im- 
posing appearance,  and  also  ininistera  to  the  com-  ■ 
fort  of  the  visitor,  who  can  thus  reach  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  without  becoming  exhausted  by 
long  walks  between  different  parts  of  the  grounds. 
To  lie  sure,  there  are  some  important  buildings 
that  do  not  face  upon  these  courts,  such  as  the 
Art  Gallery  and  the  New  York  State  Building, 
which  are  charmingly  ensconced  among  the  trees 
of  Delaware  Park,  and  the  State  and  Foreign 
buildings,  which  are  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  grounds,  but  readily  accessible  from  tiiat  part 
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of  llie  transverse  court  called  llio  "Esplanade." 
Tiiey  have  themselves  teen  placed  in  an  admira- 
ble composition  about  a  central  court.  The  Elec- 
tric Tower  divides- the  "Court  of  Fountains" 
from  the  "  Plaza,"  so  that  the  latter  is  really  a 
continuation  of  the  main  court.  Upon  the 
"Plaza"  front  the  elaliorately  decorated  build- 
ings which  form  the  entrance  to  the  Midway  and 
the  Stadium,  and  the  ornamental  approach  from 
the  railway  station  called  the  Propyl»a. 

The  greatest  effect  in  the  way  of  sculptural 
adornment  will  be  made  in  the  two  courts,  tlie 
"Esplanade"  and  the  "Court  of  Fountains," 
each  aa  large  as  tlie  main  court  at  any  previous 
exposition. 

Tiie  main  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  from  the 
south  into  Delaware  Park  through  a  boulevard 
named  Lincoln  Parkway.  Near  this  entrance 
the  white  marble  Albright  Art  Gallery  is  being 
constructed,  but  the  time  was  found  too  short  to 
complete  the  building  for  use  as  the  e.xposition 
art  building,  and  a  temporary  art  gallery  is 
being  erected  near  by.  Here  also  is  the  New 
York  State  Building.  Further  on  are  the 
"Approaches,"  and  then  a  still  wider  space 
known  as  the  "  Fore  Court,"  with  terraces  and 
baloBtradeB  like  the  Luxembourg  Oardena.  From 
here  one  passes  to  the  "Triumphal  Bridge," 


which  ushers  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
tion.  The  bridge  will  be  a  stately  structure 
swung  from  four  monumental  piers,  one  humired 
feet  in  height.  Each  pier  will  be  surmounted  bv 
a  sculptural  group — a  muscular  youth  on  the  back 
of  a  liorse  thirty  feet  in  height,  which  rears 
above  a  mass  of  tropliies  indicative  of  feudalism, 
slavery,  and  subordination  to  tyrannical  power, 
the  whole  e.xpressing  the  triumphal  struggli' 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  frfc 
tbemselves  from  the  institutions  of  despotic  ages 
and  governments.  These  groups  were  modelcil 
by  Karl  Bitter,  the  Director  of  Sculpture.  The 
piers  of  the  bridge  were  designed  by  Mr.  Jolin 
M.  Carrere,  chainuaii  of  the  Board  of  Architocis. 
Terminating  the  buttresses  to  the  piers  are  foiu- 
groups  of  ti-ophies,  typifying  "  Peace  and  Power," 
modeled  by  Mr.  Augustus  Lukeman.  The  cables 
connecting  the  piers  and  running  north  and  sontli 
carry  enormous  festoons,  shields  of  polished  cop 
per,  flags,  and  coats  of  arms  of  the  various  Pan- 
American  countries.  In  tlie  niches  on  the  side 
of  the  bridge  will  be  statues  symbolical  of  Chnr- 
ity,  Lovi!  of  Truth,  Fatriolism,  Liberty,  etc.  On 
each  side  of  the  bridge  will  be  fountains  com- 
posed of  groups  of  rearing  horses  and  figures 
clustered  about  a  tall  jiole,  from  which  a  huge 
silken  flag  will  float.  The  fountain  on  the  east 
will  typify  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  on  the 
west  the  Pacific,  with  one  base  uniting  the  two. 
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The  sculpture  in  connection 
with  these  is  by  Fliilip  Mar- 
tiny.  The  water  from  these 
fountains  gushes  forth  froni 
the  side  of  the  bridge  in  a 
massive  waterfall  into  the 
Mirror  Lake,  passing 
through  the  subterranean 
yrotto  wliicii  is  to  constitute 
one  of  tlie  unusual  features 
of  the  exposition.  This 
grotto  has  licen  modeled 
after  the  famous  Buttes  de 
Chauroont,  at  Paris,  by  Mr. 
Rudolf  ITlrich,  the  landscape 
architect.  Thei-e  will  be  sta- 
lactites hanging  from  the 
vaulted  roof,  the  walls  will 
1«  formed  of  roots  of  trees 
over  which  water  will  trickle 
down,  and  the  hidden  phos- 
phorescenf  light  will  add  to 
the  cavern-like  effect. 

The  electric  launches  ply- 
ing on  the  Grand  Canal  and 
the  Mirror  Lake  will  pass 
under  the  bridge  through 
this  grotto.  Along  the 
waler-fiont  of  the  '•  Espla- 
nade," extending  east  and 
west  from  the  bridge,  will 
be  white  and  colored  pergo- 


"QUADKIQA." 

(Mr.  Buckatuhl  beRnii  his  stodles  in  Paris,  when  he  w&s  thirty-two,  under  Mercler. 
He  exhibited  hlis  "Evening"  In -the  Salon,  It  being  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  at  New  York.  One  of  his  enrly  works  was  "  Meruury  Teasing  the  Eagle 
o(  Jupiter."  HelB  the  ftuthorol"  Solon,"  In  the  Congressional  Library,  at  Waah- 
Ingtoii;  also  «[  "  Peitce."  and  "John  Russell  Young."  He  saperln  tended  the 
Bculptnre  on  the  New  York  Appellate  Court  House,  and  modeled  the  two  flgHTes 
at  tbo  entrance.  "  Force  "  and  "  Wirjdom."  Mr.  Ruckstuhl  U  no  novice  In  archi- 
tectural sculpture.) 

loB  with  brigbt-col-  planade,"  is  the  "  Fountain  of  Abundance,"  de- 

ored  awnings  and  signed  by  Mr.  Carrere.     It  is  to  be  composed 

climbing     green  of  myriads  of  bubbling  jets  and  spillways  in  a 

vines.     They    will  perfect  degringolade  of  water,  and  of  sculptural 

be  used  as  open-air  bits    Burrounding    a   central    group,    composed 

restaurants  andwill  especially    to   consummate    the   whole,    by    Mr. 

serve  as  attractive  Philip   Martiny.     The  subject  of  this  group  is 

shelters,  in  contrast  that  of  the  fountain — "Abundance."     A  dan- 

to  tlie    wide   open  cing  female  figure  tosses  a  garland  of  flowers  to  a 

space  of  the  "  Es-  circle  of  cherubs  who  are  also  dancing,  hand  in 

planade."  hand,  and  tossing  fruits  and  flowers  at  her  feet. 

Opposite   the  There  will  be  three  fountain  groups  in  each  of 

Triiimptial  Bridge,  the  two  basins  at  the  extremities  of  the  "  Espla- 

across   the    "  Es-  nade."    The  central  fountain  will  be  the  sculptural 
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note  of  each  of  the 
two  subordinate 
fountains  balancing 
it.  On  the  west,  in 
front  of  the  Horticul- 
ture BuihJing,  tbs 
subject  for  the  central 
fountain  is  "Xaturp," 
by  Mr.  Georfre  T. 
Brewster.  A  female 
figure  emblematic  of 
nature  surmounts  the 
group.  At  her  feet 
are  cherubs  on  clouds, 
and  beneath  them, 
seated  upon  a  globe. 


are  the  figures  of  the 
four  elements.  The  globe 
is  supported  on  coneoiea 
terminating  in  figures 
symbolical  of  the  four 
seasons  ;  and  between 
them,  and  beneath,  as  if 
moving  with  the  globe, 
are  suspended  the  fig- 
ures of  the  four  winds. 
The  whole  stands  in  the  "''  '"'*"^'  "'  ' 

water   on    a    splayed 

plinth,  decorated  on.  each  of  its  twelve  sides  with 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Of  the  two  subordinate 
fountains,  one  is  the  "Fountain  of  Kronos," 
and  the  other  the  "  Fountain  of  Ceres."  In  the 
"  Fountain  of  Kronos,"  F.  Edwin  Elwell  portrays 
the  god  standing  on  the  back  of  a  turtle,  sug- 
gesting the  sluggishness  of  time,  while  its  swift 
flight  ia  represented  by  a  vigorous  forward 
movement  in  the  outstretched  body  and  winged 
arms.  There  ia  the  siiggestion  of  an  aged  coun- 
tenance through  the  veil,  which  typifies  the  mys- 
tery of  time.  Around  him  in  the  water  are  fig- 
ures of  pi-ehistoric  animals. 

The  "Fountain  of  Cer6s "  is  also  by  Mr. 
Elwell.  The  goddess  is  represented  as  emerg- 
ing from  the  earth  in  the  early  morning  after 


her  visit  to  her  daughter  Proserpine,  and  she 
salutes  the  snii  by  presenting  an  ear  of  corn. 
Ceres  has  her  foot  on  the  head  of  an  ox,  that 
must  toil  to  produce  the  fruits  of  nature.  As 
she  is  goddess  of  both  land  and  water  plants, 
she  is  accompanied  by  strange  half-horse,  half- 
fish  animals. 

I'lie  large  groups  on  the  pedestal  around  the 
fountain  suggest  the  same  tlieme  of  nature  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bitter's  scheme.  The  first  set  of 
two  balancing  groups  have  for  their  subject 
mineral  wealth  ;  the  second  two,  floral  wealth  ; 
and  the  two  front  groups,  toward  the  center  of 
the  "Esplanade,"  animal  wealth.  Charles  H. 
Niehaus,  Bela  L.  Tratt,  ami  E.  C.  Potter  are, 
respectively,  the  sculptors  of  these  groups. 

At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  "Esplanade," 
near  the  Government 
buildings,  Hercules, 
Pi-ometheus.  and  other 
heroes  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy again  greet  the 
vision.  The  pre<iominat- 
ing  idea  of  this  end  of 
the  "Esplanade'-'  is 
"Man."  This  is  the 
subject  of  the  main  foun- 
tain, by  Charles  Grafly. 
Man,  the  Mysterious, 
draped  and  half  veiled, 
stands  upon  a  pedestal 
borne  by  figures  typify- 
ing the  five  senses,  while 
under  a  huge  lower  basin 
outlined  against  cavei-n- 
ous  shadows  mav  )«  dis- 


cerned through  the 
dripping  waters  the 
writhing  forms  of  the 
virtues  struggling 
against  the  vices. 
The  whole  pile  rises 
to  a  height  of  fifty- 
three  feet.  R.  Hin- 
ton  Perry  is  the 
sculptor  of  the  minor 
fountains.  Hercules, 
typifying  physical 
force,  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  these,  an<l 
he  is  portrayed  just 
after    he    has    slain 
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teen  figures  and  sea  horees,  and  the  two  subordi- 
nate fountains,  "  Iltiiiian  Intellect  "and  "  Human 
Eniotions."  These  are  by  Mr.  Vaul  W.  Bartlett, 
tlie  autlior  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette  just  pre- 
sented by  tlie  scliool  cliildren  of  the  United 
States  to  the  French  nation. 

Charles  L.  Lopez  is  at  work  on  two  groups 
for  this  court,  in  concord  with  tlie  Manufactures 
ami  Liberal  Arts  Buildinj;  and  the  Machinery 
Building,  wliich  front  on  this  court.  The  sub- 
jectsare  "The  Arts"  and  "The  Sciences,"  In 
the  former,  "Minorva,"  as  patroness  of  the  arts, 
occupies  the  main  ]iosiiion  of  thegroup.  Seated 
on  a  throne  she  holds  in  ber  left  band  a  staff. 
The  right  arm  is  resting  on  the  sweeping  curve 
of  a  classic  chair.  Slie  is  robed  in  (irecian 
draperies  and  her  shield,  on  which  is  the  head  of 
Medusa,  is  beneath  her  sandaled  feet,  'J'lie  em- 
blems trat-litionally  associaieii  with  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom,  the  owl,  serpent,  laurel,  and  oak, 
ai-e  seen  in  the  surroundings  of  the  figure. 
'■  Sculpture"  and  '■  Painting  '"  are  re)iresented  in 
this  gi-oup  by  one  figure,  that  of  a  youth  seated. 
Ids  left  hand  holding  a  palette  carelessly  ibiowii 
Lvnic  jiuBic."  van  the  temple  i.t-  utan-.  across  the  lap  of  Athene.      In  his  right  hand  be 


«iiBL  uf  tlie  Uewey  Arch,) 

tbe  seven-headed  hydra  and 
is  receiving  tbe  thanks  of 
a  grateful  people.  In  the 
other  fountain,  Prometheus, 
typifying  intellectual  power, 
is  shown  in  the  act  of  giving 
to  mankind  the  lire  that  for 
their  sake  he  has  stolen 
from  heaven.  He  is  also 
imparting  to  cheni  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  He  carries 
a  torch  typifying  enlighten- 
ment, and  points  heaven- 
ward, whence  it  came.  Her- 
cules and  Prometheus  are 
selected  for  these  groups  as 
representing  two  types  of 
tbe  mythological  benefac- 
tors and  champions  of  man- 
kind. 

Tbe  sculpture  in  connec- 
tion with  tbe  "Court  of 
Fountains"  contains  among 
others  the  following  sub- 
jects :  The  main  fountain, 
■■The  Genius  of  Man,"  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
posing of  all  tbe  fountains, 
composed    of  about  seven- 


(111  the  Swiety  ci(  Am. 
Portrait"  {of  Lis  « 
the  <-ritlcal  wurlil  m 


nn  Arti9t»,  Hime  ten  years  aifo,  Mr.  Adams  exhibited  "A 
.  Ill  whicih  hreatlieil  the  nuliit  of  the  BoiiBissanee,  and 
uwli'ilfciil  Hint  an  artist  of  lilRliest  (.'iiUber  had  been  added 
sc;ul|«orB.  Sliicu  then  he  has  sustained  his  repntatlon  by 
llie  Jiiil-iiin  Memiirlal  Church,  Vph  Yurk  :  lils  "  ProtesBor 
.siimal  Ubrar]-:  Ills  ■■Siikin."  on  the  New  York  Appollalfl 
Bt-eHlly  liwonH'  In  teres  ted  In  polychrome  sculpture.) 


^Ia^-v 
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wliicli,  pxoL'uleil  in  Iiainmered  brass,  will  be  a 
dazzling  ol.'jwrt,  wliellier  reflecting  tlie  rays  of 
tlie  snn  by  dayor  the  artificial  liglit  produced  at 
night  by  the  cnrrent  from  tlie  harnessed  Niagara. 
Mr.  Hitter  himselt  is  working  on  some  of  tlie 
must  iiiijHirtHut  sculpture  for  this  group.  In  the 
arrangement  of  llie  sculpture  for  the  lower  he 
has  skillfully  lypilied  tlie  power  of  the  elements, 
the  extent  and  fori'ii  of  the  waters  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  u[>biiilding  of  the 
conimeri-iiil  ri'sources  that  have  made  BuiFfalo  and 
the  Niagara  frontier  so  pi-osperous.  Much  of 
the  sculpture  of  llie  tower  is  used  in  the  orna- 
meiitaliou  of  its  lieaulifni  and  imposing  colon- 
—  "I'an. American  "^ — upon 
which  Mr.  Hittt-r  is  at 
work  for  the  lower  in- 
clude a  fiii'ne.  keys,  and 
an  e.scuiclieoii.  Two  py- 
lons. '■  The  (in>at  Waters 
in  the  Days  of  the  In- 
dians,"  and  "  The  Great 
Waters  in  the  Uavs  of  the 
White  Man,"'  are  by 
George  Gi-ay  liarnard. 
—  '"      Martitiv    is    at 


holds  a  small  Victory, 
which  he  is  studying.  A 
young  girl,  representing 
"Lyric  Poetry,"  holds  in 
her  right  hand  a  lyre. 
The  sciences  are  also  por- 
trayed by  figures  equally 
typical  and  representa- 
tive. Other  groups  typi- 
cal of  "  Agriculture" 
and  ■'Manufacture"  are 
by  Mr.  A.  Phinister  Proc- 
tor, while  Tanged  along 
the  sides  of  the  main 
fountain  will  be  placed 
single  figures  carefully 
selected  from  the  studios 
of  the  American  sculp- 
tors. Two  subordinate 
groups  in  the  head  of  the 

fountain,  ' '  The  Birth  of  lion,  for  ti 

Venus"  and  "  The  Uirth 

of  Athene."  are  by  Mr.  Tonelti  and  by  Mrs. 
Tonetti,  nee  Mitry  Lawrence,  who  was  the 
sculptress  of  the  statue  of  Cohinibus  in  front 
of  the  Administration  Buihling  at  the  World's 
Pair  at  Chicago.  Balustrades  and  decorative 
objects,  vases  of  flowers  and  ornamental  lamp 
posts,  orange  trees,  and  aw ning-co veiled  seats 
wilt  complete  the  furnishings  of  the  "  Court  of 
Fountains,"  the  jets  of  which  will  attain  in  many 
cases  to  a  height  of  fifty  fecj. 

In  the  sculpture  designed  for  the  Electric 
Tower  tbei-e  is  a  wide  field  f..r  the  e.>:pression  of 
allegorical  i;Jeas.  The  tower  as  a  whole  repre- 
sents the  power  of  the  .-lements.  One  ]iliase  of 
this  power  is  the  mvstei-ious  force  of  electricity, 
and  happily  this  for<re  can  iw^  taken  as  the  pre- 
dominating note  of  the  composition.  The  topmost 
pinnacle  of  the  tower  will  be  occupied  by  a  statue, 
by  Herbert  AdamS,  of  the  "Goddess  of  Light," 


pylo 


resenting  the  '  ■  Genius  of 
Progress,"  with  various 
attributes,  shipping,  rail- 
roads, etc.  Other  sculp- 
tures for  the  tower  have 
the  following  subjects  : 
"  Four  Rivers "  (span- 
drels), bv  Adolph  A, 
Weinnii 
Lakes  " 


^'The    Six 
ed  figures), 
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Erie,  Huron,  Miciiigan,  St.  Clair.  Ontario,  Su- 
perior, by  Cari  E.  Teflt,  Henry  Baerer,  Philip 
Martiny.RalpliGoddard,  and  Louis  A.  Gudebrod; 
and  a  "Torch  Bearer,"  by  Philip  Martiny. 

The  sculpture  for  the  Etliiiology  Building  in- 
cludes iour  quadrigK,  representing  the  while, 
black,  red,  and  yellow  races,  by  A.  Fhinister 
Proctor^  and  four  tympana  over  the  eutranfe.  by 
H.  A.  MacNeil. 

The  sculpture  for  the  Temple  of  Music  is 
among  the  most  pleasing  of  this  remarkable  col- 


{Thls  group  of  three  is  (or  the  ■■Fuuntnln  of  Man."  and 
forma  the  peilestal  of  "Myaterious  Man."  Mr.  Orally 
studied  In  Philndelplilu  under  Thomas  EUikEna.  and  later 
In  -Paria.  A  colossal  work  of  hia  U  the  stutue  of  Admiral 
David  D.  Porter,  in  Pliiludelplila,) 

The  work  of  producing  this  vai5t  amount  of 
sculpture  is  engaging  the  attention  not,  only  of 
some  thirty-five  famous  sculptors,  but  of  from  fifty 


lection.  The  Temple  of  Music  is  at  the  corner 
of  the  "Esplanade"  and  the  "Court  of  Foun- 
tains," and  is  of  ornate  architecture;  both  archi- 
tecture and  sculptural  ornamentation  carrying 
out  in  an  exceptional  degree  the  ideas  connected 
with  the  building.  "  One  of  Iho  groups,  all  of 
which  are  the  work  ot  Isidore  Konti,  has  for  its 
sahject  "Religious  Music,"  and  represents  St. 
Cecilia  inspired  by  angels.  In  contrast  to  this  is 
KDOther  group,  "Lyric  Music,"  illustrating  the 
love-song  inspired  by  Amor.  Other  groups  illus- 
tntto  gay  music,  dance  music,  and  heroic  music. 
Mr.  Macmonnies,  Mr.  French,  and  Mr.  St. 
Glandeiis  are  to  bo  represented  by  numerous  loan 
exhibits  about  the  grounds.  Many  details  are  not 
given  in  this  list,  which  at  this  date  cannot  be 
ezhauBtive. 


(Mr.  Niehaua  was  born  In  Gerinanj-,  but.  lonij  identified 
with  Anierlcan  ai.ulplurp.  deKtgned  the  pediment  of  the 
New  York  Appellate  Court  Houee;  eUtaes  of  Farraicut, 
Grant,  Lincoln,  and  Sherman.  In  Muskegon  :  of  Dr.  Hahne- 
mann ;  the  Trinity  Chunh  Doom,  In  New  York  i  "Gibbon  ' 
and  "MoBes,"  in  tlie  Congressional  Library;  and  shows 
this  year,  at  the  Academy  of  Design.  New  York,  a  vivid 
portrait-bust  of  the  veleran  sculptor.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.) 
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to  one  hundred  workmen  beaicicB,  who  are  busy 
every  day,  near  Mr.  Bitter's  almlio,  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  building  up  the  figures  and  making 
the  groups  in  piaster  after  tiio  model  in  clay  haij 
been  (urnistied  by  tlie  sculptor.  Usually  the 
clay    modal    is    Bomo    three    ft;ia  in  hciglit,  but 


soiiU'timt'B  it  is  Bmallcv.  After  it  iu  cast  in  plas- 
ler  it  is  covered  with  a  system  of  fine  pencil- 
points  for  aid  in  measuring  in  the  making  o(  the 
iinlargeni.'ni.  A  frainuwork  of  wood  and  iron 
is  used  IIS  the  foundation  for  each  statue,  and 
wire  nettiiig  is  utilized  in  (lie  making  of  wings 
and  drajN'ry.  Itelwecu  iho  model  and  the 
slritcturo  for  the  enlarged  tigure  iiangs  a  swing- 
ing machine  by  which  the  measurcnicnls  ai-e 
caretidly  made,  so  that  the  lallcr  figure  may 
liavo  pro|iortions  e.\ac[ly  correspomiiug  lo  rhosu 
of  tlie  nioilel.  I'laster  of  I'aiis  mixed  with  ex- 
celsior is  the  mntorial  which  gives  these  Wauti- 
U\\  tlgui-es  the  hkeness  of  marble,  and  the  ex- 
port workmen  go  over  tlieni  with  their  lools 
when  the  enlargement  is  completed,  giving  Unish 
to  tho  plaster. 

The  pii'mrescjue  home  and  studio  of  the  Ibri'C- 
tor  of  tfculptni-e,  Mr.  Hitter,  overlooks  tho  Ilnd- 
Bon  from  a  bluff  at  Weehawken  Heights.  Near 
the  sindio  is  the  building  wlieii>  most  of  tliis 
work  has  been  carried  on,  and  from  whii'h  the 
sculpture  has  l>een  shi(>[>ed  direct  to  liiiffalu. 
The  proximity  of  radroad  tracks  makes  it  feasible 
to  run  freight  cars  close  to  the  studio  and  lift 
the  tiguirs  fi-om  the  platforms  on  which  they  are 
built  diieilly  into  tho  cars.  These  cai-s  are  rim 
into  the  eximsilion  grounds  in  Itnffalo  over  lem- 
portry  tracks,  and  when  iho  goiis,   ginldesses. 


lions,  and  horses  in  plaster  emerge  from  the  cars 
they  go  into  the  great  Machinery  and  Transporta- 
tion Building  for  winter  quarters,  thence  to  be 
taken  in  the  spring  to  their  proper  places  in  the 
spacious  courts  or  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
exposition,  ^ome  ol  the  figures  are  so  large 
that  they  have  to  be  siiipped  in  sections, 

.The  selection  of  Mr.  Bitter  as  Director  of 
Sculpture  has  proved  a  fortunate  choice.  The 
selection  was  made  by  the  National  Sculpture 
Society,  to  whicli  tho  choice  was  delegated  by 
the  exposition  management.  Mr.  Bitter's  work 
at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  for  the  Administra- 
tion and  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  build- 
ings won  him  world-wide  fame.  The  Astor 
Memorial  gates  of  Trinity  Cfmrch,  New  York, 
are  by  him.  He  is  the  autiior  of  the  group  ol 
"  Peace  "  on  the  west  end  of  the  New  York  Ap 
pellate  Court  House,  at  Twenty-fifth  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue,  and  the  dramatic  group  "Com- 
bat" on  tho  southwest  end  of  tho  Dewey  Arch 
he  also  exhibited  two  groups  of  "Children  for  i 
Fountain"  at  the  Paris  Exposition  last  year. 
The  sculptors  designated  by  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society  to  aid  Mr.  Bitter  in  the  work  ol 
supervision  were  Messrs,  Daniel  CFiench,  J,  Q. 
A.  "Ward,  Herbert  Adams,  F.  W.  linckstuhl,  and 
Ciiarles  Lamb.  In  conceiving  and  carrying  out 
the  plan  adopted  for  the  exposition  sculpture, 
Mr.  Bitter  has  shown  a  grasp  of  the  poEsibilities 
afforded  by  the  occasion  which  marks  him  as  pos- 
sessing a  high  order  of  artistic  and  creative  geuius. 
In  the  case  of  exposition  sculpture,  a  great 
deal  depends  in  securing  effectiveness  on  the  ar- 
rangement adoptei.1  and  the  execution  of  various 
details.  A  lack  of  artistic  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment in  tiiis  part  of  the  work  would  spoil  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  sculptors'  studies.  Fortunately, 
this  work  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  luen 
of  such  fine  artistic  taste  and  broad  architectural 
traiuhig  as  Mr.  John  M.  Carrere,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Architects,  and  his  immediate  rep- 
i-esentative  on  the  exposition  grounds,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Bosworth.  They  have  at  all  timeo  had 
the  hearty  coopei-ation  of  the  Director  of  Works, 
Mr.  Xewcomb  Carlton,  while  the  director-gen- 
eral of  the  exposition,  the  Hon.  William  I. 
Buchanan,  has  from  the  first  bent  his  energies 
towani  making  the  sculptural  work  a  great  fea- 
tui-e  of  the  exposition,  thus  realizing  a  high  ar- 
tistic ideal.  .As  a  result  of  all  this,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  creations  of  these  sculptors 
of  the  New  World  for  the  adornment  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  this  first  exposition  of 
all  the  .\mertca3  will  win  the  distinction  of  being 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  kind  the  age 
has  seen. 


TWO  DECADES  OF  CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR. 

BY    AMOS   R.    WELLS. 
(Managing  editor  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  World.) 


soldiers.  Rapidly,  the  prisoners.  Factory  folk, 
surf-men,  car-men,  commercial  travelers,  collegt 
men,  mothers,  aayiums,  poorhouses,  missionB, — 
Christian  Endeavor  finds  a  way  to  all. 

As  to  organization,  the  society  was  not  incor- 
porated till  its  fifth  year  ;  nor  had  it  a  newspaper 
organ,  nor  any  officer  who  gava  more  tiian  mere 
scraps  of  time  to  its  work.  Now  every  State 
and  Territory  has  a  vigorous,  well  -  officered 
union  ;  so  have  all  cities,  many  towns,  prac- 
tically all  counties  ;  attd  this  organization  is 
complete,  including  a  national  organization  in 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  India,  Burmah, 
Ceylon,  South  Africa,  Madagascar,  New  Zea- 
land, Aostralia,  China,  Japan,  Germany. 

In  the  way  of  literature,  Dr.  Clark's  one  ar- 
ticle in  the  Coiigreijationalist  that,  set  the  ball 
to  rolling  has  a  remarkable  progeny, — scores  of 
books,  that  have  been  read  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ;  several  flourishing  publication  ageocies  ; 
Christian  Endeavor  journals,  not  only  in  the 
Japanese  tongue,  the  Hindu,  the  Burmese,  Ger- 
man, French,  Spanish,  Mexican,  but  national 
organs  in  all  English-speaking  lands,  and  scores 


EARLY  in  this  first  year  ot  the  twentieth 
century  tiie  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
celebrates  its  twentieth  anniversary.  "When  the 
humble  beginnings  of  this  movement  are  con- 
Bidpred,  and  the  vaatnesa  to  which  it  has  so  rap- 
idly grown,  it  takes  rank  with  the  greatest  won- 
ders of  the  century  just  closed. 

In  size,  from  one  society  to  sixty  thousand, 
from  forty  members  to  nearly  forty  hundred 
thousand. 

In  extent,  from  the  extreme  corner  of  one 
country  to  al!  parts  of  tlje  glohe  ;  from  one  race 
to  all  races  ;  from  one  tongue  to  every  important 
language  in  all  this  Babel. 

In  influence,  from  one  denomination  to  forty 
denominations  ;  from  an  unconsidered  handtul  of 
children  to  an  important  factor  in  religious  and 
secnlar  aSatrs. 

As  to  classes  reached,  at  first  the  young 
people  ;  later,  the  little  ones  ;  later,  the  older 
church-members.     Soon,  the  sailors.     Then,  the 


(Contributing  editor  of  the  ChrtBtlan  EiuUawir  World.) 
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of  State  and  city  organs  as  well,  not  to  speak  of 
the  influence  of  Christian  Endeavor  upon  books 
and  periodicals  not  distinctly  belonging  to  the 
movement. 

In  the  matter  of  conventions.  Christian  En- 
deavor has  grown  from  the  earnest  little  com- 
pany that  partly  filled  one  small  church,  at  the  first 
anniversary,  to  the  vastest  religious  assemblies 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Notiiing  short  of 
circus  tents  will  hold  the  throngs.  Morn  than 
fifty  thousand  came  to  the  Boston  convention  in 
1895.  Fifteen  thousand  crossed  the  continent 
to  San  Francisco  and  met  fifteen  thousand  more 
from  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  last  convention, 
held  in  London,  brought  together  aljout  forty 
thousand  persons. 

Thia  London  convention,  being  the  latest,  af- 
fords the  surest  lest  of  the  society's  status. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Sir 
George  Williams,  Dr.  Lorimer,  Canon  Barker. 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  Professor  Motile,  of 
Cambridge  ;  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price-Hughes,  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
Canon  Richardson,  Dr.  Tomkins,  Bishop  Arnett, 
Dr.  John  Clifford,  Prof.  W.  W.  White,  Dr. 
Theodore  Mo;iod,  Lord  Kinnaird,  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  Dr.  J.  Monro  Gibson,  Dr.  R.  F. 
Horton,  Bishop  Walters,  Dr.  F.  N.  Peloubet, 
the  Rev.  John  McNeill,  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan,  and  many  others  equally  famous.  No 
one  that  is  at  all  familinr  with  the  aflfairs  of  the 
churches  can  read  this  list  without  perceiving 
that  a  society  capable  of  presenting  such  a  galaxy 
of  speakers  at  a  single  convention  must  l>e  very 
high  in  the  confidence  of  all  denominations. 


The  holding  of  such  a  convention  in  England 
is  a  demonstration  also  of  the  international  as- 
pects of  Christian  Endeavor.  Spain,  the  late  foe 
of  the  United  States,  was  represented  upon  the 
platform  by  a  prominent  Spanish  Endeavorer, 
who  stood  before  the  applauding  audience  of  ten 
thousand  arm-in-arm  with  an  American  Endeav- 
orer, After  the  London  convention,  the  Spanish 
Endeavorers  held  a  national  gathering  at  Sara- 
gOBsa,  at  which  President  Clark  and  other  Ameri- 
can visitors  were  the  honored  guests.  France 
and  Germany  were  also  ably  represented  at  Lon- 
don, and  national  conventions  of  Endeavorers  fol- 
lowed at  Paris  and  Weruigerode.  There  were  at 
London,  Endeavorei-s  from  Japan.  Switzerland, 
Australia,  Mexico,  South  Africa,  India,  and  from 
all  over  Europe,  President  Clark  reached  the 
London  convention  fresh  from  a  remarkable  tour 
among  the  (,'hristian  Endeavor  societies  of  the 
Orient,  Bnding  the  movement  strong  in  Japan, 
and,  beginning  in  Formosa,  planting  it  in  Korea, 
and  enjoying  unparalleled  conventions  in  China. 
At  Foochow  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  native 
Endeavorei-s  came  together,  and  the  meetings 
were  full  of  power  and  promise.  This  was  just 
before  the  Boxer  outbreak,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  left  Peking,  most  fortunately,  in  season  to 
escape  the  siege. 

Relations  such  as  these  are  becoming  more 
numerous  and  marked  everv  year  ;  and  wlio  will 
deny  that  they  are  full  of  hope  for  the  world  ? 
Christian  Endeavorers  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
support  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague, 
and  in  their  advocacy  of  the  treaties  that  sprang 
from  it.  Their  knowledge  of  the  brothers  and 
Bisters  all  over  the  world,  bound  to  them  by  ties 
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of  a  common  work  and  mutual  interests,  is  ex- 
erting a  growing  influence  towat^l  tlie  nlioiition 
of  war,  tlie  lessening  of  national  in-ejuHices  and 
atitinosities,  and  the  promotion  of  that  "peace 
among  men  "  which  should  be  a  sovereign  aim  of 
ChristeDdom. 

Even  more  important  than  this,  howover,  is 
the  work  the  Endeavor  (Society  is  doing  to  draw 
closer  together  the  diffei'ent  bodies  of  Christians. 
The  two  decades  since  the  rise  of  the  society 
have  seen  a  marked  increase  of  brotherliness, 


and  iimch  of  it  is  due  to  Christian    Endeavor. 
In  spite  of  the  segregation  of  Methodist  young 
people,  andtlio  changing  of  thousands  of  Medi- 
odist  Christian  Endeavor  societies  into  Epworth 
Leagues, — a  step  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
harmful  to  Christ's  Church    universal,    as   cer- 
tainly as  1  consider  it  harmful  to  the  .Mi'iliodist 
Church, — in    spite  of   this,   Ciiristiiin   Kndi'iivor 
has  attained  the  same  position  as  tlie  Siuiday- 
school  as  a  bond  of  church  union.      Tn  Aniciiea, 
where  the  idea  of  the  fedei-ation  of  the  i-hurclies 
has  not  yet  taken  deep  root, 
and  even    in    England,    the 
('hrislian    Endeavor    local 
union  is  in  thousands  of  coni- 


ouly  organiKa 
tion  that  brings  togelhu 
Christians  of  all  deninnina 
tions  for  fellowship  in  worl 
and  worship.    Tlinmgh  ihew 


activ 


and 

through  the  iiitereowi'se  of 
the  great  coin' en  tions.  the 
young  jifople  of  all  our 
churelies  are  learning  more 
of  one  another  than  any  pre- 
vious generation  has  known  ; 
and  tiiey  liave  learned  to 
recognize,  beneath  the  ex- 
ternal differences,  the  central 
and  vital  likenesses. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
fntnre.  and  its  triumph  is 
assured.  In  the  United 
Ht-ates,  there  are  more  I'res- 
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byterian  societies  tlian  any  other  denomination     they  get  up  sociables  for  the   old  folks   of  the 
can  show  ;  in  Australia,  the  Metho<lists  lead  in      congregation  ;   they  take  notes  on  the  sermons, 
the  movement ;  in  England,  the  Baptists  and  the      and  review  them  in  their  meetings. 
Congregationalists  are  a  "  tie.  ■'    The  Disciples  of  A  great  wave  of  interest  in    denominational 

Christ  have  given  the  socit-'ty  their  enthusiastic  missions  is  due  to  the  Endeavor  Society.  These 
sanction  ;  so  have  the  Friends,  the  Methodist  young  people  have  discovered  new  kinds  of  mis- 
Protestants,  the  Moravians, 
the  Cumberland  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  many  other  bodies. 
The  movement  is  growing 
in  the  Episcopal  churches. 
Many  limidreds  of  societies 
exist  among  the  Lutherans, 
Free  Baptists,  United  Breth' 
ren,  and  United  Presbyteri- 
ans. Some  of  these  denomi- 
nations, notably  the  Baptist 
and  Lutheran,  have  estab* 
lished  their  own  young  peo- 
ple's organization,  to  which 
they  admit  the  ('hrislian  En- 
deavor societies  of  their 
churches  without  change  of 
name  or  constitution, — an 
arrangement  which  the  Ep' 
worth  League  has  not  yet 
been  willing  to  make,  and 
quite  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
denominational fellowship. 

Those  who  iKilieve  that 
mutual  regard  and  brotherly 
helpfulness  among  the 
churches  a  re  inconsistent 
with  thorough  denomina- 
tional loyalty  should  study 
the  Christian  Endeavor  socie- 
ties. These  blessed  young 
Christians  have  discovered  a 
most  surprising  number  of 
ways  in  which  to  help  their 
own  churches.  The  floral 
adornment  Of  pulpit  and 
church    is    now    universally 

left  to  them.        After  the  Ser-  ^  R..,Mr,P.ul.B.rlir.B«.ideQloftl«NiU<,ni.UniwT.  4.  He..  Mr.  Clr*™.  Muiheto. 

vice,  they  carry  the  flowers,  t«-'^''»''-B^ka.'s!!MSnS,iiaZoil^^!'i^^  i.Rt''."'<.ti!S"'^^}' 

with  tender  messages,  to  the 


Tliey  often  form  1 

body  of    organized    substitute  teachers  for  the  slonary  meetings.     They  make  the  study  fasci- 

Sunday-achool.      They  often  have  a  system  of  nating,  with  maps,  curios,  discussions,  letters  from 

regular     participation     in    the    church    prayer-  abroad,  "  question-bo.\es,"  and  allsorts  of  bright 

meeting,  on  which  their  pledge   binds  them  to  plans.    More  than  once  1  have  heard  of  Christian 

attend.     They  form  classes  for  the  study  of  do-  Endeavor  missionary  meetings  so  good  that  they 

nominational  history  and  doctrines;    they  con-  have  had  to  be  repeated  before  the  entire  church, 

duct  outdoor  services  of  song  before  the  evening  In  a  number  of  denominalions,  elaborate  courses 

service  of  the  church,  in  order  to  attract  stran-  of  missionary  study  have  been  prepared  for  the 

gers  ;  they  carry  church  invitations  to  the  hotel  Endeavorers,  with  sets  of  books  written  for  their 

guests  ;   they  din-ct  and  mail  the  church  paper  ;  special  use.      Alongside  this  studying,  there  has 

they    canvass  for    denominational    periodicals ;  risen  a  magnificent  zeal   for  generous  giving. 
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The  old  idea  of  a  tenth  of  the  income,  to  form  a 
minimum  of  gifts  to  religious  work,  has  been  re- 
vived, and  is  incorporated  in ' '  The  Tenth  Legion, " 
which  already  has  eighteen  thousand  enrolled, 
pledged  members.  Another  enrollment  is  that 
of  "The  Macedonian  Phalanx,"  which  is  made 
lip  of  individuals  and  societies  that  are  support- 
ing individual  missionaries,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  thus  are  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 
actual  work  of  missions.  Of  course,  all  of  these 
4'fforts  are  strictly  controlled  by  the  denomina- 
tional mission  boards.  Best  of  all,  the  Christian 
Endeavorers  have  heard  the  Macedonian  call  tliem- 
selves,  and  by  the  score  and  hundred  they  have 
set  out  upon  Pauline  errands.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  mission  field  in  all  the  world 
that  does  not  contain  some  worker  whose  conse- 
cration to  the  cause  is  due  to  Christian  Endeavor. 

I  wish  1  had  unlimited  space  in  which  to  tell 
the  many  activities  of  Christian  Endeavor  socie- 
ties along  other  lines  also.  Hundreds  of  tem- 
perance campaigns  owe  their  strength  to  these 
Endeavorers.  Not  a  few  important  victories  for 
no-license  have  been  won  solely  by  their  zealous 
exertions.  Upon  all  hues  of  work  for  better 
citizenship,  they  have  set  out  hopefully.  They 
i)egin,  usually,  by  civic  studies,  under  wise  teach- 
ers. 1  know  towns  i.i  which  they  have  enforced 
llie  Sabbath  laws,  driven  from  the  walls  obscene 
theater  posters,  put  an  end  to  gambling,  and  thrust 
vile  men  out  of  office  and  put  good  men  in  their 
places.  The  society  is  nowhere  committed  to 
partisan  politics,  but  everywhere  it  is  a  definite 
power  for  civic  righteousness. 

In  the  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  cities, 
the  Endeavorers  are  heartily  interested.  Some- 
times by  thousands  they  or- 
ganize and  conduct  important 
city  missions.  Often  theyco- 
opera'.e  systematically  with 
the  missions  already  organ- 
ized, the  societies  taking  each 
a  night  on  which  to  send 
singers  and  workers.  It  lias 
tjecome  a  common  practice 
for  groups  of  Endeavorers  to 
visit  hospitals  and  asylums 
and  sing  for  the  inmates. 
'  if  recent  years,  an  important 
I'liristian  Endeavor  work  for 
|irisoners  has  sprung  up. 
Large  and  flourishing  socie- 
ties, usually  more  than  one, 
exist  now  in  a  number  of 
Stat«  penitentiaries — notably 
those  of  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  eomk  *i>«kntas  jin 


The  Endeavorers  outside  prison-walls  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  chaplains  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  wardens,  and  everywhere  the 
prison  authorities  themselves  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  results. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  is  the  Christian  En- 
deavor work  for  sailors.  The  "floating"  socie- 
ties, as  they  are  called,  have  taken  strong 
hold,  especially  on  warships.  Tliere  was  one  on 
Dewey's  flagship,  the  Olympia.  There  was  one 
on  the  Oregon  as  she  made  her  memorable  jour- 
ney around  South  America.  Endeavorers  fought 
under  Schley  and  Sampson  at  the  battle  of  Santi- 
ago. On  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  coast 
there  are  several  centers  of  work  for  seamen, 
where  the  Endeavorers  beard  the  vessels,  make 
friends,  hold  meetings,  organize  societies,  and 
throw  opun  their  churches  and  their  homes  for  the 
benefit  of  these  storm-tossed  brothers.  Inspiring 
correspondence  follows,  and  the  sailoi-s  show 
themselves  remarkably  sincere  and  stanch  Chris- 
tians, Even  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Pacific,  at 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  a  Christian  Endeavor  Seamen's 
Home  has  for  some  years  been  in  successful 
operation,  and  is  supremely  useful  in  that  city  of 
temptation. 

I  must  not  forget,  either,  that  Christian  En- 
deavor has  proved  itself  especially  well  adapted 
to  the  army.  During  the  Spanish-American 
"War,  societies  were  formed  among  the  men  at  all 
the  great  camps, — on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  South, 
at  Chattanooga,  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  trans- 
ports. Christian  Endeavor  was  one  of  the  first 
American  institutions  to  establish  itself  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Phihppines.  In  the  South 
African  "War,  Christian  Endeavor  was  "in  evi- 
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dence,"  both  on  sea  and  on  land,  and  in  botli  of 
the  contending  armies.  A  most  useful  society 
was  formed  among  the  Boer  prisoners  on  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  When  this  society  was 
holding  consecration  service  one  evening,  in  the 
naidst  of  the  singing  the  earnest  young  leader 
stepped  backward  and  thonghtlessly  stood  out- 
side the  wire  which  served  as  a  "dead  line." 
The  sentry  on  guard  called  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  hear  because  of  the  singing,  and  was  instantly 
shot  dead.  Docs  any  man  wonder  that  Christian 
Endeavorers  the  world  over  are  opposed  to  war, 
and  tliut  thousands  of  nami;s  of  Christian  En- 
deavor voters  in  America,  with  subsidiary  lists 
from  not  a  few  lands  besides,  were  joined  to  a 
Christian  Endeavor  prayer  for  international  arbi- 
tration that  was  presented  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Hoar? 

In  the  Williston  Church,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
there  is  a  little  Sunday-school  class-room.  Upon 
its  plain  walla  there  is  a  picture  of  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  who  was  pastor  of  this  church  when 
he  founded  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
twenty  years  ago,  on  the  evening  of  Februaiy 
2,  ISSl.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  that 
room.  Near  Dr.  Clark's  portrait  hangs  a  beau- 
tifully wrought  banner  sent  from  Australia,  to 


be  placed  tiiere  in  token  that  the  Christian  Eu' 
deavor  movement  has  reached  the  antipodes 
and  has  girdled  the  globe  with  power.  There 
is  nothing  about  the  church,  save  these  two 
tokens,  to  indicate  the  birthplace  of  Christian 
Endeavor. 

Go  the  twentieth  anniversary,  therefore,  Port- 
land is  to  welcome  a  large  and  distinguished 
gathering,  assembled  in  honor  of  the  city's  most 
glorious  oHspring.  A  commemorative  tablet, 
appropriately  inscribed,  will  then  be  dedicated. 
For  this  tribute,  money  has  been  contributed  by 
Christian  Endeavorers  of  all  the  important  nations 
under  heaven.  The  leaders  of  the  movement, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  from  Canada, 
with  representatives  from  other  lands,  will  be 
there.  They  will  praise  God  for  the  success  of 
the  past,  and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  future. 
Cheerily  and  earnestly  they  will  consult  to- 
gether, not  closing  their  eyes  to  difficulties  or 
ignoring  hard  problems,  but,  sui-e  that  God  is 
with  this  young  people's  society,  they  will  re- 
vie*  their  forces,  strengthen  their  zeal,  debate 
new  methods  and  wider  plans,  and  enter  with 
hopefulness  a  century  which  will  be,  more  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  a  century  of  Christian 
endeavor. 


WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN:   A  COMPARATIVE 

STUDY. 


BY  LYMAN  P.   POWELL. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  has  always 
lent  distinction  to  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. The  observance  lately  of  a  Lincoln  Birth- 
day has  given  February  the  first  place  in  every 
patriot's  calendar.  No  university,  no  public 
school,  no  club,  allows  the  I'ith  or  22d  of  Febru- 
ary to  pass  unnoticed.  The  dailies  and  the  week- 
lies from  Boston  to  the  Golden  Gate  all  have  some- 
what to  say  about  the  men.  In  many  a  magazine, 
character  studies  receive  tlie  place  and  space  the 
subjects  merit.  Washingtoniana  and  Lincolniana 
are  exploited  afresh  every  year,  to  satisfy  the 
public  eagerness  for  a  new  story  of  the  two  best- 
loved  Americans.  But  none  appear  to  have 
thought  seriously  of  making  a  comparative  study 
of  the  only  two  characters  in  our  liistory  whom 
critics  of  all  schools  are  wont  to  pair  together. 
The  omission  is  the  stranger  in  the  presence  of 
the  obvious  circumstance  that  Washington  and 
Lincoln  lend  themselves  readily  to  comparison 
and  conspicuously  to  contrast. 

Look  back  at  them  through  the  past,  and  they 
always  seem,  as  well  they  may,  the  tallest,  strong- 
est oaks  that  ever  grew  on  Western  soil.  How 
like  they  were  I  Steadfast  and  serene,  patriotic 
and  unpartisan,  democratic  and  not  demagogic, 
national  and  never  sectional,  independent  and  in 
no  respect  colonial.  American  through  and 
through  they  were.  Self-reliance  never  failed 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  When  civilization 
bade  them  carry  a  message  to  Garcia  they  never 
hesitated, — they  carried  it.  The  odds  were  all 
against  Washington  those  bleak  and  bloody 
days  when,  with  consummate  self- certainty,  he 
crushed  the  Conway  cabal.  The  odds  seemed 
against  Lincoln,  too, — most  advised  and  worst 
advised  of  all  our  presidents,  because  all  men 
thought  him  at  the  first  a  mere  provincial  in  need 
of  counsel, — when  he  rejected,  in  1861,  without 
offense,  but  not  without  decision,  Seward's  auda- 
cious offer  to  become  the  power  behind  the  throne 
which  he  completely  filled. 

They  were  masters  of  themselves.  Calm  and  self- 
poised,  they  could  possess  their  souls  in  patience. 
When  Grant,  looking  at  the  Stuart  portrait  of  the 
first  American  and  quoting  John  Adams,  re- 
marked, '*  That  old  woodenhead  made  his  fortune 
by  keeping  his  mouth  shut,'*  perhaps  eVen  he 
did  not  quite  appreciate  the  price  that  must  he 


paid  for  silence.  Washington's  temper,  as  Titanic 
as  his  person,  was  a  sensitive  point  with  his  wife. 
Breakfasting  one  morning  with  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Washington,  General  Lee  remarked:  **I 
saw  your  portrait  the  other  day,  but  Stuart  says 
you  have  a  tremendous  temper." 

<<Upon  my  word,"  said  Mrs.  Washington, 
coloring,  '*Mr.  Stuart  takes  a  great  deal  upon 
himself  to  make  such  a  remark." 

<'  But  stay,  my  dear  lady,"  said  General  Lee  ; 
*'he  added  that  the  President  has  it  under  won- 
derful control." 

With  something  like  a  smile,  the  President 
replied  :    **  He  is  right." 

Men  marveled  at  the  perfect  self-control  of 
Lincoln  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Only 
Stanton,  Dana,  and  another  friend  or  two  saw 
him  break  down  now  and  then.  Dr.  Heman 
Dyer  reports  that  in  a  moment  of  confidence 
Stanton  once  remarked  to  him  :  * '  Many  a  time 
did  Mr.  Lincoln  come  in  after  midnight  in  an 
agony  of  anxiety  occasioned  by  dispatches  he  had 
received.  He  would  throw  himself  at  full  length 
on  the  sofa  and  cry  out :  *  Stanton,  these  things 
will  kill  me  1   I  shall  go  mad  I   I  can't  stand  it  I  '  " 

At  times,  both  Washin^on  and  Lincoln  could 
talk  much  ;  but  never,  like  your  Cromwells  or 
Napoleons,  of  themselves.  Silent  they  habitu- 
ally were,  but  not  to  mislead.  They  believed  the 
truth  was  not  always  to  be  spoken  ;  but  they  also 
believed  that  when  there  was  imperative  need  to 
speak,  nothing  but  the  truth  should  be  spoken. 
They  were  ill  at  the  deceptive  numbers  of  a 
Talleyrand.  They  had  their  heartaches  and 
heartbreaks ;  but  no  sorrow  ever  made  them 
sour,  no  grief  ever  made  them  bitter.  They 
were  never  less  than  tender  and  sympathetic. 
Washington's  grief  at  the  death  of  a  stepchild  is 
unutterably  touching,  and  Lincoln's  tender  words 
to  Speed  are  exquisite  beyond  compare  :  **  Speed, 
die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by 
chose  who  knew  me  best  that  I  always  plucked  a 
thistle  and  planted  a  flower  when  I  thought  a 
flower  would  grow." 

How  modest  they  were  I  Nothing  so  embar- 
rassed Washington  as  praise.  When  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  about  to  choose  a  general 
for  the  Revolution  and  the  discussion  was  con- 
verging toward  the  only  man  to  be  considered 
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for  such  responsibility,  Jolin  Adams,  who  was 
speaking,  relates  tliat  "  Mr.  Wasliington,  who 
happened  to  sit  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  lie 
heard  me  allude  to  him,  from  his  usual  modesty, 
darted  into  the  library  room."  The  debates  with 
Douglas  had  already  made  Lincoln  a  national 
character  when  he  earnestly  requested  an  Illinois 
journal  to  mention  him  no  more  for  President  : 
**  I  must  in  candor  say  that  I  do  not  think  my- 
self fit  for  the  Presidency." 

Simple  as  was  tlieir  religious  faitli,  it  was  very 
real.  We  must  give  up,  of  course,  the  dear  tra- 
dition that  Washington  was  heard  or  overheard 
praying  in  the  V^ alley  Forge  thicket, — there  is 
no  warrant  for  it.  But  nothing  can  take  away 
the  certainty  that  he  was  a  religious  man,  large 
and  liberal  and  loving.  He  believed  devoutly  in 
God  ;  and,  brought  up  an  Anglican  churchman, 
he  was  to  the  last  a  worshiper  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  whose  stately  liturgy  never  failed  to  up- 
lift and  satisfy.  Though  Lincoln  had  no  church 
connection,  and  possibly  no  articulate  theology, 
his  faith,  like  Washington's,  was  profound.  God, 
eternity,  prayer,  were  words  of  weight  with  him 
and  never  lightly  used.  When,  just  after  Get- 
tysburg, the  wounded  General  Sickles  asked  him 
why  he  had  been  so  sure  of  victory,  Lincoln 
answered,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  naive  child  : 
<*  I  will  tell  you  if  you  never  tell  anybody.  Be- 
fore the  battle,  I  went  into  my  little  room  and 
got  down  on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  God  as  I 
had  never  prayed  before.  1  told  Him  that  this 
was  His  country  and  that  this  was  His  war,  that 
we  could  not  stand  any  more  Chancellors villes  or 
Fredericksburgs,  and  that  if  He  would  stand  by 
me  T  would  stand  by  Him  ;  and  He  did,  and  I 
will.  From  that  hour  1  had  no  fear  about  Get- 
tysburg." 

Real  and  striking  as  is  the  likeness  between 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  contrast,  too,  is 
vital  and  vivid.  As  types  in  history,  they  seem 
in  the  large  to  be  unlike.  Gazing  from  a  dis- 
tance at  these  two  tall,  strong  giants  of  the  West- 
ern forest,  the  leafage  of  the  one  is  first  to  catch 
the  sight,  the  rootage  of  the  other  is  of  more 
significance.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
leaves  of  the  one  seem  to  reflect  the  autumnal 
tints  of  Europe.  The  roots  of  the  other  make 
deep  down  into  new- world  soil.  For  the  shap- 
ing of  the  one,  nature  had  to  employ  her  largest 
old-world  mold.     For  the  other — 

••Hep  old-world  molds  aside  she  threw. 

And.  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West. 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new.** 

The  one  was  of  such  dignity  as  to  enkindle 
reverence,  of  such  stateliness  as  to  inspire  awe  in 


any  heart.  The  other  was  so  lank  and  so  un- 
gainly as  to  call  out  from  Mr.  Stanton — no  joke- 
maker — the  appellation,  not  intended  wholly  for 
a  sobriquet,  *'  The  original  gorilla."  To  imagine 
Washington  as  ungainly  is  about  as  difficult  as 
to  conjure  up  a  graceful  Lincoln  from  the  days 
when  two  long,  lean  legs  in  shrunken  buckskin 
breeches  that  lacked  a  few  inches  in  bare  ankle 
of  reaching  the  stockings  dangled  in  mid -air 
through  the  ceiling  of  an  Illinois  court-room  to 
the  election  night  of  1864,  when  the  '' original 
gorilla"  sat  with  feet  propped  high  on  the  White 
House  mantel  and  shocked  the  fastidious  Stanton 
by  reading  and  enjoying  the  broad  humor  ol' 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 

Of  reverence,  Wasliington  received  all  that 
anv  man  could  wish.  Lincoln  had  a  little  less  ; 
but  to  compensate,  there  was  such  love  as  never 
came  even  to  him  who  was  in  his  dav  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Back  of  the  rude  but 
never  pointless  jokes  Lincoln  loved  even  in  his 
saddest  hour  to  tell,  tlie  people  saw  a  great  soul 
all  a-quiver  with  sympathy  for  the  wounded  on  a 
hundred  battlefields,  and  for  the  countless  Rachels 
mourning  for  the  almost  more  than  countless 
children  laid  low  on  either  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Their  affection  for  him  was  not 
reasoned  out,  nor  was  it  hemmed  in  by  party 
lines.  It  was  larger  than  party  and  greater  than 
reason  ; — it  was  instinctive.  There  was  no  cant 
at  home  or  in  the  field  when  the  country  called 
the  President  *<  Father  Abraham;"  for  he  was 
a  father  to  the  faithful,  and  unfaithful,  too. 
Women  hurried  with  their  sorrows  to  **  Father 
Abraham,"  men  with  their  grievances.  The 
mother  prayed  for  a  reprieve  or  pardon  for  her 
sleepy  boy  whose  eyes  would  not  stay  open  in 
the  sentry-box,  and  the  worn  and  weary  soldier 
wanted  his  furlough.  Lincoln  denied  himself  t© 
none ;  and  while  Stanton  grumbled  and  de- 
murred, he  refused  to  few  their  wish.  Thus, 
before  the  war  had  closed,  the  President's  con- 
cerns, his  hopes  and  his  aims,  his  failure  and 
success,  were  family  affairs  all  over  the  broad 
land,  and  he  himself  became  in  a  real  sense  a 
member  of  each  family,  bone  of  their  bone,  flesh 
of  their  flesh. 

Nature  and  environment  did  everything  for 
Washington,,  born  of  pedigree  more  than  re- 
spectable, and  brought  up  in  the  household  of  a 
well-bred  English  nobleman.  For  Lincoln,  (!ome 
of  poor  white  trash,  born  as  lowly  as  the  (Christ- 
child  in  a  hovel,  the  extreme  poverty  and  sordid 
destitution  of  his  childhood  lighted  only  by  the 
unfailing  smile  of  a  kindly  stepmother,  nature 
and  environment  seemed  to  do  nothing.  Wash- 
ington had  the  powerful  lever  of  position  with 
which  to  raise  himself  to  consequence  ;   Linco^^^ 
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had  his  boot-straps  and  the  will  to  try  them.  In 
the  face  of  neither,  as  you  see  it  pictured,  is  there 
any  sign  of  happiness  ;  but  while  only  gravity 
marks  the  face  of  one,  the  other  is  unutterably 
sorrowful.  As  you  look  at  any  of  the  later  Lincoln 
pictures,  you  feel  sure  the  cup  of  sorrow  never 
passed  him  by  till  he  had  drained  it  even  of  its 
bitter  dregs.  Early  hardships  and  chronic  indi- 
gestion handicapped  him.  Some  have  hinted  that 
after  that  November  day  in  1842  when  lie  married 
Mary  Todd  he  lost  the  chance  of  joy.  To  speak 
of  that  would  be,  perhaps,  indelicate.  I  dare 
say  only  this, — that  years  before,  Lincoln  laid 
his  heart  in  the  grave  with  Ann  Rutledge  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  charms  of  Mary  Todd,  it 
never  had  a  resurrection  day.  Gloomy  enough 
by  nature,  the  baptism  of  that  early  sorrow  deep- 
ened the  darkness  of  his  later  days.  Some  com- 
fort he  found  at  last  among  his  children.;  but  as 
you  look  back  upon  those  anxious  White  House 
'lays,  you  are  likely  to  see  in  them  a  Laocoon 
in  agony,  yet  always  submitting  in  pathetic  pa- 
tience to  his  tragic  destiny. 

In  the  mature  Washington,   who  at  fourteen 

wrote  wretched  doggerel  in  which  dart  was  made 

at  any  cost  to  rhyme  with  hearty  there  is  seldom 

auv  mark  of  tender  sentiment.      Lincoln  never 

uutgrew  the  delicate  sentiment  of  youth.     He 

was  not  by  any  means  a  boy,  when  he  tarried  the 

long  night  through  by  the  grave  of  his  first  love 

and,  heart-stricken,  cried  aloud  :    *  *  I  cannot  bear 

to  have  the  rain  fall  upon  her."     He  was  no 

longer  young  when  he  recited  sadly  to  a  friend 

who  visited   him  in  Washington   the   touching 

lines  of  Dr.  Holmes  : — 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom ; 
And  the  name  he  loved  to  h^r 
Has  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

Washington  was  not  entirely  lacking  in  finesse. 
As  early  as  1776,  he  writes  :  <<  I  have  found  it 
of  importance  and  highly  expedient  to  yield  to 
many  points  in  fact  without  seeming  to  have  done 
It.'*  Occasionally  he  played  the  politician.  Now 
and  then  he  did  things  for  effect.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  offered  Patrick  Henry  a  position,  know- 
ing in  advance  that  it  would  be  refused.  When 
the  well-known  revolutionist  of  France,  Volney, 
asked  him  for  a  general  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  American  people,  he  dodged  the  dangerous 
issue  raised  by  the  request  and  sent  back  this 
reply  : — 

(\  Vrtlney 

needs  no  recommendation  from 

Geo.  Washington. 

But  one  rarely  thinks  of  Washington  as  tactful. 


He  was  too  masterful  ''to  make  much  use  of  tact. 
Lincoln  was  at  times  all  tact.  Men  are  still  alive 
whom  Lincoln  managed  for  state  reasons,  while 
they  never  knew  that  they  were  being  managed. 
Was  the  cabinet  inharmonious  ?  Lincoln  could 
hold  it  together.  Was  the  party  discordant? 
Lincoln  could  either  allay  the  discord  or  extract 
its  sting.  Through  it  all,  he  never  put  on  a 
superior  air  ;  never  lost  his  childlike  sweetness 
of  temper  ;  never  said  a  foolish  thing  or  did  » 
rash  one  ;  seldom  or  never  proposed  or  gave  as- 
sent to  any  plan  that  cannot  stand  the  glare  of 
history. 

Among  his  intimates,  Washington  could  talk 
earnestly,    impressively,    freely,    now    and    then 
humorously,  but  he  could  not  talk  like  Lincoln 
*'  Old  Abe  "  was  original;  fascinating,  irresistibW. 

A  soft  Kentucky  strain  was  in  his  voice, 
And  the  Ohio's  deeper  boom  was  there. 
With  some  wild  accents  of  old  Wabash  days. 

And  winds  of  Illinois. 

There  was  in  Lincoln's  conversation  a  Strang 
mixture  of  mirth  and  melancholy  that  kept  the 
listener  ever  oscillating  uncertainly  between  side- 
splitting laughter  and  soul -drenching  tears.  One 
who  saw  Senator  Depew  with  his  matchless  storie? 
hold  the  latest  Republican  national  convention  iu 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  at  the  close  of  a  long  ses 
sion,  when  delegates  were  eager  to  go  home,  can 
imagine  Lincoln's  power  over  men  ;  but  Senatoi 
Depew,  with  all  his  charm  of  manner,  cannot 
take  the  place  of  Lincoln.  For  making  the  home- 
liest story  point  a  moral  or  clinch  an  argument,  we 
may,  possibly,  never  again  look  upon  the  like  of 
Lincoln.  Take  a  random  story,  more  pertinent, 
perhaps,  because  it  came  fresh  from  the  lips  of 
an  old-time  friend  and  antedates  the  Civil  Wai 
by  several  years.  Asked  to  speak  on  the  tarifl 
question,  Lincoln  answered,  quietly  : 

I  confess  1  have  no  very  decided  views  on  the  quea- 
tion.  A  revenue  we  must  have.  In  order  to  keep  house, 
we  must  have  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  ;  and  this 
tariff  business  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  bring 
them.  But  yet  there  is  something  obscure  about  it.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  fellow  who  came  into  a  grocery  store  at 
Salem,  where  1  once  lived,  and  called  for  a  picayune'r 
worth  of  crackers.  The  clerk  laid  them  out  on  thi 
counter.  After  sitting  a  while,  he  said  to  the  clerk ' 
''I  don't  want  these  crackers  ;  take  them,  and  give  me 
a  glass  of  cider."  The  clerk  put  the  crackers  back  iut'C 
the  box  and  handed  the  fellow  the  cider.  After  drink- 
ing, the  fellow  started  for  the  door.  "Here,  Bill," 
called  out  the  clerk,  "  pay  me  for  your  cider."  **  Why," 
said  Bill,  "  I  gave  you  the  crackers  for  it."  "  Well, 
then,  pay  me  for  the  crackers."  *'  But  I  hain't  had  any," 
responded  Bill.  "That's  so,"  said  the  clerk.  "Well, 
clear  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  lost  a  picayune 
somehow,  but  I  can't  make  it  out  exactly."  So,  saic^ 
Lincoln,  it  is  with  the  tariff ;  somebody  gets  tlw»  ^U*9 
yune,  but  I  don't  exactly  understand  how. 
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In  public  speaking,  Washington  was  subject  to 
disheartening  attacks  of  stage- fright,  which  he 
never  overcame.  When  in  1758,  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  he  arose  to  express  his  ap- 
preciation of  a  compliment  the  House  had  paid 
him,  he  was  so  disconcerted  that  he  could  not 
articulate  distinctly.  He  blushed  and  faltered 
and  stuck,  until  the  Speaker  came  to  his  relief. 
More  than  thirty  years  later,  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  the  most  important  speech  of  his  whole 
life.  All  New  York  gathered  to  see  him  take  the 
oath  of  office  as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tlicn  if  ever  he  would  have  risen  to  the 
occasion  ;  but  the  stage- fright  came  once  m^re. 
Senator  Maclay  noted  in  his  diary  that  *'Thi8 
great  man  was  agitated  and  embarrassed  more 
than  ever  he  was  by  the  leveled  cannon  or 
pointed  musket."  In  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in 
Congress,  and  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  Wash- 
ington spoke  only  when  there  was  extreme 
necessity.  Of  Washington  and  Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson  once  remarked  :  **  I  never  heard  either 
of  them  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  but 
the  main  point  which  was  to  decide  the  question. 
They  laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great  points, 
knowing  that  the  little  ones  would  follow  of 
themselves." 

Though  Washington  was  no  orator,  Lincoln 
was.  Eloquence  was  in  his  blood.  He  was  up 
betimes  in  boyhood  cultivating  his  extraordinary 
genius  for  public  utterance,  and  while  he  was  still 
in  his  teens  he  won  success  at  corner  groceries. 
Almost  from  the  first,  his  speeches  were  models 
of  simplicity  and  purity.  They  never  lacked 
concision  or  precision.  The  shaft  of  thought 
was  feathered  by  consummate  art,  and  sent  forth 
by  tremendous  moral  force.  He  never  took  a 
mean  advantage  in  debate  ;  he  was  always  fair. 
He  never  appealed  to  the  passions  of  his  audience. 
He  always  took  Reason  for  his  jury,  and  Con- 
science for  his  judge.  Men  sometimes  said  his 
speeches  wanted  feeling.  There  is  surely  feeling 
in  these  words  of  1858:  *' Sometimes,  in  the 
excitement  of  speaking,  I  seem  to  see  the  end  of 
slavery.  I  feel  tliat  the  time  is  soon  coming  when 
the  sun  shall  shine,  the  rain  fall,  on  no  man  who 
shall  go  forth  to  unrequited  toil.  How  this  will 
come,  when  this  will  come,  by  whom  it  will  come, 
I  cannot  tell  ;  but  that  time  will  surely  come." 
There  was  always  feeling  in  his  words,  for  feel- 
ing is  conviction.  There  was  something  else — 
uncompromising  fearlessness.  When  all  America 
was  winking  at  slavery  and  pretending  to  see 
no  irrepressible  conflict  near  at  hand,  Lincoln, 
against  the  protest  of  friends  who  had  ambitions 
for  him,  spoke  these  words,  which  are  significant, 
perhaps  unique,  in  American  oratory  for  their 
fearlessness  as  well  as  their  precision.      < '  A  house 


divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do«oot  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall 
— but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It 
will  be  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 

And  then  there  was  besides,  as  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder  has  discovered,  a  quaint,  agreeable 
cadence,  almost  rhyme,  lurking  half  concealed  in 
some  of  Lincoln's  finest  phrases.  Listen  to  the 
second  Inaugural:  *•  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fer- 
vently do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away." 

Unlike  in  certain  qualities,  our  two  supreme 
Americans  were  not  unlike  in  their  supreme 
achievements.  There  was  no  structural  difference 
in  the  work  they  did  ;  it  was  all  of  a  piece.  By 
the  scale  of  a  hemisphere  they  shaped  their  de- 
signs ;  but  their  work  was  larger  than  a  hemi- 
sphere. Look  upon  it  now  as  it  lies  spread  out 
before  you  in  the  white  light  of  world-wide  crit- 
icism ;  it  is  of  as  noble  dimensions  as  civiliza- 
tion itself.  It  matches  the  achievements  of  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar,  Charlemagne  and  Alfred, 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  Cromwell.  Nay,  it  is 
greater  by  as  much  as  America,  in  prospect  cer- 
tainly, is  greater  than  Greece  or  Rome,  France 
or  England.  Europe  herself  admits  the  fact. 
The  Iron  Duke,  speaking  for  the  Old  World, 
says  :  » *  I  esteem  Washington  as  perhaps  the 
noblest  character  of  modern  times — possibly  of 
all  time."  And  an  Italian  scholar,  spokesman 
for  a  world  old  before  England  was  born,  offers 
the  stirring  panegyric:  **  Lincoln  stood  higher 
in  my  estimation  and  love  than  all  the  Alexan- 
ders and  CsBsars  who  have  reddened  the  pages  of 
history  with  their  brilliant  exploits." 

The  Old  World  is  wont  to  make  room  grudg- 
ingly in  her  crowded  Valhalla  for  New-World 
heroes  of  a  century.  Why  does  she  welcome 
Washington  and  Lincoln  with  a  cordiality  as  un- 
usual as  it  is  unexpected  ?  Thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
hinted  at  by  many  a  writer  of  this  generation  past. 
The  one  object  for  which  men  in  every  age  and 
every  clime  have  toiled  and  bled  and  died  is 
peace, — not  of  idleness,  but  of  activity  ;  not  the 
peace  of  the  time-server  who  gives  what  he  must 
and  gets  all  he  can,  but  the  peace  of  the  strenu- 
ous man  who  asks  for  a  free  hand  and  a  long 
day  in  which  to  give  all  he  can  for  what  he  gets. 
As  John  Fiske  hints,  as  Herbert  Spencer  tells 
us  plainly,  and  as  John  Coleman  Adams,  writing 
some  years  ago  in  The  Century  Magazine^  illus- 
trates elaborately,  civilization  takes  little  time  to 
register  anything  but  man's  struggles  and  man's 
battles  for  a  man's  chance  to  exercise  all  his  powers 
of  soul  and  mind  and  body  in  peace  and  safety. 
Activity  against  idleness,    in  order  that   peace 
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may  not  be  shocked  by  anarchy. — this  has  been 
the  powerful  purpose  of  progress  from  the  Stone 
Age  to  the  Paris  Exjposition.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  this  and  this  alone  gives  significance  to  Alex- 
ander's fight  near  the  Arbela.  Caesar  is  charged 
with  hideous  barbarity  because  he  slew  a  million 
men  and  sold  another  million  into  slavery,  but 
the  cruel  conquest  of  Gaul  cleared  the  way  for 
the  civilization  which  at  last  brings  peace. 

At  this  moment  in  the  drama,  almost  always 
tragic,  of  civilization,  George  Washington  steps 
forth  on  the  stage  of  history  to  his  mission  to 
establish  peace  in  the  New  World  by  fighting  for 
it.  With  the  intuition  of  a  world-hero,  he  ap- 
prehended the  strange  circumstances  of  the  hour  ; 
he  dipped  into  the  future,  he  related  the  present 
to  the  future — the  actual  to  the  possible.  In  the 
midst  of  disunited  colonies,  a  country  in  anarchy, 
an  inefficient  Congress,  a  disorganized  and  rebel- 
lious army,  Washington  singled  out  the  central 
idea,  and  held  it  firmly,  despite  the  Babel  of  dis- 
cordant policies  and  treasonable  conspiracies  that 
would  have  swept  him  from  the  scene.  He  heard 
God  say  : 

I  am  tired  of  kings, 
I  suflfer  them  no  more. 

P'or  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  moved  before  his 
St  niggling  countrymen,  their  pillar  of  cloud  by 
(lay,  of  fire  by  night.  This  was  first  and  last  his 
forward  cry  :  *  *  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair  ;  the  event  is  in 
the  hand  of  God."  Through  all  the  perils  of  the 
Revolution,  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  criti- 
cal period  which  succeeded,  he  led  his  murmur- 
ing people  on  to  a  union,  in  1787,  of  thirteen 
independent  sovereign  States. 

Against  the  nation's  peace  a  combination  by 
and  by  was  formed.  A  mistaken  section  hon- 
estly believed  that  they  could  make  two  nations 
where  Washington  had  established  one,  and 
still  maintain  the  universal  peace.  In  all  the 
years  that  followed  1787  the  South  had  stood 
still.  She  had  closed  her  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  She  had  failed  to  discern  the  national 
drift.  From  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787 
to  the  Charleston  Convention  of  1860,  the  South 
was  ever  insisting  upon  what  in  all  sincerity  she 
considered  the  original  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, while  the  North  was  growing,  stretching 
westward — making  history,  not  arguing  about  it. 
Introspective,  and  from  much  brooding  grown, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  morbid,  how  could  the  South 
read  aright  the  history  of  civilization  ?  With 
eyes  blurred  by  the  grievance  she  thought  the 
North  had  inflicted,  how  could  she  see  that  to 
secede  was  to  recede  ? 

The  South  had  long  unwittingly  been  tamper- 
ing with  the  clock  of  progress  ;  she  had  all  but 


stopped  it,  when  the  second  supreme  American 
came  out  of  the  West  to  say,  Hands  off  ! — to  as- 
sure the  world  that  peace  could  be  preserved,  and 
would  at  any  cost.  Politicians  thought  him  an  ac- 
cident ;  he  was,  of  course,  a  providence.  Well- 
groomed  and  well-fed  aristocrats  sneered  at  the 
loose-jointed  unknown  from  the  Illinois  prairies. 
Pharisees  loitered  in  the  temple  of  state,  gossiped 
as  of  old  about  the  new  Messiah,  and  supercil- 
iously inquired,  **How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
having  never  learned?*' — and  the  question  was 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  smart  set  in  many  a 
Northern  drawing-room.  Southern  trade  held  the 
whip  over  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  alike. 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
were  hurrying  after  South  Carolina  to  fling 
themselves  over  the  precipice,  and  Texas  stood 
shivering  on  the  brink.  Many  of  the  depart- 
ments of  government  were  in  the  hands  of  South- 
ern sympathizers.  The  treasury  was  empty, 
public  credit  low.  The  arsenals  had  been  rav- 
aged. The  array  was  but  a  little  guard,  dis- 
tributed at  distant  posts  ;  the  navy  was  small 
and  scattered.  Northerners  doubted  Lincoln*8 
ability  ;  Southerners  ridiculed  his  un- Virginian 
manners.  Timid  tongues  were  clamoring  for 
peace  at  any  price.  The  friends  who  loved  him 
best  were  conspicuously  uneasy,  under  the  anxi- 
ety lest  he  should  prove  unequal  to  the  task  they 
had  assigned  him.  Congress  embarrassed  him. 
His  party  deserted  him.  The  cabinet  gave  him 
scant  respect.  Politicians  schemed  openly  for 
his  downfall.  Everybody  but  Lincoln  missed 
the  real  issue  ;  and  while  all  America  was  in  a 
panic,  the  North  crying,  <'Lo,  here,**  and  the 
South,  **Lo,  there,"  he  took  his  place  in  the 
Pantheon  of  world- heroes  by  singling  out  of  the 
confusion  of  the  time  the  central  idea,  by  quickly 
seizing  it  and  firmly  holding  it  until  his  grip 
relaxed  in  death.  <*  My  paramount  object  in  this 
struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery,'*  was  his  decisive  answer 
to  the  impatient  Greeley.  And  in  saving  the 
Union  he  saved  for  his  country  and  the  world  at 
large  the  peace  which  Washington  had  estab- 
lished in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  two  supreme  Americans  were  always 
a  making, — the  one  through  a  whole  generation 
of  public  service  ;  the  other,  it  seemed  to  many 
who  had  followed  his  career  with  watchful  eyes, 
by  a  terrible  war,  in  just  four  years,  from 
a  local  politician  into  the  full  maturity  of  the 
foremost  statesman  of  his  age.  Devotion  to  duty 
and  awful  responsibility  solemnized  the  face  of  the 
one  ;  the  other  remained  to  the  last  genial  and 
humorous,  but  the  laugh  grew  less  frequent  and 
less  boisterous  ;  the  sorrowful  eyes  looked  out 
more  sorrowfully  from  their  cavernous  depths  ; 
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the  abstracted  air  deepened,  as  care  and  suffering 
did  their  fell  work.  And  yet,  as  we  look  upon 
the  Stuart  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  four 
years  before  he  counted  the  last  feeble  flicker- 
ings  of  his  pulse,  and  upon  the  life-mask  Clark 
Mills  made  of  Lincoln  two  months  before  the 
fatal  bullet  sped  too  surely  to  its  mark,  we  see 


brooding  over  the  gravity  and  self-sufficing 
strength  of  the  one,  and  over  the  sadness  and 
undaunted  self-reliance  of  the  other,  that  peace 
which  the  one  established  and  the  other  saved 
for  America  and  the  world  ;  and  it  was  not  the 
peace  of  death,  but  the  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding. 


THE  POSSIBLE  ORIGIN   OF  A  LINCOLN  PHRASE. 

BY   GEORGE    F.   PARKER  (LATE  CONSUL  AT  BIRMINGHAM). 


ALTHOUGH  much  has  been  written  about 
President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  cite  an 
early  authority  for  the  phrase,  *  *  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
It  is  found  on  page  53  of  a  book  bearing  the 
title  : — *'  Some  Information  Respecting  America, 
collected  by  Thomas  Cooper,  late  of  Manchester. 
London  :  1794."  Most  of  its  contents  were  re- 
produced  in  Volume  III.  of  *'  An  Historical,  Geo- 
graphical, Commercial,  and  Philosophical  View 
of  the  American  United  States  and  of  the  Euro- 
pean Settlements  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,"  a  bulky  but  once  popular  compilation, 
in  four  volumes,  by  W.  Winterbotham,  published 
in  London  in  1795  and  sold  in  the  United  States. 
The  extract  referred  to,  entirely  aside  from  its 
use  of  this  phrase,  is  not  devoid  of  interest  as  a 
description  of  political  and  social  conditions.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

There  is  little  fault  to  find  with  the  government  of 
America,  either  in  principle  or  in  practice :  we  have 
very  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  those  of  acknowledged  neces- 
sity, and  moderate  in  amount :  we  have  no  animosities 
about  religion  :  it  is  a  subject  about  which  no  questions 
are  asked  :  we  have  few  respecting  political  men  or 
political  measures:  the  present  irritation  in  men's 
minds  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  discordant  state  of 
society  on  political  accounts,  is  not  known  there.  The 
government  is  the  government  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people. 

In  Cooper's  original  book,  the  words  ''of" 
and  <*for"  are  printed  in  italics  ;  in  the  pirated 
edition,  they  are  in  small  capitals. 

The  author,  Thomas  Cooper,  had  an  interesting 
and  varied  career,  and  deserves  to  be  recalled  as 
one  of  our  many  long  forgotten  worthies.  Born 
in  London,  in.  1759,  he  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  studied  natural  science,  medicine,  and  law, 
traveling  on  circuit  for  many  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  latter  profession.  When  the  French 
Revolution  was  in  progress,  ('oopci-,  being  an 
active  sympathizer  with  it,  was  sent  to  France 
with  James  Watt  as  a  delegate  from  the  demo- 


cratic clubs  of  England.  He  was  Girondist  in 
sentiment,  and  because  of  this,  was  criticised  with 
great  severity  by  Edmund  Burke  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  put  his  chemical  studies  to 
use  as  a  calico  bleacher  in  Manchester  ;  failing  in 
this  business,  he  followed  his  friend,  Dr.  Priestley, 
to  America,  settling,  in  1795,  as  a  lawyer  in 
Northumberland  County,  Pa.  He  attacked  Presi- 
dent Adams  with  great  virulence,  and  so  became 
one  of  the  few  victims  of  the  sedition  law,  as  he 
was  tried  by  the  notorious  Judge  Chase,  con- 
victed, fined  $400,  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment. 

After  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  attained 
power,  Cooper  became  a  judge  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  was  soon  removed  from  office  for  **  arbitrary 
conduct," — a  charge  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  outcome  of  a  naturally  overbearing  temper. 
From  1811  to  1814,  he  was  professor  of  chemis- 
try in  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle  ;  from  1816 
to  1820,  he  held  the  same  relation  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  from  1820  to  1834, 
he  was  president  of  the  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, attaining  distinction  as  an  extreme  advocate 
of  the  States'  Rights  doctrine  during  the  nullifica- 
tion period.     He  died  in  Columbia,  S.  C. ,  in  1 84 1 . 

Remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
he  was  a  materialist  in  philosophy  and  a  free- 
thinker in  religion.  A  voluminous  writer  on 
law,  science,  medicine,  and  political  economy,  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  his  works — current 
during  the  first  generation  of  this  century — may 
have  come  to  the  notice  of  Lincoln  as  a  young 
man  ;  nor  would  it  be  surprising  for  him  to  give 
new  currency,  in  almost  its  exact  form,  to  a  sen- 
timent written  seventy  years  before.  If  this  sup- 
position be  correct,  time  will  have  brought  in  one 
of  his  revenges  by  preserving — through  the  ut- 
terance and  massive  influence  of  another — a  sin- 
gle idea  out  of  many  put  forth  by  a  man  who, 
beginning  Jiis  long  life  as  a  revolutionist  in  Eng- 
land, ended  it,  in  a  distant  clime,  as  the  extreme 
advocate  of  States'  Rights. 
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[The  discussion  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  attracted  wide  atteutiou  last  month.    Mr.  Winthrop  L.  ^rvin,  wjio 
contributed  to  this  magazine  for  March  an  extended  article  in  advocacy  of  the  plan  for  upbuilding  an  American 
merchant  marine  by  government  grants,  sums  up  for  our  readers  herewith  the  essential  points  which  in  the  view . 
of  the  friends  of  the  pending  measure  justify  its  acceptance  and  support,    ^o  opposition  to  the  subsidy  bill  has  - 
been  more  sharp  and  explicit  than  that  of  the  New  YorJs  Reform  Club,  under  direction  of  a  committee  of  which 
the  Hon.  John  DeWitt  Warner  is  chairman.    We  have  asked  Mr.  Warner  to  write,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of 
the  Review,  a  letter  tersely  summing  up  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Reform  Club  has  based  its  propaganda 
against  the  bill.  |The  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York,  which  is  a  very  practical  body,  and  which  is  working 
in  a  broad  and  constructive  spirit  for  the  economic  and  general  welfare  of  the  community,  has  been  active  in/ 
criticism,  not  of  the  subsidx  policy ^ersCj^  but  of  certain  provisioi)s  in  this  particular  measure  which  it  does  not 
regard  as  sound  or  wise.  >.  Hon.  William  F.  King,  the  president  of  the  Merchants*  Association,  has  at  our  request 
prepared  a  letter,  which  we  publish  herewith,  explaining  the  specific  objections  that  the  Merchants'  Association 
has  offered  against  the  measure  that  Mr.  Marvin  defends.— TH15  Editor.] 

I.— THE  MERITS  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  MEASURE. 

BY  WINTHROP  1.   MARVIN. 


WHETHER  passed  in  the  crowded  short 
session  this  winter  or  postponed  to  the 
new  Congress,  the  important  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  one  unprotected  industry,  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade,  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  excite  lively  attention.  It 
is  a  measure  easily  misrepresented^  easily  mis. 
understood.!  Formidable  interests  are  aligned 
against  it.  Foreign  shipowners  who  now  carry 
91  per  cent,  of  our  overseas  commerce  will  not 
relinquish  without  a  struggle  the  enormous  trib- 
ute of  $150,000,000  which  they  drain  every  year 
out  of  this  country  for  the  upbuilding  of  Euro- 
pean sea  power.  They  will  exhaust  every  legiti- 
mate method  of  obstruction.  Their  influence  is 
great ;  they  are  backed  by  the  power  of  foreign 
treasuries.  One  or  two  of  these  mighty  foreign 
corporations  actually  own  more  steam  tonnage 
than  the  whole  United  States  has  now  afloat  in 
deep-sea  service.  The  present  battle  of  the 
shrunken  American  marine  for  national  recogni- 
tion and  encouragement  is,  therefore,  a  desperate 
fight  of  a  pygmy  against  giants. 

The  American  shipowner,  heavily  overmatched 
in  his  contest  against  the  double  advantage  of  for- 
eign cheap  wages  and  foreign  subsidies,  has  at 
least  the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  before  the  great 
tribunal  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Most  of  the 
current  criticism  of  the  Frye  bill  is  undoubtedly 
honest  in  its  intent,  but  it  is  one  of  the  mi^or- 
tunes  of  our  waning  tonnage  that  it  has  brought 
a  waning  of  popular  knowledge  of  maritime  con- 
ditions. It  has  been  easy,  therefore,  for  the  self- 
ish intetests  which  dread  any  legislation  for 
American  shipping  to  foster  misapprehensions 
which,  once  started,  have  spread  as  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  article — first,  to 
state  briefly  what  the  Frye  bill  is  and  does ;  and. 


second,  to  correct  some  of  the  chief  fallacies  con- 
cerning it. 

The  bill  was  framed  two  years  ago,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine, 
now  the  acting  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
represents  the  most  distinctively  maritime  State 
in  the  Union,  and  has  a  more  thorough  practical 
acquaintance  with  shipbuilding  and  navigation 
than  any  other  man  in  American  public  life. 
This  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
It  has  the  implied  sanction  of  President  McKinley 
in  his  annual  message,  and  the  specific  approval 
of  Secretary  Gage  in  his  annual  report  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  may  fairly  be  said  to\ 
be  an  administration  measure,  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  historic  Republican  principle  of  protec-  * 
tion  to  American  industry. 

The  bill  grants  direct  government  protection 
in  the  form  of  graded  subsidies  from  the  na- 
tional treasury,  not  to  special  steam  lines  or  a  few 
favored  corporations,  but  to  all  American  citizens 
who  own  ships  or  wish  to  own  ships  in  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States.  This  protection 
is  bestowed  upon  sail  ships,  upon  slow  steamships, 
and  upon  fast  steamships.  Every  Al  American 
vessel  of  suitable  size  is  eligible  to  its  benefits. 
So  is  every  foreign -built  ship  at  least  a  majority 
interest  in  which  was  Jield  on  February  1,  1899, 
by  American  owners.  But  these  American  own- 
ers must  acquire  a  full  title  to  the  ship  before  they 
can  hoist  our  flag,  and  they  must  give  bonds  to 
build  within  ten  years  equivalent  tonnage  in  this 
country.  Moreover,  their  foreign-built  ships  will 
receive  only  one-half  of  the  subsidy  of  a  home- 
built  ship.  American  owners  of  home-built  ships 
must  build  here  new  vessels  equal  to  25  per  cent. 
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nt  tlieir  present  lioldiug.  So  the  tortus  of  the 
l)ill  compel  all  sliijwwnors  who  roceivfi  a  sub- 
sidy to  crealo  new  tonnage.  T^ua,  more  busi- 
ness for  ^luericau  shipyards  is  absolutely  guar- 
anteed, and  an  increase  in  the  American  merchant 
fleet  is  certain. 

Every  ship  which  draws  a  subsidy  must,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  have  a  crew  at  least  one- 
fourth  American  ;  must  carry  a  certain  number 
uf  American  buys  as  apprentices,  and  must  be 
held  subject  to  government  purchase  or  charter 
in  war  at  a  fair  price  fixed,  if  necessary,  by  im- 
partial appraisers.  A  subsidized  shipitaust  also, 
it  required,  convey  the  United  States  mails 
without  further  compensation. 

THE    SDBSIDT    DETAILS. 

Two  kinds  of  subsjdy  are  offered  by  this  bill. 
One  is  intended  primarily  to  offset  the  difference 
between  American  and  foreign  ship-wages  and 
costs  of  ship -const  ruction.  This  subsidy  amounts 
to  one  and  one-half  cents  per  gross  ton  for  each 
one  hundred  nautical  miles,  not  exceeding  Rfteen 
hundred  miles,  and  one  cent  per  gross  ton  for 
each  additional  one  huudred  nautical  miles  sailed 
in  either  an  outward  or  a  homeward  voyage, 
provided  there  are  no  more  than  sixteen  round 
voyages  in  any  twelve  consecutive  months.  This 
mileage  subsidy  is  payable  to  all  ships,  sail  or 
steam.  Careful  calculations  based  on  actual 
ships  and  actual  voyages  show  that  it  will  almost 
exactly  accomplish  its  purpose  of  giving  Ameri- 
can ships  a  protection  equivalent  to  the  higher 
range  of  American  maritime  wages. 

But  there  is  a  second  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  In  one  way  or  another,  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  and  even  Japan,  subsidize 
either  their  whole  merchant  fleet  or  their  best 
and  most  effective  steamships.  To  offset  these 
foreign  subsidies,  the  Frye  bill  offers  a  second 
subsidy  to  Bteamers,  based  upon  both  their  ton- 
nage and  their  speed,  and  increasing  gradually 
from  five-tenths  of  one  cent  per  ton  for  each  one 
hundred  nautical  miles  sailed  by  a  two-thousand- 
ton  steamer  of  twelve  knots  to  two  and  three- 
tenths  cents  by  a  ten -thousand -ton  steamer  of 
twenty-one  knots.  This  subsidy,  so  estimates 
have  proved,  affords  an  even,  average  compensa- 
tion for  foreign  subsidies,  and  no  more. 

The  total  ex[>euditure  under  the  bill  is  limited 
to  $2fOQO,0I>0  a  year,  of  which  not  more  than 
TO  per  cent,  shall  go  to  Atlantic  trade,  and  at 
least  30  per  cent,  to  Pacific  trade,  if  there  are 
ships  there  to  receive  it.  When  the  American 
merchant  fleet  under  this  stimulus  iucreases  so 
that  $9,000,000  will  not  suffice  to  pay  the 
original  subsidy  rates,  they  ore  to  be  reduced  pro 
rata  among  all  the  ships  receiving  subsidy.    Ships 


January  1,  laoo,  are  to  enjoy  the 
subsidy  for  ten  years,  and  no  longer  ;  ships  built 
after  January  1,  1900,  are  to  have  subsidies  for 
twenty  yeai-s.  But  after  ten  years  from  the  jias- 
sage  of  the  bill  no  new  subsidies  are  to  be 
granted.  By  that  time  it  is  believed  that  Amer- 
ican shipowning  and  shipbuilding  for  the  foreign 
trade,  now  so  fearfully  depressed,  will  be  set  on 
a  sure  road  to  enduring  prosperity, 

WHAT  THE    BILL    DOES   NOT   DO. 

This,  in  brief,  is  what  tho  Frye  bill  does.  What 
it  does  not  do  is  equally  important.  In  the  fii-st 
place,  the  bill  docs  not,  as  has  been  so  persistently 
asserted,  give  the  bulk  of  the  nineniillion- 
dollar  appropriation  to  the  fast  twenty  and  twen- 
ty-one knot  Atlantic  greyhounds  of  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Company.  It  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  "not  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars "  shall  be  paid  to  these  fast  mail  craft, 
leaving  seven-ninths  of  the  appropriation  abso- 
lutely to  the  slower  atid  more  capacious  cargo 
vessels.  Moreover,  in  other  ways  these  caigo 
vessels  arc  distinctly  favored.  It  is  true  that 
superficially  the  very  swift  steamships  seem  to 
receive  tjio  highest  rate  of  subsidy  ;  but,  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Navigation  shows  on  page  44  of 
his  annual  report,  this  advantage  is  only  appar- 
ent, and  not  real,  for  the  great  speed  of  the  ocean 
greyhounds  is  purchased  at  an  immense  expendi- 
ture of  fuel  and  at  a  heavy  cost  of  wages.  A 
twelve-knot  freight  ship  carnes  only  22  firemen 
and  burns  only  65  tons  of  coal  a  day,  while  the 
St.  Louis  or  Si.  Paul  burns  a  whole  schooner 
load  of  371  tons  and  carries  127  firemen  to  feed 
her  roaring  furnaces.  The  OommissioDer  of 
Navigation  has  made  on  elaborate  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  which  would  be  left 
toward  the  other  expenses  of  the  ship  when  the 
coal  and  fire- room  bills  were  paid,  in  every  class, 
from  the  ten-knot  "tramp"  to  Uie  twenty-one- 
knot  greyhound  : 
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Thus,  the  treasury  figures  demolish  the  fiction 
that  the  Frye  bill  gives  undue  advantage  to  the 
luxurious   passenger   ship   carrying    fashionable 
folk  to  spend  their  wealth  in  Europe.     The  St. 
Paulj  St.  Lout's —  Yah  and  Harvard,  by  the  way — 
were  not  reviled  by  subsidy -haters   during  the 
war   with   Spain>   when   they  spread  a  vigilant 
scout- line  off  our  Atlantic  coast  and  drove  Cer- 
vera   to   meet  his  doom  at  Santiago.     As  this 
official  statement  makes  perfectly  clear,  the  ships 
the  Frye  bill  really  favors  are  the  steamships  of 
from    fourteen    to   eighteen   knots,    which    may 
carry  passengei^,  indeed,  and  eveg  the  mails,  to 
South   America,  Australia,   or   the   Orient,   but 
which  carry  also  large  cargoes  of   agricultural 
products  and  manufactured  goods,  and  are  the 
all-around  trading  ships  of  the  present  and  the 
future.      Very  few  ten -knot   steamers   are   any 
longer  being  built,   at  least  in    America.     The 
triple  and  quadruple  expansion  engines  and  im- 
proved marine  boilers  have  made  fourteen  knots 
as  easily  and  cheaply  attainable  as  ten  knots  was^ 
ten  years  ago.     Fourteen  knots  is  now  almost 
the  minimum  speed  of  the  large  freighters  built 
for  Atlantic  voyaging.     In   this  particular  the 
Frye  bill  simply  looks  modern  conditions  squarely 
in   the   face.     The  new   American  steam  fleet, 
true  to  American  traditions,  must  be  faster  than 
the  foreign  fleet,  just  as  our  triumphant  sailing 
packets  and  clippers  were  able,    blow  high   or 
blow  low,  to  run  away  from  their  clumsy  Euro- 
pean antagonists. 


NO    *  *  SHIPBUILDING    MONOPOLY. 
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Another  thing  the  Frye  bill  does  not  do  is  to 
foster  A  monopoly  of  American  shipbuilding  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Cramp  yard,  and  a  few  other 
rich  establishments.  There  are  to-day  not  more 
tlian  three  first-class  shipyards  in  America  capable 
of  building  a  battleship  or  a  ten  thousand  ton 
Atlantic  liner.  These  three  concerns  might 
easily  combine  in  a  shipbuilding  trust,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  never  done  so.  But 
the  creation  of  our  new  steel  navy  and  the  demands 
of  our  protected  coastwise  fleet  have  within  a 
few  years  brought  into  existence  many  new, 
smaller  shipyards,  owned  and  managed,  as  a  rule, 
by  young  men  who  are  richer  in  skill  than  in 
wealth,  in  ambition  than  in  experience.  One  of 
these  new  yards,  located  near  Boston,  which  has 
never  yet  built  a  seagoing  merchantman,  though 
now  able  to  undertake  it,  has  received,  since  the 
reelection  of  President  McKinley,  more  than 
sixty  inquiries  with  regard  to  new  merchant 
vessels,  all  contingent  on  the  passage  of  the 
Frye  Subsidy  bilL  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  Other  yards 
doVibtleiB  have  had  similar  inquiries.     The  pas- 


sage of  this  bill  would  bo  the  signal  for  the 
expansion  of  evavy  one  of  our  existing  shipyai'ds 
and  the  founding  of  manv  more.  Increased 
competition  would  inevitably  mean  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  American -built  ships, 
through  the  same  economies  of  production 
that  are  making  our  iron  and  steel  mills,  with 
their  vast  output,  the  masters  of  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Instead  of  fostering  shipyard 
monopoly,  the  Frye  bill  makes  such  monopoly 
impossible. 

Nor  does  this  legislation  encourage  the  run- 
ning of  worn-out  vessels  in  ballast  for  the  sake 
of  the  subsidy,  as  some  of  its  opponents  have 
asserted.  In  the  first  place,  no  worn -out  ships 
are  eligible.  Steam  or  sail,  tliey  must  all  *'  class 
Al."  In  the  second  place,  tlie  bill  specifically 
requires  that  in  order  to  earn  full  compensation 
a  sliip  clearing  from  a  port  of  the  United  States 
must  carry  a  cargo  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  its 
commercial  capacity.  In  the  third  place,  the 
subsfdy  is  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
sailing  a  ship  in  ballast,  even  if  this  were  not 
prohibited.  Senator  Frye  has  estimated  that  a 
shipowner  who  tried  to  do  this  would  have  to  ' 
give  four  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  earning  one. 

NOT    '*  PROSPERING    WITHOUT    SUBSIDY." 

Finally,  it  is  not  true  that  our  merchant  marine 
in  the  foreign  trade  is  already  ''prospering  with- 
out subsidy. "  Thanks  to  generous  and  persistent 
tariff  protection  of  our  unequaled  native  re- 
sources, we  are  now  able  to  manufacture  steel 
more  cheaply  than  is  Europe.  This  is  advan- 
tageous so  far  as  it  goes;  but  there  is  a  very  much 
more  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  a  finished 
ship  than  the  mere  materials,  and  this  is  the 
skilled  labor  of  construction.  AVe  make  many 
more  steel  rails  than  does  Great  Britain;  and  thus, 
working  on  a  larger  scale,  we  are  able,  even  with 
our  higher  w^ages,  to  make  rails  for  a  lower  price. 
But  Great  Britain  builds  many  more  steel  steam- 
ships than  we  do;  and  even  with  dearer  materials, 
she  can  produce  them  at  a  lower  cost.  In  1899, 
we  built  just  one  steel  steamer  of  1,300  tons  exclu- 
sively for  foreign  commerce,  while  Great  Britain 
built  567  such  ships,  of  1,341,425  tons,  nearly  all 
for  foreign  commerce.  Only  a  few  months  ago, 
while  American  ship  plates  were  actually  being 
exported  to  England,  Boston  shipowners  invited 
bids  for  a  steel  cargo  steamer  from  American  and 
British  shipyards.  Both  were  eager  to  secure 
the  contract.  Both  figured  for  just  a  living  profit. 
The  American  price  was  $275,000  ;  the  British 
price  for  exactly  the  same  ship,  $214,000.  All 
the  present  activity  in  our  shipyards,  which  is 
cited  so  eagerly  as  proof  that  '  <  subsidies  are  not 
needed,"   is  due  to    (1)  warships,    (2)  coasting 
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ships,  (3)  now  steamers  for  our  few  subsidized 
mail  lines,  or  (4)  ships  built  in  anticipation  of  ilie 
passage  of  tiie  Frye  Subsidy  bill,  and  in  direct 
^reparation  for  its  benefits.  So  with  new  steam- 
^ip  enterprises.  The  United  Fruit  Company's 
line  to  Jamaica,  often  pointed  to  as  an  example 
of  what  American  shipowners  are  doing  with- 
out government  help,  really  owes  its  existence  to 
the  Postal  Aid  law  of  1891.      This  line  received 


last  year  a  subsidy  of  $121,250  for  its  four  Ameri- 
can "Admiral"  steamships. 

What  this  tentative  and  partial  legislation  of 
ten  years  ago  has  done  successfully  for  a  few 
fortunate  mail-ship  corporations,  the  Frye  bill 
aims  to  do  for  the  equally  useful  cargo- carriers, 
and  for  every  American  citizen  who  now  owns  an 
American-built  ship  or  a  foreign -built  ship,  or 
desires  to  launch  a  new  vessel  in  this  country. 


II.— WHY  TIIK  BILL  IS  OBJECTIONABLE. 


BY  JOHN  DE  WITT  WARNER. 


To  the  Editor  Review  of  Reviews. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  query  as  to  Re- 
form Club's  objections  to  the  Hanna-Frye  Ship 
Subsidy  bill  (S.  727),  I  note  : 

Though  the  club  does  not  concur  with  the 
principle  on  which  iis  advocates  claim  their  bill 
to  be  framed,  its  opposition  is  mainly  on  grounds 
on  which  all  can  agree  who  do  not  believe  that 
government  should  be  used  for  the  private  gain 
of  friends  of  those  in  control. 

The  bill  provides  for  subsidy  limited  to  19,- 
000,000  per  year,  for  twenty  to  thirty  years, 
and,  by  description,  singles  out  its  authors — a 
few  gentlemen  and  concerns — to  receive,  in  re- 
turn for  no  practical  service,  an  enormous  gov- 
ernment bounty,  their  feast  contrasting  with  the 
crumbs  dropped  to  others. 

Taking  the  last  report  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Commissioner,  we  find,  from  his  de- 
tailed statistics,  that,  were  the  bill  in  force,  the 
following  would  now  get,  of  total  subsidies 
paid — 

I.  Full  subsidy,  on  United  States  vessels  now 
running  : 

International  Navigation  Company 54.5  per  cent. 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company.  21.5  per  cent. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 7.5  i>er  cent. 

American  Mail  Steamship  Company 5.0  per  cent. 

All  others  (nine) 11.5  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

— the  four  leading  concerns  thus  getting  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  all. 

II.  Half- subsidy,  on  foreign-built  vessels  now 
running  : 

International  Navigation  Company 37.7  per  cent. 

Atlantic  Transport  Company 35.9  per  cent. 

Cliesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 11.1  per  cent. 

P.  E.  Bliss  (Standard  Oil) 7.6  per  cent. 

All  others   (Hogan   &  Sons,   Grace.   United 
Fruit  Company) 7.7  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

— the  four  leading  concerns  getting  here  over 
nine-tenths  of  all. 

III.  Full  subsidy,  on  ships  building  here  : 


International  Navigation  Company 34.3  per  cent. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 31.6  per  cent. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company 15.5  per  cent. 

New  York  &  Cuba  Steamship  Company 13.5  per  cent. 

W.  P.  Clyde  &  Co 4.4  per  cent. 

Bolton,  Bliss  &  Dallett 7  per  cent. 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Company 

100  per  cent. 

— the  four  leading  ones  getting  95  per  cent,  of 
what  does  not  go  to  the  Great  Northern,  which 
doesn't  want  it,  and  (by  its  president,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill)  says  it  builds  its  ships  here  because  it  can 
do  so  more  cheaply  than  abroad. 

IV.   Half-subsidy,  on  ships  building  abroad: 

International  Navigation  Company 49.8  per  cent. 

Atlantic  Transport  Company 88.7  per  cent. 

Hogan  &  Sons 8.8  per  cent. 

Grace  &  Co 8.3  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

— four  shipowners  already  beneficiaries  under 
other  provisions  here  getting  the  total  100  per 
cent. 

Of  course,  the  bill  pretends  that  its  authors  are 
concerned  for  the  *  <  farms,  factories,  mines,  for- 
ests, and  Gsheries  of  the  United  States,"  and  for 
the   provision   of   *  *  vessels,   officers,   engineers, 

'  machinists,  electricians,  and  seamen  "  for  United 

\  States  commerce  and  defense. 

j  Framed  as  it  is,  exclusively  by  those  who  pro- 
pose to  hire  themselves  at  their  own  price,  and 
who  did  not  admit  to  their  deliberation  any  rep- 
resentative either  of  agriculture,  of  wage-earners, 
of  seamen,  or  of  our  Navy  or  War  Department, 
we  should  expect  to  find  just  what  we  find  here — 
that  the  professed  aims  of  the  bill  are  shams,  set 
up  to  distract  attention  from  the  raid  planned. 

As  to  ex])ort  trade,  late  amendment  expressly 
provides  that  to  get  full  subsidy  a  ship  need  carry 
out  but  half  a  cargo  load  ;  ;^hile  she  gets  the  main 
(or  "  speed  ")  subsidy  though  she  do  not  carry  a 
pound  of  cargo.  Furthermore,  tlie  highest  sub- 
sidies are  specifically  given  to  the  classes  of  ships 
that  not  merely  do  not,  but  cannot,  carry  much 
export  cargoes,  but  which  **  export "  tourists  and 
^'impoi^t"   immigrants — the   Intemationafs  fast 
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piissenger  steamers,  for  example,  getting  eleven 
times  the  subsidy,  in  proportion  to  cargo,  that  a 
standard  freighter  gets. 

The  vessels  now  building  by  our  Government 
average  about  23  knots  speed.  Of  all  ships  in 
existence  that  would  draw  subsidv,  there  are  but 
four  above  20  knots  ;  and  its  friends  admit  that 
no  others  will  be  built.  It  is  plain  how  useless 
would  be  transports  and  cruisers  that  could 
neither  fight  nor  run,  and  how  fatally  would  fast 
war  vessels  be  impeded  by  the  company  of  slow 
ones.  Furthermore,  the  ships  that  would  get 
most  subsidies  are  already  under  mail  contracts, 
which  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  our  Govern- 
ment under  requirements  more  rigid  than  pro- 
posed by  the  pending  bill ;  which  expressly 
permits  cancellation  of  present  contracts. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  estimate  that  against  the 
1(9,000,000  per  annum  should  be  offset  any  con- 
siderable sum  for  the  free  mail  carriage  provided 
by  the  bill.  As  noted,  the  bill  induces  no  con- 
struction of  new  ships  of  over  17  knots  ;  and  its 
inducements  for  speed  stop  at  21  knots  on  test 
run.  This  is  so  far  behind  the  practical  needs 
that,  though  the  International  company  (which 
would  get  greatest  share  of  speed  subsidy)  re- 
ceived last  year  two-thirds  of  total  paid  by 
United  States  for  carrying  foreign  mails  from 
New  York,  the  post-office  had  to  hire  British  and 
German  steamers  at  half  the  cost  to  carry  three 
or  four  times  the  mail  it  committed  to  the  Inter- 
national. Notliing  could  be  more  worthless  than 
the  light  to  have  mails  carried  free  by  ships 
aheady  too  slow  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

As  to  American  sailors,  the  bill  provides  that 
subsidized  ships  (1)  have  one- fourth  their  crew 
citizens,  or  intended  citizens  ;  (2)  that  one  Ameri- 
can boy  be  employed  for  evesy  thousand  tons 
shipping  ;  and  (3)  that  fishermen  serving  on  ships 
(subsidized  for  the  year  at  $2  per  ton,  in  case 
they  run  three  months)  be  given  $1  per  month 
while  actually  employed.  As  to  these — (1)  is 
nullified  by  proviso  that  if  the  master  cannot  rea- 
sonalily  get  one-fourth  Americans,  he  need  not ; 
(2)  is  made  worthless  by  a  proviso  that  the  Amer- 


ican boy  need  be  paid  only  what  his  work  is 
worth  ;  as  to  (3),  there  being  no  minimum  wage, 
our  Government  would  simply  pay  ^1  of  ordinary 
wages  for  which  the  American  fishermen  would 
still  work.  Finally,  the  ships  which  would  get 
most  of  this  subsidy  are  now  compelled,  under 
their  mail  contracts,  to  have  half  American  crew, 
and  to  employ  the  same  number  of  American 
boys,  but  to  treat  them  as  petty  officers  ;  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  subsidy  bill — which  releases 
these  ships  from  their  present  contract: — would 
be  to  lessen  the  number  of  American  sailors  and 
American  boys  employed. 

As  to  shipowning,  the  bill  leaves  intact  our 
navigation  laws  prohibiting  importation  of  ships 
or  obscene  literature,  letting  in  for  American 
registry  only  a  few  vessels  that  the  authors  of 
the  bill  and  their  friends  had  already  bought. 

As  to  shipbuildmg,  our  shipyards,  without  sub- 
sidy, are  already  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  most  advanced  types  of  steamers — 
larger  than  any  heretofore  built — have  lately 
been  contracted  for  here  at  prices  lower  than 
foreigners  would  build  them  for. 

Worst  of  all,  in  respect  of  securing  new  ship- 
building, the  bill  is  largely  sham.  For  example, 
the  owner  of  an  American  ship  now  running,  on 
giving  bond  for  $10,Q00  to  build  new  tonnage, 
might  draw  $570,000  in  subsidy  before  the  bond 
became  available. 

Again,  as  the  United  States  Shipping  Commis- 
sioner notes  at  page  50  of  his  report  for  1900, 
tonnage  now^constructed  in  the  United  States, 
whether  for  coasting  or  foreign  trade,  can  be  of- 
fered to  offset  subsidized  tonnage  in  operation. 
The  result  is  obvious  on  comparing  list  of  subsidy 
expectants,  in  regard  of  ships  now  built,  with  that 
of  those  now  building  ships  here.  That  is  to  say, 
the  chief  subsidy  beggars — already  owning  botli 
foreign  and  American  built  steamers,  and  already, 
without  subsidy,  building  new  ships  here — have, 
by  this  bill,  provided  subsidy  for  their  present 
ships,  conditioned  on  their  building  new  shipping, 
which,  in  fact,  they  had  already  ordered. 

John  DeWitt  Warner. 


III.— SOMP]  SPECIFIC  CRITICISMS. 

BY  WILLIAM  F.   KING. 


To  the  Editor  Review  of  Reviews. 

Dear  Sir :  The  attitude  of  the  Merchants*  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  regarding  the  pending  Ship 
Subsidy  bill,  and  tlie  more  important  reasons  for 
that  attitude,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
resolutions,  adopted  by  our  directors  : 

Resolved^  That  a  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  on  proper  and 
legitimate  lines,  is  favored  by  this  association  ; 


Resolvedj  That  the  bills  now  pending  before  CJon- 
gress  are  counter  to  public  sentiment  and  in  conflict 
with  the  public  good,  in  admitting  foreign  tonnage  to 
American  registry  and  half-subsidy. 

This  objection,  as  set  forth  in  the  latter  resolu- 
tion, is  based  upon  the  belief  that  this  is  distinc- 
tively class  legislation,  as  it  will  result  in  placing 
the  principal  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  payment 
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of  subsidies,  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  men,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will 
not  serve  to  expand  the  ship-building  industry 
in  the  way  hoped  for  by  the  promoters  of  the 
bill. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  320,000  tons  of  foreign-built  steamships 
owned  by  Americans  will  apply  for  registry,  and, 
therefore,  be  entitled  to  the  half- subsidy. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion for  the  year  1900  that  official  states  that 
there  are  350,000  tons  of  foreign-built  vessels 
that  have  been  declared,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
80,000  tons  more  might  be  available  under  the 
bill.     This  would  give  a  total  of  430,000  tons. 

We  have  been  informed  by  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  that 
there  is  even  more  tonnage  than  this,  which 
could  come  in,  some  of  it  being  in  the  shape  of 
contracts  made  abroad,  dated  back,  and  to  be- 
come operative  in  case  the  bill  passed.  It  is 
easily  seen  from  these  references  that  it  is  not 
known  definitely  just  what  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage is  that  might  become  available  under  the 
provision  of  the  act,  or  even  the  amount  that 
actually  would  take  advantage  of  the  benefits. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  that  has  been  made 
on  the  subject,  it  has  recently  been  said  by  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  measure  that  the  tonnage 
coming  in  would  not  exceed  300,000  tons. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  the  Washington  dis- 
patches, published  in  the  daily  papers,  have 
stated  that  an  amendmeirt  is  being  discussed  by 
the  committee  which  would  limit  the  maximum 
to  200,000  tons. 

One  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  foreign  ton- 
nage to  be  admitted  to  American  registry  and 
half -subsidy  is  the  construction  of  an  equal 
amount  of  tonnage  in  this  country.  Tliis 
American  tonnage  would  be  entitled  to  full 
subsidy. 

The  amount  of  half-subsidy,  therefore,  that 
would  accrue  to  the  foreign  tonnage,  plus  the 
full  amount  of  subsidy  which  would  accrue  to 
vessels  constructed  here,  would  use  up  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  subsidy,  which, 
under  the  act,  is  limited  to  the  maximum  amount 
of  $9,000,000  a  year.  The  foreign  tonnage 
which  would  be  available  is  nearly  all  owned  or 
contracted  for  by  the  companies  which  were 
represented  on  the  committee  called  into  being 
by  Senator  Frye  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
him  in  framing  this  legislation.  The  companies 
which  some  of  these  gentlemen  represent  own 
the  bulk  of  the  foreign  tonnage,  and,  in  addition, 
in  the  case  of  one  of  them — the  American  Line — 
own  the  fast  mail  steamers,  which  are  not  cargo- 


carriers,  and  which  would  be  entitled  to  a  very 
liberal  compensation  under  provisions  of  the  act. 

Naturally  enough,  the  amount  of  tonnage  to 
be  constructed  in  American  yards  would  be  cur- 
tailed to  the  extent  to  which  foreign  tonnage 
would  become  entitled  to  American  registry. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  will  not  serve  to  develop 
the  American  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  ought  to  be  developed,  and  will 
not  tend  toward  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
building  up  of  new  shipyards  to  take  advantage 
of  the  impetus  which  ought  to  be  given  toward 
that  particular  line  of  industry.  Therefore  it  is 
that  we  say,  as  a  reason  for  opposing  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  bill,  that  an  unduly  large 
proportion  of  tlie  subsidy  would  go  to  a  few  men. 

Then,  again,  we  feel  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  no  matter  how  well- 
intentioned  they  may  be,  the  power  which  the 
concentration  of  such  a  large  tonnage  would  give 
them,  especially  when  that  tonnage  is  subsidized. 
It  might  enable  them  to  create  a  combination  which 
would  serve  to  drive  away  competition.  The  nat- 
ural tendency  of  that  would  be  to  advance  rates 
for  the  temporary  benefit  of  owners  of  the  ton- 
nage ;  and  this,  in  turn,  would  serve,  not  to  ex- 
pand the  exporting  of  American  products,  but 
rather  to  curtail  it. 

We  have  tried  frequently  to  obtain  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  grafting  this  provision  on 
the  bill.  It  has  been  said  by  its  promoters  that 
it  was  the  best  bill  that  could  be  prepared  under 
the  circumstances,  and  that  the  foreign-tonnage 
section  was  a  matter  of  expediency.  What  these 
circumstances  were  has  not  been  officially  dis- 
closed. It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  admitting  foreign  tounage  to  American 
registry  and  half -subsidy  was  incorporated  in  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  those  Americans 
who  owned  that  tonnage  to  reap  some  benefit 
from  the  subsidy  to  be  paid. 

President  McKinley,  in  his  letter  accepting  the 
nomination  of  the  Republican  convention,  said 
upon  the  subject  of  ship  subsidy  : 

We  ought  to  own  the  ships  for  our  carrying  freight 
with  the  world,  and  we  ought  to  build  them  in  -Amer- 
ican yards  and  man  them  with  American  sailors. 

We  feel  that  this  sentiment  is  a  proper  one. 
We  also  feel  that  the  general  idea  heCs  been  in- 
dorsed at  the  polls.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  those  who  have  tried  to  carry  this  general 
idea  into  legislation  have  made  a 'mistake.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  mistake  is  a  vital  one. 
The  bill  can  be  amended.  The  principal  objec- 
tion that  exists,  except  from  those  who  object  to 
the  whole  principle  of  subsidy — which  we  do  not 
— comes  from  the  provision  for  foreign  tonnage. 

William  F.  Kinq. 


THE   SOUTH   AND   THE   PENSION    BUREAU. 


BY  THOMAS  A.   BROADUS. 
(United  States  Pension  Bureau,  Eastern  Division,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


FROM  Manassas  to  Mauila — a  long  stride.  It 
spans  the  flight  of  thirty- six  years,  more 
than  the  allotted  time  of  a  generation.  It  marks 
a  history  of  a  disrupted  Union  and  its  restoration. 
The  disruption  had  not  begun  with  Fort  Sumter, 
nor  did  the  restoration  find  itself  accomplished  at 
Appomattox.  When  the  terrible  wound  in  tlie 
Union  showed  itself  in  wide-open  horror,  it  took 
heroic  treatment  to  bring  the  lacerated  edges  to- 
gether and  sew  them,  and  it  took  years  to  heal 
the  soreness. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  terrible  debate  between 
sincere  debaters.  Cannon  had  lent  their  thun- 
derous argument  to  prove  to  the  Southern  States 
that  they  were  not  out  of  the  Union ;  after 
which  the  keen  logic  of  bayonets,  scintillating 
with  unanswerable  points,  was  Equally  effective 
in  showing  that  they  were  not  in  the  Union  till 
they  had  lived  through  the  purgatorial  experi- 
ence of  reconstruction. 

The  so-called  reconstruction  period  failed  to 
reunite  this  country  ;  but,  left  to  themselves,  the 
Southern  States  have  seen  the  dawn  and  progress 
of  a  real  reconstruction.  The  North,  too,  has 
been  **  reconstructed''  in  a  sense.  The  sections 
of  the  country  have  found  more  and  more  in 
common.  History,  steadily  making  itself,  has 
been  weaving  all  into  the  same  web  again.  The 
descendants  of  the  old  Continentals  ceased  long 
ago  to  turn  their  guns  toward  one  another.  Po- 
litical agitators  find  that  the  <*  Rebellion  *'  is  a 
back  number  in  this  openmg  of  the  new  century, 
and  the  masses  of  the  people  do  not  want  the  old 
trouble  rehearsed.  The  tunes  of  **  Dixie"  and 
**  Yankee  Doodle"  found  themselves  comrades 
at  Santiago  and  San  Juan,  where  the  boys  of  the 
North  and  the  boys  of  the  South  followed  the 
flag  together.  And  now  that  the  nation  recog- 
nizes its  heroes  who  have  met  shot  and  shell  and 
dire  disease,  without  inquiry  as  to  how  their 
fathers  fought,  we  may  speak  of  the  United 
States  Pension  Bureau  as  a  unifier. 

Who  can  say  that  the  nation's  bounty,  distrib- 
uted with  wider  and  wider  scope,  is  not  potent 
for  good  in  binding  individuals  to  the  national 
parent?  A  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars 
may  but  measure  a  single  fortune  in  New  York 
City,  and  it  might  change  hands  in  a  railroad 
deal  without  staggering  a  community  of  capi- 
talists;  but  when  it  is  sent  out  upon  1,000,000  • 


vouchers  annually,  it  knocks  at  many  doors.  Let 
us  note  the  evolution  and  growth  of  this  great 
agency,  now  carrying  nearly  1 ,  000, 000  names,  and 
approximating  an  outlay  of  $140,000,000  annu- 
ally. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  18 GO,  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War,  the  number  of  pensioners 
on  the  rolls  was  only  11,314,  and  this  required  a 
disbursement  of  $1,001,018.95. 

This  was  probably  considered  a  terrible  ex- 
penditure, and  doubtless  many  critics  found  it  a 
portentous  theme.  The  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, under  date  of  November  16,  1860,  reports  : 
** .  .  .  It  will  be  perceived  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  army  invalids  on  the  roll  is  but  7  less 
than  it  was  on  June  30,  1859,  the  actual  pay- 
ments amount  to  $27,560.16  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  which  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1859,  requir- 
ing the  biennial  examination  of  the  decrease  of 
their  disability."  A  tone  of  apology  running 
through  the  report  is  apparent,  and  is  interest- 
ing when  we  note  the  very  small  figures  involved. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  '  *  one  Revolutionary 
soldier  has  been  inscribed  upon  the  rolls  at  $20 
per  annum,  and  one  in  another  State  at  $256, 
and  the  pension  of  one  in  still  another  State  has 
been  increased  $68.22  ;  "  and,  again  apologetic, 
explains  :  *  <  This  apparent  inequality  arises  from 
the  provisions  of  law  making  the  rate  of  pension 
depend  upon  the  rank  and  length  of  service 
rendered."  He  then  mentions  that  of  the  165 
Revolutionary  patriots  on  the  rolls  June  30, 
1859,  but  87  remained  to  enjoy  these  small 
tokens  of  their  country's  gratitude  throughout 
the  succeeding  year.  In  that  year  of  grace,  66 
widows  of  the  Revolution  were  added,  making 
3,204  of  these  patriotic  relicts  then  on  the  rolls. 
It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  last  survivor  of 
the  Revolution,  Daniel  F.  Bateman,  died  at  Free- 
dom, New  York,  April  5,  1869,  aged  109  years, 
6  months,  and  8  days.  Hiram  Cronk,  of  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  only  surviving  pensioned 
soldier  of  the  War  of  1812.  On  June  30,  1900, 
four  widows  and  seven  daughters  of  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  survived  upon  the  rolls. 

But  pensions  granted  up  to  the  date  of  this 
report  of  1860  (which  indeed  is  *' ancient  his- 
tory " )  were  for  service  against  a  foreign  foe  ; 
and  they  had  reference  to  the  men  who  pointed 
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their  old  flintlocks  the  same  way,  these  quaint 
old  blunderbusses  kicking  alike  the  stalwart 
shoulders  of  the  men  of  Marion  from  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  those  of  the  sturdy  Continentals  from 
Connecticut. 

And  these  pensioners  were  passing  away  very 
rapidly  in  1860.  The  '<  irrepressible  conflict" 
was  on  ;  and  soon  the  United  States  Pension 
OfiBce  began  to  loom  up  with  some  faint  fore- 
shadowing of  what  it  was  to  be.  It  had  been 
hard  to  establish  for  it  a  permanent  raison  (Vetre. 
The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions  had 
been  created  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  March 
2,  1832,  but  it  was  provided  that  it  should 
only  continue  till  the  expiration  of  the  next  Con- 
gress 1  It  was  renewed  and  extended  until,  by 
the  Act  of  January  14,  1849,  it  was  expressly 
provided  that  it  should  not  exist  beyond  March  4, 
184^9  !  Six  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  however,  another  act  continued  the  office 
**till  further  legislation  by  Congress." 

That  this  functionary  came  to  stay,  has  been 
demonstrated  plainly  enough.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  development  of  the  gigan- 
tic Bureau  of  Pensions  from  the  year  18G2,  when, 
by  legislation  born  of  a  nation's  enthusiasm  in 
a  civil  war  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  its  scope  was  enlarged  enormously. 
Looking  back  over  the  history  of  Congressional 
enactments  regarding  pensions,  it  is  seen  that 
the  development  of  the  pension  system  has  been 
gradual,  but  certain  and  logical.  Successive  acts 
removed  limitations,  opened  wider  doors,  in- 
creased benefits,  and  constantly  liberalized  the 
system. 

Pensioners  asked  larger  pensions,  and  appli- 
cants shut  out  by  restrictions  secured  the  re- 
moval of  the  same.  Modification  after  modifica- 
tion let  down  the  bars  lower,  till,  in  1890,  the  90 
days'  service  act  placed  upon  the  rolls  a  great 
host  of  invalids,  who  claimed  no  disability  as 
originating  in  service,  and  whose  pension  privi- 
lege extended  also  to  their  wives  and  minor 
children,  to  whom,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  was  accorded  a  still  more  ''abundant  en- 
trance." 

The  Civil  War,  as  a  basis  for  pension,  very 
promptly  cast  in  the  shade  the  old  wars  hitherto 
furnishing  the  subjects  for  national  beneficence. 
The  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  falling  to 
figures  within  thirty  thousand,  with  nothing  to 
fight  except  camp  disease  and  a  few  Indians, 
made  comparatively  small  drafts  on  the  Bureau's 
bounty ;  the  pensioners  of  the  Revolution  well- 
nigh  disappeared,  and  the  heroes  of  1812  grew 
very  scarce.  The  Bureau  of  Pensions  became 
then  most  nearly  related,  in  its  distribution  of 
benefits,  to  the  war  of  1861-65. 


Naturally  enough,  next  after  the  harrowing 
experiences  of  the  reconstruction  period,  came  to 
the  conquered  section  of  the  country  the  feeling 
that  United  States  pensions  were  only  national 
rewards  for  the  conquerors.  Readmitted  to  the 
family,  the  restored  prodigal  saw  the  parable 
reversed  and  the  brother  at  home  in  receipt  of 
steadily  increasing  glory,  with  enhanced  benefits. 

The  masses  of  the  sensitive  South  saw  in  the 
increasingly  liberal  pension  legislation,  to  which 
they  w^ere  naturally  committed  when  once  re- 
stored to  representation  in  Congress,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  having  for  its  beneficiaries 
principally  those  whose  merit  lay  in  having  sub- 
jugated the  seceding  States.  Wiser  men,  repre- 
senting these  masses,  did  not  question  the  justice 
of  a  beneficent  pension  system,  and  sought  only 
to  prevent  immoderate  legislation.  In  Congress 
they  occupied  the  extreme  of  one  view,  having 
for  its  antipodes  that  other  extreme,  advocating 
the  wildest  use  of  governmental  largess.  Truth 
and  right  lay  between  these  two  extremes,  de- 
claring that  it  would  be  as  wrong  to  withhold  just 
pensions  from  those  who  had  fought  the  nation's 
battles  as  to  go  to  excess  in  a  reckless  munifi- 
cence. 

Promptly  the  United  States  Government  drew 
by  statute  the  dividing  line  as  to  pensions  be- 
tween the  loyal  and  the  disloyal.  Pensioners  on 
account  of  old  wars  were  faced  in  1873  with 
Section  4716,  Revised  Statutes  :  '»  No  money  on 
account  of  pensions  shall  be  paid  to  any  person, 
or  to  the  widow,  children,  or  heirs  of  any  de- 
ceased person,  who  in  any  manner  voluntarily 
engaged  in,  or  aided,  or  abetted,  the  late  rebel- 
lion against  the  authority  of  the  United  States." 

......  a 

But  the  South  has  been  in  a  measure  benefited 
by  the  pension  system  for  many  years ;  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  note  the  growth  of 
intimate  relations  between  that  section  and  the 
United  States  Pension  Bureau. 

Naturally  enough,  many  of  those  who  fell  un- 
der the  ban  of  Section  4716,  Revised  Statutes, 
sought  to  be  excepted  from  its  prohibitions. 
They  were  men  who,  in  enlisting  in  the  federal 
army  from  the  South,  had  left  environment  and 
associations  not  conducive  to  loyalty.  More 
troops  were  furnished  to  the  United  States  from 
half  a  dozen  Southern  States,  including  West 
Virginia,  than  may  be  generally  thought.  Many 
of  these  have  drawn  pensions.  Many  are  stiU 
on  the  rolls. 

In  certain  States  wide  diversity  of  sentiment 
had  prevailed  from  1861  to  1865  as  to  the  issues 
of  the  war ;  and  many,  too,  who  agreed  upon 
questions  of  politics  differed  as  to  the  personal 
call  of  duty.     In  lone  regions  of  Tennessee  and 
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Kentucky,  many  a  mountain  cabin  held  hot 
opponents  in  the  same  family,  and  the  rude  home 
chimney  sent  up  its  spiral  smoke,  as  it  were, 
between  two  flags.  Brothers  parted  and  went 
forth  when  the  au  revoir  meant  something  fear- 
ful— even  the  risk  of  meeting  in  battle,  with  frat- 
ricide for  the  result. 

Proof  of  loyalty,  then,  became,  at  an  early  date, 
a  cardinal  point  of  evidence  in  pension  claims, 
where  the  applicants  came  from  certain  disputed 
States.  Subsequent  legislation,  less  prescrip- 
tive, brought,  however,  relief  to  the  stringency 
of  the  test.  The  first  severity  of  action  dropped 
all  pensioners  of  the  old  wars  who  had  taken  up 
arms  for  or  encouraged  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  1878  these  were  restored,  except 
in  the  case  of  officers  whose  <*  political  disa- 
bility "  had  not  been  removed,  and  the  door 
opened  to  receive  the  widows  of  such  persons. 
Claims,  however,  from  these  States  were  rigor- 
ously scanned. 

There  were  several  classes  of  applicants  for 
pensions  who  confessed  to  this  har  sinister  on 
their  escutcheon  but  were  able  to  show  extenu- 
ating circumstances.  Quite  a  number  who  served 
in  both  armies,  and  were  prohibited  under  Section 
4716  by  reason  of  the  disloyal  service,  presented 
proof  that  they  were  conscripts  under  Confeder- 
ate draft,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  avoided 
the  first  service,  pleading  their  desertion  from 
the  Confederate  army  and  enrollment  in  the 
Union  army  as  vindicating  their  loyalty.  Where 
the  point  has  been  really  established,  the  claims 
have  been  admitted.  Conscription,  however, 
did  not  take  place  in  the  Confederate  States 
until  April  1,  1862.  Hence  the  plea  of  enforced 
service  falls  through  if  the  service  was  rendered 
prior  to  that  date. 

Many  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Confederate 
government  were  offered  by  their  captors  the 
opportunity  to  enlist,  and  thus  forswear  their 
former  allegiance.  Of  those  Federal  prisoners 
who  used  the  freedom  thus  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  back  to  the  Union  lines,  most 
have  had  the  bar  removed,  showing,  as  they 
have  done,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy  was  taken  under  duress  and  only  as 
a  means  of  escape  from  prison.  The  celebrated 
Confederate  enrolling  officer.  Colonel  O'Neill, 
became  prominent  in  this  method  of  recruiting. 
But,  as  has  been  said,  the  stringency  of  the  re- 
quirement as  to  loyalty  has  been  relieved,  and  it 
is  now  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  to  admit  claims, 
under  the  general  law,  of  persons  who  had  for- 
merly served  in  the  Confederate  army,  if  their 
disabilities  are  shown  to  have  originated  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  (Act  of  August  I, 
1892.) 


The  Union  army  contained  colored  troops  to  the 
numberof  186,097,  including  white  officers.  Not 
all  these  enlisted  from  the  South.  Many  slaves 
had  fled  to  the  North  and  were  enrolled  as  from 
Northern  States.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  or- 
ganized three  regiments  of  colored  troops,  desig- 
nated as  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  cavalry  and  Fifty- 
fourth  and  Fifty- fifth  Massachusetts  infantry. 
The  paradoxical  figures  of  only  47  colored  per- 
sons enrolled  from  the  State  of  Texas  and  8,612 
from  Pennsylvania  are  interesting.  But  with 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  «-nd  Tennessee  furnishing, 
respectively,  23,703,  24,052,  and  20, 133  colored 
troops,  the  bulk  of  the  ''U.  S.  C.  T."  may  be 
counted  as  from  the  South.  In  the  **  Southern 
Division  "  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  claims  of  col- 
ored persons  have  greatly  predominated,  and  they 
have  been  met  by  a  liberal  policy.  Early  in  the 
history  of  post-helium  pension  legislation,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  follow,  in  the  case  of  colored 
widows,  as  in  the  case  of  Indians,  a  very  broad 
construction  in  the  proof  as  to  slave  marriages, 
the  law  being  so  framed  as  to  recognize  as  mar- 
ried those  persons  who  had  been  joined  by  some 
ceremony  deemed  by  them  obligatory.  This  was 
a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  many  wlio,  as 
slaves,  had  not  been  citizens,  and  had  not  been 
taught  full  respect  for  the  formalities  as  regarded 
the  conjugal  tie.  Often  the  owners  of  slaves 
took  personal  interest,  however,  in  their  mar- 
riages ;  and  evidence  in  many  a  colored  widow's 
claim  gives  picturesque  glimpses  of  a  cereniony 
performed  in  the  dining-room  of  the  mansion  in 
the  presence  of  master  and  mistress.  Venerable 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  still  found  for  witnesses, 
who  once  ruled  over  great  plantations  and  are 
now  very  poor  and  very  feeble,  but  glad  to  leap 
back  in  memory  over  the  years  of  shabby-genteel 
existence  to  their  proud  days  of  opulence  and 
power,  and  recall  the  incident  when  **our  Jane 
was  married  to  Colonel  Duval's  Sam,  with  con- 
sent of  owners." 

The  colored  pensioners  are  a  legion  on  the 
rolls.  No  one  outside  of  the  Bureau  can  imagine 
the  difficulty  which,  through  all  the  years,  has 
attended  the  adjudication  of  many  of  the  colored 
claims,  especially  those  of  widows,  minor  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  parents.  Criminal  statistics 
show  that  bigamy  and  other  crimes  against  the 
marital  relation  are  found  rampant  even  among 
white  persons,  who  surely  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  know  better.  Severe  judgment 
must,  therefore,  be  withheld  in  the  case  of  col- 
ored persons  of  a  past  generation  whose  advan- 
tages have  been  so  limited.  Two,  and  even 
three,  colored  women  often  contest  as  widow  of 
the  deceased  soldier  ;  while  the  labor  of  fixing 
the  dates  of  birth  of  minor  children  in  old  claims 
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has  been  beyond  all  description.  Infinite  trouble 
has  been  entailed  upon  the  Bureau,  too,  in  purg- 
ing the  rolls  of  colored  as  well  as  white  widows 
who  have  forfeited — many  through  ignorance — 
their  right  to  pension  under  the  Act  of  August 
7,  1882,  which  drops  from  the  rolls  widows  who 
have  openly  surrendered  their  chastity. 

The  Bureau  has  tried  through  all  these  years 
to  do  absolute  justice  within  the  limits  of  statu- 
tory provision,  showing  no  discrimination  against 
the  humblest  negro  in  the  remotest  parish  of 
Louisiana,  where,  a  score  of  years  ago,  the  Spe- 
cial Examiner  often,  sent  to  investigate  a  case, 
had  to  wade  through  revoltingly  muddy  waters 
of  fact  and  detail  to  ascertain  the  truth,  using 
witnesses,  at  times,  who  talked  a  queer  A  fro- 
French -American  lingo  and  spoke  of  cohabitation 
without  marriage  as  living  placSe. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Southern  States 
have  gradually  developed  representation  upon 
the  United  States  pension  rolls  is  through  the 
regular  army.  It  has  been,  happily,  many, 
many  years  since  the  blue  uniform  meant  any- 
thing inimical  to  the  South  ;  and  furthermore,  it 
has  long  been  worn  by  recruits  from  the  South- 
ern States.  Men  who  entered  the  United  States 
army  as  late  as  1883,  if  at  the  regulation  age  of 
eighteen,  had  not  seen  the  light  when  Lee  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox.  The  dense  centers  of 
population  in  the  North  naturally  must  furnish 
the  bulk  of  the  enlistments,  but  even  from  the 
sparsely  settled  agricultural  South  there  has  been 
an  increasing  representation.  At  the  present 
writing,  on  the  eve  of  legislation  increasing  its 
strength,  the  regular  army  consists  of  64,000 
men,  of  which  the  South  furnished  10,433,  one- 
fifth  only  of  these  being  colored  men. 

The  late  war  with  Spain,  with  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  regular  army,  and  the  enlistment 
of  large  numbers  of  volunteers  besides,  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  destroy  sectional  lines.  Laying 
aside  sentiment  and  gush,  the  sudden  rush  to 
arms  of  men  from  North  and  South  to  fight 
with  and  not  against  each  other  must  be  con- 
ceded by  all  to  have  had  a  most  unifying  effect. 

Out  of  the  Spanish  War  have  come  approxi- 
mately 34,000  pension  claims,  which  are  being 
adjudicated  with  all  the  rapidity  exercised  by  a 
well- organized  bureau.  Enlistments  from  the 
Southern  States  between  Apnl  21,  1898,  and 
October  26,  1898,  when  the  Spanish  War  was  on, 
were  in  number  4,399.  Having  in  view  also 
the  Philippine  War,  the  numbers  enlisting  from 
the  Southern  States  between  the  date  last  named 
and  January  1,  1900,  was  8,136,  only  1,591  of 
these  being  colored. 

The  South  is  fairly  identified  with  all  that 
promotes    the  nation's  glory  and   maintains  its 


lienor  ;  and  if  the  figures  showing  Southern  rep- 
resentation in  the  nation's  armies  appear  small, 
one  only  has  to  remember  that  ratio  as  to  popu- 
lation must  be  always  considered.  And,  thus 
serving  the  nation,  she  is  sharing  its  bounty. 

Nearly  1,000,000  pensioners  were  paid  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  and  they  received 
J138, 462, 130.65.  Of  these  pensioners,  only 
179,553  were  residents  of  the  15  Southern 
States  (including  Missouri  and  Maryland),  and 
they  were  paid  $24,327,294.90.  The  State  of 
Ohio  alone  received,  for  the  same  period,  more 
than  half  as  much — i.e.,  $15,171,113.21! 

About  334,000  soldiers,  exclusive  of  colored 
troops,  were  furnished  to  the  Union  Army  from 
the  Southern  States  during  the  Rebellion,  and  it 
is  shown  by  the  records  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  pensioners  residing  in  those  States  came  from 
the  Northern  States. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  sprinkling 
of  population  from  Northern  settlers,  not  often 
in  aggregations,  but  scattered  through  the  farm- 
ing communities,  and  bringing  with  them  the 
energy  and  push  of  their  colder  latitude.  Sub- 
divisions of  old  farms  have  been  occupied  not 
only  by  brave  and  hardy  young  Northerners,  but 
by  thrifty  old  men  who  are  tilling  the  very  soil 
over  which  they  marched  with  Sherman  to  the 
sea  nearly  two  score  years  ago.  It  adds  to  their 
usefulness  as  citizens  that  a  quarterly  stipend 
comes  to  so  many  of  them  from  the  Government. 
Twenty- four  millions  paid  annually  cannot  but 
be  felt  in  a  region  so  widely  agricultural,  when 
distributed  in  small  sums  four  times  a  year. 

The  Southern  people  do  not  expect  that  the 
United  States  will  ever  pension  men  as  a  reward 
for  taking  up  arms  against  the  Government ;  but 
they  do  expect,  and  already  have  the  benefit  of, 
more  and  more  liberal  action  as  to  recognition  of 
everything  the  Southern  men  individually  have 
ever  done  for  the  Government  since  the  day  when 
Lee  handed  Grant  his  sword  and  Grant  was  too 
much  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  to  take  it. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Col. 
H.  Clay  Evans,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
and  one  who  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  execute 
the  pension  laws  rightly,  is  in  favor  of  removing 
the  disability  under  Section  4716,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  applied  to  ex- Confederates  who  enlisted 
in  the  Union  army  and  are  seeking  pensions 
under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  just  as  this  dis- 
ability has  already  been  partially  removed  in 
cases  filed  under  the  general  law.  Removing  old 
stains  from  the  record  will  not  plunge  the  South- 
ern heart  into  a  wild  passion  for  claiming  pensions. 

There  is  no  South,  there  is  no  North,  in  the 
United  States  Pension  Bureau.  Every  applicant 
from  every  section  is  fairly  dealt  with,  under  the 
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provisions  of  the  law.  A  pension  claim  admits 
of  no  political  bias.  Indirectly,  the  business  of 
the  Bureau  affects  all  the  people,  while  the  num- 
ber directly  affected  is  growing  faster  than  the 
old  pensioners  are  dying.  Recent  wars  can 
hardly  be  deemed  unmitigated  misfortunes,  since 
they  have  united  the  North  and  the  South  in  a 
new  comradeship  ;  and  the  comradeship  will  find 
its  seal  in  the  recognition  of  service  accorded  in 


the  pension  system.  The  air  is  full  of  this  new 
comradeship.  Many  names  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Southern  people  are  *<to  the  front" — with 
Fitzhugh  Lee  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  < '  Fighting  Joe  "  Wheeler  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  General  Long- 
street  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  and  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  widow  of 
General  Pickett  in  Government  service. 


JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION. 


THE  question  of  restricting  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  has  recently  pre- ' 
sen  ted  itself  anew,  by  reason  of  certain  new  con- 
ditions and  circumstances.  One  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  existing  Chinese  exclusion  act  will 
expire  next  year  by  limitation  of  the  time  period. 
It  went  into  operation  on  May  5,  1892,  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  that  will  end  in  May  of 
next  year.  The  State  of  California  is  oflBcially 
exerting  itself  to  secure  the  reenactment,  with 
certain  amendments,  of  this  Chinese  exclusion 
law,  and  the  Hon.  Julius  Kahn,  representing  the 
San  Francisco  district  in  Congress,  last  month 
introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  Geary  Act  for 
twenty  years,  to  1922,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
amend  it  in  certain  details  having  to  do  chiefly 
with  means  for  its  enforcement. 

Another  reason  for  fresh  discussion  of  the 
question  of  Asiatic  immigration  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  there 
was  a  very  sudden  and  large  influx  of  Japanese 
laborers  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Although  the 
exclusion  acts  had  been  directed  solely  against 
Chinese,  the  Japanese  laborers  had  not  until 
lately  shown  any  disposition  to  come  to  this 
country.  At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1890, 
there  were  only  about  2,000  Japanese,  all  told, 
in  the  United  States  ;  but  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1900  they  were  for  a  while  arriving  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  thousand  a  week.  There 
arose  in  California  and  neighboring  States  an 
alarmed  agitation  against  Japanese  immigration, 
and  a  demand  that  the  exclusion  acts  be  extended 
to  include  the  Japanese,  and  perhaps  some  other 
Asiatic  races. 

This  sudden  and  remarkable  increase  of  Jap- 
anese immigration  was  probably  due,  in  part,  to 
the  misrepresentations  of  agents  for  steamship 
lines  and  coolie-labor  contractors,  and  also  in 
some  part  to  the  belief  in  Japan  that  a  war  was 
about  to  break  out  with  Russia,  which  might 
lead  to  extensive  compulsory  military  service. 
The  tidal  wave  came  to  an  abrupt  end  through 
the  action  of  the  Japanese  Government  itself. 
So  acute,  however,  is  the  feeling  on  the  Pacific 


Coast  that  Asiatic  immigration  is  harmful,  not 
only  to  American  labor,  but  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  at  large,  that  there  is  some 
continued  demand  that  the  occasion  for  extending 
the  anti-Chinese  act  be  improved  to  broaden  the 
measure,  and  make  it  also  prohibitive  of  Japa- 
nese and  other  classes  of  Asiatics. 

Apropos  of  this  question,  we  have  received  from 
President  Jordan,  of  the  Stanford  University,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  great 
Japanese  scholar.  Professor  Mitsukuri,  of  the 
University  of  Japan,  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  influential  leaders  of  the  brilliant  nation  to 
which  he  belongs.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Jordan^s  permission  to 
publish  all  the  portions  of  this  letter  which  relate 
to  the  subject  of  immigration,  and  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  These 
portions  are  as  follows  : 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  PERSONAL  LETTER  TO 
DR.  DAVID  S.  JORDAN. 

The  history  of  the  international  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  is  full  of  epi- 
sodes which  evince  an  unusually  strong  and  almost 
romantic  friendship  existing  between  the  two  nations. 
In  the  first  place,  Japan  has  never  forgotten  that  it 
was  America  who  first  roused  her  from  the  lethargy  of 
centuries  of  secluded  life.  It  was  through  the  earnest 
representations  of  America  that  she  concluded  the  first 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  in  modern  times  and 
opened  her  country  to  the  outside  world.  Then,  all 
through  the  early  struggles  of  Japan  to  obtain  a  stand- 
ing among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  America 
always  stood  by  Japan  as  an  elder  brother  by  a  younger 
sister.  It  was  always  America  who  first  recognized  the 
rights  of  Japan  in  any  of  her  attempts  to  regain  au- 
tonomy within  her  own  territory.  A  large  percentage 
of  foreign  teachers  working  earnestly  in  schools  were 
Americans,  and  many  a  Japanese  recalls  with  grati- 
tude the  great  efforts  his  American  teachers  made  on 
his  behalf.  Then,  kindness  and  hospitality  shown 
thousands  of  youths  who  went  over  to  America  to  ob- 
tain their  education  have  gone  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  nation  ;  and  what  is  more,  many  of  those  students 
themselves  are  now  holding  important  positions  in  the 
country,  and  they  always  look  back  with  affectionate 
feelings  to  their  stay  in  America.  Again,  such  an  event 
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as  the  return  of  the  Simonoseki  indemnity — the  like  of 
which  is  seldom  witnessed  in  international  relations— 
has  helped  greatly  to  raise  the  regard  in  which  America 
is  held  by  the  Japanese.  Neither  is  it  forgotten  how 
sympathetic  America  was  in  the  late  Japan-China  War. 
Thus,  take  it  all  in  all,  there  is  no  country  which  is 
regaiided  by  the  largest  mass  of  the  Japanese  in  so 
friendly  and  cordial  a  manner  as  America. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sort  of  incredulity  that  we 
receive  the  news  that  some  sections  of  the  American 
people  are  clamoring  to  have  a  law  passed  prohibiting 
the  landing  of  Japanese  in  America.  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable to  the  intelligent  Japanese  that  there  may  be 
some  undesirable  elements  among  the  lower-class  Jap- 
anese who  emigrate  to  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and  if  such 
proves  to  be  the  case,  after  due  investigation  by  proper 
authorities,  the  remedy  might  easily  be  sought,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  by  coming  to  a  diplomatic  understanding 
on  the  matter  and  by  eliminating  the  objectionable 
feature.  The  Japanese  Government  would,  without 
doubt,  be  open  to  reason.  But  to  pass  a  law  condemn- 
ing the  Japanese  wholesale,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  Japanese,  would  be  striking  a  blow  at 
Japan  at  her  most  sensitive  point.  The  unfriendly  act 
would  be  felt  more  keenly  than  almost  anything  con- 
ceivable. An  open  declaration  of  war  would  not  be 
resented  as  much.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Japan 
has  had  a  long  struggle  in  recovering  those  rights  of  an 
independent  state  which  she  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
foreign  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  intercourse  with 
them,  and  in  obtaining  a  standing  in  the  civilized 
world.  And  if,  now  that  the  goal  is  within  tho  meas- 
urable distance,  her  old  friend,  who  may  be  said  in 
some  sense  to  be  almost  responsible  for  having  started 
her  in  this  career,  should  turn  back  on  her  and  say  she 
will  no  longer  associate  with  her  on  equal  terms,  the 
resentment  must  necessarily  be  very  bitter.  The  entire 
loss  of  prestige  in  Japan  may  not  seem  much  to  the 
Americans ;  but  are  not  the  signs  too  evident  that  in  the 
coming  century  that  part  of  the  world  known  as  the  Far 
East  is  going  to  be  the  seat  of  some  stupendous  con- 
vulsions from  which  great  nations  like  America  can- 
not keep  themselves  clear  if  they  would?  And  is  it 
not  most  desirable  that  in  this  crisis  those  countries 
which  have  a  community  of  interests  should  not  have 
misunderstandings  with  one  another  ?  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  American  statesmen  will  estimate 
those  large  problems  at  their  proper  value,  and  not  let 
them  be  overshadowed  by  partisan  considerations. 

For  my  own  part,  1  cannot  think  that  the  American 

people  will  fail  in  this  matter  in  their  sense  of  justice 

and  fair  play  toward  a  weaker  neighbor,  and  such  a 

movement  as  the  present  must,  it  seems  to  me,  pass 

away  like  a  nightmare.    But  if  ever  a  law  should  be 

passed,  directed  against  the  Japanese  as  Japanese,  it 

will  be  a  sorrowful  day  personally  to  me.    It  was  my 

good  fortune  to  spend  several  years  of  my  younger  days 

in  two  of  the  great  universities  of  America,  and  to  be 

made  to  feel  at  home  as  strangers  seldom  are.    I  would 

rather  not  say  in  what  affection  I  hold  America,  lest  I 

be  accused  of  insincerity ;  but  this  much  I  may  say,  that 

some  of  the  best  and  dearest  friends  I  have  in  the  world 

are  Americans.    But  the  day  such  a  law  as  spoken  of 

should  be  enacted,  I  should  feel  that  a  veil  had  been 

placed  between  them  and  myself,  and  that  I  could  never 

be  the  same  to  them  nor  they  to  me.    May  such  a  thing 

never  come  to  pass  I  (Signed) 

Kakichi  Mitsukuri. 


With  every  word  of  this  letter,  thoughtful 
Americans  who  understand  the  whole  situation 
must,  it  seems  to  us,  find  themselves  in  cordial 
agreement.  It  is  of  high  importance  to  us  to 
maintain  unbroken  the  tradition  of  close  friend- 
ship with  Japan.  That  country  possesses  a  re- 
sponsible government,  in  the  hands  of  enlightened 
statesmen,  and  many  of  its  leading  administra- 
tors are  men  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
United  States  and  understand  fully  the  econom- 
ic and  political  conditions  that  exist  among  us. 
Japanese  students  have  been  welcome  in  our  uni- 
versities ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  strength  and  advan- 
tage to  us  that  so  many  of  them,  who  had  formed 
associations  and  friendships  here,  are  now  in- 
fluential in  their  own  land.  Japanese  public 
men  do  not  favor  the  policy  of  encouraging  the 
emigration  of  their  own  people.  The  population 
of  Japan  is  not  increasing  at  an  undue  rate, 
but  has,  on  the  contrary,  made  only  a  very 
moderate  gain  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  fields  of  employment  have  been 
greatly  increased  in  Japan,  and  it  is  and  will 
remain  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  employ  the  whole  population,  either  in  the 
present  island  territories  of  Japan,  including  the 
newly  acquired  Formosa,  or  else  on  the  neigh- 
boring Asiatic  coasts.  Furthermore,  the  Japa- 
nese are  too  well  instructed  in  economics  and 
sociology  to  misunderstand  the  objections  that 
are  felt  in  California  against  the  subjection  of 
white  labor  to  competition  from  labor  of  other 
races  having  a  different  standard  of  living. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  such  power  of 
control  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  emigration 
of  Japanese  coolie  laborers  to  countries  where 
their  arrival  would  have  a  tendency  to  disturb 
governmental  relations.  The  growth  of  foreign 
trade  must  result  in  the  establishment  of  numer- 
ous branch  business  houses,  manned  by  Ameri- 
cans, in  Japanese  as  well  as  other  Asiatic  cities. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  natural  that  the 
growing  market  in  the  United  States  for  Japa- 
nese goods  should  result  in  the  establishment 
here  of  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  Japa- 
nese importers  and  business  men.  There  should 
be  no  agitation  against  these  men,  any  more 
than  against  European  importers  in  New  York. 
The  coolie-labor  question  is  a  wholly  different 
thing,  and  that  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Japanese  Government.  The  main 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  great  desira- 
bility of  doing  nothing  to  offend  the  nation 
which  of  all  others  in  the  world  probably  enter- 
tains the  most  genuine  and  unaffected  feelings 
of  friendship  toward  our  country.  Japan  will 
apply  the  tests,  and  we  may  safely  be  hospitable 
to  those  who  come. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


LINCOLN'S  DUEL  WITH  DOUGLAS. 

IN  the  February  Ltppincotfsj  Col.  Charles  Pom - 
eroy  Button  gives  some  fresh  and  readable 
reminiscences  of  Lincoln,  who  was  his  friend 
personally,  and  his  antagonist  politically.  One 
of^the  best  of  these  is  the  description  of  the  scene 
'in  which  Lincoln  and  Douglas  arranged  that 
memorable  duel  in  debate  which  had  such  a 
momentous  effect  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

^  It  was  arranged  that  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
should  meet  at  the  Tremont  House,  in  Chicago, 
and  arrange  informally  the  terms  of  the  debate. 
We  quote  Colonel  Button's  account  of  this  re- 
markable scene  : 

*  *  Fate  allotted  that  I  should  make  a  third  at 
that  informal  meeting,  the  only  person  present 
besides  the  two  great  principals.  I  was  then  a 
customs  inspector  in  the  Chicago  custom-house, 
and  happened  to  be  in  Judge  Douglas'  parlor 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  came  in.  A 
number  of  other  Democrats  were  there  likewise  ; 
in  fact,  the  gathering  had  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ward  caucus  ;  but,  as  if  by  common 
consent.  Democrats  and  Republicans  made  haste 
to  bow  themselves  away.  I  went  with  the  rest, 
but  just  outside  the  door  happened  to  remember 
a  batch  of  letters  Judge  Douglas  had  asked  me 
to  post  for  him,  so  went  back.  As  Douglas 
caught  sight  of  me,  he  said  :  <  Charlid,  please 
open  a  window  ;  the  smoke  here  is  almost  stifling.  * 

*  <  While  I  was  lowering  it,  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
jocularly  :  *  Judge,  do  you  think  it  is  quite  safe — 
this  leaving  us  alone  together  ? '  Douglas  laughed 
and  answered  :  *  Perhaps  not. '  Still  I  hardly 
knew  whether  to  go  or  stay.  Mr.  Lincoln,  I 
think,  saw  my  embarrassment.  He  handed  me 
a  fresh  copy  of  the  Democrat^  asking  :  *  Have  you 
seen  what  Long  John  has  to  say  ? ' 

'  *  In  the  ambush  of  the  paper,  from  the  room's 
far  end,  I  looked  at  and  listened  to  a  conference 
truly  informal.  Douglas  set  the  ball  rolling.  *  I 
believe,  Mr.  Lincoln,'  he  said,  *it  is  your  idea 
that  we  speak  jointly  in  every  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  the  State  ? ' 

*  *  *  Yes, '  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  *  that  is  my  idea.  I 
think,  judge,  we  had  better  leave  details  to  our 
friends.  I  will  name  one,  you  one  ;  we  leave 
everything  to  them,  and  agree  that  in  case  of 
disagreement  they  shall  choose  an  umpire  ;  but  if 
the  umpire's  decision  is  not  satisfactory  to  both, 
why,  we  will  meet  privately  and  agree  to  dis- 
agree, though  I  don't  in  the  least  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  disagreement.' 


<*  <  Nor  I,'  said  Douglas.  <  What  you  propose 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  As  my  friend,  I  name 
Thomas  L.  Harris.' 

<*  <  And  I  Norman  B.  Judd,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

**  It  was  a  queer  choice,  but  a  master- move  on 
Lincoln's  part.  Norman  B.  Judd  was  the  man 
who  of  all  others  had  defeated  him  for  the  Senate. 
With  a  handful  of  supporters,  he  had  caused  the 
deadlock  which  eventuated  in  Lincoln's  with- 
drawal. To  be  thus  chosen  placated  him  and 
made  him  Lincoln's  firm  friend.  Let  it  be  said 
of  him  further  that  he  was  among  the  sharpest 
political  manipulators  of  his  time.  Lincoln's 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  was  due  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man.  Indeed,  he  was 
for  years  one  of  Lincoln's  firmest,  most  devoted, 
and  least  scrupulous  adherents. 

'*  <  Well,  that  ends  the  matter.  Let's  havfe  a 
drink  on  it,' Judge  Douglas  said,  moving  toward 
the  sideboard  and  setting  out  two  bottles.  *  I 
believe  you  take  old  Bourbon.' 

*<  *  Not  with  Ike  Cook's  Otard,  vintage  of  1808, 
before  me,'  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  reaching  for  the 
other  bottle.  A  pony  each  suflBced  the  two  states- 
men ;  then  Judge  Douglas  lit  a  Principe  and 
offered  one  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  I  think  that 
gentleman  declined.  Puffing  at  his  own,  Douglas 
said  :  *  It  seems  to  me  we  had  as  well  call  back 
our  friends — ^there  is  nothing  more  that  needs  to 
be  said  on  this  subject.* 

*<By  way  of  answer,  Lincoln  merely  nodded. 
With  the  nod  ended  all  reference  to  a  momentous 
political  event." 

THE  PLAN  OF  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

IN  Frank  Leslie^ s  Popular  Monthly  for  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  John  W.  Mayo  writes  on  the  rec- 
ord of  electricity  as  summed  up  at  the  Buffalo 
Pan-American  Exposition.  He  tells  us  that  the 
visitors  to  Buffalo  this  year  will  see  electricity 
used  in  more  different  ways  than  was  ever  shown 
in  one  spot  before  The  farmer  will  be  able  to 
see  how  it  may  assist  in  the  propagation  of  his 
crops.  The  housewife  can  observe  its  useful- 
ness in  heating  her  flatirons.  The  banker  will 
have  a  demonstration  of  its  efficiency  in  guarding 
his  strong-boxes  from  burglars. 

HOW    THE   EXPOSITION    18    LAID   OUT. 

<<  For  the  housing  of  these  displays,  the  man- 
agers of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  are  pro- 
viding a  splendid  building,  with  inside  dimen- 
sions of  150  by  500  feet,   which  will  provide 
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75,000    square    feet   of   exhibition    space.     The 
building  occupiea  a  central  point  in  the  exposi- 
tion  grounds,  and   is  designed,   like  the  other 
structures  of  the  fair,  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish 
Renaissance.      Its  liigh-arched  entrance  between 
tall  towers,  its  colonnades  and  broad,  overhang, 
ing  eaves,  and,  most  of  all,  its  brilliant  mural  col- 
oring, will  give  it  an  appearance  of  lightness  and 
beauty  in  keeping  with  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted.     Toaupply 
the  electricity  needed 
for  use  as  power  in 
diSerent  parts  of  the 
exposition,  a  station 
located    upon    the 
grounds  will  develop 
4,000    horse-power. 
The  current  obtained 
from   Niagara's  wa- 
ter,  therefore,    will 
be  employed  wholly 
in  flooding  the  courts 
and  squares  with  illu- 
mination—  in   turn- 
ing the  fountains  in- 
to '  waters  of  light. 
More  than   200,000 
incandescent     lamps 
will  be  used  for  these 
purposes,  in  addition 
to  the  arc  lamps  light- 
ing the  interiors  of 
the  buildings, 

"The  centerpiece 
of  the  exposition  is 
the  Electric  Tower. 
The  lower  portion  is 
built  upon  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  with  colon- 
nades extending  in 
either  direction  in 
the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle. These  colon- 
nades are  75  feet 
high,  and  above 
them  the  main  body 
of  the  tower  rises  in 
three  diminishing 
sections  to  a  height 

of  300  feet  greater.  The  summit  of  this  tower 
is  surmounted  by  a  superb  figure  in  hammered 
brass  typifying  Light. 

"Rows  of  incandescent  lamps  will  outline 
every  feature  of  the  tower,  40,000  of  them  being 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  those 
required  for  lighting  the  interior.  In  passing, 
it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  350  tons  of  insu- 
lated   copper    will    be    required    for   the  wiring 


of  the  tower,  and  that  400  miles  of  wire  will  be 
used. 

' '  At  the  base  of  the  tower,  within  the  segment 
of  its  curving  wings,  will  be  a  magnificent  cas- 
cade. The  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  tum- 
bling down  from  ledge  to  ledge  will  be  illu- 
minated by  powerful  lamps,  and  the  solid  panel 
of  ■brilliantly  lighted,  varicolored  spray  will  very 
appropriately  form  tlie  chief  aquatic  feature  of 
'the  Rainbow  City.' 
"This  cascade, 
with  the blazingEIec- 
tric  Tower  for  its 
background,  will  be 
at  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Fountains, 
a  long  expanse  of 
water,  in  which  ev- 
ery brilliant  effect 
that  can  be  produced 
by  the  combination 
of  water  and  elec- 
tricity will  be  dis- 
played. It  will  con- 
tain 'mirror  lakes' 
illuminated  by  bid- 
den lights,  fountains 
spurting  brilliant 
sprays  in  particular 
designs,  lily-ponds  in 
which  the  flowers 
supported  by  the 
floating  pads  will 
be  carefully  screened 
electric  lamps,  and 
abroad  lake,  which, 
illuminated  from  be- 
low, will  seem  a  bub- 
bling mass  of  golden 
fluid.  Some  idea  of 
the  extensive  scale 
upon  which  the  aqua 
tic  features  of  the  ex- 
position are  planned 
may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  the 
pumps  that  are  to 
circulate  the  water 
for  the  lakes  and 
fountains  are  to  have  a  capacity  of  250,000  gal-  - 
Ions  per  minute. 

"  At  night,  with  the  illuminated  fountains  at 
full  play,  the  lakes  glistening  and  sparkling  with 
their  invisible  lights,  the  various  buildings  out- 
lined by  the  200,000  incandescent  lamps  which 
are  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Electric  Tower  overtopping  all  with  its  dazzling 
effulgence,  the  scene  revealed  will   De  an  electric 
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fairyland.  The  most  beautiful  effect  of  ail  will 
be  in  the  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  arti- 
ficial day.  When  dusk  has  fallen,  the  current 
will  be  turned  on  gradually,  so  that  the  lights, 
beginning  with  a  faint  glow,  will  increase  grad 
ually  to  their  full  brilliancy.  The  process  will 
occupy  about  fifty  seconds,  and  will  involve  the 
wasting  of  a  large  amount  of  current,  but  it  will 
produce  a  beautiful  natural  effect  never  before 
achieved  in  large  applications  of  electricity  for 
illumination." 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  CAREER  OF  RICHARD 
CROKEB. 

IN  the  February  McCluTe's,  Mr.  William  Allen 
White  gives  a  striking  account  of  Richard 
Croker,  in  line  with  the  same  writer's  notable 
character  sketch  of  Mark  Hanna  in  November 
last.  Mr  White  lias  looked  up  the  ancestry  of 
the  head  of  Tammany  with  interesting  results. 

"  Richard  Croker  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and 
popular  belief  has  labeled  him  Irish.  Yet  the 
blood  that  governs  Croker's  character  is  English 
blood,  not  Irish,  for  the  Croker  family  came  to 
Ireland  about  six  generations  ago  from  England. 
The  Crokers  were  people  of  quality,  and  in  the 
family  was  a  surveyor-general,  a  poet  and  wit, 
a  great  editor  and  literary  wrangler  of  parts, 
and  such  courtiers,  barristers,  soldiers,  and  citi- 
zens as  set  the  stage  for  the  historical  plays  of 
the  period.  Until  the  last  generation,  each 
Croker  lived  like  the  'Thane  of  Cawdor' — 'a 
prosperous  gentleman.'  Hut  the  fighting  devil 
seems  to  have  been  big  in  all  of  them  ;  and 
Richard  Croker's  grandfather  apparently  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  especially  active  devil,  for  the 
grandfather  named  Croker's  sire  Eyre  Coot, 
after  Sir  Eyre  Coot,  a  dashing  Limerick  soldier, 
who  fought  England's  battles  all  over  the  world, 
and  whoso  hones  now  rest  in  Westminster,  the 
wearer  of  them  having  grown  black  in  the  face 
with  rage,  and  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  heat  of 
battle  at  the  prospect  of  defeat.  Whatflver  mar- 
tial spirit  there  may  have  been  in  Eyre  Coot 
Croker  was  spent  in  finding  food  and  shelter 
tor  a  large  family,  of  which  Richard  Croker  was 
'  the  youngest  member.  When  the  family  fell 
upon  evil  times,  Eyre  Coot  Croker  emigrated 
with  his  flock  to  America.  They  passed  New 
York,  and  went  to  a  place  near  Cincinnati.  They 
remained  there  but  a  short  time,  returning  to 
New  York  about  1850.  The  lad  Richard  picked 
up  a  meager  education  in  the  public  schools,  for 
the  Crokers  were  Protestants.  (Richard  has 
since  become  a  Catholic. )  In  the  fifties,  young 
("roker  entered  the  machine-shops  of  what  is  now 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.     He  was  in  his 


early  teens  when  he  began  to  learn  the  machin- 
ist's trade,  but  lie  was  such  a  strapping  young- 
ster that  there  is  to-day  a  Croker  myth  in  the 
shops  made  of  stories  of  his  prowess.  As  a 
blacksmith  he  could  swing  a  sledge  in  each  hand. 

A    MASTER    HECHANIO. 

"They  say — and  there  are  those  who  have 
nursed  broken  heads  to  remember  Dick  Croker — 
that  as  a  young  man  his  limbs  and  his  chest  were 
covered  with  swarthy  black  hair  ;  also  that  he  not 
only  fought  at  the  drop  of  the  hat,  but  often 
jogged  the  hand  which  held  the  hat,  being  an 
impatient  lud  with  no  stomach  for  dalliance.  He 
learned  his  trade  thoroughly.  They  tell  how  he 
built  &  locomotive  with  his  own  hands,  put  it  to- 
gether, ran  it  out  of  the  shops,  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  company  after  testing  its  speed  on  a  trial 
trip.  His  hands  were  highly  educated,  if  his 
head  lacked  a  knowledge  of  the  stuff  of  which 
text-books  are  made.  He  took  his  master's  de- 
gree in  the  shops,  and  was  graduated  as  master 
mechanic,  having  learned  industry,  handicraft, 
and  tlie  simpler  uses  of  physical  courage.  He 
left  his  alma  mater  with  the  welter-weight  cham- 
pionship of  tlie  institution  as  a  wrestler,  a  boxer, 
and  a  swimmer.  He  was  admitted  to  full  part- 
nership, and  soon  thereafter  to  leadership,  in  a 
political  concern  engaged  in  picking  up  a  more 
or  less  honest  living,  one  way  and  another,  known 
of  men  as  the  Fourth  Avenue  Tunnel  Gang.  In 
this  institution  Croker  took  post-graduate  work 
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in  sociology,  physics,  and  political  ethics.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  rude  appliances  of  the  lab- 
oratory, which  covered  an  area  of  ten  squares. 
The  assistant,  who  was  managing  the  affairs  for 
Boss  Tweed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
tunnel,  would  not  supply  chemicals  to  Croker  and 
his  fellow-students,  and  otherwise  this  assistant 
hindered  the  intellectual  development  of  the  gang. 
So  the  gang  set  out  to  find  the  Holy  Grail  in  New 
York  politics,  and  to  show  Mr.  Tweed  what  a 
group  of  young  men  of  high  ideals  and  two  nim- 
ble fists  each  may  do  toward  attaining  the  Good, 
the  True,  and  the  Beautiful.  Croker  being  a 
husky  boy  was  chosen  to  run  for  alderman  in  due 
time  in  the  St.  Georgian  contest  with  the  dragon 
Tweed.  Croker  won.  Tweed  went  to  Albany 
and  legislated  Croker  out  of  office.  That  was  in 
1871.  Croker  ran  again.  Again  he  won.  Tweed 
was  overthrown.  The  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Tunnel  Gang  triumphed.  Croker 
took  his  Ph.D.  in  the  study  of  mankind,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession." 

CROKEB    AND    TWEED. 

When  Croker  ran  for  alderman  in  opposition 
to  Boss  Tweed's  wishes,  he  was  elected,  and 
helped  to  pull  down  Tweed.  *  <  Tweed  fell,  not 
because  he  was  a  thief,  but  because  he  did  not 
tell  the  truth  to  his  fellow-thieves ;  they  found 
they  could  not  trust  him,  and  Croker  learned  in 
Tweed's  downfall  the  one  trick  which  has  given 
Croker  power, — he  learned  to  tell  those  who 
trusted  him  the  exact  truth,  and  to  make  a  lie 
the  cardinal  sin  in  his  code." 

At  the  time  that  John  Kelly  rose  to  the  boss' 
throne  in  Tammany,  Croker  was  district  leader, 
and  Kelly  made  him  a  sort  of  privy  councilor, 
giving  him  the  office  and  title  of  city  chamber- 
lain. Mr.  White  says  Croker  conducted  the 
various  offices  he  held — coroner,  city  chamber- 
lain, and  fire  commissioner — decently  and  without 
scandal. 

CROKER    BECOMES    KINO. 

*<  When  John  Kelly  died,  the  crown  came  to 
Croker  by  natural  selection.  He  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Tammany. 
That  is  his  office  to-day.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  composed  of  five  district  leaders  out  of  the 
thirty- seven  in  New  York.  Under  each  leader 
are  a  score  of  precinct  captains,  each  of  whom 
is  set  over  four  or  five  hundred  people  ;  the  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  tribes  of  nationality  and  also 
subdivided  into  clans.  This  organization,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  political  creeds  or  plat- 
forms, but  coheres  out  of  greed  for  public  taxes 
and  public  privileges,  is  the  most  perfect  voting- 
machine  on  earth.     To  the  royal  head  of  this  sys- 


tem Croker  came  as  a  journeyman  who  nad 
worked  up  from  bound-boy.  He  was  made  king 
by  grace  of  his  strong  right  arm  and  a  steel  brain 
sharpened  on  a  man- hunter's  whetstone.  Pas- 
sionate— and  by  that  token  soft-hearted — simple 
as  a  child,  acquisitive,  shrewd,  in  a  narrow 
groove,  like  a  machine,  sordid  at  the  core,  and 
ignorant  of  civilization  as  a  Hun,  Croker  came 
to  his  throne  a  troglodyte  king  over  a  race  of 
cavemen." 

HOW    CROKER    MADE    HIS    MONEY. 

' '  When  he  went  into  Wall  Street  he  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  methods  there  as  the  Mahdi. 
The  men  who  played  his  hand  for  him  needed  a 
friend  at  the  soul  of  things  in  New  York  City, 
and  they  knew  where  the  soul  of  things  was. 
They  did  not  buy  Croker.  He  accepted  no 
bribe.  He  is  true  to  his  friends,  and  his  friends 
stand  by  him.  He  made  real- estate  investments, 
and  his  advance  knowledge  of  the  proposed  pub- 
lic improvements  made  his  investments  profit- 
able. He  bought  stock  in  city  industrials,  and 
his  friends  in  office  protected  his  investments, 
and  the  stock  rose  and  Croker  skimmed  off  the 
cream.  He  frankly  acknowledges  that  what 
street  parlance  calls  his  political  pull  represents 
his  capital.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  accu- 
mulating this  influence,  and  he  checks  on  it  now 
as  an  old  man  would  check  on  his  life's  savings, 
rather  proudly  than  otherwise." 

Mr.  White  reminds  us  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Croker  is  one  of  the  great  powers  in 
American  politics.  He  goes  further,  and  says 
that  he  believes  Croker's  death  to-day  would  be  * 
a  calamity  to  the  city,  *  *  for  no  other  man  in  all 
Tammany  who  might  succeed-  him  is  bo  honest 
as  Croker." 

RAPID  TRANSIT  SUBWAYS  IN  GREAT  CITIES. 

AN  article  in  the  last  number  of  Municipal  _ 
Affairs  for  1900  shows  that  systems  of  elec- 
tric subways  for  urban  transportation  have  been 
or  are  now  being  built  in  at  least  six  of  the 
world's  great  cities, — Paris,  Budapest,  Glasgow, 
London,  Boston,  and  New  York, — making  no 
account  of  the  short  sections  of  Berlin's  elevated 
road  which  are  underground. 

London's  underground  roads. 

In  London,  steam  has  been  used  as  the  motive 
power  on  the  underground  roads  for  many  years. 
The  construction  of  these  lines  attained  great 
proportions.  Within  a  six-mile  radius  of  Char- 
ing Cross  there  are  now  300  miles  of  road  and 
more  than  270  stations.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  steam  underground  lines  carry  more  than 
300,000,000  passengers  annually. 
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Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  system  of 
traasportation  are  thus  described  : 

"The   unpleasant  features   of  travel   in   the 
'  underground  ' — the  dingy  entrances,  the  dark 
tunnels,  the  dirty,  crowded,  and    dimly  lighted 
cars,  the  sulphurous  fumes  from  the  engines,  the 
dirt-Iftdeu  air — were  appreciated  from  the  start, 
and  grew  worse  as  the  traffic  increased.     The 
lines  were  mostly  near  the  surface, 
and  openings  were  provided  at  short 
intervals  to  permit  the  emoke,  steam, 
and  gas  to  escape,  but  Ihey  very  in- 
adequately performed  that  function. 
The   managers,  with  the  character- 
istic English  slowness  to  adopt  new 
nrtethods,    and    the  desire    to    make 
large  profits,  reminding  one  of  the 
New  York  Manhattan  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company,  refused  to  adopt  elec- 
tric traction,   and  until   1890   there 
was  no  method  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion in  London  other  than  the  steam  roads.'' 

In  that  year  the  City  and  South  London  Elec- 
tric Railway  waa  opened,  about  three  and  one- 
half  miles  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  near 
the  commercial  center  of  the  metropolis  to  the 
suburban  district  of  Stockwell,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames.  The  success  of  this  road  led  to 
the  building  of  a  short  electric  line  between  the 
Waterloo  Station  and  the  Mansion  House,  op- 
posite the  Bank  of  England. 

"The  Central  London  Railroad,  the  latest, 
largest,  and  best  equipped  of  all  London  subways, 
most  nearly  resembles,  from  the  point  of  location, 
the  New  York  subway.  It  runs  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  under  Cheapside,  Newgate,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  and  Oxford  Street,  past  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens, 
to  a  station  in  the  suburban  district  of  Shepherd's 
Bush,  a  total  distance  of  six  and  one-half  miles. 
There  is  a  targe  traffic  toward  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  morning  and  to  the  West  End  in 
the  evening,  and  the  only  means  of  transporta- 
tion until  lately  was  by  omnibus  or  carriage,  or  a 
roundabout  route  via  the  underground.  No 
tramway  has  been  permitted  to  occupy  this  main 
artery,  and  the  new  underground  road  will  greatly 
add  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  London. " 

THE   PARIS   SYSTEU. 

"The  problem  of  rapid  transit  was  first  agi- 
tated in  Paris  almost  half  a  century  ago,  and  as 
early  as  1870  the  municipal  authorities  began 
seriously  to  study  various  solutions.  In  imitation 
of  other  cities,  an  elevated  road  was  proposed  dur- 
ing tJie  eighties,  but  the  esthetic  Parisian  would 
have  aoDO  of  it.  The  beautiful  boulevards,  streets, 
and  public  places,  laid  out  by  Baron  Haussmann 


at  great  expense,  must  be  preserved  at  every  cost. 
And,  true  to  French  custom,  no  plan  would  be 
approved  until  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the 
whole  city  was  formulated.  This  had  been  ac- 
complished by  1896,  an  electric  subway  having 
been  decided  upon.  The  street  traffic  had  become 
so  congested  that  no  more  surface  lines  or  omni- 
bus routes  could  be  added." 


When  it  is  entirely  completed,  the  Paris  sub- 
way system  will  be  nearly  40^  miles  in  length, 
and  will  have  cost  the  city  $36,000,000,  and  the 
operating  company  $10,000,000  more  for  equip- 
ment. Two  additional  sections  have  been  planned, 
and  if  these  are  authorized  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment the  total  length  will  be  increased  to  484 
miles,  and  the  cost  to  between  $45,000,000  and 
$50,000,000. 

At  present,  only  one  section  and  parts  of  two 
others  have  been  completely  constructed  and  put 
in  operation — namely,  the  line  running  from  the 
Vincennes  gate  in  the  east,  past  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Tuileries.  down  the 
Champs  Elys^es  to  the  Place  de  I'fitoile,  from 
which  three  lines  radiate  :  one  to  the  Trocadero, 
one  to  Porte  Dauphiae,  and  one  to  Porte  Maillot. 
The  total  length  is  some  eight  miles,  and  the  cost 
about  $7,000,000  for  construction  alone. 

In  connection  with  similar  undertakings  in  this 
country,  the  contract  between  the  municipality- 
of  Paris  and  the  operating  company  is  interesting. 

"  The 'franchise  runs  for  thirty-five  years,  but 
at  any  time  within  seven  years  from  date  of  con- 
struction the  city  may  acquire  the  lines.  The 
company  agrees  to  maintain  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency,  to  give  to  its  employees  an  annual 
vacation  of  ten  days  with  full  salary,  to  give 
them  full  pay  during  military  instruction  and 
sickness,  to  insure  them  against  accident,  and  to 
pay  to  the  city  two  cents  for  every  first-class 
ticket  and  one  cent  for  every  second-class  ticket 
sold,  with  the  added  provision  that  when  the 
annual  passenger  traffic  exceeds  140,000,000  per- 
sons, this  sum  shall  be  increased,  reaching  at  the 
highest  figure  2. 1  cents  for  each  first-class  and 
l.t  cents  for  each  second  class  ticket.     Am  the 
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of  reaching  tbe  business  districts  without  using 
the  surface  of  the  streets.  Like  Paris,  Boston 
owuB  its  subway  and  has  leased  it  (or  twenty 
years  to  a  private  company.  The  rental  will 
never  be  less  than  4J  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
subway  ;  and  if  this  sum  does  not  amount  to  five 
cents  for  each  car  using  the  subway,  it  must  be 
made  up  to  that  stim.  All  operating  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  company,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  the  city  will  pay  the  fair  value  of  all 
rails,  pipes,  wires,  etc.,  affixed  to  the  subway. 


concession  fixes  the  rate  for  a  first-clasa  ticket  at 
five  cents,  and  for  a  second-class  ticket  at  three 
cents,  and  for  school  children  with  teacher  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  one  cent,  about  one^third  of  the 
entire  receipts  will  go  to  the  municipality  and 
two-thirds  to  the  company.  As  the  cost  will  be 
about  $35,000,000  for  the  lines  thus  far  author- 
ized, an  annual  revenue  of  $1,100,000  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest,  sinking-fund 
charges,  and  Incidental  expenses  ;  operating  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  company  leasing  the  sub- 
way. Thus,  if  the  entire  system  should  carry 
onlv  125,000,000  passengers  annually,  the  city 
would  more  than  pay  all  expenees." 

It  is  believed  that  the  trafEc  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed this  estimate,  and  that  the  city  will  find  the 
subway  a  paying  investment. 

THE  BYSTEUS  OF  BUDAPEST,  OLABOOW,  AND  BOSTON. 

In  Budapest  an  underground  line  has  been 
built  and  equipped,  and  is  being  operated  by  a 
private  company  ;  the  city  has  invested' nothing. 
The  city  has  reserved  the  privilege,  however,  of 
taking  over  the  line  in  1940,  when  the  conces- 
sions for  the  surface  lines  expire,  provided  an- 
nouncement is  made  of  its  intention  two  years 
previouB  to  that  date.  Otherwise  the  franchise 
runs  until  1986.  After  1916  the  city  will  receive 
out  of  the  gross  revenues  from  1  to  5  per  cent., 
calculated  on  a  fixed  scale. 

The  new  Glasgow  subway  passes  under  the 
Clyde  in  two  tunnels  and  connects  the  business 
portions  of  the  city  with  the  residential  sections 
to  the  wast  and  northwest. 

The  Boston  subway  is  not  a  distinct  system, 
bat  merely  affords  to  the  surface  lines  &  meaoa 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SHIP  SUBSIDIES. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  January, 
Mr.  Louis  Windmuller  analyzes  the  Ship 
Subsidy  bill  now  before  Congress,  and  concludes 
that  if  enacted  into  law  it  would  fail  to  accom. 
plish  its  avowed  objects,  since  the  subsidies  for 
which  it  provides  would  chiefly  accrue,  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  American  lines  which  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
passengers  and  expensive  freight.  What  the 
country  really  needs,  says  Mr.  Windmiiller,  is 
carnage  at  reasonable  rates  for  the  immense  yield 
of  our  agriculture  and  for  the  bulky  product  of 

CHEAP  COAL    IN   AMERICAN   BOTTOMS. 

Mr.  Windmiiller,  from  his  study  of  the  ques- 
tion of  American  coal  exportation,  believes  that, 
with  coal  freights  reduced  to  normal  rates,  we 
might  soon  extend  the  export  of  that  commodity. 
which  we  can  mine  for  less  money  than  the 
English  operators,  to  countries  which  England 
now  supplies  with  difficulty.      He  says  : 

"  If  a  bounty  of  25  cents  per  ton  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  on  American  coal  ex- 
ported in  American  bottoms  to  foreign  countries 
where  it  does  not  conflict  with  commercial  trea- 
ties (except  to  Canada  and  Mexico),  it  would 
stimulate  the  exportation  of  this  article,  foster 
the  building  of  colliers  suitable  for  the  trade  by 
our  shipyards,  and  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
rates  of  freight  which  might  enable  us  to  sell  coal 
in  England.  It  would  take  some  time  before 
such  a  bounty  could  involve  the  country  in  any 
considerable  outlay.  Long  before  the  export 
could  increase  to  one-half  of  the  present  British 
exports,  the  trade  would  become  independent 
of  assistance.  Similar  bounties  have  often  been 
paid  by  older  countries  for  similar  objects.  When- 
ever, during  the  eighteenth  century,  cereals  went 
below  cost  of  production,  England  assisted  her 
farmers  by  an  export  bounty  on  wheat.  The 
premiums  which  the  northern  countries  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  have,  since  1892,  paid  on  exports 
of  togM  have  reanlted  in  a  remarkable  extension 
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of  beet-root  cultivation.  Although  the  United 
States,  once  their  best  customers,  impose  upon 
their  sugar  an  additional  duty  equal  to  that 
bounty,  the  production  has  continued  to  increase. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  these  export  boun- 
ties, since  oversupply  has  begun  to  cause  stag- 
nation. 

<  *  If  we  were  to  stimulate  the  production  and 
cheapen  the  supply  of  coal,  we  would  confer  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  benefit  upon  our  country 
than  Germany  has  reaped  from  her  ephemeral 
sugar  bounty.  The  cheaper  fuel  is,  the  greater 
is  the  industrial  power  of  the  nation  which  pro- 
duces it.  Between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  lie  unexplored  coal  fields,  the  supplies  of 
which  are  inexhaustible.  If  some  of  these,  and 
other  hidden  resources  of  our  vast  territory,  were 
made  available  by  small  bounties,  larger  advan- 
tages would  result  to  a  greater  number  of  people, 
at  lesser  cost,  than  can  be  expected  from  the 
mail  steamers  it  is  proposed  to  subsidize. 

*^  But  bounties  are  dangerous  stimulants,  which 
must  be  cautiously  administered  and  carefully 
watched.  They  should  be  paid  for  services  only 
as  long  as  services  are  rendered,  ceasing  when 
their  objects  have  been  accomplished." 

OUR    BURDENSOME    NAVIGATION    LAWS. 

Mr.  Windmiiller  offers  another  proposition  as 
an  alternative  method  of  fostering  our  merchant 
shipping  : 

**  We  might  try  the  experiment  of  allowing 
our  merchants  to  buy  ships  where  they  can  get 
them  on  the  mc^t  favorable  terms,  and  offer  them 
American  registers  on  condition  that  they  engage 
in  transportation  of  our  foreign  commerce,  when 
conducted  by  oflBcers  trained  in  a  United  States 
naval  reserve.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  ap- 
plications for  such  service,  because  it  would 
sooner  lead  to  adequate  pay  and  promotion  than 
enlistment  in  the  regular  navy.  The  privilege 
of  sailing  foreign- built  ships  commanded  by 
American  officers  under  our  flag  would  lead 
toward  a  modification  of  our  antiquated,  whilom 
British,  navigation  laws.  These  statutes,  by 
which  British  shipping  had  been  protected  since 
Cromweirs  time,  were  practically  abandoned  by 
England  in  1849,  while  we  were  her  formidable 
rival,  British  merchants  were  then  permitted 
to  buy  our  ships  and  sail  them  under  their. own 
flag,  when  engaged  in  their  foreign  commerce. 
All  other  maritime  nations  have  followed  this  ex- 
ample except  the  United  States,  and  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  all  other  nations  has  increased, 
while  our  own  has  during  that  time  diminished. 
One  of  the  consequences  has  been  that  American 
merchants,  who  have  found  it  to  be  for  their 
interest  to  buy  English  steamers,  actually  sail 


them  under  the  British  flag — thus  adding  to  the 
power  and  prestige  of  that  country  instead  of 
their  own.  Germany,  since  Bismarck^s  time  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  protection,  has  no  reason 
to  regret  that  she  upholds  free  trade  in  ships. 
The  steam  tonnage  of  her  merchant  marine  has 
increased  1,000  per  cent,  in  twenty-nine  years, 
and  Stettin  has  begun  to  rival  Glasgow  in  fur- 
nishing ships  for  the  world's  trade.  Among 
leading  protectionists,  James  G.  Blaine  declared 
in  favor  of  this  policy,  because  it  would  lead  to 
an  expansion  of  our  trade." 


PANAMA  AND  NICARAGUA  CANALS 
COMPARED. 

IN  the  Forum  for  January,  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Davis,  chief  hydrographer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  offers  a  comparison  of  the 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  routes.  His  article  was 
prepared  before  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  commission,  and  his  estimates  of  cost  do  not 
agree  with  those  made  by  the  commission.  He 
discusses  several  points,  however,  which  are  not 
touched  upon  in  the  commission's  report,  or  at 
least  in  those  portions  of  it  that  have  been  made 
public. 

RELATIVE    POSITION. 

The  matter  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
canals  is  not  yet  well  understood  in  this  country. 
Explaining  this  phase  of  the  question,  Mr.  Davis 
assumes  that  the  chief  uses  of  the  canal  will  be 
for  vessels  passing  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
of  the  United  States  to  t^e  west  coast  of  America 
and  the  ports  of  northern  Asia  and  return,  and 
for  vessels  passing  between  Europe  and  the  west 
coast  of  America  north  of  Valparaiso.  As  the 
distance  from  Atlantic  ports  to  Colon  is  slightly 
shorter  than  to  Grey  town,  but  from  Gulf  ports 
longer,  there  seems  to  be  little  choice  on  this 
side.  On  the  Pacific  side,  however,  the  Panama 
route  is  shorter  by  about  400  miles  for  all  South 
American  ports,  and  the  Nicaragua  by  about  500 
miles  for  all  others,  except  ports  between  the 
two,  which  may  be  neglected.  In  endeavoring 
to  determine  what  these  differences  are,  and  to 
estimate  the  traffic  in  each  direction,  Mr.  Davis 
assumes  that  the  volume  of  traffic  used  will  be 
approximately  ten  million  tons.  The  cost  of 
ocean  transportation  is  seen  to  be  one -half  mill 
per  mile- ton  for  steam  vessels  ;  but  for  sailing 
vessels,  owing  to  the  wind  conditions,  other  as- 
sumptions must  be  made.  The  Nicaragua  route 
is  in  the  zone  of  trades,  which  blow  almost  con- 
stantly most  of  the  year,  calms  being  exceptional ; 
while  Panama  is  in  the  region  of  calms  or  dol- 
drums, which  are  often  so  protracted  as  very 
seriously  to  interfere  with  wind  navigation.     It 
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has  even  been  thought  tliat  a  canal  at  Panama 
could  not  be  wisely  used  for  sailing  vessels, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  involved 
in  approaching  and  leaving  Panama.  By  work- 
ing southward  to  the  equator,  however,  the 
southeast  trades  would  be  reached,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  average  loss  of  time  would  be  far 
from  prohibitory.  Mr.  Davis  cites  a  comparison 
of  the  two  routes  for  sailing  ships  bound  to  and 
from  San  Francisco  in  1880,  by  Lieut.  Frederick 
Collins,  U.S  N.  In  this  comparison  the  sailing 
distance  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  is  esti- 
mated at  5,350  miles,  and  the  number  of  days  at 
37  ;  the  sailing  distance  from  Nicaragua  to  San 
Francisco  at  3,240,  the  days  at  23,  leaving  a 
difference  in  favor  of  Nicaragua  of  2,110  miles 
and  14  days.  On  the  return  from  San  Francisco 
the  difference  is  less,  being  about  600  miles  in 
favor  of  Nicaragua,  and  from  4  to  5  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons.  As  to  the  importance  to 
be  assigned  to  sailing  vessels  as  compared  with 
those  propelled  by  steam,  Mr.  Davis  presents 
statistics  showing  that  about  8.4  per  cent,  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  is  done  in  sailing 
vessels.  It  is  believed  that  a  traffic  of  588,000 
tons  per  annum  would  be  affected  if  the  average 
speed  of  vessels  between  Nicaragua  and  San 
Francisco  is  140  miles  per  day,  as  stated  by 
Lieutenant  Collins  ;  the  advantage  to  Nicaragua 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  1,260  miles,  or  $370,- 
440,  which  capitalized  at  4  per  cent,  corresponds 
to  $9,261,000. 

For  steam  vessels,  the  difference  in  distance 
gives  Nicaragua  the  ad^rantage  in  north-bound 
traffic  of  $1,603,000  per  annum,  and  Panama 
in  south-bound  traffic  of  $549,600.  Nicaragua 
thus  has  a  net  advantage  of  $1,053,400,  which 
capitalized  at  4  per  cent,  corresponds  to  $26,- 
335,000,  making  a  total  advantage  in  favor  of 
Nicaragua  in  round  numbers  of  $35,600,000. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  EACH  ROUTE  SUMMARIZED. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  subject  of 
first  cost, — that  is,  construction,  concession,  right 
of  way,  and  alternative  plans, — Mr.  Davis  gives 
a  table  showing  the  advantages  possessed  by 
each  route  (on  a  basis  of  10,000,000  tons  of 
annual  traffic),  as  follows  : 


-Advantage  in  Favor  of 


Panama. 

Length 121.000,000 

Alignment 2,000,000 

Maintenance 2,000,000 

Operation 2,000,000 

Winds. 1,000,000 

Relative  position 

Health 

Local  commerce 


Nica- 
ragoa. 


186.000,000 
2,000.000 
6,000,000 


Mr.  Davis  does  not,  however,  claim  exactness 
for  these  figures,  admitting  that  some  of  them 
may  be  changed  by  investigations  now  in  prog- 
ress, while  some  others  are  matters  of  opinion 
on  which  experts  may  differ.  Mr.  Davis'  con- 
clusions are  as  follows  : 

*<1.  The  American  people  are  determined  to 
have  an  Isthmian  canal  owned  and  controlled  ex- 
clusively by  the  United  States  Government. 
Having  refused  partnership  with  an  American 
company  in  the  enterprise,  they  will  not  consent 
to  such  partnership  with  any  foreign  company. 

**  2.  If  both  canals  were  constructed  and  oper- 
ated on  the  same  tariff  schedule,  the  Panama 
would  secure  only  the  traffic  to  and  from  South 
American  ports  between  Valparaiso  and  Pana- 
ma, and  Nicaragua  would  secure  all  the  rest, 
nearly  three-fourths.     Therefore, 

**  3.  It  would  be  financially  disastrous  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  canal  at  Panama  in  compe- 
tition with  the  United  States.  This  is  so  ob- 
vious that  funds  to  construct  a  competing  canal 
could  never  be  raised. 

**  Therefore,  it  behooves  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  to  place  a  price  on  its  works,  such  that 
the  American  Government  can  afford  economic- 
ally to  pay,  and  then  complete  the  Panama 
Canal.  Otherwise,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  be 
built,  and  the  work  now  accomplished  at  Panama 
will  be  a  dead  loss." 

In  Mr.  Davis'  opinion,  if  the  Panama  works 
and  rights  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  $30,- 
000,000,  the  United  States  ought  to  purchase 
them  and  complete  this  canal.  •  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  works  and  rights  are  held  at  more 
than  $40,000,000,  the  United  States  ought  to 
construct  the  Nicaragua  Canal  in  preference. 


Totals. ...y. 128,000,000  $48,600,000 

Less 28.000,000 

Advantage  in  favor  of  Nicaragoa |lfi,600,000 


ST.  THOMAS  AND  PORTO  RICO. 

APROPOS  of  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies  by  the  United 
States,  a  paper  by  Maj.  W.  A.  Glassford,  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  on  * '  Porto  Rico  and  a  Necessary 
Military  Position  in  the  West  Indies,'*  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution 
for  January,  has  a  timely  interest. 

STRATEGIC    DEFICIENCIES   OF   PORTO    RICO. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  soldier's  point 
of  view,  Major  Glassford  shows  that  Porto  Rico's 
dense  population,  lack  of  good  interior  commu- 
nications, and  long .  coast  line  without  ports  for 
large  vessels  render  the  island  diflScult  of  de- 
fense. He  then  proceeds  to  outline  the  situa- 
tion of  Porto  Rico  in  the  event  of  a  hostile 
blockade  : 

<  <  The  general  structure  of  the  island,  consist- 
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ing  for  the  most  part  of  steep  mountain-slopes,  to- 
gether with  a  wet  climate,  make  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  many  roads  across  it  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  limited  resources  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, while  any  railroad  must  necessarily  follow 
the  coast  line,  and  generally  in  a  position  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  At  present,  on  ac- 
count of  bad  roads,  military  forces  are  sent  from 
one  part  of  the  island  to  another  by  sea  trans- 
portation, which  system  of  transportation  could 
not  be  considered  in  case  of  a  blockade.  From 
the  nature  of  the  coast,  and  the  total  absence  of 
harbors,  with  the  exception  of  San  Juan,  fortifica- 
tion would  be  restricted  to  this  one  place.  This 
harbor,  moreover,  is  suitable  only  for  the  entrance 
and  protection  of  vessels  of  light  draught. 

"The  island  does  not.  produce  sufficient  food 
for  its  million  of  inhabitants,  and  in  view  of  the 
probable  greater  development  of  special  cultures 
by  the  introduction  of  American  capital,  it  is  not 
likely  to  do  so  in  tbe  future.  The  products,  such 
as  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  must  always  first 
be  exchanged  for  food  supplies.  Therefore,  food 
supplies  will  never  be  found  in  the  island  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  sus- 
tain a  siege,  unless  so  accumulated  for  this  special 
purpose.  In  case  of  war,  the  food  for  a  million 
of  people,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
would  have  to  be  provided  in  a  climate  where  it 
is  very  difficult  to  preserve  supplies,  A  blockade 
of  Porto  Itico  without  this  special  accumulation 
of  food  would  produce  an  immediate  fainine. 

"  Another  consideration,  which  is  not  of  in- 
ferior importance,  is  the  fact  that  the  defense  of 
the  island  will  always  devolve  upon  the  American 
soldier.  It  would  be  impossible  under  any  cir- 
cumstaQces  to  recruit  a  force  among  tbe  natives 
which  would  be  of  any  practical  use  in  resisting 
invasion.  The  physical  and  mental  qualities  of 
the  inhabitants  unfit  the  greater  part  of  tbem  for 
the  work  of  a  soldier ;  and  even  if  they  were  so 
fitted,  they  could  not  be  relied  upon.  A  strong 
garrison  of  American  troops  in  Porto  Rico  will 


St.CroixA«tj 

.*«^\ 

always  be  necessary  for  its  defense  against  inva- 
sion, and  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order." 

In  Major  Glassford's  opinion,  Porto  Rico  has 
no  very  great  strategic  value.  Furthermore, 
the  island  has  no  harbors  or  estuaries  suitable 
for  the  coaling  of  battleships,  so  that  it  is  prac- 
tically useless  as  a  coaling  station.  What  would 
serve  our  purpose,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
much  better  than  Porto  Bico,  according  to  Major 
Glassford's  observations,  would  be  "a  well-pro- 
tected, deep  harbor  in  some  small  island  that 
contains  few  inhabitants — a  point  that  can  be 
fortified  and  supplied  to  resist  a  long  siege." 
Poito  Rico  itself,  according  to  this  view,  can 
best  be  defended  by  maintaining  an  isolated 
strong  position  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  With  such  a  position,  made  impregnable,  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  were  San  Juan  simply 
fortified  against  a  sudden  attack,  and  considering 
that  Porto  Rico  possesses  no  military  resources 
to  attract  an  enemy  and  no  harbors  in  which 
battleships  might  be  coaled  and  repaired,  that  no 
probable  enemy  would  care  to  waste  his  strength 
in  capturing  what  could  not  possibly,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  of  any  use  to  him, 

VILITABT   ADVANTAGES   OF   ST.   THOHAS. 

"The  island  of  St.  Thomas  offers  conditions 
suitable  for  developing  a  first-daas  military  out- 
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post.  This  island  possesses  all  the  natural  ad- 
vantages en  abliog  it  to  be  converted  intoaBecond 
Gibraltar.  The  Btructiire  of  this  narrow  island, 
with  its  long  central  ridge,  having  a  general 
elevation  of  about  a  thousand  feet,  with  Bome 
points  five  hundred  feet  higher,  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  enipJac«ment  of  fortifications  com- 
manding both  shores  at  the  same  time,  making  it 
extremely  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  approach  or 
to  obtain  a  foothold  upon  the  island.  The  ele. 
vated  ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  excellent  roadsteads  which  this  island  affords 
makes  the  question  of  harbor  defense  a  com- 
paratively easy  one.  This  position,  with  its  few 
inhabitants,  could  easily  be  provisioned  for  a 
long  siege.  The  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amelia  and 
the  nuiherous  sheltered  places  about  the  island 
afford  six  and  seven  fathoms  of  water  ;  besides, 
this  harbor  and  the  roadsteads  are  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  island,  completely  protected  from  the 
prevailing  strong  winds.  If  this  place  were 
strongly  fortified  and  provisioned,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  an  enemy  contemplating  a  descent 
upon  Porto  Rico  to  first  take  it  into  account. 

"This  location  on  the  northeast  rim  of  the 
Antilles  is  in  close  proximity  to  many  of  the  pas- 
sages into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  affords  an  ex- 
cdleut  point  of  observation  near  European  pos- 


sessions in  the  archipelago.  While  being  near 
other  islands,  St.  Thomas  is  practically  in  the 
open  ocean,  and  permits  the  entrance  and  egress 
of  a  fleet  without  its  being  observed.  It  is  also 
a  center  of  the  West  Indian  submarine  cable 
systems,  being  about  midway  between  the  Wind- 
ward Passage  and  the  Trinidad  entrance  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

"  The  strategy  of  a  position  at  St.  Thoinaa  in 
regard  to  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  need  not  be  specially  explained 
further  than  to  say  that  this  point  lies  in  the 
direct  track  of  European  traffic  to  the  isthmus, 
and  having  the  same  distance  as  New  York  from 
nearly  all  the  ports  of  Europe." 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  EXPLORED. 

"T7IELDS  for  Future  Explorers"  is  the  title 
-I-  of  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley's  paper  in  the 
January  Windsor.  He  opens  by  sketching  the 
characteristics  of  the  last  five  decades  ia  .Africa. 
1850-1880  were  years  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery ;  1881-1890  covered  the  period  of  scram- 
ble ;  the  last  decade  has  been  one  of  internal 
development : 

"Regiments  of  natives  have  been  drilled  and 
uniformed,  missions,  schools,  and  churches  are 
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flourishing,  and  every  symptom  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  was  fast  devastating  the  interior 
even  in  the  eighties,  has  completely  disappeared." 

GREAT  WORK  FOR  THE  SURVEYOR. 

Yet  '*  the  continent  remains,  for  most  practical 
purposes,  as  unknown  as  when  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  Congo  were  undiscovered." 

*  *  The  work  of  the  old  class  of  African  explor- 
ers may  be  said  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  last 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  there  re- 
main a  few  tasks  yet  incomplete,  which  I  shall 
presently  mention.  The  twentieth  century  is 
destined  to  see,  probably  within  the  next  decade 
or  two,  the  topographic  delineation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  continent  by  geodetic  triangula- 
tion." 

VIRGIN    HEIGHTS    TO    SCALE. 

There  are  other  tasks  awaiting  * '  young  men 
of  means  and  character." 

'*  Those  who  are  fond  of  Alpine  climbing,  and 
aspire  to  do  something  useful  and  worth  doing, 
might  take  either  of  the  snowy  mountains,  Ru- 
wenzori,  Kenia,  Mfumbiro,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
plore it  after  the  style  of  Hans  Meyer,  who  took 
Kilima  Mjaro  for  his  subject.  There  are  peaks 
also  in  the  Elgon  cluster  north  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  over  14,000  feet  high,  which  might  well 
repay  systematic  investigation." 

The  African  lake-beds  and  lake-basins  offer 
tempting  subjects  of  inquiry. 

DARK    PLACES    OF    THE    EARTH. 

Passing  from  the  continent  forever  associated 
with  his  name,  the  writer  treats  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.     He  says  : 

<<We8t  and  northwest  Brazil  contain  several 
parts  as  little  known  to  the  European  world  as 
the  darkest  parts  of  Africa.  The  debatable  terri- 
tory between  Ecuador  and  southeastern  Colombia, 
parts  of  Cuzeo  and  La  Pas  in  Bolivia,  the  Peru- 
vian Andes,  the  upper  basin  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
and  an  extensive  portion  of  Patagonia  are  regions 
of  great  promise  to  geographical  investigators, 
and  whence  valuable  results  may  be  anticipated. 

< « The  Great  Siberian  Railway  will  afford  many 
a  starting -place  for  explorations  to  the  south,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  which  lies 
between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Himalaya  range 
furnishes  a  very  large  field  for  them.  Tibet  has 
long  withstood  the  attempts  of  travelers  to  pene- 
trate it  for  a  systematic  survey.  .  .  .  Persever- 
ance will  conquer  in  the  end,  and  both  Tibet  and 
China  will  have  to  yield.  Arabia  and  Persia 
have  much  to  unfold." 

The  writer  also  mentions  north  and  south 
polar  r^ons,  and  closes  by  demanding  greater 


precision  and  completeness  in  the  work  of  future 
explorers.  The  article  is  accompanied  by  a  most 
instructive  map  showing  by  degrees  of  shading 
the  more  and  the  less  known  portions  of  the 
globe.  The  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  blank  space  still  awaiting  the  explorer, 
and  of  the  lightly  shaded  parts,  which  need  much 
fuller  investigation  than  they  have  yet  received. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  JAPAN. 

THE  Monthly  Review  publishes  an  article  by 
Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James',  which  will  attract 
attention,  not  only  because  of  the  personality  of 
its  distinguished  author,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
it  gives  a  brief  and  authoritative  summary  of  one 
of  the  greatest  revolutions  effected  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Baron  Hayashi  thus  describes 
how  Japan  readjusted  its  constitution  to  the 
necessities  of  modern  times  : 

*  *  Under  the  Emperor,  supported  by  those 
statesmen  whose  intellectual  superiority  made 
them  recognized  leaders  of  the  new  government, 
the  two  parties  were  amalgamated  into  one,  and 
the  modem  progressive  policy  was  definitely 
adopted  in  1868.  On  March  14  in  that  year,  the 
Emperor,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
proclaimed  on  oath  the  five  principles  that  were 
to  guide  the  government  newly  established. 

**  First.  Deliberative  assemblies  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  a  broad  basis,  in  order  that  govern- 
mental measures  may  be  adopted  in  accordance 
with  public  opinion  (taken  in  broad  sense). 

*  *  Secondly.  The  concord  of  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety shall  in  all  emergencies  of  the  state  be  the 
first  aim  of  the  government. 

*<  Thirdly.  Means  shall  be  found  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  lawful  desires  of  all  individuals 
without  discrimination  as  to  persons. 

**  Fourthly.  All  purposeless  precedents  and 
useless  customs  being  discarded,  justice  and 
righteousness  shall  be  the  guide  of  all  actions. 

*'  Fifthly.  Knowledge  and  learning  shall  be 
sought  after  throughout  the  whole  world,  in  or- 
der that  the  status  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  may 
be  raised  ever  higher  and  higher." 

Having  described  the  principles  upon  which 
the  government  acted,  Baron  Hayashi  thus  tells 
us  the  way  in  which  they  were  carried  out  in 
practice  : 

*  *  The  very  first  care  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment was  to  send,  at  the  state  expense,  those 
persons  who  held  or  were  to  hold  responsible 
posts  in  the  government  to  various  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  in  order  to  widen  their 
views.  These  were  soon  followed  by  young 
students,  who  were  sent  out  to  complete  their 
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education  in  a  regular  manner  at  the  colleges 
and  universities  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  col- 
leges and  schools  were  established  in  Japan, 
under  European  teachers  and  professors,  to  edu- 
cate the  youths  in  all  branches  of  modern  sci- 
ences and  arts.  A  system  of  national  education 
was  established  on  a  very  wide  basis,  elementary 
schools  being  founded  in  every  village,  however 
small,  in  the  country,  where  the  young  girls  and 
boys  were  taught  by  the  teachers  trained  in  the 
normal  schools.  ...  In  regard  to  the  system  of 
government,  the  most  important  measure  was 
the  establishment  of  deliberative  assemblies  of 
various  grades  in  the  villages,  towns,  and  prov- 
inces, respectively." 

For  many  years  past,  all  of  these  have  been 
found  to  work  satisfactorily.  Finally,  the  na- 
tional assembly  was  summoned  in  1890,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution  granted  in  the 
preceding  year,  by  which  political,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious liberties  are  guaranteed. 

The  administration  of  justice  has  been  organ- 
ized on  the  most  enlightened  models,  and  the 
laws,  both  civil  and  penal,  have  been  codified. 

Thus  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  govern- 
ment and  policy  of  Japan  have  been  conducted 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  proclamations  of 
the  Emperor  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 
still  give  every  promise  of  continued  improve- 
ment. 


CHINA  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  authority  on  international 
law,  M;  Arthur  Desjardins,  contributes  to 
the  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes  two  long  articles  on 
this  important  but  extremely  technical  subject. 
He  shows  in  what  manner  China  first  assumed  a 
place  within  the  pale  of  international  society  ; 
briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  this  admission  of 
China  to  the  ranks  of  civilized  states  dates  from 
the  Anglo-Chinese  treaty  of  1842,  and  the 
treaties  concluded  two  years  later  between  China 
and  the  United  States,  and  China  and  France. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  new  departure  for  the  Son 
of  Heaven  to  make  treaties  with  barbarians. 
M.  Desjardins  then  deals  with  the  question  of 
how  China  observes  the  laws  of  international 
morality.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  difiBcult  ques- 
tion how  far  the  unwritten  international  law  of 
Europe  is  applicable  to  Oriental  nations  ;  but  it 
may  broadly  be  said  that  a  certain  degree  of  good 
faith  may  not  unreasonably  be  exacted  from  all 
civilized  peoples,  and  the  high  civilization  of 
China  may  of  course  be  taken  for  granted.  It 
is  curious  that,  although  individual  Chinamen  are 
almost  quixotically  honorable  in  business  deal- 
ings, the  foreign  policy  of  the  Chinese  Grovem- 


ment  is,  and  has  been  for  half  a  century,  based 
upon  deceit  and  complete  lack  of  scruple.  No 
doubt,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  Chinese  statesmen  to  deceive  the  Emperor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  interests,  and  to  de- 
ceive the  *<  foreign  devils"  in  order  to  please  the 
Emperor.  The  traditional  view  of  the  court  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  memorable  edict  of  July, 
1859,  which  denounced  the  open  revolt  of  the 
English  barbarians,  with  whom  the  French  bar- 
barians had  made  common  cause.  The  sole 
foundation  for  this  monstrous  perversion  of  the 
real  fact  was  that  China  had  merely  been  asked 
to  ratify  a  convention  concluded  in  the  most 
regular  manner. 

TREATY    RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES. 

M.  Desjardins  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  no  conception  of  humanity  and  charity 
as  these  qualities  are  understood  in  the  West,  and 
he  cites  the  horrible  savagery  of  the  Chinese  penal 
code  as  proof  of  this.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
article,  M.  Desjardins  studies  the  question  of  how 
China  has  discharged  the  duties  imposed  upon  her 
by  treaties.  As  may  be  expected,  he  does  not 
mince  matters  in  charging  the  Chinese  with  sys- 
tematically eluding  their  treaty  obligations,  how- 
ever solemnly  entered  into  ;  indeed,  he  has  only 
to  point  to  the  siege  of  the  legations  in  Peking  as 
the  crowning  violation  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  international  law.  Arising  out  of 
this  position,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  a  state 
which  fulfills  all  its  international  duties  may  le- 
gitimately claim  the  free  enjoyment  of  its  inter- 
national rights.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  how 
far  China  should  enjoy  international  rights  when 
she  has  proved  so  shamelessly  false  to  her  inter- 
national duties. 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  ALLIES  IN  CHINA. 

DR.  E.  J.  DILLON,  special  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  in  China,  is  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  of  all  the  special  corre- 
spondents now  engaged  on  the  English  press. 
He  has  just  returned  from  China,  and  he  con- 
tributes to  the  Contemporary  Review  an  article  of 
thirty -two  pages,  which  he  entitles  **The  Euro- 
pean Lamb  and  the  Chinese  Wolf.'' 

Dr.  Dillon  begins  by  pointing  out  that  it  is 
nonsense  to  talk  of  the  Chinese  as  barbarians. 
Chinese  civilization  is  different  from  our  own  ; 
but  while  in  some  respects  it  differs  from  it  for 
the  worse,  in  many  respects  it  differs  from  it  for 
the  better.     Dr.  Dillon  says  : 

* '  The  Chinaman  enjoys  much  greater  freedom 
than  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  states  which 
are  so  eager  to  befriend  him.     He  can  go  about 
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whither  and  when  he  lists  without  let  or  hin- 
drance from  police  or  ofiBcialdom.  He  knows 
nothing  of  passports,  which  render  the  Russian's 
life  a  burden,  and  often  bind  the  mooshik  to  the 
soil  from  which  he  seeks  to  escape  ;  he  has  no 
periodic  dealings  with  the  authorities,  like  the 
Austrian,  German,  and  Frenchman  ;  he  snaps  his 
finger  at  military  conscription  ;  he  is  hampered 
by  no  law  of  association  such  as  European  states 
enforce;  he  can  call  meetings,  address  street  gath- 
erings, combine  with  his  fellows,  criticise  the  gov- 
ernment in  spoken  and  written  word,  and  even 
object  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Manchu  dynas- 
ty. He  is  handicapped  by  no  invidious  distinc- 
tions between  classes  and  masses,  the  only  cate- 
gories being  the  literary  and  the  non- literary  ; 
and  any  man  born  of  honest  parents  has  all  ca- 
reers open  to  him,  and  may,  if  Nature  has  not 
been  too  chary  of  her  intellectual  gifts,  become 
the  equal  of  the  mandarin  and  a  mandarin  him- 
self. It  is  much  easier  for  a  poor  man's  son  to 
become  ambassador  in  China  than  for  a  person  of 
the  same  class  to  push  his  way  into  diplomacy  in 
Great  Britain. 

**The  faults  of  the  Chinese — and  they  are 
many — are  mainly  the  outcome  of  their  good 
points.  Accustomed  to  pay  close  attention  to 
little  things,  they  often  slur  oyer  the  great  ones  ; 
ever  prone  to  cultivate  the  form,  they  frequently 
overlook  the  substance.  Hating  evil,  they  shun 
rather  than  combat  it." 

**  CIVILIZING  "    METHODS. 

But  the  Chinese  faults,  however  great  they 
may  be,  are  not  those  which  offend  us  ;  nor  have 
we  anything  to  do  with  them  if  they  prefer  their 
civilization,  with  all  its  faults,  to  the  civili^tion 
of  the  West.     Dr.  Dillon  says  : 

*  <  China  has  never  meddled  in  European  affairs, 
never  given  the  powers  any  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. In  fact,  her  chief  sin  consists  in  her  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  put  herself  in  a  state  to  do  either. 
She  is  not  encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  others, 
although  her  population  has  become  too  numerous 
for  her  own.  Her  onlv  desire  is  to  be  left,  as 
she  leaves  others,  in  peace.  She  has  a  right  to 
this  isolation.  Russia  allows  no  foreign  mission- 
aries to  convert  her  people.  To  induce  a  Rus- 
sian subject  to  abandon  his  church  for  Protestant- 
ism or  Catholicism  is  a  crime,  punishable  by  law. 
Why  should  a  similar  act  not  be  similarly  labeled 
and  treated  in  China  ?  It  is,  of  course,  useless 
to  expect  the  powers  to  change  their  line  of  action. 
But  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  ask  that  the  press 
should  modify  its  language  describing  it.  Why 
should  cultured  and  more  or  less  truth -loving 
peoples  persist  in  speaking  of  the  glorious  work 
of  civilizing  China,  when  it  is  evident  that  they 


are  ruining  her  people  and  demoralizing  their 
own  troops  besides  ?  " 

The  story  which  Dr.  Dillon  has  to  tell  confirms 
only  too  terribly  his  statements  that  the  allies 
are  ruining  the  Chinese  and  at  the  same  time 
demoralizing  their  own  people.     Dr.  Dillon  says  : 

'  *  To  compare  nationalities  in  respect  of  the 
guilt  of  their  representatives  would  be  at  once 
misleading  to  the  historian  and  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  It  is  enoupjh  to  know  that 
outrages  against  female  honor  were  heinous  and 
many  ;  together  with  the  taking  of  unprotected 
lives  and  property,  they  were  the  crimes  most 
frequently  committed  by  the  allied  troops." 

UNLAWFUL     LOOTING. 

After  this  statement,  it  is  an  an ti- climax  to 
speak  of  looting  ;  but  seeing  that  looting  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Hague  Conference,  to 
which  China  was  a  party,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
the  following  testimony  : 

*  *  The  lawless  looting,  which  the  rules  of  war 
against  barbarians  were  said  to  warrant,  was  con- 
tinued until  there  was  nothing  left  worth  carry- 
ing off.  And  even  then  the  practice  was  not 
everywhere  forbidden.  The  Japanese  were  the 
first  to  stop  it,  and  the  Russians  soon  afterward 
followed  suit.  But  then  the  Japs  had  netted  very 
much  more  than  any  of  their  allies.  The  allied 
troops,  not  satisfied  with  what  they  had  pillaged 
in  the  Chinese  quarters  of  the  cities,  sometimes 
looted  the  houses  of  European  residents,  carried 
every  portable' article  away,  and  wantonly  de- 
stroyed what  they  could  not  carry.  Pianos  were 
demolished  with  bayonets,  mirrors  shivered  in  a 
hundred  fragments,  paintings  cut  into  strips. 
This  was  done  by  Europeans  in  the  houses  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  been  sent  to  protect." 

HUMANE    PRACTICES    OF    THE    JAPANESE. 

It  was  natural  that  people  should  loot  the 
property  of  those  whom  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  murder,  and  murder,  deliberate,  wholesale, 
and  retail,  seems  to  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  German  Emperor,  one  would  think, 
must  feel  some  qualms  of  conscience  when  he 
realizes  how  terribly  his  incitement  to  give  no 
quarter  and  fight  like  Huns  has  been  obeyed  by 
the  troops  whom  he  sent  forth  to  slaughter.  Dr. 
Dillon  says  : 

**Down  to  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
British  were  the  only  troops  which,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, gave  quarter  to  Boxers,  taking  the  wounded 
members  into  hospital  and  caring  for  them  as  for 
their  own  men.  They  also  refused,  more  than 
once,  to  shoot  in  cold  blood  Chinamen  who  had 
fought  against  them  in  battle,  but  were  taken 
weeks  later,  without  arms  in  their  hands.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  Japanese,  who  throughout 
this  invasion  of  China  have  been  on  their  Sunday 
behavior,  were  the  only  power  among  the  allies 
who  understood  the  natives,  gained  their  confi- 
dence, restored  perfect  order,  and  reestablished 
the  reign  of  law.  The  Japanese  districts  of 
Tientsin  and  Peking,  for  instance,  were  model 
cities  quite  apart  from  all  others. 

"Against  this  species  of  devilry  the  Japanese 
generals  very  sternly  set  their  faces,  visiting  the 
offenders  brought  before  them  with  such  terrible 
punishment  that  among  their  troops  the  practice 
died  suddenly  out,  and  the  Japs  succeeded  in 
setting  an  example  of  political  wisdom  to  all  the 
foreign  allies.  In  battle  fearless  and  fierce,  they 
were  wont  to  spare  the  lives  of  harmless  people 
in  all  towns  and  cities,  and  to  post  up  notices  on 
the  doors  within  which  such  protected  eitizene 
dwelt,  calling  upon  all  their  allies  to  spare  and 
■  not  to  molest  the  inmates,  who  are  good,  loyal 
people.'  " 

MASSACRKS   BY   SO-CALLED   CHBI8TIAN  TROOPS. 

The  worst  massacre  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  three  hundred  unarmed  coolies  who  were  em- 
ployed in  unloading  ships  at  the  port  of  Taku. 
They  were  endeavoring  to  escape,  when  "in  an 
evil  hour  tliey  were  espied  by  the  Russian 
troops,  who  at  that  time  had  orders,  it  is  said,  to 
slay  every  human  being  who  wore  a  pigtail. 
Bach  of  the  three  hundred  defenseless  coolies  at 
once  became  a  target  for  Muscovite  bullets." 

But  this  was  only  one  incident  among  many 
such.      Dr.  Dillon  says  : 

"I  speak  as  an  eye-witness  when  I  say,  for 
example,  that  over  and  over  again  the  gutters  of 
the  city  of  Tung-chow  ran  red  with  blood,  and  I 
sometimes  found  it  impossible  to  go  my  way 
without  getting  my  boots  bespattered  with  human 
gore.  There  were  few  shops,  private  houses, 
and  courtyards  without  dead  bodies  and  pools  of 
dark  blood.  Amid  a  native  population  whose 
very  souls  quaked  with  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  rifle, 
revolver,  or  military  uniform,  a  reign  of  red  ter- 
ror was  inaugurated  for  which  there  seems  no 
adequate  motive. 

' '  The  thirst  of  blood  had  made  men  mad.  The 
pettiest  and  most  despicable  whippersnapper  who 
happened  to  have  seen  the  light  of  day  in  Europe 
or  Japan  had  uncontrolled  power  over  the  life 
and  limbs,  the  body  and  soul,  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  Chinamen  in  the  city.  From  this  de- 
cision there  was  no  appeal.  A  Chinaman  never 
knew  what  might  betide  him  an  hour  hence,  if 
the  European  lost  his  temper.  He  might  lie 
down  to  rest,  after  having  worked  like  a  beast 
of  burden  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  only  to 
be  suddenly  awakened  out  of  his  sleep,  marched 


a  few  paces  from  his  hard  couch,  and  shot  dead. 
He  was  never  told,  and  probably  seldom  guessed, 
the  reason  why." 

But  the  article  must  be  read  as  a  whole  to  ap- 
preciate the  terrible  significance  of  the  revelation 
which  it  affords  of  the  way  in  which  Christians 
make  war.  We  cannot  conclude,  however,  with- 
out quoting  one  more  episode  from  this  apocalypse 
of  crime  : 

"  Hard  by  a  spot  named  Koh  So,  I  saw  two 
bodies  on  the  low-lying  ledge  of  the  shore. 
Accustomed  by  this  lime  to  behold  in  the  broad 
light  of  day  some  of  the  horrors  which  the  soil 
of  the  graveyard  hides  from  all  living  things 
but  the  worm,  I  should  have  glided  carelessly 
past  them  but  for  the  pathos  of  their  story,  which 


(From  tlie  (Mde  Parla.) 

needed  no  articulate  voice  to  tell.  A  father  and 
his  boy  of  eight  had  been  shot  down  in  the  Qome 
of  civilization  while  holding  each  other's  hands 
and  praying  for  mercy.  And  there  they  lay, 
hand  still  holding  hand,  while  a  brown  dog  was 
slowly  eating  one  of  the  arms  of  the  father.  To 
Europeans  at  home,  such  a  sight  would  appeal 
with  force ;  to  Chinamen,  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  misery  ;  for  the 
son  who  should  have  kept  his  father's  memory 
alive  in  this  world,  and  been  helpful  to  him  in 
the  world  to  come,  had  been  cut  down  as  well  as 
himself." 

Confirmed  by  Sir  Robert  Hart. 
The  ForinightJy  is    fortunate  enough  to  have 
obtained  a  second  article  from  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
which  arrived   after  the  body  of  the  mag&sine 
had  gone  to  press.      It  is  therefore  printed  h  k 
kind  of  appendix  to  the  number.     Ti 
ing  in  this  article  so  sensational  as 
appeai'ed   in   the  November  issue,  1 
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much  in  it  to  provoke  reflection.  Sir  Robert 
confirms  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Dillon  and  other 
correspondents  aa  to  the  atrocities  which  charac- 
terized the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Peking  : 

"From  Taku  to  Peking,  the  foreigaer  has 
marched  triumphantly ;  there  have  only  been  a 
few  fights,  and  every  foot  of  ground  has  not  had 
to  be  contested,  but  yet  every  hamlet,  or  village, 
or  town  along  the  way  has  the  mark  of  the 
avenger  on  it :  populations  have  disappeared, 
houses  and  buildinga  have  been  burned  and  de- 
stroyed, and  crops  are  rotting  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  the  absence  of  reapers.  Remembering 
how  these  places  teemed  with  happy,  contented, 
industrious  people  last  spring,  it  is  hard  to  real- 
ize that  autumn  does  not  find  them  there — they 
have  all  vanished — and  that  along  tiie  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  between  beach  and  capital 
scarcely  a  sign  of  life  is  to  be  seen,  and  one  can- 
not help  Borrowing  over  the  necessity  or  the 
fatality  which  brought  about  such  woe  and  deso- 
lation. " 

Aa  for  the  argument  which  some  use  in  de- 
fense of  this  policy  of  brutality,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  terror  and  produce  a  summary 
impression  throughout  China,  Sir  Robert  replies 
by  saying  : 

"As  for  the  teaching  or  terrorizing  effect  that 
the  march  of  the  allies  has  had,  it  has  merely  af- 
fected the  borders  of  a  road  through  two  or  three 
of  the  two  hundred  or  more  prefectures  which 
make  up  the  eighteen  provinces,  and  the  prevalent 
belief  at  a  distance  is  that  the  foreigners  have 
been  thrashed  and  are  not  victorious." 


cultural  country,  she  has  become  industrial,  im- 
porting more  and  more  food  from  abroad.  If 
she  mobilized  her  4,000,000  men,  she  would  de- 
prive herself  at  once  of  the  men  who  prodnce 
9,000,000  tons  of  food.  Then  in  wartime  where 
would  she  get  her  raw  materials  for  her  factories  ? 
Every  source  of  their  supply  would  be  cut  off. 
"Trade  and  industry  are  the  support  of  20,000,- 
000  men  ;  but  when  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  has  ceased,  and  the  price  of  provisions 
is  trebled,  how  can  they  possibly  be  fed  ?  "  Ger- 
many, Bays  M.  de  Bloch,  is  getting  into  a  worse 
and  worse  position  commercially.  She  is  selling 
cheaper  and  cheaper ;  she  is  seeking  foreign 
markets  ;  but  that  will  not  get  her  out  of  her 
difficulties.  ' '  The  only  way  of  salvation  is  in  the 
decrease  of  armaments."  Germany's  past  years 
of  magnificent  prosperity  can  never  como  again. 
"Why,  if  her  expenses  are  not  heavy,  did  she  go 
to  America  to  raise  a  loan  in  order  to  defray  the 
cost  of  her  expedition  to  China  ? 

Since  1870,  M.  de  Bloch  calculates  that  Ger- 
many's power  of  resistance  in  case  of  war  has  de- 
creased by  70  per  cent.,  a  fact  which  he  attributes 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  agricultural  popula- 


QERHANY  AND  THE  ARMED  PEACE. 

MJEAN  DE  BLOCK'S  article  in  the  Revue 
•  des  Revues  on  "  Germany  and  the  Armed 
Peace "  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  German 
delegates'  stout  assertion  at  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence that  the  German  nation  was  not  crushed 
beneath  the  burden  of  militarism,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  never  been  so  prosperous  as 
since  it  began  to  pile  armament  upon  armament. 

Comparing  the  condition  of  Germany  with  that 
of  Russia,  the  writer  finds  Russia  much  the  bet- 
ter off  of  the  two.  Germany,  he  considers,  would 
be  far  more  vulnerable  to  attack  than  either 
France  or  Russia,  and  her  powers  of  resistance 
would  be  more  quickly  exhausted.  Germany,  in 
case  of  war  between  the  Dual  Alliance  and  the 
Triple,  must  not  trust  too  much  to  the  Triple. 
Italy  would  go  bankrupt  almost  aa  soon  as  war 
broiteout;  and  as  for  Austria,  "  Germany  knows 
better  than  any  of  her  foes  that  help  from  this 
quarter  is  more  than  problematical."  War  would 
now  be  almost  fatal  to  Germany.      Once  an  agri- 


"  Is  thia  all  we  bave  tor  dinner  ? ' 

"Yea,  becanae  joa  have  not  0 

br«s4i  but  with  Holdlera  and  shipe. 

(FroBi  WOhre  JacA,  of  Stattgort.) 


copboarda  with 
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tion  and  the  flocking  to  the  towns.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  German  nation  is  only  a  delusion. 
In  reality,  40  per  cent,  of  its  population  have  in- 
comes not  above  197  marks  a  year  ;  54  per  cent, 
of  its  population  have  incomes  not  above  276  marks 
a  year  ;  5  per  cent,  of  its  population  have  incomes 
not  above  896  marks  a  year  ;  1  per  cent,  of  its 
population  have  incomes  not  above  2,781  marks. 
But  M.  de  Bloch  consoles  himself  with  the 
thought  that  *  *  the  German  nation  is  a  nation  of 
thinkers  and  philosophers  ;  in  the  end  they  will 
recognize  the  truth.  May  Heaven  grant  that  it  is 
not  too  late  !  " 


SOCIALISM  IN  ITALY. 

AN  anonymous  writer  in  La  Rassegna  Nazio- 
nale  (Florence,  November  16)  analyzes 
the  returns  of  the  last  general  Italian  elections 
in  an  elaborate  series  of  tables,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  Socialist  victories  in  the  elec- 
tions were  out  of  proportion  to  the  ballots  cast 
by  the  Socialist  party. 

«*The  elections  of  June  3-10,  1900,"  he  says, 
**  present  themselves  to  the  conscientious  ob- 
server under  a  point  of  view  of  exceptional 
gravity.  .  .  .  Examining  the  general  results  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  general 
elections,  we  have  : 


Year. 

Population. 

Electors. 

Voting. 

1897 

31,290,490 
81,762,310 

2,120,909 
2,248,509 

1,241,486 

1900 

1,810,480 

Although  the  contest  has  been  active  enough 
in  many  regions,  .  .  .  and  the  number  of  elec- 
tors has  increased  by  127,600,  the  aggregate  of 
contestants  has  remained  stationary.'*  The  elec- 
tive franchise  is  not  universal  for  male  subjects 
in  Italy,  and  we  see  that  but  little  more  than 
half  of  the  enrolled  electors  availed  themselves 
of  their  right.  In  a  population  of  nearly  thirty - 
two  millions,  the  fate  of  a  ministry  and  the 
political  status  of  the  kingdom  were  decided  in 
a  struggle  between  less  than  a  million  and  a 
third  of  voters. 

A  <* fusion"  movement. 

In  the  last  previous  general  elections — those  of 
1897 — the  Socialists  entered  the  contest  as  a  dis- 
tinct party  and  nominated  their  own  candidates  in 
245  electoral  districts.  In  the  general  elections 
of  1900  there  was  a  coalition  between  the  Social- 
ists and  Republicans.  *  *  By  the  condition  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,"  says  the  reviewer,  <*it 
had  been  foreseen  that  there  would  be  an  appeal 
to  the  electors,  and  coalitions  had  been  arranged 
between  the  parties  that  had  a  common  political 


aim.  In  the  past  general  elections  the  Republi- 
cans and  Radicals  were  enemies.  In  these  (of 
1900)  the  errors  of  the  government  united  those 
who  had  a  common  aim  under  a  title  sufficiently 
comprehensive — namely,  the  popular  parties ^ "  the 
divergent  purposes  of  the  coalescing  factions  be- 
ing disclosed  by  such  plain  declarations  as, — 
*<This  is  the  common  understanding, — to  fight 
against  th,e  same  enemy,  .  .  .  but  with  different 
purposes." 

APPARENT    GAINS    IN    1900. 

In  general,  ''the  popular  parties"  nominated 
and  supported  in  any  district  a  candidate  belong- 
ing to  the  element  that  had  the  most  voters  in 
that  district.  Where  a  candidate  of  ''the  ex- 
treme Left "  had  no  chance  of  election,  none  was 
put  in  the  field.  With  what  political  sagacity  its 
choice  was  made,  the  discomfiture  of  the  Conserv- 
atives in  the  elections  showed.  In  districts  where 
out-and-out  Socialists  were  nominated  as  such, 
there  were  elected  30  among  112  candidates.  In 
these  districts  the  Socialist  candidates  got,  in 
1900,  160,454  votes,  while  in  1897  they  received 
140,100.  The  reviewer  attributes  the  gain  not 
to  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  party,  but  to  the 
aid  given  its  candidates  by  its  allies.  Consider- 
able support  for  this  opinion  is  found  in  the  re- 
viewer's tables.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the 
Socialists  have  a  larger  representation  in  the  Ital- 
ian Chamber  of  Deputies  than  is  proportioned  to 
their  numbers  in  the  districts  where  they  were 
successful.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  electoral  campaign  was 
carried  on,  make  this  conclusion  approximately 
certain.  Deputy  Leopoldo  Franchetti,  writing 
in  Nuova  Antologia  for  July  1,  said  :  "A  great 
part  of  these  [Socialist]  votes  come  from  men 
who,  by  temperament  and  interests,  are  Con- 
servatives ;  but  they  express,  in  the  only  manner 
allowed  them,  their  desire  to  have  an  adminis- 
tration that  administers,  a  magistracy  that  does 
justice,  a  finance  that  spends  the  public  money 
for  uses  exclusively  public."  That  is,  extreme 
discontent  among  Italian  electors  expresses  itself 
in  voting  for  Socialist  candidates,  even  when  the 
voters  do  not  hold  socialistic  theories. 

EXTENSION    OP    THE    SUFFRAGE. 

After  reviewing  somewhat  elaborately  the  sup- 
posed causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives, 
the  writer  in  La  Rassegna  Nazionale  takes  up  the 
question,  What  must  be  done  by  the  Conservatives 
to  recover  their  lost  ground  ?  To  many  it  will 
seem  odd  that  the  writer  proposes  to  defeat  radi- 
calism and  socialism  by  admitting  to  the  elective 
franchise  lower  classes  of  voters  than  those  y^ho 
now  have  it.     Perhaps  he  has  in  mind  Disraeli's 
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.success  in  reestablishing  the  power  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  England  by  digging  down  to  a 
stratum  of  disfranchised  people  who  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  Liberals.  But  the  resemblance 
between  the  present  political  situation  in  Italy 
and  the  condition  of  things  in  England  when 
Disraeli  made  his  masterstroke  is  only  superficial  ; 
Disraeli  was  not  wrestling  with  **  subversives  " 
for  power,  but  with  a  party  only  less  conservative 
than  his  own.  By  going  to  a  lower  social  stratum, 
Disraeli  found  a  class  of  voters  who  were  the  nat- 
ural allies  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  conservatives  of  Italy  will  reach  success 
in  the  same  way. 

A    CONSERVATIVE-SOCIALIST   ALLIANCE. 

Other  Italian  Conservatives  think  that  the  best 
way  of  reestablishing  their  party  is  to  conciliate 
the  Socialists  and  make  them  allies.  Writers 
who  have  this  opinion  point  out  that,  while  there 
is  a  necessary  antagonism  between  monarchic  and 
republican  principles,  there  is  no  such  opposition 
between  monarchism  and  socialism  ;  if  the  Social- 
ists would  concede  the  monarchic  principle,  some 
of  the  practical  objects  which  they  strive  for 
could  be  grafted  into  the  conservative  policy.  A 
proposed  name  for  the  party  so  formed  is  the 
*  *  Monarchic  Radical  party. "  An  anonymous  con- 
tributor to  Rivista  Politica  e  Letteraria  (Decem- 
ber 15),  under  the  theme,  **The  Italian  Radical 
Party  and  the  Monarchy,"  says  : 

**  As  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  Social- 
ist party  has  completely  nullified  the  Republican 
party,  the  Monarchic  Radical  party  ought  to 
adopt  the  purpose  of  making  the  Socialist  party 
useless.  The  Socialist  party  (there  is  need  to 
recognize  the  fact)  has  been  produced  and  devel- 
oped in  Italy  more  by  the  fault  of  the  constitu- 
tional parties  than  by  its  own  inherent  strength. 
The  constitutional  parties  (even  the  most  ad- 
vanced) did  not  give  attention  to  the  .social  ques- 
tion until  it  had  become  an  effective  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  institutions.  .  .  . 
A  true  imprudence  and  a  real  weakness  of  many 
of  the  cabinets  that  have  succeeded  one  another 
in  these  last  years  was,  for  example,  their  failure 
to  recognize  what  high  interests  would  be  pro- 
moted by  making  their  own  some  parts,  the  most 
acceptable,  of  the  programme  of  the  Socialist 
party.'* 

And,  bringing  his  policy  to  a  somewhat  more 
definite  statement,  the  writer  continues  :  < '  Now, 
precisely,  the  reform  of  individual  and  family 
rights  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  programme  of 
the  Monarchic  Radical  party.  From  there  only 
would  it  be  able  to  proceed  logically  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  things  pertaining  to  the 
widest  expression  of  the  social  life." 


WOMEN  IN  BRITISH  POLITICS. 

TO  the  first  December  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris f  M.  Osterogorski  contributes  an  amae- 
ing  paper  on  *<  Political  Women  in  England.** 
In  that  happy  country,  we  are  assured,  the  women 
possess,  thanks  to  their  organization,  a  means  of 
political  influence  that  is  possessed  by  the  sex 
in  no  other  country,  and  this  although  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  holds  women  at  arm's  length. 
There  is  no  real  reason  to  believe  that  women 
had  a  parliamentary  franchise  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries ;  indeed,  when  we 
come  to  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  incidentally 
stated  in  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  that  women  have  not  the  right  of  voting 
because  the  choice  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
demands  a  developed  intelligence  which  women 
are  not  thought  to  possess.  The  French  Revo- 
lution found  its  imitators  in  England,  who  formed 
popular  societies,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Paris 
clubs  ;  these  were  really  secret  societies  composed 
principally  of  the  working  class,  and  women 
were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship. The  Female  Reform  Society  of  Blackburn 
spread  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  women  were  invited  to  found  affiliated 
societies  in  order  to  aid  the  men  in  their  political 
action,  and  also  to  inculcate  in  their  children  a 
profound  hatred  for  their  tyrannical  governors. 

At  the  great  meeting  at  Manchester,  in  1819, 
which  resulted  in  the  Manchester  massacre,  two 
female  clubs  attended  with  a  banner  of  white  silk. 
In  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  great  Reform 
Bill,  women  played  a  certain  part,  and  it  is  amus- 
ing to  read  nowadays  a  manifesto  which  the 
Tories  of  Norwich  addressed  to  the  ladies  of  the 
city,  urging  them  to  use  their  influence  against 
the  bill.  The  terms  of  this  document  will  hardly 
bear  repetition  nowadays,  although  it  is  quoted 
in  Mr.  Holyoake's  **  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's 
Life."  The  women  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the 
middle  class  did  not  take  much  interest  in  politics 
until  comparatively  lately,  although  there  are 
some  notable  examples  of  the  ability  of  the  sex  in 
the  important  work  of  canvassing ;  and  M.  Os- 
terogorski, of  course,  brings  up  again  the  fine  old 
story  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  giving  a  kiss 
to  a  butcher.  Cobden's  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
although  it  took  full  advantage  of  women's  work 
in  organization,  yet  did  not  permit  them  to  ap- 
pear in  public  except  at  dinners  and  teas. 


THE     PRIMROSE     LEAGUE     AND     THE 

AS.S0CIATI0N6. 


LIBERAL 


The  general  election  of  1868  was  the  first  in 
which  women  took  a  really  important  part. 
Women  began  to  speak  in  public  meetings, 
partly  to  plead  for  woman's  suffrage  and  partly 
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in  the  interests  of  their  party  candidates.  Women 
next  obtained  the  right  to  vote  in  (nunicipal  and 
achool-hoard  elections  ;  and  the  great  Libera! 
victory  of  1880  waa  to  a  considerable  extent  due 
to  the  efforts  of  women,  though  the  Tories  also 
had  Ihcir  regiments  of  electoral  Amazons.  M. 
Osterogorski  does  full  justice  to  the  part  played 
by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  organizing  Tory 
democracy  ;  to  him  principally  is  due  that  won- 
derful incarnation  of  mingled  sentiment  and 
snobbery,  the  Primrose  League.  It  is  to  the  in- 
clusion of  women  that  JI.  Osterogorski  attributes 
the  astounding  success  of  the  league,  and  to  the 
marvelously  rapid  increase  of  its  membership. 
Of  course,  he  is  not  deceived  by  the  league's  af- 
fectalion  of  independence  of  party  politics  ;  he 
sees  clearly  enough  that  it  is  really  identical  with 
the  Tory  party, — in  fact,  it  is  really  wonderful 
how  accurately  this  foreign  observer  has  estimated 
tbe  peculiar  strength  of  the  league,  its  social  in- 
fluence, the  value  of  all  its  frippery  of  badges 
and  decorations,  and  the  subtle  boycotting  which 
it  practises.  Its  success,  however,  as  be  ex- 
plains, varies  very  much  in  different  districts. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  prospers  most  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  poorest  quarters  of  tbe  towns. 
Tbe  Liberals,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  not 
achieved  so  great  a  practical  success  with  the 
Women's  Liberal  Associations,  although  tbese 
have  done  yeoman — or  shotild  we  not  say  yeo- 
women  ? — service  to  the  cause.'  The  members 
are  chiefly  the  wives  of  workingmen,  directed 
by  a  number  of  women  of  the  middle  class,  and 
&  few  great  ladies.  M.  Osterogorski  thinks  that 
the  Liberal  women  display  far  more  political 
earnestness  than  their  sisters  of  the  Primrose 
League  ;  certainly,  their  teas  and  conversaswnes 
do  not  boast  of  that  music-hall  element  which 
renders  the  i-^umon*  of  the  Primrose  League  so 
popular. 

DISSENSIONS   IK   TBE   BANKS   OF   THE    LIBERALS. 

M.  Osterogorski  passes  on  to  deal  with  the 
woman's  suffrage  movement,  and  he  shows  how 
Mr.  Gladstone's  opposition  to  this  reform  caused 
a  great  split  in  the  federation.  This  question  of 
woman's  suffrage  is  not  the  only  one,  however, 
which  separates  Liberal  women  ;  indeet^  this 
foreign  observer  is  quite  shocked  at  some  of  the 
topics  which  are  urged  by  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation.  M.  Osterogorski  heard  the  ungal- 
lant  opinion  frequently  expressed  both  by  Con- 
servatives and  by  Radicals  that  there  is  no  good 
in  women  electioneering ;  this  criticism  being 
based,  apparently,  on  a  certain  lack  of  tact  on  tbe 
part  of  some  ardent  political  women  who  do  not 
alwajs  pay  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 


MR.  ALFRED  HARMSWORTH,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  tbe  London  Daily  Mail, 
contributes  to  the  Norlk  American  Review  for 
January  an  article  on  "The  .Simultaneous  News- 
papers of  the  Twentieth  Century."' 

After  enlarging  on  the  somewhat  novel  propo- 
sition that  coinparativeiy  slight  progress  has  "been 
made  in  the  development  of  the  newspaper  dur- 


ing the  last  hundred  years,  Mr.  Harmswortb  pro- 
ceeds to  outline  what,  in  his  view,  tbe  course  of 
that  development  is  likely  to  be  in  the  century  on 
which  we  are  entering — "  tbe  century  of  combi- 
nation and  centralization."     He  says  : 

"For  good  or  for  ill,  the  day  of  the  small 
trader  is  past,  and  that  of  the  great  emporium 
has  come.  The  tendency  is  for  large  corpora- 
tions to  absorb  the  individual.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  the  best  possible  state  of  things  ;  I 
only  refer  to  it  as  a  fact  to  be  dealt  with.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  newspaper  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  be  drawn  into  the  vort«x  of  combina- 
tion and  centralization.  In  fact,  given  tbe  man, 
the  capital,  the  organization,  and  tbe  occasion, 
there  seems  lo  be  no  reason  why  one  or  two  news- 
papers may  not  presently  dominate  great  sections 
of  the  United  States,  or  almost  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  where  there  sre 
now  a  multitude  of  papers— good,  bad,  and  in- 
different—there will  be  then  one  or  two  great 
journals." 

Mr.  Harmswortb  admits  that  such  an  organi- 
zation must  be  of  slow  growth,  but  he  is  certain 
that   the   tiling  can   be  done.      In   fact,    ft  n 
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already  foreshadowed,  in  this  country,  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  proprietorship  of  the  Chicago  American, 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  the  New  York 
Journal,  while  in  England  Mr.  Harmsworth's 
own  Daily  Mail  is  published  simultaneously  in 
London  and  Manchester,  two  centers  of  popula- 
tion 200  miles  apart,  and  by  means  of  Mr. 
Harmsworth's  own  railroad  trains  is  read  at 
breakfast- tables  500  miles  apart. 

Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  as  is  well  known, 
publishes  the  Herald  simultaneously  in  New 
York  and  Paris,  and  the  Galveston  Neios  is  pub- 
lished simultaneously  at  Dallas  and  Galveston, 
Texas. 

THE    **  SIMULTANEOUS  "    FEATURE. 

Mr.  Harmsworth's  idea  of  the  newspaper  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  thus  expressed  in  brief  : 

*'Let  us  suppose  one  of  the  great  American 
newspapers — say  the  Sun,  of  New  York,  in  my 
opinion  perhaps  the  best  arranged  of  all  Ameri- 
can newspapers — under  the  control  of  a  man  of 
the  journalistic  ability  of  Delane,  the  greatest  of 
the  former  editors  of  the  London  Times,  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  political  editor  in  the  history 
of  journalism,  backed  by  an  organization  as  per- 
fect as  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
issued  simultaneously  each  morning  in  (say)  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  points  in  Americai ;  or  at 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Edin- 
burgh, Belfast,  and  Newcastle,  in  Great  Britain. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  power  of  such  a  paper 
might  become  such  as  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  the 
history  of'  the  press  ?  And  would  not  such  a 
journal  effectually  revive  the  waning  influence  of 
the  newspaper  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
nation  ?  " 

HOW    SUCH   A    SYSTEM    WOULD    WORK. 

Assuming  that  such  a  newspaper  trust  as  Mr. 
Harmsworth  describes  can  actually  gain  control 
of  the  situation,  what  will  be  its  method  of  meet- 
ing the  popular  demand  for  its  products  ?  Mr. 
Harmsworth  is  convinced  that  actual  simultane- 
ous publication  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
scheme.  Distribution  over  a  wide  area  by  means 
of  special  newspaper  trains  is  practicable  in  Eng- 
land, but  not  in  America,  where  the  distances 
between  centers  are  too  ^reat.  The  paper  must 
be  on  sale  early  and  punctually,  and  not  subject 
to  the  contingencies  of  railroad  delays  and  acci- 
dents, 

**The  case  would  be  met  by  the  existence  of 
an  adequate  number  of  editorial  and  publishing 
offices,  so  distributed  among  the  great  centers  of 
population  as  to  be  in  close  touch  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,    and   all  connected  directly,  by 


special  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  with  the 
central  office,  which  would  be  a  great  news-dis- 
tributing agency,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  control. 
My  own  experience,  and  that  of  others,  shows 
that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  telegraphing  the  entire  contents  of  the  paper 
to  a  distant  branch  office,  where  it  is  set  up  in 
exact  facsimile  of  the  London  issue,  with  the 
addition  of  local  news,  and  published  simultane- 
ously. It  would,  of  course,  be  essential  to  pay 
adequate  attention  to  this  local  news.  This  would 
involve,  as  with  my  own  paper,  the  existence  of 
a  local  news  editor,  with  his  assistants  and  a  staff 
of  reporters,  in  each  center.  The  simultaneous 
newspaper  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
space  for  a  given  number  of  columns  of  local 
news.  This  could,  of  course,  be  increased  or 
diminished  as  occasion  required. 

"  In  a  simple  form,  this  kind  of  thing  already 
exists  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America.  The 
smaller  local  weeklies  are  seldom  of  purely  local 
production.  With  us,  the  whole  of  the  newspa- 
per, with  the  exception  of  the  middle  opening,  is 
edited,  set  up,  and  printed  in  London,  and  is 
then  sent  in  sheets  to  the  various  towns,  where  a 
local  staff  insert  the  news  items  and  advertise- 
ments of  the  district,  and  publish  the  paper. 
This  is  not  a  very  high  type  of  journalistn,  but 
it  works  well,  and  supplies  a  better  service  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  local  staff  alone. 

<*  The  local  editorial  staffs,  as  with  my  journal, 
would  also  act  as  special  correspondents  for  the 
metropolitan  headquarters.  In  this  way  an  or- 
ganized and  capable  local  news  service  would  be 
substituted  for  the  present  method  of  employing 
some  local  resident  to  send  along  any  news  that 
he  may  think  suitable — a  method  which  frequently 
breaks  down  in  an  emergency,  and  at  best  is  but 
a  casual  and  haphazard  one.  Thus,  there  would 
still  be  abundant  scope  and  employment  for  the 
most  capable  journalist  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Harmsworth  admits  that  all  trusts  have 
their  attendants  evils,  and  he  attempts  no  advo- 
cacy of  a  newspaper  trust ;  all  that  he  tries  to  do 
in  his  article  is  to  show  that  such  a  combination 
is  practicable  and  workable. 


PROBLEMS  BEFORE  THE  CHEMIST. 

IN  McClure^s  for  February,  Dr.  Ira  Remsen, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  talks  most  interestingly  of  the  un- 
solved problems  of  chemistry.  He  says  that 
what  chemists  have  not  found  out  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  commonest  and  most  important 
substances  is  very  vast  as  compared  to  what  they 
have  found  out.  So  far  as  the  elements  of  plants 
and  animals  are  concerned,  he  says  his  field  of 
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science  is  reasonably  enlightened  as  to  fats.  In 
other  words,  chemists  can  start  out  with  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen — elementary  substances — 
and  can  make  in  the  laboratory  the  same  fats 
that  occur  in  living  things.  Not  that  any  one 
has  done  this  ;  but,  if  one  had  unlimited  time,  it 
could  be  done.  Even  this  is  a  feat  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  some  years  ago.  Sugar,  too, 
is  not  an  unsolved  problem.  The  labors  of  Emil 
Fischer,  of  Berlin,  and  others  in  the  past  few 
years  have  done  more  to  clear  up  the  problem  of 
the  sugars  than  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
before.  A  chemist  can  make  a  simple  form  of 
sugar,  too,  in  the  laboratory  from  its  elements. 
As  to-  the  other  two  carbohydrates,  though, 
starch  and  cellulose,  the  chemist  can  do  no  boast- 
ing. Professor  Remsen  says  that  his  profession 
knows  very  little  indeed  about  starch,  and  that 
there  is  little  promise  of  success  in  what  has  been 
done  in  attempts  to  find  out  about  this  all- im- 
portant substance.  Cellulose,  which  is  the  basis 
of  plants,  just  as  bones  are  the  basis  of  animals, 
— the  constituent  of  plants  that  gives  them  form 
and  enables  them  to  resist  the  disintegrating  in- 
fluences of  nature, — is  another  mystery.  About 
all  the  chemists  know  is  that  when  a  piece  of 
wood  is  treated  with  certain  active  chemical  sub- 
stances many  of  the  constituents  are  destroyed 
and  removed,  and  that  what  is  known  as  wood- 
pulp  remains.  This  is  mainly  cellulose.  Paper 
is  more  or  less  pure  cellulose.  But  beyond  this 
the  chemists  can  tell  us  little  about  this  all-im- 
portant substance.  They  think  it  is  distantly 
related  to  starch,  and  they  know  it  contains  only 
the  three  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. But  how  to  put  these  together  to  make 
cellulose  is  yet  to  be  found  out. 

THE    PROTEIDS — PROTOPLASM. 

Professor  Remsen  confesses  himself  even  more 
ashamed  that  his  branch  of  science  has  not  done 
any  finding  out  about  the  proteids.  The  pro- 
teids  form  the  principal  solids  of  the  muscular, 
nervous,  and  glandular  tissues,  of  the  serum  of 
blood,  of  serous  fluids,  and  of  lymph  ;  so  they 
are  all- important  to  our  life.  Yet  they  are  un- 
solved problems,  and  he  says  they  are  likely  to 
remain  so  for  generations  to  come. 

The  construction  of  protoplasm  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  problem  our  twentieth -century 
chemists  of  the  synthetic  school  will  be  engaged 
upon.  They  know  protoplasm  contains  some- 
thing that  is  derived  from  a  proteid,  some- 
thing else  derived  from  a  fat,  and  still  a  third 
something  derived  from  a  carbohydrate.  But 
they  do  not  know  whether  these  three  things  are 
simply  mixed  or  are  chemically  united. 

Before  we  can  understand,  if  we  ever  are  to 


understand,  the  difference  between  a  living  and  a 
dead  tissue,  we  must  understand  what- protoplasm 
is,  and  our  chances  of  solving  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  this  important  basis  of  life  are  extremely 
poor.  Still,  we  may  hope  to  get  nearer  its  solu- 
tion by  continued  investigation,  and  we  shall  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  small  returns  for  our  labor. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  MILLET'S  "  ANGELUS." 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  Temple  Maga- 
zine, the  Rev.  James  Johnston  recounts  some 
of  the  various  vicissitudes  of  Millet's  now  world- 
famous  **  Angelus."  It  may  be  news  to  a  great 
many  people  to  learn  that  the  picture  has  its  pres- 
ent abode  in  or  near  the  French  capital.  Mr. 
Johnston's  note  may  be  quoted  in  extenso : 

*  *  The  wanderings  of  Millet's  noble  and  affect- 
ing picture  are  scarcely  less  romantic  than  the 
circumstances  of  its  production,  painted  in  the 
solemn  loneliness  of  the  Plain  of  Chailly,  beside 
the  immemorial  oaks  and  beeches  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

<*  *The  Angelus,'  which  was  painted  in  1859, 
was  originally  sold  by  the  artist  for  about  £70  to 
M.  Feydeail,  and  after  passing  through  several 
hands,  the  price  ever  advancing  as  the  fame  of 
the  picture  grew,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wilson  for  £1,520. 

*' At.the  Wilson  sale,  in  1881,  it  became  the 
property  of  M.  Secr^tan,  the  French  copper  king, 
who  gave  no  less  than  £6,400  for  it.  But  re- 
verses compelled  M.  Secr^tan  to  part  with  the 
whole  of  his  magnificent  collection  of  art  treas- 
ures, and  once  more  *  The  Angelus '  changed 
hands  " 

In  1899,  when  the  Secr^tan  collection  was  sold 
at  auction,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  of  Wash- 
ington, was  a  bidder  for  **The  Angelus,"  but 
the  painting  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Antonin 
Proust,  who  was  supposed  to  hold  a  commission 
in  the  name  of  the  French  Government.  The 
price,  including  the  commission  of  5  percent., 
was  $115,000. 

*'  Subsequently,  however,  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  refused  to  ratify  Mr.  Proust's  pur- 
chase or  to  grant  money  to  pay  for  the  picture, 
and  Millet's  chef- (Toeuvre  was  afterward  exhibited 
for  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

<*At  a  later  date  the  ultimate  home  of  *The 
Angelus '  was  uncertain,  some  declaring  that  it 
remained  in  New  York,  others  that  it  was  again 
on  its  native  soil. 

' '  Proof  is  now  forthcoming  that  it  is  at  present 
not  far  away  from  the  French  capital. 

**  M.  Chaucard,  the  latest  owner  of  the  picture, 
paid  for  it,  when  it  had  been  round  the  world 
and  had  found  a  temporary  resting-place  in  the 
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id  States,  something  very  like  £32,000.  It 
Tth  noting  that,  according  to  a  statement 
nnection  with  the  recent  art  bequests  of 
mides  to  South  Kensington,  London,  it  is 
mere  accident  the  British  nation  does  not 
jnter  into  possession  of  the  immortal  *  An- 
,'  sincfe  M.  lonides  could  at  one  time  have 
lased  Millet's  work  for  the  modest  sum  of 
}0,  and  very  nearly  did  acquire  it. 
^I.  Chaucard,  of  the  Magasins  du  Louvre, 
,  should  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  art  lovers, 
ssing,  as  he  does,  a  world- renowned  coUec- 
)f  paintings,  which  he  has  lately  removed 
the  Avenue  Velasquez  to  his  suburban 
jnce  at  Longchamps,  facing  the  Windmill, 
ighly  does  M.  Chaucard  cherish  his  artistic 
y  that  it  is  an  inflexible  rule  with  him  never 
ep  a  night  from  under  the  roof  that  shelters 
recious  gallery. 

^t  appears  that  on  Sunday,  October  21,  M. 
et,  the  French  President,  went  to  lunch 
aw  the  famous  paintings,  including  the  gem 
le  great  French  painter,  and  that  on  the 
occasion  the  chief  members  of  the  cabinet 
VI.  Loubet  at  M.  Chaucard's  table. 
This  greatly  increased  the  fame  of  M.  Chau- 
3  gallery,  and  a  day  or  two  later  it  was  vis- 
3y  King  George  and  his  son.  Prince  Nicholas 
•eece.  Although  M.  Chaucard  attends  daily 
J  house  of  business  in  the  city,  and  only  dis- 
js  hospitality  on  Sundays,  he  cordially  made 
iception  for  King  George,  who  saw  *  L'An- 
'  for  the  first  time  in  the  Chaucard  coUec- 

What  pathos  there  is  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
nt  moment  the  triumphs  of  Millet's  brush 
ealizing  enormous  prices,  while  the  artist 
3lf  struggled  against  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
le  most  part  all  his  life  long,  amid  his  lonely 
izon  surroundings,  painting  with  a  sympa- 
;  power,  such  as  no  other  painter  has  shown, 
fe  of  rustic  France  I  " 


IE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  IMPRACTICABLE  ? 

IE  question  raised  by  the  late  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington regarding  the  actual  value  of  col- 
raining,  in  practical  life,  forms  the  theme  of 
:ticle  in  the  January  Forum  by  President 
rt  Ellis  Jones,  of  Hobart  College.  In  his 
nent  of  this  subject.  President  Jones  in- 
s  in  no  theorizing,  but  confines  himself  to 
I  facts  and  conditions  as  they  have  come 
'  his  observation.  As  to  college  life  of  the 
Qt  day,  President  Jones  asks  :  * '  Does  it  fall 
Dh  the  principles  governing  similar  situations 
ual  life  ?  Does  it  mislead  the  student  as  to 
the  world  expects  of  him  ?  "  Beginning  widi 


so  practical  a  matter  as  the  housing  of  college 
students.  President  Jones  says  : 

*<The  freshman  comes  from  his  well-regulated 
home  or  boarding-school  and  is  turned  loose  in  a 
dormitory  unsupervised  by  night  or  day.  Pro- 
vided he  does  not  bum  it  down,  he  may  there  do 
what  he  likes.  His  goings  out  and  comings  in 
are  unremarked,  and  the  public  opinion  of  his 
fellows  is  not  intolerant.  So  long  as  daylight 
restores  decorum,  no  reprobation  follows  an  out- 
break. The  critic  interjects  :  *  When  the  stu- 
dent goes  out  into  the  world  he  will  not  be  under 
residential  rules. '  Imagine  the  hotel  or  boarding- 
house  which  would  tolerate  the  ordinary  doings 
of  a  college  dormitory  I  The  police  would  soon 
rate  it  as  *  disorderly. '  The  abandonment  of  all 
restraint  and  observation  is  not  essential  to  lib- 
erty. There  should  be  as  much  self-control  in 
college  quarters  as  in  public  lodging?  elsewhere. 
The  English  college  gathers  all  within  its  gates 
by  10  o'clock.  Some  escape  by  the  back  windows, 
but  this  is  better  than  to  let  the  roysterer  have 
<  all  seasons  for  his  own. '  Parietal  regulations 
are  difficult  to  enforce  ;  but  some  effective  super- 
vision of  dormitories  is  a  crying  nece^ity.  The 
present  plunge  from  domestic  regulation  to  a 
license  which  has  no  counterpart  in  outside  life 
gives  the  student  the  idea  that  for  him  all  laws 
are  abrogated,  that  he  is  a  man  apart.  The  class- 
supper  brawler  assures  the  policeman  that  long- 
standing custom  grants  him  immunity  from  arrest, 
however  noisy  he  may  be.  This  theory  of  non- 
responsibility  is  thoroughly  artificial,  and  cannot 
be  carried  outside.  Though  the  *  conduct  of  sin- 
gle men  in  barracks '  has  never  been  quite  saintly 
or  urbane,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to 
minimize  the  dangers  of  dormitory  life  and  to 
prevent  it  from  bringing  forth  grave  educational 
evils." 

GBOWING    LUXURY   AND    EXTRAVAGANCE    IN 

COLLEGE    LIFE. 

President  Jones  asserts  that  the  present  tend- 
ency of  college  life  is  to  confirm  the  freshman 
in  the  habits  of  financial  dependence  and  irrespon- 
sibility that  he  brings  with  him  to  the  college. 
*  <  The  boy  is  not  to  blame  ;  his  every  want  has 
been  so  far  supplied.  There  is  in  his  mind  no 
relation  between  desire  and  personal  effort.  All 
this  is  a  part  of  boyish  immaturity  ;  but  the  col- 
lege is  at  fault  if  it  does  not  try  to  teach  him 
manly  self-dependence  and  a  willingness  to  go 
without  that  for  which  he  cannot  pay.  That  it 
does  so  teach  him  will  hardly  be  asserted  by  the 
boldest.  The  increasing  luxury  and  extravagance 
of  American  college  life,  its  richness  of  enjoy- 
ment, out  of  all  proportion  to  the  age,  attain- 
ments, and  producing  power  of  its  beneficiaries. 
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are  a  menace  to  culture  and  the  public  welfare. 
.  .  .  Fashionable  dress  and  equipages  are  quite 
indispensable.  Club-houses  costing  $50,000  are 
too  common  for  remark  ;  and  a  sum  sufiBcient  to 
support  an  average  family  is  absorbed  by  a  single 
student  who  does  not  study." 

Furthermore,  President  Jones  asserts  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  injurious  luxury  is  <*  para- 
sitic.'' <'It  is  paid  for  directly  by  parents, 
alumni,  and  fraternity  friends,  and  indirectly  by 
the  faculty.  Alumni  subscriptions  are  as  thick 
as  blackberries.  Many  of  us  contribute  yearly 
toward  the  maintenance  of  fraternity  houses  which 
our  undergraduate  brothers  say  tliey  cannot  them- 
selves keep  up  ;  but  we  observe  little  ascetic 
self-denial  in  their  personal  habits.  Skill  in  *  pull- 
ing the  Governor's  leg '  is  an  admired  academic 
accomplishment ;  not  only  the  Governor,  but  the 
alumni  and  all  elderly  female  relatives,  being 
afflicted  with  a  chronic  limp.  How  to  compass 
pleasures  and  possessions  which  he  cannot  pay  for 
is  the  undergraduate's  problem.  Much  of  this 
ill-timed  luxury  is  indirectly  supported  by  the 
faculty,  college  professors,  for  the  most  part, 
being  misirably  paid."  President  Jones  calls 
our  attention  to  the  well-known  fact  that  college 
tuition,  running  from  $100  to  $150  a  year, 
covers  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  teaching 
each  individual,  while  endowments  and  annual 
gifts  make  up  the  deficiency.  **  The  college  pro- 
fessor is  told  each  year  that  the  state  of  the 
treasury  will  not  permit  an  increase  of  his  salary  ; 
while  the  undergraduate,  who  cannot  be  made  to 
pay  for  good  instruction,  is  lodged  like  a  prince, 
indulges  in  expensive  pleasures,  and  wastes  far 
more  than  would  suffice  to  give  his  instructor  the 
livelihood  which  he  deserves.  We  cannot  blame 
the  professor  when  he  feels  that  he  indirectly 
supports  undergraduate  extravagance." 

**  It  is  an  evil  lesson  to  allow  the  undergraduate 
to  waste  on  superfluities  money  which  should 
be  spent  in  fuller  payment  for  the  fundamental 
necessities  of  intellectual  life.  Fraternity  houses 
costing  $100,000,  in  colleges  which  pay  hardly 
more  than  $2,000  a  year  to  a  full  professor,  are 
not  calculated  to  impress  the  real  values  and  just 
proportions  of  things  upon  the  undergraduate." 

SELF-SUPPORT    TOO    LONG    POSTPONED. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils  of  college  life  are  at- 
tributed by  President  Jones  to  the  too  long 
delayed  entrance  upon  it.  <  *  It  is  a  weighty  in- 
dictment against  our  whole  educational  system  that 
physical  and  political  maturity  come  at  twenty- 
one,  while  self-support  lags  behind  till  thirty. 
Twenty-one  should  be  the  limit  of  adolescence 
and  dependence.  Physical,  mental,  economic, 
and  political  emancipation   should  be   attained 


together.  College  graduation  should  come  at 
twenty-one,  and  is  easily  possible  when  a  boy 
begins  preparatory  work  at  the  proper  time." 

In  conclusion.  President  Jones  sums  up  the 
line  of  reform  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

''If  college  men  are  commercially  inefficient, 
as  Mr.  Huntington  said,  it  is  not  because  culture 
paralyzes  practical  capacity,  but  because  some  of 
the  social  and  economic  tendencies  of  our  colleges 
are  at  war  with  common  sense.  The  college 
must  devote  itself  to  the  guidance  of  advanced 
adolescence  to  that  sane  and  self -directed  man- 
hood before  which  tlie  world  lies  open.  It  must 
adapt  all  its  agencies,  social  and  unofficial  as  well 
as  academic,  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose, 
and  test  every  class-room  method,  every  student 
custom,  every  article  of  the  social  code,  by  its 
educational  tendency,  and  by  its  conformity  with 
reality,  social  sanity,  and  fitness  for  practical 
life." 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

DR.  FITCHETT,  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia, 
thus  describes  the  position  of  the  movement  for 
the  endowment  of  old  age  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies : 

*'New  Zealand  led  the  way  in  the  matter  of 
old-age  pensions,  but  New  South  Wales  follows 
hard  on  the  steps  of  New  Zealand  ;  while  Vic- 
toria follows  a  little  more  timidly.  Sir  William 
Lyne's  scheme  is  at  least  bold  in  scale.  He  will 
give  a  pension  of  10s.  a  week  where  New  Zea- 
land gives  only  7  s.,  and  is  prepared  to  reduce 
the  age-line  to  sixty  years.  He  recognizes  thrift, 
too  ;  the  possession  of  a  small  income  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  disqualification  for  a  pension. 
The  scheme,  when  in  full  operation,  will  cost  the 
colony  between  £400,000  and  £500,000  per 
annum  ;  and  never  before  in  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization did  a  community  of  a  little  over  1,000,- 
000  people  make  so  magnificent  a  provision  for 
its  aged  members.  Sir  William  Lyne  expects  to 
recoup  himself  part  of  the  cost  of  the  old-age 
pensions  by  a  reduction  in  the  vote  for  public 
charities  ;  but  this  will  probably  prove  a  delu- 
sion. What  really  inspires  Sir  William  Lyne' 
with  the  financial  courage  to  attempt  so  bold  a 
scheme  is  the  fact  that,  when  the  New  South 
Wales  tariff  is  brought  up  to  the  general  fiscal 
standard  of  Australia,  there  will  be  a  magnifi- 
cent surplus,  which  will  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury. 

*<  These  old-age  pension  schemes  undoubtedly 
have  public  opinion  on  their  side.  They  are 
wise  and  humane.  They  represent,  indeed, 
humanity  translated  into  political  terms.     Yet^ 
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in  undertaking  tbem,  the  colonies  are  wading  in 
waters  of  unknown  deptli.  The  cost  of  these 
schemes  outruns  all  calculation.  Mr,  Seddon 
reckoned  that  his  pension  scheme  would  cost 
£80,000  per  annum.  Already  the  expenditure 
has  reached  £200,000  per  annum.  The  state 
pension  is  legitimate  and  respectable.  It  is  not 
the  distribution  of  a  charity,  but  the  recognition 
of  a  right.  So  everybody  who  can  establish  a 
claim  to  a  pension  hastens  to  do  so.  The  cost 
for  the  other  colonies  will  necessarily  be  greater 
than  that  for  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Seddon  calcu- 
lated that  there  were  20,000  persons  in  New 
Zealand  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  In  Vic- 
toria there  are  54,000  persons  over  that  age- 
line.  In  New  South  Wales,  with  a  lower  age 
limit,  the  number  of  claimants  will  be  still 
greater  ;  and,  with  a  higher  rate,  the  expendi- 
ture must  far  outrun  that  of  New  Zealand.  On 
the  New^  South  Wales  scale  Great  Britain  would 
have  to  spend  something  like  £12,000,000 
sterling  per  annum  in  old-age  pensions." 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  FLOUR  OUTPUT  FOR  1900. 

THE  annual  holiday  numbers  of  the  North- 
westeryi  Miller  have  long  been  recognized 
as  among  the  most  artistically  printed  publica- 
tions in  the  world.  Neither  labor  nor  expense 
is  spared  to  give  these  annual  issues  a  sumptuous 
and  pleasing  dress.  While  the  matter  included  in 
them  is  of  more  varied  character  than  is  found  in 
the  average  weekly  issues  of  the  periodical,  most 
of  it  still  bears  a  more  or  less  intimate  relation 
to  the  great  industry  of  which  the  Northwestern 
Miller  is  the  universally  recognized  exponent. 

Several  of  the  articles  in  the  number  for  1900 
have  the  character  of  reviews  and  summaries  of 
the  milling  situation  throughout  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  articles  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Clark,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Miller's  staff  and  an  expert  of  long 
standing  on  the  subject  of  wheat  and  flour.  His 
observations  on  present  conditions  at  Minneapolis, 
the  flour  center,  are  instructive.  Mr.  Clark  ad- 
mits that  there  is  now  a  very  general  complaint 
among  the  millers  of  the  Northwest  of  the  ab- 
sence of  profits  and  of  general  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. This  is  no  doubt  attributable,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  short  wheat  crop  in  Minnesota  and 
the  two  Dakotas.  Mr.  Clark  further  points  out 
that  the  tremendous  crop  of  high-quality  wheat 


harvested  in  Kansas  has  given  southwestern  mil- 
lers comparatively  cheap  raw  material,  and  has 
made  their  competition  formidable.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  new  condition,  but  it  is  only  about 
every  five  years  that  a  large  wheat  crop  is  realized 
in  Kansas.  It  happens  this  year  that,  along  with 
the  large  crop  in  Kansas,  the  northwestern  crop 
is  about  75,000,000  bushels  under  the  normal 
yield,  so  that  there  has  been  an  advance  in  the 
prices  of  wheat  in  the  Minneapolis  market  rela- 
tively much  above  other  markets.  December 
wheat  sold  in  Minneapolis  from  1^  to  2  cents 
over  Chicago  prices,  while  ''spot"  wheat  in  Min- 
neapolis commanded  a  premium  of  2  ctlnts  over 
its  own  December  price.  In  other  words,  ''spot" 
wheat  cost  nearly  4  cents  more  in  Minneapolis 
than  in  Chicago. 

HIGH    FREIGHTS    AND    SHORT    CROPS. 

Reviewing  the  crop  year  wliich  ended  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1900,  Mr.  Clark  finds  that  millers  en- 
joyed only  a  moderate  degree  of  prosperity.  The 
export  business  of  the  mills  was  restricted  by  the 
fact  that  many  vessels  were  withdrawn  for  Gov- 
ernment service  in  the  South  African  and  Philip- 
pine wars,  causing  abnormally  high  ocean  freights. 
In  July,  1898,  through  rates  were  on  the  basis  of 
25  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Minneapolis  to  Lon- 
don ;  while  in  September,  1899,  they  rose  to  40 
cents  ;  in  October  to  44  cents,  and  were  held  high 
throughout  the  following  year.  Considering  the 
first  three  months  of  the  present  crop  year,  Mr. 
Clark  regards  the  conditions  as  unfavorable  to 
northwestern  millers.  The  shortage  in  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  Northwest  was  most  severely  felt  in  the 
Red  River  Valley, — the  famous  hard -wheat  ter- 
ritory of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  Drought 
in  June  heavily  curtailed  the  crop.  The  quality 
of  that  which  matured  was  very  superior,  but 
much  damage  was  done  by  rains  in  September, 
the  area  affected  in  this  respect  extending  well 
into  southern  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Clark  estimated  the  flour  output  of  Minneapolis 
for  the  year  1900  at  14,940,000  barrels,  the  largest 
for  any  calendar  year.  The  direct  foreign  ship- 
ments for  the  calendar  year  (4,552,000  barrels) 
were  the  heaviest  ever  made.  Considering  the 
"crop  years,"  however,  the  quantity  of  flour 
ground  in  1899-1900  was  more  than  1,300,000 
barrels  greater,  and  the  shipments  for  the  same 
year  were  larger  than  in  the  calendar  year  just 
closed. 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Century  for  February  begins  with  a  read- 
able article  by  Richard  Bough  ton,  "  Humor  and 
Pathos  of  the  Savings  Bank."  Mr.  Bo  ugh  ton  says 
that  the  huge  aggregate  of  savings-bank  depositors  in 
the  United  States  includes  the  criminal  classes, — not 
only  bank  burglars,  check-forgers,  and  bank-note  coun- 
terfeiters, but  the  whole  breed  of  cosmopolitan  crim- 
inals. Mr.  Boughton  says  that  the  State  legislator  at 
Albany  periodically  calls  aloud  for  the  confiscation  by 
the  State  of  the  alleged  millions  of  unclaimed  deposits 
in  the  banks.  The  savings  banks  insist  that  such  ac- 
counts cannot  be  called  forgotten  because  unclaimed, 
and  that  in  any  case  the  safety  fund  ought  to  be  left 
with  them.  Mr.  Boughton  says  that  there  is  a  great 
exaggeration  of  the  amount  of  these  unclaimed  deposits. 
A  legislative  committee  in  1875  reported  that  in  the 
aggregate  deposits  of  over  $300,000,000  there  was  only 
about  $800,000  unclaimed,  and  the  present  bank  super- 
intendent figures  out  that  there  is  only  about  $150,000 
at  present  which  has  remained  for  over  twenty  years 
in  the  banks  undisturbed.  Mr.  Boughton  says  that 
the  savings  banks  of  New  York  City  are  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory condition  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  ANDR£E. 

In  his  article  **  The  People  at  the  Top  of  the  World," 
Mr.  Jonas  Stadling  describes  a  tour  through  Siberia  in 
search  of  Andr^,  the  polar  balloon  explorer.  This 
search  expedition  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Greographical  Society  of  Stockholm,  which  for  the 
purpose  awarded  to  Mr.  Stadling  the  ^^  Vega  Stipendi- 
um,"  which  was  reinforced  by  private  subscriptions. 
Mr.  Stadling's  companions  were  Dr.  Nilson  and  Mr. 
Fraenkel,  a  young  engineer,  the  brother  of  one  of  the 
companions  of  Andr^e.  The  three  proceeded  overland 
to  Yakutsk,  and  thence  sailed  down  the  Lena  to  its 
mouth,  where  Mr.  Stadling^s  narrative  in  the  Century 
begins. 

EAST  LONDON  SETTLEMENTS. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  the  novelist  and  sociologist,  gives 
a  final  chapter  in  his  studies  of  East  London,  under  the 
title  "  The  Helping  Hand  in  East  London."  He  sketches 
briefly  the  chief  attempts  made  to  arrest  the  degeneracy 
of  that  region.  Sir  Walter,  after  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  Church,  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
the  other  institutions  established  for  the  help  of  the 
slum  districts,  says  that  far  gpreater  than  all  of  them  in 
its  effectiveness  is  the  settlement,  which  has  its  root 
idea  in  the  example,  the  teaching,  and  the  cultivation 
of  what  we  call  the  life  of  culture  among  the  working 
classes.  There  are  four  now  in  East  London,  and  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  in  the  whole  city.  The  members  of  the 
settlement  reside  among  the  working  classes,  go  about 
with  them,  live  in  the  sight  of  all.  The  working  man 
dines  with  the  members,  spends  the  evening  with  them, 
and  talks  with  them. 

AMERICAN  STEEL. 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston,  writing  on  "The  Steel  In- 
dustry of  America,"  assumes  that  the  steel  industry  is 
the  one  important  and  accurate  gauge  of  the  position 
of  a  people  in  the  scale  of  ciTilization,  being  a  sort  of 


barometer  of  trade  and  national  progress.  The  United 
States  now  leads  the  world,  producing  15,000,000  tons  of 
iron  annually  (of  which  over  two-thirds  is  employed  in 
the  form  of  steel),  as  against  half  that  amount  from 
Germany,  and  10,000,000  tons  from  Great  Britain. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  llai^efs  begins  with  the  second  in- 
stallment of  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson's  series  en- 
titled "Colonies  and  Nation,"  being  a  short  history  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Professor  Wilson's 
narrative  is  most  admirably  illustrated  and  adorned 
with  drawings  of  colonial  figures  and  scenes  by  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle,  much  of  whose  distinction  as  an  illustra- 
tor and  artist  comes  from  his  masterly  delineation  of 
these  colonial  types,  especially  the  Dutch. 

LENBACH  THE  ARTIST. 

Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  gives  a  sketch  of  Franz  von 
Lenbach,  the  celebrated  portrait  painter,  who  has  been 
at  the  top  of  his  profession  in  Germany  for  more  than  a 
generation.  Mr.  Whitman  describes  Lenbach  as  having 
a  strong,  tall,  somewhat  gorilla-like  figure,  carrying  a 
shaggy,  beetle-browed  head,  which  is  now  gray.  He 
says  that  Lenbach  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  genius  who 
have  succeeded  in  living  up  to  the  untrammeled  stand- 
ard of  life  of  a  passionate  artistic  temperament  without 
suffering  shipwreck  in  the  process.  When  asked  his 
price  for  painting  a  portrait,  Lenbach  said  that  it  was 
from  20,000  marks,  "which  I  may  ask,  down  to  5,000 
marks,  which  I  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  painting  an  exceptionally  interesting  face."  The 
great  portrait  painter  lives  at  Munich,  and  when  he  is 
engaged  on  the  portrait  of  a  notability  the  fact  is  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  ARTISTIC  ATTEMPTS. 

There  is  a  second  chapter  of  M.  Paul  Meurice*s  arti- 
cle on  Victor  Hugo  as  an  artist,  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions of  original  drawings  and  paintings  by  the  great 
French  author.  Hugo  never  learned  to  draw,  though 
he  carried  an  album  with  him  and  was  fond  of  making 
sketches  in  it.  The  examples  reproduced  of  his  pictorial 
efforts  show  that,  notwithst^iuding  his  technical  igno- 
rance, he  was  capable  of  expressing  the  romance  of  his 
temperament  with  his  pencil  as  well  as  with  his  pen. 

BISMARCK'S  LOVE-LETTERS. 

A  curious  feature  is  Mr.  Marrion  Wilcox's  translation 
of  the  love-letters  of  Prince  Bismarck.  These  letters 
were  written  in  1847,  and,  notwithstanding  the  occa- 
sional lapse  into  more  or  less  sentimental  verse,  the  effu- 
sions have  the  sentimental  limitations  one  might  expect 
in  a  man  of  blood  and  iron. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  HENRY  NORMAN  continues  his  important 
discussion  of  "Russia  of  To-day"  in  a  fourth 
chapter,  occupied  with  Central  Asia.  Mr.  Norman  calls 
the  journey  which  he  took  over  the  Trans-Caspian  Rail- 
way the  most  remarkable  train  journey  in  the  world. 
This  road,  through  a  land  without  labor,  timber,  or 
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water,  runs  from  Krasnovodsk  to  Andijan,  a  distance 
of  1,261  miles,  at  a  rate  of  speed  of  \1}4  miles  an  hour, 
counting  in  all  the  stops.  Only  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  first  land  traversed  in  this  journey  could  only  be 
reached  by  adventurous  travelers  carrying  their  lives  in 
their  hands.  Bokhara  was  as  dangerous  and  inacces- 
sible as  the  capital  of  Thibet  is  to-day,  and  Andijan  was 
unheard  of,  and  England  would  not  have  tolerated  for 
a  moment  the  idea  of  Russian  absorption  of  Central 
Asia.  Yet  now  Russia  has  it  all,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  loss. 

MRS.  GILBERT'S  REMINISCENCES. 

In  this  February  number  there  begins  the  very  read- 
able "Stage  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hartley  Gil- 
bert," edited  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Martin.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
was  often  asked  to  write  an  autobiography  by  those 
who  had  been  delighted  with  her  ready  fiow  of  reminis- 
cences and  anecdote  and  good  talk,  and  she  always 
refused,  but  finally  was  prevailed  on  to  tell  the  pres- 
ent ediix)r  the  facts  of  her  life. 

ATROCITIES  OF  THE  ALLIED  TROOPS  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard,  writing  on  **  Punishment  and 
Revenge  in  China,"  says  that  the  war  has  already  devel- 
oped on  the  part  of  the  allied  powers  three  distinct 
phases — resistance,  punishment,  and  revenge.  Mr.  Mil- 
lard regards  the  first  as  natural,  the  second  as  necessary, 
ana  the  third  as  criminal.  He  says  that  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili  the  French  and  Russians  have  been  committing 
the  most  unpardonable  atrocities.  In  the  present  hiatus 
of  irresponsibility,  looting  and  outrage  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Millard  says  very  pertinently  that  to  him 
the  spectacle  of  a  Chinese  babe,  torn  from  its  dead 
mother  and  bayoneted,  or  thrown  to  drown  in  a  river, 
is  as  pathetic  as  if  that  child  were  white.  "  Such  scenes  - 
have  been  common  enough  since  the  allied  troops  occu- 
pied China." 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  February  McClure'8  we  have  selected  Mr. 
William  Allen  White's  character  sketch  of  Rich- 
ard Croker,  and  Prof.  Ira  Remsen's  article  on  "The 
Unsolved  Problems  of  Chemistry,"  to  quote  from  among 
the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

Mr.  Josiah  Flynt,  writing  under  the  title  "In  the 
World  of  Graft,"  tells  what  he  knows,  or  a  part  of  it,  of 
the  criminal  classes  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  McClure'8 
Magazine  has  arranged  with  Mr.  Flynt  for  a  series  of 
such  articles,  each  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  the 
criminal  classes  in  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  present  gives  some  exceedingly  curious  sta- 
tistics of  the  methods  and  profits  of  thieving  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Flynt  has  found  out  that  the  expert  shoplifter  in 
that  city  makes  $15  to  $25  a  day  ;  a  good  porch-climber 
from  $1  to  $1,000  a  night ;  a  skilled  sneak  anywhere 
from  an  overcoat  to  a  thick  roll  of  bank-bills.  "  The 
city  is  a  recognized  haunt  of  tramps  and  thieves,  and 
where  tramps  and  thieves  congregate  by  permission  in 
large  numbers  the  municipal  authorities  are  not  *on 
the  level.' "  It  is  firmly  believed  that  there  exists  an 
understanding  between  a  number  of  the  thieves  in  the 
city  and  some  of  the  detectives,  and  that  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  make  a  "spring"  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  law  when  there  is  sufficient  money  to  hand  around 
to  the  various  persons  with  pull.  The  Pinkerton  De- 
tective Agency,  it  was  asserted,  could  protect  Chicago 
for  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  the  municipal  police 


department  now  costs  the  taxpayers,  and  the  protection 
would  be  real  and  thorough. 

Clara  Morris,  the  actress,  contributes  "Some  Recol- 
lections of  John  Wilkes  Booth."  She  describes  Booth  as 
a  young  man  full  of  promise,  bright  and  gay  and  kind. 
She  says  the  whole  sex  was  in  love  with  John  Booth, 
from  the  waitresses  at  the  railroad  restaurants  up. 

SOME  FISH  STORIES. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  the  writer  on  subjects 
of  interest  in  the  field  of  natural  history  and  sport,  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  "Adventures  with  the  Leaping 
Tuna."  The  tuna  is  a  fish  which  has  only  within  recent 
years  come  into  prominence  as  worthy  the  steel  of  ex- 
pert anglers.  Mr.  Holder  tells  of  one  that  fought  the 
fisherman  fourteen  hours,  and  then  got  away.  The 
largest  one  caught  on  record  weighed  251  pounds,  and 
towed  the  boat  eight  or  ten  miles  before  he  was  cap- 
tured. The  exciting  part  of  it  is  that  such  a  ffkh  is  not 
by  any  means  a  large  tuna.  The  fish  grow  to  be  1,200 
pounds  or  more  in  weight.  This  is  merely  the  largest 
one  that  sportsmen  have  heretofore  been  able  to  cap- 
ture with  rod  and  reel. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  February  CoamopoUtanj  Prof.  Richard  T. 
Ely  writes  on  "  Public  Control  of  Private  Corpora- 
tions." Professor  Ely  thinks  that  the  conflict  arising 
from  the  struggle  of  private  corporations  to  escape  from 
social  prescriptions,  and  the  effort  of  the  public  author- 
ities to  hold  these  corporations  up  to  the  law,  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  is  all-important  for  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  political  and  social  life  of  to-day.  This  struggle 
accounts  for  the  corruption  which  we  hear  of  every 
day.  Corporations  complain  of  being  sandbagged,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  frequently  the  corruption  begins 
with  the  corporation.  People  owning  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  companies  are  strongly  tempted  to  take  the  side 
of  their  private  interest  against  the  public  weal.  Dr. 
Ely  says  that  in  Philadelphia  there  are  V5,000  persons 
who  participate  in  the  ownership  of  corporations  of  a 
monopolistic  character.  "This  is  an  immense  force 
working  against  good  government— a  force  more  potent 
than  that  of  the  office-holding  class."  Another  great 
obstacle  to  the  proper  control  of  private  corporations  is 
the  fact  that  the  expert  knowledge  required  for  such 
control  is  usually  obtained  only  in  the  ^rvice  of  such 
corporations,  and  is  consequently  not  at  the  command 
of  the  public.  And  then,  after  all,  under  a  constitu- 
tional system  like  our  own,  the  difficulties  of  public 
control  are  enhanced  tenfold,  because  when  such  con- 
trol is  carried  out  there  is  always  danger  that  it  will  in- 
terfere with  some  general  principle  of  our  written  con- 
stitutions. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  in  writing  on  "  The  First  Lady 
of  Our  Land,"  gives  an  account  of  the  general  condi- 
tions governing  the  life  and  influence  of  the  President's 
wife,  and  tells  of  her  duties  and  privileges.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison points  out  that  theiy  is  nothing  in  the  outward 
form  of  life  at  the  White  House  to  correspond  with  the 
style  assumed  by  other  leaders  of  society.  Indeed,  there 
is  even  an  absence  from  the  White  House  doors  and 
lobbies  of  proper  conventional  servants.  When  the 
President's  wife  drives  out  it  is  in  a  plain  broiigham 
or  landau,  equipped  with  a  coachman  and  footman  in 
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plain  livery,  an  equipage  in  no  way  noticeable  in  a 
crowd  of  other  vehicles.  Although  officially  the  Presi- 
dent's wife  has  precedence  over  every  other  woman  in 
her  presence,  she  is  no  leader  in  fashion,  and  has  no 
social  weight  as  a  dictator,  and  is  rarely  quoted  in 
matters  of  form  or  expressions  of  preference.  Mrs. 
Harrison  sketches  briefly  the  careers  and  describes  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  ladies  who  have  presided 
at  the  White  House  since  the  republic  began. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  February  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  a  charm- 
ingly illustrated  number,  containing  a  brief 
sketch  of  Sarah  Flower,  of  whom  Mr.  Clifford  Howard 
writes  as  '*A  Woman  to  Whom  Fame  Came  After 
Death ; "  and  a  fifth  chapter  of  Mr.  William  Perriue's 
story  of  l^autiful  women,  in  which  he  tells  of  Theodosia 
Burr,  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  "  The  Buffaloes 
of  Goodnight  Ranch,"  Mr.  E.  J.  Davison  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  herds  of  buffalo  and  elk  owned  by  Mrs.  • 
Mary  A.  Goodnight  at  Groodnight,  Texas.  The  herd  of 
buffalo  now  numbers  one  hundred  head,  and  had  its 
origin  in  two  buffalo  calves  lassoed  in  1879  by  Col. 
Charles  Goodnight  and  presented  to  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Goodnight  fed  and  cared  for  the  buffalo  babies  and  had 
such  success  in  raising  them  that  the  neighbors  added 
to  the  nucleus  and  the  herd  has  grown  and  multiplied 
famously.  Nearly  half  of  the  hundred  head  are  pure 
breed,  the  remainder  being  a  cross  between  the  buffalo 
and  the  Galway  cattle. 

Caroline  Leslie  Field,  writing  on  "The  Problem  of 
the  Boy,"  advises  parents  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  keep 
their  boys  at  home  through  at  least  the  first  two  years 
of  college  life.  To  do  this,  give  up  all  else.  Live  in  a 
hired  house,  in  apartments,  in  a  drygoods  box,  if  need 
be,  but  wherever  you  live  make  it  home,  and  free  to 
every  interest  of  the  boy. 

WOMEN  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok,  the  editor  of  the  Lddiea'  Home 
Journal,  has  been  investigating  the  question  whether 
the  newspaper  office  is  the  proper  place  for  a  girl  or 
not,  and  has  interrogated  fifty  of  the  leading  news- 
paper women  of  the  country,  as  well  as  fifty  editors-in- 
chief  and  managing  editors,  who  employ  girls  and 
women.  Of  the  latter  thirty  replied  and  each  most  de- 
cidedly in  the  negative.  Of  the  fifty  newspaper  women 
forty-two  answered,  only  three  in  the  affirmative, 
thirty-nine  replying  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Bok  thinks 
this  evidence  is  the  best  answer  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
quiries that  come  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  from 
girls  who  have  journalistic  ambition. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  February  World's  Work  gives  some  facts  con- 
cerning the  rapid  extension  of  the  free  mail- 
delivery  in  rural  districts.  Nearly  3,000  rural  routes 
have  been  established,  and  almost  2,000,000  farmers  and 
their  families  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  service. 
The  carrier  receives  $500  a  y#ar,  and  makes  a  daily  trip 
of  about  twenty-five  miles.  He  delivers  mail,  registers 
letters,  sells  stamps,  and  cancels  postage.  "  Postmaster- 
Greneral  Smith  is  convinced  that  the  Government  must 
soon  extend  the  service  to  cover  practically  the  whole 
country.  The  rural  population  is  estimated  at  twenty- 
four  million  people,  three  millions  of  whom,  perhaps, 


live  in  such  sparsely  settled  districts  as  to  be  practically 
inaccessible  to  carriers.  The  remaining  twenty-one  mil- 
lions occupy  a  million  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
gross  cost  of  delivering  the  mails  to  them  is  estimated 
at  $21,000,000  a  year.  The  net  cost  would  be  consider- 
ably less ;  for  many  thousand  fourth-class  post-offices 
could  be  abolished,  star  routes  superseded,  and  in- 
creased i)ostal  receipts  on  account  of  improved  facilities 
would  bring  a  large  revenue." 

There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Cecil  Rhodes  by  E.  S.  Gro- 
gan,  who  is  wholly  eulogistic  of  his  subject,  and  who 
considers  Kriiger  as  '*oneof  many  vampires"  who  have 
sucked  the  blood  out  of  the  Transvaal. 

Kate  H.  Claghorn,  commenting  on  "The  Changing 
Character  of  Immigration,"  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  three  racial  stocks  have  a  marked  predominance 
in  the  last  years,  and  are  still  growing  in  importance, — 
the  Slavs,  the  Italians,  and  the  Hebrews.  These  have 
increased  hugely,  at  the  expense  of  the  Irishmen  and 
Germans. 

MODERN  GERMAN  POLICY. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  writing  under  the  title  "Ger- 
many Under  a  Strenuous  Emperor,"  sketches  the  rise 
of  the  Kaiser's  land  to  a  world-power  under  William 
II.,  her  colonial  ambitions,  her  relations  to  Russia  and 
France,  and  her  deep  jealousy  of  England.  Mr.  Brooks 
thinks  that  the  Kaiser's  hot  enthusiasm  for  colonization 
is  of  no  avail.  Wherev-er  he  turns  in  Africa  or  the  Pa- 
cific, he  finds  the  really  tempting  and  valuable  regions 
already  preempted.  Germany's  *'road  is  blocked,  and 
the  question  whether  she  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  civilizing  agents  of  the  earth  decided  against  her." 
Mr.  Brooks  thinks  the  supreme  object  of  German 
policy  is  to  humiliate  England,  and  that  if  there  is 
ever  a  serious  anti-British  coalition  again,  its  brain- 
I)Ower  will  be  found  in  Berlin. 

LORD  KITCHENER  AS  HE  IS. 

Mr.  James  Barnes  contributes  a  brief  sketch  of  Lord 
Kitchener  as  he  appears  on  the  South  African  veldt. 
This  is  the  impression  Kitchener  made  on  Mr.  Barnes ; 

"  The  bold,  fearless  eyes,  the  short  nose,  the  aggres- 
siveness and  determination  of  his  expression  leave  a 
strong  impression.  He  appears  to  be  handsome — a 
hero-looking  soldier.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time 
that  I  saw  him.  I  was  a  bit  startled.  I  had  precon- 
ceived him  as  something  so  very  different.  He  was  tall, 
about  six  feet  two  or  three,  his  figure  ungainly,  and 
his  shoulders  sloped  ;  he  slouched  in  his  gait  as  he 
walked  in  long,  knee-bending  strides.  He  was  a  much 
older  man  than  his  pictures  made  him  appear  to  be. 
His  face — it  may  have  been  the  Egyptian  sun — was 
brick-red.  It  was  full  of  little  lines,  and  his  prominent 
steel-gray  eyes  had  a  peculiar  expression  ;  one  of  them 
—I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  the  left  or  the  right 
— had  a  habit  of  roving  by  itself,  while  the  other  trans- 
fixed you  with  a  cold  and  piercing  glare  ;  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  eyes  are  characteristic  of  the  man,  for 
Kitchener  is  known  to  be  able  to  see  things  near  by  and 
things  far  off  at  the  same  time." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  February  Atlantic  begins  with  an  article  by 
Secretary  Hilary  A.  Herbert  on  "The  ConditionB 
of  the  Reconstruction  Problem."  Mr.  Herbert  assumes 
that  negro  suffrage  was  an  absolute  failure.  It  did  not 
give  Republican  control  of  the  South,  except  for  a  brtef 
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period,  and  it  did  not  benefit,  but  injured,  the  freedmen ; 
it  made  unavoidable  in  the  South  the  color  line,  and 
impossible  there  two  capable  political  parties,  of  which 
all  men,  North  and  South  alike,  now  see  the  crying 
need.  Mr.  Herbert  agrees  with  Professor  Council  that 
the  negro  will  grow  strong  and  useful  in  proportion  to 
his  contribution  to  industrial  development,  and  not 
through  political  strife. 

RUSSIA'S  INDUSTRIAL  CAPACITY. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  in  his  essay  on  *'  The  New  Indus- 
trial Revolution,"  says  that  Russia  is  showing  signs  of 
exhaustion  under  the  strain  of  an  attempt  at  industrial 
competition.  He  thinks  the  Siberian  Railway  is  not  a 
purely  Russian  venture,  but  is  really  an  effort  made  by 
Europe  to  extend  its  base  over  Asia.  This  has  been 
made  possible  only  by  the  support  of  a  Western  nation. 
''  Russia's  chief  contribution  has  lain  in  the  administra- 
tive department,  and  it  has  been  the  administration 
which  has  crippled  the  enterprise."  Mr.  Adams  com- 
pares the  Russian  effort  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
with  the  probable  result  of  such  a  work  in  the  United 
States.  *'  Had  the  United  States  been  under  a  stimulus 
of  apprehension  such  as  the  Russians  felt  in  regard  to 
their  eastern  frootier,  the  buildiug  of  a  line  equal  to 
that  of  the  Amur  could  scarcely  have  occupied  three 
years  at  the  most,  and  probably  much  less."  From  this 
Mr.  Adams  concludes  that  Russian  energy  is  to  Ameri- 
can energy  about  as  1  is  to  4  or  5 ;  so  that  Mr.  Adams 
thinks  the  United  States  has  every  chance  to  win  in  the 
great  competition  for  industrial  supremacy.  Europe 
will  doubtless  consolidate,  and  try  to  compensate  for 
inferior  resources  by  superior  administration.  *'  Should 
all  else  fail,  she  will,  unless  the  precedents  of  history 
are  to  be  reversed,  resort  to  war." 

AMERICAN  HUMOR. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  writing  on  "The  Essence  of 
American  Humor,"  says  that  American  life  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  flowing  in  the  direction  which  leads  to 
humor  rather  than  to  wit — a  very  gratifying  fact  in  his 
opinion.  He  places  Mark  Twain  at  the  head  of  the 
humorists  of  America  in  what  he  calls  the  binding  qual- 
ity of  humor;  that  is,  in  its  effect  toward  an  accentua- 
tion of  the  common  life,  bridging  the  chasm  of  race. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  North  American  there 
are  many  articles  of  timely  interest.  We  have 
quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth's  prophecy  of  the  "simultaneous"  newspaper, 
and  also  from  Mr.  Louis  Windmtlller's  article  on 
*'  Substitutes  for  Ship  Subsidies." 

EX-PRESIDENT  HARRISON'S  ANN  ARBOR  ADDRESS. 

The  opening  article  of  the  number,  and  the  one  of 
chief  importance,  is  ex-President  Harrison's  paper  on 
"Status  of  Annexed  Territory  and  Its  Inhabitants." 
This  able  and  dignified  discussion  was  delivered  in  the 
form  of  an  address  before  the  students  of  the  University 
ot  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  at  once  attracted  much 
attention  throughout  the  country,  although  the  press 
reports  of  the  address  failed  to  do  it  justice.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison's  position  is  not  that  of  the  opponent  of 
territorial  expansion,  but  rather  of  one  who,  as  he  him- 
self puts  it,  would  limit  the  use  of  the  power  of  expan- 
sion "to  regions  that  may  safely  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  peoples  whose  American  citizen- 


ship may  be  allowed."  The  arguments  presented  by 
Mr.  Harrison  have  been  traversed  during  the  past 
month  by  the  able  counsel  engaged  in  the  argument  of 
the  Porto  Rican  cases  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 

One  of  the  characteristic  papers  of  M.  de  Blowitz  con- 
cerns itself  with  "Past  Events  and  Coming  Problems.'* 
The  better  part  of  the  veteran  correspondent's  article  is 
concerned  with  the  diseased  condition  of  France,  since 
with  that  country  M.  de  Blowitz  is  more  familiar  than 
with  any  other.  The  great  evil  in  France  to-day,  which 
M.  de  Blowitz  thinks  exists  as  well  throughout  Europe 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  what  he  terms  "social 
parasitism  ; "  and  this  malady,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  be 
the  mission  of  the  twentieth  century  to  extirpate. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  surveying  "  The  Political  Situ- 
ation in  Great  Britain,"  hints  at  a  possible  future  combi- 
nation with  England's  "  Anglo-Saxon  kinsfolk  "  against 
the  allied  enemies  of  Britain  on  the  Continent,  in  order 
to  "  keep  alive  the  power  of  our  prolific  gospel  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  free  laws  and  popular  government." 

ARMY  BEEF  ONCE  MORE. 

Former  Secretary  of  War  Russell  A.  Alger  contrib- 
utes a  twenty-page  article  which  forms  the  substance 
3f  a  chapter  in  his  forthcoming  book  on  the  Spanish- 
A.merican  War.  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  "The  Food 
of  the  Army  During  the  Spanish  War,"  and  is  a  vigor- 
ous defense  of  the  whole  administration  of  the  army 
subsistence  department  during  the  war,  and  especially 
of  General  Alger's  own  ofiicial  connection  therewith. 
The  most  telling  portions  of  the  article  are  the  extracts 
from  the  official  reports  and  correspondence  signed  by 
army  officers  in  the  field,  together  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  War  Investigation  Commission  and  the  Court  of 

Inquiry. 

CHINA  AND  HER  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  best-posted 
man  on  the  subject  in  the  world  to-day,  answers  a 
question  doubtless  frequently  asked  by  American  mer- 
chants :  What  is  it  possible  for  foreign  merchants  Jx> 
do  in  China  ?  They  may,  says  Sir  Robert  Hart,  "  im- 
port foreign  goods  into  China,  and  export  native  prod- 
ucts from  China,  through  any  one  of  some  thirty  treaty 
ports,  on  payment  of  a  tariff  duty  amounting  to  what 
was  5  per  cent,  on  the  values  of  1860 ;  and  they  may 
take  foreign  goods  to,  and  bring  native  products  from, 
any  place  inland,  on  payment  of  an  additional  half- 
tariff  duty,  as  transit  due.  They  may  also  convey  Chi- 
nese produce  from  treaty  port  to  treaty  port,  paying  a 
full  export  duty  on  shipment,  and  a  half  duty  on  land- 
ing. At  the  treaty  ports  where  they  reside  they  are 
freed  from  local  taxation,  and  they  may  bring  in  what- 
ever they  require  for  their  own  personal  and  household 
use  duty  free.  Everywhere  they  are  withdrawn  from 
Chinese  control,  and  placed  under  that  of  their  own 
nationtil  officials,  the  consuls ;  but  merchandise  can 
be  moved  only  in  accordance  with  Chinese  customs 
regulations,  and  ships  must  anchor  in  accordance 
with  harbor  rules  and  the  directions  of  the  Chinese 
harbor-masters.  Merchants  may  trade  with  and  employ 
whatever  persons  they  please,  and  their  movements  are 
free  and  unrestricted." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Lusk  writes  on  "  The  New  Power  in 
the  South  Pacific"— the  Australasian  Commonwealth ; 
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Mr.  Amherst  Webber  on  "Some  Interpreters  of  Wag- 
ner;'* D.  Menaiit  on  "  Zoroastrianism  and  the  Parsis," 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Ho  wells  on  "A  Hundred  Years  of 
American  Verse." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  at  some  length 
from  the  comparison  of  the  Panama  and  Nicara- 
gua canal  routes  by  Chief  Hydrographer  Arthur  P. 
Davis,  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  also 
from  President  Robert  Ellis  Jones'  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, '*Is  the  College  Graduate  Impracticable  ?" 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England, 
whose  name  for  the  present  is  not  disclosed,  contributes 
an  article  treating  of  the  recent  elections  and  the  causes 
leading  up  to  the  Liberal  defeat. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Commissioner  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland  writes  on 
"The  District  of  Columbia  in  Its  Centennial  Year," 
describing  the  various  phases  through  which  the 
governmental  district  has  passed  in  the  hundred  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  its  creation,  and  also  outlining 
the  several  pressing  needs  with  which  the  District 
enters  the  new  century.  Among  these,  Mr.  Macfar- 
land emphasizes  the  water-supply  and  sewage-disposal, 
the  reclamation  of  the  marshes  of  the  Anacostia  River 
— commonly  called  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac — 
the  abolition  of  railway  grade-crossings,  the  improve- 
ment of  park  lands,  and  an  appropriate  public  building 
for  the  officers  of  the  District.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
proposed  memorial  bridge  connecting  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  city  of  Washington  with  Arlington 
Cemetery  will  be  followed  by  other  suitable  bridges 
across  the  Potomac,  in  place  of  the  poor  and  ugly 
structures  that  now  span  the  river. 

IMMIGRATION  PROBLEMS. 

In  the  discussion  of  "New  Problems  of  Immigration," 
Secretary  Prescott  F.  Hall,  of  the  Immigration  Restric- 
tion League,  suggests  a  measure  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  immigrant-inspection  service,  amend- 
ments of  the  laws  conferring  on  the  officials  power  to 
debar  anarchists  and  suspicious  persons  unless  they 
can  establish  their  good  character,  and  an  extension  of 
the  time  within  which  public  charges  may  be  returned, 
and  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  inspectors. 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPORTIONMENT. 

Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  writing  on  "New  Congressional 
Apportionment,"  brings  out  many  interesting  facts  re- 
garding the  methods  now  and  formerly  used  for  fixing 
the  basis  of  apportionment.  For  example,  he  shows 
that  in  the  earlier  censuses  the  basis  of  apportionment 
was  first  fixed,  and  the  number  of  representatives  was 
obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  the  population  by 
it,  giving  an  additional  representative  for  each  frac- 
tional remainder  greater  than  one-half.  In  the  last  half- 
century,  however,  the  practice  has  been  different,  the 
number  of  representatives  l)eing  first  fixed,  and  the 
basis  of  apportionment  being  derived  from  that  num- 
ber. Mr.  Gannett  compares  the  results  under  the  old 
and  new  methods,  and  finds  that  fourteen  States  are 
differently  affected  by  the  two  different  methods,  while 
in  all  the  others  the  results  are  the  same.  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Washington  each  gain  a  representative  under 
the  old  method,  while  under  the  new  method  none  of 


these  gains,  but  the  gains  are  given  to  New  York,  Ne 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  ai 
Texas. 

A  VALUABLE  INSECT  IMMIGRANT. 

Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  entomologist  for  tl 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  describes  " 
New  Industry  Brought  by  an  Insect."  This  little  inse* 
has  been  found  necessary  in  developing  Smyrna  figs  I 
carrying  pollen  from  the  wild,  or  so-called  Capri,  fij 
trees  to  the  cultivated  tree.  The  insect  has  be€ 
imported  from  the  Mediterranean  regions,  and  has  pc 
lenized  figs  in  California  with,  entire  success.  It 
believed  that  the  introduction  of  this  insect  will  rev 
lutionize  fig  culture  in  California,  and  pos.sibly  in  oth< 
parts  of  our  country. 

•      CIVIL-SERVICE  REFORM. 

Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  writing  on  '*  The  Purpoi 
of  Civil  Service  Reform,"  makes  the  interesting  su| 
gestion  that  possibly  Congress  has  the  power  to  lim 
and  regulate  the  President's  power  of  nomination.  M 
Nelson  shows  that  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  a 
officer  named  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  tl 
Senate,  must  now,  under  the  revised  statutes,  be  nom 
nated  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  tt 
Treasury.  Mr.  Nelson  holds  that  if  this  statute  is  coi 
stitutional,  it  is  clearly  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  r 
quire  that  ministers  and  ambassadors  shall  be  selecte 
from  those  within  the  diplomatic  service  ;  that  consul 
general  shall  be  promoted  from  the  body  of  consuls 
and  that  entrance  to  both  services  shall  be  by  examini 
tion. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  writes  on  "The  Fall  of  B 
king  ; "  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim  on  "  Smokeless  Canno 
Powder :  Recent  Discoveries ; "  Mr.  A.  V.  Willian: 
Jackson  on  "Max  Miiller  and  His  Work,"  and  Pro 
Oscar  L.  Triggs  on  "A  Century  of  American  Poetry.** 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  January  Arena  opens  with  a  symposium  o 
"  Christian  Science  and  the  Healing  Art.*'  EI3 
Judge  W.  G.  Ewing,  Mr.  Charles  Brodie  Patterson,  D] 
John  Brooks  Leavitt,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Winkley  are  th 
contributing  writers. 

Mrs.  Sara  A.  Underwood,  writing  on  "TheSpiritui 
in  Literature,"  and  passing  by  the  propaganda  c 
spiritualism,  so  called,  directs  attention  to  those  ai 
thors  whose  writings  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  tb 
occult.  Of  course,  these  are  many,  and  few  of  thei 
can  be  classed  with  modern  Spiritualists,  althoug 
Mrs.  Underwood's  use  of  the  term  "spirituid**  seems  t 
have  reference  to  what  is  known  as  "  psychics,**  and  nc 
at  all  to  religion. 


THE  DRIFT  TOWARD  SOCIALISM. 


(( 


A  Problem  in  Sociology,"  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wi 
liam  H.  Van  Ornum,  is  simply  the  problem  of  arran| 
ing  a  social  system  under  which  "every  person  wl 
control  his  own  credits,  and  nobody's  else.**  That  itf  t 
.  say,  the  basis  of  all  credit  will  be  service,  so  that  all  ca 
realize  on  their  labor  in  credits  "  without  waiting  to  tur 
those  credits  into  money."  This  is  the  old  ideal  of  » 
cialism. 

Mr.  Waldorf  H.  Phillips  points  out  "The  L^gal  Bm 
to  Socialism  **— taxation.    If  the  State  can  UlM  1  pi 
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cent,  in  the  fcyrm  of  a  tax  on  inheritances,  why  can  it 
not  take  50  per  cent.,  or  any  other  portion  it  may  please  ? 
The  system  is  simple  enough. 

THE  CRIMINAL  NEORO. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
presents  a  sociological  study  of  the  negro  in  our  South- 
em  States,  with  especial  reference  to  his  criminality. 
The  census  returns  show  that  negro  criminality  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  population.  In  Miss  Kellor's  analysis 
of  the  factors  that  tend  to  produce  this  condition,  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  South, 
the  negro's  food,  and  his  status  as  a  laborer.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  such  as  to  predispose  to  idleness,  which 
is  only  an  opportunity  for  crime,  while  his  food  is 
wholesome,  and  he  usually  performs  only  the  lowest 
grade  of  labor,  where  the  associations  are  most  de- 
grading. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Joseph  Haworth,  the  actor,  gives  many  reminiscences 
of  "The  Great  Actors  in  the  Classic  Drama  "—Booth, 
Barrett,  McCullough,  Mary  Anderson,  and  Modjeska. 

Mr.  Frank  Edwin  Elwell  writes  on  the  coming  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  QuntOrVs  for  January,  Labor  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam Francis  Schey,  of  New  South  Wales,  writing 
from  the  protectionist  point  of  view,  gives  a  survey  of 
economic  conditions  in  Australia  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  commonwealth.  In  view  of  the  far-reaching  influ- 
ence of  the  labor  movement  in  Australia,  the  economic 
situation  there  is  of  peculiar  interest.  Wages  have 
reached  the  highest  notch  in  Australia,  where  the 
eight^hour  day  has  long  been  established. 

THE  COLOR  LINE  IN  JAMAICA. 

Mr.  Julius  Moritzen  contributes  an  interesting  study 
of  the  color  problem  in  Jamaica.  According  to  Mr. 
Moritzen's  statements,  however,  the  problem,  as  we  un- 
derstand it  in  the  United  States,  has  already  been 
solved  in  a  measure  by  the  Jamaicans.  At  any  rate, 
t.bere  seems  to  be  a  general  recognition  of  social,  as 
well  '  i  political,  equality  between  the  races.  Color  is 
no  bar,  for  example,  to  either  the  first  or  the  second 
class  passenger  coaches  of  the  Jamaica  Railroad.  '*  In 
fact,"  says  Mr.  Moritzen,  **  while  many  of  the  whites 
travel  second-class,  blacks  and  browns  not  infrequently 
fill  the  first-class  carriages.** 

The  restrictions  of  the  franchise  apply  to  whites  and 
negroes  alike  ;  *'and  there  is  no  educational  clause  in- 
serted,  for  the  reason  that  it  could  not  find  application, 
since  nearly  everybody  can  read  and  write."  Of  the 
700,000  inhabitants  of  the  island,  about  17,000  are  whites. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  International  Month- 
ly much  material  is  presented  of  a  nature  suited  to 
assist  the  intelligent  foreigner  in  constructing  an  esti- 
mate of  modern  England.  Mr.  Emil  Reich,  of  the 
British  Museum,  attempts,  in  sixteen  pages,  to  describe 
•*  England  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "— 
i.e.,  the  military  and  diplomatic  status  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Reich's  main  thesis  is  that  England's  power  on  land 


and  sea  has  begun  to  decline.  In  a  paper  of  forty-six 
pages,  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  of  London,  gives  some 
notes  on  the  national  characteristics  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, paying  special  attention  to  economic  and  social  con- 
siderations. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Librarian  Putnam,  of  the  Congressional  Library,  dis- 
cusses recent  phases  and  tendencies  of  American  public- 
library  development.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
phases  and  tendencies,  says  Mr.  Putnam,  are  "im- 
provement in  TKiethods  (of  administration),  a  greater 
variety  of  service,  a  corresponding  complexity  in  organ- 
ization and  equipment,  increase  of  mere  facilities,  ex- 
tension of  the  constituency,  and  the  incessant  endeavor 
to  urge  the  book  upon  classes  that  will  not  seek  it  for 
themselves,  and  into  districts  where  its  uses  are  unfa- 
miliar.   In  particular,  activity  and  popularization." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  James  Geikie,  the  eminent  Scottish  geologist, 
writes  on  '*  Mountain  Structure  and  Its  Origin,"  and 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Williams,  of  Boston,  on  "TheX-Rays 
in  Medicine." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  begins  the  new  century  well.  We 
notice  elsewhere  Sir  Robert  Hart's  latest  com- 
munication on  Chinese  affairs.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
writes  on  "The  Painters  of  Seville."  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly 
exhumes  the  writings  of  one  Sir  John  Byles,  whom  he 
describes  as  a  forgotten  prophet.  Sir  John  prophesied 
against  Cobden,  and  in  favor  of  many  ideas  which  are 
much  more  in  favor  to-day  than  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
His  Excellency  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  who  got  up  a  mani- 
festation in  favor  of  England,  on  the  Transvaal  ques- 
tion in  Constantinople,  and  was  sent  to  honorable  ban- 
ishment as  Grovemor  of  Tripoli,  a  post  to  which  he 
preferred  the  position  of  a  simple  exile,  publishes  a 
translation  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  dispute  between 
England  and  President  Krttger. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  writes  enthusiastically  con- 
cerning Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  who,  he  declares,  has 
opened  a  new  era  of  prose  in  English  literature.  Speak- 
ing of  "The  Forest  Lovers,"  Mr.  Harrison  says : 

"  It  was  a  fairy  tale,  but  one  told  with  such  romantic 
gusto,  with  so  much  of  antique  flavor,  and  in  such 
ruddy  and  fragrant  English,  in  spite  of  a  too  visible 
aiming  at  the  *  precious,'  that  it  placed  its  writer  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  imaginative  fiction. 

"  It  remained  to  be  shown  if  our  artist  could  construct 
an  elaborate,  full,  coherent  romance — true  to  historic 
realism,  ample  in  incident  and  plot,  correct  in  pictorial 
tone— a  truly  romantic  epic,  wrought  out  from  end  to 
end  by  living  men  and  women,  playing  their  parts  in 
dne  relation  and  sequence.  This  Maurice  Hewlett  has 
done  in  his  new  piece — '  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard 
Yea-and-Nay.' " 

Mr.  Harrison  is  very  enthusiastic  concerning  the  pic- 
ture which  Mr.  Hewlett  has  painted  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion.    He  says  : 

"It  is  a  true  historical  romance,  picturing  a  wonder-' 
ful  epoch— that  of  the  third  Crusade — not  in  its  armor, 
robes,  properties,  and  scenic  tableaux^  but  with  suffl- 
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cient  archsBologic  realism,  and  above  all  with  insight 
into  the  heart  of   its  men,  if   not  altogether  of   its 


women. 


»» 


THE  NEW  REIGN  IN  ITALY. 


Signor  Dalla  Vecchia  writes  with  confidence  and 
hope  concerning  the  immediate  future  in  Italy.  He 
thinks  the  new  king  has  begun  well.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  article  is  his  description  of  Baron  Sonnino^s  pro- 
gramme, which  he  thinks  will  be  largely  carried  out  by 
the  existing  ministry,  of  which  the  baron  does  not  form 
a  part.  The  Sonnino  policy  consists  of  three  chief 
measures  of  reform.  First,  *'he  put  at  the  head  of  the 
list  a  judiciary  reform,  to  render  the  administration  of 
justice  more  independent  of  the  political  authorities 
and  of  the  politicians,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  justice  to 
the  public,  and  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  judges  of 
the  law-courts,  who  are  at  present  badly  paid.*' 

Secondly,  "Sonnino  most  forcibly  pointed  out  the 
miserable  condition  of  schoolmasters  in  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  he  proposes  that  the  schoolmasters  in 
places  of  less  than  twenty  thousafid  inhabitants  should 
become  state  employees,  thereby  insuring  them  not  only 
their  daily  morsel  of  bread,  but  also  their  independence 
from  petty  local  despots." 

Thirdly,  on  the  land  question,  "he  proposes,  among 
other  things,  an  alteration  of  the  present  system  of  con- 
tract between  landowner  and  farmer,  by  introducing, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  principle  of  co()peration  or  copart- 
nership." 

SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 

* 

Two  papers  are  devoted  to  an  appreciation  of  the  late 
composer.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  who 
says  of  Sullivan : 

"  He  was  one  of  those  curious  people  who  never  seemed 
to  make  a  mistake.  Tact,  which  has  been  called  by  a 
fine  wit  the  nimble  sense  of  fitness,  was  always  like  an 
Ariel  by  his  side,  and  seemed  in  some  curious  way  to 
direct  every  action  of  his  life.  To  see  him  conduct  was 
to  see  the  man  of  tact ;  to  hear  his  music  was  to  hear 
the  composition  of  the  man  of  tact ;  to  be  welcomed  by 
him  in  his  own  rooms  was  to  be  welcomed  by  the  man 
of  tact ;  he  always  knew  how  to  order  his  life,  and  he 
ordered  his  life  well.  He  went  through  it  gayly,  sweetly, 
and  with  vitality  always  dancing  at  his  heels ;  he 
seemed  to  embrace  vitality,  as  it  were,  and  the  gods 
conferred  upon  him  all  the  dues  which  so  worshipful 
an  adoration  of  vitality  as  he  deserved.  He  goes  from 
us  leaving  a  great  legacy,  an  artist  without  a  stain,  a 
beautiful  character  without  a  slur." 

The  second  is  by  Mr.  Cbmyns  Carr,  who  says  : 

''A  great  simplicity  and  generosity  of  nature  lay,  I 
think,  at  the  root  of  the  rare  social  charm  which  he 
possessed.  In  all  my  recollections  of  our  companion- 
ship I  cannot  recall  a  single  ill-natured  word  toward 
friend  or  acquaintance,  or  any  bitter  criticism  of  a 
comrade  in  art.  In  another  man  such  restraint  might 
have  seemed  insipid  ;  in  his  case  it  was  instinctive.'' 

A  "FORTNIGHTLY"  RETROSPECT. 

A  writer  who  conceals  his  identity  under  the  initial 
"  M/'  indulges  in  a  retrospect  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view in  the  January  number.  It  is  just  thirty-five 
years  since  the  Fortnightly  may  be  said  to  have  initi- 
ated the  era  of  modern  reviews  in  England.  The  writer 
•says: 

"  No  party,  but  a  free  platform  I  This  was  the  fresh 
cry  that  15th  of  May,  1865,  when  the  first  number  ap- 


peared. In  the  years  to  follow,  reviews  on  kindred 
lines — the  Contemporary  in  1866,  the  Nineteenth  in 
1877,  the  National  in  1883 — arrived  to  join  in  the  cam- 
paign and  make  it  triumphant.  The  title  of  the  Fort- 
nightly explained  itself ;  the  review  was  to  appear  on 
the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  the  price  two  shillings. 
The  review  became  a  monthly  with  the  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1866." 

After  two  years'  experience,  the  Fortnightly,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  won  great  repute  as 
a  literary  and  political  arena,  but  its  financial  success 
was  small.  Anthony  Trollope,  speaking  of  the  first  two 
years'  working,  said  : 

"Financially,  as  a  company,  we  failed  altogether. 
We  spent  the  few  thousands  we  had  collected  among  us, 
and  then  made  over  the  then  almost  valueless  copyright 
of  the  review  to  the  firm  of  publishers  which  now  owns 
it.  Such  failure  might  have  been  i)redicted  of  our 
money  venture,  without  much  sagacity,  from  the  first. 
But  yet  much  was  done." 

This  led  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  original  idea  of  the 
Fortnightly^  and  "with  the  number  of  January,  1867, 
the  present  series  of  the  Fortnightly  was  started,  the 
price  being  raised  from  a  florin  to  half-a-crown.  Mr. 
John  Morley  now  took  the  editor's  chair,  and  was  to  be 
there  for  fifteen  years." 

Under  Mr.  Morley,  the  Fortnightly,  although  it  pub- 
lished articles  from  writers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  had 
a  distinct  political  and  philosophical  character  of  its 
own.  

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  first  number  of  the  Contemporary  for  the  new 
century  is  by  no  means  up  to  its  usual  standard, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Dillon's  paper,  satiric- 
ally entitled  "The  Chinese  Wolf  and  the  Eur9pean 
Lamb,"  contains  no  article  of  exceptional  interest!  We 
have  dealt  with  Dr.  Dillon's  article  elsewhere. 

ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  J.  Nov' jow,  of  Odessa,  contributes  an  article  on 
"England  and  Russia,"  in  which  he  surveys  Anglo- 
Russian  relations  during  the  present  century.  As 
might  be  expected,  Mr.  Novicow  makes  out  an  excel- 
lent case  for  his  own  country.  He  points  out  that 
Anglo-Russian  enmity  dates  back  only  some  seventy 
years,  and  was  preceded  by  close  friendship  and  alli- 
ance, and  that  the  recent  disputes  have  all  been  caused 
by  British  objections  to  Russian  expansion,  and  in  no 
case  by  Russian  objection  to  British  expansion.  He 
shows  also  that  in  the  end  the  Russians  have  generally 
had  their  way.  Mr.  Novicow  has  no  suggestions  to  make 
as  to  an  Anglo-Russian  entente,  beyond  a  recommen- 
dation that  England  should  abandon  her  opposition  to 
legitimate  Russian  expansion.  He  thinks,  however, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  Transvaal  war  will  make 
the  British  Grovernment  more  reasonable. 

AN  IRISH  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  John  Pigot,  who  has  had  experience  as  a  Catholic 
student  of  Trinity  College,  puts  the  case  for  Catholic 
university  education  in  Ireland.  The  following  are  hia 
main  recommendations : 

"(a)  That,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  granting 
of  university  degrees  in  theology,  the  divinity  school 
itself  should  be  removed  from  within  the  walls  of 
Trinity  College,  brought  more  directly  under  the  cou- 
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trol  of  the  representative  chnrch  body,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, suitably  endowed,  so  as  to  stand  on  a  proportion- 
ally financial  equality  with  Maynooth  College. 

**  (b)  Either  to  establish  a  Catholic  chapel,  or,  alter- 
natively, to  discontinue  the  exclusive  Protestant  ser- 
vice within  the  walls. 

*'  (c)  To  offer  to  the  members  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations the  opportunity,  through  committees  to  be 
appointed  by  them,  of  supervising  the  religious  or  cate- 
chetical teaching  of  students,  and  their  due  attendance 
at  divine  worship  and  to  other  religious  duties. 

"(d)  To  endow  a  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy for  Catholics." 

SHAMANISM. 

Mr.  J.  Stadling  writes  on  **  Shamanism, **  treating  the 
religion  both  from  the  historical  and  ethnical  point  of 
view,  and  from  his  own  personal  observations  of  its 
practice  in  northern  Siberia.  Shaidanism  is  still  the 
religion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  tribes  of 
Siberia,  and  underliss  to  a  large  extent  the  nominal 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  of  many  of  the 
Asiatic  tribes  in  eastern  Russia.  Mr.  Stadling  is  an 
open-minded  observer,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  that  the  nominal  Christianizing  of  the  heathen  by 
no  means  involves  a  corresponding  moral  improve- 
ment. 

**The  Shamanists  of  northern  Siberia,  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  find  out,  do  certainly,  in  their  practical  life, 
stand  on  a  higher  moral  level  than  their  *  Christian* 
neighbors.  The  Tunguses  are  celebrated  for  their  strict 
honesty.  They  pay  not  only  their  personal  debts,  but 
also  those  of  their  forefathers ;  they  never  steal,  as  their 
neighbors  do ;  they  are  kind  and  hospitable.  From  my 
personal  experience,  I  can  say  this,  that  whenever  I  met 
with  real  *heathen'  Tunguses,  Dolgans,  and  Samoyeds,  I 
found  myself  among  good  and  honest  people.  On  Tai- 
myr I  once  came  to  the  camp  of  an  old  *  heathen  •Tungus 
widow,  with  several  sons,  all  healthy  and  good  fellows, 
with  a  large  herd  of  reindeer.  She  told  me  that  since 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  had  carefully  kept  her 
family  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  fatal  contact 
mith  the  baptized  peopled 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  less  awkward  name 
has  not  been  found  to  serve  during  the  coming 
years  as  the  title  of  the  review  heretofore  known  as  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  January  number  opens  with 
a  frontispiece — *'  a  Januform  head  adapted  from  a  Greek 
coin  of  Tenedos  at  the  request  of  the  editor  by  Sir 
Edward  J.  Poyntec,  P.R.A." — which,  says  the  editor, 
"tells  in  a  figure  all  that  need  be  said  of  the  alteration 
made  in  the  title  of  the  review.'*  The  left  face  is  the 
face  of  a  bearded  man  looking  downward,  with  the 
letters  XIX  against  the  end  of  his  beard ;  the  right 
the  face  of  an  upward-looking  woman  with  flowing 
locks,  and  the  letters  XX  against  her  fringe. 

A  POET'S  VISION  OF  THE  NEW  CENTURT. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  contributes  a  five-page  poem 
entitled  "Midnightr-the  81st  of  December,  1900."  He 
describes  how  "  the  Voice  of  the  Lord  "  foretells  what  He 
will  accomplish  in  the  years  to  come.  He  will  "come 
as  a  Healer  of  cities."  The  huge,  ugly,  industrial  Baby- 
Ions  will  be  transformed  into  cities  of  wide  and 
silent  highways  with  electric  transit ;  "colored  peace, 


lucid  leisure,"  mild  climate :  motive  power  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  tides.  Nation  will  be  bound  to  nation  : 
forces  of  annihilation  shall  be  devised  so  potent  as  to 
make  war  impossible.  Nations  shall  unite  and  use  a 
common  language.  Men  shall  ride  on  the  air  and  use 
the  waves  of  the  ether  as  wheels.  Telephonic  and 
other  appliances  shall  make  speech  audible  from  India 
to  England,  and  scenes  in  China  visible  in  England. 
Men  will  not  merely  ride  the  air ;  they  will  walk  the 
sea  without  fear.  Then  shall  pass  "the  delusion  of 
death  : "  "ye  shall  shed  your  bodies  and  upward  shall 
fiutter  to  freedom."  So,  the  Almighty  proclaims,  "  the 
contest  of  ages  is  ending." 

The  poem  may  be  described  as  a  chapter  out  of  Isaiah 
done  into  terms  of  modern  science  and  then  translated 
into  rhythmical  English.  It  will  bear  frequent  quota- 
tion. 

THE  ENGLISH  FARM  LABORER  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

Dr.  Jessop  writes  on  "England's  Peasantry — Then 
•and  Now,"  and  is  bold  enough  to  say  a  good  word  for 
Gilbert's  Act  of  1782,  which  increased  the  poor  rates 
from  £2,500,000  in  1795  to  £8,000,000  in  1832.  "It  did 
keep  the  agricultural  laborers  alive,"  and  they  improved 
their  physique,  while  the  people  in  the  crowded  towns 
were  rapidly  deteriorating.  Many  most  int-eresting  facts 
are  supplied.  Dr.  Jessop's  general  conclusion  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  agricultural  laborers  of  to-day  are  certainly  bet- 
ter clad,  more  luxuriously  fed,  have  far  more  leisure, 
are  better  educated,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  better 
housed  than  their  forefathers  a  century  ago." 

"On  the  other  hand,  their  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers were  much  more  gay  and  light-hearted 
than  the  moderns ;  they  enjoyed  their  lives  much  more 
than  their  descendants  do ;  they  had  incomparably  more 
laughter,  more  amusement,  more  real  delight  in  the 
labor  of  their  hands  ;  there  was  more  love  among  them 
and  less  hate.  The  agricultural  laborer  had  a  bad, 
drunken  time  between  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
he  has  been  growing  out  of  that.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  sad- 
dest characteristic  of  the  men  of  the  present,  as  compared 
with  the  men  of  the  past,  is  that  the  men  of  the  past 
were  certainly  more  self-dependent." 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY  WOMEN. 

Lady  Ponsonby's  paper  on  "  The  ROle  of  Women  in 
Society"  in  England  to-day  will  not  heighten  the  re- 
spect of  the  "lower  classes"  for  the  "upper  circles." 
She  gives  a  most  rapid  and  interesting  survey  of  society 
tendencies  during  the  century  just  departed,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  temper  which  now  prevails  : 

"  The  desperate  recklessness  of  experiment  that  seems 
to  be  not  only  a  reaction  against  conventionality,  but 
to  result  from  a  mad  desire  to  exhaust  every  form  of 
amusement,  and  indeed  of  vice.  The  husband-snatch- 
ing, the  lover-snatching— in  short,  the  open  profligacy 
—becomes  unattractive  because  nobody  is  shocked. 
Gambling  is  resorted  to,  but  that  is  such  an  exclusive 
passion  that  it  protects  its  votaries  from  destruction  by 
other  forms  of  vice.  .  .  .  Nor  do  I  think  the  courtisane 
de  haut  ttage  doubled  with  the  philanthropist  is  a  type 
that  will  commend  itself  to  English  opinion,  for  the 
men  held  in  bondage  by  her  are  seldom  those  on  the 
first  line.  Nor  will  the  scholar  and  purely  literary 
woman,  or  the  grande  dame  who  dabbles  in  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  leads  a  charming  life  of  eclecti- 
cism, estheticism,  and  many  other  isms,  preyall." 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  return  of  Lord  Roberts  to  take  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  British  army  has  been  seized  by  the  editor 
as  a  fitting  time  to  reprint  a  paper  on  army  reform 
which  Greneral  Roberts  contributed  in  1884.  It  is  a 
general  plea  for  considering  the  wishes  of  the  soldier 
and  making  the  service  more  attractive,  and  for  substi- 
tuting a  three  years*  service  with  the  option  of  twelve 
for  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  urges  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  value  attached  by  American  and  French  ex- 
perts to  submarine  boats,  and  begs  for  a  more  decided 
policy.  

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  January  is  a  fairly  good 
number,  but  hardly  a  brilliant  one.  Mr.  Arnold 
White  adds  some  further  items  to  his  **  Plea  for  Effi- 
ciency," and  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  contributes  a  useful 
article  on  "Our  Surrenders  in  South  Africa." 

SCOTLAND  GONE  TORY. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  deals  with  "The  Political 
Transformation  in  Scotland."  Toryism  in  Scotland 
reached  its  low-water  mark  in  1880,  when  it  held  only 
8  seats.  Since  then  it  has  increased  steadily  till  1900, 
when  it  captured  38,  or  more  than  half  the  constitu- 
encies. This  victory  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  all 
kinds  of  Liberalism.  Mr.  Wallace  does  not  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  unless  the 
majority  of  Unionist  papers  in  the  north  is  a  good 
reason. 

"  Glasgow,  which  has  returned  seven  Unionists,  pos- 
sesses six  daily  newspapers ;  of  these,  only  two  fought 
the  battle  of  the  opposition.  Edinburgh,  whose  repre- 
sentation is  divided  between  the  government  and  the 
opposition,  possesses  three  daily  newspapers ;  of  these, 
two  are  Unionist  and  one  Liberal.  Possibly  the  cause 
of  the  empire  would  have  fared  even  better  in  Edin- 
burgh had  not  the  solitary  Liberal  organ  been  in  the 
habit  of  preaching,  with  much  ability  and  audacity, 
an  ardently  democratic  gospel  that  stopped  short,  how- 
ever, of  collectivism,  as  well  as  of  opposing  and  merci: 
lessly  criticising  the  war  in  South  Africa.  In  Aberdeen, 
all  the  daily  newspapers  are  Unionist;  the  fact  may 
help  to  explain  the  reduction  of  the  Liberal  majorities 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  city  and  the  capture  of  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  county.  Dundee  is  the  only  one 
of  the  larger  cities  of  Scotland  in  which  the  Liberal 
majoijities  have  been  increased ;  this  may  be  accounted 
for  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  leading  daily 
newspaper  is  Liberal." 

It  is  plain  that  this  applies  even  more  strongly  to 
London,  whei-e  the  Liberals  have  now  practically  only 
one  morning  newspaper. 

THE  BRITISH  KAVT'S  RESTORATION. 

Captain  Wilmott,  R.N.,  writing  upon  "  Our  Navy : 
Its  Decline  and  Restoration,"  makes  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  turning-point  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
navy.  After  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  fleet  in 
1884,  he  says  that  until  that  time  the  utterances  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  opinion  of  experts  had  little  effect. 
He  proceeds  : 

"  It  required  something  of  a  more  popular  character 
to  arouse  the  nation.    This  came  with  the  publication 


of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  *The 
Truth  About  the  Navy,*  by  *  One  Who  Knows  the  Facts,' 
in  the  autumn  of  1884.  The  then  editor,  Mr.  Stead,  has 
described  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  how  he  gradually 
became  convinced  of  the  facts  put  before  him,  and  de- 
termined to  make  them  public.  .  .  .  These  articles 
created  considerable  sensation,  and  other  papers  now 
began  to  recognize  that  there  was  a  naval  question. 
Without,  however,  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  public  indifference  might  have 
been  indefinitely  continued." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Stephen  has  an  excellent  and  discriminating 
article  on  Fronde  ;  Miss  Wool  ward  contributes  "A 
Vindication  of  Lady  Nelson." 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  January  is  a  good  num- 
ber. We  notice  elsewhere  the  articles  upon  the 
progress  of  Japan,  but  the  number  contains  many  other 
interesting  articles.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
elaborately  illustrated  paper  in  which  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth 
describes  how  he  explored  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
cave  which  was  held  sacred  for  centuries  as  the  birth- 
place of  Zeus.  This  famous  cavern,  which  is  converted 
into  a  temple,  is  a  large  double  grotto,  which  shows  as 
a  black  spot  on  the  hillside  above  Psychr6,  a  village  of 
the  inner  Lasithi  plains.    He  says  : 

"That  here  is  the  original  birth-cave  of  Zeus  there 
can  remain  no  shadow  of  doubt.  The  cave  on  Ida,  how- 
ever rich  it  proved  in  offerings  when  explored  some 
years  ago,  has  no  sanctuary  approaching  the  mystery 
of  this.  Among  holy  caverns  in  the  world,  that  of  Psy- 
chr6,  in  virtue  of  its  lower  halls,  must  stand  alone." 

POLITICAL  ETHICS. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  preaches  upon  right  and  wrong  in 
politics,  in  order  to  justify  his  refusal  to  sign  a  protest 
against  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  gist  of  his  some- 
what cynical  casuistry  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
sentence : 

"Ahab  may  have  behaved  abominably  to  Naboth ; 
but  if  Naboth  raised  a  rebellion  and  called  in  the  Philis- 
tines to  right  himself,  it  might  still  be  the  duty  of  a 
loyal  Jew  to  put  him  down.  Right  and  wrong  are  so 
mixed  up  in  this  world  that  an  error  or  injustice  in  one 
part  of  the  proceedings  which  has  led  to  a  conflict  can- 
not decide  the  rights  of  the  whole  controversy." 

On  the  present  British  policy  of  unconditional  sur- 
render, however,  Mr.  Stephen  says  : 

*'The  importance  of  conciliation,  and  of  showing  by 
our  action  that,  if  necessity  has  justified  coercion,  coer- 
cion is  in  itself  a  monstrous  evil,  jind  should  be  sup- 
planted as  soon  as  possible  by  a  concession  of  rights  to 
the  conquered,  is  too  obvious  for  nie  to  expatiate  upon 
the  topic." 

THE  BOERS  AS  THEY  ARE. 

Mr.  Basil  Williams,  formerly  a  gunner  in  the  C.I.V.'s, 
contributes  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "Some  Boer 
Characteristics."  Mr.  Williams  writes  well,  and  his 
evidence  adds  another  valuable  contribution  t^  the 
pyramid  df  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  Boers. 
Mr.  Williams  has  seen  the  Boer  in  the  field,  and  his 
testimony  is  that  nearly  every  single. accusation  brought 
against  England's  enemy  was  false.  Mr.  Williams 
says: 
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"We  found  no  confirmation  in  them  of  the  popular 
opinion  about  the  Boer  distaste  for  water ;  in  fact,  they 
seemed  to  rush  for  a  wash  in  a  dirty  cow  pond  with  as 
much  relish  as  we.  But  their  most  striking  character- 
istic was  their  genuine  piety.  Every  evening,  when 
their  camp  fires  were  lit,  they  would  sing  in  chorus 
psalms  or  hymns  in  praise  of  their  Maker.  Hypocrites 
the  great  mass  of  the  Boers  certainly  are  not,  any  more 
than  our  own  Puritans  were.  Hospitable  they  certainly 
are,  and  proud  of  their  country  in  a  way  which  wins 
the  sympathy^  of  those  who  are  no  less  proud  and  willing 
to  fight  for  theirs." 

As  to  their  treatment  of  prisoners,  Mr.  Williams  bears 
the  same  uniform  testimony  of  all  those  who  have  been 
in  the  field.    He  says  : 

'*  I  was  constantly  coming  across  men  who  had  been 
prisoners  of  the  Boers  at  various  times ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say  that  my  informants  were  altogether  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  all  classes  of  soldiers  in  the  British  army. 
The  unanimity 'in  their  accounts  of  the  treatment  given 
to  them  by  the  Boers  was  extraordinary,  whether  they 
had  been  going  about  the  country  at  the  heels  of  De 
Wet  or  imprisoned  at  Waterval.  Not  a  single  prisoner 
I  ever  met  had  a  complaint  to  make  about  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  treated." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  include  an  interesting  contribution 
by  Mr.  Julian  Corbett,  entitled  "Colonel  Wilks  and 
Napoleon."  Colonel  Wilks  was  keeper  of  Napoleon 
when  he  first  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  before  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  reports  two  lengthy  conversa- 
tions which  he  had  with  Napoleon,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  emperor  was  extremely  interested  in  the 
question  of  fiogging  in  the  army,  which  he  condemned, 
and  the  nature  and  rights  of  the  reformed  Protestant- 
ism. 

An  anonymous  writer  has  the  courage  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  much-abused  "Little  Englander." 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Comhill  contains  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  matter.  Under  the  title  of  "Our 
Birth  and  Parentage,"  Mr.  Greorge  M.  Smith  records  the 
diverting  history  of  the  now  forty  years  old  CorrihUl 
Magazine. 

DR.  FITCHETT'S  "INDIAN  MUTINY." 

This  number  also  contains  the  first  of  Dr.  Fitchett's 
articles  on  the  Indian  mutiny.  Dr.  Fitchett^s  style  is 
admirable,  clear,  forcible,  and  graphic  enough  to  capti- 
vate the  most  inveterate  history-hater.  But  he  is  not 
too  sympathetic  to  those  who  are  not  true-born  English- 
men, and  shows  sometimes  surprisingly  little  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  and  susceptibilities  of  the  Hindu 
race.  He  takes  the  very  opposite  view  to  that  of  Justin 
McCarthy  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mutiny,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  he  considers  has  often  been  greatly  over- 
rated. "There  were  two  black  faces  to  every  white 
face  under  the  British  flag  which  fluttered  so  proudly 
over  the  historic  ridge  at  Delhi."  Nor  does  he  agree 
with  Mr.  Lecky,  Lord  Roberts,  and  other  authorities  as 
to  the  greased  cartridges  being  the  real  and  not  merely 
the  ostensible  cause  for  the  mutiny.  Nor  will  he  allow 
that  there  is  anything  to  be  said  in  justification  of  the 
Sepoys,  although  he  admits  "much  of  heavy-handed 
clumsiness  in  the  official  management  of  the  business." 


None  of  the  guilty  cartridges,  he  asserts,  were  ever 
actually  issued  to  Sepoys,  whose  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  them  vanished  when  there  was  a  chance  of 
using  them  against  British  subjects. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

"More  Light  on  St.  Helena"  is  thrown  by  a  paper 
edited  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  and  consisting  chiefiy 
of  extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals  of  Sir  George 
Bingham  and  others  who  were  in  St.  Helena  during 
Napoleon's  captivity.  Some  interesting  conversation 
is  recorded  as  to  Napoleon's  intended  invasion  of  Eng- 
land.   He  said : 

"I  put  all  to  the  hazard ;  I  entered  into  no  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  was  to  return ;  I 
trusted  all  to  the  impression  the  occupation  of  the 
capital  would  have  occasioned." 

Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie  has  a  delicately  and  charm- 
ingly written  paper  on  "  Felicia  Hemans,"  which  should 
be  read  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  describes  "  How  I  Acted  the  Mission- 
ary, and  What  Came  of  It,  in  Uganda,"  an  interesting 
record  of  dealings  with  King  Mtesa,  at  whose  request 
Stanley  appealed  for  missionaries  both  to  London  and 
New  York,  with  the  result  that  a  fund  of  $120,000  was 
speedily  raised,  and  five  missionaries  sent  out,  and  now 
Uganda  has  one  cathedral  and  872  churches,  attended 
by  97,575  converts,  ' 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

BLACKWOOD'S  for  January  does  not  call  for  a 
very  extended  notice,  with  the  exception  of  one 
short  story  which  appears  to  be  from  the  same  pen  as 
that  which  wrote  the  weird  story  in  the  December 
number.  This  time  the  tale  describes  the  perils  to 
which  exorcists  are  exposed.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  is  described  as  of  the  highest  character  and  of 
stainless  life,  cast  an  obsessing  demon  out  of  the  body 
of  a  country  girl  in  America.  The  demon  resented  his 
expulsion  from  the  body  of  his  victim,  and  used  her  lips 
before  his  final  exorcism  to  vow  a  terrible  vengeance 
upon  the  exorcist.  This  threat  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Troubles  came  thick  and  fast  upon  the  unfortunate 
priest,  who  in  a  series  of  years  came  into  difficult  rela- 
tions with  a  number  of  human  beings,  in  each  of  whom 
he  saw  and  recognized  the  glint  of  the  demon's  eye. 
First  his  bishop  quarreled  with  him ;  then  a  young 
man  came  to  assassinate  him,  and  being  overpowered 
by  the  superior  will  of  the  priest,  committed  suicide ; 
then  a  Roman  countess  endeavored  to  compromise 
him ;  and  finally,  when  he  was  traveling  in  India,  a 
juggler,  who  went  into  a  trance,  was  possessed  of  the 
same  evil  spirit.  The  priest  tore  the  bandage  from  the 
eyes  of  the  possessed  juggler,  but  a  cobra  darted  from 
the  man's  bosom,  leaving  a  deadly  wound  upon  the 
priest,  who  met  his  death  firmly  convinced  that  he  had 
been  pursued  all  these  years  by  the  evil  spirit  whom  he 
had  cast  out  of  its  first  victim. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  paper  entitled 
"More  Problems  of  Railway  Management."  The 
writer  believes  that  the  twenty  thousand  locomotives 
now  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  soon  l)e  worth 
little  more  than  old  iron.  Steam  will  rapidly  be  re- 
placed by  electricity,  and  with  much  better  results, 
both  in  economy,  ^peed,  and  safety. 

There  is  a  pleasant  travel  paper  describing  how  the 
writer,  Mr.  Hanbury  Williams,  traveled  15,000  miles  in 
fresh  water  from  Port  Arthur,  in  Canada,  to  the  sea. 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  lassitude  which  has  lately  seized  upon  the 
politics  of  Europe  seems  to  have  had  its  effect  also 
on  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  December,  which  is 
not  perhaps  quite  equal  to  its  usual  high  standard.  We 
have  quoted  in  another  place  from  the  article  by  M. 
Desjardins  on  **  China  and  International  Law." 

MIDDLE-CLASS  SOCLALISM. 

In  the  first  December  number  M.  Bourdeau  writes  an 
account  of  socialism  among  the  middle  class  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  International  Socialist  Congress  which 
met  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  exi)osition.  He  notes 
that  the  various  socialist  congresses  in  Paris  unfortu- 
nately exemplified  in  their  proceedings  anything  but 
the  solidarity  which  they  claim  as  their  ideal ;  and  in 
this  they  represented,  truly  enough,  the  history  of  so- 
cialist parties  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  essential 
principle  of  socialism  is  to  remedy  the  fatal  division  of 
humanity  into  two  separate  classes — the  possessors  of 
capital  and  the  instruments  of  production,  and  the  pro- 
letariat who  possesses  only  the  power  to  labor.  This 
division  has  been  induced  by  the  condition  of  modem 
Industrialism.  It  is  well  known  that  socialism  has  not 
availed  very  much  to  bridge  over  this  division,  and  per- 
haps the  reason  may  be  that  socialists  themselves  have 
tended  to  split  into  two  opposite  camps.  The  first  of 
these  sections  aims  at  organizing  the  workers  for  trade 
interests,  education,  and  for  using  strikes  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  better  conditions  of  labor ;  the  other  group 
employ  political  action,  looking  toward  legislation  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  woes  of  the  working  classes. 
M.  Bourdeau  points  out  that  this  second  class  of  politi- 
cal socialists  is  being  more  and  more  invaded  and  con- 
trolled by  members  of  the  middle  class,  and  he  finds  an 
historical  parallel  in  the  number  of  active  adherents 
which  the  French  Revolution  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility.  He  says  that  the  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress exhibited  this  hourgeoU  invasion  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  official  journal  of  the 
German  Socialists,  the  Vorwdrts^  hailed  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Chinese  of  an  international  secretariate  and 
an  interparliamentary  committee  as  a  reconstitution  of 
the  old  "  International "  of  Carl  Marx ;  the  establish- 
ment, in  fact,  of  a  vast  army  organized  and  disciplined, 
and  waiting  only  the  leading  necessary  to  an  army  about 
to  begin  a  campaign. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BENEVOLENCE. 

In  the  second  December  number  Count  d'Hausson- 
ville  writes  upon  "The  Assistance  Publique  and  Pri- 
vate Benevolence.*^  As  is  well  known,  the  organization 
of  benevolence  in  France  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  obtains  in  this  country,  the  relief  of  the  poor 
being  regarded  there  as  a  state  rather  than  a  municipal 
obligation.  M.  d'Haussonville  writes  naturally  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  devout  Roman  Catholic  lay- 
man, and  is  evidently  afraid  of  state  interference  with 
the  philanthropic  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France ;  and  he  invokes  the  old  principles  of  tolerance, 
liberty,  and  equality  of  all  before  the  Lord,  which, 
though  they  are  on  every  one^s  lips,  are  so  little  regarded 
fh  practice. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  M.  de  Mun^s 
paper  on  General  Ladmiranlt,  who  died  only  two  years 


ago  at  the  age  of  ninety,  after  distinguished  services ; 
and  a  paper  by  M.  Charles  Benoist  on  the  position  of 
labor  in  the  modern  state. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.Osterogorski^s  article 
on  "Political  Women  in  England  ;"  the  rest  of 
the  Revue  is  quite  worthy  of  the  important  position 
which  it  has  now  attained. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  IN  ARGENTINA. 

M.  Diareaux'  article  may  perhaps  recall  to  some  ex- 
tent the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, which  has  been  somewhat  neglected  of  recent 
years.  He  says  that  French  investors  have  been  wrong 
in  failing  to  study  the  economic  conditions  of  Argentina 
before  lending  her  so  many  millions  of  francs;  he 
admits  that  his  fellow-countrymen  have  borne  their 
losses  with  philosophy,  but  he  thinks  that  they  ought  to 
have  examined  the  causes  of  the  losses,  and  to  have 
searched  for  remedies.  There  came  the  crash  of  1891, 
of  which  M.  Diareaux  says  the  English  took  advantage, 
while  the  French  gave  up  the  Argentina  as  a  bad  job. 
At  the  present  day  Argentina  is,  he  says,  one  of  the 
best  financial  colonies  of  the  English,  where  capital 
finds  the  largest,  freest,  and  most  remunerative  of 
returns.  Of  the  present  prosperity  of  Argentina  he 
gives  some  remarkable  examples ;  he  recalls  also  the 
attempt  made  by  England  to  conquer  this  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  refiect  what  an  infiuence  upon  the  history  of  the 
world  was  exerted  by  the  defeat  of  Greneral  Whitelock 
at  Buenos  Ayres. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

M.  Brtol  discusses  the  new  French  dictionary  com- 
piled by  Messrs.  Hatzfeldt,  Darmesteter,  and  Thomas. 
As  might  be  imagined  from  the  association  of  the  late 
Mr.  Darmesteter  with  this  work,  it  is  particularly  rich 
in  etymologies  that  often  correct  or  develop  the  re- 
searches of  Littrd. 

THE  FOUREAU-LAMY  MISSION. 

M.  Liard  contributes  an  important  paper  on  this  mis- 
sion, based  upon  notes  made  by  M.  Foureau,  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  of  Commandant  Lamy,  and  other 
first-hand  documents.  The  mission  was  instructed  to 
follow  up  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  Sahara  be- 
tween Algeria  and  the  Soudan  ;  they  were  thus  to  fol- 
low substantially  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ill-fated  Colonel 
Flatters,  and  how  far  the  scientific  character  of  the 
mission  can  be  regarded  as  genuine  will  be  seen  from 
M.  Liard's  remark  that  for  the  fame  of  the  French 
name  it  was  necessary  to  avenge  Colonel  Flatters,  and 
to  go  to  the  very  spot  where  he  was  stopped.  The 
Foureau-Lamy  mission,  he  says,  had  the  honor  of  re- 
establishing the  reputation  of  France  in  the  Central 
Sahara.  M.  Liard  thus  sums  up  what  he  calls  the 
moral  and  international  result  of  the  mission.  The 
junction  of  French  Algeria  with  French  Soudan  and 
French  Congo  is  an  accomplished  fact ;  Colonel  Flat- 
ters has  been  avenged ;  Tourags  have  been  forced  to 
allow  the  French  flag  to  paw*  the  very  spot  where  he 
was  stopped ;  Rabah  was  killed,  and  his  power  de- 
stroyed ;  and  altogetlier  a  splendid  effect  was  exerted 
on  the  reclamation  of  Africji. 
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REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  December  numbers  of  this  magazine  are  per- 
haps more  than  usually  interesting.  The  first 
place  is  given  to  an  article  on  "  Marriage  and  Divorce," 
by  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite,  suggested,  appar- 
ently, by  a  resolution  of  the  Feminist  Congress  at  Paris, 
that  on  certain  simple  conditions  divorce  by  mutual 
consent  should  become  law.  The  article  is  a  forcibly 
written  plea  in  favor  of  divorce,  but,  needless  to  say,  not 
against  marriage.  Anything  is  better,  it  is  argued, 
than  a  judicial  separation  which  does  not  permit  of 
remarriage,  and  leaves  the  children  in  a  more  or  less 
equivocal  position.  The  writers  also  take  occasion  to 
plead  that  the  divorce  laws  should  be  the  same  for  both 
sexes,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  far  more  heavy  on  the 
woman  than  on  the  man.  The  woman  taken  in  adultery 
may  be  imprisoned,  whereas  the  man  can  only  be  fined. 
One  by  one  the  stock  arguments  against  divorce  are 
demolished,  the  writers,  however,  insisting  that  divorce, 
although  better  than  separation,  is  still  an  evil — a  neces- 
sary but  deplorable  evil.  Incidentally  the  law's  delays, 
and  also  its  extreme  costliness,  receive  some  well-mer- 
ited censure. 

SALVATION  BY  THE  PO-WENG-WOEY. 

This  is  the  not  very  intelligible  title  of  an  article  by  a 
member  of  the  said  Po-Weng-Woey,  a  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive society  of  Chinese — the  reform  party,  in  fact — 
now  numbering  several  millions,  with  branches  in  every 
province  of  China,  making  its  influence  felt  even  in  the 
remotest  villages,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  ef- 
forts at  suppression  by  the  Empress  Dowager  and  her 
party.  The  society  practically  owes  its  origin  to  the 
book  published  in  1898,  "China's  One  Hope,"  by  the 
Emperor  himself,  containing  his  liberal  and  progressive 
ideas,  a  book  which  the  writer  thinks  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  China  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other  book 
since  the  Bible  in  any  country,  civilized  or  barbarous. 
He  also  gives  many  extracts  from  this  wonderful  book, 
which  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  No  rules  are 
imposed  on  those  joining  the  society,  and  its  members 
are  free  to  leave  it  when  they  like.  Somehow  or  other 
it  has  managed  to  l)e  a  very  wealthy  society,  but  every 
service  rendered  it  is  entirely  gratuitous,  the  only  ex- 
penses being  for  halls  to  be  used  as  meeting-places, 
though  even  these  are  often  offered  g^tis  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  league.  Besides  this,  however,  the  Po- 
Weng-Woey  bears  the  expense  of  three  Chinese  propa- 
gandist journals.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  are 
at  Macao,  but  it  has  branches  in  Hongkong,  Honolulu, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  New  York,  and  many  other 
places.  In  California  its  adherents  number  100,000, 
and  their  commerce  has  become  so  considerable  that  a 
daily  paper  is  now  published  in  Chinese  at  San  Francis- 
co, the  only  Chinese  newspaper  published  outside  China. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Another  article  of  special  interest  is  on  the  modem 
Japanese  novel,  by  a  Japanese  writer.  Japanese  fiction 
is  a  great  and  growing  force,  but  still  much  under  the 
influence  of  foreil^n  literature,  especially  French, 
although  it  is  curious  that  hardly  a  single  well-known 
novelist  can  read  French.  The  Japanese  know  their 
Victor  Hugo  and  Zola  only  through  the  medium  of 
German  or  English. 

A  literary  pai)er  of  interest  is  upon  Sienkiewicz,  the 
author  of  "  Quo  Vadis,"  and  his  work,  the  article  being 
peculiarly  timely  just  now,  inasmuch  as  last  month  the 


illustrious  Polish  author  celebrated  his  jubilee,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  a  national  rejoicing. 

M.  Greorges  Pellisier  has  an  article  on  '*  The  Peasant 
in  Modem  French  Fiction,"  in  which  he  takes  some  ex- 
ception to  Zola's  **La  Terre;"  and  M.  Brtol  writes 
upon  "Judiciary  Jargon,"  and  asks  why  legal  docu- 
ments should  not  be  written  in  intelligible  French. 
There  are,  besides,  some  poems  of  considerable  merit  by 
Kinff  Oscar  of  Sweden. 


BIBLIOTHfeQUE  UNIVERSELLE. 

THE  turn  of  the  century  affords  a  favorable  pretext 
to  M.  fidouard  Tallichet  to  review  the  origin  and 
development  of  his  Swiss  magazine,  the  BihliotfUque 
Universellej  which  he  does  in  an  interesting  article  in 
the  December  number. 

Bom  in  1796,  the  Biblioth^que  Universelle  achieves 
the  somewhat  unique  distinction  of  witnessing  the  ends 
and  beginnings  of  two  centuries,  an  experience  per- 
mitted to  only  very  few  of  us  mortals.  Strange  to  say, 
its  original  name  was  the  Revue  Britanniqae^  and  its 
first  object  was  to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  of  the  day,  while  reflecting  for  Con- 
tinental readers  the  intellectual,  literary,  and  social  life 
of  England.  It  was  in  1816  that  the  three  friends  and 
founders  decided  to  modify  their  programme,  and  the 
title  of  the  review  became  the  Biblioth^que  Univer' 
selle.  In  1865,  M.  Tallichet  became  editor  and  removed 
the  review  from  Geneva  to  Lausanne. 

The  review  has  not  been  without  its  ups  and  downs. 
When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  editor  there 
were  only  some  three  hundred  subscribers,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  flrst  year  the  number  was  almost  doubled. 
Prog^ress  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  * 
receipts  and  the  expenditure  almost  balanced.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  review  has 
increased,  not  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  gradually  and 
surely,  and  its  public  has  become  European — not,  how- 
ever, without  difficulties  to  cope  with.  Like  most  other 
editors,  M.  Tallichet  realizes  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hold  views  on  great  public  questions  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  his  readers ;  he  therefore  does  what 
seems  to  him  right  and  just.  His  views  on  the  Dreyfus 
case  cost  the  review  a  number  of  French  readers,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  repurchase  of  the  Swiss  railways  a 
number  of  Swiss  readers.  More  recently,  the  Bibli- 
otfUque^s  pro-British  proclivities,  in  the  case  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  in  opposition  to  the  great  Continental 
pro-Boer  majority,  must  have  had  a  serious  effect  on  the 
subscription  list.  The  review  is,  however,  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  length  of  days  and  its  honest  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  every  one  will  join  in  wishing  it 
another  century  of  success. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  C.  BRIDGE,  K.C.B.,  writes 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue 
on  "The  Peace  Mission  of  Navies."  He  points  out  the 
different  conditions  which  rule  naval  and  military  men. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  officers  and  men  of  one  nation- 
ality scarcely  ever  meet  those  of  another ;  but  naval 
men  are  constantly  rubbing  shoulders  all  over  the 
world,  and  know  and  respect  one  another  more  than 
any  other  class  of  men.  Sir  C.  Bridge  cites  various  in- 
stances in  which  naval  men  have  worked  together  at 
times  when  a  slight  difference  between  them  might 
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have  Involved  their  respective  countries  in  war.  War- 
ships have  always  been  to  the  fore  in  mapping  out  the 
ocean — ^in  discoveries  and  explorations  all  over  the 
world.  The  writer  says  that  English  seamen  look  with 
great  pleasure  on  the  contemplated  increase  in  the  Ger- 
man navy,  and  that  they  all  admit  that  they  have 
learned  much  from  their  French  confreres.  Speaking 
of  the  difficult  positions  in  which  naval  officers  are 
sometimes  placed,  the  admiral  recalls  Palmerston's 
words — that  if  he  wanted  a  good  diplomatist  he  would 
look  for  him  on  the  bridge  of  a  warship. 

FROM  GARDENER  TO  KING. 

Adh^mard  Lecl6re,  French  resident  in  Cambodia, 
contributes  an  interesting  article  upon  the  dynasty  of 
the  kings  of  that  country,  telling  the  following  tale  of 
its  origin  :  In  1333,  there  was  a  gardener  who  became 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  his  cucumbers,  so  much 
so  that  the  king,  who  had  a  great  liking  for  this  vege- 
table, ordered  him  to  reserve  the  entire  output  for  his 
own  consumption.  To  make  certain  that  none  of  the 
cucumbers  were  stolen,  he  instructed  the  gardener  to 
have  his  garden  watched  night  and  day.  One  night,  in 
order  to  see  th  .t  his  orders  in  the  matter  had  been  car- 
ried out,  the  king  stole  out  into  the  garden  by  himself, 
was  taken  for  a  robber  by  the  watchful  gardener,  and 
promptly  killed.  As  he  left  no  heir,  there  was  great 
trouble  about  the  succession,  and  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  found  by  making  the  gardener  king.  Since 
that  time  his  descendants  have  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Gainbodia.  This  is  the  story  always  told  in  that  coun- 
try, but  M.  Lecl6re  ridicules  it.  The  removal  of  the 
old  king,  who  was  a  Brahmin,  had  been,  in  his  opin- 
ion, decided  upon  by  the  nobles  and  people,  who  were 
All  Buddhists,  and  this  story  was  invented  in  order  to 
explain  how  he  came  to  disappear.  In  any  events  a 
Buddhist  succeeded  him  as  king. 

GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  opening  article  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau  is  by  Richard  Calwer, 
upon  trade  politics  in  central  Europe.  He  is  in  favor 
of  reduced  tariffs  in  mid-European  export  and  import 
trade.  Incidentally  he  gives  some  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States. 
German  exports  to  the  United  States  have  decreased 
slightly  in  the  past  two  years,  while  American  imports 
into  Germany  have  increased  in  the  same  years.  He 
attributes  this  fact  to  the  heavy  tariff  which  German 
goods  have  to  pay  to  get  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
comparatively  light  tax  imposed  upon  American  prod- 
ucts by  the  German  Grovernment.  He,  however,  does 
not  see  any  profit  that  is  likely  to  accrue  to  German 
traders  by  a  tariff  war  with  the  United  States,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Germany  exports  goods  to  America 
which  that  country  could  do  without,  while  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  an  absolute  necessity  to 
Grerman  merchants. 

GERMANY'S  COLONIES. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Monatsschrift  fVinr 
Stadt  und  Land^  Ulrich  von  Hassell  discusses  German 
colonial  politics,  and  gives  some  interesting  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  various  colonial  possessions  to  the  mother 
country.  Railways  are  being  built  and  harbors  im- 
proved, and  in  consequence  expenditure  will  increase 
during  this  year.  The  sum  to  be  spent  on  her  colonies 
all  over  the  world  amounts  to  under  $10,000,000,  a  total 
which  England  expends  in  less  than  two  weeks  in  South 


Africa.  Kiaochau  is  rather  expensive— $2,500,000  will  be 
spent  on  it  during  1901— and  over  $5,000,()00  goes  to  the 
African  colonies.  Herr  von  Hassell  naturally  does  not 
relish  the  way  in  which  German  West  Africa  is  spoken 
of  by  statesmen  at  the  Cape.  As  for  Mr.  Rhodes'  letter 
saying  that  he  would  prevent  the  immigration  of  Boers 
into  German  West  Africa,  he  characterizes  it  as  absurd. 
Mr.  Rhodes'  position  in  the  Southwest  African  Company 
does  not  give  him  the  power  to  do  this,  as  there  are  seven 
German  and  only  three  English  directors.  The  desira- 
bility of  building  the  Central  Railway  in  East  Africa  is 
urged,  because  at  present  the  Uganda  Railway  takes  all 
the  traffic  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Grerman  colony. 
Immigration  into  the  various  African  possessions  is  still 
very  slow. 

A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CHINESE  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Karl  Jentsch  contributes  to  the  Zukunft  a  very 
sensible  article  upon  *'  German  Politics  the  World 
Over."  He  begins  by  discussing  the  Chinese  question. 
He  points  out  that  China  was  a  state  long  before  Europe 
could  boast  of  any  such  thing,  and  that  in  most  things 
the  Chinese  are  ahead  of,  at  any  rate,  their  nearest 
neighbors,  the  Russians.  They  have  made  a  fruitful 
garden  of  their  country,  while  the  Russians  have 
turned  to  little  account  their  fertile  soil,  and  in  fact  in 
everything  save  in  military  matters  they  are  ahead. 
They  have  been  invaded,  but  have  never  attacked  any 
one,  and  the  writer  considers  the  present  attitude  of 
the  powers  to  China  one  of  the  most  absurd  possible. 
From  a  Grerman  point  of  view,  he  thinks  that  German 
trade  will  suffer,  not  gain,  by  the  present  hostilities ; 
that  the  coal  mines  could  have  been  reached  by  pacific 
measures ;  that  to  secure  the  compensation  in  princes' 
heads  and  taels  which  is  demanded  they  would  have  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  China,  and  that  a  control  by  seven 
or  eight  great  powers,  if  it  ever  came,  would  be  a  thing 
to  mock  at.* 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  recent  Scandinavian  magazines  are  notable  for 
many  valuable  contributions.  Besides  being 
strong  in  fiction,  Varia  (Stockholm),  in  its  December 
issue,  has  an  article  on  *'  The  Artistic  Taste  in  Our 
Swedish  Homes,"  by  Alf.  Wallander,  a  well-known  Swe- 
dish artist.  Kringsjaa  (Christiania)  for  November  has 
two  articles  of  interest,  "Water  as  Light  and  Fuel,"  by 
S.  A.  Ramsvig,  and  "Is  Henrik  Ibsen  a  Naturalist?" 
by  Dr.  H.  C.  Hansen.  In  the  eighth  number  for  last 
year  of  Samtiden^  Aagot  Raeder  writes  on  "BjCmson's 
Representation  of  Women,"  and  Gerhard  Schjelderup 
on  "The  Infiuence  of  Bach  on  the  Music  of  Our  Time." 
In  Tilskueren  (Copenhagen)  for  October,  Julius  Wulff 
gives  an  account  of  "The  Anglo-American  Under- 
standing," and  Aage  Friis  contributes  a  very  readable 
paper  on  "  The  Danish  Court  of  1770,"  as  illustrated  by 
contemporary  letters.  Ymery  the  leading  Swedish  sci- 
entific magazine,  has  an  exceedingly  interesting  ac- 
count of  "The  Swedish  Expedition  to  Northeastern 
Greenland,"  which  was  led  by  the  eminent  explorer, 
A.  C.  Nathorst,  and  undertaken  between  June  and  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  with  the  direct  object  of  finding  some 
traces  of  Andr6e.  Besides  this  article,  O.  Peterson 
writes  upon  "The  Drift  Ice  in  Northern  Atlantic." 
The  August  Issue  of  Finsk  Tidskrift  (Helsingfors)  pre- 
sents a  contribution  by  O.  Grotenfelt  on  "  Recent  Re- 
searches in  the  Kalevala." 
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A  PEW  BOOKS  OP  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons  has  written  An  Ameri- 
can Engineer  in  China  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  pre- 
senting a  view  of  China  and  the  Chinese  from  the  point 
of  view  of  industrial  development.  In  the  years  1898-99 
Mr.  Parsons  was  in  China,  in  the  interest  of  an  Ameri- 
can syndicate,  to  examine,  survey,  and  report  on  an  ex- 
tensive railway  enterprise.  He  traversed  the  province 
of  Hunan,  of  which  less  was  known  than  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  obtained  an  entrance  into  Chang-sha, 
the  one  large  city  in  China  which  hitherto  had  .been 
closed  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Joel  Cook  presents  in  the  three  volumes  of  his 
America^  Picturesque  and  Descriptive  (Philadelphia: 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.),  a  great  wealth  of  information, 
including  considerable  historical  data,  regarding  vari- 
ous places  and  regions,  particularly  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States.  Less  formal  in  arrangement  than  a 
gazetteer  or  cyclopedia,  Mr.  Cook's  work  still  has  its 
uses  for  purposes  of  reference.  Beautiful  and  well- 
chosen  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
text. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  volume,  entitled  In  and 
Around  the  Grand  Canyon  (Little,  Brown  &;  Co.),  is 
the  fruit  of  ten  years'  visits  by  Mr.  Greorge  Wharton 
James  to  '*the  most  sublime  spectacle  of  earth,'' — 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona. 
The  one  hundred  photographs  which  embellish  the 
pages  of  this  work  are  in  themselves  remarkable.  Even 
the  text  of  the  book  was  written,  it  may  be  said,  within 
the  canyon.  The  author  has  made  a  special  effort  to 
gather  the  local  history  of  the  region.  He  has  followed 
traces  of  the  early  explorers,  and  obtained  accounts  of 
their  thrilling  adventures  and  escapes.  Mr.  James  ded- 
icates his  book  to  Maj.  John  W.  Powell,  whose  name  is 
indelibly  associated  with  the  early  explorers  of  the 
Colorado. 

By  a  coincidence  that  is  certainly  complimentary  to 
Major  Powell,  a  valuable  ethnological  treatise,  entitled 
The  North-Americans  of  Yesterday j  by  Frederick  S. 
Dellenbaugh  (Putnams),  is  also  dedicated  to  him.  Mr. 
Dellenbaugh's  work  is  **  a  comparative  study  of  North- 
American  Indian  life,  customs,  and  products,  on  the 
theory  of  the  ethnic  unity  of  the  race."  This  volume 
serves  to  popularize  much  information  regarding  our 
Indian  tribes,  especially  those  of  the  far  Southwest, 
which  has  been  gathered  at  various  times  by  our  indus- 
trious Bureau  of  Ethnology  at  Washington,  but  never 
presented  in  popular  form.  The  book  is  richly  illus- 
trated. 

Dr.  G.  Frank  Lydston,  of  Chicago,  has  written  a 
most  entertaining  volume  on  Panam.a  and  the  Sierras 
(Chicago  :  The  Riverton  Press),  giving  his  observations 
on  three  journeys  between  New  York  and  California  by 
the  Panama  route.  The  doctor  is  himself  a  native  of 
the  Golden  State,  and  his  first  journey  to  the  East  was 
made  by  way  of  the  isthmus.  Photographs  taken  by 
the  author  himself  illustrate  the  book. 

Falaise,  the  Town  of  the  Conqueror  (Littld,  Brown 
&  Co.),  is  a  charming  account  of  the  old  French  village 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  author  of  In  and  Out  of 
Three  Normandy  Inns,  and  other  travel  sketches. 
The  fact  that  Falaise  was  William  the  Conqoeror'B 


birthplace  is  not  all  that  appeals  to  the  interest  of  the 
traveler.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the  great  horse  fair 
of  the  eleventh  century,  which  still  survives.  Mrs. 
Dodd's  account  of  this  fair  is  most  interesting.  Other 
towns  of  Normandy  are  better  known  than  Falaise  to 
the  modern  traveler,  but  perhaps  none  will  better  repay 
a  visit ;  and  stay-at-homes  will  be  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Dodd  for  her  entertaining  description  of  the  place. 

Prof.  Maxwell  Sommerville's  Sands  of  Sahara  (Lip- 
pincott)  is  an  account  of  very  recent  explorations  in  the 
great  desert,  illustrated  from  photographs. 

HISTORIES  OF  THIS  AND  OTHER  LANDS. 

Among  the  new  books  relating  to  American  history 
perhaps  none  is  more  attractive  to  the  student  than  Dr. 
Edward  Eggleston's  The  Transit  of  Civilization  (Ap- 
pleton).  This  is  the  second  volume  in  Dr.  Eggleston's 
"History  of  Life  in  the  United  States,"  of  which  Tlie 
Beginners  of  a  Nation  was  the  first.  The  "transit  of 
civilization  "  to  which  allusion  is  made  is  from  England 
to  America  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As  it  is  Dr. 
Eggleston's  ambition  to  write  the  history  of  civilization 
for  the  period  covered  by  his  books,  he  has  made  a 
special  effort  to  find  out  just  how  the  colonists  in 
America  were  affected  by  the  progress  made  by  their 
European  contemporaries  in  science  and  literature. 
This  is  a  branch  of  research  that  has  seldom  been  pur- 
sued by  historians  with  any  thoroughness.  In  the 
present  volume,  Dr.  Eggleston  describes  in  his  first 
chapter  "  The  Mental  Outfit  of  the  Colonists."  This  is 
followed  by  a  "  Digression  Concerning  Medical  Notions 
at  the  Period  of  Settlement."  He  then  discusses 
"  Mother  English,  Folk-Speech,  Folk-Lore,  and  Llterar 
ture."  In  the  remainder  of  the  volume  he  treats  of 
ethics,  education,  and  the  labor  question.  Dr.  Eg- 
gleston has  applied  to  the  people  of  this  period  the  canons 
of  history,  and,  as  he  humorously  suggests,  *' people 
with  ancestors  will  be  disappointed."  Dr.  Eggleston 
adheres  to  his  intention  revealed  in  the  earlier  volume 
of  "  hewing  to  the  line."  As  a  result,  many  of  our  long- 
cherished  preconceptions  of  colonial  history  will  receive 
more  or  less  of  a  shock ;  but  we  venture  the  prediction 
that  Dr.  Eggleston's  conclusions  will,  in  the  main, 
stand  the  most  exacting  tests  of  historical  accuracy. 

AMERICAN  mSTOBY  FRESHLY  PRESENTED. 

In  continuation  of  the  theme  suggested  by  Dr.  Eg- 
gleston's volumes,  the  reader  will  find  much  material 
of  value  in  The  Expansion  of  the  American  PeoplCy 
by  Prof.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago (Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.).  The  recent 
discussion  of  the  question  of  territorial  expansion  may 
be  responsible  for  the  production  of  this  book  at  the 
present  time ;  but  as  regards  its  contents,  it  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  stock  of  school  and  general  his- 
tories, quite  irrespective  of  that  discussion.  The  writer 
treats  of  the  social  as  well  as  of  the  territorial  expan- 
sion of  our  nation,  describing  the  manner  of  living, 
methods  of  travel,  and  the  modes  of  doing  business. 
Illustrations,  consisting  largely  of  reproductions  of 
rare  old  prints,  and  the  numerous  maps,  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  text. 

In  another  book  by  Professor  Sparks,  The  Men  Who 
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Made  the  Nation  (Macmillan),  the  biographical  element 
is  subordinated  to  the  historical.  The  author  presents 
an  outline  of  United  States  history  from  1760  to  1865  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  studies  of  distinct  periods,  in 
each  of  which  events  are  grouped  about  the  personality 
of  one  man.  In  the  first  period,  for  example,  the  rep- 
resentative figure  is  *' Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Colonial 
Agent  in  England."  Then  follow  "  Samuel  Adams,  the 
Man  of  the  Town  Meeting ; "  "John  Adams,  the  Parti- 
san of  Independence;"  "Robert  Morris,  the  Financier 
of  the  Revolution  ;"  "Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Advo- 
cate of  Stronger  Government : "  and  "  George  Washing- 
ton, the  First  President."  For  the  history  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  beginning  of  the  century  down  to  the 
Civil  War  the  men  selected  to  represent  the  successive 
periods  are:  "  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Exponent  of  Democ- 
racy;" "Henry  Clay,  the  Father  of  Public  Improve- 
ments;" "Andrew  Jackson,  the  People's  President;" 
" Daniel  Webster,  the  Defender  of  the  Constitution;" 
"Horace  Greeley,  the  Anti-Slavery  Editor,"  and  "  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a  New  Typte  of  American."  Of  course, 
readers'  judgments  will  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of 
these  particular  selections,  but  the  author  has  contrived 
to  introduce  into  each  chapter  a  fund  of  entertaining 
facts  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  nation  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  The  book  is  interesting 
because  it  has  to  do  with  people.  In  the  writer's  view, 
"the  making  of  the  nation  is  the  story  of  the  men  who 
made  it."  Criticism  of  the  work,  we  imagine,  will  be 
directed  chiefly  against  the  author's  sense  of  proportion ; 
but  his  success  in  the  exploitation  of  interesting  his- 
torical materials  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

An  excellent  brief  Story  of  American  History  has 
been  written  for  use  in  elementary  schools  by  Albert  F. 
Blaisdell  (Ginn  &  Co.)-  This  book  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  compilation  of  facts,  and  is  really  what  its  title 
implies,  a  "«tory,"  written  in  the  light  of  the  latest  re- 
search and  appropriately  illustrated. 

President  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  of  the  ancient  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  has  written 
a  most  attractive  volume  on  The  Cradle  of  the  Repub- 
lic: Jamestown  and  James  River  (Richmond,  Va.: 
Whittet  &  Shepperson).  President  Tyler  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  first  English  settlement  in  the 
United  States,  beginning  with  a  study  of  the  aborigines 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  country  about  James- 
town, following  this  with  a  summary  of  political  events, 
including  the  settlement  itself,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  immigrants,  and  giving  descriptions  of 
the  fort,  church,  blockhouses,  and  other  buildings  of 
the  settlement,  with  a  final  chapter  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  places  along  the  James  River.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  and  indexed. 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
Sir  Arthur  Helps'  Tne  Spanish  Conquest  in  America, 
with  an  introduction,  maps,  and  notes,  by  M.  Oppen- 
heim  (John  Lane).  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  four 
volumes  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 

The  thrilling  story  of  the  old  frigate  Constitution 
has  been  retold  by  Prof.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  well-known  expert  on  naval  affairs  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.).  Many  of  our  readers  will  recall 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Constitution'' s  launch- 
ing, in  October,  1897.  "Old  Ironsides"  now  lies  housed 
over  at  the  Boston  navy  yard,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  been  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  re- 
store the  ancient  vessel  to  the  same  condition,  as  re- 
gards her  hull  and  rigging,  she  was  in  when  in  active 


service,  provided  that  $4(X),000  be  raiiSed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Daughters  of  1812. 

SOME  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

The  late  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox  was  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  military  historians.  Several 
weeks  before  his  death,  in  August  last,  General  Cox  had 
completed  the  manuscript  of  a  two-volume  work  to  be 
entitled  Military  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War 
(Scribners).  In  this  work  General  Cox  had  aimed  to 
reproduce  his  own  experiences  in  the  war  in  such  a 
way  as  to  help  the  reader  to  understand  just  how  the 
duties  and  the  problems  of  that  great  conflict  presented 
themselves  successively  to  one  man  who  had  an  active 
part  in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  General  Cox 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  personal  qualities 
of  many  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  Civil  War, 
both  as  officers  and  as  civilians.  It  is  this  personal  side 
of  the  book  that  will  prove  most  interesting,  we  think, 
to  the  general  reader,  although  the  detailed  accounts 
of  the  various  campaigns  are  of  permanent  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tactician.  All  who  have  read 
Greneral  Cox's  studies  of  the  strategy  of  the  war,  as 
published  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War 
and  in  various  other  forms,  will  readily  appreciate  the 
skill  and  insight  with  which  he  analyzes  the  military 
movements  that  led  to  the  success  of  the  Union  army. 

Thrilling  Days  in  Army  Life  is  the  title  of  a  capi- 
tal little  book  by  Gen.  George  A.  Forsyth,  U.S.A.,  with 
illustrations  by  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum  (Harpers).  General 
Forsyth  devotes  the  first  part  of  his  book  to  stories  of 
frontier  Indian  fighting,  and  the  remainder  to  reminis- 
cences of  the  Civil  War,  including  Sheridan's  ride,  in 
which  General  Forsyth  accompanied  the  chief  actor 
from  start  to  finish,  and  the  scene  of  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  of  which  he  was  also  an  in- 
terested witness.  Greneral  Forsyth's  powers  as  a  mili- 
tary story-teller  have  been  well  exemplified  recently  in 
his  book  entitled  The  Story  of  the  Soldier,  which  was 
noticed  in  our  December  number,  while  Mr.  Zogbaum's 
abilities  as  a  delineator  of  army  subjects  have  placed 
him  in  a  class  by  himself  among  American  illustrators. 

In  The  Civil  War  by  Campaigns  (Topeka,  Kan. : 
Crane  &  Co.),  Mr.  Eli  G.  Foster  discards  the  ordinary 
chronological  order  of  treatment  for  a  new  method  of 
presentation,  by  which  the  movements  of  each  army 
are  fully  described  before  those  of  others  are  touched 
upon.  This  scheme  of  writing  military  history  has  its 
advantages,  and  is  decidedly  interesting,  by  way  of  varia- 
tion from  the  conventional  system  of  text-book  making. 

UNIVERSITY  STUDIES. 

In  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science  there 
is  a  series  of  studies  in  "State  Taxation,  with  Particu- 
lar Reference  to  the  Southern  States,"  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Hollander.  This  is  followed  by  studies  of  *'  The  Co- 
lonial Executive  Prior  to  the  Restoration,"  by  Dr.  Percy 
L.  Kaye;  "The  Constitution  and  Admission  of  Iowa 
into  the  Union,"  by  Prof.  James  A.  James;  "The 
Church  and  Popular  Education,"  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams ; 
"The  Struggle  for  Religious  Freedom  in  Virginia :  The 
Baptists,"  by  William  Taylor  Thom.  We  have  had 
occasion,  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  year,  to 
comment  on  the  various  essays  included  in  this  volume 
as  they  have  been  issued  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
The  volume  as  a  whole  seems  to  measure  up  to  the  high 
standard  set  by  the  earlier  yolomes  of  the  series. 
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In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Columbia  University 
Stv^iies  in  History^  EconomicSy  and  Public  Law  (Mac- 
millan),  Dr.  William  Maxwell  Burke  writes  on  "His- 
tory and  Functions  of  Central  Labor  Unions,"  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Proper  on  "Colonial  Immigration  Laws," 
Dr.  William  H.  Glasson  on  **  History  of  Military  Pen- 
sion Legislation  in  the  United  States,''  and  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  Jr.,  on  "  History  of  the  Theory  of  Sover- 
eignty since  Rousseau."  These  monographs  speak  well 
for  American  historical  scholarship. 

AMERICAN  LITERARY  HISTORY. 

If  some  of  the  social  traditions  of  the  New  England- 
ers  have  been  jarred  by  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston's  re- 
searches into  their  colonial  history,  their  literary  tradi- 
tions must  have  been  no  less  disturbed  by  certain 
chapters  of  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell's  Literary  History 
of  America  (Scribners).  His  account  of  the  anti-slav- 
ery movement  and  its  relation  to  literature  is  especially 
iconoclastic.  What,  for  example,  could  be  better  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  Boston  anti- 
imperialists  than  Prof  essor  Wendell's  dictum  that  "the 
impulses  of  the  New  England  reformers  to  set  the 
world  right  concentrate  themselves  on  the  affairs  of 
other  people  and  not  on  their  own  ; "  and  that  this  very 
trait  reveals  the  identity  of  the  New  England  temper 
with  that  of  the  mother-country,  since  "no  peculiarity 
has  been  more  characteristic  of  the  native  Englishmen 
than  a  passion  to  reform  other  people  than  themselves, 
trusting  meantime  that  Grod  will  help  those  who  forci- 
bly help  somebody  else."  For  his  cynicism  respecting 
the  modern  New  England  writers,  however.  Professor 
Wendell  amply  atones  in  the  breadth  and  candor  with 
which  he  discusses  the  literary  progress  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  marked 
from  beginning  to  end  by  freshness  and  originality. 
His  grasp  of  social  and  political  history  gives  a  value 
to  his  work  not  always  possessed  by  historians  of  liter- 
ature. One  subdivision  of  Professor  Wendell's  theme 
has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Addison  in  one  of 
the  volumes  of  "  National  Studies  in  American  Letters" 
(Macmillan),  entitled  The  Clergy  in  American  Life 
and  Letters,  This  book  aims  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  literary  work  of  the  American  clergy,  and  it  does 
this  by  treating  in  sketches  typical  clergymen  who  were 
literary  men,  and  then  making  a  more  extended  exam- 
ination of  the  most  important  writers, — Dwight,  Chan- 
ning,  Parker,  Bushnell,  Beecher,  and  Brooks,— who  by 
their  work  illustrate  the  whole  subject.  The  author 
wisely  refrains  from  any  attempt  to  enter  into  any  theo- 
logical discussion  or  criticism.  The  influence  of  the 
clergy  upon  American  life  and  letters  has  certainly 
been  immense,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  overesti- 
mating it.  Mr.  Addison  has  observed  a  discriminating 
and  judicial  attitude. 

TALES  OF  VARIOUS  PEOPLES,   ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyriay  by  Prof. 
Robert  W.  Rogers,  has  been  issued  in  two  volumes 
(Eaton  &  Mains).  The  author  has  based  his  work  ex- 
clusively upon  original  sources,  accepting,  however, 
many  of  the  explanations  offered  by  modern  Assyriolo- 
gists.  The  entire  work  has  been  read  in  manuscript  by 
Professor  Sayce,  whose  suggestions  have  been  utilized 
by  the  author.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  progress 
of  Assyriology  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  so 
rapid  that  every  book  on  the  history  of  Babylonia  and 


Assyria  published  before  1870  or  1880  is  regarded  as 
hopelessly  antiquated. 

The  volume  entitled  T?te  Awakening  of  the  JS7aat, 
by  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  is 
the  authorized  English  translation  of  a  much-talked-of 
book.  Portions  of  the  work  had  already  seen  the  light 
in  the  form  of  magazine  articles.  The  author's  point  of 
view  as  an  impartial  investigator  has  become  well 
known.  He  traces  the  development  of  Asia  under  the 
three  divisions  of  Siberia,  China,  and  Japan.  Mr. 
Henry  Norman  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  vol« 
ume,  and  Mr.  Richard  Davey  is  responsible  for  the 
translation,  while  the  special  introduction  for  the 
American  edition  has  been  written  by  the  author. 
None  of  the  recent  books  on  the  Eastern  question  has 
contributed  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  real  situ- 
ation. 

An  important  reprint  from  the  International  Month- 
Ij/,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  The  Expansion  of  RtLSsia,  by 
Alfred  Rambaud,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Russia 
which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  1888. 
The  present  essay,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber and  October  issues  of  the  International  Monthlyy  is 
now  issued  in  bound  form  with  a  table  of  contents,  and 
divided  into  chapters  with  topical  headings.  As  a  brief 
presentation  of  Russia's  development  and  aims  there  is 
probably  no  better  book  accessible  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. M.  Rambaud  believes  that  Russia  is  just  at  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  expansion  such  as  no  European 
nation  has  ever  had.  In  the  "Medieval  Towns"  series 
(Macmillan),  Mr.  William  Holden  Hutton  has  contrib- 
uted Constantinople,  and  his  text  has  been  gracefully 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Sydney  Cooper.  Mr.  Holden  has 
written  an  entertaining  historical  sketch,  with  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  guide-book,  although  he  disclaims 
any  intention  to  supersede  the  indispensable  Murray^ s 
Hand  Book. 

The  third  volume  of  Miss  Ruth  Putnam's  translation 
of  Professor  Blok's  History  of  the  People  of  the  Nether- 
lands covers  the  war  with  Spain,  1568-1621.  In  the  con- 
densation of  Professor  Blok's  work  Miss  Putnam  has 
given  greater  weight  to  the  social  and  economio  condi- 
tions than  to  the  political  affairs  of  the  Dutch  people. 

Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle's  The  Great  Boer  War  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.)  is  more  readable  and  probably  far  more 
accurate  than  many  of  its  predecessors  in  the  field.  Dr. 
Doyle  has  attempted  with  more  earnestness  than  most 
of  his  British  colleagues  to  get  the  views  of  the  Boers 
on  both  political  and  military  questions.  The  lessons 
of  the  war  which  Dr.  Doyle  draws  are  not  wholly  flat- 
tering to  the  British  administration.  Dr.  Doyle's  ser- 
vices of  several  months  as  a  surgeon  in  South  Africa 
during  the  war  enabled  him  both  to  see  and  to  describe 
events  clearly  and  accurately. 

The  Filipino  Martyrs,  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan (John  Lane),  is  an  English  barrister's  account  of 
the  surrender  of  Manila,  in  1898,  and  the  disturbances 
which  began  in  February,  1899.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  an 
eye-witness  of  these  events,  and  severely  censures  the 
conduct  of  Greneral  Otis  and  other  American  officialB  in 
authority. 

The  second  volume  of  A  History  of  the  Ancient 
Working  People,  by  C.  Osborne  Ward,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
published  by  the  author,  deals  with  "  Origins  of  Social- 
ism." The  author  has  collected  much  valuable  mate- 
rial regarding  such  comparatively  obscure  topics  as 

Strikes  in  Egypt,"  "India's  Brotherhoods,'*   "Pre. 
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Christian  Trade  Unions,"  "The  Ancient  Voting 
Unions,"  and  **  The  Labor  Laws  of  the  Apostolic  Age." 
Another  title  used  for  this  work  is  The  Ancient  Lowly, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In  the  sketches  that  make  np  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F. 
EUet's  two-volume  work  on  Women  of  the  American 
Revolution  (Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.), 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Revolutionary  history  as  well 
as  biography.  The  women  chosen  as  the  subjects  of 
these  sketches  were  all  prominent  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  connection  with  the  Revolution,  although 
many  of  the  names  are  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  present 
generation  of  Americans.  This  work  was  originally 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  material  for  the  sketches  was  collected  while  some 
men  and  women  were  still  living  who  could  recall  the 
fiEu^s  and  figures  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders.  In  call- 
ing attention  to  this  fact.  Miss  Anne  HoUingsworth 
Wharton  speaks  of  the  deep  interest  in  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  history  among  women  during  the  last 
years  of  the  century,  as  indicated  by  the  formation  of 
various  patriotic  societies.  Mrs.  EUet's  work  appeared 
many  years  in  advance  of  the  demand  for  such  litera- 
ture, which  is  an  outgrowth  of  very  recent  years. 

The  nature  of  Maj.  J.  B.  Pond's  Eccentricities  of 
Genius  (G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co.)  would  hardly  be 
guessed  from  the  title  of  the  book.  The  volume  is 
made  up  of  Major  Pond's  recollections  of  famous  men 
and  women  of  the  lecture  platform,  with  whom  he  has 
had  semi-professional  relations  during  many  ye^rs. 
Major  Pond's  reminiscences  of  such  ** lecture  kings"  as 
Gough,  Phillips,  Garrison,  Sumner,  Beecher,  and  their 
successors  of  the  present  day,  are  extremely  entertain- 
ing, while  the  autobiographical  passages  revealing 
glimpses  of  the  author's  own  varied  career  are  by  no 
means  lacking  in  interest.  The  major's  life  has  not 
been  a  remarkably  long  one,  but  in  one  way  or  another 
he  has  had  to  do  with  more  celebrities,  American  and 
foreign,  than  most  Americans  have  even  seen.  He  has 
something  interesting  to  tell  about  each  of  them,  from 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Matthew  Arnold  to  *'Ian 
Maclaren"  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle. 

Consul-General  S.  H.  M.  Byers  has  given  to  the 
public  his  memories  of  noted  people  in  a  volume  en- 
titled Twenty  Years  in  Europe  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.). 
During  the  twenty  years  of  Consul  Byers'  official  expe- 
rience in  Switzerland  and  Italy  there  were  stirring 
events  in  plenty.  "Two  great  wars  took  plaee;  one 
great  empire  was  born  ;  another  became  a  republic  ; 
and  the  country  of  Victor  Emmanuel  changed  from  a 
lot  of  petty  dukedoms  to  a  free  Italy."  Consul  Byei-s' 
contemporary  impressions  of  those  events  as  they  were 
jotted  down  from  day  to  day  in  his  diary  are  full  of 
interest.  In  the  volume  are  included  about  fifty  letters 
from  Greneral  Sherman,  whose  intimate  friendship 
Consul  Byers  enjoyed  from  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
to  the  day  of  Greneral  Sherman's  death. 

Mr.  William  E.  Connelley's  John  Brown  (Topeka, 
Kan.:  Crane  &  Co.)  is  a  spirited  defense  of  the  hero 
of  Osawatomie,  by  a  Kansan,  written  and  published  on 
Kansas  ground,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  a  review  of 
Brown's  Kansas  career.  Both  author  and  publishers 
deserve  praise  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  their 
task  has  been  performed.  The  book  is  an  entirely  cred- 
itable Kansas  product.  The  publishers  announce  an 
edition  of  The  John  Brown  Papers^  a  collection  of 
original  documents  aad  letters  of  historical  importance, 


to  be  edited  by  Col.  Richard  J.  Hinton  and  Mr.  Con- 
nelley. 

Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis  has  written  Verbech  of  Ja- 
pan (Revell),  the  story  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
Dr.  Guido  Fridolin  Verbeck,  one  of  the  missionaries 
whose  influence  on  Japan  has  been  formative  and  per- 
manent. Dr.  Griffis  knew  Verbeck  during  four  years 
in  Japan,  and  in  repeated  visits  to  his  birthplace,  Zeist, 
in  Holland,  he  learned  many  facts  about  Verbeck's 
early  life  and  his  preparation  for  his  wonderful  work  in 
the  far  East.  In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Griffis  lets  his 
hero  tell  his  own  story. 

Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  is  the  editor  of  The  Life  of 
Francis  William  Crossley  (Philadelphia  :  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.),  an  English  clergyman  of  saintly  and 
attractive  life.  In  the  series  of  "The  World's  Epoch 
Makers"  (Scribners),  Wesley  and  Methodism  is  con- 
tributed by  F.  J.  Snell,  and  Luther  and  the  German 
Reformation  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Lindsay.  Each  of  these 
books  describes  the  central  personality  in  a  great  reli- 
gious movement,  and  in  each  the  aim  has  been  to  pre- 
sent the  hero  in  the  environment  of  the  social  life  of  his 
time. 

Songs  and  Song  Writers^  a  charming  little  book  by 
Henry  T.  Finck  (Scribners),  gives  personal  sketches 
of  many  German,  Hungarian,  Scandinavian,  Italian, 
French,  English,  and  American  song-writers,  prefaced 
by  an  interesting  chapter  on  "Folk-Song  and  Art- 
Song."  Mr.  Finck  names  Edvard  Grieg  and  Edward 
MacDowell  as  the  two  greatest  living  song-writers.  In 
Mr.  Finck's  opinion,  Mr.  MacDc^vell  "has  placed  Amer- 
ican music,  so  far  as  the  Lied  and  the  piano-forte  are 
concerned,  on  a  level  with  the  best  that  is  done  in 
Europe."  In  a  volume  entitled  Some  Players  (Stone), 
Amy  Leslie  gives  personal  sketches  of  a  large  number 
of  the  leading  actors,  actresses,  and  opera  singers  of 
the  day,  including  Modjeska,  Booth,  Terry,  Mansfield, 
Irving,  Bernhardt,  Jefferson,  Calvd,  Eames,  Nordica, 
and  Lillian  Russell. 

Another  volume  in  "The  World's  Epoch  Makers" 
series,  William  Herschel  and  His  Work^  is  contributed 
by  James  Sime,  M.A.,  who  sets  forth  the  significant 
facts  in  the  great  astronomer's  career  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  in  the  writings  of  Sir  William  himself 
and  his  contemporaries. 

In  A  Life's  Voyage^  by  Ambrose  C.  Fulton  (New 
York :  published  by  the  author),  we  have  some  of  the 
recorded  experiences  of  a  man  who  entered  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  early  as  1881, 
took  part  in  the  revolution  that  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  1835,  and  after  a  lifetime  of 
adventure  is  now  enjoying  a  serene  old  age  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

TREATISES  ON  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC THEMES. 

A  philosophical  work  that  is  likely  to  attract  much 
attention  among  students  of  politics  is  Mr.  Edmond 
Kelly's  Government;  or^  Human  Evolution  (Long- 
mans). The  first  part  of  this  work  bears  the  subtitle 
"Justice,"  and  deals  mainly  with  the  theoretical  side 
of  the  subject.  The  author  promises  that  the  second 
volume,  under  the  subtitle  "Individualism  and  Col- 
lectivism," will  deal  wholly  with  practical  problems. 
The  author's  application  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to 
human  government  differs  in  a  marked  way  from  Her- 
bert Spencer's  treatment  of  the  same  theme.  The  drift 
of  Mr.  Kelly's  discuaaion  of  the  fundamental  principlea 
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of  justice  is  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  collectivism  ; 
that  is  to  say,  state  intervention.  Mr.  Kelly's  conclu- 
sions, however,  will  be  more  explicitly  stated  in  his 
second  volume,  which  has  not  yet  appeared.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
peculiar  experience  in  practical  politics — namely,  the 
"Grood  Government  Club"  movement  in  New  York 
City  during  the  years  189^95. 

Under  the  title  War  and  Labor  (Longmans),  a  Rus- 
sian author,  Michael  Anitchkow,  makes  a  powerful 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  modern  international  peace 
movement,  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  economic  re- 
sults of  war  as  illustrated  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
history. 

The  American  Economic  Association  has  published  a 
volume  of  Essays  in  Colonial  Finance,  written  by 
members  of  the  association,  and  collected  and  edited  by 
a  special  committee  (Macmillan).  These  are  prefaced 
by  a  report  of  the  association's  committee  on  colonies, 
in  which  several  general  suggestions  are  made,  some  of 
which  are  applicable  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
essays  which  follow.  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  de- 
scribes "  The  French  Colonial  System ; "  Mr.  Isidore 
Loeb,  **The  German  Colonial  Fiscal  System;"  Mr. 
Clive  Day,  "  The  Dutch  Colonial  Fiscal  System  ; "  Mr. 
Albert  G.  Keller,  "Italy's  Experience  with  Colonies;" 
Prof.  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  "Spanish  Colonial  Policy  ;" 
Prof.  C.  W.  Tooke,  "The  Danish  Colonial  Fiscal  Sys- 
tem in  the  West  Indies ;"  Prof.  Charles  H.  Hull,  "Fi- 
nances in  the  British  West  Indies  ; "  Mr.  E.  W.  Kem- 
merer,  "The  Fiscal  System  of  Egypt ;"  Dr.  Roland  P. 
Falkner,  "Finances  of  British  Possessions  in  South 
Africa,"  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  "English  Colonial  Fis- 
cal Systems  in  the  Far  East."  All  these  studies  are 
based  on  the  most  complete  data  accessible,  and  the  in- 
formation thus  collated  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value 
to  our  American  officials  in  constructing  colonial  sys- 
tems in  the  Philippines  and  in  Porto  Rico. 

Race  Problems  of  the  South  is  the  title  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  annual  conference  of  the  Southern 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  Race  Condi- 
tions and  Problems  in  the  South,  held  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  May,  1900  (Richmond,  Va. :  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Company).  The  object  of  the  society  in  pub- 
lishing these  papers  is  "to  create  within  the  South  it^ 
self  a  popular  literature  on  the  subject— a  literature 
representative  of  the  soil  and  the  people,  a  literature 
which  will  interpret  the  South  both  to  the  world  and  to 
itself." 

The  New  York  Tenement  House  Commission  of  1900 
has  published  Tenement  House  Reform  in  New  York, 
I834r-i900j  and  Housing  Conditions  and  Tenement 
Laws  in  Leading  American  Cities.  Each  of  these 
monographs  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller  (105 
East  Twenty-second  Street),  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sion. The  latter  document,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
special  report  to  the  commission,  was  prepared  from 
personal  observation,  from  investigations  carried  on  by 
correspondence  in  certain  cities  with  persons  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  conditions  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  in 
their  own  cities,  and  also  by  a  study  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances.  Mr.  Veiller  has  appended  to  his  report  a 
comparative  table  of  the  more  important  building  and 
health  ordinances  in  each  city  as  they  affect  tenement- 
houses.  This  compilation  will  be  found  especially  use- 
ful by  all  commissions  and  officials  in  our  larger  cities 
who  are  interested  in  improving  the  housing  conditions 
of  the  people. 


Mr.  Ernest  McCullough,  a  civil  engineer,  has  written 
an  elementary  manual  on  Municipal  Public  Works. 
This  little  pamphlet  discusses  from  an  engineer's  stand- 
point the  various  problems  with  which  the  trustees  of  a 
town  or  the  council  of  a  small  city  may  have  to  deal. 
The  book  is  written,  not  for  engineers,  but  for  non-tech- 
nical readers,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  primer  in  municipal 
engineering.  Town  and  city  officials  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely useful. 

The  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York,  published 
by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  is  a  model 
book  of  its  class.  It  presents  the  results  of  an  exhaust- 
ive inquiry  into  the  relative  financial  results  of  muni- 
cipal and  private  ownership,  the  present  supply,  avail- 
able sources  for  additional  supply,  Hudson  River  supply, 
the  Ranlapo  contract,  and  the  experience  of  other  cities, 
and  the  legislative  and  constitutional  obstacles  to  the 
city's  acquiring  the  needed  additional  supply,  with  prac- 
tical recommendations  for  immediate  action.  This  in- 
quiry was  conducted  so  thoroughly,  and  the  results  were 
so  clearly  and  fully  presented,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  the  New  York  City 
water-supply  has  been  said.  At  any  rate,  the  facts  col- 
lected in  this  volume  will  be  utilized  by  public  officials 
and  private  citizens  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Nelson  (16  Park  Place,  New  York),  of 
the  Wall  Street  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sttn, 
has  recently  published  two  little  books  of  unique 
interest.  One  of  these.  The  A  B  C  of  Wall  Street^  is 
Mr.  Nelson's  own  compilation.  In  this  little  handbook 
Mr.  Nelson  presents  in  an  elementary  way  the  methods 
employed  in  Wall  Street,  with  explanations  of  the  com- 
plex activities  of  that  famous  financial  center,  going 
into  such  topics  as  "  The  Numerous  Classes  of  Bonds 
and  What  They  Represent,"  "The  Daily  Work  of  a 
Broker,"  "Receiving  and  Delivering  Stocks,"  "The 
Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House,"  "How  Stocks  and 
Bonds  are  Transferred,  and  What  Constitutes  a  Good 
and  Bad  Delivery,"  and  giving  a  valuable  dictionary  of 
Wall  Street  words  and  phrases.  The  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Nelson's  "  Wall  Street  Library "  is  The  Anatomy 
of  a  Railroad  Report  and  Ton-Mile  Cost,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  a  student  of  railroad  economics. 
This  book  is  designed  mainly  for  those  persons  who, 
while  interested  in  railroad  investments,  are  neverthe- 
less wholly  unacquainted  with  railroad  reports.  Mr. 
Woodlock  analyzes  these  reports  and  clears  up  all  diffi- 
culties. His  treatment  of  ton-mile  cost  deals  with  some 
of  the  main  principles  governing  the  transportation  of 
freight  in  the  United  States. 

The  World  a  Department  Store,  by  Bradford  Peck 
(Lewiston,  Maine :  published  by  the  author),  affords 
an  agreeable  transition  from  the  world  of  fact  to  the 
world  of  speculation.  Mr.  Peck,  in  this  story  of  life 
under  the  co5perative  system,  outlines  the  possibilities 
of  the  Co(5perative  Association  of  America  in  the  eco- 
nomic experiments  in  which  Mr.  Peck  fully  believes,  and 
to  which  others  are  looking  for  a  solution  of  many 
of  the  economic  problems  of  our  day.  Mr.  Peck,  the 
writer  of  the  book  and  organizer  of  the  combination,  is 
a  business  man  of  thirty-five  years'  standing,  and  his 
ideas  are  described  as  the  result  of  close  study  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  human  affairs.  Many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  scheme  as  set  forth  in  the  book  were  fore- 
shadowed by  Edward  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward. 

In  Reform  or  Revolution  f  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell,  of 
San  Francisco,  undertakes  to  explain  the  chief  defects 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  propose 
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the  best  remedy  for  them.  Mr.  Hittell  quotes  from 
many  authorities  to  prove  that  no  other  enlightened 
nation  fails  so  lamentably  as  ours  to  perform  its  duties 
of  defining  and  protecting  the  rights  of  its  citizens  in 
matters  relating  to  person  and  property,  discusses  these 
evils  under  the  heads  of  "Divided  Sovereignty,"  "Con- 
flict of  Departments,"  "The  Spoils,"  "Peril,"  and  "Re- 
form," and  concludes  with  a  list  of  the  books  from 
which  citations  are  made. 

Among  other  works  suggesting  various  reforms  in 
our  political  and  economic  system  are  The  Regenera- 
tion of  the  United  States^  by  William  Morton  Grin- 
nell  (Putnams) ;  The  Coming  Democracy^  by  Orlando  J. 
Smith  (New  York  :  The  Brandur  Company)  ;  Heredity 
and  Human  Progress^  by  Dr.  W.  Duncan  McKim 
(Putnams) ;  The  End  of  the  Ages,  by  Willtam  Fish- 
bough  (New  York  :  Continental  Publishing  Company), 
and  The  Republic  of  America,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  B. 
Hartman  (Abbey  Press). 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Blackmar  has  written  an  excellent 
manual  of  Economics  (Topeka,  Kan.:  Crane  &  Co.)  for 
the  use  of  students  and  instructors.  The  book  is  the 
result  of  many  years'  experience  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  and  economics  in  the  Universityr  of 
Kansas.  It  especially  em  phasizes  the  d  iscussion  of  such 
subjects  as  trusts,  labor  organizations,  socialism,  com- 
mercial crises  and  panics,  money,  profit-sharing,  coop- 
eration, transportation,  and  taxation. 

THE  RECORD  OP  SCIENCE. 

Very  opportune  is  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Williams*  The  Story  of  Nineteenth  Century  Science 
(Harpers),  a  book  that  sums  up  in  a  marvelous  manner 
the  achievements  of  the  past  hundred  years  in  the  fields 
of  electricity,  medical  and  physical  science,  and  natural 
phenomena  in  general.  Dr.  Williams  is  especially 
happy  in  his  personal  studies  of  the  men  who  have 
made  the  great  discoveries  in  all  these  departments  of 
knowledge.  His  sketches  of  these  men  add  the  element 
of  human  interest  to  the  book  and  give  to  the  story 
the  character  of  romance.  Dr.  Williams  has  succeeded, 
where  most  writers  who  have  tried  to  do  the  same 
thing  have  failed,  in  accurately  explaining  the  develop- 
ments of  modem  science  in  terms  that  are  not  only 
comprehensible  to  the  lay  mind,  but  of  compelling 
interest. 

One  cannot  read  very  far  in  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Wil- 
liams* without  being  reminded  again  and  again  of  the 
indebtedness  of  science  to  that  great  discovery  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  development  theory;  and 
among  the  men  who  have  wrought  most  effectively  in 
recasting  the  thought  of  the  age  in  conformity  with 
that  theory  Herbert  Spencer  has  a  place,  with  Darwin 
and  Huxley,  in  the  first  rank.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
fact  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  famous  First 
Principles  in  a  sixth  edition  (Appleton),  forty  years 
after  the  first  writing  of  the  work.  Mr.  Spencer,  now 
in  his  eighty-first  year,  represents  the  original  evolu- 
tionists—the men  who  fought  for  their  doctrine  and 
whose  labors  are  finished.  The  younger  school  of  natu- 
ralists— ^those  who  emphasize  inductive,  as  opposed  to 
deductive,  methods— is  represented  in  a  new  book  by 
Prof.  W.  W.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan  University,  on  The 
Method  of  Evolution  (Putnams).  This  work  presents 
a  review  of  the  subject  of  evolution  as  it  stands  to-day, 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  farther  modifications  of  our 
ideas  concerning  the  origin  of  species  that  may  be  ex- 
pected as  the  result  of  investigations  now  in  progress. 


Professor  Conn  sets  forth  Weismann's  theory  of  hered- 
ity with  great  fullness.  The  application  of  the  evo- 
lutionary philosophy  to  mental  phenomena  is  not 
discussed  by  Professor  Conn  in  his  present  volume. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent  attempts  in  this 
direction  is  made  by  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel  in  The  Riddle 
of  the  Universe  (Harpers),  which  is  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  truths  of  science  as  they  stand  re- 
vealed to  the  investigator  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Professor  Haeckel,  who  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  in  biol- 
ogy, is  a  writer  as  well  as  a  scientist ;  his  book,  even  in 
translation,  is  a  powerful  and  effective  presentation  of 
the  problems  for  which  modern  science  is  seeking  a  so- 
lution, and  of  the  conclusions  thus  far  reached. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  Spencer  and  Haeckel  to 
such  a  book  as  Mr.  Garner's  Apes  and  Monkeys  (Ginn 
&  Co.),  and  yet  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
such  studies  as  those  undertaken  by  Mr.  Garner  would 
ever  have  been  begun  except  for  the  interest  awakened 
by  the  investigations  of  Darwin  and  the  resulting  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Gamer  has  attempted  nothing  less  than  an 
interpretation  of  the  whole  life  of  the  animals  of  which 
he  has  made  a  special  study.  He  describes  not  only  the 
language  of  his  monkey  friends,  but  their  ethics,  sense 
of  color,  ideas  of  art,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  range 
of  their  conceptions  and  activities.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Mr.  Garner's  writing  is  not  based  on  "book 
knowledge,"  but  rather  on  intimate  association  with 
these  interesting  animals  in  their  native  jungle.  His 
book  is  a  fascinating  record  of  his  experiences  in  this 
novel  form  of  nature  study.  An  introduction  is  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  AND  PSYCHICAL 

RESEARCH. 

Among  all  the  authentic  publications  of  the  results 
of  psychical  research,  perhaps  nothing  more  wonderful 
than  Professor  Flournoy's  account  of  "Helen  Smith's'' 
reincarnations  has  ever  appeared  in  print.  The  book 
has  been  translated  from  the  original  French  by  Daniel 
B.  Yermilye,  and  bears  the  title  From  India  to  the 
Planet  Mars  (Harpers).  Mile.  Smith  is  indeed  no  or- 
dinary "  medium  ; "  her  daily  vocation  is  that  of  a  sales- 
woman in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  but  in  her  trances  she 
becomes,  in  turn,  an  Indian  princess,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  planet  Mars,  and  a  French  queen  identified  as  Marie 
Antoinette.  For  more  than  five  years  Professor  Flour- 
noy  and  his  associates  have  been  engaged  in  the  most 
searching  inquiries  into  this  woman's  alleged  psychical 
experiences,  and  the  facts  are  now  turned  over  to  the 
world's  wise  men  for  explanation. 

Dr.  John  Duncan  Quackenbos  has  written  a  most  in- 
structive little  book  on  Hypnotisfm  in  MentcH  and 
Moral  Culture  (Harpers).  Dr.  Quackenbos  has  made 
a  serious  attempt  to  test  the  efficacy  of  hypnotic  suk- 
gestion  as  a  reformatory  agency,  and  in  this  book  he 
gives  the  results  of  his  experiments,  which  are  certainly 
remarkable  and  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  management  of  penal  and  re- 
formatory institutions.  By  way  of  practical  direction 
to  the  Investigation  of  subjective  phenomena^  Prof. 
A.  E.  Carpenter  has  prepared  a  brief  manual  of  Plain 
InsVructioTis  in  Hypnotism  and  Mesmerism  (Lee  $6 
Shepard)  which  should  have  the  effect  of  systematlsliig 
and  clarifying,  in  a  measure,  the  hazy  sotiona  of  Hia 
aabjeot  that  pervade  the  popular  mind. 
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MANUALS  OP  NATURE  STUDY. 
The  second  book  of  Messrs.  Tarr  &  McMurry's  geog- 
raphies (Macmillan)  is  devoted  to  North  America^ 
with  an  especially  full  treatment  of  the  United  States 
and  its  dependencies.  In  this  volume,  as  in  earlier 
works  by  the  same  authors,  physiographic  conditions 
form  the  basis  of  study.  The  methods  followed  in  the 
older  school  geographies  have  been  largely  abandoned. 
In  presenting  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  for 
example,  the  authors  have  set  aside  the  State  as  the 
unit  of  study.  The  maps  and  illustrations  used  in  this 
volume  are  of  the  best.  Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden^s  Ele- 
mentary Astronomy  (Holt)  is  one  of  the  volumes  in 
the  ^'American  Science"  series.  It  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners, and  makes  many  suggestions  that  may  be 
adopted  by  the  student  independently  of  school  and 
class  room  work.  A  little  volume  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, entitled  Notre  OlohCy  by  E.  Sieurin  (Paris: 
Schleicher  Bros.),  gives  a  summary  of  physical  geog- 
raphy based  on  the  latest  authorities.  In  the  **  Ro- 
mance of  Science"  series  (E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.)  Mr. 
A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  director  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteoro- 
logical Observatory,  contributes  an  interesting  little 
book  on  Sorinding  the  Ocean  of  Air^  being  six  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  on  "The 
Atmosphere,"  "Clouds,"  "Balloons,"  "The  Interna- 
tional Ascents,"  "Kites,"  and  "Results  of  the  Kite- 
Flights  at  Blue  Hill."  These  lectures  contain  much 
information  not  easily  to  be  found  in  other  works.  In 
the  series  of  "Nature*s  Miracles"  (Fords,  Howard  & 
Hurlburt),  Dr.  Elisha  Gray  continues  his  familiar  talks 
on  energy,  sound,  heat,  light,  explosives,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  On  the  subject  of  electricity  and  its 
most  recent  applications  Professor  Gray  is  an  expert. 
His  chapters  on  the  use  of  electrical  magnetism  in  util- 
izing the  power  of  Niagara  Falls  are  full  of  interest- 
ing details  and  fully  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  St.  John  has  written  a  manual  of  Things  a 
Boy  ShovXd  Know  About  Electricity^  published  by 
the  author,  407  West  Fifty-first  Street,  New  York.  The 
book  is  free  from  technical  language  and  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

VARIOUS  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  John  Kimberley  Mumford  is  the  author  of  an 
elaborate  work  on  Oriental  Ruga  (Scribners).  Mr. 
Mumford  is  a  collector  of  rugs,  and  has  become  recog- 
nized as  an  expert  on  this  subject.  This  work  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  complete  and  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  One  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  the  book  is  the  illustration .  This 
includes  sixteen  photochromes  (color  plates),  made  by  a 
new  process  which  requires  three  months  to  prepare  a 
single  plate.  There  are  also  artotypes  and  half-tone  illus- 
trations made  from  the  author's  photographs.  All  of  the 
illustrations  are  remarkably  effective  in  reproducing 
the  delicate  tints  and  varied  textures  of  the  originals. 

Dr.  E>lwin  A.  Barber  has  written  a  little  handbook 
on  American  Olasaware  (Philadelphia :  Patterson  & 
White  Company),  including  a  sketch  of  the  glass  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and  a  manual  for  collectors 
of  historical  bottles.  Old  pieces  of  glassware  bearing 
portraits  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  other  American 
portraits  were  long  supposed  to  be  of  English  manu- 
facture, but  their  American  origin  has  recently  been 
discovered,  and  Dr.  Barber's  manual  lists  and  describes 
all  these  designs  that  are  known,  and  tells  everything 
that  can  be  learfied  about  them. 


One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  art  of  printing 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Theodore  liow  De  Vinne,  of 
New  York  City,  has  written  a  series  of  treatises  on 
"The  Practice  of  Typography,"  of  which  the  first,  en- 
titled Plain  Printing  Types  (Century  Company),  has 
recently  appeared.  This  work  contains  an  illustrated 
description  of  the  tools,  processes,  and  systems  of 
type-making,  the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  sizes 
of  book  types,  with  specimens  of  each ;  numerous  ex- 
hibits of  the  more  important  styles  of  roman,  italic,  • 
black,  and  display  letter,  and  general  information  re- 
garding all  forms  of  type  in  use  here  and  abroad.  Mr. 
De  Vinne's  book  is  a  mine  of  information  on  modern 
typography. 

A  Short  History  of  English  Printing,  by  Henry  R. 
Plomer  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  the  second  volume  in  the 
"English  Bookman's  Library,"  is  itself  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  best  achievements  in  modern  typography. 
Besides  the  frontispiece  portrait  of  William  Morris,  in 
photogravure,  and  the  full-page  half-tone  portraits  of 
Roger  L'Estrange,  Caslon,  and  Baskerville,  the  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  the  devices  of  English  print- 
ers and  some  of  their  title-pages. 

The  English  edition  of  the  official  catalogue  of  the 
German  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1900  (Berlin :  J.  A.  Star- 
gardt)  gives  full  information  on  the  development  and 
present  condition  of  the  various  trades  and  industries 
in  Germany,  and  hence  has  distinct  value  after  the 
close  of  the  exposition.  In  typography  the  catalogue 
can  be  compared  only  with  the  very  finest  specimens  of 
medieval  hand-printing. 

MecTianical  Traction  in  War,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Otf  ried 
Layriz,  of  the  German  army  (London :  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.),  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Marston.  This  is  one  of  the  first  authoritative 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  road  transport  by  means  of 
mechanical  traction,  and  should  have  special  value  at 
present  for  English  and  American  army  officers  and  en- 
gineers.   The  volume  is  well  illustrated. 

A  new  translation  of  The  Art  of  the  Old  Masters,  as 
told  by  Cennino  Cennini  in  1847  (New  York  :  Francis  P. 
Harper),  has  been  made  by  Christiana  J.  Herringham. 
This  is  a  valuable  reference  work  for  the  artist  and 
picture  collector.  He  tells  how  the  old  masters  ground 
and  mixed  their  colors,  painted  their  pictures  and  mini- 
atures, tinted  their  papers,  and  made  their  varnishes. 
The  translator  has  added  helpful  notes  and  additional 
information,  besides  correcting  many  of  the  errors  of 
an  earlier  translation. 

The  Photo-Miniature  is  the  title  of  a  serial  published 
in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth 
Avenue.  Each  monthly  number  of  this  publication 
takes  up  a  single  subject  of  practical  interest  to  pho- 
tographers, amateur  and  professional.  Some  of  the 
topics  treated  in  this  manner  during  the  past  six  months 
are  bromide  enlarging,  the  carbon  process,  chemical  no- 
tions for  photographers,  photographing  children,  and 
trimming,  mounting,  and*  framing.  The  Photo-Minia- 
ture is  neatly  printed,  and  illustrated  from  the  best  ob- 
tainable examples  of  modern  photographic  skill.  The 
heretofore  obscure  subject  of  color  photography  is 
treated  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "Petite  Ency- 
clopedic Populaire"  (Paris:  Schleicher  Bros.),  by  C. 
Ruckert. 

Methods  in  tlie  Art  of  Taxidermy,  by  Oliver  Davie 
(Philadelphia:  David  McKay),  is  a  compendium  of 
practical  directions  for  the  taxidermist,  elaborately 
illnstrated. 
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Wallace  Collection.  C.  Phillips,  AJ. 

Watts,  O.  F.,  Literary  Portraits  of,  Q.  Chesterton  and  J. 
E.  U.  WIUIamH,  Bkman. 

Whiatler,  James,  and  Hlti  Etchings.  N.  fl.  Moore,  Mod. 

Whys  for  Artists  and  Art  Lovera,  J.  B.  Longman.  BP. 

Women,  Most  Beautiful.  In  Painting.  F.  Dolmaa.  Str. 
AsphaltuDi  lor  a  Modern  Street,  S.  F.  Peckbam,  PopS. 
AaaasBlDatlODB  of  the  Century,  W.  J.  Kechle,  PMM. 
Athens,  Modern— I.,  G.  Horton,  Scrib. 

Atonement  In  Non-Chrlstlau  HeligiODB.  Q.  S.  Goodapeed.  Blb> 
Australia,  First  Federal  Cabinet  of,  RRM,  November. 
Australia— the  New  Power  In  the  South  Pacific.  H.  H.  Lnsk, 

NAR. 
AuBtralian    Commonwealth,    W,    F.  Schey,  Gunt;    W,  T. 


Chamberlain.  Joseph.  Political  Lite  ot,  C.  Paladlnl,  NA, 

December  1. 
Charities ;  PrcvenUce  Work,  J.  Lee,  Char, 
Chartty,  Public  and  Private,  Count  d'Hauasonvllle,  RDM. 

December  IS. 
Chicago,  University  of,  E.  ParBons,  Mod. 
Chill,  Social  Work  In,  C.  Subercaseaux.  RefB,  December  1. 
China: 
Allied  Troops.  Conduct  of  the,  E.  J.  Dillon,  Contem. 
Americ«n  &naular  Courts,  M.  B.  DunnelL  ALR. 
Armiee  In  China.  Comparison  of  the,  T.  F.  MlUard.  Sorib. 
China  and  International  l^w,  A.  Deolardlns,  RDM,  De- 
cember 1  and  IS. 
China  and  Reooostructlon :    November,  UOO,  R.  RtiU 
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CorporatEOQ  SyBtem— An  ArgDmeDt  In  Its  Favor,  T.  Con- 

yD^ton,  ALU,  December. 
CorporatioiiB,  State  Cantrol  af,  J.  B.  C&hoon,  ManA,  8ei»- 

Cowley.  Drag-N6t  of,  B.  Ti  Irwin,  MonR. 

Cremation  ftB  n  LlfelQBnrftncB  Problem,  F.  L.  Hoffman. San. 

Crimlaal  Mogro— I.,  A  Soctologlcal  Stndy.  Francos  A.  Eel- 


mored',  B.  W.  Lees,  tsM. 


and  L.  Davld- 
lant,  BankNT. 


>lt. 


Davis,  CuahDun  Kelloice,  B.  Q.  Bmltb.  f 

Declalon.  VaUey  of,  R.  M.  Wanley,  BBac. 

D«sUtateAdn]U.Caretir,a.  W.  Uebberd.  Char. 

DoKina  and  Dosiiiatlsm.  Calh. 

Drama :  An  O^mlstlo  Bnrver.  W.  Archer,  PMM. 

DnunatialB,  Two  Oenoan,  E.A.Stsiner,  Ont. 

Ureamo.  Prophetic,  In  Qreek  and  Ronuui  Antlqnity.  N.Yas- 


,   chldeand  H.PMron.Mon. 


7    R.  E.  Jones, 
Educational  Besoarcea  at  the  Cmnmimltf ,  B.  T.  Datton, 
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Partr.  A  Pneslble,  MonH.  December. 

Political  SlttiBUoii  In  Ur«at  Britain.  Dakeor  Argyll.NAR. 

Politics,  Science  In.  MonR.  Uecember. 

Boseberj/.  Lord,  and  t lie  Liberal  ImperlallstB,  Fort. 


Yeomanry,  Fnture  o(  the— II„  T,  Green.  USM,  December. 


_.       .  .    __1,M1bR. 

J  of.  Mod, 

Heat,  Effect  pf.  Upon  Growth,  T.  W.  QallowaF.  ANat,  Do- 


"Herod,"  Mr,  PhllUpB'.  S.  dwyrmi  Contein.       ' 
levlett.  Maarlcc.  F.  Harrison.  Fort. 
tolySplrlt.OperalionBot  the.  J.  H.  Weaver,  Lath. 
looliKanlsm,  J.  Trevarthen.  NlneC. 
lome.  How  to  Judge  a.  E.  A.  A.  Uranee,  Cos. 
lones;  Old  and  Ncwin  Harness  Training.  U.  TompblnB,  O. 
lospltals,  Scleiitlflc  Use  of,  M,  Foster.  NTneC. 
[oosekeeping  In  a  Millionaire's  Family,  M.  E.  Carter,  LHJ. 
lousine  Question  In  England,  D.  &  Waterlow.  Fort, 
lo wells.  William  D.,  and  HIb  Friends,  £.  C.  Stedman,  BB. 
[adaon'8  Bay  Company,  Cbi-onicles  of,  A.  d.  Bradley,  Mac. 
Ingo,  Victor,  Love- Lei tevj  of— III.,  Hairp. 
luman  Nature,  Unity  of,  J.  J.  C- ' 


lantlng  In  Portugiuese  East  Africa.  U.  C.  HUlegas.  O. 
Hunting  of  Qoat  and  Sheep  In  tlie  Rockies.  J.  W.  Scbultz,  O. 
Iniley,  Thomaa  Henry:  Truth  Seeker,  C.  T.  Brady,  BB. 

Henrlk:    Is  He  a  I4aturaUst?   U.  C.  Hansen.  Krln. 


lient.  Revelations  tlirougb.  b 


Lrchy.  RPL,  December. 


Naval  Defense.  A.  V.  Vecchl,  RaaN,  Di 

Political  Oratory  and  PollUoal  Oi 
zaglle,  Deut,  DeceK " 

Radical  Party  and  th 
Jamaica,  ColorTrobletu .... 
Japan,  F.  Rigamey,  HumN 
Japan  After  the  War,  Banl — 
Japan.  Education  in. T.  Kokol.  IJE. 
Japan,  My,  P.  Blgelow,  Harp. 
Japan.  Progress  of.  Baron  Uayashl.  HonR. 
Japanese  Children,  Home  Training  of,  LuDlse  E.  I 


Literature.  Old  and  New  In,  E.  Ridley.  AngA. 


Against  RoDiantlcUm,  B.  Matthews, 


Locomotives.  Tra 


September. 


London.  Natureln.Q.  A.  B.Dewar.  Long. 
London  Srree(.s,N.  Kuhn.  Noa.  December  I. 
Lord's  Supper,  Lulhardt  on  the.  C.  B.  Hay,  Luth. 
Ma<'hlne.9bop,  Expense  Accoant  ot  the,  U.  L.  Arnold,  Eng. 
■•  Mark  Twain,"  A  Sketch  of,  AMRE. 
■'MarkTwaln"a8anEduc«(or,  C.J.  France,  Ed. 
Markbnm,  Edwin. The  Real.  CM.  McOovem.  Home. 
Maasachosetts  Gas  Commission,  W.  S.  Allen,  MuuA,  Sep- 

Medlclne,  X-Rays  in,  F.  H.  Wllliama,  IntM.  . 

Mega  Spelffion,  D.  yulnii,  ACQR. 

Melba,  Madame.  Tliis  and  That  About.  Cnsa. 

Methodology  and  Truth.  J,  E.  L^rciKhlon.  Phil. 

Military  Impedimenta,  J.  CheaLer.SMSI. 

Military  Schools,  Foreign.  Cadets  In,  H.  H.  Whitney.  Mun. 

Military  Service.  Obligatory,  W.  Ley,  and  H.  S.  Montgom- 

erle,USM,  December. 
Mills,  William  Lennox,  E.  J.  B.Pense,  Can. 
Mind  to  Matter,  Passage  from,  J.  Cooper,  BSac. 
Minister  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  F.  H.  Foster,  PRB. 
Ministry.  Essential  Qualtflcatlons  for  the.L.  P.  Mercer.  KC. 
Mines.  Big,  Romances  of  the.  E.  B.  Palmer,  Alns. 
Mint,  San  Franeiaeo  C.  G.  Yale,  Over,  December. 
Mlrabeaa'B  Secret  Mission  to  Berlin,  R.  M.  Johnston,  AHR. 
MlBSionH: 

China,  Missionary  Experiences  In.  MtsR. 

China,  New  Problems  in,  A.  H.  Smith.  MisB. 

China,  Plans  of  the  American  Board  tor,  MlsH. 

Cblnese  Cliristlnns.  PersocDtion  of.  H.  Corbett.  MlnR. 

Foreign  Missions  In  the  Twentieth  Century,  E.  F.  Mer- 
rlam.AMRH. 

Mexico,  American  Board  Mission  In,  J.  L.  Barton,  MisH. 

Mission  Policy  and  Political  Principles.  W.  A. Shedd,  PRR. 

Missionaries— Gentile  or  Cbriatianf  E.  F.  Goerwltz,  NC. 

Outlook  Cor  the  Twentieth  Century  A.  T.  Plerson,  MIsR. 

Paul,  the  Apostle  ot  Banza  Manleke,  H.  Richards,  MIsK. 
Money,  Distribution  of.  C.  A.  Conant,  JPEcon.  December. 
Monsters,  Extinct  American,  L.  Irwell.  Rob. 
Montenegro,  In,  G.  Cora.  NA,  December  IS. 
Moral  OlfliBatlona,  Source  of,  G.  M.  Joyce,  ACQR. 
Morocco:  A  Coming  North  African  Problem,  H.  M.  Grev, 

MonR,  December. 
Mountain  Structure  and  Its  Origin.  J.  Gelkle.  IntM. 
Mad  Baths,  Mary  Fermnr.  Pear. 

MUller.  Max,  and  His  Work,  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Forom. 
Mnnlcipal  Lighting  In  Detroit,  J.  A.  Falrlle,  MunA,  Sep. 


lalle. 


srmany.  E.  J.  James,  MdqA. 


Mnnlcipal  Lighting 

September. 
Hnnlclpal  Politlce.  Gnnt. 
Music,  American,  European  Fallacies  and,  O.  Q.  Sonneck, 

Muelc  lii  Children's  Institutions,  Adlna  Mitchell,  Char. 
Mosic.  What  People  Get  from.  H.  Gale.  Hob. 
Musical  Epochs.  C.  Bellalgue,  RDM,  December  I. 
Mutiny.  Great.  Tale  of  the,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Com. 
Mysteries,  Historic :  A  Tragedy  o(  Naples.  A.  Upward,  Pear. 
Napoleon.  Colonel  Wilks  and,  J.  S.  Corbett,  MonR. 
■■  Napoleon,"  Lord  Kosebery's,  O'C.  Morris  ■"■"■■• 
Napoleon,  Strategy  of.  F.  L.  Huldekoper.  J 


Navy.  Building  the  Nev 


NalR. 
Literature 
Literatore 


American,  Three  Centoriesof,  Dial,  December  10. 
Comparative,  Foible  of  "'--'- 
LyristH  and  Lyrics  ot  01 


e,  J.  A.  UarriBon, 
LltAratnre  ot  the  Ottomans.  T.  P.  Ion,  Cons,  December. 
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Ocmn.DeepBBt,  Animal  Life  In  the,  O.F.  Holder,  Home. 

Oceai»5t«amerB,  Modern.  6.  E.  WaMi,  CuM. 

Old  TeBtameat  Criticism  In  lU  Relation  to  TeBchlng.  D.  8. 

MargoUoTitb,  Horn. 
pBlestlDe,Modem.aDdSyrIa.O.L.RoliliiBOn,  Chant. 
Palestine,  Oft  the  Beaten  Track  In.  A.  Forder,  WWM. 
Palestine:  The  Newlv  Discovered  "Hi^h  Place"  at  Petra 

in  Edom.  O.  L.  Robinson,  Bib. 
Panama  and  Nicaragoa  CanalB.  A.  P.  DavlB,  Forom, 
Pan-American  Exposition  ol  1901,  F.  E.  Elwell.  Arena;  J.H. 

Tran(«r,  Mod. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Fine  Arta  at  the,  Eatberlne  V, 

Mc  Henry.  BP. 
Paris  EipoBltlon.  Jnror's  Eiperlsnee  at.  H.  L.  Taylor,  EdK. 
PorlB  Exposition.  PIclorlHl  Side  of  the,  F.  H.  Smith.  Out. 
Paris.  New  Year's  Day  In,  Annetta  H.  Antona,  Mod, 
Paris  Press.  E.  Friend,  Cos. 

Park-MakinK  as  a  National  Art.  H.  B.  Metwin,  WW. 
Parr.  Samuel.  J.  M.  Attenbarouah,  West. 
Partridge,  Gam bel's,  T.  8.  Van  Dyke.  O. 
Patent  Office.  United  Stales,  E.  V.  Bmalley,  Cent. 
Patent  Syatems,  British  and  American,  G.  C.  Marks.  CasM. 
Patraors.  Coventn'-  A.  T.  Unlller-Conch,  MonR. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Mary.  W.Perrtne,  LHJ. 
Paul  the  Apostle  and  Our  Modern  Lite,  J.  McSorley.  Cath. 
Permanency  in  Art  and  Literature.  J.  D.  LoaaQ,  Phil. 
Philsdelphln.  Country  Lite  About.  O. 

Philanthropy,  PriTate,  ot  Helen  Gould,  C.  B.  Todd,  Gnnt. 
Philippines.  Art  In  the.  6.  D.  Rice.  AI. 
Pbilippinos:   Friars,  Filiplnoe,  and   Land.  J.  B.  Rodsers, 

AMRR. 
Philippines.  Glimpses  of  Life  In  the,  Sara  D.  Wilson.  Mod. 
Phillfps,  Stephen.  E.  Gosse.  Cent. 
Phillpotts.  Eden,  i.  B.  Glider.  Crit. 
Photography ; 

Agfa  Eedacer,  C.  H.  Bothamley.  WPM,  December. 

Carbon  Printing.  Some  Difflcultles  of.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  APB. 

Films,^A.  L.  Henderson,  WPM. 

Lens.  Modern,  Evolution  of  the,  T.  R.  Dallmeyor,  APB. 

Ozotjpe,  G.  F.  Blackmore.  WPM. 

Paper,  Plain,  C.  E.  Fairman,  WPM. 

Silt,  Printing  on,  WPM. 

Temperature  in  Development.  WPM. 

Undcr-Water  Photography,  R.  H.  Bharard  and  B.J.  Shep- 
Btone-PboT. 


elnsch. 
Cons.  Decemlier, 
Politicians.  American.  H.  Blaker.  West. 
Politics,  Right  and  Wrong  in,  L.  Stephen,  MonR. 
Polygamy,  Lesser  Wires  of.  M.  C.  Chrlateller.  MlsR. 
Porto  KIco,  Military  Value  of,  W.  A.  Glass fnrd.JM SI. 
Powder.  Smokeless  Cannon,  U.  Maxim.  Forum. 
Predestination  in  RetormedConfeBsions,B.B,WarilBld,PRR. 
Presbyterian  Creed  Revision,  H.  Johnson  and  W.  B.  Greene. 

Psalms,  National  Element  In  the,  G.  Farquhar,  Cons. 
Public  iEipendltnres,  Growth  of.  C.  A,  Conant.  Atlant, 
Public  Oas  Works  In  Italr.  R.  RachI,  MnnA.  Septomber. 
Puneft,  Sit  John  Teonlel's  Fifty  Years  on,  AM  BR. 
Punishment, Future.  Question  of,E:.  Sutherland. Lntb. 
Puritan.  The,  and  Dress  Reform,  F.  E.  Keay.  NEng. 
Puizles,  Tricks,  and  Traps.  Chinese.  J.  Scott,  8tr. 
Qaivera:  An  Ancient  American  Kingdom— V..E.  B.  Black- 
Rabelais.  Religion  of.  Edith  SIchel.  MonR.  December. 
"   '■  -ny,  Langon  Hanging,  D.  A.  Willey.  Ains. 
■ay  Management.  Protjlems  ofiBlack. 
■ay  Wracks  and  Wrecking,  G.  H.  Paine,  Mtm. 

istructlon  of  the  Southern  States.  W.  Wilson,  Atlant. 

tellgion.  Essential  In.  E.  Ritchie.  Phil. 
iellglon.  Psychological  Stndyot.  J.H.  Leuba,  Hon. 
tellgious  Edacation,  Martha  Mason.  NC. 
Revolutionary  Times.  A  Diary  of,  1776-1778.  AHR. 
iliode  Island  Historical  Society,  E.  Fuller.  NEng. 
lo  Grande.  Rannlna  the  Canons  of  the,  R.  T.  Hill.  Cent. 
-Itobin  Adair:"  Who  Was  He?   C.  H.  Irwin,  LeisH. 
Robinson,  Rowland,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  Atlant. 
Roman  Catacombs.  Legal  Tenure  of,  J.  A.  Uampbell.  AOQR. 
Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Indulgences,  Bishop  Hedfey, 

NineC.. 
Roman  Catholic  Featnres  in  the  Official  Report  on  Educa- 
tion. J.  J.  O-Ohea,  ACQR. 
Roman  CathoUo  Plenary  Synod  ot  Maynootli,  Second,  M. 
O'RIortan,  ACQH. 
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Snrrenders  In  South  Africa,  H.  W.  Wilson,  NatR. 
Transvaal  Question  from  the  Mussulman  Point  of  View, 
I.  K.  Bey,  Fort. 

Trophies,  Famous,  in  Sports,  A.  F.  Aldridge,  Mun. 

Tunis  and  Naples,  C.  G.  Home,  Mod. 

Turkish  Capitulations,  J.  B.  Angell,  AHR. 

Typhoid  Fever,  Flies  and,  L.  O.  Howard,  PopS. 

United  States:  Colonies  and  Nation,  W.  Wilson,  Harp. 

United  States :  What  the  Government  Costs,  C.  D.  Wright, 
Cent. 

Universe.  Problem  of  the  Creation  of  the,  G.  S.  Jones,  Mod. 

Vaudeville,  Wonder  of.  R.  DuflPy,  Ains. 

Verse,  American,  Hundred  Years  of,  W.  D.  Howells,  NAR. 

Vivisection  in  England,  S.  Coleridge,  Fort. 

Villard,  Henry,  Career  of,  AMRR. 

Villard,  Henry,  Some  Reminiscences  of,  M.  Halstead,  AMRR. 

Virtue,  Psychological  Test  of ,  G.  M.  Stratton,  IJE. 

Wagner,  Some  Interpreters  of,  A.  Webber,  NAR. 

War,  Art  of,  H.  E.  Alalden,  JMSI. 

War  and  Economics  in  History  and  in  Theory,  E.  V.  Robin- 
son, PSQ,  December. 

War  and  Peace,  D.  G.  Ritchie,  IJE. 

War  and  Trade,  F.  Thomasson,  West. 

Warfare:  Brains  in  Arms,  E.  Hamilton,  MonR. 

Warfare :  Strategic  Devastation,  T.  M.  Maguire,  USM. 


Washington :  A  Predestined  Capital,  Anne  H.  Wharton^Lipp. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  Autobiography  of— X.,  Out. 

Washington :  District  of  Columbia  in  Its  Centennial  Tear, 
H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Forum. 

Water  Works,  Americans  Largest,  H.  H.  Lewis,  Ains. 

Wealth,  Relation  of,  to  Morals,  W.  Lawrence,  WW. 

Weather-Forecasting  and  Its  Critics,  F.  T.  BuUen,  LeisH. 

Weaver,  Craft  of  the,  G.  H.  Ellwanger,  BB. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Enlargement  of,  W.  Archer,  MonR, 
December. 

Whitman,  Marcus,  Legend  of,  E.  G.  Bourne,  AHR. 

Whittier's  "  Countess,**  Story  of,  Mary  E.  Desmond,  Cath. 

Wisconsin,  State  Historical  Society  of.  Address  at  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Building  of  the,  C.  F.  Adams,  AHR. 

Women  in  1800  and  1900,  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  Out. 

Women  in  Society,  R61e  of.  Lady  Ponsonby,  NineC. 

Women,  Public  Memorials  to,  Augusta  W.  Kellogg,  NEng. 

Worcester,  John,  Aspect^  of  the_Xiife  and^ork  of. 


Tompson,  A.  Mason,  Grace  C.  Kempton,  H.  C.  Hay, 
Hayes,  W.  H.  Mayhew,  and  T.  F.  Wright,  NC. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  A.  S.  Roe,  NEng. 

X-Rays  in  Medicine,  F.  H.  Williams,  IntM. 

Yale,  The  New,  H.  A.  Smith,  WW. 

Zeus,  Birth  Cave  of,  D.  G.  Hogarth,  MonR. 

Zoroastrianism  and  the  Parsis,  D.  Menant,  NAR. 


J. 
J. 


G. 
A. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


AHR. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 


Ains.       Ainslee^s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
ACQR>  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  Phila. 
American  Historical  Review, 

N.Y. 
American    Journal   of    Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 
American    Journal    of    The- 
ology, Chicago. 
American    Law   Review,   St. 
Louis. 
AMonM. American  Monthly  Magazine, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 

Reviews.  N.  Y. 
ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 
AngA.     Anglo  -  American    Magazine, 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 
Anthony^s  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 
Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 
Arena,  N.  Y. 
Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 
Art  Education.  N.  Y. 
Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 
Art  Journal,  London. 
Artist,  London. ' 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 
Badminton,  London. 
BankL.   Bankers*  Magazine,  London. 
BankNYBankers*  Magazine.  N.  Y. 
Bib.         Biblical  World,  Chicago. 
BSac.      Bibllotheca  Sacra,  Oberlln,  O. 
Biblloth^que  Universelle,  Lau- 
sanne. 
Blackwood^s  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 
Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 


APB. 

Arch. 

Arena. 

AA. 

AE. 

AI. 

AJ. 

Art. 

Atlant. 

Bad. 


BU. 
Black. 


Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Can.        Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cass.       Casseirs  Magazine,  London. 

CasM.     Cassier^s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cath.      Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Cent.       Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cham.  Chambers^s  Journal,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Char.      Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 

Chant.     Chautauquan,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cons.  Conservative  Review,  Wash- 
ington. 

Contem.  Contemporary  Review,  Lon- 
don. 

Com.      Comhill.  London. 

Cos.         Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


One  of  die  liardest  of  all  lessons  for 

The  American  ^,  .         .^  •      *i      i  £ 

Temperance  the  earnest  reioi'mer  is  the  lesson  of 
Movement.  ^^Jerance  and  patience.  But  harder 
still  is  the  bitter  experience  of  finding  that  he 
has  been  mistaken  either  in  his  point  of  view  or 
in  his  methods.  To  most  men  and  women  of 
vigor  and  positive  character,  the  standards  of 
public  morality  are  as  fixed  and  absolute  as 
those  of  private  conduct.  The  great  revolt 
against  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  this  country 
came  under  circumstances  which  led  toward  the 
uncompromising  extreme  of  total  abstinence. 
Anybody  who  should  deny  that  the  conditions 
of  American  life  half  a  century  ago  pointed  in- 
evitably to  the  total  abstinence  movement  as 
both  logical  and  necessary  would  fail  to  read  cor- 
rectly the  history  of  civilization  in  the  United 
States.  We  were  certainly  a  whiskey -cursed  race. 
In  •T>erio<l  when  our  leading  statesmen  and  pro- 
fessional men  were  frequently  intoxicated  in 
public,  and  when  ministers  of  the  gospel  were 
at  times  incapacitated  for  their  sacred  offices 
through  over  -  indulgence,  alcoholism  had  be- 
come a  national  disease.  Total  abstinence  was 
the  only  scientific  remedy  for  the  over-stimulated 
nerves  of  a  transplanted  race  that  had  to  breathe 
a  far  sharper  and  more  ozonic  atmosphere  than 
that  of  the  British  Islands.  But  it  must  be  fur- 
ther remembered  that  long  before  the  total  ab- 
stinence movement  had  gained  any  headway,  the 
drink  traffic  had  been  universally  marked  out  as 
one  requiring  the  especial  oversight  and  restric- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  public  authorities.  The 
common  pot-house,  or  dnnking  resort,  had  al- 
ways in  the  history  of  our  ancestors  been  to  some 
extent  associated  with  disorder  and  crime.  When 
in  this  country  the  reaction  against  drunkenness 
had  converted  the  great  majority  of  moral  and 
law-abiding  people  to  habits  of  complete  or  ap- 
proximate abstinence,  the  common  drinking  place 
naturally  lost  such  decency  as  it  had  possessed 
in  earlier  times,  and  became  the  resort  of  the 
least  worthy  classes, — especially  in  country  com- 
munities.    As  a  rule,  it  became  the   center  of 


evil  talk  and  all  evil  influences.  Almost  all 
forms  of  public  misconduct  and  of  vicious  and 
criminal  practices  could  be  traced  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  common  drinking-place. 

It  is  not  strange  that  there  should 
Prohfbiatn     ^*v®  grown  up  so  strong  a  feeling  in 

the  churches,  and  especially  among 
women,  against  the  public  licensing  of  such  a 
manifest  center  of  demoralization  as  the  average 
saloon  of  the  American  village.  Thus,  from  the 
widespread  success  of  the  temperance  movement, 
tinged  as  it  undoubtedly  was  with  a  certain 
degree  of  fanaticism  that  mistook  the  means  for 
the  end,  it  was  natural  that  the  complete  and 
effective  prohibition  by  law  of  the  drinking 
saloon  should  seem  to  many  people  a  vital 
necessity.  This  demand  for  legal  action  took 
various  forms.  The  one  that  most  generally 
enlisted  the  practical  support  of  prohibitionists 
was  that  of  amendment  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  States.  Such  amendments  wore 
brought  to  vote  in  a  number  of  important  States, 
where  they  failed  of  passage,  but  gained  a  great 
support,  nevertheless.  In  several  other  States, 
notably  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas,  the 
plan  of  complete  and  radical  prohibition  was 
successful,  as  it  also  was  m  northern  New 
England.  In  a  number  of  more  conservative 
States  the  plan  of  local  option  was  adopted, 
— each  community  being  allowed  to  decide  for 
itself.  In  the  South,  the  countv  was  made  the 
unit  of  local  option,  while  elsewhere  in  the 
country  the  township  or  the  incorporated  village 
or  city  was  the  unit.  In  many  States  the  move- 
ment to  restrict  saloons  took  the  form  of  high 
license,  on  the  theorv  that  a  few  saloons  in  the 
hands  of  men  able  to  pay  a  high  fee  would  be 
less  obnoxious  to  the  community  than  a  larger 
number  in  the  hands  of  men  of  small  pecuniary 
responsibility.  Furthermore,  many  States  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  drawing  a  sharp  line  between 
permitting  the  sale  of  beer  and  light  wines  and 
the  sale  of  whiskey.     Onp  State,  Soutli  Carolina, 
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acted  upon  the  interesting  new  theory  that  much 
of  the  bad  character  of  the  liquor  traffic  could  be 
removed  by  gettinj;  rid  of  the  element  of  private 
profit  and  setting  up  a  State  monopoly. 

In  the  decade  from  1875  to  1885  this 
.,  ....  whole  question  of  legislation  to  pro- 
Saijuct.  ijiote  temperance  atid  restrict  the 
liquor  saloon  held  a  place  of  absorbing  impor- 
tance in  politics  and  social  discussion.  For  the 
past  ten  years  it  has  been  far  less  conspicuous. 
The  present  moment  is  on  many  accounts  a  rather 
favorable  one  for  a  cursory  survey  of  some  of 
its  aspects.  In  Iowa,  we  discover  that  there  has 
come  about  a  gradual  clmnge  in  jti-edominant 
public  opinion,  followed  by  a  change  in  the  law 
by  virtue  of  wiilch  saloons  generally  exist  in  the 
larger  towns,  where  it  had  always  been  extremely 
diCGcult  to  enforce  pTOliibition.  In  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  the  rural  districts,  prohibition  is 
fairly  effective,  and  public  opinion  holds  tena- 
ciously to  a  position  that  has  been  established  by 
abundant  experience,  Iowa,  in  short,  has  re- 
versed the  application  of  the  local-option  princi- 
ple. "No  saloons,"  is  the  general  nile  ;  the 
community  that  wants  them  must  take  affirmative 
action  to  that  effect.  In  various  other  States, 
one  finds  saloons  under  high  license  in  the  towns, 
and  quite  generally  excluded  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts by  the  working  of  the  ordinary  local-option 
plan.  Maine  and  Kansas  are  the  most  important 
of  the  States  that  keep  up  the  full  and  unqualified 
legal  prohibition  of  the  ordinary  drink  traffic. 
That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  violation  of  tlie  law 
in  Maine  is  generally  adinittod  ;  but  much  weight 
IB  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Maine  themseh'es  show  no  disposition  to  change 
their  system  and  legalize  the  drink  tralGc, 
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number  of  years.  Saloons  have  been  running 
openly  on  conspicuous  streets  in  many  towns  and 
cities.  Tlio  common  practice  has  been  to  collect 
from  such  saloons  by  amicable  arrangement  a 
stated  amount  of  money  at  periodical  intervals, 
under  the  guise  of  a  fine  for  violation  of  the  law. 
Sucli  payment  is  in  obvious  fact  not  a  fine,  but  a 
license  fee,  the  payment  of  which  has  carried 
with  it  the  protection  of  the  officers  of  the  law 
and  the  municipal  authorities.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  argue  that  such  a  plan  of  selling 
indulgence  to  lawbrcakei-s  makes  a  mockery  of 
all  law,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  dignity  and 
prestige  of  government.  When  plain  provisions 
of  the  statutes  bfcome  a  farce  through  the  con- 
nivance of  those  who  are  sworn  to  enforce  the 
law,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  legal  pro- 
cesses should  fall  into  contempt,  and  that  an  exas- 
perated sense  of  justice  should  resort  to  violence  in 
order  to  arouse  the  community  at  large  to  a  sense 
of  its  own  danger  and  degradation.  A  leader  in 
this  violent  reaction  has  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation,  of  the  town  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  on  the  southern  border  of  Kansas. 

A  chrenoioBii  Mrs.  Nation's  first  husband,  it  is  said, 
"■'"'fla/oon-"'  '^'^'^  '■'^  dehrium  tremens  some  thirty 
Smaiiiiag."  years  ago,  since  which  time  Mrs.  Na- 
tion has  been  very  bitter  against  the  saloon.  She 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Kansas  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  has  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  saloons  in 
her  home  town.  Last  fall  she  went  to  Kiowa, 
Kan.,  and  wrecked  two  saloons  on  November  1. 
lishment,  as  the  saloon  men  were 


1  very  remarkable  and  sensa- 
-  tional  movement  in  Kansas  that  has 
"""■  called  fresh  attention  to  the  working 
of  the  prohibition  system  in  the  largest  State 
that  now  maintains  it.  Th<^  aggressive  strength 
of  all  phases  of  the  temperance  movement  in  this 
country  has  lieen  diirivcd  chiefly  from  women. 
The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  led 
the  original  movement  that  gave  Kansas  its  pro- 
hibitory laws.  Lawmakers  and  politicians,  as  a 
rule,  are  lukewarm  toward  all  radical  manifesta- 
tions of  the  temperance  movement  ;  l>ut  they 
also  recognize  the  political  [xiwer  that  deter- 
mined women  can  exercise.  Thu.'<.  in  Kansas 
they  have  not  had  the  courage  to  modify  the  pro- 
hibitory system,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
have  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  zeal  to  en- 
force the  laws.  In  this  respect  the  situation  has 
been   growing  worse    rather   than   better  for  a 
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afraid  to  prosecute  her.  On 
December  27  she  wrecked 
the  ' '  swell  "  ealoon  of  Wich- 
ita, and  was  at  once  arrested 
and  confined  in  jail  until  Jan- 
uary IT.  Thecliargeaagainst 
her  were  then  dismissed,  and 
this  was  considered  a  victory 
by  the  temperance  people, 
who  hold  that  the  saloon  men 
have  no  right  in  law.  since 
their  bus  in  ess  is  prohibited 
by  the  State.  On  January  21, 
Mrs.  Nation  and  two  other 
W.  C.  T.  U.  women  wrecked 
*  two  more  of  the  leading  sa- 
loons in  Wichita.  When 
called  before  the  chief  of  po- 
lice they  were  immediately 
discharged,  the  chief  saying 
that  he  had  no  right  to  hold 
them.  Two  days  later  Mrs. 
Nation  led  a  band  of  women 
in  smashing  the  lixtures  and 
contents  of  a  saloon  in  the 

town  of  Enterprise.     On  Jan-       c™tc-vorihcNt"iort  7>i 
nary  23  she  appeared  before  ""*■  oabi 

Govt'rnor  Stanley,  at  Tope- 
ka,  and  demanded  that  he  exercise  his  official 
power  in  enforcing  the  prohibition  law  of  the 
8tate  ;  but  he  refused  to  aid  her  in  her  form 
of  campaign,  protesting  that  her  method  was  bad. 
A  few  days  later  a  Topeka  saloon  was  smashed  by 
Mrs.  Nation  and  other  women.  During  all  this 
time  Mrs.  Nation  was  making  a  great  many  tem- 
perance speeches,  and  while  in  Toiieka  she  ha- 
rangued both  houses  of  the  legislature.  She  also 
responded  to  some  of  the  urgent  calls  for  a  lec- 
ture in  other  places,  and  for  this  purpose  visited 
Des  Moines  and  Chicago.  She  declares,  however, 
that  she  does  not  propose  to  pursue  her  smashing 
tactics  in  other  States  until  after  all  the  saloons, 
or  "joints,"  are  destroyed  in  Kansas.  Her  exam- 
ple stimulated  women  in  many  towns  through- 
out the  State  to  adopt  a  similar  course  in  their 
localities.  One  of  these  leaders,  Mrs.  Mary  Sheriff, 
wrecked  a  saloon  at  her  home,  Danville,  early  in 
December,  and  led  a  raid  at  Anthony  on  January 
30.  In  a  saloon  raid  at  Winfield,  on  February  13, 
one  woman  was  probably  fatally  shot.  During  the 
following  night  one  of  tlie  churches  of  the  town 
was  wrecked  as  a  retaliatory  step.  There  fol- 
lowed something  like  a  reign  of  terror,  the  whole 
town  taking  up  arms  and  joining  the  opposing 
forces  in  absolute  disregard  of  legal  processes. 
A  suit  has  been  brouglit  against  Mrs.  Nation  for 
malicious  destruction  of  property  in  Wichiu,  and 
the  trial  has  been  set  for  March  10. 


Mrs  Italian's  ^^''^-  ^^*'^'0"  liolds  the  view  that  since 
■•buiiam''  the  saloon  is  illegal  it  is  permissible 
Doctrine,  j^^,  anybody  to  force  his  way  into  it, 
and  not  only  to  destroy  the  alcoholic  liquors  that 
may  not  legally  be  sold  in  Kansas,  but  also  the 
furniture  and  fi.xtures  ;  to  break  mirrors  and 
window-panes,  and  to  inflict  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  damage  upon  everj-thing  pertaining 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
business.  Her  experience,  as  related  above,  at 
various  places  where  she  has  destroyed  prop- 
erty with  impunity,  seems  to  have  justified 
her  broad  assertion  that  under  the  Kansas  law, 
as  heretofore  inlei-preted,  property  in  any  way 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  a  saloon  has 
no  rights  that  anybody  is  bound  to  respect,  and 
indeed  has  no  status  at  all.  If  the  Kansas  judges 
continue  to  hold  Mrs.  Nation  and  her  Amazonian 
crusaders  free  from  all  punishment  or  harm  in 
their  work  of  destroying  saloons  with  axes,  it 
must  o£  necessity  follow  that  the  courts  will  equally 
protect  them  when  tliey  resort  to  the  more  thor- 
ough metiiod  of  applying  the  torcli.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  certainly,  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  burning  a  saloon  to  tlie  ground  and  hack- 
ing it  to  pieces  with  axes.  The  people  of  Kansas 
have  had  time  to  consider  Mrs.  Nation's  position 
carefully,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them  are 
indorsing  it.  Many  churches  have  been  used 
as   meeting-places   for  women    preparing    them- 
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selves  by  much  exhortation  and  prayer  to  go 
fortli  in  heroic  mood  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
saloon-keeper  by  destroying  his  property.  It 
would  be  nbsiird  to  find  any  fault  whatever  with 
these  determined  women.  And  it  would  be  a 
pure  waste  of  emotion  to  express  any  symjiathy 
for  the  men  wlio  keep  the  saloons.  Tliese  gentle- 
men are  well  aware  that  tjiey  are  engaged  in  an 
illegal  and  extra -hazardous  business,  in  which 
they  must  take  tlieir  chances.  But  it  is  entirely 
permissible  to  criticise  the  politicians  of  Kimsas, 
who  will  neither  on  the  one  hand  enforce  the  law 
and  keep  the  women  out  of  scenes  of  unseemly 
violence,  wor  on  the  other  Jiaml  protect  the  saloon- 
keepers whose  money  tliey  have  l«en  taking. 
The  legislature  of  Kansas  went  so  far  last  month 
as  to  entertain  favorably  certain  bills  designed  ex- 
plicitly to  legalize  "saloon-smashing." 

It  is  well  to    remember  that  it  has 
Canirn'macea  '*''*^"  '^'>''  ■'"'^^  many  ccnturies  to  get 

rid  of  the  plan  of  having  every  man  a 
law  unto  himself.  Already  this  Kansas  crusade 
has  extended  from  saloons  to  drug-stores  sus- 
pected of  selling  liquor  for  other  tlian  medicinal 
purposes.  Its  spirit  is  so  intense  and  uncom- 
promising tiiat  we  shall  not  bo  in  the  least  sur- 
prised to  iiear  of  the  smashing  of  private  houses 
whose  owners  are  suspected  of  having  dispensed 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  entertainment  of  their 
friends.  This  ia  by  no  means  a  fanciful  sugges- 
tion. Jlrs.  Nation  and  her  friends  say  that  they 
intend  to  carry  their  saloon- smasliing  crusade,  not 
only  thronghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Kan- 
sas, but  into  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  espe- 
cially into  the  city  of  New  York,  where,  of 
course,  as  Mrs.  Nation  must  know,  the  sale  of 
liquors  by  persons  duly  licensed  is  as  lawful  as  tlie 
sale  of  Bibles, — although  most  New  York  saloon 
men  violate  the  law  in  points  of  detail.  Again, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
criticise  these  women,  who  ai'e  acting  along  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  line  of  duty  under  a  higher 
law  eveu  tlian  that  wliicli  exists  in  Kansas.  Itnt 
the  members  of  the  State  legislature  at  Topeka 
are  not  moved  by  these  higher  considerations,  j 
They  are  not  of  the  stuff  of  whicli  saints  and 
martyrs  arc  made  ;  they  are  just  ordinary,  every- 
day politicians,  and  as  such  the  country  will  judge 
them.  If  in  passing  resolutions  or  enacting  stat- 
utes they  encourage  private  individuals  to  smash 
— without  usual  process  of  law — pro]x.'rty  sup- 
posed to  be  occupied  by  men  engaged  in  unlaw- 
ful pursuits,  they  will  justly  be  held  I'esponsiblo 
for  the  carnival  of  arson  and  murder  that  will  in 
the  end  residt  from  their  sheer  cowardice.  The 
men  of  Kansas  should  either  make  the  law  fit  the 
facts  or  make  the  facts  fit  the  law. 


Lamiiisnt  ^  former  United  States  Senator  from 
the  that  State  was  wont  to  say  regard- 
Qriat  Eiiii.  jj^g  ^j^^  prohibitory  regime  that  "  the 
women  have  their  law  and  the  boys  have  their 
wliiskey,  and  so  everybody  is  happy."  But  such 
a  state  of  things  does  not  promote  universal  hap- 
piness in  the  long  run.  The  temperance  move- 
ment, certainly,  has  accomplished  wonderful 
things  in  this  country.  Taken  together  with  a 
better  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health 
'and  great  improvements  in  pubhc  hygiene,  it  has 
given  us  a  new  generation  of  Americans,  of 
higher  average  pliysical  and  intellectual  quality 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  disease  of 
alcoholism  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  fifty  years 
ago.  There  is  far  less  drunkenness  among  the  * 
educated  classes  tlian  in  former  times.  Excep- 
tional condi- 
tions call  fur 
radical  reme- 
dies ;  butcon- 

respects  alco- 
holism have 
improved.  It 
m  ay  appear, 
even  to  the 
total  -  abstain- 
ing majority 
in  prohibition 
States,  that 
some  relaxa- 
tion of  laws,  as 
in  Iowa,  may  J 
not  injure  the 
social  welfare. 


not    only  the       anot 
hquor   laws, 

but  various  otliers,  it  has  of  lale  become  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  tiiat  the  dignity  of  the 
law  itjHilf  be  vindicated  by  swift,  literal,  and  com- 
plete enfoi'Cfuncnt  of  everything  that  stands  un- 
i-ciiealed  on  the  statute-lxioks.  Jjawlessness  is  a  v 
greater  danger  than  drunkenness,  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  United  ritates.  The  law  should  be 
put  in  enforceable  shape  and  then  enforced,  in 
spite  of  everything. 

ji^^  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  the 
iwuw«-orf»  principal  cities  of  Kansas,  in  the  broad  ' 
iynM^g.  jij,,,t  yf  ,,^y^  ^  ,|j,,|,  ^^^^  ^  prisoner 
away  from  oIBcers  of  the  law  who  ma<ie  no  ade- 
quate attempt  to  protect  him,  and  then  with  great 
deliberation,  and  in  tlie  face  of  his  protestations 
of  innocence,  burned  him  at  tlie  stake.  Thou- 
sands of  people  are  said  to  have  witnessed  the 
spectacle.   Among  these  were  hundreds  of  women 
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snd  many  children  on  their  way  home  from 
school.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  fallen  so  low 
in  the  United  States  that  we  even  allow  ourselves 
to  condemn  a  thing  of  this  kind  and  argue  against 
it,  as  if  there  were  some  sane  and  well-meaning 
people  wlio  could  try  to  justify  it.  There  is  a 
close  relation  between  the  conduct  of  communities 
that  permit  accused  men  to  be  taken  from  the 
custody  of  the  law  by  raobs  and  executed  for 
their  unconfessed  crimes  and  communities  wMch 
grow  enthusiastic  over  *♦  saloon-smashing"  as  a 
private  enterprise.  The  one  form  of  violence, 
like  the  other,  denies  the  value  of  all  our  inher- 
ited civilization.  The  one,  like  the  other,  if  per- 
siste<l  in,  means  the  swift  and  mad  descent  to 
barbarism.  The  poor  wretch  who  was  burned  to 
•death  had  no  friends,  and  would  have  been 
promptly  tried  and  convicted.  But  it  would  seem 
that  Kansas  sentiment  in  times  past  has  not  fa- 
vored the  infliction  of  the  deatli  penalty  by  law, 
and  the  mob  felt  impatient  and  wanted  to  give 
tlie  most  summary  possible  expression  to  its  in- 
tense feeling  about  an  atrocious  crime. 


The  Lynching 


Apart  from  the  almost  incredible  de- 
Mania'ai'''  pravity  shown  by  these  people  of  Kan- 
^"''^^'  sas  in  allowing  the  school  children  to 
flock  about  and  watch  the  burning  of  a  negro  at 
the  stake,  their  lawlessness  in  the  taking  of  human 
life  is  not  peculiar.  There  is  a  lynching  almost 
every  day,  on  the  average,  in  some  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  lynching  statistics  of  several 
years  past,  fortunately,  do  not  indicate  that  the 
annual  average  is  at  present  increasing  ;  but  the 
bad  effects  upon  the  country  are  of  a  cumulative 
nature,  and  the  tendency  to  resort  to  lynch-law  is 
more  deeply  seated  throughout  the  nation  as  a 
whole  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  At  about  the 
same  time  as  tliis  Leavenworth  affair,  a  negro  was 
lynched  in  Florida  for  attempting  to  wreck  a  train. 
Last  XovemV)er,  Colorado  was  disgraced  by  the 
burning  alive  of  a  brutal  negro  boy  sixteen  years 
old.  whom  the  authorities  had  duly  traced  and 
arrested  as  the  perpetrator  of  a  horrible  crime. 
The  sorrow  and  suffering  caused  by  such  a  crime 
as  this  negro  was  guilty  of  cannot  be  lessened  by 
torturing  the  criminal.  Vengeance  of  that  kind 
is  wholly  illogical  and  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
It  does  not  deter  other  men  of  like  impulses  from 
deeds  of  violence,  because  such  men,  as  a  rule, 
tr  are  neither  morally  nor  intellectually  responsible, 
but  are  the  victims  of  mad  impulse.  The  law 
should  provide  for  some  very  direct  and  summary 
mode  of  trial  for  such  cases,  to  be  followed,  when 
.guilt  is  proved,  by  immediate  execution — never, 
•of  course,  in  public.  Lynching  is  absolutely  in- 
.admissible.  It  makes  the  mob  more  and  more 
intolerant,  and  less  and  less  regardful  of  the  sa- 


cred ness  of  human  life.  Thus  the  Florida  lynch- 
ing of  the  middle  of  January  on  the  charge  of  at- 
tempting to  wreck  a  train  is  an  illustration  of  the 
ease  with  which  mob -law  passes  from  the  punish- 
ment of  actual  murderers  to  that  of  men  believed 
to  have  planned  or  plotted  a  deed  that  might 
have  resulted  in  murder.  Some  lynchings  within 
the  past  year  have  been  for  causes  rather  frivolous 
than  serious.  The  whole  tendency  is  deeply  de- 
plorable.   It  does  not  stop  crime,  but  breeds  it. 

The  remedy  does  not  lie  in  any  one 
but  in  the  direction.  We  are  a  nation  of  people 
^""'-  having  exceptional  individuality.  We 
have  gloried  in  private  initiative.  We  have  de- 
veloped the  individual  at  the  expense  of  society. 
The  consequence  is  that  government  and  law  are 
relatively  weak,  and  private  interests  of  every 
kind  relatively  strong.  Nobody  would  dream  in 
England  of  interfering  with  the  due  process  of 
law  in  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  wreck  a  railroad 
train.  American  lynching  mobs,  as  a  rule,  have 
small  fear  of  consequences,  and  take  little  pains 
at  concealment.  But  if  the  Leavenworth  lynch- 
ing had  occurred  in  England,  the  ringleaders 
would  certainly  have  been  hanged,  and  probably 
a  hundred  others  put  in  prison  for  life,  while  the 
authorities  who  failed  to  take  due  precautions  to 
guard  their  prisoner  would  not  have  escaped 
lightly.  Ours  is  not  a  worse  country  than  Eng- 
land, by  any  means,  and  in  many  respects  it  is 
vastlv  better.  Nor  is  Kansas  the  worst  State  in 
the  American  Union,  for,  as  all  well-informed 
people  know,  it  is  in  some  regards  one  of  the 
very  best.  But  it  is  a  high-keyed  and  strenuous 
commonwealth,  with  a  tendency  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes. And  this  is  painfully  shown  in  the 
recent  troubles  at  Winfield,  where  all  restraint 
was  thrown  to  the  winds. 

u  ^  Massachusetts,  in  the  eyes  of  her  own 
08  an  reformers,  has  by  no  means  attained 
Example,  perfection  ;  yet  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  Massachusetts  sets  a  most  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  well-ordered  State,  where  the  laws  are 
respected  and  enforced,  and  where  private  citi- 
zens are  not  in  the  habit  of  forming  lynching  par- 
ties to  hang  or  to  burn  objectionable  people,  while 
the  women  do  not  use  the  churches  as  arsenals  or 
strongholds  from  which  to  go  forth  on  raiding 
expeditions  against  saloons  or  disorderly  houses. 
Governor  Stanley  of  Kansas  declared  that  he  had 
offered  troops  to  the  sheriff  at  Leavenworth  to 
prevent  the  lynching  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  that  the  disgrace  to  the  State  might  readily 
have  been  averted.  But  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  Massachusetts  the  governor  would 
probably  have  removed  the  sheriff  instantly  on 
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hie  failure  to  accept  troops  anJ  put  a.  strong;  man 
in  charge  of  the  situation.  Governor  Stanley  is 
prolably  as  wortliy  a  man  as  his  predecessors  in 
office  ;  but  their  conduct  slioiikl  not  be  his  chart  or 
his  compass.  Knowing  that  saloons  were  riinnint; 
all  over  the  State  in  deliance  of  tlie  law.  he  should 
have  served  public  notice  that,  so  long  as  he  was 


'nth'i 


ranees.      To  a  company  of  influential 
,  he  sunt  tlie  following  reply  ; 


Your  teletiraiii  received.  Uiilesx  all  outwnrd  evl- 
ilfiioeH  nnd  prcpnrntioiiH  art)  at  fault,  the  enterprise 
IrnQkril  for  CiiicliiTiatt  on  FebniHry  15  will  hf  a  prise- 
fl),[lit.  It  will  not  iMf  permitted  t«  come  oft.  and  the  en- 
tire tiower  of  tlie  Stale  will  be  used  to  prevent  it. 

Oeoroe  K.  Nash,  Governor. 

CoLfMUVS,  Onm,  February 3. 

Wlicrcupon  tlie  officers  of  the  public  organiza- 
tion that  was  to  be  bt^nefited  replied  as  follows  ; 


governor,  the  wliolo  power  of  the  State  would  be 
used  for  the  liUjral  and  complete  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Sonio  of  the  enerfjy  displayed  outside 
the  law  by  Mrs,  Nation  should  be  shown  by  the 
officials,  Uke  (iovernor  Stanley.  A  prohibitionist 
State  stultifies  itself  wlien  it  puts  in  office  men 
not  in  real  sympathy  with  its  laws.  Its  governors 
should  be  stern  and  masterful  men  of  the  (.'roni' 
wellian  or  the  Jacksonian  type. 

The  governor  of  OJiio  set  a  good  ex- 
ai  an  In-  ample  East  inontli.  Elaborate  prepa- 
•"'"'•■  rations  had  beeu  nrade  for  a  big 
prize-fight  at  Cincinnati  under  the  guise  of  a 
■■  sparring  contest."  So-callud  sporting  uien  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  were  buying  tickets 
at  high  prices.  It  was  going  to  be  a  protiiable 
affair,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  benefit  a  local 
cause  which  had  an  abundance  of  infliientiid  j-iip- 
port.  The  mayor  of  the  city  <iid  not  hesitate  about 
granting  the  customary  permit  for  tlie  "entertain- 
ment." Governor  Nasli,  up  at  Columbus,  was 
repeatedlv  assured  that  no  prize-fight  was  pliiiined 
or  intended,  and  tliat  Mr.  Jeffries  and  llr.  iiuh 
lin  were  merely  going  to  give  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati a  refined  and  pleasant  bo.ving  e.\liibition. 
Governor    Sash,    however,    declined    lo    accept 


Tlio  governor,  however,  wn.i  unshaken,  and  on 
tlie  same  day  he  sent  tlds  uncoui[iroinising  mes- 
sage : 
Saenuerfe.itAtiii.kticAss<m'iation',  CincinnHti.  Ohio: 

You  are  niifortuiiate  in  your  preparation-'  if  the  af- 
fair is  til  Iw  simply  a  Imxing  wintssl.  These  all  ]ioint 
nnerrinxty  to  a  priKf-Hght.  I  will  l>u  govtfmed  by  this 
evidence  and  the  nlTairwill  not  be  perniitteil.  It  you 
pcrsiHt  you  will  llml  younwlves  In  ciiiiflict  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  SI  lite.         Geoimjr  K.  Xash,  Governor. 

Coi.fMBfS,  onto.  Feliruarj-a. 

No  matter  what  the  courts  might  do,  the  gov- 
ernor Jiad  made  it  certain  tliat  the  Cincinnati 
fight  as  originally  contemplated  would  not  occur. 

Vatei  a>  ''"^'^'■""•"  Sasli  is  repoj'tcd  to  have 
^«oWi«  Law-  said  that  since  the  recent  repeal  of  the 
f»M«,.  jj„,.,„„  ^^^  in  >;^,„  York,  which  had 
permitted  prize-fighting  under  tlie  guise  of  some- 
tjiing  a  little  milder,  Nevada  is  the  only  State  in  the 
entire  Union  in  wliich  a  prize-figtit  can  be  legally 
held.  He  em])batically  indorsed  the  folhiwing 
views  e.xpressed  by  Governor  Yates  oi  Illinois, 
another  now  executive  of  vigor  and  backbone  ; 

All  I  have  to  uay  la 
that  till'  liiw  and  the  peo- 
ple of  IllinolK  are  against 
prixe- fighting  and  the 
law  will  lie  enforced 
whenever  Hiiit  wherever 


I  hm 


pmchiniatiuii.  but  I  have 
the  jiomer  to  Ktop  any 
flght,  for  llie  Htatuta  . 
gives  me  the  pnwer,  "on 

the  aiiiilii-iitioii  of  any 
civil   oflifiT   or  other - 


to  e 


e  th» 

law  whenever  any  liody 

otmenareaboiil  to  break 

I  have  every  confi- 
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dence,  however,  thut  every  Illiaola  sheriO  svill  eDtorc« 
the  Ian  without  my  iDterference.  The  law  spociflcally 
mukes  prize-fightiDg  a  felony  and  exhibiciona  of  boxing 
and  sparring  a  misdemeanor,  the  penitentiary  being 
tite  punishment  for  the  former  and  Jail  and  a  fine  for 
tlie  latter. 


'■"•■:fl!.-. 


The  statement  of  the  Cincinnati  men 
ProctrSf^i  that  they  had  no  intention  of  antago- 
'"  o*'"-  nining  the  governor'a  authority  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  quite  borne  out  by  subse- 
quent facta.  Under  the  countenance  of  Mayor 
Fleischman,  they  proceeded  with  the  arrange- 
ments they  had  made  for  holding;  t!ie  fight  in  the 
Saengerfest  Hall  on  February  15.  On  Wednes- 
ilay,  the  13th,  Governor  Nash  ordered  a  thousand 
men,  ten  companies,  of  the  Sixtii  Regiment  of 
.Slate  troops  to  proceed  from  their  headquarters  at 
Toledo  and  to  camp  in  the  Saengerfest  building 
in  Cincinnati  on  Friday  to  prevent  the  fight  that 
was  acliediiled  for  that  same  evening.  Mean- 
while, an  injunction  against  the  fight  had  been 
applied  for  ;  and,  after  hearing  testimony  and 
argumenls.  Judge  Hollister,  on  the  14tli,  issued 
a  permanent  injunction,  reviewing  the  whole 
case  in  a  scathing  decision  of  great  length.  The 
promoters  of  the  fight  acknowledged  temporary 
defeat  and  announced  indefinite  postponement. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  occasion,  therefore,  for 
the  movement  of  troops  on  the  morning  of  the 
I  jth.  Governor  Nash,  however,  did  not  let  mat- 
ter rest  at  that  point.  He  announced  on  the  1 5th 
that  there  should  be  no  moi-e  prize-fights  in  Ohio 
during  his  administration,  regardless  of  the  some- 
what ambiguous  nature  of  that  part  of  the  law 
which  tries  to  make  a  distinction  l>etween  prize- 
fjghta  and  sparring  exhibitions.  The  governor's 
attitude  with  respect  to  law-enforcement  has  had 
a  most  wholesome  influence. 


Governora  Nash    and  Yates    believe 

that  the  laws  should  be  enforced  by 

of  view,  j^jjg  executive  authority  of  the  State. 
The  Kansas  view  is  that  the  laws  should  be  en- 
forced by  private  individuals  armed  with  hatchets. 
If  Governor  Stanley  had  used  Governor  Nash's 
direct  and  straightforward  methods,  upholding 
the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Jaw,  he  could  have  closed  every  saloon  in  Kansas 
and  made  himself  a  gi-eat  national  reputation, — 
not  merely  o,  reputation  for  zeal  against  the 
liquor  business,  but  one  for  strength,  force,  and 
high  sense  of  the  dignity  and  duty  of  public  of- 
fice. The  woman's  crusade  in  Kansas  has  taken 
altogether  the  wrong  direction.  It  should  have 
been  a  crusade  against  weak,  lax,  time-serving 
or  corrupt  place-holders  who  do  not  enforce  the 
laws.  We  need  a  law-and-order  revival  in  the 
United  States,  led  by  men  who  see  clearly  that 
thei-e  are  times  when  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
what  the  laws  are  as  that  such  laws  as  we  have  ■ 
are  oltaerved  and  enforced.. 

iflu-om(.On/ef  ^'' '®  "^"''^  '"  ""'"^  spirit  that  the  best 
¥oiitn)int  in  citizenship  of  New  York  City  is  calmly 
New  Yark.  ^^^^  finnly  organizing  itself,  not  for  a 
spasmodic  attack  against  any  particular  form  of 
vice  or  crime,  but  for  the  everyday  enforcement 
of  law.  Wliat  the  good  i>eople  of  New  York  want 
to  see  is  a  complete  breaking  up  of  the  mercenary 
alliance  between  oflicials  and  lawbreakers.  It  is 
not  that  tliey  care  so  much  whether  saloons  are 
closed  all  day  Sunday  or  open  for  a  part  of  the 
day.  But  they  are  thoroughly  tiled  of  the  system 
under  which  alt  the  saloons  may  keep  open' at  all 
hours  on  Sunday,  in  defiance  of  the  strict  Sunday- 
closing  laws  of  the  State,  by  paying  a  slated 
monthly  sum  of  money.  Sunday  liquor-selling  is 
merely  one  of  the  many  forms  of  lawbreaking 
that  have  been  regularly  protected  for  pay  by  the 
men  who  are  sworn  to  enforce  the  laws.  If  the 
laws  are  incompatible  with  tlie  reasonable  customa 
and  tastes  of  the  communitj'.  they  should  be  modi- 
fied or  repealed.  But  so  long  as  they  stand  on 
the  statute-books  it  is  the  business  of  the  officials 
to  enforce  tliem  ;  and  no  man  should  ever  take 
an  official  oath  of  office  unless  he  means  to  exert 
himself  to  enfoi'ce  tlie  laws  in  good  faith  as  he 
finds  them.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  under  the 
late  Mayor  Strong's  administration,  he  took  this 
view  of  his  duty,  and  the  best  sentiment  of  the 
community  upheld  him.  Some  of  the  laws  were 
not  to  his  liking,  and  if  he  had  l)een  in  the  legis- 
lature he  wonid  have  advocated  their  amendment. 
But  as  Police  Commissioner  he  had  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  enforce  them.  No  other  theory  of  offi- 
cial duty  will  ever  be  permissible. 
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One  of  the  last  official  acta  of  Gov- 
Dtmoraiiia-  enior  Koosevelt  was  lo  remove  sum- 
won.  iTiiinly  ivotn  office  the  ilistrict-aLtorney 
of  the  Manliattan  and  Bronx  bofoughg  of  New 
York  City, — tliat  is  to  say,  of  the  old  New  York 
as  distinguished  from  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
the  Tammany  district-attorney,  had  been  identi- 
fied with  what  was  lield  to  be  the  New  York 
police  defiance  of  the  State  election  laws,  just  be- 
fore the  election  of  last  November.  Upon  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt's  jieremptory  demand  at  that 
time,  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  other  officials  had 
promptly  rallieii  to  the  support  of  the  law  ;  but 
the  district-attorney  had  paid  no  attention,  it 
seems,  to  the  governor's  message.  Police  condi- 
tions ill  New  York  City  dviring  the  past  year 
have  perhaps  been  inoi-e  demoralised  and  dis- 
graceful than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
metropolis.  The  connivance  at  vice  and  crime, 
and  the  mercenary  protection  of  evil-doing,  have 
become  intolerable.  The  district- attorney's  office, 
which  ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  re- 
form. Governor  Roosevelt  appointed  as  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner's successor  a  lawyer  com  [w rati vely  little  known 
in  politics  or  public  life,  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Philbin. 
This  gentleman  has  not  been  especially  active  as 
a  reformer  ;  but  the  change  in  conditions  that  his 
entrance  ufwiu  the  office  of  district-attorney 
brought  about  was  hardly  short  of  magical. 
Promptness,  efficiency,  freedom  from  improper 
political  influence,  and  a  businesslike  determina- 
tion to  prosecute  criminals,  to  clear  the  dockets 
ot  the  accumulated  thousands  of  indictments, 
and,  ill  short,  to  make  the  district-attoniey's  office 
an  agency  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
administration  of  justice, —  all  together  had  a 
wonderfiil  effect  in  clearing  the  atmosphere. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  pending  at  Albany,  as  one 
of  the  first  measures  to  come  before  the  new  leg- 
islature, a  Ijill  to  I'emove  the  four  bipartisan  po- 
lice commissioners  of  New  York  City,  and  to 
substitute  a  single  responsible  head  of  the  police 
department,  who  would  at  once  take  the  place  of 
the  police  commissioners  and  the  chief  of  police. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  police  department  was  due  to  corrup- 
tion toward  the  top  rather  than  among  the  rank 
and  file  ;  and  that  with  honorable  and  efficient 
direction  the  police  system  of  New  York  might 
in  a  very  short  time  bo  made  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  in  the  whole  world. 

One  of  the  points  upon  which  opin- 
^;^^^*;;,  ions  differed    in    the   matter    of    the 

police  bill  pending  last  month  had  to 
do  with  the  power  of  removal.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  police  force  should  have  a  single 


head,  and  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  should  ap- 
point this  high  official,  with  full  power  to  remove 
him  whenever  he  saw  fit.  But  the  bill  further 
provided  that  the  governor  of  the  State  should 
also  have  tlie  power  to  remove  the 
of  police.     This  view  was  not  in  accordai 


the  opinion  of  many  who  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  best  to  give  New  York  City  as 
much  home  rule  as  possible.  A  strong  case  on 
this  side  was  made  out  by  the  City  Club,  backed 
by  the  views  of  the  important  commission  which 
had  recently  submitted  to  the  governor  and  legis- 
lature its  recommendations  for  the  thorough  revi- 
sion of  the  New  York  charter.  Very  much,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  police 
power  is  normally  a  State  rather  than  a  municipal 
function.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the 
head  ot  the  police  force  is  to  see  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  are  respected  and  obeyed.  To  the 
governor  especially  is  intrusted  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  executing  the  laws.  It  would  be 
manifestly  wrong  and  scandalous  for  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  remove  the  cliief  police  of- 
ficer of  a  city  on  any  merely  political  or  personal 
ground.  Hut,  on  the  other  iiand,  it  is  equally 
wrong  and  scandalous  for  a  mayor  to  appoint  the 
chief  police  officer  on  any  ground  except  that  of 
conspicuous  fitness  as  recognized  by  the  eotire 
law-ahiding  community.  It  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  any  governor  of  the  State  ot  New 
York  would  ever  venture  to  remove  a  police 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  mayor,  if  such 
commissioner  were  an  upright  and  able  man, 
hewing  to  the  line,  ignoring  politics,  enforcing 
the  law  as  he  found  it  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
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holding  the  deserved  confidence  of  the  decent 
public  opinion  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  often  the 
case  tlial  the  mayor  of  New  York  is  of  one  party 
and  the  governor  of  the  Slate  is  of  another.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  under  those  circumstances 
the  mayor  would  be  influenced  to  apfmint  a  higher 
type  of  Tiian  to  the  office  of  police  commissioner, 
in  view  of  the  governor's  power  of  removal. 

If  Governor  Roosevelt,  when  presi- 
Poilce^Htai.  '^^"^  "^^  '''"  P"'''^*'  board  under  Mayor 

Strong's  administration,  had  not  been 
hampered  by  opposing  elements  in  the  board  and 
by  conditions  beyond  his  control,  he  could  have 
accomplished  great  things  with  the  police  force, 
A  man  of  ids  energy,  or  a  man  of  military  train' 
ing  and  of  tried  and  known  qualities  of  discipline 
and  character,  if  now  nnide  llie  unlmnipered  head 
of  the  |K)1ice  administration, — with  an  efficient 
district  ■  attorney,  snch  as  Governor  Roosevelt 
placed  in  ofBce,  aided  by  the  work  of  citizens' 
bodies  under  tlie  lead  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
— could  accomplish  a  notable  transformation  in 
tiie  course  of  a  year  or  two.  It  will  not  bo  partic- 
ularly amusing  work  to  ha  the  new  commissioner 
of  police  in  Now  York,  even  for  such  a  military 
martinet  as  Bishop  Potter  is  said  to  prefer.  But 
in  spite  of  some  unpleasantness  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, it  will  Iw  a  great  opportunity  for  d  strong  man 
to  do  real  work.  And  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  is 
to  be  sworn  in  as  Vice- President  of  the  United 
States  next  montli,  and  who  must,  in  accordance 
witji  tlie  traditions  of  that  office,  curb  his  energies 
and  to  some  extent  efface  his  personality,  will 
doubtless  lias'e  his  moments  of  n.'sllessness  when 
he  would  Im  rather  glad  to  cliange  places  with  die 
head  of  the  New  York  police  force. 

j.^^  Tlie  forces  of  reform  are  gradually 
Municipal  and  calndy  preparing  for  the  great 
'"*■  municipal  election  of  next  November. 
The  Republicans  in  New  York  City  have  plaiidy 
stated  that  they  intend  to  cooperate  with  non- 
partisan bodies  like  the  Citizens'  Union,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  various  anti- 
Tammany  organizations  and  movements,  and  that 
ihey  are  perfectly  ready  to  join  in  the  support  of 
a  candidate  for  mayor  pledged  to  give  the  city  a 
business  administi'ation  witliout  political  bias, 
far  from  asking  that  the  candidate  for  mayor 
should  be  a  Republican,  they  are  prepared  to 
support  an  independent  Democrat  ;  and  ttiey  liave 
advanced  to  the  view  that,  if  elected,  such  a 
mayor  need  not  feel  obliged  to  recognize  hy  Ins 
appointments  the  various  elements  of  his  support. 
Thifl  ia  a  noteworthy  change  of  view.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  in  our  great 
American  cities  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old 


idea  that  good  administration  of  municipal  cor- 
porations can  be  brought  about  by  the  mainte- 
ance  of  close  party  lines.  Tammany  Hall  is  a 
great  conspiracy  held  together  by  private  interest ; 
and  it  can  only  be  defeated  by  the  union  of  all 
those  who  seek  good  and  efficient  government. 
As  yet,  notliing  in  the  way  of  pronounced  results 
has  come  from  the  so-called  anti-vice  movement, 
which  was  largely  inspired  by  the  efforts  of 
Bishop  Potter.      Tammany's  Committee  of  Five, 


selected  by  Mr.  Richard  Croker, — on  the  principle 
that  Tammany  itself,  by  virtue  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge, could  deal  with  its  own  crimes  more  satis- 
factorily than  outsid<>ra, — lias  confessed  itself 
unable  to  accomplish  anything,  and  ia  moribund. 
The  ciiairraan  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Lewis 
Nixon,  the  well-known  naval  designer  and  ship- 
builder, is  said  to  have  become  a  genuine  believer 
in  reform.  His  past  intimate  association  with 
Mr.  Croker  and  the  Tammany  leaders  has  seemed 
to  many  people  to  have  placed  him  in  a  false 
position,  from  which  sooner  or  later  he  would 
have  to  retreat.  The  permanent  Committee  of 
Fifteen  to  which  we  referred  last  month,  organ- 
ized  under  the  chairmansliip  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  has  very 
wisely,  in  effect  if  not  in  words,  adopted  the 
motto:  '-Without  haste,  without  rest."  It  is 
not  entering  upon  a  spasinodic  or  temporary  task, 
and  is,  therefore,  patiently  organizing  for  a  per- 
manent attempt  to  promote  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  the  protection  ■  of  decency.  It  is  alto- 
gether too  much  to  expect  that  New  York  will 
be  a  model  ciiy  if  the  great  mass  of  its  well-dis- 
posed citizens  take  only  a  lethargic  and  passive 
interest    in   public    and    social    conditions,    leav- 
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ing  it  to  the  police  force  to  see  that  the  rising 
generation  is  protected  from  unlawful  ami  un- 
wholesome influences.  Altogether  too  much  of 
the  more  delicate  work  of  social  conservation  has 
been  left  to  a  force  of  men  that  has  rougher  and 
plainer  work  to  do,  and  from  which  it  is  iinlair 
to  expect  the  higher  order  of  piiilanthropic  and 
solicitous  oversight  of  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  community.  The  police  force  will  rallj' 
helpfully  to  the  support  of  a  community  that  is 
thorouglily  aroused  and  determined  to  keep  itself 
decent  and  fit  to  live  in.  With  all  the  wretched 
conditions  that  have  lately  heen  brouglit  to  liglit, 
there  is  plenty  of  saving  salt  in  New  York  ;  and 
there  was  perhaps  never  before  su  widespivad  a 
determination  to  eliminate  scandalous  conditions, 
and  to  improve  the  environment  of  the  rising 
generation. 

„  It  does  not    yet 

Ptobitma  and  appear  what  dis- 
Proama.  pogitjon  tjig  legis- 
lature will  make  of  the  work 
of  the  charter- revision  com- 
mission. The  recommenda- 
tions are  in  the  main  very 
well  considered  and  valuable. 
Their  adoption  would  proba- 
bly make  it  easier  to  improve 
municipal  government  and 
conditions  in  America's 
greatest  city.  But  in  New 
York,  of  course,  as  every- 
where, men  are  more  impor- 
tant than  charters  ;  and  the 
people  of  New  York,  even 
under  the  old  charter,  can 
have  excellent  government 
for  several  years  to  come  if 
they  will  but  elect  good  men 
to  office  in  November  of  the 
present  year.  Meanwhile, 
material  conditions  in  New 
York  steadily  improve  in 
many  ways.  The  city  gi'ows 
and  thrives  ;  the  streets  and 
buildings  become  finer  from 
year  to  year ;  progress  is 
making  on  the  additional  new 
bridges  to  connect  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  with  Man- 
hattan Island.  And  the  work 
goes  on  magnificently,  by  day 
and  by  night,  regardless  of 
weather,  in  the  excavation  at 
a  great  number  of  points  sim- 
ultaneously for  the  uniier- 
ground  rapid-transit  system. 


The  elevated  system  has  been  stimulated  to  be- 
gin long-needed  improvements,  and  it  is  soon  to 
substitute  electricity  for  steam. 

The  new  public- library  building,  which 
Public  is  to  be  of  white  marble,  seems  to  be 
'■'"""»■  as  much  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
Tammany  mayor,  Van  Wyck,  as  to  the  most 
ardent  friends  of  the  library  movement ;  and 
large  additional  appropriations  have  been  made 
without  a  suspicion  uf  scandal  in  connection  with 
the  project.  Tiie  movement  for  bringing  smaller 
libraries  into  union  witli  the  great  public  library 
of  New  York  goes  on  successfully,  and  five  years 
hence  New  York's  public- library  facilities  will 
be  a  soui-ce  of  just  pride  and  a  most  worthy  illus- 
tration of  tlie  value  of  public  and  private  coop- 
eration in  the  carrying  out  of  a  beneficent  project. 
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The  municipality  is  providing  a  l>eautiful  and 
xtonveoient  situation  and  a  noble  building,  wbile 
several  libraries  unite  to  supply  a  great  aggregate 
collection  of  books  and  a  considerable  endowment 
fund.  Heretofore  the  municipal  goveiTiment 
liad  distributed  a  great  deal  of  money  each  year 
to  Ruleidize  various  free  circulating  libraries 
under  private  auspices.  In  the  future,  such 
stuns  can  be  better  applied  to  the  development  of 
the  city's  own  system.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
few  Americans  of  our  generation  to  play  so  large 
a  part  in  public  work  of  permanent  and  far- 
reaching  vaine  as  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  librarian 
of  tlie  New  York  Public  Library,  creator  of  the 
greatest  medical  library  in  tlie  world — tliat  of 
the  Surgeon-i  ieufral  in  Washington — and  a  fore- 
most authority  in  several  professional  and  scieu' 
tific  Eelds. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
'!(*?&r/'3S"l"'"f?'"'-'^^  '"  -^'''*  York  is  the  increas- 
ing response  to  the  demands  of  pub- 
lic duty  that  substantial  business  men  have 
recently  shown.  Thus,  the  magnificent  under- 
ground rapid-transit  project,  wiili  its  admirably 
conceived  financial  plan,  was  the  work  of  able 
citizens,  serving  without  pay  on  a  Rapid  Transit 
Commission,  and  applying  the  talents  which 
have  won  them  success  in  private  life  to  the  con- 
Bumination  of  a  great  public  project.  In  like 
manner  the  great  Library  scheme  was  carried 
through  by  men  of  foresight  and  enterprise, 
serving  as  trustees  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox  li- 
braries and  the  Tilden  Fund.  The  new  move- 
ment for  general  enforcement  of  law,  and  for 
the  application  of  business  principles  to  the  con- 
duct of  municipal  affairs,  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  that  same  type.  The  greatness  and  the  won- 
derful piogress  of  Berlin  as  a  municipal  cor])oi-a- 
tion  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  substantial  citi/.ens 
have  given  the  same  kind  of  able  service  to  the 
affairs  of  the  municipal  corporation    that    they 


were  giving  to  their  private  affairs  or  to  com- 
mercial corporations  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested. Tn  times  past.  New  York's  great  public 
park  developments  have  been  largely  due  to  tiie 
foresight  and  executive  ability  of  successful  men 
of  affairs.  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum,  the  Botanical  and  Zoologi- 
cal collections  in  Bronx  Park,  are  all  of  them  great 
municipal  acquisitions  directly  promoted  and  car- 
ried through  by  the  energy  of  successful  business 
and  professional  men.  It  is  noteworthy,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  scries  of 
financial  projects  of  unexampled  magnitude,  Mr. 
J,  Pierpont  Morgan  is  constantly  promoting  these 
public  enterprises.  There  remain  many  equally 
important  fields  for  the  honorable  exercise  of 
such  talent  in  the  community's  service. 


(Froin  a  photograph  of  a  piaster  model  by  the 


B.  Cart*™  and  HnstrntrB.! 
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ne  Paiisadas  ^  very  promising  inBtaiice  is  llie  ra- 
as  an  Cent  Work  of  a  commission  appointed 
instanci.  ^^  (Jovomor  Roos«velt  to  8«e  what 
(■oul<i  be  done  to  proservo  the  I'alisadea  of  the 
Hudson  by  mrnirig  into  a  public  jwrk  one  of  the 
most  famous  uiid  beautiful  landscape  features  of 
America.  Kor  some  years  past  the  Palisades 
have  bet-'ii  undergoing  mutilation  by  individuals 
and  companies  that  blast  away  tlie  rocky  wall  lo 
obtain  i-oad- making  material,  wliicli  is  conven- 
iently transported  by  water.  The  Palisades  form 
the  precipitous  west  bank  of  the  lluOson,  facing 
the  upper  jiai-t  of  Nitw  York  City,  and  extending 
for  something  like  ten  miles.  For  some  years 
past  the  subject  of  their  pri<servatiou  has  been 
under  iitful  discussion,  and  various  unavailing 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  action  from  the 
legislatures  of  Xew  York  and  New  Jersey,  or 
from  the  (Jovernmcnt  of  the  United  States. 
While  most  of  the  natural  wall  of  the  Palisades 
is  in  Xi'w  Jereey,  it  is  only  visible  from  the  New 
York  sidt^  iff  the  river.  Govenmr  Roosevelt's 
new  commission  was  headed  by  Mr.  Oeorgo  W. 
Perkins,  a  prominent  and  very  ellii^ient  bushiess 
man,  whoiw  a.ssociatcs  were  of  like  spirit,  and  in- 
chuled  at  least  one  able  <!ngineer.  New  Jersey 
apiKiinled  commissiouei's  also,  and  Mmall  sums 
wei'e  appropriated  for  expenses.  Not  very  nineh 
seems  to  liave  been  e.\pecteil ;  but  Mi".  Perkins 
and  his  colleagues  were  men  not  accustomed  to 
fail.  Instead  of  using  the  money  appropriated 
for  paying  their  expenses,  they  nuide  it  at  once 
the  nucleus  of  a  purchasing  fund.  Like  tlic 
sound  business  men  that  tiiey  were,  they  em- 
ployed no  brass  bands  ;  did  not  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  reporters  ;  used  tact,  energy,  and  good 
sense  ;  and  in  due  time  they  were  pri'pared  lo 
report  that  they  liad  obtainf^d  opiions  at  rea- 
sonable prices  upon  practically  the  entire  stretch 
of  the  Palisades,  and  that  a  very  moderate  a])pro- 
priation  by  the  legislature  of  the  Slate  of  New 
York  would  secure  to  the  public  for  all   future 


generations  one  of  the  most  lieftutifnl  combina- 
tions of  waterfmnt,  woods,  and  rocky  eminence 
in  the  wliole  world,  and  lying  for  a  number  of 
miles  at  a  distance  of  ordy  about  fifteen  hundred 
yards  from  the  j>arHllel  shore-line  of  the  city  of 
Now  York.  Pni-ely  these  options  cannot  1«'  al- 
lowed  to  lapse.  I'lililic  and  private  enterprise, 
acting  together  under  the  leadership  of  business 
men  who  do  not  waste  their  energy  on  futilities, 


can  and  must  save  ihe  Palisades,  and  demonstrate 
iinee  awiv  for  the  good  of  ihe  whole  country  the 
use  and  the  value  of  puhlic  9]>irit. 

N.'w  York  men  of  weallh  and  philan- 
ff^/rttoi?  thropy  have  t»-<.n  especially  generou 
in  the  e.\terit  of  their  gifts  for  hospi- 
tals and  for  instiliitiiuis  of  various  kinds  for  the 
relief  and  care  of  the  si<'k  and  unfortunate.  And 
the  ^^tate  of  New  York  officially  has  made  itself 
famous  for  its  display  of  humanity,  and  of  the 
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spirit  of  ao  advanced  civilization,  in  its  many 
great  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  dependent 
and  unfortunate,  and  for  the  custody  and  reform 
of  the  incorrigible  and  criminal.  For  a  time 
Xew  York  was  not  so  advanced  as  some  other 
States  in  tlie  provision  of  institutions  for  the 
insane  ;  but  a  few  years  ago  a  new  policy  was 
aiiopted,  and  the  State  itself  took  over  from  the 
counties  the  full  care  of  all  insane  pau(iers.  Thus 
the  New  York  public  was  with  some  reason  con- 
gratulating itself  upon  l>cing  np-to-dale  in  its 
arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  the  one  class 
of  unfortunates  that  beyond  all  others  is  entitled 
to  the  most  tender  consideration.  The  principal 
place  in  the  State  for  the  primary  examination 
and  temporary  detention  of  tlie  insane  is  the 
great  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  City, — the 
most  famous  hospital  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  commonly  supposed  by  the  public  at  large 
that  the  Bellevue  insane  wards  were  in  charge  of 
people  of  the  highest  knowledge  and  skili,  and 
were  under  the  most  constant  and  competent  in- 
spection. But  nothing  could  have  been  a  greater 
mistake.  The  first  rays  of  light  were  thrown 
upon  the  facts  by  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
feigned  insanity  in  order  to  gain  admission  to 
Bellevue  and  find  out  what  was  really  going  on 
there.  His  presence  enabled  him  to  assert  not 
merely  that  almost  incredible  brutalities  were 
constantly  pi-actised,  but  to  declare  that  an  entirely 
inoffensive  inmate — whose  derangement  bad  led 
to  nothing  worse  than  his  refusal  at  times  to  take 
food — had  been  beaten  by  the  nurses  until  be  died 
from  repeated  assaults.  Tbi-e*iiurses  were  placed 
under  indictment  and  brought  to  trial  charged 
with  having  caused  the  death  of  this  patient. 

(  fj,  1'''^  whole  subject  of  the  condition  of 
flrand  Jarg  the  iusanc  pavilion  at  Bellevue  came 
Founrf.  Udder  the  review  of  the  January  Grand 
Jury,  whose  report  was  published  on  February  I. 
The  Grand  Jury  found  that  the  pavilion  had  been 
in  charge  of  men  grossly  incompetent,  and  that 
the  building  itself  is  entii-ely  unfit  for  modem 
hospital  purposes.  As  respects  the  male  insane 
of  the  great  metropolitan  population,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  take  them  all  at  first  to  Bellevue,  where 
they  are  detained  about  five  days  for  examination. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  some  are  dismissed  ;  and 
of  the  remainder  a  part  aru  sent  to  private  institu- 
tions, while  the  majority  are  turned  over  to  the 
Slate  authorities.  The  Grand  Jury  found  that 
out  of  700  insane  patients  turned  over  by  Bellevue 
to  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  in  1 900.  more  than 
250  were  received  at  the  Manhattan  with  contu- 
sions upon  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  great 
many  of  these  had  severe  bruises  on  the  face.  A 
comparison  of  records  made  it  clear  that  these 


victims  of  violence  had  incurred  their  wounds 
while  detained  at  Bellevue.  The  nurses  were 
found  to  have  had  no  instruction  as  (o  the  care  of 
the  insane,  and  to  have  been  left  to  their  villainies 
without  supervision.  It  was  found  that  hideous 
and  obsolete  devices,  long  ago  given  up  in  modern 
insane  asylums,  were  still  used  at  Bellevue  for 
tlie  restraint  of  the  patients.  In  short,  tiie  Grand 
Jury  found  almost  the  worst  state  of  affairs  in  the 
world,  at  the  very  point  where  it  ought  to  have 


IWho  lias  been  reorsanlzlnii  Benevue.) 

founa  the  best  in  the  world.  Bellevue  had  sunk 
deep  into  the  mire  of  brutal  officialism,  degraded 
politics,  and  the  heartless  and  mei'ceuarv  type  of 
medical  professionalism. - 

Refann  '^^^  incident  merely  illusti-ates  the 
h  a  need  of  constant  vigilance  and  of 
Puinfai  Path  pigjj^y  of  the  fresli  air  and  bright  light 
of  publicity  in  the  management  of  institutions,  to 
prevent  the  rapid  encroachment  of  dry-rot.  The 
ciirioTis  peraistence  of  such  abuses,  even  after 
their  first  exposure,  was  shown  in  a  Bellevue  in- 
cident later  in  February,  Five  giwinate  nurses 
had  been  installed  to  take  the  place  of  the  three 
nurses  who  were  dismissed  and  under  indictment 
for  manslaughter.  A  patient  had  Ik'cii  admitted 
■on  February  4  whose  malady  had  seemed  to  be  a 
mild  form  of  religious  melancholia.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  confine  him,  but  the  nurses  were 
strictly  instructed  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  through 
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his  open  door.  He  was  found  at  4  o'clock  one 
morning  unconscious  on  the  floor,  with  his  face 
against  a  hot  steam -radiator.  Resulting  injuries 
were  very  serious,  aUhough  the  man  did  not  die. 
The  radiator  would  have  been  screened,  but  for 
culpable  negligence.  It  turned  out  that  most  of 
the  new  nurses  on  that  particular  night  were  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  hazing  id  la  West  Point) 
of  a  new  attendant,  who  w^as  strait-jacketed, 
gagged,  and  otherwise  experimented  upon,  and  in 
tlfat  condition  left  upon  his  back  on  the  floor 
throughout  tlie  night.  Civilization  is  worth  all 
it  costs  ;  but  to  reap  its  substantial  fruits  requires 
everlasting  pains  and  struggles. 

^jf^  f^/"'    Another  striking  illustration  of  some- 

Condition  .  ...  •       •    i         -i  ^ 

of  Sing  Sing  what  Similar  principles  has  been  re- 
Prison.  centlv  afforded  bv  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  great  State  has  for  some  time  past 
shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  possibility  of  lessen- 
ing the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  or  pulmonary 
consumption.  It  was  finally  determined  that  the 
State  itself  should  establish  a  consumption  hos- 
pital in  the  Adirondacks  for  the  reception  of 
hopeful  or  curable  cases.  Last  month  a  commis- 
sion charged  with  the  task  of  selecting  a  site 
completed  its  work  after  a  careful  and  deliberate 
inquiry.  All  this  is  both  interesting  and  com- 
mendable. But  almost  exactly  at  the  time  when 
the  announcement  was  made  of  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  a  State  tuberculosis  hospital,  there  ap- 
peared a  report  of  the  New  York  Prison  Asso- 
ciation upon  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  best- 
known  of  the  State's  penitentiaries — the  one  at 
Sing  Sing.  And  this  report  declared  that  the 
Sing  Sing  prison  was  engaged  in  the  direct  busi- 
ness of  making  consumptives  and  propagating 
typhoid  fever.  This  famous  old  dungeon  was 
built  in  1824,  just  seventy-five  years  ago.  It  is 
on  **made"  land,  between  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  tracks  and  the  Hudson  River  ;  and 
its  main  floor  is  only  five  feet  above  the  water- 
level.  Its  stone  walls  are  two  feet  thick,  and  its 
windows  are  narrow  slits.  Sunlight  gets  through 
these  slits  only  for  a  limited  part  of  the  day 
when  the  ravs  are  in  a  direct  line.  Even  then 
the  sunlight  only  enters  the  corridors,  and  never 
in  seventv-five  years  has  it  reached  the  cells. 
There  are  twelve  hundred  of  these  cells,  and 
nearly  fourteen  humh-ed  prisoners.  Thus,  nearly 
two  hundred  cells  have  to  be  occupied  by  two 
men  each.  Yet  the  cells  are  only  3  feet  and  3  inches 
wide  by  6  feet  and  9  inches  long,  and  a  little 
more  than  G  feet  high.  Each  cell  contains  about 
145  cubic  feet  of  air-space.  For  comparison,  let 
us  remark  that  in  no  English  prison  may  an  in- 
dividual cell  contain  less  than  810  cubic  feet  of 
air-space.     All  prisons  of  the  old-fashioned  Sing 


Sing  type  have  been  demolished  everywhere  in 
the  British  Islands.  They  belong  to  an  unen- 
lightened age.  As  the  Prison  Association's  com- 
mittee well  says,  "A  judge  who  sentences  a 
modern  prisoner  has  no  intention  of  sentencing 
him  to  consumption  or  typhoid  fever."  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Wingate,  the  sanitary  expert,  shows 
that  the  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  are  suffering 
from  lung- starvation.  The  prison  has  no  venti- 
lation except  when  the  windows  are  open,  and 
the  windows  are  always  closed  at  night  and  in 
bad  weather.  Thus,  the  prisoners  do  not  get 
oxygen  enough,  by  even  a  small  percentage. 
The  drainage  at  Sing  Sing  is  defective,  sewage 
backs  up  from  the  river  into  the  main  outlet,  the 
atmosphere  in  the  prison  is  reekingly  foul  and 
damp,  and  the  water-supply  is  under  suspicion. 
The  Prison  Association  made  its  inquiry  because 
it  had  obtained  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  tuber- 
culosis was  prevalent  in  the  prison,  and  that 
forty -eight  cases  of  typhoid  fever  had  broken  out 
within  two  months.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
bad  condition  of  the  prison  is  its  complete  de- 
struction. The  State  Board  of  Health  has  ac- 
cepted the  view  of  the  Prison  Association,  and 
the  legislature  will  undoubtedly  be  aroused  to 
some  action.  It  would  seem  as  if  even  the 
Southern  convict  camp,  under  the  plan  of  farm- 
ing out  the  prison  labor,  is  better  tlian  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  New  York's  great  prison  at 
Sing  Sing.  And  it  is  further  intimated  that  the 
New  York  prison  at  Auburn  is  only  less  objec- 
tionable in  the  character  of  its  construction  and 
arrangement. 


How  it  Must 
Ap 
Mr 


Meanwhile,  there  is  one  man  in  the 
Appear  to^  State  of  New  York  who  might  be 
.  ^rockway.  pardoned  if  he  indulged  in  a  some- 
what  ironical  smile,  although  he  has  the  gve&t 
gift  of  silence  and  will  probably  use  no  sarcastic 
language.  That  man  is  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brock  way,  of 
Elmira,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  citi- 
zen of  New  York  to  give  the  State  a  world-wide 
fame  for  humanitarian  progress,  and  whose  work 
— almost  single-handed — has  given  New  York  its 
reputation  for  dealing  in  a  wise  and  modem  way 
with  its  prisoners.  For  manv  vears  Mr.  Brock- 
way,  as  suj)erint('ndent  of  the  reformatory  prison, 
had  been  receiving  thousands  of  hardened  young 
felons  ;  and  by  a  wonderful  combination  of 
methods,  chicjfly  industrial  and  educational,  he 
had  been  able  to  turn  out  the  great  majority  of 
them  thoroughly  reformed  and  fit  to  live  and 
labor  among  honest  people.  Yet  Mr.  Brockway 
was  hounded  out  of  the  work  he  had  created  by 
people  apparently  unable  to  comprehend  the  lai|(er 
bearings  of  his  system,  on  the  ground  tkutt  he 
made  incidental  use  of  corporal  punithnmil  & 
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dttaling  with  obstinate  cases.  The  one  place, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  struciurn  ami  economy  of 
Imman  society  where  corporal  punish  nient  is  use- 
ful and  desiraItU;  is,  pittciscly.  in  a  reformatory 
prison.  ElniirH  undor  Hivjckway,  in  short,  was 
perhaps  tlie  on<t  public  institution  in  the  wliole 
State  whirli  could  safely  have  Iwen  left  to  the 
end  of  the  list  iu  ji  process  of  overhauling.  Ob- 
viously, work  sliould  liave  bepun  at  Sinn  ^'"g. 
where  the  Slate  itself, — instead  of  administering 
a  liPJillhy  fhijrging  now  and  tlien  to  an  exceptional 
individual  who  neeiied  it, — was  administering 
typlioid  and  tulj"TCiil()sis  germs  lo  all  classes  of 
prifioners  alike. 

,<",(ePWH«^'''-  llrockway-s  alleged  floggings 
SuriiKiaia  were  always  aiiministei-ed  in  a  stricE- 
'"  ""'o'™'*-  ly  private  way  to  cunvieied  felons 
'  tho  reasonable  and  kindly 
on  which  was  run  for  their 
.■lit.  Jn  tlie  Sliite  of  Dela- 
siill  adhere  to  tlie  ancient 
tering  floggings  in  public, 
but  lo  ordinary  nusdeniean- 
■  ants.  There  lia.s  U'en  some  attempt  this  winter 
in  the  Delaware  Legislature  to  change  the  laws 
relating  lo  tlm  wliipping-|K>st  and  the  pillory  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  lawmakers  ai-c  not 
only  unwilliiig  to  H'peal  these  methods  of  pun- 
ishment, but  will  nut  even  diminish  their  pub- 
licity. Tlius,  tho  Delaware  Senate  was  last 
month  reported  as  having  voted  down  a  bill  to 
make  the  whipping  of  culprits  a  private  exercise. 
We  publish  herewith  an  illustration  to  show 
what  is  no  unusual  spectacle  in  the  American 
State  of  Delaware  in  the  opening  year  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  from  a  new  photo- 
graph of  an  actual  scene  in  a  well-known  town, 
it  repi'esenta  a  pillory  erected  on  tho  top  of  a 
whipping' post.  One  poor  wivtch  is  receiving 
his  allotted  number  of  lashes,  while  two  others 
are  serving  out  the  prescribed  number  of  hours 
with  necks  and  wrists  fixed  in  the  pillory.  It  is 
reported  that  Chief  Justice  Lore  has  been  im- 
posing the  whipping-post  and  pillory  with  espe- 
cial freedom  of  late,  remarking  that  more  tlian 
half  of  the  offenders  had  come  from  other 
.States,  and  he  proposed  to  give  lliein  a  kind  of 
tn^atmenl  that  would  make  them  avoid  Dela- 
ware in  the  future.  Some  newspa[)ers,  it  would 
appear,  which  are  inclined  to  praise  tho  whip- 
pingpoal  of  Delaware  as  a  valuable  instrument 
of  social  discipHAe,  were  tlie  most  unrelenting  of 
Mr.  Brockway's  opponents  because  he  counte- 
nanced  the  use  of  the  paddle  on  an  occasional 
mutineer  for  the  needful  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline in  a  prison  of  hardened  felons.  But  con- 
sistency is  no  bugbear  in  some  newspa|ier  offices. 


Cvba't  ^^  ^^  natural  enough  that  the  ques- 
Futwe  tion  of  Cuba's  future  should  become 
"''""""■  a  topic  of  much  interest  and  discussion 
as  the  work  of  tho  conslitution-makeraat  llavjina 
was  said  to  bo  Hearing  its  end.  But  some  tend- 
ency was  shown  in  the  United  States  last  month 
to  try  to  settle  several  questions  with  respect  to 
Cuba  before  those  questions  had  presented  them- 
selves. Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  wirh 
Spain,  Cuba  has  been  in  the  international  sense 
under  the  jurihdirtion  and  sovereignty  of  tho 
United  States  ;  and  no  other  sovereign  nation 
would  make  any  objection,  or  regard  itself  as  in 
any  manner  concerned,  if  it  always  so  remained. 
From  tho  European  point  of  view  it  makes  no 
difference  at  all  whether  Cul»a  is  admitted  to  tho 
American  Union  as  a  State,  tecomes  a  sclt-gov- 
erning  American  territory  after  the  pattern  of 
Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii,  or  becomes  a  protectorate 
with  the  United  Stat^js  responsible  for  its  outside 
relations.  Nobody  in  Europe  has  supposed  for  a 
moment,  since  the  Spanish  War,  that  it  would 
be  feasible  for  Cuba  to  assume  the  rfile  of  a  com- 
pletely independent  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. But  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  made  great  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  Cuba,  do 
not  wish  to  put  the  slightest  i-estraint  upon  the 
exercise  of  Cuba's  best  and  most  deliberate  judg- 
ment. Surely  there  could  be  no  ultimate  destiny 
fi)r  Cuba  at  once  .«<>  secure  and  so  glorious  as  tfl 
liecome  a  sovereign  State  in  the  American  Union. 
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To  think  that  the  Cubans  do  not  know  tliis  them- 
selves woiikl  be  to  deny  tliat  tliey  have  a  fair 
share  of  intelligence  or  a  sense  of  enlightened 
self-interest.  On  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that 
the  Cubans  are  lacking  in  sentiment  and  in  local 
pride,  and  that  tliey  are  principally  actuated  by 
cold-blooded  self-interest,  woukl  be  to  misunder- 
stand them  altogether. 

_     ...     It  has  now  been  two  years  since  the 

Our  Brief  n        •  r.     i  i  •  f 

Record  in     ratihcation  ot  tlie  treaty  by  virtue  of 
the  Island     ^^^j^j^j^    ^^,^;^^^    relinquished    its    hold 

upon  Cuba  ;  and  it  has  been  about  two  years 
and  a  half  since  tlie  great  S])anish  army  finally 
evacuated  American  soil,  after  an  unbroken 
military  career  in  tins  hemisphere  of  several 
centuries.  In  this  brief  period  of  a  little  more 
than  two  yeais,  we  have  made  a  record  in  Cuba 
for  wliich  history  will  accord  ns  the  highest 
praise.  Although  our  temporary  government 
has  been  exercised  through  the  War  Department, 
its  spirit  has  been  civilian  and  statesmanlike 
rather  than  militarv.  We  have  not  filled  the 
civil  offices  of  Cuba  with  ♦<  carpet- bagging " 
Americans,  but  to  the  very  utmost  have  endeav- 
ored to  fill  them  with  Cubans.  We  have  not 
hesitated,  however,  to  furnish  administrative, 
educational,  financial,  and  sanitary  experts,  in 
order  to  set  a  high  standard  for  the  new  regime 
in  the  long-suffering  island.  General  Wood  as 
governor  has  at  once  held  the  deserved  confidence 
of  the  people  of  Cuba,  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  firm 
support  of  his  immediate  superiors,  Secretary 
Root  and  President  McKinlev.  He  has  taken 
such  good  care  of  public  affairs  in  Cuba  that 
Cuban  agriculture  and  commerce  have  had  some 
opportunity  to  recover  themselves.  Tt  would 
have  been  very  fortunate  for  Cuba  if  General 
Wood  could  have  continued  for  at  least  four  or 
five  years  to  come  to  manage  the  public  affairs  of 
the  island  on  the  present  system.  But  democra- 
cies are  impatient,  and  opposition  parties  have 
no  nice  scruples.  It  was  perfectly  certain  that 
if  Mr.  McKinley  and  the  Republican  party  had 
proposed  to  defer  for  several  years  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States,  there  would  have 
been  no  end  of  nagging  accusation  brought 
against  them. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was 

What  the       ,  ,  ,  ,  •  i      i       t^ 

Convention  deemed  best  last  year,  with  the  1  res- 
z/arf  to  Do.  i(jeiit.ial  campaign  on  hand,  to  with- 
draw as  many  troops  as  possible  from  Cuba,  and 
to  fix  a  date  for  the  holding  of  a  Cuban  consti- 
tutional convention.  In  calling  this  convention 
it  was  made  imperative  that  the  delegate  body 
should  do  two  important  things  :  first,  to  draw  up 


a  constitution  for  the  domestic  government   of 
Cyuba  on  the  plan  of  a  republic  ,   and,  second,  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
to    the    end    of    agreeing    upon    the    relations 
between  Washington  and  Havana.      Last  month 
the  Cuban  convention  had  almost  completed  that 
part  of  its  work  which  had  to  do  with  providing 
a  constitution  for   the   domestic  government  of 
the  island.      It  was  also  reported  that  the  equally 
important    part    of   its  work,   which   had   to  do 
with  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  had  scarcely   as  yet  been   entered  upon. 
There  was,  somehow,  not  only  in  the  newspapers 
but  even  among  serious  ])ublic  men  at  Washing- 
ton, a  great  deal  of  talk  abc>ut  the  probable  neces- 
sity of  an  exli-a  session  of   Congress  in  order  to 
pass  upon  the  Cuban  constitution.      One  may  be 
permitted   simply  to   express  some  mystification 
at  this  ai)})arent   failure  to  grasp  the  bearings  of 
the  whole  situation.      From    the  point  of   view 
of  the  Cubans,  four  very  important  things  had  to 
be  done  :  (1)  the  final  completion  of  the  domestic 
constitution  ;   (2)  the  making  of  an   agreement 
with  the  United  States  ;    (3)    the   holding   of   a 
general  election,  and  (4)  the  transfer  of  govern- 
ing authority  to  the  new  lawmaking  and  execu- 
tive officers. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  must, 
^Requfred.^'^  in  its  methods,  be  a  good  deal  analo- 
gous to  the  making  of  a  treaty.     It 
cannot  be  done  in  haste.     It  will  require  patient, 
courteous,  and  deliberate  conference  and  nego- 
tiation.    It  is  a  matter  that  is  of  no  little  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  and  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  Cuba.     It  involves  diplomatic  relations  ; 
the  Cuban  debt  and  finances  ;  military  and  naval 
considerations  ;  tariff  reciprocities,  and — in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  all — the  problem 
of    sanitary    relations.     The   Cuban   convention 
will  have  to  carry  on  these  negotiations  through 
a  committee.     On  our  part  they  will  have  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.     It  would  probably  be  well  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Root  should  seek  the  cooper- 
ation at  every  point  of  the  negotiations, — at  least  in 
an  advisory  capacity, — of  the  chairmen  or  else  of 
sub-c(mnnittees  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Re- 
lations with  Cuba  and  the  great  House  Commit- 
tee on  Insular  Affairs.     It  is  hardly  possible  that 
so  important  an  agreement,  bearing  upon  so  many 
matters,  could  be  brought  into  its  final  form  for 
a  number  of  months  yet  to  come.      The  Cuban 
committee  would  then  have  to  call  together  again 
the  convention  as  a  whole  to  act  upon  the  agree- 
ment ;  and  President  McKinley,  at  his  discre- 
tion, would  submit  his  report  and  recommendation 
to  our  Congress  at  its  regular  session  next  winter* 
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This,  all  things  considered,  would  be  rapid  work. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  install  the 
new  government  before  January  1,  1903. 

As  to  Relations  Quiyo,  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  pro- 
Hauanaand    vide  the  United  States  with  coaling- 
Washington,  stations  and  militai'v  facilities,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  means  of  defense  as  we  have 
must  also  in  the  future  be  (hiba's.     Tlie  Cubans 
on  their  part  will  do  well  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  large  and  most  determined  body  of  opposi- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  any  close  relations 
whatever  between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
It  was  this  opposition  that  insisted  upon  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  a  Porto  Rican  tariff,  in 
order  to  be  the  better  prepared  to  make  a  larger 
application    of  that    principle  when  the  case  of 
Cuba  should  come  to  the  front.      For  the  benefit 
of  our  many  Cuban  readers,  as  well  as  of  those  in 
tlu*  United  States,  we  publish  this  month  an  in- 
structive article  by  a  competent  contributor  on 
the  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  some  of 
our  Central  and  Western  States.     Those  who  do 
not  know  the  facts    can  have  little  idea  of  the 
widespread  and  well-organized  movement,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  development 
of  the  beet-sugar  business  in  America,  to  prevent 
any  relations  with  Cuba  whicii  would  bring  Cuban 
cane-sugar  into  the  United   States  free  of  duty. 
There  are  many  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  keenly 
desirous  of  prosperity  among  American  farmers 
and  very  hopeful  about  the  future  of  the  beet- 
su»i:ar  industry,  who  also  tliink  that  the  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
so  intimate  at  all  points  as  to  justify  the  entire 
freedom  of  trade  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries     The  Cubans,   however,  must  not  fail  to 
remember  that   there   can    be  no  chance  of  an 
American  market  for  them  if  thev  show  a  dis- 
position  in  any  manner  to  obstruct  the  necessary 
and  desirable  paramountcy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  "Western  Hemisphere. 

It  has  always,  indeed,  been  the  opin- 
Sanitary  ion  of  this  REVIEW  that  in  one  im- 
Question.  p^j^tant  respect  the  United  States 
should  insist  upon  keeping  a  finger  in  the  Cuban 
j)ie.  It  is  not  fortresses  or  naval  stations  or 
commercial  relations  that  are  chiefly  important 
to  us  as  regards  Cuba,  but  something  wholly  dif- 
ferent. Through  our  entire  lifetime  as  a  nation 
we  have  been  sorely  plagued  and  incalculably 
harmed  by  epidemic  diseases  that  have  visited 
us  from  the  West  Indian  ports,  and  particularly 
from  Havana.  In  times  past  we  have  thus  im- 
ported smallpox,  typhus,  cholera,  and,  worst  and 
most  frequently,  yellow  fever.  Since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  Cuba  we  have  been  doing  all 


we  could  to  improve  sanitary  conditions  there  for 
the  good  of  the  Cubans  and  also  for  our  own 
benefit.  We  are  making  some  wonderful  dem- 
onstrations as  to  the  way  in  which  yellow  fever 
is  propagated,  with  the  prospect  that  we  may  in 
a  few  years  stamp  it  out  altogether.  It  would 
be  worse  than  frivolous  folly — it  would  be  crimi- 
nal— for  a  handful  of  Cuban  politicians  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  handful  of  nagging  partisans  and 
self-righteous  American  newspapers  on  the  other, 
to  force  a  precipitate  independence  upon  Cuba 
that  would  simply  mean  the  yearly  dread  of 
yellow  fever,  and  the  occasional  dread  of  chol- 
era, to  our  entire  Southern  seaboard.  The  peo- 
pie  of  the  South  should  see  this  matter  clearly 
and  in  its  true  light,  and  should  insist  that  their 
representatives  at  Washington  put  important 
considerations  first,  and  relegate  to  a  second  place 
an  assumed  party  duty  of  "  putting  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  hole."  The  United  States  sanitary 
authorities,  at  least,  should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  Cuba,  no  matter  how  soon  Governor-Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood  mav  be  recalled. 

The  Fifty -sixth  Congress  expires  on 
nPr^aHt^L    the  4th  of  March.    When  it  came  to- 

0/  Congress.  i         -         .,     ,      ^  •       -n. 

gether  for  its  last  session  m  Decem- 
ber, after  the  Republican  victory  of  the  previous 
month,  certain  conspicuous  party  leaders  pro- 
posed with  mucli  assurance  to  secure  the  prompt 
ratification  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  without 
amendment,  to  pass  the  ship-subsidy  bill,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  great  increase  of  the  permanent  stand- 
ing army  of  the  United  States,  and  to  reduce 
taxation  by  repealing  or  modifying  the  war- 
revenue  measure  which  was  still  in  force.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  the  army,  because 
the  volunteers  in  the  Philippines  were  enlisted 
only  until  the  end  of  Jtme  ;  and  not  to  have  re- 
duced the  surplus  revenue  would  have  been  with- 
out excuse.  These  two  necessary  matters  will 
have  had  due  attention.  We  shall  have  an  in- 
crased  armv  and  leduced  taxation.  The  Consti- 
tution  gives  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
initiative  in  money  bills  ;  and  the  House  felt  it- 
self deeply  affronted  by  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  amending  the  House  bill  by  substituting  there- 
for a  bill  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  Both  bills  reduced 
the  revenue  by  about  i;40,000,000,  although  dif- 
fering in  details. 

Never  before  in  the  memory  of  this 
Fourth      generation  has  Inauguration  Day  been 
of  March,     approached  with  so  little  manifesta- 
tion of  interest.     This,  of  course,  is  because  few 
changes   of  importance  are  anticipated.     It  has 
been  known  for  a  good  while  that  Attorney- Gen* 
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eral  Grigga  would  retire  from  tlie  Cabinet,  but  it 
has  not  been  understood  tliat  there  would  be  any 
otlier  immediate  changes  in  the  (fcoup  of  ihe 
President's  advisers.  Mr.  Kooseveli,  who  will 
assume  the  now  va,cant  oflice  of  Vice-President, 
has  been  enjoying  a  hunting  vacation  in  tlio 
mountain  wilds  of  Colorado,  far  fnmi  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  newspaper  rejiortei's, — in  spite  of 
which  fact  the  public  lias  been  ifgaled  willi  in- 
nuinenible  lales  of  his  »lvenluri.'s.  These  West- 
em  disjMitches  have  been  so  minute  nnd  circum- 
stantial that  probably  the  great  niajorily  of  news- 
paper-readers have  supposed  that  ihey  hail  a 
certain  amount  of  fninidimnii  in  fact.  I'resideiit 
McKinley  cnlers  i.puri  his  secorul  lenn  in  excel- 
lent  health,  and  there  ih  ni'ver  any  question 
about  the  heakli  of  the  Viue-rrcsideiit-elect. 

.  The  only    thing    that  could,   on  re- 

an  Eitra  flection,  have  j\istilie(l  the  calling  to- 
*'"'""■  getber  of  llie  ziew  Congress  in  extra 
session  would  have  been  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
piring Congress  to  provide  for  llie  eniislnicnt  of 
troops  to  take  the  place  of  the  vohinteera  who 
will  soon  i-etiirn  from  service  in. the  Philippines, 
or  else  the  failure  lo  pass  the  appropriation  bills 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Ouvernnient  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  j\h  we  have  endeavored 
to  show,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ci " 
that  shonid  call  for  Conu;ressional 
next  winter.  Nor  is 
arise  in  the  Piulippit 


mv  emergencv 
i^i'tuation.      o'the 


likely  to 


ished  business  will  not  suffer  from  postponement. 
Time  is,  after  all,  the  great  factor  in  the  settle- 
ment of  most  public  questions. 

g^j^^^  Recent  dispatches  from  the  Philip- 
Meuisfnm  pines  have  an  encouraging  aspect. 
JfoBi/o.  .j.|,g  ,.eports  from  Iloilo  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  insurrection  lias  been  practically 
emied  in  the  givat  island  of  Panay,  snd  that  the 
I>eople  thei-e  bave  been  very  generally  taking  the 
oatli  of  allegiance'  to  the  United  States.  The  so- 
called  "Federal  Party"  movement,  under  the 
dii-ection  of  mature  and  influential  Pilipinos.  is 
said  to  l>e  doing  a  great  deal  towanl  the  estab- 
lishment of  jH'ace  and  order.  Judge  Taft  and 
the  Commission  appear  to  be  exercising  a  veiy 
wholesome  influence  and  to  be  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  It  is  understood  that 
Judge  Taft  hiiu.selt  will  soon  have  been  made 
civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  archipelago, — 
this  on  tiie  Hssunijition  that  the  Spooner  meastii'e 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  place  of  military  rule  is  destined  to  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  present  session.  Advices 
both  public  and  private  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  would  indicate  liiat  commendable  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  the  establishment  of  schools. 
and  that  the  appropriation  of  large  amounts  of 
money  for  the  making  of  good  roads  is  proving 
to  be  a  popular  measure  tending  toward  peace 
and  good  underslanding.  The  Taft  Commission 
last  month  cabled  an  earnest  request  that  Con- 
gress should  authorize  certain  mattsi-s  pertaining 
to  civil  government, — things  that,  without  legis- 
lative authority,  c<t:ild  not  be  done  by  the  Presi 
dent  or  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  request  had 
the  indorsement  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  Secretary 
Hoot  ;  and  it  was  expected,  as  we  went  to  press, 
that  action  in  this  direction  would  be  taken  be- 
fore t'ongrnss  adjourned.  Tbo  recently  printed 
reports  of  the  Tafi  Commission  transmitted  to 
Congress  several  weeks  ago  are  full  of  much  very 
valuable  information  ;  and  while  they  present 
several  complicated  problems,  they  also  give  as- 
surance of  pi(iiri-fss  toward  peace  and  improved 

^'7b»f7""  ''"'  '"f''fr'"K  "f  interests  in  sevei-al 
saiiroai  gri'at  railroads  last  year, — the  appear- 
*'"'''■  ance  of  diiectoi-s  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  on  the  boards  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohii 


the  Norfolk 

and    Ohio   s, 

prepare  the  pulilic  miuil  for 

of  the  "community  of  i 

the  transactions  of  this 

come   accomplished    fac 

months  have  fairlv  takei 


Chesapeake 
significant  enough  to 
further  extension 
s"  principle.  But 
e  which  have  be- 
hill  the  past  two 
)icatb  away  from  a 
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generation  which   has   lived  through  the  fierce 
competition  in  the  railway  world  of  the  past  half- 
century.      In  the  East,  the  organizing  genius  of 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont   Morgan  and  his  associates  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  consolidation  of 
interests   in  virtually  the  entire  group  of  rail- 
roads controlling  and  carrying  the  output  of  the 
great  anthracite  coal  mines.    Through  the  agency 
of  this   powerful    financier,    the    Erie    Railroad 
has   bought    the    Pennsylvania    Coal    Company, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  has  purchased  the 
Central  Railroad   of  New  Jersey,    and  directors 
appointed  by  the  same  group  of  interests  which 
control  the  Lackawanna,   the   Erie,   the  Jersey 
Central,  and  the  Reading  systems  now  sit  amica- 
bly at  the  councils  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
In    the    instance  of    the  purchase  of  the  Jersey 
Central    by    the    Reading,    Mr.    Morgan    simply 
bought  at  $160  per  share  a  sufficient  amount  of 
stock  to  control  the  property,  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  Reading,  of  wliich  road  Mr.  Morgan  is  a 
trustee  ;  and  the  same  method  was  used  in  the 
transference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
to  the  Erie,  tlie  price  being  $550  per  share.     The 
chief  result  of  this  far-reaching  combination  of 
property  interests  is  that  Mr.   Morgan  and   the 
trustees  who  act  in  sympathy  with  him  can  and 
will  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  insure  the  stability 
of  carrying  rates.     The  independent  operators  are 
a  negligible  quantity  in  the  face  of  this  mighty 
association  of  the  stockholders  of  half  a  dozen 
corporations  owning  a  majority  of  the  anthracite 
mines  and  the  entire  apparatus  of  transportation. 
It  is  the  common  opinion  among  the  people  fa- 
miliar with  Mr.  Morgan's  methods  that  there  will 
come  no  sudden  or  unreasonable  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal  as  a  result  of  this  concentration  of 
power.      Still  another  movement  toward  the  cen- 
tralization of  railroad -ownership,  and  one  inspired 
by  the  same  great  banking  house  of  Morgan  &  Co., 
was  seen  in  the  outright  purchase  in  February 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  by  the  Southern. 
The  map  of  the  Southern  Railroad  nov  shows  an 
intricate  network  of  lines  from  Washington  to 
Savannah  and  Brunswick  southward,  and  to  Mem- 
phis and  St.  Louis  westward.     This  road,  which 
already  owns  and  controls  nearly  7,000  miles  of 
roadbed,  is  of  all  transportation  systems  most  in- 
timately identified  with  the  New  South  and  its 
growing  hope  of  prosperity  through  cotton  mills 
and  iron  furnaces.     The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  was 
a  comparatively  small  line,  with  less  than  400 
miles  of  trackage,  but  it  was  a  singularly  well- 
managed  and   compact  property,    with   a   small 
capitalization  and  modest  funded  indebtedness. 
It  is,  too,  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  the  country, 
dating  from  1848.     Its  very  valuable  terminals 
in  Mobile  will  now  become  available  for  the  great 


through  business  of  the  Southern,  while  the  im- 
portant St.  Louis  terminals  of  the  latter  road  will 
greatly  increase  the  earning  power  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio,  and  railroad  men  agree  that  each  road, 
the  purchaser  and  the  purchased,  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  report  better  earnings  for  the  transac- 
tion. The  two  salient  features  of  the  purchasing 
terms  are  :  The  Southern  Railroad  guarantees 
4  per  cent,  on  tlie  stock  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
except  that  2  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  the  first,  and  3 
per  cent,  tlie  second  year  ;  and  its  further  issue 
of  bonds  to  exchange  for  the  bonds  of  the  pur- 
chased property. 

The  Union  In  the  West,  February  has  brought 
the'iouthern  ^^  Consummation  an  even  greater 
Pacific,  coup  in  railroad  history,  no  less  than 
the  purchase  of  a  controlling  voice  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific.  The  main 
line  of  tlie  Union  Pacific  extends  from  Kansas 
City  to  Ogden,  Utah.  The  Pacific  coast  is 
reached  from  Ogden  over  the  tracks  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  a  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  sys- 
tem. It  was,  therefore,  highly  desirable  for  the 
future  of  the  Union  Pacific,  as  a  great  trans- 
continental road,  to  control  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  made 
the  opportunity,  though  that  opportunity  was 
contingent  on  the  enormous  task  of  acquiring 
control  of  the  entire  Southern  Pacific  system. 
Mr.  Huntington's  death  left  the  largest  single 
blocks  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  in  the  hands  of 
his  heirs  and  of  the  banking  firm  of  Speyer  & 
Co.,  and  none  of  these  holders  had  the  personal 
ambition  or  the  specific  experience  in  railroad 
operations  of  the  first  magnitude  necessary  to 
conduct  with  confidence  a  property  of  such  mag- 
nificent dimensions  as  the  Southern  Pacific. 
With  the  occasion  thus  ripe,  the  Union  Pacific 
was  able  to  purchase  outright  from  seventy  to 
eighty  millions  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  larger 
road,  at  a  price  said  to  be  about  $50  per  share, 
a  holding  which  gives  convenient  and  assured 
working  control ;  for  although  the  entire  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  ninety -eight  millions, 
there  were  no  individual  stockholders  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  render  a  larger  purchase 
necessary.  The  money  for  the  transaction  was 
procured  by  the  sale  of  collateral  trust  bonds  of 
the  Union  Pacific  to  the  amount  of  forty  million 
dollars.  The  new  system,  for  it  may  well  be 
considered  as  a  unit,  so  perfect  is  the  commu- 
nity of  interest  of  the  various  classes  of  stock- 
holders, will  operate  more  than  13,000  miles  of 
railroad,  the  Morgan  Steamship  Line  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Line 
of  steamships  to  the  Orient. 
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Some  Bffeeta  Doubtless  the  largest  single  benefit 
Railroad      which   the   trustees  of  these  all-em- 

Combinations.  Yy^SLcing  railroad  combinations  hope  to 
obtain  for  their  properties  is  a  uniformity  of 
rates, — the  abolishing  of  rebates  and  secret  or  open 
" cuts."  In  the  past  thirty  years  every  other  con- 
ceivable method  of  protecting  rates  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed,  either  through  the  interference  of 
the  courts  in  supporting  the  anti-pooling  laws,  or, 
more  often,  from  inability  of  the  railroad  officials 
themselves  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  cut 
rates  to  secure  traffic.  When  the  same  set  of 
stockholders  own  a  half-dozen  different  roads,  the 
competitive  motive  ceases  to  exist  ;  nor  from 
present  appearances  does  there  seem  to  be  the 
slightest  likelihood  of  any  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  railroad  consolidations,  accomplished  and  pro- 
posed, on  the  part  of  the  courts.  That  the  cen- 
tralization of  control  will  also  be  attended  with 
greater  economy  of  operation  is  also  an  undoubted 
fact ;  it  is  said  that  the  unification  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  roads  has  allowed  a  saving  of  something 
like  1100,000  a  year  in  the  mere  elimination  of 
coordinate  departments,  and  the  decreased  cleri- 
cal forces.  In  fact,  some  railroad  officials  think 
the  great  consolidations  we  have  mentioned  will 
eventually  throw  out  of  employment  from  25,000 
to  75,000  men,  varying  from  the  clerical  grades 
to  the  presidencies.  That  the  consolidating  move- 
ment as  a  whole  will  put  the  railroad  securities 
on  a  more  stable  basis  than  they  have  ever  been 
before,  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  investors 
of  the  country,  for  after  every  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fallibility  of  stock-brokers*  judgment,  and 
for  the  influence  of  the  countless  false  rumors 
which  have  excited  Wall  Street  in  the  past 
two  months,  the  wholly  unprecedented  volume  of 
transactions  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  startling 
advance  in  the  current  value  of  railroad  shares, 
show  conclusively  that  American  investors  at 
large  are  fearlessly  using  their  gains  of  the  pros- 
perous years  of  1899  and  1900  to  buy  the  securi- 
ties of  the  great  transportation  companies. 

^soo  1)00  000  ^^^  financial  world  was  still  in  the 
iteei'  midst  of  the  excitement  and  activity 
"  ^''"** "  ^  caused  by  these  epoch-making  railroad 
**  deals  ''  when  the  first  week  in  February  brought 
rumors  of  an  impending  concentration  of  the  cor- 
porations dealing  in  steel  and  iion,  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan's  office  again  furnishing  a  clearing- 
house for  the  very  well  protected  negotiations 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  officers  of 
the  great  industrial  companies  concerned.  The 
project  has  been  discussed  before,  but  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  task  were  such  as  to  daunt  the  pro- 
moters. The  largest  concerns  now  engaged  in 
mining  iron  and  making  steel  and  the  manufac- 


tures thereof  are  the  Carnegie  Company,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $160,000,000  ;  the  Federal  Steel 
Company,  capitalized  at  $99,745,000  ;  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Company,  $59,000,000,  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  and  Wire  Company,  $90,000,000,  and 
the  National  Tube  Company,  $80,000,000  ;  with 
the  American  Bridge  Company,  the  American 
Tin-Plate  Company,  the  American  Sheet-Steel 
Company,  and  the  American  Steel-Hoop  Com- 
pany, having  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of 
nearly  $200,000,000.  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  owned 
54  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company,  was  at  once  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  aggressive  individual  en- 
gaged in  these  industries,  and  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  consolidation 
was  his  energy  in  competition,  as  evinced,  for 
instance,  in  his  plans  for  building  a  great  tube 
manufactory  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  which  must  have 
been  a  direct  rival  in  the  market  to  the  National 
Tube  Company.  Mr.  Morgan  and  other  large 
financiers  are  deeply  interested  in  the  National 
Tube  Company,  and  the  incident  is  given  to 
show  the  class  of  motives  which  impelled  the 
project  for  a  grand  combination  of  the  more  im- 
portant concerns  working  in  iron,  including  all 
stages  of  the  industry,  from  the  mining  of  ore  to 
the  finished  manufactured  product.  Mr.  Carne- 
gie, with  his  strong  individuality  and  abundant 
resources  to  pursue  an  independent  course,  was 
the  first  and  chief  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  famous  iron-master  has  parted  with  his  hold- 
ings of  stock  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  or 
an  option  on  it.  It  is  understood  he  will  retain 
his  ownership  of  $100,000,000  of  5-per-cent. 
bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  and  that  the  stock 
sale  which  transfers  his  control  will  bring  him  a 
considerable  sum  in  cash  and  over  $100,000,000 
in  the  securities  of  the  consolidated  company. 
The  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  steel  com- 
panies mentioned  at  the  })oginning  of  this  para- 
graph is  in  the  aggregate  $(387,070, 000.  The  total 
capital  stock  of  any  such  new  concern  as  is  now 
projected  can  scarcely  be  less  than  $800,000,000. 
A  small  army  of  famous  corporation  lawyers, 
assisted  l)y  experts  in  the  steel  business,  have 
been  working  night  and  day  over  the  very  com- 
plex details  of  reorganization.  Plainly,  the  most 
difficult  class  of  questions  involved  in  such  a  her- 
culean business  transaction, — the  rock  on  which 
a  hundred  analogous  projects  have  split, — is  the 
reduction  to  a  common  denominator  of  the 
shares  of  the  various  companies  to  be  combined. 
The  title  suggested  for  the  (K)nibination  is  the 
United  States  Steel  Company ;  it  is  by  far 
the  largest  stock  company,  gauged  by  its  capital, 
ever  incorporated  in  the  United  States.  Its 
promoters  say  no  plants  are  to  be  shut  down. 
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ThiOeatli  ^"  ''*""  ''^*''''  ^^  '"  '"'■'  '''^'^-  '''"*  ^"'" 
Bnd/iHUfa/fc/ neficent  influence  of  Queen  Victoria 
¥iet»ria.  seemed  to  make  for  peace  and  gootl 
will  among  the  nations.  The  common  use  of  sub- 
marine cables  and  the  investiture  of  tbe  wliolo 
world  in  a  network  of  telegra])h  lines,  together 
with  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  daily  press, 
had  transformed  the  world  during  the  reign  of 
that  venerable  monarch  ;  and  so  it  happened  that 
more  people  knew  intimately  about  the  death  and 
funeral  of  Queen  Victoria  than  had  ever  before 
known  or  cared,  at  the  time  of  it,  about  the  death 
of  any  other  individual  on  this  planet.  And  the 
tnkens  of  sympathy  and  respect  were  literally 
world-wide,  not  merely  on  the  part  of  sovereigns 
and  those  in  authority,  but  also  on  the  part 
of  the  plain  citizens  of  many  laniis.  Almost  as 
many  flags  were  at  lialf  ■mast  in  the  United  Ktates 
as  if  the  President  had  died  in  office  ;  and  far 
more  than  if  any  other  American  except  a  Pi-esi- 
dent  should  have  passed  away.  Thepeopleof 
Kngland  were  undoubtedly  grateful  for  the  sin- 
cere and  unaffected  expression  of  feeling  shown 
by  the  whole  American  nation.  Thi-oughoiit  the 
wide  British  realms  there  was,  of  coui-ae,  the  most 
profound  feeling  of  bereavement.  It  is  hard 
oven  to  comprehend  what  the  Queen  meant  to 
the  millions  of  her  subjects  in  India.  Almost 
the  whole  British  nation  put  on  the  garments  of 
mourning.  Apart  from  the  new  King,  Edward 
VII.,  the  most  conspicuous  personage  at  the 
Queen's  funeral  was  her  grandson,  the  Emperor 
of  Grermany  ;  but  there  were  also  pi-esent  the 
sovereigns  of  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Greece,  and 


iiieinbers  of  the  reigning  families  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  death  of  the  Queen,  as  stated 
in  ovir  pages  last  month,  occurred  on  January  22, 
at  her  winter  homo  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
funeral  orcurn-d  on  February  2,  and  the  Queen's 
remains  were  inien-ed  by  the  side  of  those  of  her 
husband,  the  Prin<«  Consort,  in  the  mausoleum  at 
Krogniore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wiiidsor  Cas- 
tle. Nothing  throughout  the  solemn  but  e.-c- 
tremcly  cer<;monious  days, — from  the  death  of 
the  Queen  an<i  the  proclaiming  of  the  new  King 
ti)  the  homeward  journey  of  the  visiting  sovereigns 
after  the  funeral, — iletracted  in  any  way  from  the 
dignity  of  a  transition  so  memorable  that  it  called 
for  the  sinking  of  all  differences,  the  laying  aside 
of  all  party  feeling,  and  (he  display  of  reverence 
toward  Die  dmul  and  loyally  toward  tiio  living. 

The  New  Kin  l''"'i^'"'^"t  assembled  hastily  on  Jan- 
it  aiThi"^  nary  23  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
SpitfHior.  ^^  ^jij,  ^^^  Y^mf^,  and  to  listen  to  brief 
but  eloquent  tributes  to  the  greatness  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  House  of  Conmions  from  Mr.  Bal- 
four as  government  leader,  and  in  the  House  of 
Ltuits  from  tbe  Slartjuis  of  Salisbui'v  as  Prime 
Minister.  The  new  King  entered  upon  his  duties 
not  only  with  the  tact  that  has  always  chai'acter- 
ized  hiin,  but  also  with  a  dignity  and  a  certain 
indication  of  reserve  power  that  had  scarcely  been 
expected.  It  seems  to  be  almost  literally  true 
that  among  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  cogni- 
zant of  his  elevation  to  givat  power  he  has  no 
enemies  or  ill-wishei-s.  1 1  would  Ije  both  idle  and 
ftilile  to  make  any  predictions  an  to  the  way  in 
which  he  will  reign,  or  as  to  the  public  events 
that  will  mark  the  early  future  of  his  career  at 
the  head  of  the  world's  greatest  empire.  On 
February  1 4  tlie  King  opened  the  regular  session 
of  Parliament  in  person,  addressing  Lords  and 
Commons  together  in  the  chamber  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  lie  rode  to  Westminster  in  the  state 
coach  that  was  built  in  1701.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  of  government  and  royalty  is  anything 
done  in  such  goi'geous  fashion,  although  the  wed- 
ding at  The  Hague  last  month  was  also  a  very 
sliowy  affair.  The  English  are  the  only  people 
now  remaining  on  earth  who  take  the  external 
pomp  of  royalty  in  a  deeply  serious  fashion. 
Even  the  Oriental  peoples  would  s.>em  to  have  In- 
come liberalised  beyond  that  point.  There  is 
nothing  in  (iermany  or  Russia  that  faintly  i-esem- 
bles  the  Knglish  ailulation  of  monarchy  as  a  su- 
[ireme  human  status  apart  from  the  exercise  of 
political  power.  Very  much  of  all  this  roya! 
display  in  England  is  like  comic  opera  with  the 
element  of  humor  left  out.  But  probably  the 
King  himself,  who  is  a  thoroughly  modem  man, 
sees  the  inlieient  absurdity  of  it.,  and  is  sustained 
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ill  Ills  llii'Hiriral   jiarl   l>v  n  ffn.'ut  lii 

!'al  i>f  iriwanl 

porltHi  tlie  novoiT 

iiifrriiiieiLl.      Tin.  wluilu  ■ii.'rforit.mi,-. 

1'.  aftiT  uli,  is 

jilele  its  military 

out  of  'luti-n^nc-  to  llie  criiviugK  n 

f  ilio  Knglit<li 

critipisi'iJ  wliat  lip 

piil>l)i-:    nixl    iliP  ii.fw-   Kiiifi   <J.'S(;r 

I'cs    itntiH'jise 

ini.s[ak.'s  ait.l    iin^ 
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[]■  |iart  of  liiB 

crcasod  military  n< 

r..iBinoss.      If  sikOi   lliiiips  ar.i  i<.  1. 

.■  ii.)ii.Mit  all, 

proposals  maiio  tn 

thert-.  is  virtiu-  iii  ilHinjj  tl.i'lii  w.-ll. 

sure  [licm  as  to  t!i 

r*e  *;»,■.    ''■'"'    '^'"'-''*  '^l""''"''   ''■"■ 

;  slrai^'lu[of- 

tliHl    till-    iniiiisrr 

Sptfcuand   u-iiril  aiiil  cori'L'cl    iii   i'\ 

■<TV    Wliy,     iVK 
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lli.-ir  oivii  iril.^n.sl. 

)«nt  in  its  purpose  to  com- 
■ork  in  tlip  Transvaal,  but 
■frarilfd  as  the  government's 
ilculalione.  He  also  ur^'d 
I'ml  view  ihatalonp  with  in- 
vily  tliere  should  Ixi  definite 
lie  jioci-s  wliicli  wonli)  roas- 
r  iiiiniunily  in  case  of  their 
viti^r.  Ml'.  Halfuiir  admitted 
haii  nut  foroseoii  that  the 
s  would  be  so  ill-advised  in 
111  ihat  of  their  country  as  to 
exprpssed  rlie  ]Jiv.'ailiiiy  Hrilish  sPiiiinu'iit.  ilial  (■untiiini'  ihe  struggle.  lie  rejiorted  that  the 
the  war  in  Smith  Africa  must  K-  fou^'ht  to  a  Rii-  horn.'  govi-nuiieiii  was  even  exceeding  the  de- 
isli  and  that  the  bills  must  be  paid.  He  made  matidi;  of  Lord  Kileheiier  in  measures  to  send 
taclCiil  nn'iiliiin  i.f  the  approa<-hini,'  visit  of  his  reiiiforremeiiis.  l-'uilhor.  he  declared  that  the 
S4)H  to  Austvalia,  New  Zealmid,  uml  t'anaihi.  BiK'r  leaders  ilieiuselves  know  that,  as  soon  as  it 
He  alluded  to  bills  that  would  be  introduced  by  bwtomes  possible,  free  institutions  will  l>e  ostab- 
the  gov-^niimmt  itstdf  to  fiiirli.-r  f.iciliiaie  the  Hslici]  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Hedmond,  speaking 
wile  of  hisl I  estates  til  teiiiuUs  i  lo  improvi'  ihe  for  Ireland,  junicsted  emphatically  against  the 
fiictorv  laws  ;  lo  aiii.-iid  the  lil^llor-lil■ell^i.,  svs-  war,  uiid  ileclared  that  he  wonhl  onlv  Ixdieve  in 
tem,  and  to  deal  with  some  oilier  ttiattets  of  l\-  the  coL.nial  support  of  it  when  the"  Australian 
niestic  Coiu'ei II.  hi  the  Hubse([iient  proceed iiifrs  and  ('aniidian  governments  had  each  of  them 
Otthe  .lav,  the  Liberal  leader  ..f  the  House  of  voted  *.".. (1011. (Hill  to  carrv  it  on.  Mr.  Bryce, 
Commons"^.  Sir  Henry  Oamplielinamiernian,  the  well-ktiuwn  Liberal,  iilso  a  high  authority 
dealt  plainly  and  al  length  with  the  paragraphs  in  on  South  .\friean  atfairs.  tiia.le  a  strong  speech, 
the  King's  Bi>eech  relating  to  the  siiiiaiioii  in  argiiing  that  the  government  was  wi-ong  in  de- 
South    Africa.      Sir    Henry    (inilinchingly    sup-      inanding  unconditional  surrender  from  the  Boers, 
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nrl  taking  the  ground  tliat  it  would  be  far  bet- 
jr  for  England  not  to  convert  the  Hoiith  Afri' 
an  republics  into  eelf-governiiig  colonies,  but  to 
■ave  ihem  as  protected  states  disarmed  and  free 
roni  foreign  interference. 

,      It  was  understood  that  King  Edward 
viait^'    would  start  for  Gennany  almost  im- 


visit  of  the  Emperor  as  to  see  his  elder  sister,  the 
KniIM>ror's  mother,  who  has  for  some  lime  been 
seriously  ill,  and  who  is  not  now  expected  to  re- 
cover. In  accordance  with  castom,  the  King 
placed  all  the  Crown  properties  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government,  and  in  return  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  an  aniple  income  will  be  provided  for 
him  under  the  heading  of  what  is  known  as  the 
■' civil  list."  It  was  expected  that  tlie  ministry 
would  ask  Parliament  to  make  the  King's  annual 
allowance  £500,000,— equal  to  *2, 500,000. 

The  wedding  of  Queen  Willielmina 
ItUTHaaal  '^f  I^olland  occurred  at  Tlie  Hague 
'  on  February  7.  This  pleasant  event 
was  overshadowed  for  the  outside  world  by  the 
univei-sal  interest  in  the  larger  afllairs  of  Hritish 
royalty.  It  aroused  great  enthusiasm,  Lowever, 
aiuong  the  people  of  Holland,  who  are  unani- 
iiiously  devoted  to  tbeir  young  Queen  ;  and  the 
iiffair  was  invested  witii  much  roinance  in  the 
niinds  of  the  populace,  who  regarded  it  as  purely 
a  love  match.  The  status  of  Duke  Henry  of 
Mi.'cklenburg-Schwerin,  who  uow  becomes  the 
I'riiK-e  Consort  of  Holland,  has  been  fixed  very 
largely  upon  the  analogy  furnished  by  the  ar- 
rangements that  were  made  for  Queen  Victoria's 
husijand.  The  young  man's  jKisition  is  not  to  be 
a  humiliating  one.  He  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  government  for  his  support,  but  js  to  receive 
from  the  Queen  herself  iho  income  upon  50,000,- 
000  guilders,  a  sum  equal  to  about  $20, 000, 000. 
In  every  ordinary  sense  he  is  to  be  the  head  of 
tile  house  and  the  family,  and  is  to  represent  the 
Queen  in  all  iier  personal  and  many  of  her  pub- 
lic relations  ;  and  she  on  her  part  agrees  to  ren- 
der liiiu  obedience  as  a  wife.  But  the  law  ex- 
(■m|its  ber  from  obeying  him  in  her  capacity  as 
Queen  ;  and  a  special  statute  was  enacted  which 
relieved  iier  from  the  usual  wedding  promise  of 
agreeing  to  live  with  him  at  any  place  he  might 
choose.  Obviously,  the  Queen  of  Holland  could 
not  on  her  wedding-day  pledge  herself  to  emi- 
grate, on  short  notice,  if  her  (Jernian  spouse  should 
ever  elect  to  try  his  fortune  in  some  other  coun- 
try. Holland's  difficulties  with  Portugal,  since 
that  country  has  become  openly  allied  with  Eng- 
land, over  neutrality  matters  at  Lourenzo  Mar- 
ques, have  been  adjusted. 


,     The  national  unity  shown  on  occasion 

Moft  of        .  ,,  .       \ 

Diicord      of  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign 

in  Snaia.     ^^   England  and    the  marriage  of  a 

sovereign  in  Holland  was  in  marked  contrast  to 

tlie  angry   and    turbulent  discord    provoked    in 

Spain  by  the  wedding  of  a  princess  of  the  royal 

blood.     The  Infanta  Maria,  sister  of  the  young 

King,  and   more  generally  known  as  Mercedes, 

Princess  of  the  Asturias,  was  married  to  Prince 

Charles    of    Bourlwn    on    February    14.       This 


princess  was  born  in  September,  1880.  and  is 
the  eldest  child  of  her  mother,  the  present  Dow- 
ager Queen,  and  the  late  King  Alfonso  XII. 
The  young  King  Alfonso  XI 11'.  is  now  nearly 
fifteen  years  old,  and  lie  was  born  a  few  montlis 
after  his  father's  death.  In  the  interval  pre- 
ceding bis  birth  bis  sister  reigned  as  Queen. 
Tlie-bridegroom,  Prince  Ciiarles.  is  the  son  of  the 
Count  of  Caserta,  the  noted  leader  who  fought 
in  the  Carl ist  war  against  King  Alfonso  XII., 
and  who  has  been  popularly  regarded  ever  since 
as  an  enemy  of  Spain.  Tlie  government  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  King's  mother  as 
Queen  Regent,  and  the  lad's  health  is  not  very 
promising.  In  case  of  liis  death  the  Princess  of 
the  Asturias  would  become  Queen  of  Spain. 
The  Count  of  Caserta,  who  has  alwavs  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  is  himself  the  legitimist  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and  as  such  is  received  at  the 
Vatican.  It  required  a  special  dispensation  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen  Regent  to  allow  this  Carl- 
ist  leader  to  return  to  Spanish  soil  to  attend  the 
wedding.  The  Pope  is  said  to  have  warmly  ap- 
proved this  match,  and  presumably  the  Queen 
Regent  looks  upon  it  as  the  best  way  by  which 
to  restore  the  breach  between  the  two  branches 
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of  the  Spanish  House  of  Bourbon  and  to  prevent 
future  Carlist  outbreaks.  But  a  great  part  of  llie 
people  of  Spain  regard  the  experiment  as  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  look  upon  it  as  reactionary  in 
the  most  extreme  eense.  The  Republicans  are 
more  formidable  in  Spain  than  the  Carlists  ;  and 
this  attempt  to  propitiate  tlie  medieval  element 
can  only  result  in  stirring  up  to  greater  activity 
the  modern  and  liberal  masses.  It  became  neces- 
sary, m  order  that  the  wedding  might  go  on,  to 
suspend  civil  government  in  Madrid  and  put 
General  Weyler  and  liis  soldiers  in  full  cliarge, 
under  strict  military  law.  A  latge  part  of  the 
membership  of  Farliament  made  its  disapproval 


of  the  wedding  plainly  manifest ;  and  moba  and 
riots  were  innumerable  throughout  Spain.  Wey- 
ler enforced  a  close  censorship  of  the  Madrid 
press.  The  trouble  in  Spain  is  by  no  means  due 
to  this  royal  wedding  alone,  but  is  connected  with 
widespread  industrial  disturbances.  The  labor 
movement  has  taken  on  groat  activity,  and  strikes 
have  been  prevailing  everywhere.  There  prom- 
ises to  be  a  working  political  alliance  between 
the  Socialists  and  the  Liberals,  and  the  outlook 
is  not  a  calm  one.  There  is  intense  feeling 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  Clericalism  in  general. 


Thus,  if  Cari- 
ism  is  no  longer 
a  n  immediate 
danger  to 
Spain,  social- 
ism and  re  pub - 


becoming  a  dis- 
tinct menace  to 
the  existing  or- 
der. In  spite 
of  political  dis- 
tude    i 


Spain,  the 


of  late  been  : 
fresh  awaken- 
ing of  interest 
in  matters  of 
an  artistic  na- 
ture ;  and  the 
monumental  in 

architecture  and  sculpture  continues  to  appeal 
strongly  to  the  Spanieli  taste.  As  inslances,  we 
publish  herewith  small  pictures  of  two  statues  re- 
cently erected,  one  in  honor  of  the  great  states- 
man, Canovas,  whose  assassination  is  fresh  in  the 
American  memory,  conspicuously  placed  in  Ma- 
drid ;  while  the  other  is  a  statue  in  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  old  university  at  Seville,  in  honor 
of  a  great  educator,  Rodrigo  de  Santaella,  xhv. 
founder  of  the  university. 

Auttria'a  *^o"'^'''oiis  in  the  Austro- Hungarian 
chroKic  empire  have  not  been  so  turbulent  as 
Troauet.  j„  Spain  ;  but  the  new  parliament, 
recently  elected  amid  scenes  of  disorder  and  riot, 
has  proved  to  be  even  more  of  a  Babel  and  a 
bear-garden  than  its  recent  predecessors.  Every- 
thing in  Austrian  politics  seems  to  be  tending 
toward  violent  extremes.  The  only  thing  upon 
which  there  is  any  semblance  of  agreement  is  a 
certain  measure  of  loyalty  and  regal-d  for  the 
venerable  emperor,  Francis  Joseph.  In  his  ad- 
dress from  the  throne  thi'  Emperor  intimated 
with  a  good  deal  of  bhintness  that  if  parliamen- 
tary institutions  could  not  work  better  in  llie 
future  than  they  had  been  working  in  the  recent 
past,  Austria  miglit  have  to  dispense  with  them. 
In  other  wonis,  the  throne  itself  is  threatening 
Austria  with  a  resumption  of  the  absolutism  of 
church  and  state  that  prevailed  before  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  new  election  re- 
sulted in  gains  by  the  radical  opponents  of  the 
clerical  party,  and  in  the  relative  growth  of  those 
"pan-German"  cliques  that  more  or  less  openly 
predict  the  break-up  of  Austria,  and  that  are  pre- 
pared to  advocate  union  with  the  German  empire. 
Hungary  has  been  experiencing  violent  strikes. 
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The  close  relationB  now  existing  be- 
i«"  tween  the  English  King  and  the  Ger- 
""""■  man  Kmperor,  and  that  are  regarded 
England  as  pointing  toward  very  intimate 
re  relations  between  the  two  governments, 
not  much  liked  i)y  the  Germans  themselves. 
high  honorary  appointment  conferred  upon 
English  commander-in-chief,  Lord  Roberts, 


birthday  occurred  on  January  27;  and,  as  he 
informed  the  nation  in  a  message  oBicial!y  pub- 
lished on  February  1,  he  kept  his  birthday 
"tliis  year  in  silent  contemplation  by  the  bier 
of  this  noble  sovuj'eign  "  (Queen  Vieloria).  In 
closing  the  address  he  said;  "May  God  still 
graciously  protect  all  classes  and  members  of  the 
German  nation,  and  bless  German  fidelity,  Ger- 
man  industry,  and   German 


.he  German  Emperor,  was  thoroughly  dis- 
ful  to  the  German  public  and  press.  Some 
5me  expressions  of  this  feeling  were  punished 
fe-majeste  with  prompt  rigor.  An  important 
nan  paper  remarked  last  month  tliat  one 
)n  for  the  Emperor's  new  cordiality  toward 
laud  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whereas 
ice,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  had  wholly 
d  to  live  up  to  German  expectations  in  the 
er  of  accepting  Count  von  Waldersee  as  UU' 
icted  commander-in-chief  in  China,  the  Eng- 
troops  had  obeved  the  German  Field  Mar- 
implicitly  by  special  instruction  from  Lord 
jbury, — but  for  which  von  Waldersee's  posi- 
would  have  been  bitterly  humiliating.  Ger- 
land-holding  is  largely  that  of  the  powerful 
ocratic  class ;  and  this  so-called  Agrarian 
■est  is  now  successfully  demanding  protec- 
against  the  importation  of  food  from  Rus- 
America,  and  elsewhere.  The  great  and  ris- 
Socialist  party  represents  the  manufactur- 
ioterest  in  the  demand  for  free  food  from 
ever  source.  Tlie  government,  a  good  deal 
e  time,  has  been  in  the  illogical  position  of 
g  to  cater  to  botli  interests  by  self-con- 
ctory     policies.      The    German     Emperor's 


There  was  a  roy- 
0/ »;  mS^L  *1  funei-al  at  Vi- 
enna last  month, 
but  outside  of  Southeastern 
Europe  it  attracted  little  at- 
tention. Milan,  who  had 
eleven  years  ago  abdicated 
the  throne  of  Servia,  and  who 
had  recently  been  driven 
from  the  little  kingdom  by 
his  own  son  and  successor 
Alexander,  died  at  the  Aus- 
trian capital.  5'he  fickle  Ser- 
vians mobbed  the  palace  at 
^  -■■  Sofia  and  objurgated  the 

young  King  because  hewould 
not  go  to  his  father's  funeral. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  all  the  officers  of  his 
court  and  the  high  officials 
of  the  Austrian  Government 
joined  in  paying  funeral  honors  to  the  memory  of 
Milan,  who  was  buried  at  a  convent  in  Hungary. 
Negotiations  in  China  have  not  been  making  rapid 
progress,  and  little  that  is  favorable  can  be  re- 
ported for  the  month  that  comes  under  our  sur- 
vey. The  Boers  were  active  last  month  in  guerrilla 
attacks  on  British  soil  in  Cape  Colony.  The 
mortality  among  the  British  troops  is  great,  and 
continues  to  average  about  200  a  week  from  dis- 
ease. Numerous  small  engagements  have  not 
resulted  in  great  loss  on  either  side.  On  Febru- 
ary 6  it  was  announced  that  tlie  government  would 
send  30,000  additional  mounted  troops  to  the  aid 
of  General  Kitchener.  In  France  the  foremost 
topic  has  continued  to  be  the  pending  law  against 
the  religious  orders,  which  has  been  undergoing 
elaborate  debate  in  Parliament,  with  very  strong 
anti-clerical  majorities.  In  Italy  the  Ministry 
of  General  Pelloux  resigned  on  February  7, 
having  been  defeated  in  Parliament  by  test  vote 
on  the  previous  day.  The  rock  on  which  it  split 
was  its  arbitrary  action  in  dissolving  the  labor 
exciiange  at  Genoa.  The  new  Cabinet,  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  advanced  labor  movement, 
was  announced  on  February  14,  with  Signer 
Zanardelii  at  its  head. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 


January  21,- 


Scimti',  ill  executive  seiwioii,  cou- 
II  of  James  S,  Harlau  aa  Attoniey- 

(ifueral  tor  Porto  Rito The  House  refuses  to  concur 

iij  Ilie  Senate'H  anieudiiiviLta  to  tbe  army  reorganizatiuti 
bill  :  a  confereiici!  committee  is  apiMiiuted. 

.Ittuuary  23. — Both  briiiiKhes  iicjopt  resolutions  of 
symiiatliy  with   the   Hritisli    jieniile   on  the  death  of 

Queen    Victoria The   Seiia(«.    in  executive   session. 

ratifies  tliu  treaty  with  S[miii  (iir  Hie  cession  to  the 
I'nited  ijtiit«)»  of  tlie  islands  of  Sibutu  and  Cagayaii, 

of  the  Philippine  group,  at  a  eoHt  of  J100,0fl0 The 

lliiuxe  patutea  the  bill  to  seixl  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the 
Cramp  claims,  amountiuK  to  something  over  tl, 300,000, 
for  allege<l  damages  on  account  of  the  Government's 
failure  to  turniith  materlala  used  in  the  construction  of 
war'<<htps  with  fullicient  pr(imi>tneHS  ;  the  Senate  hill 
to  extend  the  plncer-miiilug  laws  to  sallQe  lautls  is 
also  paHsed. 

January  2S. — The  Senate  resumes   consideration  of 

the  sliip-sul>sidy  bill The  House  passes  the  District 

of  <'olumbia  appropriation  bill, 

Jauuury  34.— The  war-tax-reductiou  bill,  with  many 
changes  from  the  House  schedule,  anil  effecting  a 
reduction  of  nearly  K0,000,000,  is  reported  in  the  Sen- 

ate The  House  votes  down  ao  amendment  to  strike 

out  from  the  naval  appropriation  bill  provision  for  two 
battleships  and  two  cruisers. 

January  25. — The  Senatt-  receives  a  message  from 
President  McKinley  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Taft 
Philippine  Commission  and  recommending  legisla- 
tion  The  House  adopts  the  conference  committee's 

report  on  the  army  reorganization  bill  and  passes  the 
naval  appropriation  hill. 

January  36.— The  Seiutte  considers  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  ...TheHouseconsidera  the  bill  for  there- 
vision  and  coflification  of  the  postal  laws. 

January  28.— In  the  Senate,  a  [wtition  Is  presented 
from  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  in  the  Philippines, 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  civil  government ;  Mr. 
Towne  (Dem.,  Minn.)  speaks  in  favor  of  granting  itide- 
pendence  to  the  Filipinos,  and  at  the  close  of  hia  speech 
his  successor,  Moses  E.  Clapp  (Rep,),  is  sworn  in  as 
Senator.... The  House  passes  the  hill  to  revise  and  cod- 
ify the  postal  laws. 

January  29. — The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill  and  debates  the  ship-subsidy  bill The  House 

debates  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

January  80.— The  Senate  continues  debate  on  the  ship- 
BUbBtdy  bill The  House  passes  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill. 

January  SI. — The  Seual«,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  25,  adopts 
the  conference  report  on  the  army  reorganization  bill, 

which  Koes  to  President  McKinley  for  liis  signature 

The  House  passes  the  fortifications  appropriation  bill. 

February  1.~In  the  Senate,  amendmentjt  to  the  ship- 
subsidy  bill  are  oflFered  by  itsop|ioneutH The  House 

passes  a  bill  to  pay  claims  tor  property  taken  by  the 
Union  army  in  the  Civil  War. 


bill., 
bill. 

February  4.^ — Both  brauches  unite  in  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  John  Marshall's  inauguration  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Uniteil  States  Supreme  Court ;  addresses 
are  made  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  the  Hun.  Wayne 

MacVeagh The  House  jiasses  the  Senate  bill  tocreate 

a  commission  to  luljudicate  the  claims  of  United  Slates 
citizens  against  Spnl",  so  amended  as  to  refer  the  claims 
tu  the  Court  ol  Claims  ;  a  bill  is  also  passed  to  extend 
national  bank  charters  fur  twenty  years  after  1902. 

February  5.— The  S<-nate  [Misses  the  Districtof  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  and  begins  consideration  of  the 
Military  Academy  appropriation  bill,  agreeing  to  the 
House  amendment  for  the  suppression  of  hazing.  .•  -The 
House  debates  the  post-ofRce  appropriation  bill. 

February  6.— The  Senate  passes  the  war-revenue-re- 
duction bill,  amended  bo  as  to  levy  a  tax  on  so-called 
"bucket-shop"  transactions,  and  the  Military  Academy 
appropriation  bill. 

February  T.— The  Senate  pas-ses  the  pension  appro- 
priation bill  —  The  House  passes  the  post^fflce  ap- 
propria tluu  bill. 

February  8.-  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.)' 
offers  an  aniendment  to  the  army  appropriation  bill 
vesting  in  the  President  jiower  to  govern  the  Philip- 
pines  The  House  passes  1S4  private  pension  bills. 

February  9.— In  the  Senate's  cousideration  of  the 
naval  appropriation  bill  the  provision  for  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  two  battleships  and  two  cruisers  is  stricken  out 

The  House  debates   the  diplomatic  and  consular 

appropriation  bill. 


1 


e  IWOuiie  (New  Torki. 
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February  11.— The  Senat«  posaeit  the  narikl  appropriit- 
tion  bill  aiid,  in  executive  sesHion,  confirms  tlie  oonii- 
nations  of  General  Miles  to  l:>e  lieutenant-general  and 
Geiierala  Youni;,  Cbaffee,  aud  MacArthur  to  be  niajor- 

t^iierais The  Houne  pasites  tbe  diplomatic  and  con- 

Riilar  appropriation  bill  and  sends  the  war-revenue- 
ri'ductiiHi  bill  to  conference;  Representative  Uaboock 
(Hep.,  Wis.)  introduces  a  bill  placing  steel  products  on 

February  13.— The  Senat*  considers  the  agricultural 


a  join 


convention  the  t 
brunches  of  Congress 
witness  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  tbe 
Stiites;  McKinley  and 
Koiisevelt  are  declared 
elected  President  and 
Vice-Prvsident,  res|>ect- 
ively The  Semite  pilos- 
es t  he  bill  of  Mr.  Fiiraker 
(Ke|>.,  Uhio)  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Haivaiinn 
currency  ;  in  executive 
se-^ion  the  noininationH 
of  briRadier-genernlh  ai'e 
condnned. 

februiiry  1*-15.  —  The 
SeliAt«  passes  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation 
bill.. ..The  Housed^ 
bates  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  hill. 


POLITICS  A 


Q  GOVERNMENT -AMERICAN. 


January  21. — Tlie  State  Department  at  Washington 
issues  a  warrant  for  tlie  surrender  to  the  Cuban  au- 
thorities of  C.  W.  P,  Neely,  charged  with  embezzle- 
ment  Governor  Odeil  transmits  to  the  Meiv  York 

jA'Kislature  the  report  of  the  New  York  City  charter 
revision  coRiminsion,  with  a,  message  ailvocating  niu- 
nJL-iiial  economy. 

January  23.— United  States  Senators  are  elected,  or 
reelected,  as  follows  :  Arkansas,  James  II.  Berry  (Dem.l: 
Illinois,  Shelby  M.  Cullom  (Rep.) ;  Kansas,  Joseph  B. 
Burton  (Rep.) ;  Minnesota,  Knuie  Kelson  (Rep.)  for 
full  term,  and  Moses  E.  Clapp  (Rep.)  for  short  term  : 
New  Jersey,  William  J.  Sewell  (Rep.) ;  North  Carolina, 
F,  M.  Simmons  (Dem.);  South  DakotA,  Robert  J.  Gam- 
ble (Rep.) ;  TenncKee,  E.  W.  Carttiock  (Dem.)  ;  Texas, 
.1.  W.  Bailey  (Dem.);  Utah,  Thomas  Kearas  (Rep.); 
Went  Virginia,  Stephen  »,  f^lkins  lKe|i ) ;  and  Wyo- 
iiiini.'.  Francis  E.  Warren  (Rep.). 

Jiinuary  29.— The  bill  providing  for  a  single  police 
(-iMiimissioner  iu  New  York  City,  removable  by  mayor 
iir  governor,  is  passed  by  the  Senate  ut  Albany,  by  a 
viit*'  of  81  to  14,  after  the  defeat  of  an  amendment  strik- 
ing out  the  clause  giving  [mwer  of  removal  to  the  gov- 

-Jannary  M.— The  Cuban  Constitutional  Ckinvention 
voles  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  constitution  providing 
fr.r  univerBal  anffrage — The  Delaware  Senate  ratifies 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit«<l  States Sing 


Sing  Prison  is  condemned  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health,  on  account  of  its  nnsanitary  condition. 

February  2.— The  army  reorganization  bill  becomes 
law  by  President  McKinlcy's  signature;  the  War  De- 
partment takes  measures  to  put  it  in  effect  at  once, 

February  3.— Eighteen  Creek  Indians  are  placed  in 
jail  at  Muskegee,  Indian  Territory,  charged  with  treO' 

February  4. — The  Ciiban  Constitutional  Convention, 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  14,  declares  in  favor  of  changing  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  from  the  popular  vote 
to  the  system  of  an  electoral  college  like  that  of  the 
United  States  —  In  execution  of  the  army  reorganiza- 
tion law  the  War  Department  orders  the  sale  of  beer, 
wine,  and  intoxicating  liquors  to  he  discontinued  on  all 
military  reservations  anil  army  transports. 

February  5. — The  Assembly  at  AH>any,  by  a  strict 
party  vote  of  101  to  43,  passes  the  hill  for  a  New  York 
City  single-headed  police  commission,  and  the  bill  is 

sent  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck  tor  his  consideration As 

1ieut«nant-general  under  the  army  reorganization  law, 
President  McKinley  nominates  Nelson  A.  Miles;  as 
major-generals,  Samuel  H.  M.  Young.  Adna  R,  Chaffee, 
and  Arthur  MacArtliur;  and  as  brigadier-generals, 
John  C.  Bates,  Loyd  Wheaton,  George  W,  Davis, 
Tiieodore  Schwan,  Samuel  S.  Sumner,  Leonard  Wood, 
Robert  H.  Hall,  Robert  P.  Hughes,  George  M.  Randall, 
William  A.  Kobb«,  Frederick  D.  Grant,  and  J.  Franklin 

Bell Henry  E.  Youtsey  is  sentenced  in  Kentucky  to 

life  imprisonment  as  a 
principal  in  the  killing 
of  William  Goebel;  he 
protests  his  innocence. 

February  B.— The  Cu- 
ban (Constitutional  Con- 
ventionadoptsthearticle 
of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion refusing  to  recog- 
nize any  debts  con- 
tracted in  the  name  of 
Cuba,  except  those  con- 
tracted by  the  revolu- 
tionary party  .subsequent 
to  February,  IMflo. 

February  1!.-The 
clause  making(ien. -Mai- 
ImoGomezeligibletothB 
Presidency  of  tbe  Cuban 
Rejmhlic  is  adopted  by 
the  Culwn  Constitution- 
al Convention,  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  14. 

February  IS.-The 
Michigan  SiipremeConrt 
holds  that  public  fran- 
chises are  taxable. 
February  14.— President  MrKinley  nominates  Ad- 
mirals Sampson  and  Schley  and  the  other  naval  officers 
who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Santiago  for  advance- 
ment, and  recommends  that  the  thanks  of  Congress  he 
voted  to  them. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVHRNMENT-FOREIGN. 
.Tanuary  21. — The  debate  on  the  proposed  law  govem- 
ins  aa,socialionH  continues  in  the  French  Chamber  ot 
Deputies,  Premier  Waldeck -Rousseau  making  an  im- 
portant  speech   on    the    measure King    Oscar  ot 
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Sweden  and  NorwHy  i 

wfaich  diiriDg  his  recent  illness  were  lutrustefl  to  tue 

Crown  Prfnce, 

January  23.— Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Eniiirees  of  India,  dies  at  Osborne  House,  Isle 

of  Wight,  at  6:30p.m Tlie  Bulgarinn  Cabinet  resigns. 

January  '23.— The  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  in  London, 
and  holds  his  first  council  as  Kinf;,  at  St.  James'  Palace  ; 
the  King  takes  the  oiith,  and  the  counoilorH  all  swear 
allegiance;  the  British  Parliament  assembles;  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Peers  take 
the  oath  to  the  new  King,  Edward  VII.,  and  in  the 
Commons  the  Speaker  and  members  do  the  same. 

January  34. — 'V\iv  Prince  of  Wales  is  proclaimed  King 
Edward  VII.  of  Ureat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Emperor  of 
India,  etc. 

Jauuary  25.— In  the  British  Him-e  of  L.irds,  Lord 
Salisbury  announces  a  message  from  the  King  ;  Lord 
Salisbury  moves  that  nn  iiildress  of  sympathy  be  pre- 
sented to  the  King  on  the  death  of  the  (jueen  ;  in  the 
Commons  Mr.  Balfour  brings  in  the  message  from  the 
King,  which  is  read  from  the  chair  ;  Mr,  Balfour  moves 
the  address  to  the  Kinfi :  the  aildress  is  passed  in  both 
hoti-^es. 

January  30.— Chancellor  von  BUlow  announces  in  the 
Pruxslan  Diet  the  govemment'M  intention  to  protect 
agricultural  interests  by  raising  duties. 

January  39.— In  the  French  Chamlier  the  religious 
orders  are  defended  by  two  priests ;  the  amendments 
proposed  by  them  are  i-ejected  by  large  majorities. 

January  31.— The  French  Chamber  iwisse.f  clause  I  of 
the  associations  bill  by  a53  voles  to  93. 

February  1. — The  body  of  Queen  .Victoria  is  taken 
from  Osliorne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Portsmouth, 
amid  a  great  military  and  naval  displa}'. 

February  3.^The  body  of  Queen  Victoria  is  conveyed 
from.  Portsmouth  to  London,  and  thence  to  Windsor 
Castle. 

February  4. — The  body  of  Queen  Victoria  is  entombed 
at  Frogniore  Mausoleum.  Windsor,  beside  that  of  the 
Prince  Consort — The  Austrian  Reichsrath  Is  opened. 

February  l^ — In  the  Italian  Parliament  the  govern- 
ment is  defeated  on  a  test  vote. 

February  7.— The  wedding  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  of 
Holland  and  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
lakes  place — The  Italian  ministry  resigns. 

February  8.— The  British  Government  invites  tenders 
for  an  issue  of  £11,000,000  of  exchequer  bonds,  with 
Interest,  at  3  per  cent. 

February  M.— King  Edward  VII.  opens  the  British 
Parliament  In  pei'son,  reading  his  speech  from  the 
throne — The  Princess  of  the  Asturias  is  married  at 

Madrid  to  Prince  Charles  at  Bourbon Martial  law 

is  proclaimed  at  Madrid  because  of  popular  disturliances 

aroused  by  the  royal  weilding New  Liberal  Italian 

ministry  formed  under  Signer  Zanardelli. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
January  37.— The  (lerman   Emperor  is  appointed  to 
be  a  Held-ntarBhal  of  the  British  army,  the  occasion  be- 
ing the  anniversary  of  his  birthday. 

January  80.— The  orgiinixation  of  The  Hague  Court 
of  Arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  international  dis- 


February  3.— The  Emperor  of  Germany,  I 


i  kimisnf 


Portugal  and  Greece, 
and  the  crown  princes 
o(  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den take  part  In  the 
taueral  ceremonies 
of  Queen  Victoria  in 
London. 

February  7.  —  Sail- 
ors from  the  United 
States  training-ship 
Laneasler  are  set 
upon  by  a  crowd  of 
Venezuelans  In  the 
streets  of  I^a  Guayra 
and  severely  beaten. 

February  ]1.— The 
State  Department  at 

THE  LATK  HRSJAHIN  I).  SII.T.IMAN.  WashiugtOO      notifies 

{Yule's  oldest  grHciun I e. I  Venezuela  that  even 

in  case  of  a  decision 

by  the  Vene7:nelan  courts  In  the  dispute  over  asphalt 

grants  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  i-e»ieiv 

the  decision  and  to  demand  reparation  for  injury. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

January  23.— The  foreign  ministers  meet  in  Peking 
and  agree  ona  reply  to  the  Chinese  note. ...The  Rus- 
sians finish  handing  over  the  Shan-hai-kwan  Railway 
to  the  Germans. 

January  33.— Admiral  Alejteiff  addresses  a  letter  to 
Admiral  Seymour  complaining  of  the  dispatch  of  a 
British  gunboat  to  the  Elliot  and  Blonde  islands,  on  the 
ground  that  these  are  Russian  territory. 

January  35.— The  Russians  refuse  to  take  any  share 
in  the  fnrtitlcfttions  of  Ching-wan-tao..,. Prince  Ching 
and  Li  Hung  Chang  request  the  transfer  of  the  Far> 
bidden  City  to  the  Chinese,  In  order  to  prepare  for  the 
Emperor,  but  the  powers  refuse. 

January  30. — Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  re- 
quest the  appointment  of  Sheiig  and  Chang-fo  to  neslst 
them  in  the  negotiations.  Count  von  Waldersee's  plan 
for  the  evacuation  of  China  by  the  foreign  troops  Is  su  1 1- 
mitted  to  the  various  governments, 

January  .SO.— Missionaries  at  Peking  ask  the  Ameri' 
can  and  British  representatives  to  see  that  aeilqnate 
protection  is  assured  them  in  the  negotiations. 

February  3.— The  Russian  minister  at  Peking  states 
that  his  government  will  refuse  tii  consent  to  the  eie- 
cution  or  Prince  Tuan. 

February  6. — A  list  of  twelve  Chinese  olilciala  whose 
execution  is  demanded  by  the  foreign  ministers  ia  made 
pliblif  at  Peking. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

January  31 ,— The  Boersattack  the  electric-light  works 

at  Brorkpan  and  seriously  damage  the  plant A  party 

of  fifty  Boers,  imoppusud,  carry  aft  eighty  horses  and 
other  goods  at  Aberdeen,  in  Ca|>e  Colony. 

January  23.— A  special  body  o(  ixilice,  in  number 
about  twenty,  surrender  to  the  Boers  at  Devondale, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Vryburg  ;  (he  Boers  take  all  t)ie 
horses,  saddles,  and  rifles,  and  then  release  the  men. 

January  2S.— A  train  with  l^ird  Kitchener  and  » 
number  of  troops  going  toward  Middleburg  Is  fired 
upon  by  the  Boers ;  the  British  drive  the  Boers  off. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


iiiiportAnt  changes  In  the  carriculum,  greatly  extend' 
Ing  the  elective  aytiteiu. 

February  4. — John   Marshall  Diiy  ia   generally  ob- 

servM  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  I'nit«d  States Mrs. 

Carrie  Nation,  after  an  armed  crusiide  against  illegal 
liquor-selling  in  Wichita,  and  other  Kansas  cities, 
makes  an  attack  on  a  Topeka  retlaurant  where  liquor 
is  sold,  but  is  overpowered  and  arrestetl .  later  she  la 
released.    (See  tiage  26(1.) 

February  5. — Mrs.  Carrie  Nation  wreek-t  a  saloon  nt 
Topeka,  Kan,,  and  is  arrested,  but  released 

February  IE.— As  the  result  ot  an  explosion  in  a  coal 

mine  at  Xainaimo,  B.  C.,  60  miners  are  Imprisoned 

Arrangements  for  the  consolidation  of  the  leading 
steel-making  concerns  of  the  United  States  are  an- 
nounced as  well  under  way.    (See  jage  278.) 


of  theiin 


lortl 
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January  30.— De  M'et  crosses  tile  BloemfautL'in-I^aily- 
brand  line  near  Israel's  Poort. 

Ffhruary  8. — General  Kitchener  reports  the  capture 
by  the  Bob'tn  of  a  British  post,  at  Modderfontein,  near 
Kriluersdorp,  in  the  Transviial ;  the  prisoners  are  re- 
leased later. 

February  4.— General  Kitchener  reports  the  capture 
:if  a  Boer  gun  and  the  killing  of  16  Boer  invaders  of 

February  6.— The  British  war  office  announceH  that 
(ieiieral  Kitchener  will  be  n!inforce<I  by  30,000  mounted 
ti-<)0|>s,  in  addition  to  the  South  Africati  levies;   this 

decision  Isdue  to  recent  Boer  activity It  is  announced 

Ihiit  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad  has  been  cut  by  the 

lloers.  Tii  kilometers  from  Ijourenrjj   Marques The 

liriti«h  columns  working  eastward  occupy  Ermeio,  a 
larjle  force  of  Boers,  estimated  at  T.OOO,  under  Louis 

Botha,  retiring  eastward Ijoww  Botha,    with  2,000 

men.  attacks  General  Smith-Dorrien  at  Orange  Camp, 
Bolhvrell:  he  is  repulsed  after  severe  fighting,  the 
Boers  losings  officers :-.nd  20  men  killed,  Hud  the  British 
34  men  killeil,  besides  many  wounded  on  both  hides. 

February  14.— Iiord  Kitchener  reports  his  troops  en- 
^ged  with  De  Wet's  force  north  of  Phillpstown,  with 
lew  cHKualties  on  either  side. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

January  22. — The  Grand  Opera  House  and  several  ad- 
jacent buildings  at  Cincinnati  are  burned,  with  a  loss 

i)f  *1.000.000 A  hurricane  in  the  Herre  district  o( 

N.irwiiy  sinks  many  boats,  destroy.s  buildings,  and 
kills  :15  persons. 

.January  33.— A  buBineH.s  block  in  Montreal,  includ- 
in^J!  the  Board  of  Trade  building,  is  burned  with  a  loss 
■if  |p.I.500,(JOO. 

.Iiiiiuary  26.— Tlie  Poiie  issues  an  encyclical  on  Chris- 
ti^in  democracy. 

January  38.— By  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  J/o((a7ld! 
at  the  entrance  to  the  river  Maas,  16  persons  are 
drowned. 

Jnnnary  30.— The  Yale  University  corporation  miik.-s 


Januarj-  31.— Prof.  Elisha  Gray,  one  of  the  ii 

of  the  telephone,  66 Col.  Frank  Frtderick   Hilder, 

geographer  and  ethnologist,  05 Dr.   Danckelmann, 

director  ot  forestry  for  Prussia,  69. 

January  32.— Queen  Victoria,  83. 

January  23.— Gen.  John  P.  Shanks,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber ot  Congress  from  Indiana,  T5 fiewis  A.  Roberts. 

founder  ot  the  Boston  publishing  house  of  Roberts 
Bi-others,  OT. 

January  24.— Benjamin  D.  SiUiman,  for  several  years 
the  oldest  living  gradiial«  of  Yale,  95. 

January  25.— Baron  Wilhelm  von  Rothschild,  head  ot 
the  famous  lianking  house.  73. 

January  27.— Giuseppe  Verdi,  the  Italian  composer,  87. 

Jaiuiary  38,— Count  Joseph  V.  Gurko,  the  Russian 
general,  73. 

January  29.- Rev.  Hugh  Reginald  Hawais,  English 

clergyman,  writ«r,  and  lecturer,  63 Vicomte  Henri 

de  Bornier,  the  French  poet  and  dramatist,  T5. 

I'ebmary  1.— Dr.  FitJiedward  Hall,  an  authority  on 
etymology,  75. 

February   2.— Ex-Congressman  George   D.   Tillman, 

T6 Prof.  Henry  Clay  Whiting,  of  Dickinson  College, 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  56. 

February  4. — I'homas  R,  Jackson,  architect,  75 Ed- 
ward J.  Hopkins,  a  well-known  English  church  mu- 
sician, 83 Ex-Judge  Robert  B.  Todd,  of  Louisiana.  73. 

February  5.— Prof.  Edward  Elbrldge  Salisbury,  the 

distinguished   philologist  of   Yale    University,   87 

Prof.  John  Potter  .Marshall,  o(Tutt«  College,  77 Ad- 
dison Cainmack,  a.  retired  Wall  Street  stock  broker. 
75 Kx-Congressman  Charles  J.  Gilman,  ot  Maine,  77. 

February  6.— Dr.  Eliphatet  Nott  Potter,  former  presi- 
dent of  Union  College.  65. 

February7.—Giles  Bacon  Kellogg,  oldest  living  gradu- 
ate of  Williams  College,  00. 

February  10.— Representative  Albert  D.  Shaw,  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  59. 

Febniary  11.— Ex-King  Milan  of  Servia,  4T. 

February  13. — Don  Ramon  de  Campoamor,  Spanish 
poet,  philosopher,  and  statesman,  84. 

February  14.- Ex-Congressman  James  Monroe  Jack- 
son, ot  West  Virginia,  76. 

February  15. — Maurice  Thompson,  the  novelist,  S7 

Kx-United  Stales  Senator  Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  ot  North 
Dakota.  60. 


SOME    RECENT    FOREIGN    CARTOONS. 


From  Mxinlhint  [Loodoii). 
here  a  Gernmu  carloon  attnckiDg  Mr.  Cbaniberlaiii  on 
the  score  of  the  fearful  inortalit]'  in  South  Africa ;  yet 
some  foreign  cartoonists  went  mui-li  further,  and  drew 
pictureH  in  whith  they  attributed  thedeath  of  the  Queen 
herKelf  to  the  strenuous  policy  ot  her  Colonial  Minister. 
This,  of  course,  Is  unfairly  pereonHl.    Mr.  Chamberlain 

"^"^  ' '  ■-"■■ — '■  is  a  lemii'r  of  English  policy,  but  he  cannot  lead  for  a 

RKQuiKBCAT  IN  PACE.  single  day  unless  Bustained  by  bis  collengnea  of  the 

From  Punch  (London).  Cabinet,  by  th^  lIou«s  of  Parliament,  by  the  reigning 

I_  ,  .        .  .,.,,_..       sovereign,  anil  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 

T  turned  out  that  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Tennlel  e   .  j         i  k  j 

from  Puitc'l  came  at  a  moment  almost  coincident 
with  the  clone  of  tlie  great  Victorian  era,  the  current 
history  ot  which  he  had  recorded  in  so  brilliant  a  way 
for  half  a  century.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Samboiirtie,  who 
takes  bis  place  ai<  leailing  cartoonist  on  Piiluh,  and 
whose  work  we  have  ott*n  reproduced,  paid  his  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Queen  Victoria  in  Pmitft  for  January 
30.  The  issue  of  Piinrh  fur  that  week  was  of  a  me- 
morial nature,  and  a  great  number  of  cartoons  which 
had  appeared  In  former  years  on  important  occasions  iu 
the  Queen's  history  were  reprinted.  In  the  present  de- 
sign Mr.  Sainbourne  represents  the  British  sisterhood 
ot  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  Au'tralia,  Xew  Zealand, 
Cape  Colony,  Canada,  and  India  as  gathered  about  a 
central  figure  symbolical  of  England. 

Generally  speaking,  the  numerous  pictorial  tributes 
to  the  memory  ot  Victoria. — whether  PInglish,  Euro- 
pean, or  American, — while  expressive  of  prriiier  feeling,  ■* 
were  conventional  rather  than  original ;  and  a  fair  Sam-       A  Ucrtuiia  curtuori  d< 
pie  ot  them  is  the  one  from  Motmshlne  reproduced  on                               'or  "' 
this  page.    There  may  be  some  incongruity  In  placing                               From 


SOME  RECENT  FOREIGN  CARTOONS. 


(Tlie  Uitlaiulera  clamor  to  go  bac 

The  extraordinary  situation  in  South  Africa  has  the  Soulh  African  Review.  Oneof  them  well  presents 
had  the  effect  tc  stimulate  all  brftiiches  of  joumtil-  Mr.  Krilgt-r's  pathetic  positioQ  in  Europe,  tn  his  fruit- 
Ism  at  Cape  Town,  although  the  rigidity  of  the  censor-  less  attempts  to  secure  govemniental  encouragement 
ship  at  Jobaonesburg  and  Pretoria  has  destroyed  the  in  the  direction  of  arbitration.  The  otiier  showx,  with 
former  spontaneity  and  force  of  the  Transvaal  press.  more  crudity  but  even  greater  force,  the  painful  plight 
We  publish  on  this  page  two  recent  South  African  car-  of  the  Entfllsh  soldiers  aud  the  refugee  TJitlanderH,  in 
toons,  one  from  the  Onpeiiegtslcr  and  the  other  from  vlewoftheterrlfyingubiquityof  Gen.ChriBtiauDeWet. 


Fmin  theS'mfh  Aftlrnn  Bfrlnn  (CupaTown). 
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The  very  cynical  cartoon  on  this  [lage  from  the  Cri  dc  meiit  in  Gennany  townnl  the   United   States.    That 

ParU  represents,  better  than   »  whole  page  of  mere  feeliii)^  is  not  ao  much  hostility  as  an  exasperated  envy 

words,  the  milrt  European  sympathy  with  his  cause— so  of  whnt  seems  to  be  Uncle  Sam's  unlimited  run  of  good 

lacking  in  any  practical  purpose  to  lielp  him — that  is  luck.   Germany  lias  lately  measured  almost  everything 

driving  President  KrUger  to  despair.    The  other  car-  with  commercial  yardsticks,  and  the  growth  of  A.mer- 

toon  on  this  page,  from  the  Berlin  comic  paper  Klad-  ican  manufactures  and  trade  gives  ground  in  Gernuny 

demdattch,  is  a  good  expression  of  the  existing  setiti-  for  alternate  outbursts  of  admiration  and  ot  spleen. 


I— From  Cri  dt  Porfc. 


SOME  RECENT  FOREIGN  CARTOONS. 


\  AFiBHNOoH,  PARADC— From  Der  ITiihre  Jacob  (Stattgart). 


From  UDi  (Berlin). 
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Obirbb  OmCTAi.:  Well,  the  Empreaale  away  at  present; 
bnt  7<nir  accoante  bIibII  be  forwarded.  Bentlemen,  and  no 


nil;  place  where  Europe  can  be  touched  U  t 
stomach. 


donbt  her  Imperial  Hajestjr  will  attend  to  them  a 


SOME  RECENT  FOREIGN  CARTOONS. 


AND  BE  KILLED.— From  the  WettmlniUr  OaxelU  (London). 


The  {Mwen  becan  qaite  rlshtl?  by  all  pulling  oi 
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BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world  : 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.    The  tide  of  blooti  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity  till  now. 
Now  doth  it  turn. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was, 

For  heaven  doth  know  so  shall  the  world  perceive. 

That  I  liave  turned  away  my  former  self. 

So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 

—Henry  IV.,  Act  5. 

I  have  a  horror  of  gambling,  and  should  always  do 
my  utmost  to  discourage  others  who  have  an  inclina- 
tion for  it,  as  I  consider  that  gambling,  like  intemper- 
ance, is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  which  the  country 
could  be  afflicted  with.— Letter  from  the  Prince  to  the 
late  Archhishop  Benson^  Aiigiist  IS^  1891. 

"  pRINCE  HAL  is  dead,  and  no  mistake  !  '^ 
A  was  the  exclamation  which  burst  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  knew  the  Prince  of  Wales 
well,  after  the  King  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance at  St.  James'  Palace  on  the  day  after  his 
mother's  death. 

"  It  was  amazing,"  said  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  **the 
change  which  we  all  noticed  in  the  King.  The 
Prince  whom  we  knew  so  well  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.  In  his  place  there  stood  a  new  be- 
ins:,  between  whom  and  ourselves  there  had  sud- 
denly  sprung  up  an  invisible  but  potent  barrier. 
There  was  a  dignity  which  we  had  never  seen 
before,  and  we  felt  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
a  king." 

The  speaker  was  not  a  nobleman  given  to  hys- 
terics, and  the  impression  made  upon  him  was 
very  deep.  With  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
Albert  Edward  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  In 
his  place  there  stood  Edward  VII.,  not  weighed 
down,  but  rather  inspired  and  lifted  up,  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  sovereignty. 

L— FROM  PRINCE  TO  KING. 

The  unthinking  may  deride  the  possibility  of 
such  a  sudden  transformation,  and  may  ridicule 
the  idea  that  an  event  so  natural  and  inevitable 
as  the  death  of  an  old  lady  could  have  changed 
the  outward  appearance  and  infused  a  new  spirit 
into  the  body  of  her  son.  But  those  who  re- 
mertiber  the  immense  tradition  which  surrounds 
and  to  some  extent  glorifies  the  English  throne 
will  see  nothing  improbable  or  unnatural  in  the 


effect  which  this  event  produced  upon  the  latest 
of  our  sovereigns.  Shakespeare  in  a  famous 
scene  has  described  a  more  miraculous  transfor- 
mation, wliich  was  effected  when  the  deatli  of 
Henry  IV".  made  Madcap  Hal  one  of  the  soberest 
and  most  resolute  of  English  monarchs.  The 
consciousness  of  his  inheritance,  the  subtle  but 
potent  influence  of  his  monarchical  succession, 
compared  with  which  the  influence  of  apostolical 
succession  ui)on  the  clergy  is  but  a  trifle  light  as 
air,  would  suffice  to  explain  the  change.  Twen- 
ty four  hours  before,  the  Prince  had  been  a 
cipher  in  the  state.  He  was  heir- apparent,  no 
doubt,  but  he  was  outside  the  machine,  a  master 
of  ceremonies,  a  leader  of  society.  The  conse- 
cratmg  touch  of  supreme  responsibility  had 
never  been  laid  upon  his  head.  When  the 
Queen  breathed  her  last,  the  demise  of  the 
crown — to  quote  the  old  phrase — made  hi  in 
actual  sovereign  of  the  world-wide  empire  of 
Britain.  He  stepped  in  one  moment  from  the 
outer  court  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  very  arcanum 
of  the  constitution.  To  others  it  may  seem  a 
mere  figure  of  speech  to  speak  of  the  army  and 
the  navy  as  becoming  his  army  and  his  navy  ; 
but  to  the  Prince  it  is  a  very  real  thing. 

THE    STEADYING    INFLUENCE    OP    RESPONSIBILITY. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  son  of  Victoria  not 
to  take  his  sovereignty  seriously.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion, or  rather  it  was  tlie  fashion,  in  some  quarters 
to  treat  the  position  of  the  sovereign  in  a  consti- 
tutional state  as  being  little  more  than  that  of  a 
mere  figureliead  of  the  civil  state.  The  Queen, 
however,  never  for  a  moment  entertained  such  a 
conception  of  her  royal  duties  ;  and  her  successor, 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  had  been  so  long 
jealously  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  crown,  might  naturally  regard 
them  even  more  seriously  than  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign. Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view  ;  and  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  during  all 
the  sixty  years  of  his  life  the  Prince  has  had 
nothing  but  a  very  distant  view  of  the  actual 
exercise  of  sovereign  power.  Wisely  or  unwisely, 
Queen  Victoria  was  of  an  excessively  jealous 
disposition  in  all  that  related  to  the  crown.  So 
far  from  making  the  Prince  an  understudy  and 
preparing  him  to  take  her  place  whenever  she 
might  be  invalided  or  indisposed,  she  rigorously 
restricted  him  to  the  performance  of  ceremonial 
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functions.  He  was  never  lier  confidential  ad- 
viser on  affairs  of  state.  His  one  duty,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  in  the  eyes  of  bis  august 
mother,  was  to  efface  himself,  to  abstain  reli- 
giously from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  upon 
public  affairs.  The  Prince  was  not  merely  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  Queen  ;  he  was  brought  up 
to  honor  and  obey  his  mother,  and  his  filial  affec- 
tion was  never  devoid  of  a  certain  element  of 
fear.  But  on  that  day  when  he  was  proclaimed 
King,  he  suddenly  found  himself  invested  in  a 
single  moment  with  all  the  vague  mysteries,  un- 
defined and  undefinablo,  of  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty, from  which  he  had  all  his  life  been  so 
rigorously  shut  out.  It  is  not  much  wonder  that 
the  effect  of  so  instantaneous  a  change  made 
itself  visible  even  to  every  observer. 

KING    AT    LAST. 

He  looked  a  king — yes,  every  inch  a  king  ; 
and  to-day  his  subjects  are  looking  forward  with 
expectant  hope  to  see  him  display  ou  the  great 
field  on  which  he  has  a  right  to  preeminent  do- 
main. Many  of  the  associates  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  that  their  old 
companion  of  the  former  days  shouh^  be  capable 
of  blossoming  out  in  one  year  into  a  serious  sov- 
ereign. Those  who  writ  him  down  after  his 
seeming  questioned  whether  he  were  capable  of 
the  high  mission  of  playing  the  great  r61e  in  the 
governance  of  his  realna  which  had  been  so  long 
filled  by  his  mother.  Those,  however,  who  en- 
joyed his  intimacy  maintained  that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  he  would  like  better  tlian  to  essay  his 
powers  in  this  new  field.  He  had  cast  wistful 
and  envious  eyes  at  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
others  who  long  before  they  attained  their  sixti- 
eth year  were  vested  with  all  the  ])anoply  of 
sovereignty.  Many  years  ago  the  Prince  com- 
mented somewhat  plaintively  upon  the  difference  ^ 
between  him  and  his  nephew,  the  Kaiser.  "  Look 
at  my  nephew,"  he  said.  *'  He  is  but  a  youth  ; 
he  is  the  center  of  everything,  he  orders  every- 
thing, directs  everything,  is  everything  ;  whereas 
I  am  not  allowed  to  do  anything  at  all." 

THE    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    KAISER. 

Some  have  even  gone  further  than  this,  and 
maintained  that  he  has  even  cherished  the  ambi- 
tion of  being  as  influential  in  the  British  empire 
as  the  Kaiser  is  in  Germany.  Ten  years  ago  a 
writer  in  lAppincolC s  Magazine^  of  the  name  of 
Frank  A.  Burr,  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
^Prince's  view  of  the  r61e  of  monarch  in  the 
British  Constitution  which  will  be  read  to-day 
with  some  misgivings  in  many  quarters.  Mr. 
Burr  declared  that  the  Prince  and  the  German 
Emperor  saw  eye  to  eye  upon  this  question,  and 


added  the  prediction  that  <*  when  the  time  comes 
for  Albert  Edward  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov 
ernment  he  will  hold  them  with  even  a  firmer 
hand  than  does  his  mother.  While  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  dominate  England  as  the 
Emperor  does  Germany,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  the  two  nations,  still  he  would 
impart  a  new  vigor  to  government  such  as  Great 
Britain  has  not  known  for  many  years."  In  Mr. 
Burr's  opinion,  such  a  change  would  not  be  un- 
welcome >)y  his  pubjocts.  He  adds  that  Mr. 
Chauncey  Depcw  was  of  opinion  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  he  had  , 
ever  met,  one  so  full  of  practical  resources  that  . 
he  had  a  rit^ht  to  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
remarkable  man. 

Most  Englishmen  will,  however,  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  when  he 
said : 

But  whatever  may  happen  in  Germany,  it  is  certain 
that  we  could  not  have  the  King  of  England  uprearing 
his  crest  in  this  ostentatiously  heroic  fashion.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  shown  of  lat«  years,  at  all  events, 
that  he  thorouglily  understands  the  nature,  the  duties, 
and  the  limitations  of  his  functions  as  heir  to  the 
throne.  He  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  show,  when  he  comes 
to  the  throne,  that  he  understands  his  part  in  that  more 
responsible  position  just  as  well. 

But  admitting  that  Mr.  McCarthy  is  right,  no 
one  can  follow  the  course  of  recent  events,  or 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  inner  history  of 
the  court,  without  recognizing  that  our  constitu- 
tion affords  ample  field  and  scope  enougli  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  exalted  ambition  which  Edward 
VIL  is  likely  to  entertain. 

THE  king's  own  idea  of  kingship. 

As  to  the  King's  own  ideas  upon  the  proper 
role  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  we  are  not 
left  in  the  dark.  Four  years  ago  I  published  my 
"Studies  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Reign,"  in 
which  I  set  forth  what  in  some  Radical  quarters 
was  regarded  as  a  very  extreme  doctrine  as  to 
the  active  influence  continuously  exerted  by  the 
sovereign  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the 
empire.  1  had  the  honor  to  receive  an  intima- 
tion from  the  Prince  that  he  regarded  my  expo- 
sition as  far  the  most  accurate  statement  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  modern  monarchy  in  a 
democratic  state  which  he  had  ever  read.  This 
entirely  coincides  with  the  tenor  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  (Tambetta  in  1878,  when  Gambetta 
met  the  l^rince  in  Paris,  and  lunched  with  him 
at  the  Hotel  Bristol. 

HIS    CONVERSATION    WITH    M.    GAMBETTA. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the  Prince 
let  fall  a  remark  which  is  well  worth  recalling 
to-day.     Speaking  about  the  monarchy,  especially 
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in  its  relation  to  the  inner  history  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Queen's  reign,  he  told  Gambetta 
that  he  would  do  well  to  read  Baron  Stockmar's 
Memoirs,  which  Gambetta  had  never  seen.  The 
Prince  promised  to  send  Gambetta  a  copy  of  the 
book,  which  he  did  shortly  afterward. 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  Edward  VII. 
accepts  a  theory  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  crown  which  was  expounded  by  Stockmar, 
and  which  I  described  in  actual  working  in  the 
liistory  of  the  late  reign. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  impression  which 
the  King  left  upon  the  great  republican  states- 
man. *'The  Prince,"  said  Gambetta,  "shows  a 
"decided  taste  for  foreign  politics.  He  knows  a 
^reat  deal  about  them,  but  I  should  say  that  a  life 
free  from  strain  of  every  sort  cannot  be  a  favor- 
able condition  for  their  study.  He  is  well  in- 
formed and  shrewd,  but  he  has  not  a  keen  or  a 
subtle  mind,  and  I  imagine  that  he  would  be  no 
match   for  sharp  Americans   or   for   wily  Rus- 


sians. 


n 


In  discussing  the  prime  ministers  of  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  gave  the  highest  place  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  which  somewhat  surprised  Gambetta,  who 
had  never  appreciated  the  statesman  who  abolished 
'  the  Corn  Laws,  regarding  him  as  a  minor  light 
compared  with  Cobden.  The  Prince  recom- 
mended him  to  read  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speeches. 
He  took  the  advice  of  the  Prince,  but  was  not 
impressed.  He  thought  Peel's  speeches  lacked 
tlie  mouvenient  oratoire^  and  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  compared  with  the  exquisite  spoken  es- 
says of  Lord  Salisbury,  or  the  strong,  flowing, 
tliough  too  copious,  oratory  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  Prince  spoke  with  strong  appreciation  of  the 
high  personal  cliaracter  of  all  his  mother's  prime 
ministers,  and  from  this  encomium  he  did  not 
exempt,  somewhat  to  Gambetta's  surprise,  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  He  praised  Gladstone  also,  but 
wiiliout  enthusiasm,  wliich  was  not  surprising, 
considering  that  the  meeting  took  place  in  1878, 
at  the  moment  when  Lord  Beaconsfield's  star 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
under  a  cloud  at  court  owing  to  the  vehemence 
of  his  anti-Turkish  enthusiasm.  Of  Lord  Salis- 
l>ury,  who  had  not  yet  been  prime  minister,  the 
Prince  spoke  with  much  appreciation.  He  said 
lie  was  a  highly  accomplished  and  very  clever 
man,  whose  speeches,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  were  much  superior  to  those  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. **  Salisbury,"  said  the  Prince,  "never 
forgot  that  he  was  tlie  descendant  of  Cecil,  the 
great  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  studied 
his  methods."  The  Queen  liked  him  because  he 
was  not  Utopian  ;  he  had  no  objection  to  repub- 
licanism as  an  abstract  principle,  but  he  clung  to 
the  ancient  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  believ- 


ing that  nothing  so  good  could  be  obtained  if  it 
was  cast  away. 

THE    CBOWN   IN   THE    CONSTITUTION. 

'*In  my  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
moving  the  vote  of  condolence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  **  the  importance  of  the  crown  in  our 
constitution  is  not  a  diminishing  but  an  increas- 
ing factor.  It  is  increasing  and  must  increase. " 
Mr.  Balfour  may  be  right,  but  even  if  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  on  the  constitution  does  not 
increase  and  merely  remains  at  the  high-water 
mark  to  which  it  was  advanced  by  the  Queen,  it 
is  high  time  we  recognized  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  monarch  in  the  councils  of  the  em- 
pire. The  sovereign  has  been  described  as  the 
permanent  under-secretary  of  the  prime  minister, 
but  I  prefer  my  own  definition,  which  is  that  the 
Queen  made  herself  the  permanent  editor  of  the 
realm.  While  she  never  dictated,  she  influ- 
enced, and  although  she  never  arrogated  to  her- 
self a  prerogative  of  command,  she  exercised 
constantly  the  far  more  subtle  and  influential 
power  of  expostulation  and  argument.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  for  Edward  VII.  to  succeed 
to  the  immense  inheritance  of  experience  and 
personal  prestige  which  made  the  Queen,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  all  her  ministers,  so 
potent  in  foreign  and  imperial  affairs. 

THE    TESTIMONY    OP   MINISTERS. 

Lord  Salisbury  said  :  <  *  She  showed  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  maintaining  a  steady  and  persistent 
influence  on  the  action  of  her  ministers,  and  in 
the  course  of  legislation  and  reform,  which  no 
one  could  mistake.  She  always  maintained  and 
represented  a  regular  supervision  over  public 
affairs,  giving  to  her  ministers  her  frank  advice, 
and  warning  them  of  danger  when  she  saw  there 
was  danger  ahead.  No  minister  in  her  long 
reign  ever  disregarded  her  advice,  or  pressed 
her  to  disregard  it,  without  afterward  feeling  that 
he  had  incurred  a  dangerous  responsibility." 
Lord  Kimberley,  speaking  as  representative  of 
the  Liberal  cabinet,  quoted  a  saying  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  when  they  were  discussing  some 
measure  of  public  policy  :  * '  Let  us  have  the 
Queen's  opinion.  The  Queen's  opinion  is  always 
worth  hearing."  Lord  Kimberley  added  that  on 
one  occasion  on  which  he  had  urged  his  own 
views  strongly  upon  the  Queen,  she  ultimately 
gave  way,  warning  him  that  the  time  would 
come  when  he  would  regret  his  attitude.  **I 
well  remember,"  said  Lord  Kimberley,  **  after- 
ward when  I  met  her  I  frankly  and  properly 
owned,  *  I  am  bound  to  admit  your  judgment 
was  sounder  than  mine.'  " 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  QUEKN  S  ASCENDENCY. 

In  those  cases,  however,  it  was  the  extraordi- 
nary and  profound  knowledge  whicli  she  possessed 
of  public  affairs  and  the  clearness  of  her  judg- 
ment which  gave  her  that  remarkable  ascendency 
that  she  wielded  for  so  many  years.  These  qual- 
ities are  not  inherent  in  every  occupant  of  the 
throne.  The  Prince  may  inherit  the  crown  and 
grasp  the  scepter  of  his  mother,  but  her  wisdom, 
her  memory,  her  intuitive  insight,  are  qualities 
that  cannot  be  transmitted  from  mother  to  son. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  she  had  those  quali- 
ties, and  exercised  them  with  such  unexampled 
success,  gives  to  her  successor  a  vantage-ground 
which  only  unexpected  ineptitude  or  a  headstrong 
obstinacy  could  ever  prevent  him  from  using. 
That  he  will  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  his 
high  position,  and  discliarge  his  duties  according 
to  his  lights,  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MONARCHY. 

Whatever  republicans  may  think  of  the  ab- 
stract superiority  of  that  form  of  government,  no 
one  can  deny  the  enormous  advantage  of  having 
national  unity  and  imperial  responsibilities  em- 
bodied in  a  person  who  has  been  carefully  trained 
for  that  position  from  the  cradle,  and  who  in  at- 
taining it  has  not  been  compelled  to  make  intense 
political  enemies  of  one-half  of  the  nation.  To 
have  created  a  center  of  equilibrium  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  forces  which  surge  and  sway  hither  and 
thither  in  the  turmoil  and  strain  of  modern  life, 
to  have  made  this  center  a  source  of  all  informa- 
tion and  a  symbol  of  all  dominion,  to  have  se- 
cured it  at  once  from  the  strife  of  tongues  and 
the  conflicts  of  parties,  without  at  the  same  time 
endangering  the  liberties  of  the  subject  or  the 
supremacy  of  law, — this,  indeed,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  signal  achievements  of  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

II.— A  SANDRIXGHAMIZED  COURT. 

What  kind  of  a  king  will  he  be,  this  Edward 
VII.,  who  was  last  month  proclaimed  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of  Hin- 
dustan ?  The  man  he  was,  we  all  know  ;  the 
king  he  will  be,  who  can  say  ?  And  yet  we  are 
not  without  some  information  as  to  how  he  will 
act  now  that  he  has  been  raised  to  the  throne,  for 
while  in  London  at  Marlborough  House,  at 
Windsor,  at  Osborne,  at  Balmoral,  he  has  only 
been  the  Prince,  there'  was  one  place  in  the 
world  in  which  he  reigned  as  undisputed  king. 
In  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  he  was  only  heir- 
apparent,  but  Sandringham,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  was  a  kind  of  little  kingdom  in  which 
he  has  for  many  years  exercised  almost  all  the 


royal  prerogatives.  On  Sandringham  the  shadow 
of  the  Victorian  throne  never  fell.  In  Norfolk, 
his  will  there  was  none  to  dispute.  Elsewhere 
the  Prince  was  trammeled  by  endless  limitations, 
and  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  by  innumer- 
able restrictions  upon  his  freedom  of  action.  At 
Sandringham  he  was  a  law  unto  himself.  Theie 
he  held  a  kind  of  royal  court,  and  lived  and 
moved  among  devoted  subjects  to  whom  his 
slightest  wish  was  law.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
somewhat  i)r(,'ripitate  to  argue  tliat  the  Prince 
will  transfer  to  Huckingham  Palace  and  Windsor 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  Norfolk  country- 
seat  ;  but  we  may  fairly  argue  that  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  wliich  displayed  themselves  at 
Sandringham  will  make  themselves  visible  when 
the  lord  of  Sandringham  is  elevated  to  a  higher 
sphere.  This  is  indeed  a  thing  of  good  augury, 
for  if  the  past  of  San<irnigham  enables  us  to  in- 
terpret the  future  of  Buckingham  Palace,  then 
the  omens  are  favorable,  for  at  Sandringham  the 
Prince  realized  to  an  extent  hitherto  almost  in- 
credible the  conception  of  a  democratic  prince. 
Whether  the  democratic  prince  of  Sandringham 
will  be  a  democratic  monarch,  no  one  can  say ; 
he  may  change  in  that  as  in  other  things.  But 
the  instinct  of  the  man  would  tell  in  that  direc- 
tion. His  life  at  Sandringham  has  been  describe<l 
ad  nauseam  by  a  thousand  pens,  mostly  wieldeii 
by  men  who  had  every  motive,  professional  and 
personal,  for  painting  everything  couleur  de  rose, 

AN    UNIMPEACHABLE    WITNESS. 

As  their  narrative  must  be  discounted,  I  pre- 
fer to  quote  the  description  of  a  former  tenant 
on  the  Sandringham  estate,  who  believed  that 
she  had  the  strongest  personal  and  financial  rea- 
sons for  being  aggrieved  with  the  Prince.  The 
writer  of  the  little  book  **  Eighteen  Years  on 
the  Sandringham  Estate  "  farmed  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  proirimity 
of  the  royal  residence.  She  had  differences  with 
her  landlord,  or  rather  with  his  agent,  on  vari- 
ous questions  in  whicli  that  of  game  figured 
rather  conspicuously  ;  but  she  ultimately  gave 
up  her  holding.  Instead  of  being  compensated 
for  the  capital  she  had  sunk  in  her  farm,  she 
was,  according  to  her  own  account,  a  loser  by 
several  thousands  of  pounds — a  fact  which  ap- 
parently impelled  her  to  write  the  little 'book  as 
a  kind  of  getting  even  with  the  Prince.  An 
aggrieve*!  tenant  who  considers  that  her  land- 
lord has  caused  her  to  lose  several  thousand 
pounds,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  witnesa 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  landlord, 
and  anything  that  she  may  say  to  his  credit  may 
be  regarded  as  matter  beyond  dispute.  HiBBOa 
the  importance  of  the  following  extract8|  whiisb 
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bring  into  clear  relief  tliree  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  Prince,  one  of  which  every  one 
knew,  the  second  of  which  was  very  generally 
known,  while  the  third  was  by  no  means  matter 
of  common  knowledge. 

HIS    PASSION    FOR    PLEASING. 

!My  first  extract  relates  to  wliat  Mr.  Snialley 
once  described  as  the  Prince's  pleasure  in  being 
pleasant,  and  the  pains  which  lie  will  take  to 
please  other  people.  That  is  itself  a  good  quality 
for  any  man  to  have,  and  an  admirable  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  sovereign.  Mrs.  Cresswell 
says  : 

Whenever  I  went  (to  Sandringham)  I  never  failed  to 
spend  a  pleasant  evening,  and  received  more  courtesy 
from  my  illustrious  host  and  hostess  than  from  any 
house  I  ever  was  in.  The  Prince  is  noted  for  his  powers 
of  entertainment  and  exertion  to  make  every  one  enjoy 
themselves.  When  a  "house-party"  is  expected,  he 
superintends  the  arrangements  and  remembers  their 
particular  tastes  and  pursuits.  A  gouty  squire  who 
once  grumbled  at  having  to  go  was  completely  mollifie<l 
at  finding  a  room  prepared  for  him  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  Prmce  thinking  he  would  prefer  it.  The  effect  of  a 
visit  to  Sandringham  upon  a  certain  order  of  Radicals, 
who  are  treated  with  the  greatest  deference,  is  perfectly 
astounding.  It  acts  as  a  patent  conjuring  machine 
— a  republican  stuffed  in  at  one  end,  a  courtier  squeezed 
out  at  the  other. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  matter  of  universal 
knowledge.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Prince 
has  a  kindly  disposition,  and  that  he  likes  to 
make  people  feel  at  ease.  An  American  who 
had  been  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
IJomburg  once  told  me  that  he  must  be  a  good 
fellow,  because  he  had  talked  to  him  '*just  like 
any  common  gentleman." 

HIS    CONTEMPT    FOR    SOCIAL    **SIDE." 

But  the  second  characteristic  on  which  I  quote 
Mrs.  Cress  well's  testimony  is  not  quite  so  well 
known — namely,  the  extent  to  which  the  Prince 
went  at  Sandringham,  and  offended  the  exclu- 
sive ideas  of  the  county  families  of  Norfolk  by 
the  generous  range  of  his  hospitality.  On  this 
point  Mrs.  Cresswell  says  : 

Being  wounded  in  the  tenderest  point,  the  squiresses 
attempted  a  slight  rebellion.  They  considered,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  the  Sandringham  county  balls  should 
be  kept  exclusively  for  their  own  class,  or  perhaps  to  a 
few  outsiders,  duly  introduced  and  patronized  by  them- 
selves. In  former  days  they  were  fairly  ''select,"  but 
of  late  years  had  been  turned  into  an  oMiinlum  gath- 
erum ;  had  degenerated  into  a  crush,  for  almost  anyone 
can  get  an  invitation,  so  the  glory  and  honor  has  de- 
parted. They  began  to  make  excuse  and  stay  away,  in 
some  instances  glad  to  escape  the  expense  of  new  dresses 
— a  serious  consideration  in  times  of  agricultural  de- 
pression and  reduced  rentals.  His  royal  highness  very 
speedily  noticed  the  omission,  read  the  riot  act,  and 


brought  them  to  their  bearings,  and  they  had  to  go 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  could  be  assumed,  relieving 
their  minds  of  a  few  mutterings  and  wonderments  at 
the  royalties  ''  making  themselves  so  common,  and  that 
the  line  should  be  drawn  somewhere." 

The  Sandringham  festivities  were  .so  arranged  that 
all  clas.ses  could  share  in  them  ;  and  what  with  county 
farmers'  hand-servants'  balls,  lalx)rers'  dinners,  visits- 
to  country-houses,  meets  of  the  hounds,  and  other  soci-  _ 
abilities,  everylwdy  from  far  and  near  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  acquaintance  with  their  royal  high- 
nesses. 

*'  Bustle  about,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a  youn^ 
man  who  asked  his  opinion  upon  the  best  way  of  get- 
ting on  in  life.  "Bustle  about,  get  hold  of  the  press, 
and  shake  hands  with  everybody  "  might  have  been  the 
advice  of  that  astute  connoisseur  of  human  nature  to 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  in  whose  case  policy  and  pleas- 
ure are  happily  combined,  he  so  thoroughly  enjoys  go- 
ing everywhere  and  seeing  everybody  and  everything, 
looking  round  their  houses,  and  inquiring  how  they 
live  and  what  they  do.  Headaches  and  nerves  must  be 
an  unknown  quantity  to  him.  He  loves  a  mob,  a  noise,, 
and  a  crowd,  is  always  on  the  stir  alxiut  something,, 
and  would  find  repose  and  quiet  the  most  grievous  in- 
fliction. I  believe  all  England  would  be  invited  to 
Sandringham,  if  they  could  be  crammed  in,  and  every 
one  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  treated  with  hospi- 
tality and  made  to  feel  welcome  and  at  home. 

HIS    PHYSICAL    ENERGY. 

The  third  point  upon  whicli  her  evidence  is 
most  valuable  relates  to  a  faculty  which  the  King  ^ 
is  not  usually  credited  with  possessing.  I  refer 
to  that  of  sheer  physical  energy.  An  impres- 
sion prevails  that  the  King,  who  has  attained 
his  sixtieth  year,  has  more  or  less  burned  up 
his  vital  energy  in  a  rapid  life  of  forty  years. 
He  never  was  a  man  keenly  devoted  to  exhaust- 
ing physical  exercise.  No  one  has  ever  pictured 
him  as  an  athlete,  although  he  has  gone  deer, 
stalking.  He  has  been  more  of  a  sedentary  dis- 
position. Hence  the  impression  has  gained 
ground  that  he  is  somewhat — if  not  exactly  lan- 
guid yet — of  a  tepid  temperament.  In  other 
words,  the  impression  is  general  that  his  initial 
stock  of  energy  has  been  so  heavily  drawn  upon 
that  there  is  not  much  left.  This,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  true.  He  has  not  got  the  demonic  force 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  of  the  German  Emperor. 
But  those  who  know  him  best  maintain  that  lie 
has  a  far  greater  store  of  physical  vitality  than  is 
generally  believed.  **You  are  quite  wrong,'* 
said  a  friend  to  me  the  other  day,  *<  in  thinking 
that  he  has  no  energy.  .He  has  plenty  of  energy. 
You  wait  and  see  if  he  does  not  exert  it." 

The  following  quotation  bears  on  this  point. 
Mrs.  Cresswell,  speaking  of  the  servants'  parties 
at  the  Hall,  says  : 

The  house-party,  equerries,  ladies-in-waiting,  and  all 
invited  from  the  neighborhood,  were  ordered  to  join  in, 
no  shirking  or  sitting  out  allowed,  and  when  the  sides 
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THE    SECRET   OF    THE   QUEEN's   ASCENDENCY. 

In  those  cases,  however,  it  was  the  extraordi- 
nary and  profound  knowledge  wliich  she  possessed 
of  public  affairs  and  the  clearness  of  her  judg- 
ment which  gave  her  that  remarkable  ascendency 
that  she  wielded  for  so  many  years.  These  qual- 
ities are  not  inherent  in  every  occupant  of  the 
throne.  The  Prince  may  inherit  the  crown  and 
grasp  the  scepter  of  his  mother,  but  her  wisdom, 
her  memory,  her  intuitive  insight,  are  qualities 
that  cannot  be  transmitted  from  motlier  to  son. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  she  had  those  quali- 
ties, and  exercised  them  with  such  unexampled 
success,  gives  to  her  successor  a  vantage-ground 
which  only  unexpected  ineptitude  or  a  headstrong 
obstinacy  could  ever  prevent  him  from  using. 
That  he  will  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  his 
high  position,  and  discharge  his  duties  according 
to  his  lights,  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MONARCHY. 

Whatever  republicans  may  think  of  the  ab- 
stract superiority  of  that  form  of  government,  no 
one  can  deny  the  enormous  advantage  of  having 
national  unity  and  imperial  responsibilities  em- 
bodied in  a  person  who  has  been  carefully  trained 
for  that  position  from  the  cradle,  and  who  in  at- 
taining it  has  not  been  compelled  to  make  intense 
political  enemies  of  one-half  of  the  nation.  To 
have  created  a  center  of  equilibrium  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  forces  which  surge  and  sway  hither  ami 
thither  in  the  turmoil  and  strain  of  modern  life, 
to  have  made  this  center  a  source  of  all  informa- 
tion and  a  symbol  of  all  dominion,  to  have  se- 
cured it  at  once  from  the  strife  of  tongues  and 
the  conflicts  of  parties,  without  at  the  same  time 
endangering  the  liberties  of  the  subject  or  the 
supremacy  of  law, — this,  indeed,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  signal  achievements  of  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

II.— A  SANDRINGIIAMIZED  COURT. 

What  kind  of  a  king  will  he  be,  this  Edward 
VII.,  who  was  last  month  proclaimed  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of  Hin- 
dustan ?  The  man  he  was,  we  all  know  ;  the 
king  he  will  be,  who  can  say  ?  And  yet  we  are 
not  without  some  information  as  to  how  he  will 
act  now  that  he  has  been  raised  to  the  throne,  for 
while  in  London  at  Marlborough  House,  at 
Windsor,  at  Osborne,  at  Balmoral,  he  has  only 
been  the  Prince,  there  was  one  place  in  the 
world  in  which  he  reigned  as  undisputed  king. 
In  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  he  was  only  heir- 
apparent,  but  Sandringham,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  was  a  kind  of  little  kingdom  in  which 
he  has  for  many  years  exercised  almost  all  the 


royal  prerogatives.  On  Sandringham  the  si 
of  the  Victorian  throne  never  fell.  In  No 
his  will  there  was  none  to  dispute.  Else 
the  Prince  was  trammeled  by  endless  limits 
and  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  by  inn 
able  restrictions  upon  his  freedom  of  action 
Sandringham  he  was  a  law  unto  himself, 
he  held  a  kind  of  royal  court,  and  livec 
moved  among  devoted  subjects  to  whoi 
slightest  wisli  was  law.  Of  course,  it  wou 
somewhat  i)recipitate  to  argue  that  the  I 
will  transfer  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  Wi 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  Norfolk  coi 
seat  ;  but  we  may  fairly  argue  that  the  di 
tive  characteristics  which  displayed  themsel 
Sandringham  will  make  themselves  visible 
the  lord  of  Sandringham  is  elevated  to  a  L 
sphere.  This  is  indeed  a  thing  of  good  au 
for  if  the  past  of  Sandringham  enables  us  1 
terpret  the  future  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  omens  are  favorable,  for  at  Sandringha 
Prince  realized  to  an  extent  hitherto  almc 
credible  the  conception  of  a  democratic  p 
Whether  the  democratic  prince  of  Sandrin 
will  be  a  democratic  monarch,  no  one  can 
he  may  change  in  that  as  in  other  things, 
the  instinct  of  the  man  would  tell  in  that 
tion.  His  life  at  Sandringham  has  been  desc 
ad  nauseam  by  a  thousand  pens,  mostly  wj 
by  men  who  had  every  motive,  professions 
personal,  for  painting  everything  couleur  de 

AN    UNIMPEACHABLE    WITNESS. 

As  their  narrative  must  be  discounted, 
fer  to  quote  the  description  of  a  former  t 
on  the  Sandringham  estate,  who  believed 
she  had  the  strongest  personal  and  financif 
sons  for  being  aggrieved  with  the  Prince. 
writer  of  the  little  book  **  Eighteen  Yea 
the  Sandringham  Estate  "  farmed  several 
dred  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  proa 
of  the  royal  residence.  She  had  differences 
her  landlord,  or  rather  with  his  agent,  on 
ous  questions  in  which  that  of  game  fij 
rather  conspicuously  ;  but  she  ultimately 
up  her  holding.  Instead  of  being  compel 
for  the  capital  she  had  sunk  in  her  farn 
was,  according  to  her  own  account,  a  loa 
several  thousands  of  pounds — a  fact  whic 
parently  impelled  her  to  write  the  little*bc 
a  kind  of  getting  even  with  the  Prince. 
aggrieved  tenant  who  considers  that  her 
lord  has  caused  her  to  lose  several  the 
pounds,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  w 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  lan< 
and  anything  that  she  may  say  to  his  credi 
be  regarded  as  matter  beyond  dispute.  ] 
the  importance  of  the  following  extracts, 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  youth  his  parents 
made  him  work  with  a  vengeance.  They  pi-obably 
overdid  it,  for  those  who  knew  liim  in  liis  teens 
were  rather  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he 
seemed  both  cowed  and  sad. 

HIS    EARLY    TRAINING. 

When  thirteen  years  old  he  was  described  by 
his  governess  as  '•  extremely  shy  and  timid,  with 
very  good  principles,  and  particularly  an  exact 
observer  of  truth." 

When  he  was  seventeen,  Prince  Metternich 
noticed  that  he  had  < '  an  embarrassed  and  sad 
expression." 

When  he  was  fifteen  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Paris,  and  enjoyed  himself  extremely.  He  begged 
the  Empress  Eugenie  to  get  leave  from  his  mother 
for  the  Princess  Royal  to  stay  a  little  longer. 
<<  Oh,"  said  the  Empress,  <*  I  am  sure  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort  will  never  be  able  to  do 
without  you."  **  Not  do  without  us  1  "  cried  the 
boy.  * '  Don't  fancy  that,  for  there  are  six  more 
of  us  at  home,  and  they  do  not  want  us."  The 
Queen,  however,  was  obdurate. 

The  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  spared  no 
pains  to  give  the  future  King  of  England  the 
best  possible  education  that  could  be  procured. 
Perhaps  they  rather  overdid  it.  At  any  rate, 
such  was  the  opinion  of  Punchy  who,  under  the 
title  of  ''A  Prince  at  High  Pressure,"  described 
the  process  of  cram  to  which  he  was  subjected  in 
kindly  but  doggerel  verse,  a  copy  of  a  stanza  of 
which  may  be  quoted  as  a  sample  : 

To  the  south  from  the  north,  from  the  shores  of  the  Forth, 
Where  at  hands  Presbyterian  pure  science  is  quaffed, 

Tlie  Prince,  in  a  trice,  is  whipped  to  the  Isis, 
Where  Oxford  keeps  springs  medieval  on  draught. 

Dipped  in  gray  Oxford  mixture  (lest  thai  prove  a  fixture). 
The  poor  lad's  to  be  plunged  in  less  orthodox  Camf 

Where  dynamics  and  statics,  and  pure  mathematics. 
Will  be  piled  on  his  brain's  awful  cargo  of  cram. 

THE    PRINCE    s'aMUSE. 

It  was  perhaps  not  altogether  unnatural  that 
when  the  Prince  came  to  man's  estate,  and  he 
was  free  to  unstring  the  bow  which  had  been  so 
tightly  strung,  there  should  have  been  consider- 
able reaction  in  the  other  direction.  The  Prince 
flung  himself  with  such  zest  into  the  business  of 
amusing  himself  that  many  people  imagined  it 
was  his  only  object  in  life.  What  he  did  he  did 
heartily,  and  displayed  a  certain  boyish  exuber- 
ance of  high  spirits  which  led  him  to  play  many 
practical  jokes.  In  his  early  married  days  the 
guests  at  Sandringham  used  to  be  the  victims  of 
practical  jokes  which  were  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  a  big  schoolboy  than  that  of  the 
heir- apparent  to  the  English  throne.  To  make 
up  an  apple-pie  bed,  to  roll  a  guest  in  the  snow, 


or  to  stuff  up  his  dress- coat  pockets  with 
sweets  are  among  some  of  the  pranks  wh 
played  on  those  whom  he  knew  could  be  u 
butts  for  this  roystering  humor.  In  after 
when  he  sobered  down  somewhat,  he  still 
much  of  his  time  in  recreation,  although  tl 
tempered  by  a  considerable  allowance  oi 
may  be  called  the  ceremonial  sentry-go 
position.  On  this  subject  a  good  deal  hat 
written. 

A    SNEER    AND    AN   APOLOGY. 

An  American  writing  some  years  ago  < 
way  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  spent  hi 
waxed  sarcastic  in  speaking  of  the  severe 
of  the  heir- apparent.  He  said  that  he  h 
fore  him  a  list  of  the  Prince's  engagement 
piled  from 

the  papers  from  January  1  to  September  80,  189( 
for  the  most  part  a  list  of  the  engagements  of  a 
pleasure.    Every  one  unites  in  lauding  the  Pi 
Wales  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  1 
position.    He  is  deservedly  popular  with  the 
community.     Twenty-eigiit  race  meetings  wei 
ored  with  his  royal  highness'  presence.    Thirt; 
he  went  to  the  theater.     Forty-three  times  h" 
to  dinner-parties,  banquets,  balls,  garden-part! 
concerts.    Eleven  attendances  at  the  House  of 
and  the  official  and  charitable  engagements,  Xa 
amounting  to  forty-five  occasions,  practically  cc 
the  record  of  the  public  life  of  the  Prince  of 
while  in  London  during  the  year  1890. 

Facts  came  to  the  writer's  knowledge  whi< 
vinced  him  that  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  J 
that  the  latter  not  only  knows  a  great  deal  more 
the  poorer  classes  live  than  many  of  those  who  < 
down  ;  but  that  his  royal  highness  is  deeply  a 
cerely  penetrated  with  earnest  desire  to  help  the 
is  constantly  engaged  in  doing  so.  Upon  this  the 
publicly  withdrew  what  he  had  written,  and  w 
the  Prince's  secretary  to  say  what  he  had  done, 
not  think  that  an  indiscretion  will  be  commiti 
venture  to  record  one  passage  from  the  letter  r 
in  reply : 

He  (the  Prince  of  Wales)  cannot  help  feeling  tl 
are  a  little  hard  and  unjust  upon  him  in  your  be 
says  unjust,  because  you  evidently  wiote  abo 
without  knowing  his  real  character.  Thet«ar 
things  which  he  is  obliged  to  do  which  theoutsid 
would  call  pleasures  and  amusements.  They  ar 
ever,  often  anything  but  a  source  of  amusement 
though  his  position  demands  that  he  should  eve 
go  through  a  certain  round  of  social  duties  whi 
stantly  bore  him  to  death.  But  while  duly  ret 
those  social  '*pleasureii,"  you  pass  over  very  ligl 
the  more  serious  occupations  of  his  life ;  and  I  mi 
tion,  as  a  proof  of  what  he  does,  that  during  t 

week  of he  opened,  or  laid  the  first  stone  o 

polytechnics,  and  opened  the at ,    I  mao! 

whether  many  of  the  Social  Republicans  who  are 
of  crying  him  down  would  much  care  to  do  t-.l>lf, 

THE   KINO   AND   THE   TUBr. 

In  racing  circles  and  with  sportsmen  th( 
is  a  popular  favorite  : 
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The  Prince's  racing  colors  consist  of  a  purple  satin 
body,  faced  with  gold  braid ;  the  sleeves  are  scarlet,  and 
the  cap  black  velvet,  with  gold  friuge.  Ou  a  race-course 
they  first  made  their  appearance  on  April  15,  1880,  in  a 
military  steeplechase  at  Aldershot.  The  royal  colors 
were  registered  as  far  back  as  1875,  but  it  was  not  until 
June  4,  1886,  that  they  were  sported  on  the  flat.  Up  to 
ami  including  the  Sandown  Eclipse  Stakes,  won  by  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  the  Prince  of  Wales  since  starting  flat 
racing  in  1886  had  won  seventy  races,  worth  £92,014. 
In  1896  he  won  a  dozen  races,  worth  £26,819 ;  yet,  with 
the  St.  Leger,  Diamond  Jubilee  in  value  may  surpass 
his  own  brother's  record. 

THE    KING   AS    A    PUBLIC    SPEAKKB. 

The  winning  of  Derbies  and  the  excitement  of 
the  turf  naturally  loom  much  more  before  the 
public  eye  than  the  collar-work  of  royalty,  but 
the  latter  was  conscientiously   and   assiduously 
performed.     The  Prince   had  a  good  memory. 
VV  hen   he  attended   public  functions,   he  could 
deliver  a  speech  which  had  been  prepared  for 
Liin  as  faultlessly  as  if  he  had  made  it  himself 
on     the  spur  of  the  moment.     He  is  no  orator, 
bixt  he  has  developed  a  style  of  speaking — after- 
dinner  speaking  especially — which  has  consider- 
ab»le  merits.     An  Irish  observer,  not  too  favor- 
ab>lj  disposed,  says  of  him: 

i-Ie  speaks  directly  and  to  the  point.  He  never  ob- 
tn:icles  himself  between  the  audience  and  the  business 
of  the  occasion.  He  never  uses  the  wrong  word,  and 
be  never  says  a  word  too  much.  He  puts  as  little  of 
himself  as  possible  into  his  speeches ;  and  while  there 
i^  always  a  firm  and  manful  tone  about  him,  there  is 
never  any  indication  whatever  of  a  desire  to  impose 
hiriiLself  and  his  position  on  his  audience. 

A    GOOD    COMMITTEE    MAN. 

-A^  a  chairman  of  a  committee  every  one  agrees 

th«^tr   he   is   admirable,  and  few  better  tests  of 

business  capacity  can  be  imagined.     Uniformly 

8ua.ve,   courteous,  always  apparently  interested, 

lie     nevertheless  brings  people  to  the  point,  and 

gets  things  put  through  in  a  way  tliat  does  liim 

crec3.it.     His  attendance  at  committees  over  which 

lie  does  not  preside  is  exemplary  for  punctuality 

anti    attention  to  the  business  in  hand.      In  such 

institutions  as  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of 

which  he  is  a  member,  he  has  set  an  example  to 

other  members  for  the  painstaking  care  with  which 

l»e  attends  their  meetings  and  participates  in  their 

lij^cussions.     His  estates  at  Sandringham  are  said 

lo  be  admirably  managed,  although  authorities 

(lififer  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  personally 

takes  part  in  the  business. 

AS   A   MAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

^^.  Cresswell,  whom  I  have  quoted  already, 
says: 

*^ring  my  long  residence  on  his  property,  I  never 
near^  of  the  Prince  receiving  or  listening  to  any  of  the 


residents  on  business  matters.  He  seemed  to  hear  all 
that  was  going  on,  too  often  in  an  upside-down  fashion, 
and  all  the  news  and  gossip  into  the  bargain ;  but  I 
have  often  heard  it  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  the  Prince  how  things  really  stood.  Kings  may 
love  those  who  speak  the  truth,  but  I  suspect  they  very 
seldom  have  that  felicity.  I  tried  once  or  twice  to  put 
in  a  little  wedge  of  business  when  honored  with  the  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  his  royal  highness,  but  he 
was  quite  unapproachable  upon  estate  matters  ;  and  as 
"  manners  are  manners,"  I  could  not,  when  invited  to 
his  house,  or  when  the  royalties  came  to  Appleton,  in- 
trude subjects  upon  him  that  he  did  not  choose  to 
hear. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  this  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  who 
wished  to  air  her  grievances  to  her  landlord  does 
not  amount  to  much. 

HIS   QUICKNESS   OF   APPREHENSION. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine  tor 
August,  1898,  controverting  the  popular  impres- 
sion that  the  Prince  lacked  both  the  intelligence 
and  the  interest  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  recalls  an  incident  that  took  place  appar- 
ently in  connection  with  the  anti-Jewish  agitation 
which  raged  some  years  ago  in  Russia.     He  says: 

Here  is  an  instance  that  came  within  my  personal 
knowledge.  A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by 
certain  philanthropists  to  influence  the  sovereign  of  a 
Continental  nation  in  favor  of  a  certain  class  of  his  peo- 
ple who  were  suffering  from  ill  treatment,  which  was 
not  known — so  it  was  believed— to  the  sovereign  in 
question.  Circumstances  so  complicated  the  matter 
that  the  mere  study  of  the  facts,  so  as  to  grasp  the  situ- 
ation, was  no  mean  test  of  any  man^s  abilities.  The 
Prince  sent  for  the  person  concerned  in  the  negotia- 
tions, and  listened  attentively — but  without  taking  a 
note — to  a  long  statement  bristling  with  technicalities 
and  side  issues.  Shortly  afterward  his  royal  highness 
again  sent  for  his  informant,  and  read  to  him  a  lengthy 
letter,  of  at  least  a  dozen  pages,  addressed  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  staying 
at  a  court  where  the  sovereign  concerned  was  also  a 
guest.  This  letter  was  a  masterly  description  of  the 
whole  situation,  without  omitting  one  essential  point 
or  including  an  irrelevancy,  and  was,  in  short,  a  docu- 
ment that  indicated  an  endowment  of  memory  and  intel- 
lect given  to  few  professional  lawyers  or  statesmen. 
When  the  special  request  involved  was  granted,  no  one 
knew  that  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  due  the  gratitude 
of  those  he  had  secretly  helped.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  episode  took  place  at  Hombu^g,  where  the  Prince 
is  not  generally  believed  to  devote  himself  to  secret  and 
laborious  philanthropy.  The  incident  is  only  one  of  a 
number. 

HIS   DESULTORY   MIND. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  conversation  the 
Prince,  who  is  now  the  King,  did  not  impress 
the  company  with  the  sense  of  sustained  and 
concentrated  attention.  His  conversation  is  es- 
sentially desultory.       After  talking  apparently 
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had  been  made  up  the  Prince  and  Princess  set  off  with 
their  partners,  round  and  round,  down  the  middle  and 
up  again,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  the  Prince  the  joUiest 
of  the  jolly  and  the  life  of  the  party,  as  he  is  wherever 
he  goes.  I  never  saw  such  amazing  vitality.  His  own 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  signaling  and  sending  mes- 
sages to  the  band,  arranging  every  dance,  and  when  to 
begin  and  when  tx>  leave  off,  noticing  the  smallest  mis- 
take in  the  figures,  and  putting  the  people  in  their 
places.  In  the  '*  Triumph,"  which  is  such  an  exhaust- 
ing dance,  he  looked  as  if  he  could  have  gone  on  all 
night  and  into  the  middle  of  next  week  without  stop- 
ping, and  I  really  believe  he  could.  He  is  an  antidote 
to  every  text  and  sermon  that  ever  was  preac'hed  upon 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  palling  \\\ion  the  wearied 
spirit.  They  never  pall  \\\io\\  his,  and  year  after  year 
he  comes  up  "to  time"  with  renewed  capacity  for  rev- 
elry and  junketings.  Almost  before  one  dance  was 
•ended  the  Prince  started  another,  and  suddenly  the 
Scotch  pipers  would  screech  out  and  the  Prince  would 
fold  his  arms  and  fling  himself  into  a  Highland  fling, 
and  so  on  fast  and  furious  until  far  into  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning. 

This  book  was  written  twenty  years  ago,  and  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  expect  a  man  ot  sixty  to  be  the 
man  tliat  he  was  at  forty  ;  but  the  King  is  much 
better  preserved  tlian  liis  subjects  generally  be- 
lieve, and  in  the  picture  of  the  Prince  in  the 
Sandringham  ballroom  we  may  see  an  image  of 
the  King  that  is  to  be.  What  the  Prince  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  guests,  so  the  King  would  like 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  his  court.  A  governing 
•directing  mind,  with  an  eye  that  sees  everything, 
with  a  tact  which  foresees  everything,  the  whole 
man  thoroughly  alert,  instinct  with  kindly  feel- 
ing, and  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid  any 
contretemps^  and  to  make  things  go  well, — that  is 
the  King  that  Edward  Vll.  will  be  if  the  prom- 
ises of  his  reign  at  Sandringham  are  fulfilled. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COUUT. 

That  is  all  very  well,  some  will  say.  He  may 
be  a  very  good  king  of  a  court ;  but  that  is  very 
"different  from  being  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Transvaal. 
But  let  us  go  one  step  at  a  time.  The  court  is 
nearer  to  the  King  than  the  empire,  and  his  rule 
in  the  court  is  more  absolute  than  in  the  admin- 
istration of  imperial  affairs.  It  is  in  the  court 
that  the  King's  personal  influence  may  be  most 
directly  felt,  and  from  the  court  that  influence  is 
diffused  throughout  all  the  various  strata  of  soci- 
ety, down  to  the  very  lowest.  Those  who  re- 
member how  even  costermonger  girls  emulated 
the  Alexandra  limp  when  our  present  Queon  suf- 
fered from  an  illness  which  temporarily  crippled 
lier  will  not  question  the  far-pervading  influence 
of  the  circle  which  centers  round  the  King.  Tiie 
influence  of  the  Queen  on  the  court  in  the  early 
years  of  her  reign  was  admittedly  immense  ;  and 
many  are  the  lugubrious  forebodings  as  to  th« 


effect  of  the  change  of  sovereign.  Ever  since 
her  widowhood  the  Queen  has  been  more  or  less 
in  retreat.  She  was  an  august  figure,  but  a  kind 
of  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  formidable  and 
feared,  but  not  the  living  and  restraining  influ- 
ence which  she  was  in  her  early  days.  There 
has  been  practically  no  court  for  years.  A  levee 
or  a  drawing-room  does  not  constitute  a  court. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  new  court  as  a  resurrected 
court  which  we  have  to  anticipate,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  that  court  is  not  likelv  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  early  Victorian  era.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  example  of  Sandringham,  the  resur- 
rected court  will  bo  much  more  free  and  easy 
than  that  over  which  the  Queen  presided.  The 
King  may  have  become  a  new  man,  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  he  has  entirely  lost  his  liking  for 
being  amused.      As  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  says  : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  indiscretions  of  his 
younger  and  wilder  days  came  from  his  delight  in  the 
companionship  of  those  who  amused  him  and  helped 
him  to  make  life  pass  pleasantly  for  him.  Therefore,  he 
surrounded  himself  with  artists  and  actors  and  singers 
and  the  tellers  of  good  stories  and  the  makers  of  good 
jokes,  and  he  delights  in  the  theaters,  is  made  gladsome 
by  the  burlesque,  scorns  not  the  ballet,  has  no  conscien- 
tious objection  to  short  skirts. 

The  same  instinct  will  probably  lead  him  to 
welcome  to  his  court  many  persons  who  would 
not  have  been  received  by  the  Queen.  Those 
who  think  that  Queen  Alexandra  will  put  any 
serious  check  upon  this  tendency  will  find  little 
to  justify  them  in  the  Sandringham  precedent. 
The  Princess  received  at  Sandringham  all  those 
whom  the  Prince  cared  to  invite  ;  nor  does  she 
seem  to  have  placed  any  restrictions  even  upon 
the  most  objectionable  incursion  of  wealthy  no- 
bodies who  descended  upon  Sandringham  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  horse  sales,  and  paid  for  the 
hospitality  by  liberal  purchases  of  the  Prince's 
blood  stock.  Of  course,  this  complaisance  may 
have  been  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  finance. 
Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,  as  the  old 
proverb  says  j  and  it  is  not  well  to  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth,  to  say  nothing  of  purchasers 
of  horses  who  bring  lavish  gifts  in  the  shape  of 
fancy  prices  for  yearlings.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  hard  to  feel  that  there  may  not  be  some 
truth  when  Mrs.  Cress  well  savs  : 

Without  wishing  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  become 
strong-niiiuledor  loseher  unique  identity,  an  occasional 
stand  against  some  of  the  most  notorious  characters, 
instead  of  ignoring,  condoning,  and  receiving  all  alike, 
might  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  morality ;  and 
though  tlie  Princess  suits  the  nation  so  well,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Edinburgh  would  perhaps  make  a  better  leader 
of  society.  That  tris  grande  damey  with  her  Roma- 
noff temper  and  determination,  would  soon  make  a 
clean  sweep  within  the  precincts  of  the  court,  which» 
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omrt  reigns  sapieme  in  all  8odal  matters,  might 
better  things. 

FALSTAFF,    PISTOL   *   00. 

money  necessity,  however,  no  longer  ex- 
rhe  King  has  a  civil  list  adequate  to  the 
*ge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  position,  and 
V  money- lender  or  vulgar  plutocrat  will  no 
have  a  raison  d'etre  for  remaining  in  the 
resence.  There  are  some  who  hope  that 
nee  will  address  bis  former  boon  compan- 
10  have  betted  with  him  on  the  turf,  or 
with  him  the  fascination  of  **  bridge,"  as 

V.  addressed  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  his 
He  provided  them  with  a  maintenance, 
bade  them  to  come  within  ten  miles  of  his 
;e.  The  edict  would  be  ratlier  mournful 
J  for  some  persons,  but  if  it  were  published 
Gazette  the  majority  of  the  subjects  who 

would  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Prince 
business,  and  had  definitely  turned  over  a 
af.  Without  indulging  in  any  expecta- 
I  so  drastic  a  measure  as  the  banishment 

Prince's  smart  set  beyond  the  ten -mile 
of  the  royal  person,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
3  Prince  will  replace  them  gradually  by 
jrious  persons,  who  have  a  real  interest  in 
lirs  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  improvement 
condition  of  the  people. 

A   DEMOCRATIC    COURT. 

possible,  I  wonder,  for  us  ever  to  see  a 
emocratic  king  holding  court  in  the  midst 
mocratic  people  ?  At  present  our  monarch 
^ays  been  the  sovereign  of  the  well-to-do. 

as  social  intercourse  is  concerned,  the 
ixists  for  the  upper  ten  thousand.  The 
lillions  are  left  outside.  This  may  be  de- 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  blue- 
l  patrician  and  the  austere  republican, 
rmer  objects  to  see  royalty  making  itself 

The  latter  objects  to  the  corruption  of 
sses  of  the  people  by  extending  to  them 
.ndisbments  of  a  court.  But  the  King 
io  worse  for  his  tlirone  and  for  his  realm 
igerly  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  mak- 
I  picked  leaders  of  the  working  class,  the 
ntatives  of  the  toiling  multitude,  whose 

the  basis  of  the  social  pyramid,  feel  that 
ire  as  welcome  guests  in  the  palace  as  any 

potentate  in  the  land. 

THE    FATHER    OF    HIS    PEOPLE. 

can  estimate  how  much  might  be  done 
ll-considered  action  in  this  direction  ? 
n  incentive  to  individual  exertions,  what 
and  rose-red  ray  of  romance  would  be 
to  many  a  dingy  workshop  if  it  came  to  be 


the  mle  that  any  handicraftsman  eminent  among 
his  fellows  for  skill,  any  humble  inventor  who 
had  improved  the  tools  which  are  the  weapons 
of  civilization,  or  any  man  of  the  humble  artists^ 
engineers,  or  artificers  upon  whose  deftness  of 
hand  and  sureness  of  touch  depend  the  stability 
of  our  industrial  preeminence,  would  be  sought 
out  and  invited  to  the  presence  of  the  King,  not 
at  formal  levies  of  courtly  popinjays,  but  in 
those  fapiiliar  assemblies  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded,  without  ostentation,  pomp, 
or  expenditure,  to  come  into  personal  contact 
with  the  sovereign,  and  to  feel  the  keen  and 
kindly  interest  with  which  they  were  regarded 
by  the  sovereign  who  was  the  father  of  his 
people.  It  is  all  nonsense  saying  that  it  would 
bore  the  King  to  meet  a  dozen  workingmen, 
each  king  of  his  own  craft.  It  would  be  indeed 
a  welcome  change  from  the  humdrum  monotony 
of  London  society. 

"THE   fount"   of   honor   FOB   ALL. 

But  the  same  principle  is  capable  of  endless 
development.  All  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves by  special  merit  in  any  department — ^the 
sailor  who  risks  his  life  to  save  the  drowning 
comrade,  the  engine-driver  who  by  his  magnifi- 
cent courage  snatches  a  whole  train  from  immi* 
nent  destruction,  the  nurse  who  glorifies  her  di* 
vine  calling  by  some  signal  instance  of  heroism  ' 
and  self-sacrifice, — all  distinguished  types  of 
human  service,  all  eminent  examples  of  human 
heroism,  especially  in  humble  life,  might  be 
sought  out  and  welcomed.  To  be  received  at 
court,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  mere  item 
in  the  routine  of  the  plutocrat  or  the  peer,  would 
come  to  be  the  recognized  guerdon  of  merit,  the 
stamp  affixed  by  royalty  on  all  those  who  have  truly 
serv^  the  state  in  public  or  private  life,  in  low 
as  well  as  in  high  positions.  That  this  would  be 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  King, 
with  his  keen  popular  instinct,  and  with  his 
shrewd  common  sense,  I  have  no  doubt.  It  will 
require  some  nerve  and  resolution  to  take  the 
initiative,  but  what  is  the  good  of  a  king  if  he 
does  not  sometimes  dare  ? 

III.— THE  KING  AT  WORK  AND  AT 

PLAY. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success,  in  kingship 
or  in  any  other  department  of  public  service,  that 
is  not  based  upon  hard  work.  If  Queen  Victoria 
distinguished  herself  as  at  sovereign,  it  was  be- 
cause she  ground  up  her  facts,  interviewed  every- 
body, and  stuck  to  her  business.  Will  the  King 
prove  to  'be  a  good  worker  ?  The  answer  to  that 
is  whether  or  not  he  has  been  trained  to  industry. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  youth  his  parents 
made  him  work  with  a  vengeance.  They  probably 
overdid  it,  for  those  who  knew  liim  in  liis  teens 
were  rather  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he 
seemed  both  cowed  and  sad. 

HIS    KARLY    TRAINING. 

When  thirteen  years  old  he  was  described  by 
his  governess  as  *•  extremely  shy  and  timid,  with 
very  good  principles,  and  particularly  an  exact 
observer  of  truth." 

When  lie  was  seventeen,  Prince  Metternich 
noticed  that  he  had  '  <  an  embarrassed  and  sad 
expression." 

When  he  was  fifteen  lie  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Paris,  and  enjoyed  himself  extremely.  He  begged 
the  Empress  Eugenie  to  get  leave  from  his  mother 
for  the  Princess  Royal  to  stay  a  little  longer. 
<*  Oh,"  said  the  Empress,  **  I  am  sure  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort  will  never  be  able  to  do 
without  you."  **  Not  do  without  us  1  "  cried  the 
boy.  *  *  Don't  fancy  that,  for  there  are  six  more 
of  us  at  home,  and  they  do  not  want  us."  The 
Queen,  however,  was  obdurate. 

The  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  spared  no 
pains  to  give  the  future  King  of  England  the 
best  possible  education  that  could  be  procured. 
Perhaps  they  rather  overdid  it.  At  any  rate, 
such  w^as  the  opinion  of  Punchy  who,  under  the 
title  of  *' A  Prince  at  High  Pressure,"  described 
the  process  of  cram  to  which  he  was  subjected  in 
kindly  but  doggerel  verse,  a  copy  of  a  stanza  of 
which  may  be  quoted  as  a  sample  : 

To  the  soath  from  the  north,  from  the  shores  of  the  Forth« 
Where  at  hands  Presbyterian  pure  science  Is  quaffed, 

The  Prince,  in  a  trice,  is  whipped  to  the  Isis, 
Where  Oxford  Iceeps  springs  medieval  on  draught. 

Dipped  in  gray  Oxford  mixture  (lest  thc^  prove  a  fixture). 
The  poor  lad's  to  be  plunged  in  less  orthodox  Camf 

Where  dynamics  and  statics,  and  pure  mathematics. 
Will  be  piled  on  his  brain's  awful  cargo  of  cram. 

THE    PRINCE    s'aMUSE. 

It  was  perhaps  not  altogether  unnatural  that 
when  the  Prince  came  to  man's  estate,  and  he 
was  free  to  unstring  the  bow  which  had  been  so 
tightly  strung,  there  should  have  been  consider- 
able reaction  in  the  other  direction.  The  Prince 
flung  himself  with  such  zest  into  the  business  of 
amusing  himself  that  many  people  imagined  it 
was  his  only  object  in  life.  What  he  did  he  did 
heartily,  and  displayed  a  certain  boyish  exuber- 
ance of  high  spirits  which  led  him  to  play  many 
practical  jokes.  In  his  early  married  days  the 
guests  at  Sandringham  used  to  be  the  victims  of 
practical  jokes  which  were  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  a  big  schoolboy  than  that  of  the 
heir- apparent  to  the  English  throne.  To  make 
up  an  apple-pie  bed,  to  roll  a  guest  in  the  snow, 


or  to  stuff  up  his  dress-coat  pockets  with  sticky 
sweets  are  among  some  of  the  pranks  which  lie 
played  on  those  whom  he  knew  could  be  used  as 
butts  for  this  roystering  humor.  In  after  years, 
when  he  sobered  down  "somewhat,  he  still  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  recreation,  although  this  was 
tempered  by  a  considerable  allowance  of  what 
may  be  called  the  ceremonial  sentry-go  of  his 
position.  On  this  subject  a  good  deal  has  been 
written. 

A    SNEER    AND    AN    APOLOGY. 

An  American  writing  some  years  ago  on  the 
way  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  spent  his  time 
waxed  sarcastic  in  speaking  of  the  severe  labors 
of  the  heir-ap[)arent.  He  said  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  a  list  of  the  Prince's  engagements  com- 
piled from 

the  papers  from  January  1  to  September  80,  1890.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  a  list  of  the  engagements  of  a  man  of 
pleasure.  Every  one  unites  in  lauding  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  fills  his 
position.  He  is  deservedly  popular  with  the  racing 
community.  Twenty-eight  race  meetings  were  hon- 
ored with  his  royal  highness'  presence.  Thirty  times 
he  went  to  the  theater.  Forty- three  times  he  went 
t»  dinner-parties,  banquets,  balls,  garden-parties,  and 
concerts.  Eleven  attendances  at  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  the  official  and  charitable  engagements,  together 
amounting  to  forty-five  occasions,  practically  complete 
the  record  of  the  public  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
while  in  London  during  the  year  1890. 

Facts  came  to  the  writer's  knowledge  which  con- 
vinced him  that  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  Prince ; 
that  the  latter  not  only  knows  a  great  deal  more  of  how 
the  poorer  classes  live  than  many  of  those  who  cry  him 
down  ;  but  that  his  royal  highness  is  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely penetrated  with  earnest  desire  to  help  them,  and 
is  constantly  engaged  in  doing  so.  Upon  this  the  writer 
publicly  withdrew  what  he  had  written,  and  wrote  to 
the  Prince's  secretary  to  say  what  he  had  done.  I  can- 
not think  that  an  indiscretion  will  be  committed  if  I 
venture  to  record  one  passage  from  the  letter  received 
in  reply : 

He  (the  Prince  of  Wales)  cannot  help  feeling  that  you 
are  a  little  hard  and  unjust  upon  him  in  your  book  •  he 
says  unjust,  because  you  evidently  wrote  about  him 
without  knowing  his  real  character.  There  are  many 
things  which  he  is  obliged  to  do  which  the  outside  world 
would  call  pleasures  and  amusements.  They  are,  how- 
ever, often  anything  but  a  source  of  amusement  to  him, 
though  his  position  demands  that  he  should  every  year 
go  through  a  certain  round  of  social  duties  which  con- 
stantly bore  him  to  death.  But  while  duly  recording 
those  social  '*  pleasures,"  you  pass  over  very  lightly  all 
the  more  serious  occupations  of  his  life  ;  and  I  may  men- 
tion, as  a  proof  of  what  he  does,  that  during  the  last 

week  of he  opened,  or  laid  the  first  stone  of,  three 

polytechnics,  and  opened  the at .    I  muchdoabt 

whether  many  of  the  Social  Republicans  who  are  so  fond 
of  crying  him  down  would  much  care  to  do  this. 

THE   KING   AND    THE   TUBF. 

In  racing  circles  and  with  sportsmen  the 
is  a  popular  favorite  : 


KING  EDWARD  yil. :  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 
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The  Prince's  racing  colors  consist  of  a  purple  satin 
body,  faced  with  gold  braid  ;  the  sleeves  are  scarlet,  and 
the  cap  black  velvet,  with  gold  fringe.  On  a  race-course 
they  first  made  their  appearance  on  April  15,  1880,  in  a 
military  steeplechase  at  Aldershot.  The  royal  colors 
were  registered  as  far  back  as  1875,  but  it  was  not  until 
June  4,  1886,  that  they  were  sported  on  the  flat.  Up  to 
aud  including  the  Sandown  Eclipse  Stakes,  won  by  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  the  Prince  of  Wales  since  starting  flat 
racing  in  1886  had  won  seventy  races,  worth  £92,014. 
In  1890  he  won  a  dozen  races,  worth  £26,819 ;  yet,  with 
the  St.  Leger,  Diamond  Jubilee  in  value  may  surpass 
his  own  brother's  record. 

THE    KING    AS    A    PUBLIC    SPEAKKB. 

The  winning  of  Derbies  and  the  excitement  of 
the  turf  naturally  loom  much  more  before  the 
public  eye  than  the  collar- work  of  royalty,  but 
the  latter  was  conscientiously  and  assiduously 
jxirformed.  The  Prince  had  a  good  memory. 
When  he  attended  public  functions,  he  could 
deliver  a  speech  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him  as  faultlessly  as  if  he  had  made  it  himself 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He  is  no  orator, 
but  he  has  developed  a  style  of  speaking — after- 
dinner  speaking  especially — which  has  consider- 
able merits.  An  Irish  observer,  not  too  favor- 
ably disposed,  says  of  him: 

He  speaks  directly  and  to  the  point.  He  never  ob- 
tru<les  himself  between  the  audience  and  the  business 
of  the  occasion.  He  never  uses  the  wrong  word,  and 
he  never  says  a  word  too  much.  He  puts  as  little  of 
himself  as  possible  into  his  speeches  ;  and  while  there 
is  always  a  firm  and  manful  tone  about  him,  there  is 
never  any  indication  whatever  of  a  desire  to  impose 
himself  and  his  position  on  his  audience. 

A    GOOD    COMMITTEE    MAN. 

As  a  chairman  of  a  committee  every  one  agrees 
that  he  is  admirable,  and  few  better  tests  of 
business  capacity  can  be  imagined.  Uniformly 
suave,  courteous,  always  apparently  interested, 
he  nevertheless  brings  people  to  the  point,  and 
gets  things  put  through  in  a  way  that  does  him 
credit.  His  attendance  at  committees  over  which 
he  does  not  preside  is  exemplary  for  punctuality 
and  attention  to  the  business  in  hand.  In  such 
institutions  as  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  he  has  set  an  example  to 
otlier  members  for  the  painstaking  care  with  which 
iie  attends  their  meetings  and  participates  in  their 
.  1  iscussions.  His  estates  at  Sandringham  are  said 
tu  be  admirably  managed,  although  authorities 
iliffer  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  personally 
takes  part  in  the  business. 

AS   A   MAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

Mrs.  Cresswell,  whom  I  have  quoted  already, 

says  : 

During  my  long  residence  on  his  property,  I  never 
heard  of  the  Prince  receiving  or  listening  to  any  of  the 


residents  on  business  matters.  He  seemed  to  hear  all 
that  was  going  on,  too  often  in  an  upside-down  fashion, 
and  all  the  news  and  gossip  into  the  bargain ;  but  I 
have  often  heard  it  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  the  Prince  how  things  really  stood.  Kings  may 
love  those  who  speak  the  truth,  but  I  suspect  they  very 
seldom  have  that  felicity.  I  tried  once  or  twice  to  put 
in  a  little  wedge  of  business  when  honored  with  the  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  his  royal  highness,  but  he 
was  quite  unapproachable  upon  estate  matters  ;  and  as 
"  manners  are  manners,"  I  could  not,  when  invited  to 
his  house,  or  when  the  royalties  came  to  Appleton,  in- 
trude subjects  upon  him  that  he  did  not  choose  to 
hear. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  this  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  who 
wished  to  air  her  grievances  to  her  landlord  does 
not  amount  to  much. 

HIS    QUICKNESS    OF   APPREHENSION. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  Harper  s  Magazine  ioT 
August,  1898,  controverting  the  popular  impres- 
sion that  the  Prince  lacked  both  the  intelligence 
and  the  interest  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  recalls  an  incident  that  took  place  appar- 
ently in  connection  with  the  an ti- Jewish  agitation 
which  raged  some  years  ago  in  Russia.     He  says: 

Here  is  an  instance  that  came  within  my  personal 
knowledge.  A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by 
certain  philanthropists  to  influence  the  sovereign  of  a 
Continental  nation  in  favor  of  a  certain  class  of  his  peo- 
ple who  were  suffering  from  ill  treatment,  which  was 
not  known — so  it  was  believed— to  the  sovereign  in 
question.  Circumstances  so  complicated  the  matter 
that  the  mere  study  of  the  facts,  so  as  to  grasp  the  situ- 
ation, was  no  mean  test  of  any  man's  abilities.  The 
Prince  sent  for  the  person  concerned  in  the  negotia- 
tions, and  listened  attentively — but  without  taking  a 
note — to  a  long  statement  bristling  with  technicalities 
and  side  issues.  Shortly  afterward  his  royal  highness 
again  sent  for  his  informant,  and  read  to  him  a  lengthy 
letter,  of  at  least  a  dozen  pages,  addressed  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  staying 
at  a  court  where  the  sovereign  concerned  was  also  a 
guest.  This  letter  was  a  masterly  description  of  the 
whole  situation,  without  omitting  one  essential  point 
or  including  an  irrelevancy,  and  was,  in  short,  a  docu- 
ment that  indicated  an  endowment  of  memory  and  intel- 
lect given  to  few  professional  lawyers  or  statesmen. 
When  the  special  request  involved  was  granted,  no  one 
knew  that  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  due  the  gratitude 
of  those  he  had  secretly  helped.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  episode  took  place  at  Hombu^g,  where  the  Prince 
is  not  generally  believed  to  devote  himself  to  secret  and 
laborious  philanthropy.  The  incident  is  only  one  of  a 
number. 

HIS   DESULTORY   MIND. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  conversation  the 
Prince,  who  is  now  the  King,  did  not  impress 
the  company  with  the  sense  of  sustained  and 
concentrated  attention.  His  conversation  is  es- 
sentially desultory.      After  talking  apparently 
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with  deep  interest  upon  a  subject  for  a  few  min- 
utes, he  will  fly  off  at  a  tangent  upon  a  subject 
which  is  connected  by  some  strange  association 
of  ideas  with  that  in  hand  ;  and  his  listeners, 
perforce,  are  compelled  to  follow  Iiim.  This 
gives  an  impression  of  superficiality  and  lack  of 
concentration,  which  may  be  got  over  when  the 
King  comes  to  deal  with  the  graver  affairs  of 
state.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  outsider,  of  the  man 
who  sits  in  the  royal  box,  watching  a  perform- 
ance in  which  he  takes  no  part.  His  mind 
glances  rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another,  and 
seldom  seems  to  dwell  long  enough  upon  any 
point  to  make  it  thoroughly  his  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  once  he  gets  into  a  rut,  he 
sticks  to  it. 

HIS    CAPACITY    FOR    WORK. 

He  works  steadily  at  the  Imperial  Institute 
and  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  to  mention 
only  two  among  the  many  subjects  into  which 
he  puts  his  whole  heart.  When  he  was  serving 
on  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Housing  of  the 
Poor,  no  commissioner  was  more  painstaking 
and  industrious.  He  also  sat  on  the  Commission 
for  the  Treatment  of  the  Aged  Poor.  There, 
again,  he  did  not  fail  in  his  attendance,  or  in  the 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. So  far  from  being  bored  by  these  two 
commissions,  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
him  when  Lord  Salisbury  refused  to  place  him 
upon  the  Labor  Commission.  It  is  probable  that 
what  the  King  would  say,  if  he  were  talking 
frankly  about  his  apparent  shortcoming,  is  that 
he  deserves  to  be  pitied  rather  than  to  be 
blamed.  He  certainly  pitied  himself.  He  con- 
sidered that  he  was  continually  trying  to  do 
things,  and  then  being  pulled  up  short  just  as  he 
thought  he  saw  a  chance  of  making  a  hit.  He 
would  also  say,  and  say  truly,  that  it  was  no  use 
grinding  up  political  questions,  seeing  that  he 
could  take  no  part  in  them  ;  that  Church  ques- 
tions did  not  interest  him,  but  that  no  one  could 
possibly  be  a  greater  expert  in  the  one  subject 
in  which  he  was  allowed  more  or  less  of  a  free 
hand. 

A    SOCIAL    UMPIRE. 

In  all  matters  of  society  he  had  got  up  his 
subject  thoroughly.  A  writer  whom  I  have  fre- 
quently quoted,  says: 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  understood  to  be  a  great  stick- 
ler for  court  etiquette.  No  one  knows  better  the  exact 
way  in  which  every  band  and  order  and  medal  should 
be  worn.  He  is  very  particular  about  good  manners  in 
princes  and  princesses,  and  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a 
near  connection  of  his  by  marriage  who  is  often  lectured 


severely  on  the  impropriety  of  losing  his  temper  when 
giving  directions  to  servants.  The  Prince  is  a  social 
umpire  of  the  utmost  authority,  and  no  end  of  personal 
disputes  are  settled  satisfactorily  by  a  reference  to  his 
good-natured  and  genial,  but  firm,  counsel. 

It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  know  how  orders 
should  be  worn,  and  how  delicate  questions  of 
precedence  should  be  settled  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
reality.  When  talking  to  an  eminent  Frenclv 
diplomatist  about  the  comparative  difficulty  of 
different  kinds  of  disputes,  1  remarked  that  small 
domestic  disputes  wore  often  quite  as  difficult  to 
arrange  as  great  affairs  of  state.  *'0h,"  inter- 
rupted he,  '*  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not  agree 
with  you.  Thoy  are  much  more  difficult.  Most 
diplomatic  questions  are  child's  play  compared 
with  the  differences  which  arise  in  one's  own 
household."  "If,  therefore,"  the  King  may 
fairly  say,  '  *  I  have  in  dealing  with  these  more 
difficult  and  delicate  but  less  apparently  impor- 
tant questions  displayed  a  tact  which  all  admire 
and  a  judgment  to  which  all  men  bow,  and  have 
discharged  those  functions  for  twenty  years  with- 
out making  one  serious  fault,  may  I  not  fairly 
hope  that  when  I  come  to  deal  as  King  with 
questions  of  state,  I  shall  prove  not  less  success- 
ful?»» 

It  may  be  so,  we  all  hope  that  it  will  b^  so. 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain — the  King  will  have 
much  less  leisure  than  the  Prince,  and  the  force 
of  circumstances  will  necessarily  and  inevitably 
relegate  into  the  background  the  recreative  part 
of  his  existence. 

IN   CONCLUSION. 

I  conclude  this  sketch  by  quoting  one  of  the 
few  contributions  which  the  King  has  ever  made 
to  the  autobiographical  literature  of  the  day.  Un- 
der the  heading  <<  Likes  and  Dislikes,"  the  follow- 
ing entry,  says  the  Gem,  appears  in  the  Duchess 
of  Fife's  album  over  the  signature  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  : 

I  am  happiest  when  I  have  no  public  engagement  to^ 
fulfill ;  when  I  can  forget  that  I  am  *'  Your  Royal  High- 
ness;" when  I  can  smoke  a  really  good  cigar  and  read 
(must  I  confess  it?)  a  good  novel  on  the  quiet ;  when  I 
can,  like  plain  Mr.  Jones,  go  to  a  race  meeting  without 
it  being  chronicled  in  the  papers  next  day  that  "His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  taken  to  gam- 
bling very  seriously,  and  yesterday  lost  more  money 
than  ever  he  can  afford  to  pay  ; "  when  I  can  shake 
hands  with  and  talk  to  Sir  Edward  Clarke  without  it 
being  rumored  that  *'The  Prince  of  Wales  is  violently 
opposed  to  the  present  war  ;"  when  I  can  spend  a  quiet 
evening  at  home  with  the  Princess  and  my  family.  I 
am  unhappiest  when  I  have  a  raging  toothache  and. 
have  to  attend  some  social  function  where  I  must  smttei 
as  pleasantly  as  thoiigli  J  never  had  a  pain  in  my  life. 
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Selector"  takes  up  untonched  "Bush"  Und,  rouuhly  clears  It.  then  sells  11,  and  etarla  atresli  elwn-1 


THE  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  roiimied  out  tlie 
first  great  era  of  moilern  and  civilized  Aus- 
tralia. The  settlements,  of  course,  liad  begun 
earlier:  but  they  amounted  to  very  little  at  the 
time  when  Victoria  came  to  the  throne',  and 
they  were  confined  to  New  South  Wales  colony. 
The  colony  of  Victoria,  named  for  the  Queen 
herself,  and  now  for  many  j'ears  past  tlie  close 
rival  of  New  Soiilh  Wales  in  population  and  ■ 
commercial  prosperity,  receiveil  its  very  first  set- 
tler only  a  year  or  two  before  the  Queen's  acces- 
sion ;  and  at  t!ie  l>eginning  of  1837,  the  year  in 
which  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  there  were 
scarcely  three  hundred  white  people  in  the  great 


expanse  of  territory  which  bears  her  name.  A 
new  census  is  to  be  taken  next  month,  and  it 
will  probably  show  that  Victoria  has  now  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  white  people.  Queensland 
had  received  a  few  convicts,  but  was  not  thrown 
open  to  free  settlement  until  five  yeai-s  after  the 
Queen's  accession.  It  also  bears  a  name  that 
will  help  lo  perpetuate  her  memory, 

Australia  liai^  more  than  5,000,ll0i1  people,  the 
vast  majority  of  whon_  are  descended  from  emi- 
grants who  went  out  from  tlie  British  Islands 
during  Queen  Victorias  reign.  No  oilier  por- 
tion of  the  K ngi is h -speaking  world,  perhaps,  ia 
so  free  from  foreign  admixture  as  the  jiopiilation 
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inly  about  .10.000  o[  tlicw  nomads  In 
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of  Australia.  Tlie  great  island  is  a  continent  of  powtT  in  the  present  century.  We  publisheil 
about  3,000,000  square  miles  It  is  destined  to  two  months  ago  an  article  on  the  resources  and 
grow  iDto  a  position  of  immense  mflueiKe  and      prospects  of  Australia  from   the  pen   of  a  well- 
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e  prosent  liPR'-  King  Edward's  son,  (ioorgi-,  now  liiivct  heir 

V  jiliotograjihs      to  tliu  [lirono  ami  soon  to  be  creatcii  I'l-ince  of 

Hnil  external      Wales,  is  about  to  visit  Anslralia  to  lake  jiart  in 

tlic  spcdal  t'ori'iiiuiiii's  anii  celebralioiis  that  are 
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rendered  fitting  by  so  notable  an  event  as  the  of  Australia.  Unlike  Soiilli  Africa.  Australia 
union  of  the  several  Australian  colonics  to  form  lias  no  race  proMeui.  The  Alrieaii  conflict  be 
tlie  new  political  entity  called  the  Conimonweidth      twcen  Dutcli  and  Enslisli,  unfortunate  thougb  it. 
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is,iiiiiv  ljeoii!vIniii|i..i'aiv.    Thfa.)ju.-lirii'iii  nC  re--  then-  arc  of  sucli  inf.-rinritv  in  uvery  wuv  tliat 

lationa  lj.-t.wwii  wliii<.  ir^.-n  hh.I  Ijlack  is  the  liard  tlmy  (iicrdy  call  f.ir    IdniHV  coiisideritlimi,    ,iii.l 

problfiii  i>r  South  A i'ricu's  fiilui'is.      Hut  iti  Aus-  prcst'iit  no  proljleius  wliatcver  lo  tho  elulpsman. 

Iralia  tlio  iiltorijiiiiL's  aro  iflativcly  vi^'v  ft-w,  and  Wf  in  Amiri.^u  liavit  Ijccn  a  nation  of  [liyui'iM-s 


n 
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irliost!  cliiof  l)iisiiiR5S  (luriii;r  the  past  two  centu-  of  tlii;  I'tiiicl  StAti.-^  ami  ('auada  are  liettei*  able 

ries  lias  IwL'ii  tlio  strufijil"!  with  the  pfimeval  forces  tlinri  auj- iilhur  imkijiIi'  to  coniprelicnii  what  tlif 

gf  iiaiury  in  ilic  ('"TLijiii'st  (if  a  virtcin  coTitiiii'iit  AustriLliaiis  liiivi!  rluui'  liuiiii^  (Juceii  Viotoriii's 

for  the  hoiiii-s  «f  riviliz.-i)  im-n.      Wo,  then; fun-,  ri'Igij,    ami   what  still  lios   1-cfcm'  thcTii  as  thev 
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now  bring  tlieir  united  energies  to  bear  upon  the 
iiopeful  tasks  that  promise  for  them  the  rewards 
of  progress  and  prosperity. 

Australia's  great  advantage  in  the  creation  of 
a  distinctive  life  and  civilization  lies  in  the  two 
facts  of  its  perfect  geographical  isolation  and  its 
freedom  from  struggle  with  large  aboriginal  i)op- 
ulations  having  prior  rights  and  conflicting  insti- 
tutions. Our  pictures  give  some  notion  of  field* 
and  forest,  pioneer's  hut  and  stately  civic  archi- 
tecture. The  peculiar  animal  life  of  Australia, 
which  interests  the  naturalist  and  amuses  the 
children  at  the  *'  Zoo,"  is  disappearing — like  the 
larger  forms  of  native  animal  life  in  America — 
r^efore  the  development  of  the  white  man's  count- 
less herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should  feel 


the  most  cordial  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
progress  of  the  people  of  Australia,  and  should 
welcome  the  freest  possible  interchange  of  ideas. 
The  products  of  Australia, — gold  and  silver,  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  cereals  and  other  farm  staples,  and 
such  fruits  as  the  apple, — are  strikingly  analogous 
to  the  products  of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States.  Our  own  seaboard  on  the  Pacific,  and 
tlie  rapid  development  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests in  and  beyond  that  ocean,  make  it  likely  that 
we  shall  have  much  to  do  in  future  times  with 
the  people  of  Australia.  The  fixed  point  of  pol- 
icv  with  the  United  States  should  be  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  firmest  friendship  and  niost  complete 
understanding  as  respects  all  Pacific  Ocean  ques- 
tions with  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  des- 
tiny of  the  groat  land  of  Australia. 


AMERICAN   TEA-GARDENS,   ACTUAL  AND 

POSSIBLE. 


BY  LEONORA  BECK  ELLIS. 


IN  South  Carolina,  the  land  of  jasmine,  pome- 
granate, live  oak,  and  palm,  beauty  runs 
riot,  too  often  scorning  any  union  with  staid 
utility.  But  at  Pinehurst  it  is  different :  the 
beauty  is  still  in  fair  evidence,  yet  the  match  has 
happily  been  consummated. 

The  Pinehurst  estate  is  near  Summerville,  a 
village  only  twenty-two  miles  out  from  picturesque 
old  Charleston.  Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard,  scien- 
tist, beauty-lover,  utilitarian,  and  altruist,  is  the 
proprietor  of  these  seven  hundred  undulating 
acres,  with  their  gardens,  park,  and  manor-house, 
all  m  graceful  order  and  harmony. 

Entering  the  main  avenue  of  the  estate,  the 
visitor,  whose  eyes  have  already  been  drawn 
toward  the  fair  expanse  of  park,  begins  to  grasp 
the  scheme  of  the  whole.  At  least  sixtv  acres 
are  comprised  in  this  pleasance,  and  tlie  en- 
tire space  is  dotted  over  with  noble  native 
pines,  columnar  in  beauty.  Of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants,  there  is  a  notably  fine  collec- 
tion, challenging  the  admiration  and  delight  of 
the  visitor  every  moment  of  his  stay.  Here  are 
the  luxuriant  and  beautiful  evergreens,  deodar 
cedars  in  an  abundance  warranted  by  the  great 
space,  magnolias,  biotas,  junipers,  retinosporas, 
cupressus,  camellias,  and,  scattered  in  lavish 
beauty  throughout  the  grounds,  groups  of  that 
more  than  half  tropical  jessamine,  the  Gardenia, 
its   great   white  flowers  starring   the  park  and 


l)()uring  out  prodigal  fragrance  on  the  pleasant 
air.  Acres  of  roses  intervene,  sometimes  in  or- 
derly lines  like  any  commonplace  crop,  or  again 
mounting  trellises  ten  feet  in  height. 

A  fine  harmony  is  attained  by  setting  most  of 
the  trees  and  plants  in  groups  or  in  hedges,  ac- 
cording to  their  nature.  No  other  treatment 
would  so  well  have  fitted  this  extent  of  ground. 
For  instance,  a  path  bordered  with  hydrangeas  ^yq 
feet  in  height,  and  laden  with  enormous  flower- 
heads  of  the  most  intense  blue  color,  is  no  less 
admired  than  a  driveway  hedged  with  white  crepe 
myrtle.  Again,  a  space  of  almost  an  acre  is 
massed  with  Chinese  azaleas,  a  display  of  rare 
boautv  when  in  full  flower. 

Nowhere  are  hedges  used  more  freely  or  effect- 
ively than  in  this  garden  park  of  Dr.  Shepard's ;  for 
he  recognized  from  the  first  the  value  of  his  tall 
pines  in  justifying  a  lavish  use  of  such  borders.  A 
great  variety  of  plants  are  appropriated  to  this  trim- 
ming purpose,  the  Southern  hibiscus  vying  with 
the  Northern  privet,  while  the  spiraea,  the  lager- 
stremia,  and  the  citrus  trifoliata  are  also  favorites. 

But  many  of  the  principal  avenues  are  defined 
by  low-kept  hedges  of  a  strange  plant,  deep, 
velvety  green,  thick -branching,  and  succulent- 
leafed,  wliich  few  strangers  at  Pinehurst  have 
seen  before.  When  we  begin  to  inquire  about 
tliis  foreign -looking  shrub,  we  come  speedily  to 
the  raison  d'itre  of  Pinehurst  in   its  entirety, — 
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l-ftik,  j,'aia<-iis,  aiKl  ciiltivni.'.l  fidils. 
ot'tiaitii^iUiLl  pliiiiC  forrtiitig  liii'se  ii 
lieclges.  ti'iiiiiiHtd  Inw  tin(\  close,  is  llii; 
that  tiny  8hcK>t,  now  a  tree  sonii-'iliiiig  n 
fifteen  feet  in  Iieight,  wliich  Midiaiis  : 
MkMleton  Baiwy  on  tiio  Aslil.'y  Itivei 
i-entury  aj^o.  In  the  same  ycnr.  isii-k  x. 
taking  French  Iwtanist  iiIhuii'i 
N'ew.Worl.i  reiii-osonlativ.!  ui  i 
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growing  was  due  tlie  inccjition  of  tliis  large  ex- 
pet'inienL,  and  tlje  death  of  Mr.  John  Jackson, 
under  whose  experieniMHl  nianagunicnt  the  gar- 
dens had  been  established,  were  the  chief  evenU  ' 
to  bring  about  the  disapiminting  issue.  When, 
therefore,  Coniniissioner  George  B.  Loring,  in  the 
rf|)ort  for  IS«:i.  slated  that  •■  the  climatic  condi- 
tions ai-e  not  favorable  to  ir,.''  the  Governnieni 
abandoned  the  gardens  whit-li  it  had  already  es- 


Oflice  and  tlie  I'niied  States  Dejia 
riniltui-e  linve  rew.rded  the  results 
tempts  to  inaiigiii-ate  occidenial 
These  results  would  in  general  Im;  s 
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ithc 
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hickily  in  this  world  of  disapp 
pure  failure  that  looks  so  to  tlie  i 
oljservcr.      Enough  was  gamed   fi 
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m[>atlietic 

in  direct 
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practical  issues,  tu  keep  ali; 

ation    after   generation    of   exjierinienters,  who, 
perceiving  that  the    flora  of  the   tea- producing 
cmmtrit;s.of  the  East  finds  to  a  great  extent  iis 
counterpart  in  portions  of  our  Southern  ritales, 
were  not  alow  to  draw  tiie 
conclusion  that  the  C<ii»<-llia 
theiftrii  might  flourisli  liere 
no  less  i-eadily  than  its  more 
showy  but  less  valuable  cous- 
in, the  Japoniea. 

Yet  it  was  not  until  1881 
that  a  serious  attempt  was 
inaugurated  to  produce 
American  commercial  lea  on 
a  scale  snfliciently  large  to 
lead  to  decisive  results.  It 
was  a  Government  under- 
taking this  lime,  proci'i'ding 
from  the  national  depart- 
ment of  agricultui-e,  and  the 
scene  of  operations  was  on 
a  portion  of  tlic  old  New- 
ington  plantation,  near  Sum- 
merville,  S.  C,  Buttheproj- 
«clcaTne  to  an  untimely  end, 
with  no  notable  results 
achieved.  The  retirement 
from  office  of  Commissioner 
William  Le  Due,  to  whose 
interest   in   successful    tea- 


night 


iH..en   the 


mtal  kn< 


isting   . 


VCBllgalKl 


of  tea-fanning 
eared  upon  the 
ise  scientific  at- 
psdeiige  woi-e  no 
e  in  the-  pursuit  of  a 
C-  t'.  Shepard,  who, 
(if  past  as  well  as  ex- 
section,  had  beconie 
was  still  a  probable 
American  industry;  that  the  previous  efforts  to 
produce  the  coujuiurcial  article  here  liad  simply 
been  arrested  iK'fore  definite  conclusions  were 
arrived  at ;  tbat  more  painstaking  preparation 
and  cultivation,  necessitating  jierhaps  a  mure  pro- 
longed local  u1.>sei'vation  and  more  diversified  ex- 
|ieriinents,  but  leaiiing  to  the  suljsequent  produc- 
tion of  a  higher  class  of  teas,  might  inverse  the 
widely  enti;rtained  opinion  that  the  raising  of 
tea  in  this  country  could  never  prove  wholly  suc- 
cessful. A)jove  all.  Dr.  Shepard  was  actuated 
by  the  belief  that,  if  conquered,  this  new  field 
for  agricultural  enterprise  would  furnish  a  wide 
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and  comparatively  easy  outdoor  employment  to 
many  thousands  unfitted  (or  ronglier  toil,  afford- 
ing thesea  comfortable  living  out  of  the  revenues 
now  going  to  enricli  the  tea-producing  countries 
of  the  East. 

In  justice   to  our  Government,  it  should  be 
stated  in  this  connection  that  the  announcement 
of  a  revival  of  tea-experiments  in  the  South  inj- 
mediately  evoked    official    assistance  as  well    as 
personal    sympathy    in    the    undertaking.       The 
United   States   Department  of    Agriculture    has 
manifested    a    keen    concern    in    Dr.    Siiepard's 
project" from  its  earliest  inception,  and  has  borne 
no  inconsiderable  |mrtion  of 
the  expenditure  in  procur- 
ing   consignments   of    tea- 
seed    from    remote   Asiatic 
regions,   while  the  Depart- 
ment   of  Ktale    has    issued 
frequent  ordei-s  to  its  con- 
suls at  the  tea  j)orts  to  spare 
no  efforts  to  secure  the  best 
quality    of   such    seed.      It 
lias  been  little    more    than 
ten  yeai-s  since  Dr.  Shopard 
inaugurated  preparaiionsfor 
his     tea-gardens    at    Pine- 
liurst,  about  one  mile  from 
the  site  of    the    abandoned 
Government     gardens, 
where,  indeed,  he  had  made 
an  experiment  or  two  ante- 
cedent to  those  of  his  own 
farm. 

There  would  be  plea.sure 
in  the  task  of  following  up  *  tea-field,  fh 

many   of  the  experimental 

processes  of  Pinehurgt  step  by  step,  tracing  each 
from  inception  lo  culmination,  or  at  least  to  pres- 
ent results.  But  the  technical  minutiiBwould  too 
much  burden  such  an  article  as  this  ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  our  privilege  merely  to  sum  up  the 
chief  points  gained  through  Dr.  Shepard's  achieve- 
ment, and  to  set  forth  as  briefly  and  clearly  as 
possible  the  results  thus  far  attained  and  those 
reasonably  expected  from  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

Bat  before  proceeding  to  such  summarizing,  it 
cannot  be  amiss  to  offer  certain  facts  and  figures 
to  those  questioning  whether  the  end  which  Dr. 
Shepard  and  his  predecessors  have  thus  laboi-i- 
ously  pursued  is  one  of  sufficiently  large  indus 
trial  importance  to  warrant  their  efforts.  Even 
sbould  we  so  far  conquer  opposing  conditions  as 
to  compete  successfully  with  Oriental  lea-growers, 
and  ultimately  crowd  them  out  of  our  home  mar- 
kets, would  this  result  have  an  economic  sig- 
nificance worthy  of  consideration,  is  a  question 


frequently  heard.      We  make  bold  to  answer  in 

If  America  were  now  raising  her  own  tea,  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  million  dollars  per  annum 
would  be  kept  in  this  country  that  under  present 
conditions  goes  fram  us  into  foreign  coffers.  The 
sum  is  modest  when  compared  with  those  repre- 
sented by  the  great  staples  of  America — ^wheat, 
meal,  and  cotton.  But  it  is  quite  large  enough  tor 
us  esgerly  to  desire  to  keep  it  at  lionie,  especially 
when  we  reflect  that  if  kept  here  it  would  go  to 
support  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  agricultural 
South,     Uver  half  of  tliese  snug  millions  of  good 


American  money  we  now  send  to  John  China- 
man, who  raises  49,078,577  pounds  of  lea  out  of 
our  average  yearly  consumption  of  9'2,78:i,175 
jiounds.  "Woidd  not  this  money  mak<:  better 
count  for  civiliKalion  if  building  up  t!ie  liomes  of 
our  poor  white  and  black  toilcre  ? 

In  regard  lo  our  sujiplying  other  markets  than 
the  American,  weshallatpi-esent  venture  nothing 
further  than' the  statement  that  it  is  by  no  means 
out  of  the  range  of  possibdities  for  us  ultimately 
to  reach  and  claim  our  share  also  in  them. 

At  this  a  laugh  may  go  around;  tor  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  one  successful  tea-garden  in  all  this 
great  country  seems  a  fragile  base  to  build  great 
expectations  upon.  But  hark  back  to  the  handful 
of  Smyrna  cottonseed  sown  in  a  Virginia  garden 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
carried  thence,  after  many  unsuccessful  gener- 
ations of  the  weed,  to  the  Carolina  and  Georgia 
plantations,  which  seemed  to  have  no  need  of  the 
inBi-fnificant  new  plant,  as  their  tillers  were  find- 
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ing  ready  wealtli  in  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and 
the  silk  iniiiterry.  At  tLe  end  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  that  first  planting  of  cotton, 
its  harvests  were  still  only  slight  gleanings  from 
odd  corner  patches,  a  purely  domestic  crop,  and 
by  no  means  a  general  one.  Yet  to-day,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  later,  undertake  to  eliminate 
this  weed  from  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
South-Allantic  and  sister  States,  and  what  a  trans- 
formation must  be  wrought  in  the  farniing  life  of 
the  section  which  protiiices  ihreo. fourths  of  tlii' 
world's  annual  cotton  cro|i — what  an  upheaval,  in- 
deed, in  the  commerce  of  the  worhi  ! 

Thei-e  is  no  longer  any  question  iihout  thi'  pos- 
sibility of  successfully  cultivating  (he  tea  plant  in 
the  South- Atlantic  section.  That  it  will  grow 
and  thrive  here,  was  demonsirateil  nearly  fiftv 
years  before  the  Pinehurst  brand  was  put  njion 
the  market.  Hut  it  was  left  to  Dr.  Sliepard  to 
demonstrate  by  practical  processes  that  tea  can  be 
grown  in  Carolina,  manufactni'ed  into  tlie  com- 
mercial article,  and  sold  in  successful  competition 
with  foreign  brands  at  fignres  that  leave  a  fnir 
margin  of  profit  to  the  tea- farmer.  The  scienliat 
has  done  his  part,  carrying  it  out  with  faitlitul- 
ness  to  the  utmost  detail,  spending  lavishly  his 
time,  labor,  and  money,  to  prove  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  industry  is  a  practicable  and  profit- 
able one  for  the  South. 

The  obstacles  met  and  conquered  in  achieving 
such  results  were  numerous  and  by  no  means  in- 
significant. The  most  strenuous  of  all  lay  in  siicli 
factors  as  climatic  and  soil  requirements,  and 
when  these  were  overcoine,  competition  in  piices 
with  the  products  of  Asiatic  labor  was  met. 

In  dealing  with  the  for- 
mer, the  exigencies  of  cli- 
mate and  soil.  Dr.  .Shepard, 
it  is  conceded,  has  shown 
great  scientific  skill,  marvel- 
ous ingenuity  in  experi- 
mentation, and  an  inexhaust- 
ible patience.  Among  [he 
problems  to  be  solved  was 
that  of  growing  tea  in  a  re- 
gion with  an  annual  lainfall 
of  56  inches,  while  .\siatic 
authorities  on  the  subject 
emphasize  the  assertion  that 
the  fall  should  not  be  under 
80  or  100  inches,  and  even 
claim  that  the  best  tea  dis- 
tricts have  rjO  inches. 

Again,  the  consensus  of 
powerful  authorities  on  tea- 
raising  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  tempei'ature  in  which 
this  plant  is  to  thrive  should       ^  patch  of  tdfmo  TEA-cumtJos, 


never  drop  below  40°  F. ;  for,  while  conceded  Uut 
the  tea-plant  will  exist  in  climates  where  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  touches  zero,  yet  ite  hig}ieit 
productivity, — in  fact,  tea-planters  have  been 
wont  to  say  its  only  profitable  productivity, — is 
attained  in  regions  where  frosts  do  not  prevai]. 
.■\t  Pinehurst,  Xh"  F.  may  be  confidently  ex- 
jHjcted  for  a  short  period  during  any  ordinary 
winter  ;  and  on  February  14,  1899,  the  mercury 
dropped  below  zero,  but  with  a  snow  blanket  five 


inches  thick,  shielding  tin 

i  tea-plants  from  the 

It  is  clear,  tbeiefori'.  thi 

it  in  the  main-  points 

try  l>i'.    ^hepard  was 

left  to   be  guided   by  his 

own  experiences  and 

deductions.      Not  that  lit.- 

rature  relating  to  the 

subject   was   larking,   but   s 

nch  literature  invavi- 

ably  rulatod  to  countries  v 

,-here  the  climatic  and 

other  conditions   differ  ki> 

wideh'  from  those  in 

South  Camlina   that  il.  .-oul 

d  aid'him  little  in  his 

endeavors  to  add  anoiher 

to  out-  valuable  agn- 

cultural  imiiistrtes. 

We  may  not  follow  his  lahore  in  detail.  Let 
it  suffice  to  state  that  dunng  tliese  ten  years  of 
tentative  methods  he  has  put  to  tiie  test  all  avail- 
able varieties  of  tea,  of  soils,  and  situations,  ob- 
taining from  different  condiinations  very  diver- 
gent results,  which  may,  indeed,  he  modified  by 
later  esperimentation,  but  scarcely  reversed. 
In-  order  to  compensate  for  deficiency  in  annual 
rainfall,  he  has  established  a  successful  system 
of  soil -treatment,  having  in  view  the  conserva- 
tion of  moisture.  The  special  agriculturist  in 
many  other  lines  than  tea- farming  would  do  well 
to  investigate  and  master  the  Pinehurst  system. 
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liti,  to  iiicui,  llif  dink'ulCy  of  cold  witiKirs, 
s  persiMtontly  and  at,  wliatevttr  expense 
t  seeds  froni'tlie  hardiest  varieties  of  tea, 
(irowti  at  the  liighesl  altitudes  hoinp  an 
al  oi)ji'ci.  Hi!  has  been  rewaHe.i  l>y  seo- 
le  gardens  njion  wliich  lie  coiinred  most 
■ly  pass  iiiisrailied  thronjjli  the  Carolinian 
■s,  beiiifj  liiit  teii»iH)i-arily  set  l>ark  even  liy 
npreceilented  cold  of  St.  Valentine's  Day, 

question  of  labor  has  Ix'en  dealt  with 
IB  skillfully  as  the  natural  problems  of  heat 
loistare  ;  and  while  it  still  costs  something 
ght  times  as  much  to  have  a  pound  of  tea 
,  in  Soiitli  Carolina  as  the  same  service 
demand  in  Asia,  yet  miidi  of  this  ..cum- 
.fe  loss  has  alrcaily  been  balanced — and 
more  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  balanced — 
.■ss  in  t!ie  field,  by  the 
■V  for  liand  labor  in  the 
lufaeture  of  varieties  of 
[It  chemical  causes,  can' 
Orient. 

w  ujKin  oilier  points,  in- 
ng  as  all  are.    'I'lie  practical  results  of  these 

S8  "basis  is  an  iictunlity  in  the  United  States. 

ly  rivals  of  ihc  I'ineluirst  gn 

ii-atcd  in  a  fjuiet  way — on< 

rr  in  South  Carolina,  a  third  at  the  (Jeorgia 

inent  station.      Br.  Shepard  writes,  under 

date,  that  he  has  this  year  increased  hia 
reage,  outside  of  the  hedges  in  lits  park, 
ixty  acres  to  seventy-live,  end  that  the  crop 
lO  is  decidedly  larger  tban  in  any  previous 

Nordidhe  raise  the  price  of  his  teas  when 
istern  varieties  vecenlly  went  up,  a  fluclua- 
ue  rather  mrire  tn  ihi'  shovi  crop  ni  Japan 


ealer  produ<'t 
iution  of  machin 
f.  and  by  the  m 
hich,  from  inhei 
brought  from  tl 
may  not  dwell  i 


Desiring  to  popularize  the  American  product, 
Dr.  Shepard  is  holding  his  prices  just  wliere  a 
careful  calculation  of  expenses  shows  he  can  af- 
ford to  fix  them.  His  actual  cost  of  production 
and  preparation  for  market  is  now  '11\  cents  per 
pound.  He  hopes  to  reduce  this  shortly  to  14 
cents.  At  present,  the  retail  price  nf  the  "  Stan- 
dard Pinehui-st  Black  Tea''  is  !(il  per  pound. 
Tbe  margin  i>etween  these  figures  of  cost  and 
selling  price  must,  of  coiii'se,  lie  shared  with  the 
various  middlemen  who  form  the  chain  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer,  !mt  even  after  the  division  a 
fair  portion  is  left  to  the  tea-gardener.  The 
wholesale  selling-price,  at  a  conservative  eati- 
mate,  will  average  up  to  "lO  cents  a  pound,  al- 
lowing the  producer  a  profit  of  22^  cents  per 
pound,  even  at  the  present  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Dr.  ShepanVs  "  Kose  Garden "  of  Assanj- 
Hybrids  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  in  this  new  industry  of  our  section. 
The  Rose  (Jarden  is  a  little  le.ss  than  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  was  set  out  in  isnti  with  nearly  1,000 
plants.  In  1892  it  yielded  50  pounds  of  green 
leaves.  Nearly  doubling  its  yield  every  year 
since  1893,  except  in  I8!)7,  a  year  of  prolonged 
autumnal  droutii  ;  it  closely  approximated  1,200 
pounds  in  18it,S,  an  amount  oi  green  leaf  which 
affords  about  300  pounds  of  the  Standard  Black. 
Here,  then,  was  a  profit  in  1898  of  nearly  $70  to 
less  than  an  acre.  I'he  present  year  the  pro- 
ductivity is  much  increased,  while  the  price  re- 
mains the  same.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  tbe  most  profitable  crops  tn  Japan 
are  gathered  from  plants  two  [mndretl  yeai-s  old. 

Again,  if  the  plants  in  the  Hose  Garden  were 
placed  at  shorter  distances  a[iart,  as  is  the  rule 
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ill  tl.o  Orient  iiii.l  now  M  I'iii.-liui-st.  ttio  vi.-l'i 
w.mM  !>.■  ]>ri.poi'tuiii.it,-ly  fiit-rtt.-i-  ,-ii.-li  yt-nr. '  lint 
make  tiiL-  most  coiisi'rvuiivi-  cj-iiniaif  and  mv  400 
jtoundii  ciiivfi  to  till- aiTi'.  at  a  [ii»fit  c.f  i.nly  10 
TOiitj  per  [imuid.  Vi't.  is  *4(l  an  ai-r.^  clear  iirtifit 
roganlud  as  bftii  tariniiijr  in  tliis  section?  We 
nioretv  liint  at  (lie  pussiliilities  of  e\|iansit>ii 
when  we  add.  that  on  many  estaies  in  Ceylon  an^l 
India  more  than  I.IMIO  [loimds  to  the  ai'iv  is  tliv 
annual  harvest,  and  ihal  the  highest  product  g>er      turists  and  fan: 


This    ti'.a    li:i^ 

l»'<'n    a    n.'adv-  s.>]Ier  at  ill   per 

l»iind.  and  ih<' 

.l<-mun<l  for  li.  slinmlat.-d   hy  a 

yrowinfi    a.'.iuai 

niance    witli    its    pnrity    and   its 

delicatu    and    |.l 

.■amng    flav-.r.    is  int-r^asin;,'.    so 

dealers  t.'stify.  j 

in<r(-  rapidiv  iliaii  the   rint-linrsl 

garilons  .an  i-xp 

iiiid. 

[i-ft  wilii  llii"  iitogrfssiveliortiful- 

lurists  and  farm 

ors  of  the  tfouth. 

\GRICULTURE  IN  THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS. 


BY  LE  GRAND  POWERS. 
(Chief  Statistician  in  Charge  of  Agriculture.) 


TH  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  census 

enumerators  and  the  practical  completion 
by  the  special  agents,  it  becomes  possible 
snt  an  outline  of  some  of  the  salient  facts 

to  American  agriculture  in  1900.  The 
ators,   exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska  and 

have  returned  to  the  office  in  Washing- 
tal  of  5,777,662  schedules,  for  which  they 
leived  pay.  In  addition,  the  special  agents 
i  9,245  schedules  for  ranches  on  the 
Df  the  West  and  Southwest.     These  make 

of  5,786,907,  exclusive  of  the  52,536 
3S  for  live  stock  in  cities  and  towns,  which 
n  any  way  relate  to  farms. 

one  of  these  5,786,907  schedules  repre- 
:iat  the  enumerator,  or  special  agent,  as- 
to  be  a  farm.  Some  of  them,  however, 
uestionably  not  farms  or  ranches.  They 
dl  house- lots  used  exclusively  for  resi- 
purposes,  and  are  not  employed  in  agri- 
beyond  the  possible  cultivation  of  a  small 
patch,  or  the  keeping  of  poultry  or  the 
•"rom  the  total,  as  above  given,  will  be 
;ed  all  schedules  of  this  kind  so  far  as 
laracter  can  readily  be  detected.  Other 
3S  will  be  rejected,  because  they  represent 
I  land  used  for  speculative  and  allied  pur- 
)t  connected  with  agriculture.  Some  will 
tabulated,  because  two  reports  were  re- 
or  the  same  farm  or  ranch  from  different 
All  duplications  are  eliminated,  and  by 
)ndence  all  omissions  are  corrected  of 
knowledge  is  secured.  Sometimes  two 
38  are  consolidated,  and  the  total  is  reduced 
way.  This  is  done  when  two  schedules 
id  for  the  same  farmer.  Such  occurs  oc- 
ly  when  the  enumerator  visits  a  man  cul- 

two  tracts  of  land,  one  owned  by  himself, 
second  leased  from  others.  The  eiiume- 
'ere  directed  to  report  all  such  cases  upon 
tdule  as  a  single  farm.  Some  of  them  failed 
rstand  this  instruction,  and  reported  two 
^s.  These  will  be  consolidated  and  only 
n  reported.  In  the  ways  mentioned,  and 
esult  of  other  causes,  the  number  of  farms 
lation,  as  finally  tabulated,  will  be  some- 
5S  than  the  number  of  schedules  received. 

of  being  5,786,!)07,  it  will  probably  not 
5,700,000,  and  may  possibly  fall  slightly 


below  that  number.      It  will,  however,   not  vary 
greatly  therefrom. 

Let  the  foregoing  estimate  be  compared  with 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  dec- 
ades. In  1850,  the  census  reported  1,449,073 
farms;  in. 1860,  2,044,077  ;  in  1870,  2,659,985 
in  1880,  4,008,907;  and  in  1890,  4,564,641.' 
The  estimate  for  1900  is  5,700,000.  The  in^ 
crease  by  decades  was  successively  595,004  ; 
615,908  ;  1,348,922  ;  555,734  ;  and,  approxi- 
mately, 1,140,000.  A  part  of  this  apparent  varia- 
tion is  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  relative  success 
which  attends  the  enumeration  of  some  decades 
than  others  ;  but  after  making  due  allowance  for 
this  possible  factor,  we  note  the  following  facts : 
The  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  decade,  with  the  single  exception 
of  that  between  1870  and  1880.  It  was  nearly  as 
great  as  in  the  last-named  period  of  marvelous 
farm  development,  and  almost  twice  as  great  as  in 
the  three  other  decades  since  the  middle  of  the 
century.  So  far  as  the  number  of  reported 
schedules  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject, 
the  fArm  progress  of  the  last  decade  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, a  repetition,  with  variations,  of  the  changes 
chronicled  in  the  noteworthy  ten  years  from 
1870  to  1880.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
farms  is  found  in  the  same  sections,  and  proba- 
bly represents  the  results  of  the  same  economic 
movements  among  our  people.  The  attention  of 
the  reader  is  called  to  the  extent  and  significance 
of  the  changes,  or  absence  of  changes,  in  the 
number  of  farms  in  the  five  divisions  into  which 
the  States  and  Territories  are  now  commonly  di- 
vided in  statistical  reports. 

In  the  nine  States  usually  designated  as  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  (Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,) 
there  were,  in  1850,  489,754  farms  ;  and  in  suc- 
ceeding decades,  564,935;  601,595;  696,139, 
and  658,569.  The  acres  of  farm  land  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  1860  as  in  1890.  There 
were,  therefore,  no  important  changes  in  the 
agricultural  situation  in  the  thirty  years  which 
preceded  1890.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
farm  schedules  now  in  the  hands  of  the  census 
authorities,  this  stable  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  has  continued  to  the  close 
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of  the  century.  The  farms  in  this  division  in 
1900  will  probably  number  670,000,  or  about 
midway  between  the  figures  for  1880  and  1890. 
The  acres  of  farm  land  and  the  value  of  farm 
property  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  1900  as  ten  years  before. 
No  such  stability  of  farm  conditions  has  hitherto 
existed  in  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  nation, 
and  no  evidence  of  such  stability  in  them  is  found 
in  the  number  of  schedules  that  have  been  re- 
turned in  1900. 

In  the  eight  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Norlh  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  included  in  the  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sion, tlie  farms  in  1850  numbered  248,196;  in 
succeeding  decades  their  num])ers  were  301,940  ; 
374,102  ;  644,429,  and  749,600.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  area  of  land  in  farms  to  correspond 
with  this  continued  increase  in  their  number. 
That  area  was  as  fixed  as  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  acres  of  farm  land 
reported  in  successive  census  periods.  In  1850, 
the  number  of  such  acres  was  93,401,610  ;  in 
1860,  106,520,771;  in  1870,  90,213,055;  in 
1880,  101,419,563;  and  in  1890,  100,157,573. 
The  smaller  area  reported  in  1870  was  caused  by 
the  Civil  War,  the  influence  of  which  was  still 
reflected  in  the  census  figures  for  1890,  which 
were  6  per  cent,  less  than  those  for  1860. 

The  number  of  farms  was  increased  by  the  sub- 
division of  the  old  plantations  into  smaller  hold- 
ings, some  of  them  cultivated  by  their  owners, 
and  the  remainder  by  tenants.  That  subdiAri- 
sion,  though  associated  since  1870  with  a  general 
uniformity  of  farm  area,  has  since  that  year  been 
accompanied  by  a  continued  increase  in  the  acres 
of  improved  land.  The  latter  were  30,202,991 
in  1870;  36,170,331  in  1880,  and  41,677,371 
in  1890.  The  number  of  farm  schedules  for 
1900  gives  evidence  of  the  existence  of  from 
850,000  to  960,000  farms.  This  is  an  increase 
of  from  110,000  to  220,000  in  the  last  decade. 
It  is  evidence  of  the  further  subdivision  of  the 
old  Southern  estates  and  of  a  marked  increase  in 
the  area  of  land  in  cultivation,  though  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  total  farm  area.  The  old  Soutliern 
plantation  operated  by  slave  labor  was  much 
larger  than  the  farm  in  the  North.  The  average 
size  in  1860  of  the  farm  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  was  108  acres,  while  in  the  South  Atlantic 
it  was  353.  In  1900,  after  all  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  farms,  the  average  size  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  is  110  acres,  while  in  the  North 
Atlantic  it  will  not  exceed  95.  Judged  by  the 
standards  of  farm  economy  which  prevail  in  the 
North,  the  old  plantations  in  the  Soutli  can  be 
wisely  and  profitably  still  further  subdivided. 


The  value  of  farm  property  in  the  South  A 
lantic  States  suffered  a  great  depreciation  as  tl 
result  of  the  Civil  War,  but  since  that  time  h 
been  constantly  advancing.  It  has  increased  i 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  in  cultivation,- 
the  acres  of  so-called  improved  land.  The  ii 
crease  in  the  number  of  farms  in  these  Stat< 
will  unquestionably  be  found  to  be  accompanic 
with  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  acres  of  ii 
proved  land,  and  this  with  a  marked  additic 
in  the  last  decade,  of  farm  wealth.  That  additi 
cannot  be  less  than  25,  and  may  possibly  exc€ 
50,  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  farm  resources 
1890. 

In  the  twelve  North  Central  States  of  the  up"l 
Mississippi  valley,  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  M£ 
igan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  No 
Dakota,  South   Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  KansEi: 
the  number  of  farms,  the  area  and  value  of  fa^ 
lands,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  farm  pr^ 
ucts  have  witnessed    more    changes    since    l& 
than  were  chronicled  in  either  of  the  two  dL 
sions  passed  in  review.      The  farms  numbered^ 
1850,  437,597  ;   in  the  succeeding  decades,  77 
165;   1,125,078;   1,697,968,  and  1,923,822.      T" 
additions  by  decades  were,  334,568  ;   352,91 
572,890,  and  225,854.      These  additions,  unlE 
those  for  the  South  Atlantic  States,  very  larg^ 
represent  the  opening  up  and  settlement  of  n  < 
farms  carved  out  of  the  wilderness.     They  w^ 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  farm  acreage  frc: 
62,686,490,   in   1850,  to  256,586,994,  in   189 
The  farm  resources  increased  in  still  greater  p:i 
portion,  and  these  twelve  States  came  to  incluc 
in  1S90,  within  their  borders  one-half  of  the  faJ 
wealth  of  the  nation.     So  far  as  can  be  judgj 
from  the  number  of  farm  schedules  returned,  tJ 
marvelous  development  of  the  Middle  West  1: 
been  as  marked  in  the  last  decade  as  in  any  p 
ceding  one,  with  the  possible  exception  of  tl- 
ending  with  1880.     The  number  of  farms  in  19 
will  approximate  2,180,000  to  2,200,000.     Tf 
is  an  increase  of  from  260,000  to  280,000.      T 
added  farms  are  largely  found  in  the  northe 
parts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  D 
kotas,  and  the  newer  sections  of  the  other  Stat 
of  this  division.     They  give   assurance   to  tl 
dwellers  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  that  th« 
still  hold  the  primacy  in  American  agriculture. 

In  these  States  the  aggregate  of  farm  weal 
increased  between  1880  and  1890  by  the  enc 
mous  amount  of  nearly  two  and  one-half  billic 
dollars.  The  change  in  the  number  of  farms, 
indicated  bv  the  number  of  schedules  and  oth< 
well-known  facts,  gives  assurance  for  the  decac 
ending  with  1 900  of  an  equal,  and  probably  muc 
erreater,  increase  in  farm  wealth. 

In  the  States  and  Territories  included  in  tl 
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h  Central  division,  (Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
ama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
homa,  and  Indian  Territory,)  there  were  in 
,  266,814  farms  ;  in  1860,  370,373  ;  in  1870, 
)98  ;  in  1880,  886,648  ;  and  in  1890,  1,086,- 
The  increase  for  the  several  decades  was 
jssively  103,559;  140,625;  375,650,  and 
124.  These  increments  are  not  so  great  as 
J  recorded  in  the  North  Central  States,  but 
are  none  the  less  marvelous.  They  record 
Tt  a  subdivision  of  the  old  farms,  as  in  the 
h  Atlantic  States,  and  in  part  a  settlement  of 
areas  as  in  the  North  Central.  The  acres  of 
in  farms  increased  from  77,645,466,  in  1850, 
6,448,294,  in  1 890.  During  the  same  period 
land  under  cultivation  increased  threefold, 
the  value  of  farms  increased  from  $479,563,- 
to  $1,440,022,598.  The  greatest  increase  in 
lumber  of  farms  was  from  1870  to  1880, 
)  farm  wealth  received  its  greatest  additions 
le  decade  ending  with  1890.  The  acres  of 
oved    land   increased    quite    regularly   from 

to  1890,  during  twenty  years,  which  wit- 
(d  a  very  large  settlement  in  Texas  and  the 
•  frontier  States,  the  subdivision  of  the  plan- 
is  in  the  old  States,  and  the  opening  up  of 
farms  in  the  wilderness.  So  far  as  can  be 
lated  from  the  schedules,  the  South  Central 
s,  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1900,  have 
*ssed  the  most  changes  and  the  greatest  de- 
>ment  they  have  ever  experienced  in  a  like 
d  of  time.  The  old  plantations  in  Alabama, 
ssippi,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia  have  been 
ivided  into  smaller  tracts,  and  a  large  amount 
ad  which  had  gone  out  of  cultivation,  has 
brought  under  the  plow.  Further,  in  Okla- 
k,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  in  Texas 
lands  of  new  farms  have  been  carved  out  of 
ublic  domain,  and  the  wilderness  has  been 
J  to  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  farm  wealth  to  in- 
e  to  a  marvelous  degree.  The  schedules  re- 
id  frc^n  the  South  Central  division  in  1900 
>er  1,672,317,  and  give  assurance  that  the 
18  reports,  when  completed,  will  record  from 
1,000  to  1,640,000  farms.  This  is  an  in- 
e  of  from  535,000  to  555,000  farms  in  ten 
,,  while  the  greatest  similar  increase,  that 
3en  1870  and  1880,  was  only  375,650. 
e  extent  to  which  this  increase  represents 
5  developed  on   the  frontier   can  be   noted 

the  fact  that  the  Indian  Territory  reports 
)6  schedules  in  1900,  while  none  was  re- 
d  in  1890.      Oklahoma  now  returns  62,917, 

before  were  reported  only  8,826  ;  and  the 
ules  for  the  imperial  domain  of  Texas  in- 
3d  from  228,126  to  353,283.     The  aggregate 


farm  wealth  in  the  South  Central  division  was 
$1,262,666,065  in  1880,  and  in  1890  it  was 
$1,849,395,198, — an  increase  of  $586,729,133. 
Judging  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farm 
schedules,  the  States  from  which  they  are  re- 
ported, and  the  facts  which  they  represent,  it  be- 
comes probable  that  the  census  of  1900  will  show 
an  increase  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  in  the  value 
of  farm  resojirces.  It  will  not  be  surprising  to 
find  that  such  an  increase  amounts  to  even  more 
than  that  vast  aggregate. 

In  the  Western  division  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, (Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California,)  the  number  of 
farms  reported  in  1850  was  only  6,712.  In  suc- 
ceeding decades  they  numbered  34,664  ;  48,212  ; 
83,723,  and  145,878.  This  increase  has  been 
progressively  growing  larger  from  1860.  From 
1860  to  1870  the  increase  was  13,548,  and 
in  later  decades  35,511  and  62,155.  The  census 
schedules  show  a  continuation  of  this  accelerated 
growth  and  indicate  an  increase  of  about  100,000 
farms,  making  a  grand  total  of  245,000  in  1900, 
with  a  corresponding  growth  of  farm  acres  and  a 
doubling  of  farm  wealth  ;  or  an  increase  in  ten 
years  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  $1,000,000,000. 

From  this  review  of  the  schedules  of  the  census 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  last  ten  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  great  many  changes  in  the  number,  size, 
and  location  of  farms.  In  the  later  settled  States 
and  Territories  many  new  farms  were  opened  by 
settlement  on  the  public  domain.  In  the  older 
settled  sections  of  the  Southern  and  North  Central 
States  a  large  number  of  new  farms  were  called 
into  being  by  the  subdivision  of  the  old  estates 
into  smaller  holdings.  In  the  same  parts  of  the 
country  the  area  of  improved  land  was  consider- 
ably extended,  and  the  value  of  farm  investments 
largely  increased.  The  net  additions  to  farm  re- 
sources in  the  decade,  stated  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars, will  exceed  the  reported  value  of  all  farm 
investments  in  1850.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
creased wealth  of  our  farmers,  as  the  result  of 
their  last  ten  years*  labor,  equals  the  farm  wealth 
of  the  nation  reported  as  the  outcome  of  their 
toil  and  economies  from  the  settlement  at  James- 
town to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon 
the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  masses 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?  The 
people  of  this  country  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  question,  and  for  the  answer  thereto  will 
eagerly  scan  the  bulletins  of  the  census  of  agri- 
culture, which  will  begin  to  appear  in  a  very  few 
months. 


HOW  THE   BEET-SUGAR   INDUSTRY   IS 

GROWING. 


BY  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER. 


<«  TTTTE  Kvolution  of  Ilunmn  Diet"  is  one  of 
1  tho  fascinating  books  tliat.*is  yet  to  be 
written.  When  it  doos  appear  it  will  contain 
muoh  that  is  curiously  interesting  about  sugar 
and  how  it  has  in  vailed  llie  world's  pantry.  A 
chapter  on  this  subject  might  well  be  given  the 
tilK\  **  Sugar  versus  Pork."  It  seems  odd  to  link 
togt^ther  such  foods  as  sugar  and  pork,  and  yet 
the  moiv  sugar  nuiu  eats  the  less  pork  he  needs, 
each  serving  tho  same  purp^^e  in  the  human  sys- 
tonu  that  of  fuel  to  supply  heat  and  energy. 
Fifty  yeai^s  »gv>  sugar  was  a  rar^  luxury,  of  poor 
^UiUity  and  high  price  ;  our  grandfathers  obtained 
tho  ht^t  and  energy  which  their  Kniies  required 
largi^ly  fivnx  |Hn*k  and  other  fats.  Then*  sugar 
grow  chea^vr.  it  wai^  a  veg^^table  proiiucl  pleasant 
to  Uio  \>alato,  easily  kept  and  pure  in  quality,  and 
tho  vH^nsutnption  of  it  grtnv  in  enormous  propor- 
tion*^ no  doubt  cutting  heavily  into  the  pork  in- 
dustry. To-day  it  has  Ivvvme  a  table  necessity, 
and  the  ainvM\ut  of  it  t\»ton  every  year  is  incr«is- 
in^  at  a  rate  out  of  all  pn>jx>rtion  to  other  fovxls. 
Next  to  the  Vluglish  the  Americans  are  the  gr^at- 
e«t  of  all  ov^nsumers  ot  sugar,  and  the  total  of  our 
purchases  yearly  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
v^her  nativ^n.  We  eax  c^ver  2,000.000  tons  a 
Year,  or  nearlv  ^  ix^unds  for  everv  man.  woman, 
and  ohilvl  in  the  country.  That  means  one  and 
one-fifth  pk>uuvis  a  week.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
cv^ttsumj^iou  was  only  3S  pounds  annually  for 
every  jvrson — srertaiuly  a  strikicg  evidence  of  the 
growing  use  of  sugar,  h  is  said  thax  the  Amer- 
icanis  ar^  the  greatest  ^^rr>'  of  sugar  in  the  world. 
TW  English  ,v/»^».'fw  a  grea:er  quanury — over  >t> 


k,*>*  r? 


i:ces  in:o  nne 


tttarmaladets^  ^el.ies.  and  so  on  for  eiivrta::on  rur 


pouuvts  j^^r  cai> 
tttarmalades^  ^ei 
)H.x$<<«.  After  :he  Anierlcacs^  che  Panish  and 
Swiss  ar^  5he  grea:e«>:  sugar^a:ers.  and  :hen  in 
orvier  s.v«tt!e:he  Pu:ch.  --^e  French  wi:-  3  ?  rounds 
a  yv*r  for  e*ch  jvrson  .  :iLe  Gert^ans.  and  :he 
c^^eiSs  rbe  ^>u:hern  peccles  cf  Eur^^pe.  :he 
l;»uiaatsv  ^^^nish.  Or^x-^rans.  and  centers  are  very 
I:gh:  s.Vii;junjer?  of  sugar»  varily  beca j^se  :hey  baTe 
Btoc ^h*  we«k^ of  5he  Noricem  rari.ns.  and  yanly 
C'^'au;^^  'hev  live  in  a  -vartn  clzn.\i:^  ■^.I'er^  :l-ey 
sio  ato5  i«^  n!eahr-^-rocuci.::g  :,cd<,  «J~rne rally 
s^eifckxag.  sugTJC  is  cae  of  :ie  indxvs  ::  naci-.nal 
rcowreesivecwe;?  :  :ne  more  en:er7ri:>::;j:  in d  ^jner- 
gecic  a  veocle.  :iie  mow  sugar  :jej  ^a;. 

S^gar  bdfcj  aoc  rbjea  ^"  :5s  rreevn:  rr.^mizieiiof 


among  commodities  without  working  great 
changes  in  agricultural  conditions,  even  to  the 
extent  of  causing  wars,  for  commercial  economists 
show  that  the  Spanish- American  war  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  the  conflict  for  supremacy  between 
the  sugar-beet  growers  of  Germany  and  the  cane- 
sugar  growers  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
riiilippines.  Tlie  wonderful  success  of  science 
and  brains  applied  to  sugar  production  in  Europe 
enabled  the  Germans  to  undersell  the  Cubans, 
thereby  causing  the  discontent  and  hardship  which 
finally  led  to  the  Cuban  insurrection  against 
Spain  and  the  subsequent  interference  of  the 
United  States.  Cane-sugar  and  beet. sugar  are 
exactly  the  same  in  composition,  in  appearance, 
and  in  taste,  but  the  struggle  between  the  growers 
of  these  two  great  sources  of  production  has  not 
yet  seen  its  conclusion.  A  comparatively  few 
years  ago  beet- sugar  was  almost  unknown  ;  the 
world's  sweets  came  entirelv  from  the  cane,  and 
the  semi-tropical  countries  where  cane  grew  most 
luxuriantly  earned  all  the  profits  of  the  indostrv. 
To-day,  more  than  half  of  the  world's  sugar  "is 
made  from  beets.  The  Northern  races  have  again 
outstripped  the  Southern  racesw  It  is  probable 
that  many  Americans,  thinking  they  are  nsing 
sugar  from  the  cane  of  Cuba  and  Loaisiana^  are  in 
reality  eating  sugar  from  the  beets  of  Crermany, 
or  California,  or  Michigan. 

WHT    DO    WK    rXPOBT   SCCAB  ? 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  few  grea(  commodities  in 
the  produc:ion  of  which  the  United  States  is 
weak  ani  depenien:.  In  almosc  all  of  the  great 
necessaries  o:  lire — food,  clodiing.  *  faeL  and 
shelter — :he  vvun:ry  is  more  than  self-sizpport- 
ing.  bu:  in  :he  rra::er  of  sugar  we  are  larg!^  de- 
penden:  en  :orv;*:n  suriMes.  And  oar  sogar- 
hill  is  :he  larges:  ry  i^r  ,  f  any  of  oar  foragn 
accoun::s — :wice  :l-a:  o:  vvifee.  which  scaads  next 
in  rrvminencv.  cini  niu.-h  grea:er  :haa  t^^^  for 
ind.a  ru>'v>f'r.  :«:*x*.  silk,  cr  henir.  Everr  Tesrwe 
ray  iccu:  *: : :.  *:-.V0>\  ..V  #1.33  for  er&j 
man.  -^.v^i^an.  irvi  o>:;,i  :n  :he  .vuniry.  to  fore%B 
vvu-*:res  :\r  s:cfcr  Itrvced.  :u:  cf  nxoce  t^*- 
:i. >;\\  -••>.*  :v::s  ,^f  sugar  w'.::cji  :he  TTadi^d  States 
cciisuLme^  arrvual.y  w^  vcxiuce  a  ralirr  279«M9 
tcasv  "riv^y  frv^nt  :i.«e  caae- f **i;'i;s  *?^ 
T^-i:?  i«.vs  'ace  inc^u^ie  •he  vr>i-ictioit  <rf 
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Philippines  ;  but  these  would  add  only  460,000 
tons  to  our  production,  still  leaving  us  to  obtain 
much  more  than  half  of  our  sugar  from  the  for- 
eigner. And  all  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
so  good  an  authority  as  Secretary  Wilson  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  : 

**  We  have  no  more  need  to  import  sugar  than 
to  import  wheat/' 

Secretary  Wilson  spoke  from  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  remarkable  strides  made  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  by  the  sugar  beet  industry 
in  this  country.  The  American  farmer  has  sud- 
denly discovered  that  he  can  raise  with  large  profit 
as  good  sugar-beets  as  there  are  in  the  world,  and 
the  American  manufacturer  has  learned  that  he 
can  make  those  beets  yield  the  highest  grade  of 
pure  sugar.  Twelve  years  ago  the  total  produc- 
tion of  beet- sugar  in  America  was  255  tons  ;  six 
years  later  the  production  had  jumped  to  16,000 
tons,  and  last  year  (1899)  the  production  was  about 
80,000  tons.  For  1900  those  who  know  predict 
a  production  exceeding  150,000  tons,  nearly 
doubling  the  output  of  a  year  ago  and  making 
the  beet-sugar  yield  of  the  country  nearly  equal 
to  the  cane-sugar  yield.  And  thus,  out  of  almost 
nothing,  the  United  States  has  built  a  sugar  in- 
dustry in  half  a  dozen  years,  the  output  of  which 
this  vear  will  be  about  double  that  of  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico.  And  the  work  has  barely  begun. 
In  1898,  Michigan  liad  one  sugar-beet  factory  ; 
two  years  later  in  1900  she  had  ten  factories.  In 
California  the  largest  beet- sugar  factory  in  the 
world  has  just  been  completed,  larger  than  any- 
thing in  Europe,  although  Germany  has  been 
years  at  the  business.  This  enormous  factory 
cost  $2,750,000,  and  it  will  turn  out  upward  of 
400  tons  of  sugar  every  day,  using  3,000  tons  of 
beets  for  the  purpose  and  consuming  yearly  the 
product  of  30,000  acres  of  land.  Capital  is  al- 
ways shy  about  venturing  into  new  industries, 
but  it  has  taken  beet-sugar  making  to  its  heart. 
Indeed,  one  who  reads  of  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  York, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  and  other  States 
can  hardly  resist  the  contagion  of  the  beet- sugar 
enthusiasm.  At  the  rate  at  which  the  industry 
is  now  growing,  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  before 
the  United  States  will  supply  her  own  sugar 
needs,  great  as  they  are,  thereby  keeping  at  home 
the  large  profits  of  growing  the  beets  and  manu- 
facturing the  sugar,  and  saving  the  expense  of 
shipping  the  sugar  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles. 

ENCOURAGEMENT    FROM    WASHINGTON. 

Sugar-beet  growing  is  typically  a  new  industry, 
born  of  scientific  investigation  and  intelligent 
governmental  encouragement.     In  the  first  place, 


the  sugar-beet  is  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
garden- beet,  bred  and  developed  by  years  of  care- 
ful selection  until  it  produces  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  sugar.  To  the  Germans  belongs  the 
credit  for  working  out  this  development,  and  for 
beginning  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets. 
Their  success  encouraged  other  nations  in  Europe 
to  take  up  the  industry,  and  more  recently  it  ob- 
tained a  foothold  in  California.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
began  a  campaign  of  systematic  sugar-beet  educa- 
tion and  experimentation  that  the  industry  showed 
signs  of  spreading  widely  over  America.  It  re- 
quired faith  and  perseverance  to  induce  men  of 
capital  to  venture  upon  an  unknown  industry,  the 
profits  of  which,  uncertain  enough  in  themselves, 
were  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  farmers  who 
never  had  grown  sugar-beets,  and  who  were  re- 
luctant about  undertaking  a  doubtful  new  crop 
which  cost  much  more  money  and  labor  to  grow 
than  any  other  common  crop. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  agitation  was  begun 
just  at  the  close  of  hard  times  in  1897,  when  the 
farmer  was  discontented  and  willing  to  try  new 
things.  At  the  same  time  capital,  which  had 
been  timidly  withholding  from  investment  until 
times  were  better,  was  eager  to  investigate  new 
and  promising  chances,  such  as  the  sugar-factory 
industry  might  afford.  The  Government  in  1897 
imported  from  Europe  a  large  quantity  of  sugar- 
beet  seed,  and  distributed  it  free  among  the  farm- 
ers of  various  States,  upon  condition  that  beets 
should  be  grown  and  samples  sent  for  examina- 
tion. When  the  samples  came  in  the  analysis 
showed  that  many  were  very  rich  in  sugar,  much 
richer  than  the  ordinary  crops  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially favorable  results  being  obtained  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  from  Colorado,  and  from  the 
great  central  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Illinois.  Other  States  also  showed 
excellent  results.  Interest  was  everywhere 
awakened  and  some  of  the  States,  through  their 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
took  up  the  work  of  promotion  vigorously,  and  in 
several  cases  a  bounty  was  offered  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  all  beet-sugar  produced.  In  Michigan, 
Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  chemist  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  Prof.  C.  D.  Smith,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  wrote  bulletins, 
made  speeches  to  farmers,  talked  with  capitalists, 
visited  the  beet- fields,  indeed^  made  a  business  of 
assisting  the  new^  industry.  As  a  result,  Michigan 
built  ten  factories  in  two  years,  and  the  cheapest 
of  them  did  not  cost  less  than  $300,000,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  cost  very  much  more.  Other  States 
were  only  a  step  behind.  Certainly,  there  never 
was  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  intel- 
ligent scientific  and  educationiU  effort  in  building 
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wv  a  now  iiuiustry.  Tiie  work  of  the  Department 
oi  Ajrr:oult;;re  and  ot  the  Ex[>eriment  Station 
and  ::io  A^r.oultural  I'ollege  in  the  single  State  of 
Michigan  has  tl/.'.s  added,  by  conservative  esti- 
mate. frvMn  *J0  :o  oO  ;H*r  cent,  to  the  value  of  the 
lands  s;;i:able  for  Ivet  crowinir  in  tiie  vicinitv  of 
mar.v  of  the  factories,  and  i:  has  crt\*ited  a  new 
so V.  rce  o  f  en:  i'*'.  v^ v : v. en:  f  o r  a  la r »re  i\ ;:  n . ': v r  of  work  • 
inc  men  ar.d  wo'.r.er.. 

SOVK    KKSVL7S    IX    MICH IG AX. 

Recor.t'.v  I  v.>i:i-i  s  :v.e  of  the  Ivet  nelds  of 
At    ivAv   C::v 
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that  requires  the  painful  labor  of  knees  and  back 
during  the  long,  hot  days  of  June.     Weeds  must 
also  Iw  kept  down  with  perseverance,  and  culti- 
vation must  go  on  steadily  until  the  leaves  of  the 
beets  are  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground.    All 
this  costs  immense  labor,  and  care,  and  expense, 
esi^cially  if  the  fields  are  largre.     The  farmer 
cannot  depend  on  his  own  family  to  do  all  the 
work,  but  must  iiire  boys,  and  women,  and  some- 
times men.  to  help  with  the  thinning  and  weed- 
ing.     In    short,    it    is   a   much   more   scientific 
method  of  farming  t^:an  tl.at  ordinarily  in  vogrue 
in  this  CO iir. try  :   ii  uses  the  land  more  thoroughly 
and  v-rontallv.  and  it  requires  mitcL  more  busi- 
ness  cav-aoitv  on  the  'oart  of  tr.e  farmer.      But  if 
it  Ct  sts  more  to  raise  beets  fier  acre  than  wheat 
or  corn,  the  rrvfis  are  correspjndingly  much 
grt^ater.  and  as  s:on  as  the  farmer  can  be  made 
to  see  this  irroat  advantajre.  he  is  usuallv  more 
than  anx:.  ;;>  to  take  ur  the  work.    The  Bav  Citv 
factory  alreaiy  :r.entio::ed.  in  common  with  many 
other  fact.  :-:es  t'..ro::i:hout  the  count rv,  emplovs 
a  man  wh:.se  s:'.e  duty  it  is  \o  go  through  the 
co:;r.try  ar.d  i:: teres!  the  :sr:::ers  in  t:»eet- raising, 
sV.owir.g  them   how  the  work   is  done,  making 
co:: tracts  with  them.  sTii  th-e-Ti  watching  the  crop 
the  whole  season.  civ:i.«r  his  si  vice  ar:d  assist- 
ar.vv  wherever  rs:-ssiMe.     At  the  ii:::e  of  mv  \-i5it 
at   Bav  Citv  the  l^eets  were  -ust  readv  for  har- 
vest,  and  the  crrea*  fat  nelJs  of  them,  covered 
with  s'oreaiini:  creen  leave;*,  furnished  an  exam 
T'le  of  farn:  wealth  lo  l»e  ecualed  in  few  other 
1 -la cos  in  the  cc-.tr.try.     The  sizes  cf  ihe  crops  of 
vat::::s  fartr.ers  varied  from  two  c-r  tlree  acres 
:::  t:-  ISO  acres,  ill  T'lar-tt-d  to  r»erts.     Everv  acre 
V  :  these  svlendid  fartus  will  vielo  from  12  to  20 
tcr.s  cf  I'l-ers.  hv.i  the  val.te  vier  ton  is  from  #1 
,:vwird.  .*i:.?;ri::.j  to  the  ri^LLess  of  iLe  beets  in 
s.;.rAr.      S.'.v.  :l..s:  the  viel.i  is  15  tons  T»er  acre 
.s:..i  thfit  the   far:..rr   rev-e.ves  the  minimtim  of 
:  r: ."•:   : : :   : . ; >  r-r . ■  i .; r : .  h : s  : r. c. ■:::^e  w oui d  t h en  be 
?•■     vn-r  A:r-:.   vt:v  ;v. .::";.  ::::re  tian  anv  other 
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With  such  profits  as  these,  dollar  wheat,  as  one 
of  the  Bay  City  farmers  expressed  it,  *'  ain't  no- 
wiiar'.''  It  is  a  good  crop  of  wheat  that  yields 
a  profit  of  $5  an  acre. 

THE    BEET    AS    A    FERTILIZINQ    AGENT. 

Nor  are  the  great  profits  the  only  advantage 
which  accrues  to  the  farmer  from  beet- raising. 
The  thorough  working  of  the  soil  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a  good  beet  crop  leaves  it  in 
superb  condition  for  a  crop  of  wheat  or  corn 
during  the  following  year,  thus  adding  a  new 
and  valuable  element  to  the  system  of  crop  rota- 
tion. Moreover,  the  leafy  tops  and  the  crowns 
of  the  beets,  which  are  cut  off,  can  be  fed  to 
stock  or  left  to  fertilize  the  fields,  and  the  pulp 
which  is  thrown  out  from  the  factory  after  the 
saccharine  juice  has  been  extracted,  also  makes 
a  most  valuable  cattle  food.  For  the  present  the 
Bay  City  factories  give  away  this  pulp  free  to 
the  farmers,  the  idea  being  to  teach  them  its  ex- 
cellence for  stock-feeding  purposes,  but  in  many 
other  States  it  is  sold  at  a  good  profit.  In  Ger- 
many this  pulp  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, and  not  a  pound  of  it  goes  to  waste.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  beet  is  very 
thoroughly  worked  up  and  saved,  and  that  the 
crop  may  be  made  to  return  to  the  farm  practi- 
cally as  much  fertility  as  it  takes  away.  Of  no 
other  crop  can  this  be  said.  In  shipping  sugar 
from  the  country  no  important  element  of  soil 
fertility  is  lost,  sugar  being,  as  Dr.  Kedzie  ex- 
presses it,  **  condensed  sunshine,  wind,  and  wa- 
ter,*' composed  wholly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  In  shipping  wheat  from  the  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  ships  the  very  life 
of  the  soil — the  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  mat- 
ter. The  grain-raisers  of  the  United  States  do 
not  fully  appreciate  this  fact  as  yet,  because  their 
land  is  new  and  rich  ;  but  in  Europe,  where  the 
fertilizer  question  is  of  burning  importance,  the 
question  is  given  its  due  weight.  No  less  ac- 
complished a  student  of  the  sugar  question  than 
H.  W.  Wiley,  cheniist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  calls  beet-growing  **the  salvation 
of  American  agriculture." 

THE    CASH    PROCEEDS    TO    THE    COMMUNITY. 

The  greatest  diflSculty  experienced  by  the  far- 
mers in  every  part  of  the  country  where  the  new 
industry  is  being  inaugurated,  is  to  find  enough 
workmen  during  the  busy  season  to  thin  and 
weed  the  beets.  In  Europe  this  question  is 
solved  by  the  cheap  labor  of  women,  and  to  some 
extent  the  same  class  of  help  is  employed  in  the 
fields  around  Bay  City,  women  of  foreign  birth 
being  hired  from  the  cities  of  Saginaw  and  Bay 
City.     Boys  are  also  largely  employed  at  wages 


as  high  as  $1  a  day  and  dinner.  (In  Nebraska 
single  families  have  made  $160  or  more  a  month 
working  in  the  beet  fields.)  All  this  has  tended 
to  make  the  poorer  classes  of  the  two  towns 
exceedmgly  prosperous.  Indeed,  the  beet-sugar 
industry  is  contributing  wealth  to  the  Bay  City 
region  in  a  manner  quite  unexampled,  except  in 
other  neighborhoods  where  the  new  industry  is 
equally  prosperous.  This  year  (1900)  the  three 
factories  will  pay  in  cash  for  beets  something 
more  than  $400,000  to  the  farmers  within  a  ra- 
dius of  25  miles  of  Bay  City.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  State  never  be- 
fore saw  such  a  cash  income  as  this. 

THE    MANUFACTURING    PROCESS. 

As  soon  as  the  beets  are  harvested,  in  Septem- 
ber, the  factories  notify  the  various  farmers,  and 
a  certain  number  of  loads  are  brought  in  every 
day  and  dumped  into  the  great  reserve  bins,  ad- 
joining the  factory.  They  are  weighed  with 
great  care,  and  a  sample  is  taken  from  each  load 
to  be  analyzed,  payment  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  sugar  which  the  beets  contain 
and  the  percentage  of  its  purity.  All  this  re- 
quires an  extended  and  intricate  system  of  labora- 
tory analysis  and  the  most  methodical  bookkeep- 
ing, so  that  every  farmer  shall  have  justice  done 
to  him.  Indeed,  the  whole  process  of  manufac- 
turing sugar  from  beets  is  complex  and  costly. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  these  manufacturing  processes  ; 
that  would  require  too  much  space,  but  in  brief 
they  consist  in  first  thoroughly  cleaning  the  beets 
and  then  in  slicing  them  into  thin  pieces,  after 
which  warm  water  is  employed  to  dissolve  out  the 
sugar.  The  juice  thus  produced  is  clarified  with 
lime,  then  concentrated,  then  evaporated,  and 
finally  crystallized.  In  about  twelve  hours  from 
the  time  that  the  raw  beets  enter  the  factory  to 
be  sliced,  the  pure,  white-grained  sugar  comes 
from  the  crystallizers  ready  to  be  barreled  for 
market.  In  making  cane-sugar,  the  factories  on 
the  ground  usually  produce  only  the  raw  sugar, 
and  tliis  is  purchased  and  refined  by  the  great 
sugar  companies  of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
This  work  of  refining  at  a  point  far  distant  from 
the  place  of  production  has  enabled  what  is  known 
as  the  *♦  sugar  trust "  to  control  in  large  measure 
the  output  of  fine  granulated  sugar.  But  the 
advent  of  the  beet -sugar  industry,  with  every 
factory  producing  the  very  best  grades  of  white 
sugar  directly  from  the  fieets,  may  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  placing  sugar  again  among  those 
commodities  the  prices  of  which  are  regulated 
solely  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
**  sugar  trust,"  therefore,  looks  with  small  favor 
on  the  new  industry. 
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A  sugar  factory  requires  large  quantities  of 
pure  limestone  for  use  in  clarification,  plenty  of 
pure  water,  and  coal  for  fuel,  and  the  success  of 
the  factory  is  governed  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  these  three 
requirements.  The  factories  of  Michigan  are  very 
fortunately  provided  in  regard  to  ail  of  these 
particulars  ;  coal  is  especially  cheap,  the  mines 
being  located  only  a  few  miles  from  the  factories. 

In  the  production  of  sugar  there  is  a  large 
by-product  of  molasses,  some  of  which  is  saved 
and  used  for  further  sugar-production.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  all  this  molasses  will  be  saved, 
either  by  mixing  it  with  the  pulp  to  make  a  fine 
grade  of  cattle  food,  or  else  it  will  be  used  for 
producing  alcohol,  as  in  Germany.  A  factory 
with  a  capacity  of  750  tons  of  beets  a  day,  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  that  of  the  ordinary  factory,  but 
not  so  large  as  some  of  those  in  the  West,  will 
produce  80  tons  of  pure  granulated  sugar  daily. 

One  feature  of  the  new  enterprise  is  the  part 
which  American  engineers  and  machinists  have 
taken  in  the  work.  One  would  suppose  that 
American  promoters  of  such  a  new  industry 
would  have  been  compelled  to  import  all  their 
machinery  from  Europe,  where  the  business  of 
building  factories  has  been  long  established  ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Not  only  has  American 
ingenuity  risen  to  the  occasion,  but  the  work  has 
been  done  so  well  that  our  machinery  is  actually 


more  effective  than  that  in  use  in  Europe.  One 
factory  in  Micliigan  which  was  originally  fitted 
with  German  machinery  has  had  to  be  entirely 
rebuilt,  with  the  substitution  of  American-made 
machinery  at  a  cost  exceeding  $200,000. 

One  thing,  however,  the  American  lacks.  He 
has  not  yet  leai'ned  how  to  grow  seeds  of  suflB- 
ciently  high  grade  for  successful  beet- sugar  pro- 
duction. Consequently,  all  seed  must  be  imported 
at  considerable  expense  and  with  great  care  and 
caution  from  France  and  Germany.  One  of  the 
Bay  City  factories  imports  seed  in  large  quantities 
and  sells  it  to  farmers  who  carry  its  beet-grow- 
ing contracts,  thereby  assuring  a  production  of 
beets  of  a  high  sugar  value.  But  the  American 
farmer  will  not  long  suffer  from  this  diflSculty, 
because  extensive  experiments  are  going  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  have  for  their 
object  the  production  of  high-grade  seed. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
industry,  it  plays  as  yet  only  a  small  part  in  sup- 
plying the  sugar-consumption  of  the  country.  I 
was  much  impressed  by  a  remark  of  the  owner  of 
the  Bay  City  factory  which  I  visited.  He  said : 
•'  Last  year  we  produced  about  6,000,000  pounds 
of  sugar.  If  we  had  produced  1,500,000  pounds 
more,  we  should  have  been  able  to  supply  the  sugar 
requirements  of  Bay  and  Saginaw  counties  " — two 
counties  out  of  a  great  State.  Nothing  could 
better  show  the  vast  sugar  needs  of  the  nation. 


A   NEW   WAY   OF   SETTLING   LABOR   DISPUTES. 


BY  JOHN  R.   COMMONS. 


PHILANTHROPISTS  have  long  been  dream- 
ing of  the  time  when  capital  and  labor 
should  lay  aside  the  strike  and  boycott  and  should 
resort  to  arbitration.  By  arbitration  they  under- 
stand the  submission  of  differences  to  a  disinter- 
ested third  party.  But  the  philanthropists  have 
overlooked  a  point.  Arbitration  is  never  accepted 
until  each  party  to  a  dispute  is  equally  afraid  of 
the  other  ;  and  when  they  have  reached  that 
point,  they  can  adopt  something  better  than  arbi- 
tration— namely,  negotiation.  This  distinction  was 
clearly  brought  out  at  the  notable  conference  on 
arbitration  held  at  Chicago  in  December,  1900, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. All  the  speakers  were  men  of  practical  ex- 
perience, and  they  agreed  that  arbitration  is  im- 
possible without  organization,  and  that  two  equally 
powerful  organizations  can  negotiate  as  well  as 
arbitrate.  This  higher  form  of  industrial  peace 
— negotiation — has  now  reached  a  formal  stage 
in  a  half-dozen  large  industries  in  the  United 


States,  which,  owing  to  its  remarkable  likeness  to 
parliamentary  government  in  the  country  of  its 
origin,  England,  may  well  be  called  constitutional 
government  in  industry. 

The  longshoremen  and  tlie  dock  managers  of 
the  Great  Lakes  now  meet  iwice  a  year  in  a  grand 
parliament  oi  two  houses — the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  a  primary  assembly  of  all  the  dock  man- 
agers along  the  lakes,  each  firm  or  corporation 
appearing  in  its  primary  right  of  ownership.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  representative  assembly 
of  two  delegates  from  each  local  union  of  long- 
shoremen. The  dock  managers,  to  the  number 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  meet  in  their  house  on  one 
side  of  the  street ;  the  longshoremen,  to  the 
number  of  sixty  or  more,  meet  in  another  hoose 
on  the  other  side.  Each  house  appoints  a  con- 
ference committee  of  four  or  five  members,  in- 
cluding its  president  and  secretary.  These  com- 
mittees receive  proper  instructions  from   their 
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constituent  bodies.  They  meet  in  joint  sessions, 
where  they  present  their  demands  and  counter- 
demands.  These  are  referred  back  to  the  re- 
spective houses  for  discussion  and  further  in- 
structions. In  this  way,  for  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
they  higgle  and  bluff  and  parry  until  they  can 
agree  on  a  scale  of  wages  and  cond  itions  of  labor 
for  every  port  and  every  kind  of  traffic  under 
their  joint  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  arbitration  ; 
nothing  is  submitted  to  a  disinterested  third  party. 
Each  house  has  a  veto  on  the  other.  The  legisla- 
tion adopted  must  be  such  that  each  independ- 
ently consents  to  it ;  not  that  each  is  fully  satisfied 
with  it,  but  that  each  is  convinced  that  nothing 
better  can  be  secured  without  civil  war — V.e. ,  a 
strike  or  lockout.  In  this  way,  some  twenty  dock 
companies  and  thirty-five  thousand  dock  laborers 
have  created  the  highest  form  of  industrial  peace 
— namely,  constitutional  government. 

THE    MINE    WORKERS    AND    OPERATORS. 

The  bituminous  mine- operators  and  the  bitu- 
minous mine -workers  of  the  four  great  States  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  have 
essentially  the  same  constitution,  except  that  the 
two  houses  meet  at  times  upon  the  same  floor 
This  annual  interstate  conference  of  the  bitumi 
nous  coal  industry  is  the  most  picturesque  and  in 
spiring  event  in  the  modern  world  of  business 
Here  is  an  industry  where,  for  many  years,  in 
dustrial  war  was  chronic,  bloodshed  frequent 
distrust,  hatred,  and  poverty  universal.  To-day 
the  leaders  of  the  two  sides  come  together  for  a 
two  weeks'  parliament,  face  to  face,  with  plain 
speaking,  without  politics,  religion,  or  demagogy  ; 
and  there  they  legislate  for  an  industry  that  sends 
upon  the  market  annually  $200,000,000  of  prod- 
uct. At  the  annual  joint  conference  of  1900, — 
the  third  in  the  history  of  their  constitution, — 
there  were  presented  the  credentials  of  195  opera- 
tors and  450  miners.  The  operators,  like  the 
dock  managers,  were  there,  each  in  his  own  right 
as  owner  of  coal  mines  in  the  four  States.  The 
miners  were  there  as  the  elected  representatives 
of  110,000  mine- workers  in  the  employment  of 
these  same  operators.  Here  were  more  than  600 
men,  sitting  on  the  same  floor,  the  employers  on 
the  right  side,  the  employees  on  the  left  side,  each 
subdivided  in  four  groups,  according  to  their  four 
States,  as  follows  : 


Opera- 
tors. 

States. 

Miners. 

72 

lUinois 

235 

60 

Indiana  (Dists.  8  and  11) 

60 

60 

Ohio 

90 

13 

Pennsylvania  (Dist.  6  and  Central  Field) . 
Total 

65 

196 

450 

Plainlv,  if  the  two  sides  of  this  conference  are 
to  be  placed  on  an  equality,  the  450  miners  can- 
not be  permitted  to  outvote  the  195  operators. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  advantage  for  them  to 
meet  and  vote  together,  instead  of  separately,  as 
is  done  by  the  longshoremen  and  dock  man- 
agers. This  obstacle  is  overcome  by  giving  to 
the  operators  16  votes  and  the  miners  16  votes, 
subdivided  into  4  votes  for  each  State.  Thus 
the  235  miners  of  Illinois  have  the  same  number 
of  votes  as  the  13  operators  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
so  on.  Their  votes  are  cast  by  the  chairman  of 
each  delegation.  Finally,  and  most  significant 
of  all,  while  a  majority  vote  decides  all  questions 
of  procedure,  a  unanimous  vote  is  required  on 
all  '*main  and  principal  questions '* — i.e.,  ques- 
tions affecting  the  proposed  scale  of  wages  and 
trade  agreement.  The  theory  is  that  there  are 
just  two  parties  to  the  bargain — the  employer 
and  the  workman.  And,  like  any  voluntary 
purchase  and  sale,  each  party  must  consent  to 
all  the  terms.  This  unanimous  vote  is  brought 
about  in  the  following  way  :  Of  course,  six 
hundred  men  cannot  •  *  get  down  to  business. " 
Not  only  is  the  opportunity  too  great  for  cheap 
and  loud  talk,  but  the  main  line  of  discussion  is 
being  continually  thrown  off  the  track  by  subor- 
dinate topics.  Consequently,  the  joint  confer- 
ence appoints  a  "joint  scale  committee  "  of  thirty- 
two,  including  four  operators  from  each  State 
and  four  miners  from  each  State,  each  selected 
by  their  respective  caucuses.  But  this  committee 
of  thirty- two  finds  itself  also  too  large.  It  there- 
fore appoints  from  its  own  number  a  **  sub -scale 
committee  *'  of  sixteen,  which  reports  its  conclu- 
sions back  to  the  separate  houses. 

EQUAL    FIQUTING    STRENGTH. 

The  most  comforting  feature  of  these  negotia- 
tions is  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  each  side 
takes  the  other.  There  is  none  of  that  old-time 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  that  their 
great  interest  in  life  is  to  shower  blessings  upon 
their  hands,  and  there  is  none  of  that  ranting 
demagogy  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  about  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  iniquity  of  capital.  On 
the  contrary,  each  side  frankly  admits  that  its 
ruling  motive  is  self-  interest ;  that  it  is  trying  to 
get  as  much  as  it  can  and  to  give  as  little  as  it 
must ;  and  that  the  only  sanction  which  compels 
them  to  come  together,  and  to  stay  together  until 
they  reach  a  unanimous  vote,  is  the  positive 
knowledge  that  otherwise  the  mines  will  be  abso- 
lutely shut  down,  and  neither  the  miner  will  earn 
wages  nor  the  operator  reap  profits.  It  is  simply 
wholesome  fear  that  backs  their  discussions  ;  the 
capitalist  knows  that  there  are  no  other  laborers 
in  the  world  whom  he  can  import  as  **  scabs  "  to 
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take  the  places  of  tliose  whose  representatives 
face  him  in  this  conference  and  this  scale  com- 
mittee, and  he  knows,  too,  from  a  severe  experi- 
ence, that  every  one  of  these  110,000  miners  will 
obey  as  one  man  the  voice  of  these  their  chosen 
representatives.  The  miners  know,  also,  that 
these  capitalists  with  whom  they  are  negotiat- 
ing are  the  very  ones  who  control  absolutely 
their  only  opportunities  for  earning  the  wages 
that  feed  themselves  and  their  families.  Conse- 
quently, everybody  knows  that  an  agreement 
must  be  reached  before  adjournment,  or  else  the 
industry  will  be  reduced  to  anarchy,  and  their 
wages  and  profits,  to  say  nothing  of  lives,  will 
be  destroyed. 

The  above  statement  as  to  the  unanimous  vote 
needs  qualification.  The  method  of  voting  is 
rather  that  of  the  unit  rule^  combined  with  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  units.  It  will  be  noticed  from 
what  was  said  above  that  there  are  8  units, 
4  for  the  operators  and  4  for  the  miners,  each 
casting  4  votes.  Now,  each  unit  makes  up  its 
vote  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  individuals  within 
the  unit.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
after  a  so-called  unanimous  vote  an  individual 
operator  rises  to  protest  against  that  vote.  But, 
as  a  rule,  by  caucusing  and  confeiring,  the 
operators  vote  solidly  together  and  the  miners 
solidly  together.  The  two  sides  are  brought  to- 
gether only  through  the  services  of  the  scale 
committee,  as  follows : 

CONCESSION    AND    COMPROMISE. 

In  every  trade  agreement  there  are  usually 
two  large  and  distinct  questions  on  which  the 
parties  differ — namely,  wages  and  methods  of 
managing  employees.  The  labor  side  wants  higher 
wages  (including  short  hours)  and  restrictions  on 
bosses  and  foremen.  The  employer  side  wants 
low  wages  and  a  free  hand  for  the  boss.  Each 
side  thereupon  comes  to  the  joint  conference 
with  demands  more  extreme  than  it  expects  to 
see  granted.  At  the  conference  of  1900,  the 
operators  offered  an  advance  of  9  cents  per  ton, 
and  the  miners  demanded  an  advance  of  20  cents. 
The  operators  wished  to  retain  the  system  of  pay- 
ing on  the  basis  of  only  the  screened  coal,  and 
not  for  the  slack  and  waste  ;  but  the  miners  de- 
manded payment  on  the  basis  of  the  *'run-of- 
the-mine" — t.e.,  of  all  coal  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, before  it  is  run  over  the  screens.  The 
miners  asked  also  7  cents  differential  between 
pick  and  machine  mining,  but  the  operators 
wanted  12  cents  differential. 

These  opposing  propositions  had  been  formu- 
lated in  separate  conventions  and  conferences  by 
the  opposing  sides.  The  operators*  position  was 
presented  to  the  joint  conference  and  received 


the  unanimous  **aye"  of  the  operators,  and  the 
unanimous  *'no"  of  the  miners.  The  miners' 
proposition  was  then  presented,  and  received  the 
unanimous  '^aye"  of  the  miners  and  the  unani- 
mous **no"  of  the  operators.  The  two  sides 
then  began  their  parrying.  Mr.  Mitchell  accused 
the  operators  of  *  *  joking. "  The  operators  ac- 
cused the  miners  of  absurdity.  Several  days 
were  spent  in  these  tilts.  An  operator  acted  as 
chairman,  with  eminent  fairness  ;  a  miner  acted 
as  secretary.  Finally,  when  the  occasion  seemed 
desperate  and  everybody  had  threshed  out  his 
opinions  and  proclaimed  his  unalterable  deter- 
mination never  to  yield,  the  scale  committee  held 
its  private  sessions  for  a  day  and  a  half.  Con- 
cessions were  made  on  both  sides.  Certain  mat- 
ters were  left  undecided  or  referred  back  to  the 
State  conferences.  The  committee  reported  a 
unanimous  agreement,  and  the  joint  conference 
adopted  it  unanimously.  It  gave  an  advance  of 
14  cents  in  some  districts,  and  9  cents  in  others. 
It  permitted  the  <  *  mine-run  "  standard  in  certain 
districts,  and  the  * '  screened  "  standard  in  other 
districts,  and  a  '  *  double  standard  "  in  yet  a  third 
group  of  districts,  but  regulated  the  size  of  the 
screen  and  fixed  a  wide  differential  between 
"mine-run"  and  *' regulation  screen."  Similar 
compromises  were  made  on  the  machine  scale, 
day  labor,  and  all  along  the  line.  Nobody  was 
satisfied,  yet  everybody  was  satisfied.  It  was 
the  best  they  could  do,  and  it  saved  the  business 
from  paralysis.  "  A  failure  to  agree,"  said  Presi- 
dent Mitchell,  in  his  closing  speech,  *'  would  not 
only  have  ruined  the  homes  of  the  miners,  but 
would  have  ruined  the  business  of  the  operators." 
And  though  the  miners  did  not  get  what  they 
expected,  yet,  said  Mitchell,  *<  there  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  mining,  even  within 
the  recollection  of  the  oldest  one  among  you, 
when  an  advance  so  great  as  this,  and  applied 
to  so  great  a  number  of  men,  was  secured." 

A    GROWTH,    NOT    A    CREATION. 

This  remarkable  form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  not  the  creation  of  any  single  intellect, 
nor  of  any  constitutional  convention.  It  did  not 
spring  self -created  from  the  theories  of  economists 
or  publicists.  It  *^  just  growed,"  like  Topsy  and 
the  British  Constitution.  Indeed,  it  has  not  yet 
finished  growing.  No  man  can  be  found  who  can 
tell  who  it  was  that  first  suggested  this  or  that 
feature  of  their  constitution.  For  more  than 
twenty -five  years  the  miners  and  operators  have 
held  joint  conferences  off  and  on  in  scattered  dis- 
tricts. A  temporary  union  of  miners  wonld 
spring  up,  the  operators  would  organise  to  meet 
it,  formal  or  informal  conferences  would  remilt, 
but  always  heretofore  there  have  been  two  nidipil 
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cts  in  enforcing  their  agreements  :  First,  the 
jrs'  organization  did  not  control  the  entire 
petitive  field  ;  second,  the  constitution  had 
loped  only  a  legislative  branch  of  govern - 
t,  but  not  a  judicial  branch.  Neither  of  these 
cts  have  even  yet  been  entirely  overcome, 
unless  they  are  remedied  before  the  next 
t  depression  of  business,  the  conference  sys- 
will  enter  another  period  of  serious  jeopardy 
those  of  the  past. 

le  first  defect  just  mentioned  was  overcome 
597,  as  far  as  the  favorable  conditions  of  ex- 
g  prosperity  demanded,  when  the  miners' 
n  conquered  the  State  of  Illinois.  Prior  to 
time  it  controlled  only  the  northern  district 
linois,  and  every  effort  to  establish  uniform 
js  and  conditions  over  the  interstate  field  was 
(rmined  by  the  cutthroat  competition  of  the 
lern  districts.  But  in  1897  the  miners  in- 
rated  a  notable  strike,  beginning  with  less 
1,000  members  in  that  State  and  no  money, 
ending  in  a  complete  victory,  with  35,000 
bers  and  a  full  treasury.  Immediately  the 
interstate  joint  conference  was  called  at  Chi- 
,  in  January,  1898  ;  a  scale  and  an  agree- 
:  were  adopted  for  the  four  States.  It  was 
issfully  enforced  everywhere  for  the  sue- 
ing  year.  This  inspired  confidence  on  the 
of  the  operators.  The  second  conference 
held  at  Pittsburg,  in  January,  1899  ;  the 
.  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  fourth  at  Colum- 
on  January  31,  1901. 

THE    EXECUTIVE    BRANCH. 

le  success  of  each  conference  depends  direct- 
>on  the  enforcement  of  the  legislation  of  the 
jding  conference.  Curiously  enough,  this 
•cement  falls  solely  upon  the  niiners'  organi- 
n.  The  operators,  indeed,  have  their  several 
!  associations,  but  no  national  nor  inter- 
association  like  that  of  the  miners.  More- 
the  operators  are  loosely  organized.  They 
bring  only  moral  suasion  to  bear  upon  the 
citrant  operator  who  rebels  at  their  national 
ies.  But  the  miners  can  do  more  :  They 
only  can  suspend  their  own  local  unions 
ii  violate  the  agreement,  but  they  can  abso- 
{  shut  up  the  mine  of  the  rebellious  operator 
drive  him  out  of  business.  The  operators 
rstand  this,  and  they  know  that  their  own 
ction  against  the  cutthroat  operator  depends 
r  on  the  Miners'  Union.  President  Mitchell, 
le  union,  at  the  close  of  the  Indianapolis 
jrence,  significantly  accepted  his  oflSce  of 
executive  in  what  might  be  called  his  in- 
ral.  He  said  :  **  I  will  give  notice  to  the 
itors  now  that,  when  they  go  home,  unless 
keep  the  agreement  inviolate,  we  will  call 


the  men  out ;  and  I  will  serve  notice  on  the 
miners  that,  unless  they  keep  the  laws  of  the 
organization,  we  will  suspend  them  from  the 
organization." 

Plainly,  this  amazing  inaugural  as  executive 
over  a  grand  national  industry — truly  a  pledge 
of  an  imperium  in  imperio — depends,  for  its  va- 
lidity, on  the  control  of  the  entire  competitive 
field.  Just  as  southern  Illinois,  prior  to  1897, 
could  break  down  the  executive  by  sending  its 
labor-exploited  coal  to  the  common"  markets,  so 
now  there  is  danger  looming  up  in  the  unorgan- 
ized regions  of  West  Virginia,  with  their  negroes 
and  Italians  and  poor  whites.  The  output  of 
these  unorganized  miners  is  a  growing  menace, 
and,  when  business  depression  returns,  will  be 
an  imminent  peril.  There  is  also  an  ever-present 
irritation  in  the  hundreds  of  small  mines  oper- 
ated by  farmers  and  others,  and  their  sons,  at 
odd  times  and  between  jobs.  In  Illinois  there 
are  some  900  mines,  of  which  only  200  are  rep- 
resented in  the  State  association  ;  the  other  700 
produce  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  product.  These 
small  concerns  are  locally  troublesome  and  may 
become  dangerous. 

THE   JUDICIAL    BRANCH. 

The  second  defect  in  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  the  bituminous  industry  is  the  absence 
of  a  judiciary.  The  joint  conference  is  the  legis- 
lative branch.  The  president  of  the  miners' 
unions  is  the  executive  branch.  But  there  is  no 
judicial  branch.  If  the  reader  noticed  the  quota- 
tion above  from  President  Mitchell's  inaugural, 
he  will  have  observed  that  Mr.  Mitchell  himself 
expects  not  only  to  execute  the  law  upon  the 
operator,  but  also  to  decide,  first,  whether  the 
operator  has  violated  it.  Now,  this  is  plainly  a 
matter  for  judicial  determination.  The  interstate 
agreement  has  never  provided  for  a  jury  nor  a 
judicial  hearing.  Here  is  the  next  line  of  growth. 
And,  indeed,  growth  has  already  begun  in  this 
direction.  The  latest,  and  extremely  significant, 
development  in  this  phase  of  industrial  evolution 
is  the  creation,  during  the  year  1900,  by  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  of  the  office 
of  ''Commissioner.''  This  commissioner  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  State  operators'  associa- 
tion that  the  president  of  the  State  miners'  asso- 
ciation bears  to  that  organization.  He  lacks,  ol 
courae,  equal  executive  power,  because  his  organ- 
ization does  not  hold  the  whip.  But  he  consults 
with  the  minei*s'  executive  in  every  case  of  local 
dispute.  A  complaint,  for  example,  comes  to 
Mr.  Justi — **the  commissioner" — from  an  oper- 
ator somewhere  in  the  State  to  the  effect  that  the 
local  union  has  ordered  its  members  out  on  a 
strike.      Mr.   Justi  at  once  telephones  to   Mr. 
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Ryan,  the  State  secretary  of  the  miners.  Mr. 
Ryan  forthwith  orders  the  local  union  to  return 
to  work  pending  investigation.  Then  both  Mr. 
Justi  and  Mr.  Ryan  proceed  to  the  point  of  dis- 
turbance. They  hear  both  sides.  They  reach  a 
common  interpretation  of  the  interstate  agree- 
ment as  applied  to  this  particular  dispute.  The 
local  operator  and  the  local  miners  are  then  in- 
formed of  the  decision,  and  the  necessary  orders 
are  given.  The  case  is  settled,  not  by  the  sole 
dictum  of  the  miners'  executive,  but  by  the  joint 
decision  of  the  two  executives  of  the  miners  and 
operators.  The  first  year's  trial  of  this  innova- 
tion has  demonstrated  its  great  value,  and  has 
given  to  it  an  indispensable  place  in  the  frame  of 
government.  It  only  remains  for  other  States 
to  create  a  similar  office,  and  then  for  an  inter- 
state association  of  coal  operators  to  create  the 
same  oflBcer  to  meet  the  national  president  of  the 
mine  workers*  union.  It  should  be  added  that 
in  the  longshoremen's  agreement  these  local  dif- 
ferences and  interpretations  of  the  general  trade 
agreement  are  submitted  to  arbitration,  provided 
the  two  executives  cannot  agree. 

THE    STOVE    INDUSTRY. 

Other  industries  with  powerful  labor  unions 
have  reached  results  similar  to  those  of  the  long- 
shoremen and  coal  miners,  but  by  less  bulky 
methods.  The  conference  between  the  National 
Stove  Founders  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  line,  and  the  first,  not  only  to 
substitute  negotiation  for  arbitration  as  a  basis 
of  agreement,  but  also  the  first  to  create  the 
double  executive  and  judiciary.  The  employers 
had  organized  their  association  in  1886  for  de- 
fense against  the  powerful  molders'  union,  which, 
they  felt,  was  tyrannizing  their  business.  In  a 
fiercely  fought  strike  the  molders  were  defeated, 
but  the  employers  suffered  so  seriously  that  they 
consented  to  discuss  plans  for  future  trade  agree- 
ments. In  1891,  five  representatives  of  each  or- 
ganization met  in  a  constitutional  convention. 
Here,  unlike  the  miners,  they  created  outright  a 
brand-new  form  of  government.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  molders  urged  the  strict  arbitration 
plan.  The  manufacturers,  says  President  Castle, 
of  their  organization,  *  *  refused  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  that  would  obligate  them  in  advance 
to  submit  important  questions  affecting  their 
business  to  the  decision  of  an  odd,  disinterested 
man,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
who  might  be  biased.  Arguments  upon  this 
question  were  earnest  and  extended.  It  was 
contended  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  such  a  man.  Extravagant,  unjust,  and 
ridiculous  demands  would  be  made  by  tlie  mold- 
ers  because   there  would  be  a  chance  to  gain 


through  the  odd  man,  while  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  a  loss.  The  employer  would  not  stand 
an  even  chance  with  the  employee,  aside  from 
tlie  merits  of  the  situation,  in  an  average  num- 
ber of  arbitrations,  because  public  sympathy  is 
with  the  workman  ;  they  have  the  votes  ;  they 
have  patronage  to  bestow  upon  every  business 
and  profession,  and  they  know  how  to  use  this 
influence  to  the  best  advantage." 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  create  a  conference 
committee  of  six  members,  three  from  each  or- 
ganization. This  committee  meets  every  year  in 
March  or  April,  and  establishes  a  general  rate  of 
wages  for  the  year.  There  is  no  concurrent  con- 
ference of  the  two  organizations  on  the  large  scale 
existing  in  the  wharfage  and  coal-mining  indus- 
tries, but  the  action  of  the  committee  comes  later 
for  ratification  before  a  convention  of  the  found- 
ers, and  the  referendum  of  the  union.  All  local 
disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  na- 
tional agreement  are  settled  locally,  if  possible ; 
if  not,  then  by  the  two  presidents  of  the  national 
associations  ;  but  if  these  disagree,  then  by  the 
original  conference  committee  of  six,  wherein  a 
majority  vote  decides.  In  nine  years  this  con- 
ference committee  has  been  called  together  only 
once,  so  successful  have  been  the  presidents  in 
settling  every  dispute.  During  these  nine  years 
there  has  not  been  a  general  strike,  and  no  local 
strike  or  lockout  has  lasted  more  than  one  or  two 
days.  During  the  depression  there  was  no  re- 
duction in  wages,  but  in  1899  there  was  an  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent.,  and  in  1900  an  advance  of 
5  per  cent. 

FOUNDRYMEN    AND    METAL    MANUFACTUBEB8. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  arrangement 
has  brought  imitators.  In  January,  1898,  the 
National  Founders'  Association  was  organized, 
composed  of  firms  having  foundries  where  cas^ 
ings  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  other  metals  are 
made.  This  association  was  organized  to  deal 
with  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  the  same  union 
as  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned  as  dealing 
with  the  Stove  Founders.  The  frame  of  govern- 
ment is  identical  with  that  of  the  original.  But, 
for  some  reason,  it  has  already  broken  down. 
While  the  trade  agreement  is  being  observed 
throughout  the  country,  it  has,  for  several  months, 
been  violated  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  two 
associations  are  bending  their  strength  to  win  at 
that  point.  This  failure  of  the  system  shows 
how  necessary  it  is  that  each  side  be  finally  con- 
vinced of  the  strength  of  the  other  before  it  will 
consent  to  abide  by  an  agreement. 

Practically  the  same  corporations  which  formed 
the  Founders'  Association,  along  with  other  metol 
manufacturers,  entered  a  new   organintion  in 
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),  *' The  National  Metal  Trades  Association," 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  unions  of 
hinists,  boiler- makers,  blacksmiths,  pattern- 
ers,  and  members  of  kindred  trades  other 
.  molders.  The  first  trade  agreement  of  this 
ciation  with  the  International  Association  of 
hinists  was  made  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel, 
'  York,  in  May,  1900.  The  methods  and 
(linery  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  stove 
e.  In  these  tliree  conferences  a  majority 
decides  ;  but  so  well  do  the  parties  hold  to- 
er,  and  so  small  is  the  conference  body,  that, 
ractice,  the  agreements  are  adopted  only  by 
limous  votes. 

GENERAL    CONDmONS    AND    RESULTS. 

ention  might  also  be  made  of  the  somewhat 
rent  plans  employed  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
•kers,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
Steel  Workers,  by  the  various  railroad  or- 
zations,  and,  still  more  recently,  by  the 
^graphical  Union  and  the  publishers.  But 
."oregoing  adequately  illustrates  the  principle 
lis  growing  movement  in  industry, 
irst,  the  employer  must  recognize  the  union. 

does  not  necessarily  mean  unionizing  his 
3.  Here  is  an  interesting  phase  of  these 
)nal  trade  agreements.  The  employers  who 
r  into  them  make  a  distinction,  as  already 
d,  between  the  question  of  wages  and  the 
tion  of  control  over  their  own  business. 
r  are  willing  to  pay  high  wages  if  all  their 
^etitors  pay  the  same  wages.  It  is  not  high 
3S  that  they  dread,  but  secret  and  unfair 
ng  of  wages.  This  is  also  exactly  what  the 
rers  resist.  The  joint  State  or  national 
ements  place  all  competitors  on  tlie  same 
J  in  the  same  market.  Indeed,  in  the  coal 
3  the  scale  is  nicely  adjusted  so  that  the  dis- 
3  with  the  better  quality  of  coal  and  the 
r  railway  charges  are  required  to  pay 
gh  higher  wages  than  other  districts  to 
terbalance  their  superior  natural  advantages. 
;his  basis,  so  far  as  the  union  enforces  the 
ament,  every  operator  knows  exactly  what 
competitor's  coal  is  costing ;  there  is  no 
>t  cutting  ;  and  the  trade  is  not  brought 
1  to  the  level  of  the  few  unscrupulous  and 
essive  operators  who  grind  down  their  labor- 

For  this  reason  the  bulk  of  employers  who 
had  experience  with  tliese  joint  agreements 
leartily  in  favor  of  them, 
it  the  case  is  different  with  the  restrictive 

of    the    unions.      Formerly   an   operator 


dreaded  most  of  all  the  *  *  pit  committee  "  of  the 
local  union.  This  committee  corresponds  to  the 
walking  delegate.  The  <<pit  committee"  would 
often  dispute  with  the  foreman  or  boss  as  to 
authority  over  the  men,  and  would  order  miners 
to  do  this  or  that,  and  forbid  them  to  do  other 
things,  in  contradiction  to  the  orders  of  the  fore- 
man. Consequently,  when  the  mine-workers' 
union  demanded  in  their  first  interstate  agreement 
that  only  union  men  be  employed,  the  operators 
refused,  and  that  question  is  still  a  draw.  But  it 
has  practically  solved  itself.  Since  there  is  no 
interstate  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  local 
unions  are  free  to  take  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands  ;  and  they  have  done  this  very  effectually 
by  refusing  to  work  with  non-union  men.  And 
the  local  operators  have  everywhere  quietly  con- 
ceded the  point,  because  they  no  longer  are  sub- 
ject to  the  *'pit  committee."  If  they  have  any 
trouble  now  with  that  committee,  thev  call  in  the 
two  executive  and  judicial  oflScers  of  the  two  State 
or  national  associations,  and  these  decide  the  issue 
between  the  ^*pit  committee"  and  the  operator. 

This  matter  works  out  in  the  same  way  in  the 
stove  trade  and  the  metal  trades.  The  employers 
jealously  refused  to  unionize  their  shops,  but  they 
found,  when  their  national  agreements  got  in 
working  order,  that  a  *< union"  shop  is  just  as 
free  as  an  *' independent"  shop.  The  case  is 
different  with  the  longshoremen,  the  boot  and 
shoe  workers,  and  the  Typographical  Union,  where 
local  disputes  are  submitted  to  an  outside  arbi- 
trator. In  these  agreements  the  factories  and 
shops  are  required  to  be  unionized.  The  unions 
claim  that  otherwise  they  cannot  enforce  upon 
their  own  locals  the  arbitration  awards. 

The  most  important  result  of  these  trade 
agreements  is  the  new  feeling  of  equality  and 
mutual  respect  which  springs  up  in  both  em- 
ployer and  employee.  After  all  has  been  said 
in  press  and  pulpit  about  the  <  *  dignity  of  labor, " 
the  only  *' dignity "  that  really  commands  re- 
spect is  the  bald  necessity  of  dealing  with  labor 
on  equal  terms.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
capitalist  officials  who  make  these  agreements 
with  the  labor  officials  of  these  powerful  unions 
testify  to  their  shrewdness,  their  firmness,  their 
temperance,  their  integrity,  and  their  faithful- 
ness to  contracts.  Magnificent  generalship  is 
shown  in  combining  under  one  leadership  the 
miscellaneous  races,  religions,  and  politics  that 
compose  the  miners  or  the  dock  laborers  of 
America.  The  labor  movement  of  no  other 
country  has  faced  such  a  problem. 


MILITARY  TRAINING  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE 
CIVIC  REORGANIZATION  OF  PORTO  RICO. 


BY  DR.   L.  S.   ROWE. 
(Commissioner  to  revise  and  compile  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico.) 


IN  analyzing  the  influences  which  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  civic  reorganization  of  Porto 
Rico,  we  are  apt  to  direct  our  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  distinctively  educational  institutions. 
A  careful  study  of  the  situation  will  show,  how- 
ever, that  since  the  substitution  of  American  for 
Spanish  rule  a  number  of  important  changes  have 
been  made,\which  are  beginning  to  show  their 
educational  influence  upon  the  people.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  Porto  Rican  regiment  has  produced  re- 
sults which  were  not  fully  anticipated  at  the  time 
of  its  formation.  To-day  it  represents  one  of  the 
important  regenerative  forces  of  the  country. 
/  \(n  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  this 
Influence,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  prior  to  American  occupa- 
tion. Throughout  the  island  the  baneful  effect 
of  Spanish  rule  upon  the  moral  tone  of  the  popu- 
lation is  only  too  evident.  During  four  centuries 
of  Spanish  domination  .the  native  element  was 
kept  far  removed  from  public  life.  All  the 
offices  in  the  public  administration,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  in  the  army, — in  fact,  the  en- 
tire public  service  was  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards. 
In  commerce  and  industry  the  government  fa- 
vored the  Spanish-born  to  the  deti*iment  of  the 
native.  In  fact,  the  Porto  Ricans  were  desig 
nated  **  third-class  Spaniards."  Not  only  were 
any  attempts  at  cooperation  between  native  Porto 
Ricans  discouraged,  but  they  were  actually  dis- 
countenanced by  the  government.  Thus  the 
spirit  of  association,  so  necessary  to  the  political 
education  of  a  people,  was  throttled  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  mutual  confidence,  growing  out  of 
such  association,  had  no  opportunity  to  assert 
itself.  As  a  rule,  the  natives  to-day  stand  toward 
one  another  in  an  attitude  of  distrust,  which  is  se- 
riously affecting  the  political  life  of  the  country. 
While  the  well-to-do  merchants  suffered  from 
this  unfortunate  influence  of  Spanish  rule,  the 
poorer  class,  particularly  tlie  peasant,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  combination  of  forces  which  placed 
him  in  a  position  of  absolute  dependonco,  amount- 
ing to  serfdom  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  Tlie  owner 
of  the  large  coffee  plantation  was  accustomed  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  farmhands  by  store  orders. 
In  most  cast?s  lie  was  the  proprietor  of  the  only 
accessible  stoi'e,  and  sold  the  staple  articles,  such 


as  rice,  beans,  and  flour,  at  exorbitant  rates.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  p^oods. 
In  many  cases  they  were  such  as  would  be  con- 
demned by  any  inspector  of  food  products.  The 
physical  decline  of  the  country  population  has 
been  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  this  system. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  population  whose  train- 
ing has  been  directed  toward  suppressing  rather 
than  developing  the  civic  instinct  that  the  civil 
government  established  by  the  Foraker  bill  has 
tO/deal. 

'^The  development  of  a  feeling  of  individual  re 
sponsibility  is  the  most  important  requisite  for  the 
successful  working  of  local  self-government.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  to  make  the  native 
population  responsible,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  island.  Through 
such  cooperation  in  the  actual  work  of  govern- 
ment the  spirit  of  legality,  a  respect  for  the  per- 
sonal and  property  rights  of  the  citizen,  would 
become  part  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  peo- 
ple. ^The  creation  of  an  insular  policQ  was  the 
first  move  in  this  direction,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  the  Porto  Rican 
regiment 

To  any  one  interested  in  the  social  progress  of 
the  island,  the  personnel  of  this  regiment  fur- 
nishes a  most  striking  object-lesson  as  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  population.  My  interest 
and  attention  was  directed  particularly  to  the  cav- 
alry battalion  stationed  at  Cayey,  where  I  was 
able  to  examine,  with  considerable  care,  the  in- 
fluence of  military  organization  upon  a  body 
of  some  420  men.  The  battalion  has  been  re- 
cruited among  the  poorer  class  from  all  parts  of 
the  island.  The  gravest  defect  of  this  class  is 
its  aversion  to  i*egular  and  consecutive  work. 
The  construction  companies  which  are  engaged 
in  the  building  of  roads  for  the  Government  are 
compelled  to  have  2,000  men  on  their  payrolls  in 
order  to  secure  the  continued  service  of  500. 
Another  characteristic  of  this  element  of  the 
population  is  its  lack  of  personal  cleanliness.  The 
conditions  of  life  in  most  of  the  towns  are  such 
as  to  make  cleanliness  almost,  if  not  quite,  im-* 
possible.  It  is  with  material  such  as  this  that 
Major  Swift,  in  command  of  the  cavalry  battal 
ion,  has  to  deal. 
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In  order  to  make  eflBcient  soldiers  of  these  men, 
it  is  necessary  to  change  their  standards  of  con- 
duct in  two  essential  particulars  :  first,  to  require 
them  to  observe  strict  habits  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness.; and,  second,  to  hold  them  to  strict  account- 
ability for  the  regular  and  precise  fulfillment  of 
their  duties.  The  former  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  healthfulness  of  the  camp,  the  latter  to  de- 
velop the  efficiency  of  the  battalion  as  a  whole. 
The  lack  of  these  qualities  explains  many  civic 
defects  and  is  at  the  root  of  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  most  of  the  towns.  The  population 
shows  no  greater  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  than  for  domestic  cleanli- 
ness. The  streets  are  made  the  dumping-grounds 
for  refuse  of  every  kind,  and  little  attempt  is 
given  even  to  the  more  primitive  forms  of  sur- 
face drainage.  One  of  tlie  first  lessons  which  the 
native  must  learn  is  the  value  of  public  hygiene, 
and  the  necessity  of  cooperation,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  public  healtli  and  morals.  It  is  this 
lesson  which  the  camp  life  at  Cayey  is  slowly 
but  surely  impressing  upon  tlie  men.  The  camp 
is,  in  fact,  a  community  quite  as  densely  popu- 
lated as  the  smaller  towns  of  tlie  island.  The 
tents,  both  in  size  and  shape,  bear  considerable 


resemblance  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes. 
But  here  all  resemblance  ends.  The  interiors  of 
the  tents  show  a  degree  of  cleanliness  comparing 
favorably  with  the  best  American  standard.  The 
strictest  police  regulations  are  enforced  in  order 
to  keep  the  avenues  of  the  camp  free  from  con- 
tamination. Even  the  throwing  of  a  match  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

In  brief,  Major  Swift,  while  training  soldiers, 
is  at  the  same  time  inculcating  those  habits  of 
conduct  which  are  primarily  civic.  More  than 
this,  through  the  enforcement  of  regularity  and 
punctuality  of  service,  he  is  raising  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  group  of  men  under  his  charge. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  evils 
of  militarism,  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  stages  di  a  people's  development  at  which 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  new 
standards  of  conduct  through  some  form  of  dis- 
cipline. The  success  of  the  experiment  at  Cayey 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  educational  problem 
in  Porto  Rico  is  not  exclusively  one  of  reading 
and  writing,  but  rather  the  mental  and  moral 
discipline  which  comes  from  the  unremitting  en- 
forcement of  those  rules  of  conduct  without  which 
industrial  and  moral  progress  are  impossible. 


A  MORE  PROBABLE  ORIGIN  OF  A  FAMOUS 

LINCOLN  PHRASE. 


THE  note  published  in  this  Review  last  month 
from  Mr.  George  F.  Parker,  (formerly  our 
consul  at  Birmingham,  England,  and  still  resident 
there,)  apropos  of  a  possible  origin  of  Lincoln's 
famous  Gettysburg  phrase,  '*  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  had 
the  merit  of  bringing  out  several  suggestions 
which  would  serve  to  show  that  this  particular 
form  of  words  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  any 
one  writer  or  speaker.  One  of  our  letters  comes 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Miner,  of  Richland  Center,  Wis., 
who  says  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  more  likely  that 
President  Lincoln's  phrase  was  taken  from  "  Story 
on  the  Constitution,"  a  book  with  which,  of 
course,  Lincoln  was  very  familiar,  than  from  the 
more  unusual  source  cited  by  our  contributor  of 
last  month.  Judge  Story,  in  discussing  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  says  Mr.  Miner,  in  section  304  of  his 
great  work,  makes  the  following  statement : 
"  That  in  a  fjovernment  like  ours ^  founded  hy  the 
people^  managed  hy  the  people,  and  especially  in 
one  of  limited  authority,  there  was  no  necessity 
of  any  Bill  of  Rights."  Something  of  the  same 
idea  as  Lincoln's,  certainlv,  is  to  be  found  in  this 


quotation  from  Judge  Story  ;  but  the  phraseology 
is  not  closely  similar. 

A  more  striking  resemblance  is  one  that  an- 
other correspondent,  Mr.  Sylvan  Hess,  of  St. 
Paul,  points  out,  when  he  takes  the  ground  that 
Lincoln  had  derived  the  phrase  frona  one  of  Dan- 
iel Webster's  speeches.  Our  correspondent  cites 
Webster's  second  speech  on  Foote's  resolution 
(Vol.  III.,  p.  321,  of  the  Works  of  Daniel 
Webster).  This  is  the  great  speech  that  closes 
with  Webster's  famous  sentiment,  '  *  Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 
In  the  course  of  this  speech  Mr.  Webster  had 
said,  answering  his  own  question  as  to  "  the  ori- 
gin of  this  government  and  its  true  character  :  " 
' '  It  is,  sir,  the  people^ s  constitution,  the  people's 
government,  made  for  the  people,  made  hy  the  peo- 
ple, and  answerable  to  the  people.  ^^ 

Mr.  Hess,  it  would  seem  to  us,  has  made  an 
apt  and  valuable  suggestion.  A  more  probable 
one,  however,  is  that  which  is  pointed  out  by 
another  correspondent,  Mr.  John  White  Chad- 
wick,  whose  letter  we  publish  in  full.  Mr. 
Chadwick  follows  Lincoln's  partner  and  biogra- 
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phor,  Horiuior.  in  attrihutinu:  tho  pliraso  to  rho 
gn»at  pivaohor  and  oratvu*.  Thoodoiv  Tarkt'i'. 
ilr.  rhaihvii^k  vioos  not  stop  witli  oini»g  Horn- 
don's  intoivsiing  tostimony,  but  also  remarks 
from  liis  own  knowlodiio  tiiat  Thoodoro  Parker 
had  v^n  varivMis  oooasions  usovi  similar  laniriiago. 
Our  Headers  \v;ll  hardly  nood  to  Iv  rommdod  that 
Mr.  iMiadwi^^k  h;msol:*  is  \\w  auilior  oi  an  ad- 
miraKo  l;:o  yK  Thoodon*  Tarkor  nvontly  puh- 
lislunl  bv  Messrs.  Uoucl.tor..  MiiViin  \*  I'o. 

Our  own  ;:v.:^:vss'.ou  to;;o'..'.riC  tl'iO  oriiT.n  of  this 
Lmov^ln  pi'.vase  -.s  tl.at  ihove  :s  i^rv^iaMv  soiiie  tri;:h 


in  every  one  of  the  suggestions  made  by  our  cor- 
respondents. »Such  phrases  have  a  way  of  grow- 
ing until  they  become  more  or  less  common  prop- 
ertv  ;  and  in  the  davs  of  Webster,  Theodore 
Parker,  and  the  great  orators  of  the  long  debate 
that  preceded  tlie  Civil  War  such  enunciations 
touching  popular  government  were  not  at  all  in- 
frequent in  impassioned  speeches  that  never  were 
printed  at  all.  It  rt^mained  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
use  a  supiv:iio  oocas.r'U  to  give  the  phrase  its  final 
form,  so  that  all  wi.o  i:ave  since  used  it  have 
had  to  OjUoto  ::  irom  Lis  Gt'tTysLur;:  speech. 


A    1;KTTKR    Fl^m    MK.   JOHN   WHITE   CIIADWICK. 


MR.  PAKKKKS  sv.uiivst^^r.  -.s  :':.a:  tV.e  lie: 
tvsbuViT  iv*.r;u>e   o:'.cina:ed   w.th   Thoiv.as 

prvxi;;o*^i  v :v. &;r. ' y  i   : r.  a n v : V. e r  l\  i  .<  y ;; VI : s r. ed  : :; 

Londv^n  :r.  lT?o,      i\n":x»v's  vV.r:K<e  V.as  onlv  two 

ft  &  . 

i  In  A   t^        \      ft  l^>kaV^k>t     O  ^V      *<      ■>••■. \>..  '  ll.V.  ft^V.t      aV 

S  «  .  ft  ft 

Silv*  1  ..(       kXN  k  •(       ^^  ...i  ..      ;i>     n     i>(  ki...i.^^..     %   ft 

«  •  ft 

ft        ft  C*'  _  >         • 

I  W    ....      4.. I        .*.«■«      \     .       ft.     '        f      .1         .V.ft        V     .... 

ft 

4^-.  •     •»-  ••  ^       >»  'NC'      *i*"     ***•"-       *      '*"^'**'"i^       ■»^"  .■•*  '^      ,■*  •       1      ■  «"   . 

A  * .«  4       ^M    ■ .  ^       ^^  X        ..         Ailt       ftl«.....ft      ft..       ...X       K.  .4^  ...      ^     .       X^ .  .ft  ' 

.ft.  %. 

cv*' T. 's  v- :: 7*s*  1     ^^"  <-  1 . .^i  •  e  r. o  k v. o  w lev. ce  :  ha:  :: e 
ever  iyi"x  ir/.s  Vvvk  ^■:   ftl..*:v.As  Cv:vr"s  ,   y.o  ti-a- 

* 

1P..%.%  ««■  «...  iK  ^m       «_*-^  via  «  •...  €*    •  MK  «  *««ft4'V  V«  «&^ 

kne  V  7 1  e  '•  -  ■  "v  I  a :  i.  r  r  "^  e  1 1  i : .  ~1   . .  .*.  1   : . . . ; .  . .   v\' :  - 

•■«^>t.— . -,▼, -.c"  '»i     _     -.  t-  li '"-■■"      ■   ■  .■-      '■-■■*-■•■. 

i   ■    «        V        ^       A  ^^      _     «^a  ■  *■•  C»  *—         ■  O        ■  -     -      ^  ■■        ftJ^  m    -    ^  *a4a«»^«a 

■t         .  <r-  Oa       il      J...    It...       ft'.-  •.  •.>....•  »        *t        «.»       ... 

i.r.      Aftjft.4...  <. ..     ^.....  *.     ^*-      v^i^.        ...    ^..\«.     ... 

ibt   \!.i:>;,'    i\h...    r«."?sT "T.     fcr. "    v-  :..::.    .    ^rf*-^    «•' 
ijffcrke.":  v-.:r.  &  ;»e:::-..    tr.  .  v :  .  :.  ;  j  .r.  >..:>.>»:  ■: 

7:'f  a.-j.\Ti>si.  rrrf-TTer.  ::    TsTi:? :  >  ..s>-  ^"-  ^-  ?.:  ■ 

ftft.C^.t-.         .        >4..l.lj.l.  '^  HI?        ...t         ...■.•.■.■-  «.      .. 

"ft,,r;*"*:'".T.'s  ;«"r.7ftsf       "i.   *'a:-t  "hv.-.r.-      '    r.^    ■^:- 
^-8S   fc   CTi-h'i   >  -.■■:■.*«■    v:::.    Tj^Tk;:.       ■;■:■    rsk  t.^: 
■i'i-    i'XHc\    :.-'7Tr.   ::.Ji'    "I-.t^vi.t.   *:?■..■:         v.;;.  :. > 

choice   o:    worcss^.       ".r.    h    s:^^:*. ;.     ■:•     frel    :v 


Parker  in  I  <.">''  we  rni  ::  iiv-l-edd-d  :n  a  passage 
which  !y.:tri.i  :.avo  ":t-on  ihe  :::s:  .ration  of  .Sew- 
ard*s  :a:r.t -.IS  ••  :rre:  res>:- >  c-.!:T::c:'*  or  Lin- 
coln's ••  house  'i:v:  ••:-.;  ag:-. ::■.?:  ::svl:."'  a  view  to 
which  Parker  i.\::::y.v.a'.ly  recurrtd.  In  two 
o: ": . er  si ve c : . t ■  >  : :  s: a :: .is  •  •  ^ :  ve r: . : : . e i: :  •  :• :  a ■  1  t he 
v-oop.e,  Vy  a".".  :..•:•  :'r::>.  :cr  a'..  :he  people." 
1 : s  ea  r'. *. es:  :* y :  -^.i ":» r.  ce  :  h a :  1  h ;-.  v e  i :sco ve red  in 
h.s  wr::::.i^>  :>  ::.  .^  ".e::er  :o  Kt-v.  .'^imuel  J.  Mav, 
iVft  1546,  whtro  ::  :s  sir.-.r.y  ••  gcvrrniuent  •:/ all. 

&    M     &«  ft  •  A «  -  - 

ft 

In  ••  Rtv/.'.ec: •.:::>  o:  Ar-rsihair.  Lincoln."  bv 
Ward  11.  La:r.:r..  t-.i::i':  Vv  his  da-.-ft^hi-er.  Doro- 
ihy  L.^:r.c:"..  we  are  retrrrei.  ir.  &  chapTrr  on  the 
Get:vs".-".rjr  svinvh.  ::■  --ihe  rre-A-^e  o:  the  old 
Wvc/.fte  :>■/:>.  v.::'.ishei  A.r*.  :;--24.*'  '  ■  The 
ds:e  :>  ::   ivursi   .shi>.;r.i.   ::   r^riL^  ;he  d&ie  of 

^T  ■■•■"■■  "  ""*  ""  ^#^■"  ~«  • 

\\   Vi"*    ■*■*■"■   <     1-  --.•  I-  ft-  i     ^  -.i  "^    -'^-       '  ^«ft  J.       i'"  ."*      T  "^at     "C 

•he  vi:r.  :•  .cl  .V  ft*iss-.;::-.t'.i  ::r  ihe  ccniCeiion  of 
The  Wy."..n-.-:^rrt':."T'.i  B.h'f.  1  have  no  means 
i- :  V 1 7 . :  . : .  i;  : . .  e  .^ .; . : a : . :  z  .  w h '.  rh  is .  ••  This  Bible 
:s  :.-::.  e  c'  ;'T'.:.  ■,  v.:  ::  i:.er*e:T'jr.  tvihe  r>ec«ole, 
.^■...i  :.7  :..:"  vn.  .  1        N:t.  :hr  c.bZiC^  ilai  Lin- 

ft 

.■\"'.r.  t  tr  ?va^"  :..  s  \'i  y^/.^r  P». r-jr  c-r  axy  repro- 
.\  u c: : :  r.  .  : :  :s  . : .  ::..::>: r. .  k. . ".  y  sr.~4 all .  Th*  chance 
thai  ~:V.:k:  :  :va}  .  hi  seiT.  ::  :s  r.'.ucb  greai^r,  f  or 
;.e  WA5  :•.:..  ir.  :^.":  .;s.  hfiv  :  ^  ii\<\\\  one  r.iindred 
.iift.eTYr.i  e. -.■.'..■  ViS  .■..  .s  .  .  ritry.  som*^  of  T.?>e7^ 
vor}  r.s:';  V\  ...:•:  ■.....:■:.:.  g:i;  ihe  Genysbiirg 
'.">:. rji>r    ivX'S  r:.v   h-. .  ;..■■.■. r»L.      JL*  partner. 

:-.  f  r:  .■..■■:. .  : .  .•-.  s  ■: >  ' .  w.  ..hi:,  r  r.'  :•;: £•^. .  Bel  max 
y;."'  :  ;i' fv:  •  .';  ■  -L'  ■  :■":  ":•  ""V yj-.iSe  piijase ? 
\:    >  :..■•:       ■.-  -ss  .■.•■.?:.  :»>:   inLprobabie, 

s;';  .TC   ::.'.:    '^  •"    "  .■■.:':.>:    «:r:win^  in  his 

^-•..  -.rs    .'"■■■■  .:  hi:-  Thai  of  the 

^''    .■.::;  ':^     .■     '  ^  : ;.:.  ■  ,:.  ;»cc:eci  agrve- 

'.(:.'.  '^-  '.  ■....■::.■::  re5*en:bi»Doe 

V  ::  ■■  ■■■":"  ■*:^'^    ^'■••>   '•■    ;  ■  '":    :':''.nc3aenoe : 

I. ■».:'?>"  k   ■  !»     ■    :   v    "*?»>■     fiS  -.:5ied  "r-v  liim 

.r.iv,     ;>    .■•■■:     .•..::>.■■  ...>::s>     j.:.-,    \\a\   LixiKihi 
ivivrrwf*.         .7 -v.       '.    ;.  ■ -.   >•■:   :.::*-  if  veil  in 
;:y»iv-:-;sijii:"»:f  c.i  '.  »"•:  i.'.s    'f'-sMirc  adi 
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ENGLAND'S  LATE  BELOVED  QUEEN. 

RS.  CRAWFORD  contributes  to  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  February  a  brief  but 
ming  article  about  the  Queen.     It  is  a  com- 
'Aon  of  gloomy  foreboding  and    interesting 

P- 

THE    queen's    luck. 

rs.  Crawford  fears  that  the  death  of  the 
>n  bodes  ill  for  the  British  empire  abroad, 
says  : 

To  the  dark,  half-savage  races  under  the 
sh  crown  the  Queen  was  a  '  totem,'  a  super- 
an  being.  They  imagined  her  an  essential 
of  the  British  system.  To  most  of  her 
tic  subjects,  she  was  Queen  of  Kings.  The 
ammedans  thought  her  in  a  special  degree 
red  by  God  and  predestmed  to  wide  author- 
ind  the  brightest  fortune.  Lord  Cromer 
J  years  ago  remarked  that  belief  in  the 
>n's  luck  greatly  facilitated  his  task  in  Egypt. 
[Clinton  Dawkins,  the  late  Financial  Secretary 
Igypt,  has  told  me  that  all  over  the  East 
le  said  :  '  The  Queen  is  visibly  the  favorite 
od  :  Since  this  is  so,  why  struggle  against 
? '  The  idea  that  Allah  was  with  her  struck 
3met  Ali  as  early  as  1840.  It  prompted  him 
:cept  the  terms  Sir  Charles  Napier  offered, 
may  now  apprehend  a  crisis  in  Asiatic  affairs, 
in  all  those  countries  where  the  Queen  was 
:*ded  as  a  sort  of  *  totem.'  " 
le  gossip  of  the  article  is  less  lugubrious 
:ng  than  the  passages  in  which  Mrs.  Craw- 
tells  us  how  sinister  to  her  was  the  Diamond 
lee. 

THE    QUEEN    AT    NICE. 

3re  are  some  extracts  : 

Nice  is  the  resort  of  the  gilded  class  of  all 
tries.  It  is  a  place  where  fine  feathers  are 
ght  to  make  fine  birds.  But  the  Queen 
I  above  and  outside  the  world  of  fashion 
5.  The  little,  stout  old  lady  in  her  donkey - 
•  compelled  universal  respect.  Before  she 
Jie  use  of  her  limbs  I  saw  her  walking  on  a 
try  road  near  Cannes.  Some  English  ladies 
!  up.  They  had  a  taste  for  fine  appearances, 
of  them  averted  her  eyes  from  the  Queen  as 
najesty  raised  her  skirt  to  step  over  a  pud- 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  inelegant 
shoes  of  her  sovereign,  the  unfashionably 
Town  and  mantle,  and  a  hat  with  a  mush- 
brim,  intended  to  serve  merely  as  a  sun- 
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THE    QUEEN    AT    NKTLEY. 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  Queen's  propensity  to 
mourn  the  dead  in  solitary  grief,  she  felt  she 
ought  to  be  up  and  comforting  the  wounded. 
Those  about  her  feared  it  might  be  too  much  for 
nerves  that  had  been  a  good  deal  shaken.  But 
go  she  would.  She  owed  it  to  her  soldiers  to  say 
kind  words  to  them  and  herself  to  give  them 
tokens  of  the  sympathy  and  admiration  she  felt 
for  men  who  had  bravely  fought  for  her  and  her 
empire.  Her  sweet  kindness  prompted  her  to 
bring  baskets  of  little  nosegays  culled  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Osborne.  Each  man  had  his  pretty,  fra 
grant  posy.  *  Be  sure,'  said  the  Queen  to  her 
gardener,  '  that  you  gather  flowers  that  have 
not  more  than  come  out,  and  buds  that  are 
advanced.  They  will  last  some  days.  Also 
gather  a  sprig  of  some  nicely  scented  thing  for 
each.  A  fragrant  bunch  of  flowers  must  be  so 
grateful  to  a  poor  wounded  man  in  a  hospital. ' 
I  have  these  words  from  the  sister  of  one  of  the 
Queen's  ladies,  who  heard  her  utter  them. 

THE    QUEEN    AND    THE    WAR. 

'  *  The  same  ladv  told  me  how  it  was  the 
Queen's  own  idea,  when  she  heard  Lord  Roberts 
had  lost  his  son,  to  send  for  Lady  Roberts  and 
hand  her  the  decoration  intended  for  Lim.  She 
subsequently  said:  *  What  grieves  .me  most  is 
that  I  cannot  possibly  do  more.  It  would  be  so 
gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  do  more  to  soothe 
their  grief.'  The  same  informant  said  to  me  last 
November  :  <  Nobody  could  have  believed  the 
Queen  able  to  make  such  efforts,  and  such  sus- 
tained efforts.  Were  it  not  for  her  crippled 
state,  one  might  think  the  war,  in  rousing  her, 
had  cured  her  infirmities.  She  seems  to  have 
taken  out  a  new  lease  of  life.  Her  moral  cour- 
age is  amazing.  We  all  shrink  from  opening 
letters  and  telegrams  when  we  fear  bad  news. 
Every  war-office  telegram  is  brought  at  once  to 
the  Queen,  and  by  her  orders  a  secretary  opens  it 
and  reads.  The  Queen  often  weeps  and  sobs  in 
listening  ;  but  she  listens  to  the  end  and  does  not 
miss  one  word.' 

HER    VISIT    TO    IRELAND. 

"  Another  instance  of  her  courage  was  given 
in  conquering  her  fear  of  being  shot  in  Ireland. 
It  was  entirely  her  own  idea  to  go  there.  She 
unexpectedly  expressed  it  one  morning  at  the 
breakfast- table.  The  Princess  Beatrice  tried  to 
dissuade  her.     All  preparations  had  been  made 
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for  a  trip  to  the  Riviera,  and  she  needed  sun- 
shine. Home  oflBce  and  Dublin  Castle  reports 
were  alarming.  But  the  Queen  thought  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  '  the  grateful 
admirer  of  the  Irish  who  had  so  bravely  fought 
and  fallen  in  South  Africa.*  The  conquest  of 
her  fear  must  have  helped  to  exhaust  her  nervous 
force. 

HOW    THE    WAR    KILLED    HER. 

<*  The  Queen  all  her  life  showed  moral  courage 
in  wishing  to  know  the  truth,  whatever  it  might 
be.  I  am  informed  that  after  the  breakdown  of 
health  began  at  Balmoral  depressing  and  harrow- 
ing news  was  kept  back  or  <  toned  down. '  She 
suspected  that  she  was  not  kept  thoroughly  in- 
formed, and  chafed.  She  required,  she  said,  to 
be  informed  of  everything.  But,  all  but  blind 
and  crippled,  she  could  not  enforce  utter  obedi- 
ence. She  finally  took  the  strong  course  of 
sending  for  Lord  Roberts  to  hear  from  his  lips 
the  whole  truth  about  the  war.  But  she  was 
very  low  when  he  came.  A  previous  meeting 
with  the  Duchess  of  Coburg,  who  was  fresh  from 
Germany,  with  her  mind  full  of  sad  family 
affairs,  had  depressed  the  Queen.  Lord  Roberts 
may,  perhaps,  have  recoiled  from  a  full  revela- 
tion. But  whether  he  did  or  not,  what  he  said 
vas  more  than  the  aged  sovereign  could  bear. " 

Tributes  In  Verse. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  the  death  of  the 
Queen  is  touched  upon  in  the  following  dignified 
sonnet :         * 

DEATH. 

[Her  Majesty^  the  Queen  of  England^  died  on  Tuesday^  Jarni- 

ary  ft9, 190U  at  6:  SO  P.M.} 

Grief,  and  the  ache  of  things  that  pass  and  fade. 
The  stately  pomp,  the  pall,  the  open  grave. 
These  and  the  solemn  thoughts  which  cannot  save 

Oar  eyes  from  tears,  nor  make  us  less  afraid 

Of  that  dread  mystery  which  God  has  made  :— 
How  many  thousand  thousand  men  who  wave 
Speechless  farewells,  with  hearts  forlornly  brave. 

Know  well  the  mockery  of  Death's  parade  ? 

This  cannot  help  us  to  transgress  the  bounds. 
Nor  give  us  wings  to  overpass  the  steep 
Ramparts  of  heaven  which  Gi)d^s  angels  keep : 
Wide  is  the  ''great  gulf  fixed : "  for  us,  the  mounds 
Of  fresh-turned  earth ;  above,  sweet  peace  surrounds 
The  painless  patience  of  eternal  sleep. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  contributes  the  following 
dignified  sonnet  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  .- 

VICTORIA  THE  GOOD. 

Stifle  the  throbbing  of  this  haunting  pain. 
And  dash  this  tearful  sorrow  from  the  eyes  I 
She  is  not  dead  I    Though  summoned  to  the  skies. 

Still  in  our  hearts  she  lives,  and  there  will  reign ; 

Still  the  dear  memory  will  the  power  retain 
To  teach  us  where  our  foremost  duty  lies, 
Truth,  Justice,  honor,  simple  worth  to  prize. 

And  what  our  best  have  been  to  be  again. 


She  hath  gone  hence,  to  meet  the  great,  the  good. 
The  loved  ones,  yearned  for  through  long  toilsome : 

To  share  with  them  the  blest  beatitude. 
Where  care  is  not,  nor  strife,  nor  wasting  fears. 

Nor  cureless  ills,  nor  wrongs  to  be  withstood ; 
Shall  thought  of  this  not  dry  our  blinding  tears  ? 


MR.  M'KINLEY  AS  PRESIDENT. 

MR.  HENRY  B.  F.  MACFARLAND 
in  the  March  Atlantic  a  well -cons 
and  well-informed  article  under  this  title. 
Macfarland  begins  by  saying  that  nothing 
trates  the  popular  understanding  of  Mr.  A 
ley  more  than  *  *  the  astounding  delusion 
tained  by  some  Republicans  as  well  as  by 
Democrats  who  do  not  know  him,  that  he  i 
has  been  ever  since  1895,  more  or  less  und 
influence  of  Senator  Hanna."  Mr.  Macf 
scouts  the  idea  that  Mr.  McKinley  could  be 
the  domination  of  any  man.  <<  Even  after 
away  from  President  McKinley  all  the  ac 
ments  of  his  administration  that  can  possi" 
credited  to  others,  it  must  be  admitted  t 
has  accomplished  more  than  any  of  his 
cessors,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptic 
what  he  has  clearly  done  himself.  Fron 
work  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  infer  the  work 
Mr.  Macfarland  proceeds  to  review  the 
dent's  ofiBcial  career  and  its  great  p 
happenings,  and  to  show  that  results  pro 
President's  wisdom  at  almost  every  point. 
Macfarland  thinks  that  in  his  strictly  e» 
work  President  McKinley  has  shown  adm: 
tive  ability  of  the  first  order.  Mr.  Mc 
and  his  secretaries  revolutionized  the  b 
methods  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  an 
Macfarland  thinks  President  McKinley  hi 
with  great  success  to  his  policy  in  i 
appointments — that  he  must  have  a  suitab! 
for  every  vacancy. 

THE    WAR    WITH    SPAIN. 

' '  The  war  with  Spain,  which  Preside 
Kinley  did  everything  in  his  power  to  pi 
gave  him  the  great  opportunity  of  his  11: 
the  one  that  he  best  improved.  In  it  he 
his  administration  to  the  plane  of  those  of 
ington  and  Lincoln,  and  linked  his  nam 
theirs  for  our  time,  if  not  for  all  time, 
liberator  of  millions  from  the  yoke  of 
The  country  wanted  war,  but  was  not  pi 
for  it ;  the  President  did  not  want  it,  b 
prepared  for  it  when  it  came.  Throughc 
war  he  was  not  only  the  actual  comman 
chief,  but  the  director  of  our  diplomacy 
story  of  the  United  States  in  the  summer  < 
is  as  dramatic  and  as  brilliant  and  as  gioi 
any  that  history  tells.  Spain  was  ezpeUe 
her  last  strongholds  in  the  West  Indies 
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the  East  Indies,  and  shut  up  in  the  home  penin- 
sula ;  the  islands  she  had  misgoverned  came 
under  our  flag  ;  the  United  States,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  millions  whom  Spain  had  oppressed, 
came  out  of  her  isolation,  and  received  recogni- 
tion from  all  the  nations.  President  McKinley 
could  say  more  truthfully  than  any  other  man,. 
'  This  was  my  work,'  while,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  thoughtfulness,  and  generosity,  he  was 
praising  and  thanking  other  men,  all  of  whom 
did  not  deserve  to  be  so  praised  and  thanked." 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    AND    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  Macfarland  goes  into  the  matter  of  the 
Philippines  with  some  detail.  He  says  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  sending  Admiral  Dewey  to  cap- 
ture or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philippines 
had  no  intention  of  acquiring  that  archipelago  for 
the  United  States.  He  merely  sought  to  make 
war  most  effectively  on  Spain.  Nor,  when  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  having  no  other  port  open  to  him  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  having  shattered  the 
only  sovereignty  there  was  in  the  Philippines, 
remained  in  Manila  harbor,  was  there  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President  to  take  even  the 
city  of  Manila  as  a  permanent  possession.  The 
inarch  of  events  from  May  to  September  was 
rapid.  We  bought  the  islands  from  Spain,  tlie 
r  resilient  attempted  to  conciliate  the  natives  with 
he  Schurman  commission,  and  then  the  Taft  com- 
mission, and  nothing  has  been  left  for  him,  Mr. 
Macfarland  thinks,  but  to  force  the  sovereignty 
of  tlie  United  States  on  the  Filipinos. 

'  *  He  has  argued  that  only  as  a  sovereign  power 
can  we  guide  the  Filipinos  to  self -development  and 
self-government ;  that  a  protectorate  would  be 
impossible,  and  that  we  could  no  more  establish 
one,  under  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  <  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  governed,*  than  we  could 
establish  a  government  of  our  own. 

* '  The  logic  and  the  practical  wisdom  have  been 
in  the  President's  argument  rather  than  in  that 
of  liis  opponents,  many  of  whom  were  trying  to 
rush  us  into  war  with  Spain  when  he  was  trying 
to  prevent  it,  and  are  now  unwilling  to  take  the 
necessary  consequences.  They  have  called  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  the  most  democratic  of  men,  an 
*  imperialist,'  and  have  accused  him,  known  to 
be  a  lover  of  peace  and  a  hater  of  war,  of  leaning 
to  *  militarism.'  Nevertheless,  while  the  people 
generally  have  grown  as  weary  as  the  President 
himself  of  the  long  and  costly  struggle  in  the 
Philippines,  fomented  and  maintained  in  a  meas- 
ure by  the  President's  critics,  it  seems  certain 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  would  have  con- 
demned at  the  polls  a  surrender  to  Aguinaldo  or 
an  abandonment  of  the  purpose  of  the  President 
in  the  Philippines,   and  that  the  overwhelming 


majority  of  the  President's  reelection  means  that 
the  country  believes  the  time  has  come  when,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  our  nation,  reunited  by 
war,  prosperous  and  powerful  beyond  the  dreams 
of  its  founders,  must  meet  new  responsibilities  in 
new  ways." 

MARK  TWAIN  ON  THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM. 

A  BRILLIANT  article,  entitled  '<  To  the  Per- 
son Sitting  in  Darkness,"  is  contributed  by 
Mark  Twain  to  the  February  number  of  the 
North  American  Review.  The  first  half  of  the 
paper  is  made  up  of  satirical  comment  on  the  re- 
cent dealings  of  the  great  civilized  states  of  the 
world  with  the  less- favored  peoples,  while  the 
latter  portion  has  specific  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 

Our  course  of  national  error  began,  according 
to  Mr.  Clemens,  when  our  '  *  Master  of  the  Game  " 
resolved  to  take  the  Philippines.  This  mistake, 
too,  was  one  quite  unlooked  for  in  a  master  who 
was  playing  to  such  good  purpose  in  Cuba. 

'<  In  Cuba,  he  was  playing  the  usual  and  regu- 
lar American  game,  and  it  was  winning,  for  there 
is  no  way  to  beat  it.  The  Master,  contemplating 
Cuba,  said:  *Here  is  an  oppressed  and  friend- 
less little  nation  which  is  willing  to  fight  to  be 
free  ;  we  go  partners,  and  put  up  the  strength  of 
seventy  million  sympathizers  and  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  :  play  1  '  Nothing  but  Eu- 
rope combined  could  call  that  hand  :  and  Europe 
cannot  combine  on  anything.  There,  in  Cuba, 
he  was  following  our  great  traditions  in  a  way 
which  made  us  very  proud  of  him,  and  proud  of 
the  deep  dissatisfaction  which  his  play  was  pro- 
voking in  Continental  Europe.  Moved  by  a  high 
inspiration,  he  threw  out  those  stirring  words 
which  proclaimed  that  forcible  annexation  would 
be  <  criminal  aggression  ; '  and  in  that  utterance 
fired  another  <shot  heard  round  the  world.'  The 
memory  of  that  fine  saying  will  be  outlived  by 
the  remembrance  of  no  act  of  his  but  one — that 
he  forgot  it  within  the  twelvemonth,  and  its  hon- 
orable gospel  along  with  it. 

HAVE    WE    FOLLOWED    *  THE   AMERICAN  RULES  '  ? 

*  *  For  presently  came  the  Philippine  tempta- 
tion. It  was  strong  ;  it  was  too  strong,  and  he 
made  that  bad  mistake :  he  played  the  European 
game,  the  Chamberlain  game.  It  was  a  pity  ; 
it  was  a  great  pity,  that  error  ;  that  one  grievous 
error,  that  irrevocable  error.  For  it  was  the 
very  place  and  time  to  play  the  American  game 
again.  And  at  no  cost.  Rich  winnings  to  be 
gathered  in,  too ;  rich  and  permanent ;  inde- 
structible ;  a  fortune  transmissible  forever  to  the 
children  of  the  flag.  Not  land,  not  money,  not 
dominion — no,  something  worth  many  times  more 
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than  that  droas  :  our  sliare,  the  spectacle  of  a 
nation  of  long -harassed  and  persecuted  slaves  set 
free  through  our  influence  ;  our  posterity's  share, 
the  golden  meinory  of  that  fair  deed.  The  game 
was  in  our  hands.  If  it  had  been  played  accord- 
ing to  the  American  rules,  Dewey  would  have 
sailed  away  from  Manila  as  soon  as  he  had  de- 
atroyed  the  Spanish  fleet — after  putting  up  a  sign 
on  shore  guaranteeing  foreign  property  and  life 
against  damage  by  the  Filipinos,  and  warning 
the  powers  that  interference  with  the  emancipated 
patriots  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States.  The  powers  cannot  com- 
bine, in  even  a  bad  cause,  and  the  sign  would  not 
have  been  molested." 

In  the  opinion  of  our  national  humorist,  then, 
there  was  nothing  for  Dewey  to  do  at  Manila 
after  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  destroyed.  He 
should  have  left  the  Filipinos  to  get  rid  of  the 
Spanish  troops  as  best  they  could,  and  to  set  up 
a  government  of  their  own  devising. 


Mr.  Hillegas  describes  General  De  Wet  as  hav- 
ing a  commonly  gentle  disposition,  but  a  most 
violent  temper  when  aroused.  When  the  time 
for  action  comes,  he  turns  into  a  stern  martinet. 
Wliile  forming  the  plans  for  battle  or  movement 
he  talks  over  the  details  with  everybody  ;    but 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GENERAL  DE  WET. 

IN  the  World's  Work  for  March,  Mr.  Howard 
C.  Hillegas  gives  a  sketch  of  the  famous 
General  De  Wet,  who  has  so  successfully  eluded 
Lord  Roberts  and  General  Kitchener,  and  who 
has  more  than  any  other  one  man  kept  alive  the 
wonderful  resistance  of  the  Boer  republics,  A 
dozen  times  it  has  been  definitely  stated  that 
De  Wet  was  in  such  a  position  tliat  he  must  be 
captured  by  the  British,  but  as  many  times  he 
has  outwitted  his  opponents.  Far  more  than 
this,  he  has  been  so  successful  in  his  offensive 
operations  that  Mr.  Hillegas  credits  him  with 
taking  5,000  British  prisoners  and  destroying 
many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  enemy's 
ammunition  during  six  months,  when  he  and  his 
entire  army  had  absolutely  no  supplies  but  the 
food  and  ammunition  which  they  could  take  from 
the  British. 


"  In  personal  appearance,  General  De  Wet  is 
easily  surpassed  by  every  burgher  in  his  com- 
mandos. In  searching  for  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces,  one  would  choose  every  one 
else  first.  He  is  not  as  tall  as  the  average  Boer, 
and  he  is  much  less  handsome.  Usually  his 
clothing  is  as  ragged  as  that  of  the  poorest 
burgher,  and  when  he  is  astride  liis  favorite  old 
horse  the  commandant-general  is  an  object  of 
pity  rather  than  of  admiration.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  habit  of  exchanging  articles  of  cloth- 
ing with  those  of  his  men  who  appeal  to  him  for 
new  outfits.  It  ia  one  of  his  ways  of  retaining 
the  affection  of  his  men." 


when  the  time  comes  to  act,  even  his  moat  trusted 
lieutenants  do  not  know  his  purpose. 

"The  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  com- 
mandant-general are  his  imperturbability  under 
adverse  conditions,  his  zealous  devotion  to  official 
work,  bis  effervescent  humor,  his  kindness  to  the 
burghers  and  prisoners,  his  great  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  the  enemy,  and  iiis  unbounded,  inex- 
tinguishable faith  in  the  ultimate  aucceaa  of  his 
and  his  country's  cause.  Although  the  gnatai 
part  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  peaceful  pas- 
toral pursuits,  De  Wet  is  as  calm  a  fighter  as 
though  he  had  been  a  soldier  from  his  youth. 
At  Rooivaal,  in  June,  while  Lord  Kitchener  and 
thirty  thousand  troops  were  trying  to  capture 
him,  De  Wet  spent  a  half-day  in  leisurely  look- 
ing over  his  devastated  farm.  Aa  he  was  i«tum- 
ing  to  his  laager,  a  dispatch -rider  brought  him 
the  information  that  the  British  had  occnpiod  a 
certain  favorable  position.  'Come,'  he  etM, 
quietly,  as  he  remounted  his  pony,  •  let  us  aooot  I ' 
The  following  day  Kitchener  reported  D«  W«t^ 
escape- " 
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DE    WET    AS    A    HUMORIST. 

* '  By  his  men  he  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
humorist  in  the  commandos,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly enjoying  his  jokes.  Not  long  ago  he 
promised  three  prisoners  their  freedom  if  they 
agreed  to  carry  a  message  to  their  general.  The 
message  which  the  British  general  read  was  : 
*  Please  chain  these  three  men  ;  I  am  catching 
them  every  day.'  In  April  he  and  fifteen  of  his 
men  rode  to  Dewetsdorp,  where  he  was  born,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  his  father.  Late  in  the 
(evening  tiiey  discovered  that  McQueenie's  Irish 
Fusileers,  three  hundred  strong,  occupied  the 
town.  Promptly  he  sent  this  grim  message  to 
the  British  commander  :  '  Surrender,  or  we  shall 
annex  you.'  At  sunrise  next  morning  De  Wet 
had  his  entire  commando  on  the  spot,  and  after  a 
short  battle  the  Fusileers  were  captured.  While 
he  was  leading  his  forces  northward  from  Wepe- 
ner  to  Thaba  N'Chu,  with  the  British  in  close  pur- 
suit, he  received  a  message  from  one  of  the  com- 
mandants in  the  rear  asking  for  reinforcements 
for  that  part  of  the  hard-pressed  column.  De 
Wet  replied  :  '  If  you  can't  fight  your  way  through, 
you  deserve  to  be  caught.'  After  capturing  vast 
quantities  of  stores  and  clothing,  four  thousand 
shells,  and  enough  small-arms  ammunition  to 
supply  his  army  for  more  than  two  years,  on  his 
own  farm  at  Rooivaal,  in  June,  De  Wet  remarked 
to  one  of  his  generals  :  '  That's  a  better  crop  than 
I  ever  raised  on  that  place  in  peace  times.'  Even 
in  his  favorite  way  of  giving  a  command  to  move, 
'  Come,  let  us  scoot,'  there  is  a  touch  of  humor, 
for  the  last  word  is  one  he  has  borrowed  from  his 
enemy's  language." 

Mr.  Hillegas  credits  De  Wet  with  a  very  small 
opinion  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener, 
but  says  that  the  Boer  chieftain  has  a  profound 
respect  for  General  French,  the  British  cavalry 
officer,  and  that  he  has  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
captured  by  him,  if  he  is  ever  captured,  concern- 
ing which  he  is  skeptical. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  GENERAL,  FORREST. 

BISHOP  GAILOR,  of  Tennessee,  contributes 
to  the  Sewanee  Revieio  for  January  a  very 
readable  sketch  of  the  military  career  of  Gen. 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  the  Confederate  cavalry 
header,  of  whom  General  Sherman  once  wrote  : 
' '  After  all,  I  think  Forrest  was  the  most  remark- 
able man  our  Civil  War  produced  on  either 
side." 

Forrest's  first  engagement,  at  Sacramento, 
Ky.,  illustrated  the  tactics  that  he  followed  with 
such  marked  success  throughout  the  war — dis- 
mounting about  one -third  of  his  men  in  front  as 


skirmishers,  and  then  attacking  with  the  others 
in  two  divisions  on  flank  and  rear. 

Passing  over  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson, 
to  which  Forrest  refused  to  be  a  party  and  which 
Bishop  Gailor  characterizes  as  '*  disgraceful,"  the 
next  important  action  in  which  Forrest  had  a 
part  was  Shiloh,  where  he  captured  a  battery, 
and  on  the  retreat  to  Corinth  he  "saved  the 
Confederate  army  from  destruction  by  checking 
Sherman's  advance. " 

A    DASHING    LEADER. 

Forrest's  subsequent  exploits  are  thus  related 
by  Bishop  Gailor  : 

' '  Within  three  weeks,  however,  he  was  again 
ready  for  action,  and  made  a  raid  into  middle 
Tennessee  that  astounded  his  enemies,  and  so 
began  the  marvelous  career  of  audacity  and  suc- 
cess that  ended  only  with  the  Civil  War.  With 
1,500  men  he  swooped  upon  the  fortifications  at 
Murfreesboro,  destroyed  the  railway  station  and 
the  forts,  took  1,200  prisoners,  including  two 
brigadier- generals,  Crittenden  and  DuflBeld,  de- 
stroyed $700,000  worth  of  stores,  captured  60 
wagons,  500  mules  and  horses,  one  battery  of 
artillery,  and  escaped  in  safety,  with  the  loss  of 
but  16  killed  and  25  wounded.  The  country 
swarmed  with  Federal  troops,  and  Forrest*s  es- 
cape reads  like  a  chapter  in  fiction.  General 
Buell  wrote  :  *  Our  guards  are  gathered  up  by 
Forrest  as  easily  as  he  would  herd  cattle.  Why 
don't  you  do  something  ?  * 

**  After  checking  Buell's  advance  upon  Bragg, 
who  had  marched  into  Kentucky,  Forrest  was 
again  relieved  of  his  command  (November,  1862), 
and  was  ordered  back  to  Tennessee  to  raise  and 
equip  another,  if  he  could. 

**  By  December  1  a  new  brigade  of  2,000  men 
had  gathered  round  him  at  Columbia  ;  but  they 
had  virtually  no  arms,  ammunition,  or  other 
equipment,  and  the  only  source  of  supply  was 
the  enemy's  garrisons.  Forrest  accordingly  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  Tennessee  River,  though  it  was 
patrolled  by  gunboats,  and  marched  with  his 
small  brigade  into  west  Tennessee  in  the  face 
of  more  than  12,000  Federal  troops.  He  eluded 
pursuit,  captured  Colonel  IngersoU  and  his  com- 
mand near  Jackson,  captured  the  garrison  at 
Forked  Deer  Creek,  then  captured  Trenton  and 
its  garrison,  and  again  Union  City  with  its  gar- 
rison, and  destroyed  immense  quantities  of  stores. 
Being  surrounded  finally  by  three  brigades,  he 
attacked  one  after  the  other  and  made  his  escape 
in  safety,  taking  with  him  500  recruits,  full  sup- 
plies of  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  and  clothes 
for  his  men,  together  with  5  pieces  of  artillery, 
11  cannons,  38  wagons  and  teams,  and  1,500 
prisoners. " 
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Ill  his  account  of  Forrest's  raid  into  weal  Ten- 
lessee,  in  18G3,  Bishop  Gailor  quotes  the  words 
if  "  a  Nortliern  correspondent,"  who  wrote  : 

"In  the  face  of  10,000  Federal  troops,  For- 
est, with  less  than  4,000,  has  inarched  right 
lirough  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  nine  miles 


from  Memphis,  carried  off  100  wagons,  200  cat- 
tle, 3,000  conscripts,  destroyed  several  railroads 
and  many  towns." 

In  his  successful  attack  on  Gen.  William  S. 
Smith,  Forrest  etat«d  that  he  had  2,500  meo  en- 
g^ed  against  7,000. 

PEKSONAL  QUALITIES. 

Summarizing  General  Forrest's  personal  char- 
acteristics. Bishop  Gailor  says  : 

"  He  was  a  man  of  immense  physical  strength 
and  size,  and  as  resolute  and  audacious  in  per- 
sonal rencounters  as  in  open  battle.  His  temper 
was  terrific  when  roused,  and  his  language  was 
often  violent  and  profane,  but  never  vulgar  or 
obscene.  He  detested  uncleanness,  as  he  de- 
spised wSDton  cruelty  and  oppression.  In  the 
midst  of  a  battle,  when  his  own  life  was  in  peril, 
he  was  known  to  rescue  a  woman  and  a  child 
from  danger  and  carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 
While  he  thrashed  a  scout  with  hickory  withes 
(or  giving  him  second-hand  information,  he  de- 
graded one  of  his  best  officers  for  trifling  with 
the  affections  of  a  woman.  He  was  unlearned, 
but  not  illiterate.  A  pen,  he  said  once,  reminded 
him  of  a  snake  ;  and  his  spelling  was  consistently 
wrong  :  but  his  natural  eloquence  could  move  bis 
troops  to  enthusiasm.  He  did  not  know  the  first 
principles  of  the  drill,  being  astonished  at  the 


effect  of  a  trumpet-call  upon  disciplined  aoldiers, 
ai:d  yet  in  his  general  plan  of  battle  he  instinc- 
tively adopted  the  matured  tactics  of  Napoleon. 
He  exercised  an  authority  as  a  general  that  was  ■ 
absolutely  intolerant  of  the  slightest  variation  or 
disobedience,  and  yet  he  was  the  genial  compan- 
ion of  his  subordinates  and  was  foremost,  in  ex- 
posing himself  in  every  battle.  He  had  twenty- 
nine  horses  killed  under  him,  and  with  his  own 
hand  slew  thirty  men." 

WHAT  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  MARS. 

IN  the  March  number  of  McClwe's,  Prof, 
Edward  S.  Holden,  formerly  the  director  of 
the  Lick  Observatory,  exposes  the  crudities  of 
much  of  the  speculation  regarding  the  planet 
Mars  with  which  the  newspapers  have  ma!de  us 
familiar.  The  popular  misconceptions  of  the 
whole  subject  are  largely  due,  in  Professor  Hol- 
den'a  opinion,  to  the  mistaken  nomenclature  early 
adopted  by  observers  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
planet.  People  have  been  taught  th^t  Mars  has 
"continents,"  "seas,"  "lakes,"  "canals,"  etc., 
and  BO  have  almost  taken  for  granted  the  exist- 
ence of  abundant  "  land,"  "water,"  and  "air," 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  employed 
on  the  earth.  From  this  assumption  the  existence 
of  human  life  ou  Mars  did  not  seem  a  wholly 
unreasonable  inference. 

ABSENCE   or   WATEB   AND    AIB. 

Professor  Holden  shows  the  groundlessness  of 
this  assumption.  Sir  William  Herschel,  it  is 
true,  declared  in  1783  that  there  was  a  close  an- 
alogy between  Mars  and  the  earth,  and  Professor 
Holden  admits  that  the  point  on  which  he  founded 
his  conclusion  was  at  the  time  well  taken. 

"He  observed  that  the  poles  of  Mars  were 
sometimes  covered  with  polar  caps  of  a  white 
material  that  he  assumed  to  be  snow.  The  '  snow' 
was  greatest  in  amount  when  the  poles  were 
coldest,  just  as  happens  on  the  earth.  As  the 
amount  of  solar  heat  increased,  the  'snow-cape' 
grew  smaller  and  gradually  disappeared.  He 
supposed  them  to  melt  and  to  become  water. 
The  explanation  was  correct,  so  far  as  his  knowl- 
edge then  went.  We  now  know  two  facte  that 
make  it  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  best  knowledge  attainable^ the  temperature 
of  Mars  is  always  far  below  tfie  freezing-point, 
Walfir  can  never  melt  on  Mars.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is,  in  fact,  little  or  no  water  on  Uars, 
The  observations  at  the  Lick  Obaerratory  have 
shown  this  conclusively,  and  this  result  is  now 
generally  accepted, 

'  <  The  '  polar  caps '  exist,  however,  "WTiM  an 
they  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  (yatj  o 
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known.  They  are  X  for  the  present,  like  Pro- 
fessor Roentgen's  rays.  It  is  very  likely  that 
they  may  be  composed  of  carbon  dioxide.  This 
vaporizes  (and  becomes  invisible)  at  — 108  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  At  a  lower 
temperature  tlian  this  it  is  deposited  as  a  white 
'snow.'  A  layer  an  inch  thick  (or  less)  would 
account  for  all  the  observed  phenomena.  This 
explanation  may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  serious  examination.  Whether  it  is  correct  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  polar  caps  of  Mars  are 
not  composed  of  '  snow.'  Snow  is  water,  and 
there  is  no  water  to  apeak  of  on  the  planet.  More- 
over, the  polar  caps  '  melt,'  and  the  temperature 
of  the  arctic  regions  of  Mars  is  always  below  the 
melting  temperature  of  water.  The  polar  caps  of 
Mars  are  not '  snow  ; '  they  may  be  carbon  dioxide  ; 
tliey  certainly  are  composed  of  some  substance 
that  acts  very  much  as  carbon  dioxide  would  act 
if  it  were  exposed  to  such  conditions  as  exist  at 
the  poles  of  Mara, — let  us  call  it  X  for  the  present, 
after  the  safe  and  scientific  fashion  of  Professor 
Roentgen. 

HOUAIT   LIFE   I U POSSIBLE. 

' '  Not  only  is  there  no  water  on  Mars,  but  there 
is  no  air,  or  very  little.  Spectroscopic  observa- 
tions at  the  Lick  Observatory,  far  more  complete 
and  thoroughgoing  than  those  made  at  other 
stations,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  atmos- 
phere on  Mars  is  certainly  less  in  amount  than 
that  surrounding  the  summits  of  the  highest 
Himalayan  peaks.  It  is  probably  much  less  than 
this  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  not  sufficient  air  to  sus- 
tain human  life.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
what  air  there  is,  is  of  the  right  kind  for  human 
beings  to  breathe.  All  telescopic  observation 
leads  to  the  conciueion  that  there  are  no  clouds 
on  Mars.  If  there  were  air  and  water,  clouds 
would  certainly  form.  In  thousands  of  observa- 
tions, clouds  have  not  been  seen.  The  sky  of 
Mara. is  absolutely  sunny." 

Frofmsor  Holden  feels  justified  in  conclading 
that  "  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  human  life  can  exist  on  the  planet  Mars.  If 
by  some  miracle  a  man  were  suddenly  transported 
to  that  planet,  he  would  undoubtedly  freeze  solid 
in  an  exceedingly  short  time.  He  would  find  no 
water  there,  nor  suEBcient  air  to  breathe.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  what  air  there  may  be  is  of 
a  kind  fatal  to  human  life.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  life  exists  on  any  other 
planet  than  the  earth.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  to 'show  that  Mercury,  Venus,  Japiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  rest  are  better  fitted  to  snatatn 
human  life  than  Mars. 

•  <  These  are  not  the  conclusions  that  have  been 
generally  accepted  by  Ihn  roaders  of  recent  pop- 


ular astronomical  literature.  Bnt  any  one  who 
will  take  the-  pains  to  examine  all  the  evidence 
can  come  to  no  Other  judgment." 

TBLEPHONIHQ  ACROSS  THE  OCBAH. 

THE  successful  device  of  Dr.  Pupin,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  is  described  in  the  Worl^t 
Work  for  March  by  William  A.  Anthony,  a  de- 
vice by  which  it  is  expected  conversations  may 
be  held  between  New  York  and  London  or  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Not  only 
will  Dr.  Pupin's  invention  make  it  possible  to  tele- 
phone to  much  greater  distances  than  before,  but 
it  will  render  far  more  distinct  messages  sent  over 
distances  of  a  few  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Anthony  describes  the  new  invention  briefly 
by  saying  that  it  consists  of  putting  coils  of  wire 
at  certain  intervals  about  the  wire  which  trans- 
mits the  waves  of  sound.  This  device  makes  a 
difference  in  ttie  vibrations  and  preserves  them  a 
greater  distance. 

The  imperfections  of  electrical  conductors  have 
hitherto  limited  the  distances  over  which  tele- 
phonic conversation  can  be  carried  on.  On  long 
lines  of  wire  the  waves  gradually  decay  and  be- 
come too  feeble  to  be  reproduced  by  the  receiving 
apparatus.  It  had  been  suggested  that  by  intro- 
ducing frequent  induction-coils  into  the  circuit 
some  improvement  might  be  made ;  but  the  the- 
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ory  had  never  been  worked  out  by  mathematical 
formulae,  and  various  attempts  have  failed  for 
this  reason. 

Dr.  Pupin  went  to  work  on  this  principle,  and 
finally,  in  experimenting  with  a  cable  250  miles 
long,  found  that  only  1-250,000  part  of  the  cur- 
rent reached  the  receiver  until  he  had  put  the 
coils  of  wire  around  the  cable  at  intervals,  while 
with  the  coils  brought  within  proper  distances  of 
one  another  no  less  than  1-40  of  the  original  cur- 
rent reached  the  receiving  end.  The  device  of 
Dr.  Pupin  has  already  been  bought  by  the  Bell 
Telepliono  Company  for  a  very  large  sum,  as 
reported  by  tlie  newspapers.  Mr.  Anthony  ex- 
presses doubt  as  to  wliether  this  company  has 
purchased  the  invention  to  develop  or  sup- 
press it. 

'*  On  a  land  telephone  line  it  is  sufficient  to  in- 
sert these  coils  of  wire  about  every  two  miles. 
They  may  be  small,  plain  coils  of  wire,  insulated 
and  wound  on  a  spool,  without  mechanism  of  any 
kind,  placed  on  the  tops  of  poles  ;  and  they  will 
be  inconspicuous. 

' '  On  an  ocean  cable  the  coils  must  be  put 
much  nearer  together  than  on  a  land  line,  but 
the  mathematical  theory  tells  how  near — about 
one-eighth  of  a  mile — and  what  must  be  their 
dimensions — about  2x2x3  inches.  They  must 
be  so  constructed  as  to  form  part  of  the  ocean 
cable  and  be  included  in  its  protecting  sheath. 

THE    SUCCESSFUL    INVENTOR's    CAREER. 

«*  Dr.  Pupin  is  still  a  young  man,  not  yet  forty- 
three,  for  he  was  born  on  the  military  frontier  of 
Austria  in  1858.  He  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  As  he  himself  frankly  states  it : 
*  I  ran  away  from  school,  and  came  here  to  earn 
my  way  by  working  in  the  shops  and  elsewhere. ' 
But  he  worked  into  Columbia  College  and  grad- 
uated there  in  1883.  He  went  to  Cambridge 
University  in  England  after  his  graduation  and 
studied  the  higher  mathematics.  He  was  the 
first  American  student  to  receive  the  John  Tyn- 
dal  fellowship,  upon  which  he  went  to  Berlin  and 
studied  physics  under  Helmholtz,  and  took  his 
degree  of  Ph.D.  Up  to  this  time  he  never  had 
felt  any  particular  interest  in  electricity.  His  stud- 
ies in  Berlin  were  directed  especially  to  physical 
chemistry,  which  he  hoped  to  make  his  life-work. 

**He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1889, 
but  no  professorships  nor  assistant's  positions  of 
physical  chemistry  opened  to  him,  and  with  much 
regret  he  gave  up  that  work  to  accept  an  in- 
structorship  in  mathematical  electricity  at  Colum- 
bia University. " 

Dr.  Pupin  received  $200,000  in  cash  for  the 
use  of  his  device,  and  $7,500  a  year  during  the 
life  of  the  invention. 


THE  LAST  EXPEDITION  IN  SEARCH  OF  ANDRES. 

ON  May  20,  1899,  a  Swedish  expedition  left 
Stockholm  with  the  object  of  finding  any 
possible  trace  concerning  the  fate  of  Andr^. 
Several  similar  expeditions  had  before  this  gone 
forth,  but  all  of  them  had  hitherto  been  conducted 
in  the  direction  of  Franz  Joseph  Land,  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  Northern  Siberia,  where  nothin|t, 
however,  of  real  importance  had  been  found. 
This  expedition,  the  last  that  has  been  made,  was 
therefore  to  extend  its  searches  along  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Greenland,  which  part  of  the  polar 
regions  none  of  the  former  expeditions  had  in- 
vestigated, and  wliore,  according  to  the  highest 
authoritative  opinions,  the  unhappy  explorer  most 
likely  had  landed  and  left  some  trace,  if  he  had 
been  carried  alive  over  the  vast  fields  of  Dolar  ice. 
The  chief  of  this  last  expedition  was  the  emi- 
nent arctic  explorer,  A.  G.  Nathorst.  Concern- 
ing his  explorations,  which  were  made  on  the 
steamer  Antarctic^  Mr.  Nathorst  writes  a  lengthy 
and  very  interesting  account  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Swedish  scientific  monthly,  Ymer,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

DANGERS    OF    THE    ICE-FIELDS. 

<'0n  the  morning  of  June  10  the  Antarctic 
arrived  at  70°  40'  lat.  and  15°  13'  W.  Ion. 
There  the  great  mass  of  pack-ice  made  it  neces- 
sary to  continue  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  on 
the  12th  anchor  was  thrown  on  the  south  shore 
of  Jan  May  en,  notable  for  having  some  of  the 
most  northerly  volcanoes  on  earth.  Nothing 
could  here  be  found  of  Andr^e,  however,  and 
after  some  scientific  observations  and  collections 
had  been  made,  the  journey  was  continued  on 
the  24th  in  a  north  -  northwesterly  direction, 
till  the  steamer  reached  the  pack-ice  which 
is  found  in  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea,  and  from 
there  drifted  past  the  pole,  down  along  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland.  It  was  in  this  ice  that  the 
famous  Fram  was  carried  away,  and  there  scores 
of  vessels  and  hundreds  of  seafarers  have  drifted 
to  destruction. 

*^  Surrounded  by  heavy  fogs,  we  followed  the 
line  of  the  ice,  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
enter,  which  we  were  able  to  do  for  the  first  time 
on  June  27,  at  73°  12'  lat.  and  5°  10'  W.  Ion. 
Steering  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  we  had 
some  40  Swedish  (about  270  English)  miles  to 
press  through  the  ice  to  reach  the  Pendulum 
Islands.  This  inner  ice  is  peculiarly  and  con- 
stantly dirty.  The  dirt  is  made  up  of  mud  and 
driftwood,  among  which  can  be  'found  even 
small  branches,  mostly  of  arctic  mosses  and  trees. 
The  nearer  we  came  toward  the  coast  the  more 
solidly  packed  the  ice  became,  making  our  con- 
tinued journey  ever  harder.     In  some  places  the 
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ice-fields  were  many  miles  wide.  They  are  not 
even  and  plane,  but  resemble  a  snow -covered, 
slightly  hilly  plateau.  Walking  across  such  a 
field,  one  fully  realizes  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  Nansen  on  his  famous  expedition.  On 
the  walls  the  snow  covers  all  the  hollows  between 
the  packed  ice- blocks,  so  that  one  often  sinks 
down  to  the  elbows  in  it.  And  on  the  sides  the 
snow  lies  in  deep  ravines,  making  progress  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Every  once  in  a  while  one 
steps  tlirough  the  snow  into  the  water  below." 

A    SNOW-STORM    IN    JULY. 

Constantly  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities 
to  land  and  search  the  coast,  the  expedition 
moved  slowly  southward,  patiently  overcoming 
dense  fogs,  heavy  gales,  and  the  changeable, 
dangerous  drift-ice.  Every  place  where  was 
thought  to  exist  a  possibility  of  finding  some 
trace  or  other  of  Andr^e  was  carefully  exam- 
ined, but  without  any  results. 

Nearing  Franz  Joseph  Fiord,  the  expedition 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  witness  a  peculiar 
natural  phenomenon,  such  as  is  to  be  seen,  pos- 
siblv,  onlv  in  Greenland.  Mr.  Nathorst  describes 
it  thus  : 

"On  the  morning  of  the  21st  it  commenced 
to  snow.  The  blizzard  continued  the  whole  of 
that  day,  and  the  snow  fell  so  thickly  that 
we  had  to  clear  it  from  the  decks.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  the  snow-clad  country,  where 
only  twa  days  before  we  had  walked  around, 
troubled  by  mosquitoes  and  the  warmth,  while 
butterflies  and  hopmoths  flew  among  the  richly 
colored  flowers." 

TUE    FIORDS    OF    GREENLAND. 

* '  Continuing  our  journey,  we  sometimes  had  to 
make  long  circuits  on  account  of  the  ice  that  in 
places  was  many  years  old,  as  it  was  five  meters 
thick  and  formed  a  real  barrier,  even  and  un- 
broken. On  the  afternoon  of  July  28,  we  passed 
down  along  the  Liverpool  coast,  notable  because 
of  its  steep  and  rugged  mountains.  The  country 
had  an  imposing  Alpine  nature  with  its  many 
glaciers.  Here  the  robin  redbreast  breeds  in 
enormous  numbers.  Red  snow  could  be  seen  on 
every  side,  and  all  around  us  floated  majestic  ice- 
mountains,  being  in  some  places  twice  higher  than 
the  high  masts  of  the  Antarctic.^^ 

The  following  evening  an  anchorage  was  found 
off  Cape  Stewart,  the  most  southerly  point  on  the 
coast  that  was  visited  by  this  expedition. 

< '  We  stayed  here  a  day  and  a  night,  where- 
upon we  steamed  up  Hurry  Inlet,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  not  been  visited  by  any  scientific  expedi- 
tion. We  made  some  very  interesting  geological 
observations,  besides  shooting  two  white  wolves. 


*  *  On  August  7  we  left  again  for  the  North, 
and  arrived  two  days  later  off  Franz  Joseph 
Fiord,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  not  been 
visited  since  1870.  Steaming  up  the  fiord,  we 
saw  the  high  mountains  covering  its  sides,  dressed 
by  flower-beds  of  rich  red,  gray,  and  brown. 
Numerous  and  fantastic  were  the  ice -mountains, 
clapping  and  cracking  all  the  time  with  the  report 
of  cannon-shots.  Sometimes  one  of  the  giants 
capsized,  and  the  surges  made  our  steamer  rock 
as  if  in  a  heavy  sea.  During  the  night  we  passed 
the  German  Teufel'sschloss,  a  magnificent,  richly 
colored  mountain,  lying  on  the  shore  of  a  rather 
narrow  passage  almost  closed  by  ice -mountains. 
Further  in  we  steamed  between  perpendicular 
mountain -walls,  1,200  to  1,800  meters  high,  over 
which  waterfalls  darted,  dissolved  into  foam,  and 
gathered  again,  till  they  plunged  into  the  fiord. 
Looking  up  to  the  mountain -tops,  one  had  to 
bend  the  head  backward,  as  they  seemed  to  hang 
straight  over  us.  Ashore  we  found  how  rich  is 
the  flora  of  Greenland's  fiords.  There  the  grass 
grows  a  yard  high.  The  dwarf  birch  and  the 
arctic  wicker  are  as  big  as  bushes.  There  also  we 
were  delighted  at  the  sight  of  our  lovely  northern 
bluebells,  which  were  even  larger  than  they  are 
at  home.  In  some  places  we  picked  great  ripe 
bilberries.  A  bath  among  the  drift-ice  was 
delicious,  although  we  could  not  stay  long  in  it, 
as  the  water  was  only  four  or  five  degrees  above 
the  freezing-point." 

Having  sounded  the  bottom  of  the  narrow 
fiord  at  a  depth  of  763  meters,  the  expedition 
was  continued  through  the  many  inlets  and 
sounds  that  cut  into  the  shores  of  this  part  of 
the  coast.  An  enthusiastic  description  is  given 
by  Mr.  Nathorst  of  the  peculiarly  beautiful  scenic 
effects  that  were  witnessed  on  all  sides  in  the 
fiords,  with  their  steep  mountain -shores,  here 
covered  by  glittering  snow,  there  overspread  with 
flowers  and  grasses  in  brilliant  colors. 

**The  journey  was  not  free  from  dangers,  as 
we  steamed  in  waters  that  had  never  before  been 
visited  by  any  vessel  or  white  man.  Often  we 
passed  small  islands,  some  of  them  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  big  fiord,  and,  sounding,  we 
found  the  depth  suddenly  changing  from  100  to 
15  meters.  We  had  to  steam  with  the  utmost 
caution  in  the  very  narrow  sounds,  as  we  did  not 
know  where  a  submarine  island  was  hidden  ;  and 
if  we  had  run  aground,  it  would  have  been  prob- 
lematic how  to  get  free  again.  On  August  30 
we  left  the  coast  of  Greenland,  having  spent  there 
eight  delightful  weeks  ;  and  on  September  1 7 
we  cast  anchor  again  in  the  harbor  of  Stockholm, 
having  finished  our  expedition." 

Concerning  the  searches  made  for  Andrte,  Mr. 
Nathorst  says,  in  conclusion  : 
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"It  18  needless  lo  state  that  we,  in  all  pla. 
visited,    made  llie  most  thorough    search    after 
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whole  distance,  between  70  degr 
grees,  no  such  traces  were  found,  I  have  to  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  reached 
this  coast  alive.  I  say  'alive,'  because  i{  the 
balloon  had  falien  down  with  the  occupants  dead, 
it  would  he  next  to  impossible  to  find  it  among 
the  thousand  glaciers,  ice -mountains,  fiords,  and 
valleys. " 

NEWFOUNDLAND'S  RAILROAD. 

N  exposition  of  the  Newfoundland  railroad 
question,  which  figured  so  prominently  in 
the  elections  of  1900,  is  contributed  to  the  Cana- 
dian Magazine  for  February  by  Mr,  P.  T.  Mc- 
Grath,  the  editor  of  the  St.  John's  Evening 
Herald. 

When  ii  ia  remembered  that  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  depend  on  the  sea 
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for  a  livelihood, — cod,  seal,  salmon,  and  herring 
fisheries  forming  the  principal  industries  of  the 
colony, — it  does  not  seem  remarkable  that  rail- 
road-building waa  postponed  to  a  late  period  in 
the  development  of  the  province.  By  way  of 
comment  on  thia  phase  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Mc- 
Qrath  says : 

■■Though  the  island  is  the  t«ntb  largest  in  the 


world,  with  an  area  of  42,000  square  miles,  its 
entire  population  of  200,000  is  scattered  around 
the  coast-line  in  innumerable  little  fishing  ham- 
lets, within  eight  or  sound  of  the  sea  which  pro- 
vides a  sustenance  for  the  hardy  toilers.  There 
are  not  to-day  three  settlements  in  the  island 
lacking  an  outlet  by  sea.  For  a  maritime  people 
like  this,  therefore,  to  undertake  railway -build- 
ing would  seem  to  have  been  a  policy  little  short 
of  insane.  The  whole  interior  was  an  untraversed 
wilderness,  with  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  agri- 
culture and  lumbering  only  vaguely  defined.  The 
value  of  its  minerals,  notably  copper,  was  more 
assured,  and  the  argitiiient  upon  which  the  new 
departure  was  based  was  that  the  population, 
having  grown  to  a  point  where  the  fisheries  had 
ceased  to  be  a  support,  was  entitled  to  have  the 
potential  wealth  of  the  interior  developed  and 
new  inilustrial  avenues  opened  up  for  the  needy 
and  unemployed." 

The  attempt  of  a  private  corporation  to  build  a 
road  ended  in  failure,  after  60  miles 
of  narrow-gauge  track  had  been  con- 
structed, and  the  colonial  government 
next  undertook  the  building  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  road  as  a  public  work, 
defraying  the  cost  from  the  colonial 
treasury.  This  method  of  procedure 
had,  in  turn,  to  lie  abandoned,  be- 
cause of  its  costliness  ;  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  secure,  for  the  completion  of 
the  line,  the  services  of  an  outside 
contractor.  Mr,  E,  G.  Reid,  of  Mon- 
treal, agreed  to  build  the  road  for 
$15,600  per  mile,  payable  in  40-year 
3^-per-cent.  colonial  bonds.  Under 
this  contract,  Mr.  Reid  was  to  con- 
struct 280  miles  of  road.  The  con- 
tract was  signed  in  1890,  and  within 
three  years  the  work  waa  nearly  com- 
pleted. By  that  time,  however,  an 
extension  to  Port- aux- Basques  was 
demanded,  and  Mr.  Reid  contracted 
to  complete  that  line  also,  on  the 
same  terms. 

The  next  step  in  Newfound Und'B 
railroad  transactions  was  the  govern- 
ment's purchase,  from  the   English 
,_  bondholders  of  the  old  company,  of 

the  original  section  of  road.  Imme- 
diately after  this  purchase,  in  1897,  the  Liberal 
ministry  was  defeated,  and  the  Conservatives, 
under  Sir  James  Winter,  came  into  power.  In 
the  meantime,  the  operation  of  the  road  had 
been  undertaken  by  Mr,  Reid,  in  retura  for 
5,000  acres  of  land  for  each  mile  (^Miated. 
This  arrangement,    however,  was  to  exinm  in 
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The  provisions  of  the  famous  contract  known 
as  the  '<Reid  deal,"  concluded  by  the  Winter 
ministry  soon  after  its  accession  to  power,  are 
stated  by  Mr.  McGrath  as  follows  : 

<<  Mr.  Reid  undertook  to  operate  the  entire  rail- 
way system  of  the  colony,  638  miles,  for  fifty  years 
for  a  further  land  grant  of  2,500  acres  to  each 
mile  of  track  ;  and  he  purchased  the  reversion  of 
the  ownership  on  the  property  at  the  end  of  that 
period  for  a  present  payment  of  $1,000,000. 

<  <  The  colony  had  built  a  graving-dock  at  St. 
John's  some  years  previously.  It  would  make  an 
excellent  deep-water  terminal  for  his  railway,  and 
he  purchased  it  for  $325,000  ;  it  cost  $560,000. 

<  <  To  properly  operate  his  trains  and  steamers, 
Mr.  Reid  purchased  the  colonial  telegraph  sys- 
tem, 1,000  miles  in  length,  for  $125,000,  the 
rates  to  be  reduced  one -half  at  the  expiration  of 
the  Anglo-American  monopoly  in  1904. 

'  <  Instead  of  casual  steamers  around  the  coast, 
Mr.  Reid  procured  a  franchise  for  eight  modem 
high- class  boats,  for  thirty  years,  at  subsidies 
aggregating  $92,300,  with  a  subsidy  of  $42,000 
for  the  carriage  of  mails  by  train,  or  $135,300 
per  annum,  in  alL 

<<The  total  of  the  land  grants  amounted  to 
over  4, 000, 000  acres.  Provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  was  made,  and  they  were  regarded 
as  being  the  foundation  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
whole  extraordinary  undertaking. '^ 

Including  the  $1,750,000  that  had  been  paid 
to  the  English  bondholders  for  the  original 
section,  Mr.  McGrath  estimates  the  cost  to  the 
colony  of  the  whole  system  at  $10,000,000,  and 
he  niuvely  adds :  <  ^  What  the  masses  of  the 
p>eople  were  never  able  to  understand  was,  how 
the  government  came  to  sell  this  to  Mr.  Reid  for 
barely  $1,000,000." 

MR.  KRUGER  IN  FRANCR. 

THE  place  of  honor  in  the  Revue  de  Parts  for 
January  is  given  to  an  article  by  M.  Van 
Hamel,  containing  his  impressions  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  unparalleled  reception  accorded  to 
Mr.  Kriiger  in  France.  It  might  seem,  now  that 
the  hymns  of  welcome  have  died  away  and  the 
flowers  and  garlands  have  faded,  that  it  was  use- 
less to  tell  again  the  story  of  Mr.  Kruger's  prog- 
ress through  France  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  M. 
Van  HamePs  paper  is  full  of  interesting  details. 

It  was  not  simply  to  listen  to  the  hurrahs  of 
the  populace  that  the  old  man  came  to  France  ; 
he  wished  to  know  precisely  what  the  people  and 
the  government  of  France  would  have  to  say  to 
him  ;  above  all,  he  intended  to  speak  himself,  to 
answer  and  to  discuss.    He  had  need  of  an  inter- 


preter, and  M.  Van  Hamel  was  that  interpreter, 
a  delicate,  indeed  a  dangerous  task,  which,  how- 
ever, he  assures  us,  was  turned  into  a  delight  by 
what  he  calls  the  immense  kindness  and  patient 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Ejruger. 

<<  I  have  been  taught,''  said  Mr.  Kriiger  to  M. 
Van  Hamel,  *  *  but  I  am  not  a  scholar.  I  build 
my  phrases  as  I  understand  them,  and  I  do  not 
always  finish  them  ;  and  I  am  a  little  bit  con- 
fused with  grammar,  as  I  have  not  had  time  to 
seek  her  favors  actively ;  you  will  arrange  all 
that  for  me.*'  Mr.  Kruger  was  referring  to  the 
difference  between  the  Boer  idiom — ^tlie  Taal,  as 
it  is  called — and  the  literary  Dutch  language. 

He  went  on  to  tell  M.  Van  Hamel  that  he  had 
come  to  France  to  ask  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
war  by  the  only  honorable  means — ^namely,  arbitra- 
tion— and  he  declared  that  the  barbarities  of  the 
English  had  attained  their  last  limits  ;  that  in  his 
experience  of  Kaffir  warfare  he  had  not  found 
the  natives  so  barbarous  as  soldiers  of  the  Queen; 
that  the  Boer  farms  were  burned  and  their  women 
and  children  left  without  a  roof  over  their  heads 
and  often  without  bread. 

Another  time  he  told  M.  Van  Hamel  to  say 
that  the  English  had  forced  the  Boers  to  retreat, 
not  by  superior  military  skill,  but  by  the  supe* 
riority  of  numbers.  *  *  We  have  not  been  con- 
quered,*' he  said,  "but  we  have  been  submerged." 


INDUSTRIAL  RDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

IN  the  February  number  of  the  Southern 
Workman^  published  at  Hampton  Institute, 
President  George  T.  Winston,  of  the  North  Car- 
olina College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
makes  an  able  plea  for  the  industrial  training  of 
both  races  in  the  South. 

After  pointing  out  some  of  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  (Government  and  by  private  Northern 
philanthropy  in  attempting  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  Southern  negro  after  the  Civil  War,  Pres- 
ident Winston  declares  that  the  resultant  of  iheae 
well-meant  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  did 
not  understand  the  black  race  or  its  needs  was 
to  arouse  the  interests  and  energies  of  the  race 
in  the  direction  of  political,  religious,  social, 
and  educational,  rather  than  toward  industrial, 
achievement. 

THK   NKQBO   PBOBLBM   IN   ITS   KOONOXIO  ABFEOTS. 

Considering  the  material  side  of  the  Southern 
negro's  existence,  President  Winston  shows  that 
the  war  left  him  in  worse  condition  than  in  slav- 
ery, and  that,  while  improvement  has  been  made, 
the  opporfeonities  for  industrial  advancement  have 
been  too  generallj  neglected  and  will  not  alwajs 
remain  opm.    He  says : 
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**  The  real  struggle  of  the  negro  race  is  indus- 
trial. It  is  a  struggle  for  better  living — for  bet- 
ter food,  better  clothing,  and  a  better  home  ;  for 
a  house  with  more  rooms  than  one,  where  a  fam- 
ily may  live  together  in  decency  and  modesty  ; 
for  better  sanitation  and  better  health,  for  free- 
dom from  debt,  for  skill  in  labor,  for  thrift, 
economy,  and  industry,  for  opportunity  and  abil- 
ity to  earn  $2  or  $3  or  $4  or  $5  a  day,  instead  of 
10  cents  or  30  cents  or  50  cents.  This  is  the 
real  race  struggle.  It  was  the  real  struggle  on 
emancipation  ;  and  it  will  remain  the  real  strug- 
gle until  the  negro  wins  it,  and  througli  the  vic- 
tory rises  to  a  higher  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
social,  and  political  life  ;  or,  until  he  fails  and 
slowly  passes  out  of  life, — an  incompetent. 

**  It  is  easier  to  diagnose  the  case  than  to  pre- 
scribe the  remedy.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  things  to  be  done  now  are  the  things 
which  should  have  been  done  on  emancipation. 

**  1.  Let  government  and  philanthropy  unite 
in  giving  the  race  industrial  training  and  stimu- 
lating them  to  industrial  achievement.  The 
whole  field  of  skilled  labor  is  still  open  to  them 
in  the  South.  But,  unless  they  occupy  it  soon, 
the  opportunity  will  be  gone.  Metal-working, 
wood- working,  textile  industries,  manufactures 
of  all  sorts,  now  offer  negroes  as  well  as  whites 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  skilled 
labor. 

<*  2.  Let  them  be  encouraged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  agriculture  ;  for  in  this  occupation  they 
can  most  easily  procure  homes  and  be  independ- 
ent of  race  friction,  prejudice,  and  oppression. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  negro  is  not  far 
enough  from  nature  to  live  in  cities  and  towns. 
He  is  a  child  of  nature,  and  his  home  is  in  the 
country.  A  fearful  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
negroes  prevails  in  nearly  all  the  Southern  cities 
and  towns  ;  it  is  not  so  in  the  country.  With 
land  selling  at  $5  to  $10  an  acre,  and  with  tim- 
ber abundant,  it  is  possible  for  any  industrious 
family  to  purchase  a  small  farm,  construct  a  houae, 
and  furnish  a  home.  Lack  of  space  forbids  my 
dwelling  upon  the  advantages  of  a  farm  for  the 
proper  rearing  of  children  in  a  negro  family  com- 
pared with  the  disadvantages  of  towns  and  cities. 

*<3.  The  race  should  let  alone  political  mat- 
ters, leaving  them  to  be  settled  by  the  whites, 
whose  sense  of  justice  and  self-interest,  as  soon 
as  the  irritation  of  the  past  is  allayed,  will  not 
only  protect  the  negro  in  his  rights,  but  will  also 
invite  him  and  assist  him  to  larger  development. 

*  *  4.  The  friendly  relations  so  long  existing 
betT^een  the  negroes  and  the  whites  in  the  Southern 
States  should  be  restored.  It  is  frightful  to  con- 
sider how  unrestrained  the  present  generation  of 
negroes    is  growing   up.     Their  parents    have 


neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  character  to  train 
them  properly.  The  schools  and  the  churches 
are  unequal  to  the  task.  The  negro  needs  the 
help  of  the  white  race  to  do  this  work.  It  can- 
not be  done  through  a  few  missionaries  or  even 
through  millions  of  dollars  freely  given  to  schools 
and  colleges.  For  the  proper  rearing  of  negro 
children,  indeed — for  the  proper  restraint,  guid- 
ance, development,  and  progress  of  adult  negroes — 
the  race  needs  the  daily  and  hourly  sympathy, 
support,  help,  and  inspiration  of  the  Southern 
whites." 

President  Winston  complains  of  a  certain  lack 
of  personal  sympathy  between  the  new  genera- 
tions of  the  two  races.  Such  sympathy  existed 
under  slavery,  but  since  the  war  it  has  gradually 
disappeared.  To  this  he  attributes  the  differing 
standards  of  morality  for  the  two  races,  which 
are  found  almost  everywhere.  Public  sentiment 
can  no  longer  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  negro  as 
an  instrumentality  for  promoting  morality. 

INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING    FOR    THE    WHITES. 

President  Winston's  reason  for  regarding  the 
industrial  education  of  the  Southern  white  man 
as  of  no  less  importance  than  that  of  the  blacks 
is  that,  unless  both  races  in  the  South  are  trained, 
one  will  pull  back  the  other. 

*  *  If  the  unit  of  labor,  whether  white  or  black, 
be  ineflBcient,  untrained,  unskilled,  and  unedu- 
cated, it  will  lower  and  degrade  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  labor.  In  slavery,  a  large  class  of  whites 
were  less  trained  industrially  than  the  best  class 
of  negroes.  Indeed,  they  were  held  down,  hin- 
dered, and  crushed  by  competition  with  slave 
labor.  Their  condition  to-day  merits  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  State,  city,  and  county  govern- 
ments, but  also  of  the  national  government  and 
of  philanthropists  throughout  the  country.  These 
people  are  a  product  of  slavery  no  less  than  the 
negroes.  Their  elevation,  education,  and  indus- 
trial progress  are  absolutely  essential  both  to  the 
elevation  and  progress  of  the  negro  and  to  the 
safety  of  the  South.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  these  people,  as  well  as  for  the  negroes,  if  the 
national  government,  aided  by  philanthropy,  had 
established  at  the  close  of  the  war  throughout 
the  Southern  States  a  system  of  technoiogicar 
colleges,  normal  training-schools,  and  manual- 
labor  schools,  and  had  introduced  into  all  the 
public-school  systems  provision  for  extensive  and 
thorough  manual  training. 

*  *  Under  slavery,  labor  was  degraded,  and 
highly  skilled  labor  was  almost  an  impossibility. 
In  a  tree  state,  labor  must  be  elevated,  and  every 
laborer  made  as  skillful  as  possible.  The  sa* 
preme  need  of  the  South  to-day  for  both  raoea  li 
industrial  education,  without  which  the  Trhltil 
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are  doomed  to  industrial  inferiority  and  isola- 
tion, and  the  negroes  to  gradual  decay  and  ex- 
tinction, or  to  a  permanent  condition  more  de- 
grading than  slavery," 


THE  POLITICAL  ISOLATION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

THAT  Southern  men  xully  realize  the  unpleas- 
ant phases  of  the  South^s  present  position 
in  national  politics  is  made  clear  by  two  of  the 
articles  in  the  January  number  of  that  able 
Southern  quarterly,  the  Sewanee  Review.  The 
Hon.  S.  S.  P.  Patteson,  of  the  Richmond  bar, 
writing  on  *  *  The  Political  Isolation  of  the 
South,"  deprecates,  as  not  only  a  Southern,  but 
a  national  misfortune,  *  *  any  policy  which  must 
place  the  Southern  States  in  opposition  to  almost 
all  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  them  out  of  any  representation 
in  the  national  cabinet,  or  any  of  the  leading 
places  of  the  nation." 

A    FALSE    SECTIONALISM. 

Mr.  Patteson  charges  that  the  free- silver  Dem- 
ocrats have  revived  sectionalism,  and  "have  es- 
tablished a  new  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  this 
time  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers." 
Outside  of  the  South,  the  only  States  carried  for 
free  silver  in  the  last  election  were  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Nevada.  Commenting  on 
this  fact,  Mr.  Patteson  says  : 

''  The  whole  world  knows  that  our  real  interests 
are  necessarily  nearer  to  New  York  and  the 
Eastern  States  than  to  those  so  far  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  four  Western  States  which  were 
carried  have  13  electoral  votes,  and  those  which 
we  lost  from  the  South — Maryland  and  West 
Virginia,  to  which  may  be  fairly  added  Delaware 
— have  16.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  when  the  party  showed  such 
unmistakable  weakness. 

''  The  recent  vote  of  the  South  does  not  prop- 
erly represent  the  Southern  people.  It  was  known 
when  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  made  that 
he  would  carry  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
views  of  men  coming  from  that  section,  who 
never  did  and  never  will  believe  in  free  silver, 
were  not  considered.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fact,  as  much  as  anything  could  be  which  had  not 
taken  place,  that  they  would  vote  the  ticket. 
P)Ut  the  party  leaders  have  gotten  their  warning 
in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  The  breaking 
away  of  these  Southern  States  is  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  Hereafter  there  will  never  be  again 
a  solid  South  against  a  united  North. " 

Mr.  Patteson  regards  a  continuance  of  sectional 
hostility  as  '^  unutterable  folly."  The  South  must 
begin  once  more  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation. 


<  <  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  fight  political 
issues  on  national  questions.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  it  was  the  Father  of  the  Democratic  party, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  by  the  stroke  of  his  pen 
added  more  territory  to  the  country  than  has 
ever  since  been  done  by  the  whole  nation  acting 
together.  No  great  party  can  live  on  class  ha- 
treds and  appeals  to  passions  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  loss  to  the  country  and  to  the  national  intelli- 
gence when  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande 
it  is  not  even  thought  necessary  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  interest  to  the  whole  nation." 

HERITAGE    FROM    THE    RECONSTRUCTION    ERA. 

In  the  same  magazine,  <  *  A  New  South  View 
of  Reconstruction  "  is  presented  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam P.  Trent,  who  regards  the  Southern  whites 
as  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  but  makes 
no  attempt  to  minimize  their  faults  and  indis- 
cretions. 

**  It  was  surely  the  height  of  indiscretion," 
says  Professor  Trent,  <  *  for  the  Southern  legisla- 
tures to  pass  oppressive  acts  virtually  closing 
to  the  freed  man  all  the  avenues  of  progress. 
Yet  these  acts  were  liable  to  be  pronounced  un- 
constitutional, and  it  must  be  conceded  that  be- 
tween 1865  and  1867  the  whites  had  had  little 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  war  and  the 
consequent  upheaval  of  society.  They  were  im- 
prudent, and  their  legislation  seems  absurd  and 
horrible  to  us  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  radi- 
cals in  Congress  were  fatuous,  and  their  legisla- 
tion was  abortive  and  tyrannical.  Partisanship 
worked  mischief  on  both  sides,  but  we  naturally 
hold  those  who  had  least  to  fear  and  suffer  most 
accountable.  As  for  the  conduct  of  the  South- 
erners after  drastic  reconstruction  was  begun, 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  only  what  was  to  be 
expected,  although  fraught  with  direful  conse- 
quences. ...  As  Anglo-Saxons  they  were  de- 
termined to  escape  from  both  military  rule  and 
negro  domination  as  soon  as  possible  ;  hence, 
wisely  or  not,  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  began  to  in- 
timidate and  cheat  the  negro." 

FRAUDULENT    ELECTIONS. 

Professor  Trent  does  not  blink  the  evils  that 
have  resulted  from  the  frauds  practised  upon  the 
negroes  at  the  polls.  From  these  wrongs  the 
whites  themselves  have  suffered,  as  he  shows  : 

"  Some  years  ago  I  carefully  examined  news- 
paper reports  of  local  elections  in  South  Carolina 
during  the  period  from  1836  to  1848,  and  found 
mention  of  only  one  case  of  suspected  stuflBng  of 
the  ballot-box.  How  many  cases  of  such  stuffing 
may  one  suppose  a  careful  student  of  the  period, 
say,  between  1878  and  1890,  would  discover? 
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tlie  law.  or  not  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  its  action,  would  be  contrary  to  the  honor  of  a 
Maffiv^so." 

THE    JOY    OF   PRIVATE    VENGEAXCE. 

Mr.  Baiiot  relaies  a  storv  of  a  mother  whose 
son  was  murderod.  lur  wlio  refused  to  assist  the 
av.thorities  by  naiiinig  ilie  nturderer.  Shortly 
a:':orward  the  miir.ierr-r  was  four.d  dead,  the 
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CAN  EUROPE  INFLUENCE  ASIA  ? 

THE  mere  putting  of  the  question  may  strike 
the  ordinary  reader  as  absurd,  for  he  ex- 
pects Europe  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  the 
whole  of  Asia  before  long.  But  Mr.  Meredith 
Townsend  raises  the  question  in  all  seriousness  in 
the  February  Contemporary,  and  further  chal- 
lenges attention  by  declaring  :  '  'After  fifty  years' 
study  of  the  subject  I  do  not  believe  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  single  movement, 
Europe  has  ever  permanently  influenced  Asia, 
and  I  cannot  help  doubting  whether  in  the  future 
it  ever  will."  The  possible  exception  rests  on 
the  guess  that  Europe  was  the  original  home  of 
the  white  race.  Mr.  Townsend  himself  accepts 
the  older  view  that  the  cradle  of  the  white  race 
was  in  Asia. 

NEVER    IN    ANCIENT   TIMES. 

He  proceeds  with  his  negative  proof.  The 
Greeks,  in  spite  of  Alexander's  conquests,  **left 
in  the  end  scarcely  an  impression  of  themselves  " 
on  Asia.  ''At  this  moment,  among  the  eight 
hundred  millions  of  Asia,  there  are  not  twenty 
among  whom  can  be  traced  by  the  most  imagina- 
tive any  lingering  influence  of  Rome."  From 
700  to  1757  A.D.  not  a  province,  not  a  tribe,  had 
become  permanently  Europeanized.  **Not  a 
'European  idea,  not  a  European  habit,  not  a  dis- 
tinctively European  branch  of  knowledge,  ever 
penetrated  into  Asia." 

RUSSIAN    AND    BRITISH    INFLUENCE NIL. 

Passing  to  the  modern  world,  which  seems  to 
think  Asia  half  European,  Mr.  Townsend  declares 
that  ''  in  reality,  neither  Russia  nor  Great  Britain 
has  as  yet  exercised  any  '  influence  *  upon  the 
millions  she  has  conquered." 

'  *  In  the  north,  the  tribes  are  only  held  down 
])y  Russia,  would  rebel  in  a  moment  if  they  dared, 
and  show  no  sign  of  accepting  either  her  civiliza- 
tion, her  ideas,  or  her  creed.  In  the  south,  Great 
Britain  has  enforced  a  peace  which  has  produced 
manifold  blessings,  but  she  has  neither  won  nor 
converted  any  large  section  of  her  subject  popu- 
lations. There  is  no  province,  no  tribe,  no  native 
organization  in  India  upon  which,  in  the  event 
of  disaster,  she  could  rely  for  aid.  .  .  .  Beneath 
tlie  small  film  of  white  men  who  make  up  the 
I  ndian  empire  boils  or  sleeps  away  a  sea  of  dark 
men,  incurably  hostile,  who  await  with  patience 
the  day  when  the  ice  shall  break  and  the  ocean 
regain  its  power  of  restless  movement  under  its 
own  laws.  As  yet  there  is  no  sign  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  accomplishing  more  than  the  Romans  ac- 
complished in  Britain,  that  they  will  spread  any 
pennanently  successful  ideas,  or  that  they  will 
found  anything  whatever." 


JAPAN    NO     INSTANCE    TO   THE   CONTBARY. 

The  rise  of  Japan  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power 
is,  Mr.  Townsend  aflSrms,  not  the  result  of  Euro- 
pean influence,  but  a  genuine  Asiatic  upgrowth. 

*' Europe,  outside  Russia,  at  least,  greatly  ad- 
mires that  change,  and  forgets  entirely  that  in 
its  contest  with  Asia,  which  has  lasted  two  thou- 
sand years,  a  new  and  a  heavy  weight  has  been 
thrown  within  our  own  lifetime  on  the  defensive 
side." 

True,  Japanese  and  Chinese  buy  European 
firearms,  just  as  we  buy  Asiatic  tea.  Commod- 
ities are  not  necessarily  influence. 

THE    ESSENTIAL    SEPARATENES8. 

Mr.  Townsend  sees  no  sign  of  the  essential 
separateness  of  the  Asiatic  mind  disappearing. 
It  is  too  deeply  rooted. 

'*  The  truth  is,  the  European  is  essentially  secu- 
lar— that  is,  intent  on  securing  objects  he  can 
see  ;  and  the  Asiatic  essentially  religious — that 
is,  intent  on  obedience  to  powers  which  he  can- 
not see,  but  can  imagine.  There  is  also  in  the 
Asiatic  mind  a  special  political  and  a  special 
social  idea.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  Euro- 
pean desires  self-government,  and  the  Asiatic  to 
be  governed  by  an  absolute  will." 

The  European,  on  his  part,  will  not  merge  in 
the  Asiatic  population. 

**  Asiatics,  as  I  believe,  perceive  this  Euro- 
pean decision  very  clearly,  and  it  is  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  massacres  to  which,  when  they  rise 
in  insurrection,  they  invariably  resort.  They 
know  that  their  only  chance  of  victory  is  to  kill 
the  white  people  out." 

WHAT    ABOUT   CHRISTIAN    INFLUENCE  ? 

For  the  hope  that  Asia  will  accept  Christian- 
ity, Mr.  Townsend  finds  no  historic  ground.  The 
Jews,  the  Asiatic  people  which  know  it  best, 
and  have  had  the  strongest  reason  for  accepting 
it,  have  persistently  rejected  it. 

"  For  eighteen  hundred  years  it  has  been  no 
part  of  the  policy  of  Heaven — I  write  with  rev- 
erence though  I  use  non-religious  terminology — 
to  convert  Asiatics  en  masse,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  this  absence  of  divine  assistance  to 
the  teachers  may  not  continue  for  an  equal  period 
in  the  future." 

Christianity  offers  << eternal  consciousness;" 
Asia  wants  annihilation  or  absorption. 

Religion  not  promising  assimilation,  Mr.  Town- 
send  considers  whether  force  can  effect  it.  He 
finds  Europe  strong  to  repel  Asiatic  invasion, 
but  weak  to  assume  herself  the  aggressive.  He 
asks  how  long  would  England  keep  India  if  its 
retention  by  force  were  to  cost  her  one  hundred 
millions  a  year. 
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Yet  the  writer's  conclusions  are  not  all  nega- 
tive. He  confesses  to  a  feeling  that  *'  the  hour 
was  approaching  for  the  Mongolian  masses  to 
evolve  some  new  faith,  with  a  new  ruler  to  en- 
force it."  He  hopes  it  may  not  be  the  Mussul- 
man faith,  or  Europe  will  have  an  awful  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

WHAT  CHINA  NEEDS. 

IN  his  past  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese 
crisis,  Sir  Robert  Hart  showed  pretty  plainly 
that  he  by  no  means  regarded  the  Chinese  as  al- 
together in  the  wrong.  Those  articles  were, 
however,  so  largely  taken  up  with  immediate 
considerations  that  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
Chinese  question  could  not  be  dealt  with  at 
length.  Now,  however,  that  he  is  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  immediate  questions.  Sir  Robert 
is  more  at  leisure  to  deal  with  the  general  ques- 
tion as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  Chinese  dif- 
ficulties and  what  ought  to  be  done  to  remove 
them.  The  Fortnightly  for  February  has  an 
article  from  his  pen  entitled  **  China  and  Non- 
China." 

THE    BOXERS    LEARNING    TO    FIGHT. 

First  of  all,  Sir  Robert  repeats  that  the  belief 
that  the  Boxer  trouble  has  been  cured  by  the 
slaughterings  of  the  allies  is  absurd.      He  says  : 

*♦  While  Peking  and  the  vicinity  still  harbor 
countless  Boxers  who  are  now  quietly  working 
for  or  selling  things  to  the  foreign  garrison  of 
this  captured  capital,  and  who,  studying  the  vic- 
torious warriors,  their  posts,  and  their  ways,  are 
ready  to  don  their  scarlet  sashes  and  take  the 
field  again  should  chance  give  an  opening,  or  an 
order  from  above  sanction  the  experiment,  the 
non- Boxer  crowd  are  said  to  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  why  the  powers  sent  their  troops  here, 
and  in  such  numbers,  but  regarchthem  as  a  band 
of  brigands  who  kill,  burn,  ravish,  and  loot,  and 
who  will  one  of  these  days  disappear,  as  brigands 
have  disappeared  before,  and  leave  the  Chinese 
to  themselves  again." 

This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  some  other 
policy  must  be  adopted.  But  before  that  can  be 
done  we  must  first  find  out  what  are  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  the  anti-foreign  agitation.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Hart,  they  all  come  under  the 
explanation  of  "  the  anomalous  position  of  for- 
eigners in  China. "  Extraterritoriality  is  the  8vil, 
and  it  is  the  exceptional  position  of  foreigners 
which  paralyzes  Chinese  administration,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevents  foreigners  obtaining  free 
access  to  China  and  fair  treatment  from  the 
Chinese. 


' '  This  is  the  anomaly  at  the  root  of  all  the 
mischief  :  the  foreign  merchant  is  in  a  privileged 
position  and  is  withdrawn  from  Chinese  jurisdic- 
tion ;  the  missionary  is  similarly  beyond  the 
reach  of  Chinese  law,  and  his  presence  admits  of 
various  abuses  springing  up  ;  the  foreign  official 
has  under  treaties  to  take  action  of  a  kind  un- 
known elsewhere  ;  and  the  outcome  of  all  these 
anomalies  is  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  a  sense  of 
injustice,  and  a  soreness  that  nevertheless  could 
still  be  healed  were  the  right  remedy  applied." 

THE    CHINESE    WANT    JUSTICE. 

Without  extraterritoriality  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  which  it  was  devised  to  provide  against 
would  never  have  existed.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves have  more  respect  for  justice  than  any 
other  nation. 

"They  are  well-behaved,  law-abiding,  intel- 
ligent, economical,  and  industrious  ;  they  can 
learn  anything  and  do  anything  ;  they  are  punc- 
tiliously polite,  they  worship  talent,  and  they 
believe  in  right  so  firmly  that  they  scorn  to  think 
it  requires  to  be  supported  or  enforced  by  might ; 
they  delight  in  literature,  and  everywhere  they 
have  their  literary  clubs  and  coteries  for  hearing 
and  discussing  each  other's  essays  and  verses ; 
they  possess  and  practise  an  admirable  system  of 
ethics,  and  they  are  generous,  charitable,  and 
fond  of  good  works  ;  they  never  forget  a  favor ; 
they  make  rich  return  for  any  kindness,  and 
though  they  know  money  will  buy  service,  a  man 
must  be  more  than  wealthy  to  win  public  esteem 
and  respect ;  they  are  practical,  teachable,  and 
wonderfully  gifted  with  common  sense  ;  they  are 
excellent  artisans,  reliable  workmen,  and  of  a 
good  faith  that  every  one  acknowledges  and  ad- 
mires in  their  commercial  dealings." 

ABOLISH    PRIVILEGES. 

To  abolish  extraterritoriality  is  the  only  way 
to  bring  these  Chinese  virtues  to  bear  on  their 
relations  with  foreigners.  If  this  were  done, 
trade  would  be  freely  permitted  everywhere,  and 
the  investment  of  capital  and  development  of 
internal  resources  meet  with  no  unnecesaary 
obstacle  :  the  government  has  already  admitted 
in  principle  that  natives  may  own  steamerB 
on  coast  and  river,  may  establish  telegraphic 
communication,  may  build  railways,  may  opeo 
mines,  may  start  manufacturing  industries,  and 
the  foreigner  has  only  to  accept  the  same  posi- 
tion to  enjoy  to  their  fullest  extent  the  same 
privileges, — besides  insuring  the  removal  of  what 
makes  such  enterprises  unprofitable. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  says  that  subjection  to  Chi- 
nese jurisdiction  would  make  foreigners  mora 
careful  to  avoid  offending  Chinese  laws  and  pnj. 
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Tidices,  ud  be  thinks  that  Chinese  officials  would 
be  instructed  to  deal  properly  with  foreigners. 
But  such  a  reform  must  be  founded  on  mutual 
trust. 

' '  Nor  should  the  effect  of  such  a  concession 
be  spoiled  by  reservations  and  restrictions  be- 
yond, perhaps,  a  stipulation  for  evidence  to  be 
takeu  on  oath  and  some  right  of  appeal ;  for  the 
country,  so  to  speak,  wonld  be  on  its  honor,  and 
the  whole  force  of  Chinese  thought  and  teaching 
would  then  be  enliBted  in  the  foreigner's  favor 
through  its  maxim  regarding  tenderly  treating 
the  stranger  from  afar." 

It  is  certain  that  even  under  the  most  unjustly 
adnsinistered  Chinese  laws  there  would  be  less 
sacrifice  of  European  life  than  under  the  present 
alternation  of  security  and  massacre. 

BRITISH  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  BOEB  WAB. 

IT  is  a  strange  thing  that  while  peace  in  South 
Africa  seems  yet  a  long  way  oS  the  English 
magazines  persist  in  publishing  two  articles  on 
what  is  to  be  done  after  the  war  for  every  one 
that  deals  with  the  question  of  how  to  end  it. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  for  in- 
stance, does  not  contain  a  single  hint  as  to  how 
peace  might  be.  made  with  the  Boers.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  its  publishing  two  articles  assum- 
ing that  the  Transvaal  is  conquered,  and  that  it  is 


shortly  going  to  be  administered  according  to  the 
British  imperial  will  and  pleasure. 


THE   KOOMOHIO 

Mr.  A.  B.  Markham,  U.P.,  writes  on  "The 
Economic  Future  of  the  Transvaal,"  which  he 
begins  by  assuring  us  is  going  to  be  settled  "at 
an  early  date  "  by  the  imperial  Parliament.  Ab 
to  the  "economic  future,"  Mr.  Markham  ia  very 
confident.  In  addition  to  gold,  he  foresees  vast 
industries  in  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  diamonds. 
But  it  will  be  necessary,  be  says,  to  introduce 
Chinese  labor  in  order  to  work  these  resources. 
Direct  taxation,  not  indirect,  must  be  employed 
in  order  to  make  the  wealthy  millionairea  pay, 
Mr.  Markham  says  that  the  great  South'  African 
millionaires  would  not  pay  largely  under  a  sys- 
tem of  indirect  taxation,  because  thoy  are  not 
generally  large  shareholders  in  the  mines,  hut 
have  made  their  fortunes  by  promoting  new 
companies.  When  a  mine  is  equipped  and  be- 
gins to  pay  regular  dividends,  a  market  is  made 
for  its  shares  on  a  basis  which  yields  ihe  investor 
10  per  cent.  The  magnate  sells  on  this  basis, 
and  reaps  the  profit.  The  taxation  of  dividend- 
paying  mines  would  mean  that  the  magnate 
would  escape.  A  heavy  tax  should  therefore  be 
placed  upon  all  undeveloped  claims,  and,  in  order 
to  make  the  magnates  contribute,  the  regulation 
of  the  Chartered  Company  should  be  adopted, 
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tlio  native  ;  hut  no  excise  duty  is  imposed  in  Cape 
Colony.  As  to  this  matter  and  others,  the  tute- 
In^o  tlieory  is  apt  to  break  down  when  any  pow- 
iM'ful  interest  intervenes." 

Federation  Before  Settlement. 

•  •  Ta  U'  1 1  as . "  \v  r  1 1  i  ng  in  \\\e  Fortn  igh  tly  Re  vie  w 
on  *»  Tlie  i^rux  m  South  Africa/'  argues  strongly 
in  favor  K*i  vlismissiiiir  the  i-iea  that  South  Africa 
nn;st  be  so! tied  betVro  any  a: tempt  is  made  to 
:Vo.eva:o  :-.e  i'o;;!'.:w.  }{%}  calls  ;;i.on  tlie  gov- 
vov'v^v.s.vior  ::.t  ir  Souil.  Arrican  policy, 
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''  Liberty  of  association,"  says  M.  des  Granges, 
<  *  was  a  thing  unknown  among  the  Romans. 
Even  under  the  Republic,  Roman  policy  shows 
its  distrust  as  regards  the  spirit  of  association. 
.  .  .  The  hostility  of  the  state  against  <  col- 
leges '  was  only  accentuated  and  aggravated,  in 
fact,  under  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The  principle  that 
rules  the  matter  can  be  formulated  in  these 
terms  :  No  association,  no  college,  can  exist  or 
act  as  a  moral  person  (universitas)  except  in  vir- 
tue of  an  express  concession  from  the  supreme 
power." 

The  sense  here  of  universitas  has  been  so  ob- 
scured in  university  that  it  is  necessary  to  say, 
in  explanation,  that  universitas^  as  employed 
above,  is  abstract  entirety  made  by  legal  author- 
ization a  concrete,  personal  entity, — an  entity 
that  has  been  endowed,  by  a  fictive  materializa- 
tion, with  a  corpus,  or  body. 

"  The  form  of  this  authorization  [that  converted 
a  mere  aggregation  of  people  into  an  universitas] 
varied  greatly  at  different  epochs."  But,  **at 
all  times,  the  Romans  regarded  the  grant  of  the 
moral  personality  as  belonging  by  its  essence  to 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  as  one  of  its  most 
indisputable  prerogatives.  .  .  .  And,  as  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  was  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
universitateSj  so,  likewise,  was  it  indispensable  for 
their  maintenance.  The  power  that  had  drawn 
them  from  nothing  could  dissolve  them  ;  it  had 
truly  over  these  fictive  beings  the  right  of  life 
and  death.  .  .  .  The  aggregations  that  were  con- 
stituted without  the  imperial  authority  were,  by 
the  fact  itself,  illegal.  Not  only  were  they  to  be 
dissolved,  but  even  their  members,  reputed  sedi- 
tious, were  subjected  to  penalties  proclaimed  by 
edict  against  disturbers  of  public  order." 

THE    CHURCH    ACQUIRES    PROPERTY. 

Sucli  was  the  state  of  all  associations,  as  regards 
the  Roman  law,  in  classic  times.  There  were  in- 
cluded in  such  associations  many  kinds,  as  guilds, 
companies,  mutual  aid  and  provident  societies, 
societies  for  the  celebration  of  a  cult  and  the 
maintenance  of  sanctuaries,  colleges  that  corre- 
sponded to  modern  institutions  of  public  utility, 
and  many  others.  But,  whatever  their  purpose, 
they  were  rigorously  subjected  to  law,  and  were 
illegal  unless  expressly  authorized  by  the  sover- 
eign power.  "At  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the 
assemblies  of  the  faithful  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  lawmaker,  mere  illicit  colleges — associa- 
tions of  seditious  people  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  disperse  at  any  price.  Hence  the  exceptional 
severity  of  the  measures  of  defense  directed 
against  the  nascent  Church.  .  .  .  But  from  the 
time  that  the  evangelical  doctrine  penetrated  the 
Roman  world,  the  Church  ceased  to  be  regarded 


as  an  association  ruled  by  the  classic  law.  .  .  . 
From  the  fifth  century,  there  were  seen  grouped 
about  the  churches,  properly  so  called,  a  throng 
of  convents,  monasteries,  hospitals,  charitable 
establishments  of  every  nature,  having,  one  and 
all,  their  own  patrimony,  their  special  revenues, 
their  distinct  civil  personality."  Legislative 
authority  consecrated  this  juridic  revolution  : 
"Henceforth,  bishops  alone  shall  be  judges  of 
the  occasion  for  creating  religious  establishments." 
Authorization  by  the  state  is  no  longer  necessary. 
The  acquisition  of  wealth  followed,  or  rather 
anticipated,  the  acquisition  of  civil  personality. 
Constantino  and  his  successors  lowered,  one  by 
one,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  givers  ;  the  bar- 
riers against  grants  and  donations  to  ecclesiastical 
establishments  were  thrown  down  ;  property  so 
acquired  was  made  inalienable  ;  churches,  con- 
vents, and  hospitals  were  allowed  to  appropriate 
the  inheritances  of  their  clergy  dying  intestate 
and  without  other  heirs  than  collateral  kindred. 
Hedged  by  imperial  law,  and  later  by  barbaric 
superstition,  with  revenues  constantly  enlarged 
by  the  zeal  of  the  good  and  the  fears  of  the 
wicked,  the  wealth  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments grew  to  enormous  proportions.  *  *  Let 
these  churchmen  tell  us,"  Charlemagne  exclaims, 
* '  whether  it  is  renouncing  the  world  to  be  heap- 
ing up  their  goods  all  the  time,  by  means  legal 
and  illegal,  while  promising  paradise  or  threaten- 
ing hell  to  the  credulous  !  " 

UNDER    FEUDALISM. 

With  the  spread  of  feudalism  the  power  of 
the  clergy  and  the  wealth  of  their  establishments 
still  increased.  The  year  1000,  and  the  years 
immediately  preceding  it,  were  a  mine  of  in- 
calculable profits.  The  expected  blast  of  the 
archangers  millennial  trumpet  made  churches 
and  convents  heaping  treasuries.  But  there  was 
a  failure  in  responding  to  the  appointment.  No 
doubt,  discussions  of  the  calendar,  and  even  of 
religion  itself,  followed  ;  but,  fortunately  for 
later  ages,  the  clergy  kept  their  hold  ;  for,  where 
all  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  the  clergy  were 
somewhat  less  ignorant  and  somewhat  less  bar- 
barous than  their  neighbors,  the  laity.  But  in 
the  midst  of  feudalism  religion  became  feudal. 
Monasteries  consecrated  to  prayer  and  spiritual 
meditation  were  surmounted  by  machicolated 
towers  and  enclosed  by  crenelated  walls.  Bishops 
and  abbots  had  vassals  ;  as  feudatories,  they  rec- 
ognized suzerains  and  were  summoned  by  them 
to  lead  their  people  in  arms  to  the  assistance  of 
their  lords, — as  when  the  bishop  of  Chylous  was 
summoned  by  Philip  of  Valois  to  join  him  in 
arms  at  Amiens. 

There  was,  however,  at  bottom  an  irreconcil- 
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tnust  have  some  l^ettor  training.  Barezzi  lent 
him  the  monov  ho  roquirtni,  but  when  he  pn^- 
sontovi  himself  at  Milan  ho  was  rejected  by  the 
?uithoritiOi5  of  the  Conservatoire.  He  then  took 
private  lessons  umler  Lavigna,  but  Wfore  two 
\i>ar$  weiv  v>ver  he  was  iwalled  to  Russeto  to  till 
the  plaiv  of  Pivvesi,  who  had  just  died.  Frob- 
ablv  ho  wjk>  tflad  of  the  excuse  to  nnurn.  for  he 
was  in  love  with  Hanvj^i's  daujxhter.  and  the 
VvHiug  \vr.r  were  married  in  I83i>.  Rut  Verdi's 
prv^s^xvts  wert^  of  the  ix\>n^st,  anvi  in  is;v^,  with 

*  l^berto.'  his  lirst  o^vra.  under  his  arm.  be  s»n  out 
ag;juu  fv^r  Milan.  When  he  arrived,  tl.e  Milan 
Philharmonio  Svx^ietv  was  p'.viwrir.c  llavvin's 
» Creation*  for  ^vrionr.auvv.  and  tr.e  conductor 
r.aving  failed  to  put  in  an  ap^x\ir;\ni\\  \crdi  was 
askovi  to  tAko  his  pia^v  for  that  evening.  In 
tV.os>e  viav^  cv>nduvning  was  managtHi  frvMu  the 
piAiK>  in  the  orohostra.  and  Verdi  was  informovi 
ihal  it  w^ouKi  be  sufficient  if  he  plavinl  the  Khss 
'j^art  on*v.  He  was  recoivisi  with  sarcastic  ajv 
iMv>Tml  bv  *  the  knowiiiiT  ones,'  but  l;o  astonisb.Ovi 
ev^rvKxiv,  and  the  ivi^h  wtis  that  l:e  was  at>- 

*  *  * 

iv^ntevi  conductor  of  this  societv  short: v  afier- 

*- Oberto '^  was  pTCviucixi  in  153?,  wiih  Sv^me 
s;:c>«>iss<  and  Veixii  next  comjx>5^  rhivo  o;-^ras, 
**  binder  cv>niT;»ct/'  for  tlie  opera -hov,s<>s  a:  Milan 
and  Vienna.  Then  iV/.owed  two  years  of  the 
diT>ftSt  ^x^verty  ar.vi  K^reaven^ent.  T::e  dea;bs  of 
his  vo«n4j  v:5e  ar,d  :>.e:r  two  chile, rc-n  in  the 
spring  of  1S40  ;eft  VervM  aIo:-iO  ar.d  hon^.e^ess. 
His  tjejct  oivra  ^^rovtxi  a  failure,  ar.ii  Verdi  was 
aIn:sosi  des;x>nder,i  envNU^^h  to  *rlve  *;;>  coniix^irlon, 
V»ut  son:ie; r.ir.c  I^i  "in:  *o  irr  his  har^d  cr.cv  acain, 
'NaV^cOvv''   or  -vNerucr.adiiexzar/'  w*s  c\^ni> 

rOeJ^d  :r.    i>4l  a^^d  r^rcvv^oed  ir.  ihe  fvCcwinc 

»  *  ^- 

Marsi^l; ;  it  ri^^e:  wiih  iusair.taueous  suvvoss. 
SBAKv:s?iLjLiiF  ;x  OrKXA, 

'*  Ax    TveT.tr  T.iise.   -«::>.   ihe    rrvxr^ciion    of 

*  Na^oc'.v' Vordfs 'n«s:::or.  w:as  aiss^zT^i,  Sev- 
eral  c»:>?fr  orv-ras  fo.j.'we.i  wr.:.-l  r.t^oi  r.v^  :«e 
y«e:*  eT.-*:Trjfrfc:<**i.  ar:,;  :r.  "IS^T  wt  rtnav-:.  *  Xt^.v^- 
l^il  T  5»fvfrfcl  IT: .re  :\«y.cw.  *r.i  :ht-r.  we  ^ave 
«lT>e<e  m-c.rks  wr.:>rh  Are  sull  crt-y^i  :ar.  r.,es — 
'  K^»coje^40 '    If'f'I  .    '  y.  Tr.^-iior:  '     IS?.,^  ,  arii 

*  Iji  Traviaia  '  .1>^.^-.      Passcrx    eve?  s..:r.«e  s:x 


^-*.ff 


,*^>,  ■,  auc.  •  J-aiscjw: 


-  FoTiT  x^w»rji  e)aT»ae-.i   be^we^f^r  tr*^  ;corli;.^:^oii 
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cif  *  >4ac*^4J: '  a*  Fjorf-n^v  au.i  ;l»e  rcxi,:::  .t.  o: 
*  Oi^C'k"  "  a^  >diiaii.  ^  Or^^.i^'  *  tfcl;s  v-tj^it  :  ^  «  rr,:  s 
::.:ri  aui  Tr.a:i;:^i  t^cj.vI,  -  Aioa  "  :«(-.:t;c  ;j?f-  f.rs; 


when  ^'erdi  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 
The  year  1 898  was  marked  by  the  production  in 
Paris  of  four  new  sacred  works. 

A    RETREAT    FOB    MUSICIANS. 

•In  1888,  a  hospital  built  by  Verdi  was 
oj^ened  at  Villanova.  At  the  opening  ceremony 
no  one  was  present  except  the  composer  and  his 
familv,  the  phvsician.  and  the  Sindaco  of  Vil- 
lanova,  Xo  speechifying  was  allowed,  Verdi  re- 
marking that  the  only  inauguration  necessary 
was  the  adn.ission  of  the  sick.  He  next  turned 
his  though: s  to  il.e  prc-vision  of  a  home  or  re- 
treat for  ntw.v  ir.usicians  over  sixiv-five  vears  of 
age.  Ti.is  has  l-een  erected  near  Milan — *  a 
pleasant.  co:i.:\«rtab*e,  healthy  haven  of  peace.* 
It  will  acconin.oviaie  about  sixtv  men  and  forty 
women,  and  was  to  be  inaugurated  after  the 
comjx^ers  death.  It  was  in  1831  that  Verdi 
married  again,  his  second  wife  Wing  Giuseppina 
Strepponi.  a  famous  prima  donna.  It  was  main- 
ly through  her  infiuenre  thai  A'er^ii  was  enabled 
to  gain  a  hearing  for  •  Obeno  *  at  Milan.  She 
died  in  1S9T.  a:  the  age  of  eighiy-iwo. 

VESr:    AT    HOME. 

"The  dailv  iife  of  Verdi  a:  his  conntrr  villa  of 
Sani*  Acata  has  Ix^n  described  manv  times. 
Early  rising.  fn;gal  meals,  and  ouidoor  interests, 
but  liiile  or  no  music,  s>eem  to  have  filled  up  bis 
dav, 

••The  winter  months  wei>?  iisoally  spent  at 
Genv\a.  Oeje^riiyhnniers  w^ere  a  special  aversion. 
An  ar.:;;s:ni:  sio.t  is  T4>jd  of  an  enihnsdast  wiio 
made  a  ';v-^r.i:  ^O'umeT  :v>  hear  one  of  Verdfs 
or*eras.     The  :«:eoe  dii  no:  r»jeas»e  him  on  ibe  first 

«  «  « 

hear:r.c.  so  be  n.aie  a  s*ecc>ni  Sc*i;nieY  to  bear  it 
agair.,  ar.i  wiih  i^o  "Seller  res;i2i.  wbei^npon  be 
WTVie  :^^  Vera:.  ccTr.iVjtininc  of  ih-e  irav  in  wbidi 
he  ha^i  s:vr.i  his  n:jooey,  and  denianded  pavmoit 
of  his  e\:x-n<»es».  Vera:  r^i!es::ed  his  pmblisfaer 
to  pay  tJ^e  >.:.'..  aeaucurg  ibe  cba:^  for  two  siqh 
}^r?  ;  a;rivi  a:  tbe  sar::je  :c::ae  tbe  puKisber 
c:3es:<*.i  ;o  cei  a  rixv.ru  asd  a  formaj 
:rv^Tr.  ibe  ^\•;:r.4:  :Via2:  n^  r^r  ic  co  lo  b«ar 

Tn'w  or^ra  >t  Vera:  zr.I»«5S  hr  WTis  readr  tt>  bear 

■«*■'*  • 

vhe  ex:>e:n<^-  ' 


p«il  auc  missKoaZi.  i*"c  his  ii^tfrecisi. "' 


TERM  AKB  ITAUAX  UPOUL 

\  X  ar:7v*k  or.  *  l*a:*ax  r:in:.TO!VC^  of  TVDii j,"^ 
-TV  ':  \  Charies  Horry  XlK^XKc,  il  i^  Fbb- 
ma~\  ?^'^r^u>%.  -J?  cc.jo-fv  A  :r:""M:i5e  «c*ibe 
Verd;.  to  *  .v.rr.  thf  » ::ur  ascnr^tsa 
of  t}>e  cre.v.:  tor  whj^:  :??  urms  ibe  le-bindk  of 
l*;a^iaT.  coera.  wh:!<th  he  a$SACua«e^  mi^ 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF    WAGNER. 

'he  resuscitation  of  the  art  with  which  Italy 
)eeii  so  long  and  sometimes  so  gloriously 
fied  is  due  partly,  of  course,  to  the  example 

great  Baireuth  master.  Partly,  however, 
the  outcome  of  the  extraordinary  genius, 
ibility,  and  patience  of  Verdi,  who,  at  an 
hen  many  men  less  famous  have  abandoned 

did  not  disdam  to  go  to  school  again  and 
of  a  new  teacher. 

Q  his  *  Don  Carlos, '  some  profess  to  have 
d  the  first  symptoms  of  the  transformation 
ch  Verdi  had  determined  to  subject  his  art. 
to  the  invention  of  that  opera,  the  qualities 
y  associated  with  Verdi  were  those  which 
tred  with  his  countrymen  Donizetti,  Bellini, 
iossini — facility,  grace,  tunefulness,  and 
Q.  After  a  fashion,  too,  the  composer  of 
'raviata '  and  '  11  Trovatore  *  was  dramatic, 
•o  often,  and  more  particularly  in  the  last- 
)ned  works,  the  passionate  and  the  dra- 
in his  music  had  only  a  vague  relation  to  the 
ons,  the  words,  and   what,  for  want  of  a 

term,  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
aracterizations  imagined  by  the  librettists, 
d  by  exacting  modern  standards,  Verdi 
•amatic  only  by  courtesy.  When  his  music 
the  occasion  (as  it  of  course  sometimes 
he  fact  was  gratifying,  but  seldom  seemed 
onal. 

THE    DRAMATIC    ELEMENT    IN    '  aIdA.  ' 

fter  long,  diligent,  .and  humble  study  of 
erian  music-dramas,  Verdi  suddenly  amazed 
larmed  the  world  by  composing  his  '  Aida.' 
iry  to  the  general  notion,  in  writing  it  he 
)t  stoop  to  an  imitation  of  his  model.  He 
ted  himself  with  assimilating  whatever  in 
odel  appeared  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
temperament,  and  the  result,  as  we  know, 
work  dramatically  sincere,  vigorous,  and 
iting,  in  which  melody  had  not  been  sacri- 
thougli  it  had  been  freed  from  the  old 
of  hackneyed  form. 

iris,  still  arrogating  to  itself  the  honors  of 
istic  arbiter,  was  slower  than  most  capitals 
rove  '  Aida. '  But,  in  the  early  eighties, 
asic-drama  (for  it  is  as  surely  entitled  to 
ascription  as  even  *  Siegfried  ' )  was  pro- 
at  the  Paris  Opera  House.  Verdi  himself, 
mber,  directed  the  first  performance  of  his 
piece.  Some  days  later,  a  few  of  his  ad- 
,  among  them  the  writer  of  this  article, 
[  themselves  into  a  committee  and  present- 
great  composer  with  a  gold  laurel  wreath, 
{forward  '  Aida '  was  to  France  as  sacred 
s  Huguenots.' 


'*In  his  *Otello'and  his  *  Falstaff , '  the  now 
aging  Verdi  went  even  farther  in  the  exposition 
of  his  new  operatic  theories,  throwing  aside  more 
conventions,  and  also  sacrificing  some  melody,  to 
identify  music  with  drama.  But  his  inspiration 
had  grown  weaker,  and  in  neither  work  did  he, 
save  at  motoents,  touch  the  great  heights  reached 
in  the  love  passages  of  '  Aida. '  " 


ANIMAL  COLOR-CHANGES. 

"  TLJIPPOLYTE  Varians  :  A  Study  in  Color- 
-n.  Change,"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
article  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Gamble  and  Prof.  F.  W. 
Keeble  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  for  Microscopical  Science,  published  in 
London. 

Hippolyte  varians  is  a  prawn  that  lives  as  a 
parasite  on  seaweeds,  where  it  finds  food  and 
shelter.  Its  prime  object  in  life  is  to  anchor  itself  ; 
and  once  fixed,  it  will  allow  ebb-tide  to  leave 
it  stranded  rather  than  relax  its  hold.  It  grows 
to  its  surroundings  and  becomes  colored  like 
them.  When  danger  is  imminent,  it  does  not 
attempt  to  escape,  but  quietly  clings  to  its  weed, 
trusting  to  its  protective  coloring  for  conceal- 
ment. If  shaken  oS.  and  compelled  to  find  a 
new  place,  it  will  select  a  weed  oi  its  own  color, 
where  it  looks  like  a  roughened  place  on  a  leaf, 
when  attached,  but  if  compelled  to  attach  itself  to 
a  weed  of  a  different  color,  it  will  slowly  change 
to  the  same  color. 

CHANGE   DUE   TO   NERVOUS   ACTIVITY. 

Many  fishes,  crabs,  and  other  animal  forms 
change  their  colors,  and  the  phenomenon  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  due  to  the  color  of  the  ground 
over  which  the  creature  was  passing,  to  the  color 
of  the  weeds  among  which  it  lived,  or  to  the 
amount  of  light  acting  upon  it.  More  recent 
study  has  shown  that  this  is  a  manifestation  of  a 
deep- lying  nervous  susceptibility.  Color- change 
in  the  frog  and  chameleon  may  be  produced  by 
light,  by  contact  of  the  toes  with  different  sub- 
strata, by  variations  in  temperature,  and  by  the 
amount  of  oxygen  available  for  respiration.  These 
causes  produce  a  certain  nervous  activity  mani- 
fested by  change  of  color. 

The  natural  colors  of  the  prawns  are  grass- 
green,  olive-green,  or  brown,  besides  many  speci- 
mens which  are  most  elaborately  patterned  in 
bars,  stripes,  and  spots  of  red,  yellow,  or  green, 
on  a  transparent  ground.  The  immature  forms 
are  variegated.  They  eichibit  the  most  remark- 
able color- changes. 

At  night,  all  assume  the  same  color — ^biue, 
either  a  delicate  greenish  shade  or,  in  some 
cases,  indigo  blue  ;  and  this  is  always  associated 
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with  such  extreme  transparency  that  the  vital 
organs  may  be  clearly  seen.  This  phase  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  sights 
imaginable — a  motley  of  colors  swiftly  passing 
into  one  harmonious  hue. 

Most  of  the  prawns  examined  were  brown, — a 
color  possibly  due  in  part  to  the  muddy  water  in 
which  they  lived, — some  were  green,  and  a  few 
were  red  or  pink.  The  transparent  prawns,  pat- 
terned with  spots  and  veins,  will  conceal  them- 
selves in  a  mass  of  the  more  delicately  branclied 
seaweeds,  selecting  red,  green,  or  brown,  to  cor- 
respond with  their  own  markings  ;  and  the  mim- 
icry of  color  is  so  close  that  they  look  almost 
like  the  seaweeds,  as  sliown  in  the  carefully  col- 
ored illustrations  accompanying  the  paper. 

The  prawns  have  three  kinds  of  color- 
changes  :  a  slow  sympathetic  change  to  the  color 
of  their  surroundings  ;  a  rapid  change  produced 
by  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  a 
periodic  habit  of  changing  from  the  motley  of 
day  to  transparent  blue  at  night. 

In  August  and  September  the  nocturnal  change 
requires  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours, 
but  in  December  it  takes  place  in  an  hour. 

On  account  of  the  tides,  there  are  two  changes 
a  day  in  illumination,  the  amount  of  light  at  any 
place  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  depth  of 
water  under  which  it  lies.  The  color  of  the 
prawns  changes  with  the  depth  of  the  water  ; 
those  from  beds  where  it  is  low  tide  at  certain 
seasons  being  lighter  at  the  same  hour  than  at 
other  seasons  when  the  water  is  deep  at  that  time. 

PERIODICITY. 

Every  day,  toward  night,  the  prawns  assume  a 
reddish  tint,  followed  by  green,  which  later  melts 
to  blue.  Next  day,  the  prawn  recovers  precisely 
the  color  of  the  previous  day  ;  or  if  there  is  any 
change,  it  is  toward  the  tint  of  the  weed  of  the 
night  before,  even  if  the  prawn  is  completely 
screened  from  the  light. 

The  recovery  of  color  is  usually  associated  with 
dawn,  and  gradually  affects  those  which  may  be 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  The  nocturnal  blue 
begins  with  darkness,  attains  full  development, 
and  disappears  at  dawn. 

Periodicity  of  this  sort  is  a  function  of  growth 
itself,  sleep  and  the  daily  movements  of  many 
of  the  more  sensitive  plants  being  similar  mani- 
festations. Rhythmic  use  breeds  rhythmic  habit, 
and  this  continues,  although  finally  the  stimulus 
that  first  excited  it  may  be  withheld. 

Even  blinded  prawns  were  periodic  in  their 
color-changes,  although  they  changed  more  slowly; 
and  those  kept  constantly  in  the  dark  also  went 
through  the  regular  color  -  cycle.     Others,  kept 


under  constant  illumination,  could  not  maintain 
the  periodical  color- changes  at  first,  but  three 
cases  recovered  and  assumed  the  nocturnal  tints 
at  the  usual  time. 

Prawns  experimented  upon  in  the  laboratory 
avoided  intense  light,  but  if  compelled  to  remain 
in  it,  they  would  turn  green  or  blue.  Placed  in  a 
dish  with  a  background  that  absorbed  the  light, 
they  became  reddish.  Exposed  to  red  or  blue 
light,  they  turned  blue.  Apparently,  the  inten- 
sity of  light  has  an  important  effect  upon  color- 
patterns,  hut  the  color  of  the  light  is  less  im- 
portant. 

Ether,  elect ncity,  or  cold  also  produce  change 
of  color. 

FROM  SIX  TO  FORTY-TWO  MILES  AN  HOUR. 

IN  Feilden^s  Magazine  for  January,  Mj\  George 
Halliday  writes  an  interesting  article  upon 
marine  engineering  and  shipbuilding.  He  begins 
by  pointing  out  that  from  the  days  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  no  progress  had  been  made  in  shipbuild- 
ing or  ship -propulsion.  Progress  began  when 
William  Symington  fitted  a  Watt's  engine  to  drive 
the  steam  paddle-wheel  of  the  Charlotte  Dundas. 
Although  the  boat  was  propelled  at  only  6  miles 
an  hour,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  marine 
engineering  which,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
enabled  the  Viper  to  reach  the  record  speed  of 
42  miles  an  hour,  and  the  Deutschland  to  rush 
across  the  Atlantic  in  5  days  11  hours  and  45 
minutes.  The  greatest  improvements  made  were 
the  introduction  of  iron  as  a  shipbuilding  material 
by  John  Laird,  the  use  of  the  screw-propellers, 
and  of  high  pressures  of  steam.  Mr.  Halliday 
tells  the  story  of  Dr.  Lardner's  lecture  upon 
*  *  Transatlantic  Steam  Navigation. "  The  Qreai 
Western  had  just  been  built,  and  the  worthy  doc- 
tor demonstrated  the  utter  impossibility  of  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  under  steam  alone.  He  said  :  • 
*'  'Let  them  take  a  vessel  1,600  tons,  provided 
with  400  horse-power.  The  vessel  must  carry  a 
burden  of  1,748  tons.  He  thought  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
say  much  more  to  convince  them  of  the  inexpe- 
diency of  attempting  a  direct  voyage  to  New 
York,  for  in  this  case  2,080  miles  was  the  long- 
est run  a  steamer  could  encounter  ;  at  the  end  of 
that  distance  she  would  require  a  relay  of  coals. 
.  .  .  We  have  as  an  extreme  limit  of  a  steamer's 
practicable  voyage  without  receiving  a  relay  of 
coals  a  run  of  2,000  miles.*  She  sailed  on  April 
8,  1S38,  taking  850  tons  of  coal  on  board,  and 
arrived  at  full  speed  in  the  afternoon  of  April 
23,  having  made  the  passage  in  15  daySi  and 
with  200  tons  of  coal  left  in  her  bonkors.'' 
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THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  Harper^s  begins  with  a  sketch  of  Se- 
ville, beautifully  illustrated  in  tint  from  draw- 
ings by  Lucius  Hitchcock.  In  his  V  Short  History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States,"  Prof.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son reaches,  the  period  of  the  Restoration  in  his  very 
able  and  readable  historical  work. 

Mr.  John  C.  Merriam  describes  ''  The  John  Day  Fossil 
Beds,"  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Western  United  States  ; 
in  their  record  of  prehistoric  life  these  fossil  beds  are 
richer  and  more  exact  than  any  others  in  the  country. 

Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop,  whose  name  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  more  enthusiastic  and  persistent  of 
the  scientific  investigators  of  spiritualism,  contributes 
an  essay  on  the  "  Nature  of  Life  After  Death."  He  con- 
siders the  first  and  greatest  problem  in  his  investiga- 
tions the  question  of  personal  identity  after  death,  and 
complains  that  "most  people  assume  another  world  as 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  they  do  this  without  one  iota 
of  evidence." 

There  are  many  well-illustrated  contributions  of 
fiction,  verse,  and  lighter  features  in  this  number  of 
Harper's. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  Century  for  March,  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett  gives 
some  striking  facts  concerning  *'The  Mining  of 
Iron,"  all  the  more  interesting  just  now  when  the  world 
is  looking  on  with  astonishment  at  the  proposed  gigan- 
tic consolidation  of  the  industries  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  the  metal.  Mr.  Fawcett 
tells  us  that  the  United  States  now  produces  one-fourth 
more  iron  than  any  other  nation,  and  several  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  every  inhabitant,  whereas  in  Euro- 
pean countries  the  per  capita  production  does  not  reach 
fifty  pounds.  Of  the  million  men  employed  in  the  iron 
industry  of  the  United  States,  about  two-fifths  are  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  and  transportation  of  ore,  and  they 
handle  each  year  raw  material  which  has  cost  about  a 
billion  dollars,  receiving  themselves  an  aggregate  an- 
nual wage  of  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars.  Mr.  Faw- 
cett explains  in  an  interesting  manner  the  various 
methods  used  in  the  United  States  to  get  the  iron  ore 
out  of  the  ground,  and  makes  some  remarks  concerning 
the  future  of  ore-producing  in  this  country.  He  says 
the  future  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  the  paramount 
question.  For  many  years  after  this  wonderful  ore  dis- 
trict was  opened  people  declared  its  wealth  of  ore  to  be 
inexhaustible.  Then  there  was  a  scare  a  few  years  ago, 
and  finally,  with  more  economical  methods  and  new 
discoveries,  came  renewed  confidence.  Mr.  Fawcett 
says  there  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  iron  in  the  hills  sur- 
rounding Lake  Superior  to  charge  all  the  blast-furnaces 
in  the  world  for  many  years  to  come,  but  that  not  all  of 
it  is  of  the  same  high  grade  taken  out  heretofore.  The 
mine-owners  have  the  far-sightedness  to  make  the  fur- 
nacemen  take  the  ore  now  as  it  comes,  instead  of  selling 
the  high-grade  material  first.  With  the  improved  de- 
vices that  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years,  it  is  a 
common  thing  now  for  a  miner  to  turn  out  five  or  six 
tons  of  ore  a  day,  and  in  some  of  the  deep  mines  a  daily 
output  as  high  as  eighty  tons  for  every  man  has  been 
recorded. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 

In  writing  on  "Shopping  in  New  York,"  Lillie  Ham- 
ilton French  says  of  the  department  stores  that  they 
are  only  the  outgrowth  of  our  earlier  country  stores, 
where,  of  a  Saturday  night,  the  farmer  could  get  any- 
thing that  he  needed.  This  writer  says  that  in  the  de- 
partment store  which  she  has  investigated  there  are 
gathered  every  morning,  before  the  arrival  of  a  single 
customer,  8,389  men,  women,  and  children.  This  num- 
ber does  not  include  the  buyers,  the  drivers,  and  the 
stablemen,  nor  any  of  those  engaged  in  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  articles. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EMPRESS  DOWAGER. 

An  interesting  bit  of  recent  Oriental  history  is  given 
in  the  account  of  "The  Flight  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager," by  Luella  Miner,  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  from  information  obtained  from  one  of  the  Em- 
press' suite.  This  official.  Whose  name  is  suppressed 
for  obvious  reasons,  says  that  when  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager returned  to  the  city  palaces  on  June  14  she  wore 
her  hair  simply  twisted  in  a  knot,  and  was  attired  in 
the  common  dress  of  the  people.  This  disguise  was  worn 
when  the  flight  began  on  August  15.  Thirty  of  the 
princes,  nobles,  and  high  ministers  were  in  the  retinue, 
chief  among  them  Prince  Tuan,  Prince  Chuang,  and 
Kang.  The  foreigners  knew  nothing  of  the  flight.  The 
party  made  about  thirty  miles  the  first  day,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  little  village,  where  they  obtained  mule-lit- 
ters, and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  The  writer  of  this 
article  says  that  in  the  public  edicts  the  Empress  de- 
grades princes  and  high  ministers  who  were  Boxer 
chiefs,  but  in  secret  they  are  still  her  trusted  advisers. 
The  Emperor  has  continually  opposed  the  course  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  and  would  now  be  glad  to  return  to 
the  capital,  but  the  Empress  will  not  permit. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  Scribnefa  is  opened  by  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  with  one  of  his  capital  descrip- 
tive articles,  "Along  the  East  Coast  of  Africa."  He  is 
enthusiastic  over  Zanzibar,  which  he  calls  "  an  *  Arabian 
Nights '  city,  full  of  a  delicious  and  theatrical  unreality." 
The  sultans  of  Zanzibar  grew  powerful  and  wealthy 
through  the  export  of  slaves  and  ivory  from  the  main- 
land. The  trade  in  ivory  still  flourishes,  and  Mr.  Davis 
saw  in  corners  of  little  cellars  piles  of  elephant-tusks 
worth  $25,000  each.  He  says  the  present  sultan  is  a  most 
dignified,  intelligent,  and  charming  old  gentleman. 

OUR  IMMIGRANTS  ARE  NOT  "SCUM." 

Mr.  Arthur  Henry,  writing  from  "Among  the  Immi- 
grants," gives  some  graphic  scenes  of  immigrant  life, 
and  claims  that  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  think  that  this 
country  is  being  made  a  dumping-ground  for  Europe's 
rubbish.  "  Year  by  year  we  are  acquiring  through  our 
process  of  natural  selection  the  pick  of  the  nations. 
Those  who  possess  thrift,  courage,  and  ambition  make 
their  way  here.  The  dull,  the  indolent,  and  the  hide- 
bound stay  at  home.  The  third  and  fourth,  if  not  the 
second,  generation  from  these  sturdy  immigrants  give 
us  good  Americans." 
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M.  DE  WITTE  AND  HIS  RUSSIA. 

In  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  important  series  of  papers  on 
"Russia  of  To-day,"  he  comes  to  a  chapter  on  "  M.  de 
Witte,  and  the  New  Economic  Regime."  Mr.  Norman 
reminds  us  of  the  fact,  which  he  confesses  startled  him 
when  he  first  faced  it,  that  the  Russian  state  is  by  far 
the  greatest  economic  community  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Quoting  statistics  which  prove  this,  Mr.  Nor- 
man proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  M.  de  Witte,  who  has  largely 
through  his  individual  work  brought  economic,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  Russia  to  this  degree  of  eminence. 
M.  de  Witte  is  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  is  of  German 
descent.  He  was  appointed  formally  minister  of  fi- 
nance in  January,  1893,  thus  reaching  the  highest 
administrative  post  in  the  Russian  empire  at  the  age 
of  forty-four.  His  economic  views  can  be  summarized 
in  the  phrase  "educational  protection."  M.  de  Witte's 
first  great  achievement  was  to  abolish  the  speculation 
in  rubles.  He  simply  decided  that  from  January  1, 
1894,  to  December  31, 1895.  the  gold  price  of  a  hundred- 
ruble  note  should  not  fall  below  216  marks,  and  Berlin 
was  notified  that  as  many  paper  rubles  as  she  cared 
to  sell  would  be  bought  at  that  rate.  Berlin  started  in 
to  sell,  and  M.  de  Witte  continued  to  buy  with  such 
stern  persistence  that  when  the  final  time  for  delivery 
came  the  speculators  had  to  go  down  upon  their  knees 
to  the  Russian  minister  and  beg  him  not  to  ruin  them. 
Next  M.  de  Witte  effected  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  on  November  14,  1897.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
another  great  undertaking,  the  government  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  alcohol,  a  reform  which  strikes  deep  to 
the  very  roots  of  popular  welfare,  for  drunkenness  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  Russia. 

Joseph  Sohn,  in  describing  "  The  Transformation  of 
the  Map,"  gives  a  very  readable  account  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  political  geographies  in 
the  last  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  writes  on  "  The  English  Language 
in  America,"  and  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Millard  on  "The 
Settlement  in  China." 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  McClure^s  for  March  we  have  quoted  in  an- 
other department  from  Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden*s 
article,  "What  We  Know  About  Mars." 

A  Targe  part  of  this  number  of  JJf  cClttre's  is  taken  up 
with  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley's  sketch  of  "  Edward  the 
Seventh,"  and  with  great  numbers  of  pictures  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  royal  family. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  contributes  one  of  her  careful 
and  excellent  historical  chapters,  an  account  of  the 
disbanding  of  the  Union  army.  She  commends  the 
foresight  and  executive  ability  with  which  the  great 
work  of  disbandment  was  accomplished.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  to  their  homes  before  they  were  paid,  and 
then  the  800,000  men  discharged  received  an  aggregate 
sum  of  about  $270,000,000.  Miss  Tarbell  thinks  that  this 
work  of  General  Vincent's  in  passing  800,000  men  from 
the  army  to  civil  life  with  quietness  and  order  was  *'  the 
greatest  feat  in  handling  men  which  this  or  any  govern- 
ment has  ever  performed." 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  an  essay, "  Reform  Through 
Social  Work,"  discusses  some  of  the  forces  that  tell  for 
decency  in  New  York  City.  Colonel  Roosevelt  has 
wordc  of  praise  for  the  Civic  Club,  at  248  East  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  which  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  F.  Nor- 


ton Goddard  has  come  to  be  a  most  healthy  center  of 
energetic  social  and  political  effort ;  for  the  Ifniversity 
Settlements  and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  they  do ; 
the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  church  work,  such  as  is 
accomplished  by  St.  George's  Church,  under  Dr.  Rains- 
ford's  administration,  and  for  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Colonel  Roosevelt  agrees  with  a  man 
whom  he  heard  call  Mr.  Riis  '*  the  most  useful  citizen 
of  New  York." 

In  an  editorial  note  the  magazine  says  that  Mr. 
Kipling's  new  novel,  "  Kim,"  now  running  as  a  serial 
in  McClure^s,  has  proved  a  tremendous  success,  and 
that  its  reception  by  the  public  is  quite  equal  to  that 
which  Mr.  Kipling's  reputation  would  demand. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

IN  his  essay  in  the  March  Cosmopolitan  on  "The 
Advantages  of  Public  Ownership  and  Manage- 
ment of  Natural  Monopolies,"  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  takes 
the  broad  ground  that  as  private  people  manage  private 
property  naturally  for  their  private  interests,  so  public 
property  would  be  managed  by  public  authorities  natu- 
rally in  the  interests  of  the  general  public.  Dr.  Ely  thinks 
that  the  common  plaint  that  the  better  class  of  the 
community  is  apathetic  on  public  questions  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  natural  monopolies  are  in  the  hands 
of  powerful  private  corporations.  He  says  that  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  world  where  there  is  a  thoroughly  es- 
tablished policy  of  public  ownership  and  management, 
the  well-to-do  find  that  their  interests  are  bound  up 
with  those  of  good  government.  Dr.  Ely  thinks  that, 
while  the  obstacles  to  reform  are  many,  and  all  proKress 
toward  a  proper  ownership  and  management  of  monop- 
olies must  be  slow,  the  situation  is  a  hopeful  one,  and 
he  is  encouraged  by  the  public  spirit  of  many  men  of 
large  wealth  now  active  in  the  promotion  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  by  instances  of  organizations  of  business 
men,  such  as  the  merchants  of  New  York,  who  fre- 
quently "take  a  noble  stand  in  defense  of  popular 
rights." 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  PRESIDENTS. 

In  an  article  on  the  "  Secretaries  to  the  Presidents,** 
Mr.  W.  W.  Price  reviews  the  work  of  the  various  sec- 
retaries employed  by  our  Chief  Magistrates,  and  speaks 
especially  of  the  late  John  Addison  Porter,  President 
McKin ley's  first  secretary.  He  says  it  was  during  Mr. 
Porter's  term  that  the  art  of  rapid  and  voluminous  let- 
ter-writing was  brought  to  its  present  height.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  insisted  that  every  letter  to  the  White 
House  written  in  a  respectful  spirit  deserved  an  answer, 
and  this  policy  was  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  care 
that  seems  marvelous  considering  the  extraordinary 
volume  of  communications  from  humble  correspondents 
that  fiowed  in  on  the  White  House.  Mr.  Price  says  Mr. 
Porter  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  "  social  secretary," 
and  that  probably  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  attended 
to  half  the  social  duties  and  details  that  he  had  during 
his  first  two  years  at  the  White  House.  The  result  of 
this  activity  was  the  sad  breaking  down  of  Mr.  Fortei'B 
health,  and  his  subsequent  death.  His  assistant^  Ifir. 
Cortelyou,  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  David  Gray,  writing  on  "  Cross-Country  Biding 
in  America,"  says  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  Iiilie->' 
teenth  century  has  brought  this  recreation  into  ^rogOtt 
as  a  new  social  institution.  Only  a  generation 
with  the  exception  of  the  fox-chasers  of  the  Sontli 
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mthern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  there  was  no  cross- 
•■ry  riding  in  America.  To-day,  there  are  more  than 
by  organized  hunts,  each  running  hounds  for  such 
son  as  the  locality  permits. 


OUTING. 

the  March  Outing^  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  writes 
jntertainingly  of  "The  Need  of  Trained  Observa- 
br  Sportsmen."  He  says  that  every  hunter  ought 
a  field  naturalist,  and  must  be  an  observer  if  he  is 
a  hunter  in  anything  but  name.  He  shows  how 
t  is  for  the  observation  of  a  few  individuals  of  any 
is  to  lead  to  false  generalization.  One  man  who 
lot  a  certain  number  of  grizzly  bears  declares  that 
nimal  is  dangerous  because  he  has  happened  to 
several  of  them  charge  him  ;  another  man  with 
i  an  equal  experience  says  the  grizzly  bear  dis- 
nothing  but  abject  cowardice,  and  believes  none 
;  tales  of  his  brother  sportsman.  Colonel  Roose- 
lalls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  animals,  or 
y  allied  animals,  certainly  show  marvelous  differ- 
of  conduct  in  different  localities.  In  Asia  and 
parts  of  Europe  the  wolf  is  a  dangerous  foe  to 
m  life,  '*  whereas  in  America  such  an  event  as  an 
tt  by  a  wolf  upon  a  human  being  is  almost  un- 
n."  In  Europe  the  black  bear  disappears  before 
nation  much  before  the  wolf,  while  in  America 
(lack  bear  is  still  extant  in  a  hundred  regions 
3  the  wolf  has  disappeared. 

A  CURIOUS  MAIL  ROUTE. 

J.  H.  Wisby  gives  an  account  of  the  thrilling  feat 
arrying  the  Mails  Over  the  Andes  on  Skees."  The 
r  mail  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Ayres  must  be 
<;ross  the  backbone  of  the  Andes,  and  it  is  carried  by 
skaters  brought  from  Scandinavia,  the  long,  tough 
3n  shavings,  fifteen  feet  long,  and  even  twenty 
>ng,  being  used.  The  skee-men  are  employed  by  the 
in  and  Argentine  governments  to  the  number  of 
.  300.  When  in  the  Andes,  they  travel  across  snowy 
s  of  from  3,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  plain.  There 
)e  a  few  feet  of  snow  under  the  skees  or  a  thousand 

In  the  latter  case  the  mail -carrier  cannot  stop,  as 
•uld  sink  to  certain  death  in  the  loose  snow.  Un- 
lese  circumstances,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  single 
bo  know  more  than  a  limited  number  of  miles  of 
ndes  skee-route,  and  there  are  ranges  so  difficult 
langerous  to  locate  that  a  distance  of  a  hundred 

is  sometimes  parceled  out  for  half  a  dozen  skee- 

0  cover.  It  is  much  more  difficult  work  than  fol- 
g  the  trail  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  skee-man 
it  follow  a  mere  trail ;  he  must  on  every  trip  strike 
new  route  for  himself,  and  the  direction  of  these 
IS  routes  changes  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
beds.  The  men  travel  from  fifty  miles  a  day  down 
,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  route.  They  serve 
2ulating  post-offices  at  the  small  mountain  settle- 
i,  as  well  as  mail-carriers. 

his  excellent  number  of  Outing  there  are  other 
3S  on  "Tobogganing  and  Sleighing  Around  Que- 
'*The  Making  of  the  Artificial  Fly,"  "The  Cari- 
nd  Its  Home,"  "The  Lumbered  Region  of  Michi- 
"  The  Old  and  the  New  Pugilism,"  "The  Hunt- 
leopard  of  India,"  and  many  other  features  of 

1  interest  to  sportsmen  and  lovers  of  outdoor 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  POPULAR  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  March  Frank  Leslie's,  Mr.  Edward  Marshall 
gives  the  results  of  certain  investigations  in  "Sci- 
entific Child  Study  "  which  have  been  made  recently  in 
Chicago.  Seven  thousand  school  children  have  been 
examined  and  experimented  with  as  carefully  and  sci- 
entifically as  any  student  is  taught  to  experiment  with 
chemicals  in  a  school  laboratory.  This  study  developed 
three  important  facts :  First,  that  quite  as  much  de- 
pends upon  physical  development  as  upon  mental  cali- 
ber of  school  children,— that  the  strong  child  and  the 
big  child  is  the  bright  child  in  school ;  second,  that  a 
great  difference  exists  between  girls  and  boys  in  mental 
capacity ;  third,  that  physical  perfection  is  likely  to  be 
combined  with  moral  perfection,  by  which  is  meant 
that  the  normal  man  is  apt  to  be  the  most  moral  man. 
Mr.  Marshall  goes  into  the  details  of  the  experiments 
and  says  that  they  have  shown  that  height,  weight,  and 
strength  are  so  closely  associated  with  mental  develop- 
ment that  they  may  almost  be  called  coordinate,  except 
when  exceptions  occur;  and,  further,  that  women,  or  at 
least  girls,  are  much  slower  in  physical  development 
than  men  or  boys  are,  which  he  considers  a  strong  ar- 
gument against  coeducation. 

SENATOR  QUAY  THE  PEOPLE'S  MAN. 

Alan  Cuningham  gives  a  sketch  of  Matthew  Stanley 
Quay,  who  has  just  reiJntered  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  whom  this  writer  calls  "  the  most  remarkable 
politician  in  our  history,  the  most  powerful  boss  that 
has  ruled  a  great  State,  the  creator  and  master  of  the 
strongest  political  machine  that  has  dominated  any  of 
the  sovereign  States  since  the  country  has  been  a  na- 
tion.'' Mr.  Cuningham  denies  that  Quay  has  reigned 
against  the  people's  will.  He  calls  Colonel  Quay  the 
people's  man,  and  he  thinks  the  pluralities  given  him 
when  he  ran  for  State  treasurer,  and  given  his  own 
personal  candidate,  Governor  Stone,  amply  prove  that 
the  notion  is  "a  vulgar  delusion." 

There  is  a  well-illustrated  article  by  R.  W.  Shufeldt 
on  "  Bird  Haunts  of  Norway,"  and  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  under 
the  title  "Farther  North  than  Nansen." 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  March  Ladies^  Home  Journal,  Mabel  Percy 
Haskell  gives  a  sketch  of  "  The  Only  American  Girl 
Who  Ever  Married  a  King,"— Miss  Elise  Hensler,  of 
Boston,  who,  over  forty  years  ago,  married  King  Fer- 
dinand of  Portugal.  Ferdinand  heard  Miss  Hensler 
sing  in  an  opera  in  Lisbon  given  in  honor  of  the  king's 
birthday,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  American 
at  first  sight.  The  two  were  married  in  1862,  and  the 
marriage  proved  an  idyllic  one.  The  king  and  his  bride 
lived  in  the  beautiful  palace  of  Cintra.  She  has  always 
been  known  as  the  Countess  of  Edla.  It  is  said  that 
Ferdinand  declined  the  crown  of  Spain  when  it  was 
offered  to  him  in  1869  because  of  his  wish  for  a  compar- 
atively quiet  life  that  would  enable  him  to  enjoy  a 
peaceful  existence  with  his  lovely  wife. 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

In  ''The  Anecdotal  Side  of  Theodore  Roosevelt" 
many  unpublished  stories  and  anecdotes  of  the  Vice- 
Presidentelect  are  printed,  together  with  several  excel- 
lent pictnres  showing  the  Boosevelt  family  and  its 
home  surroundingB.   The  editor  of  these  anecdotes  says 
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that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  the  despair  of  photographers, 
"Once  in  a  while  he  rushes  into  his  favorite  studio  in 
New  York  City  wearing  his  everyday  clothes,  says  he 
will  sit  for  a  picture,  waits  not  for  background  scenery 
to  be  shifted  nor  lights  regulated,  and  insists  that  the 
whole  performance  be  ended  as  quickly  as  possible. 
One  photographer  who  has  taken  many  pictures  of  him 
asserts  that  of  all  the  troublesome  'children'  he  had 
ever   photographed   none  was  so  hard  to   handle   as 

*  Teddy  Roosevelt.'  While  a  hearty  eater,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
cares  only  for  the  simplest  of  food,  preferring  chops  or 
beefsteak,  hominy,  milk,  and  rice-pudding  to  more  elab- 
orate dishes.  His  dress  is  neat,  but  severely  plain.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  distinguish  one  tune 
from  another,  yet  he  never  fails  to  bare  his  head  when 

*  The  Star  Spangled  Banner'  is  played.  He  can  walk 
through  a  forest,  however,  and,  from  its  song,  tell  the 
name  of  each  bird  that  pipes." 

"THE  PULPIT  AS  A  BULLETIN-BOARD." 

On  Mr.  Bok's  editorial  page  in  this  number  are  given 
some  highly  sensible  paragraphs  of  advice  in  the  matter 
of  "  The  Wife  and  Her  Money."  Mr.  Bok,  in  speaking 
of  the  irregular  financial  arrangements  common  in 
most  domestic  circles,  says  "  it  is  just  this  humiliating 
dependence  upon  a  man  for  every  trifle  that  a  woman 
needs  that  is  making  thousands  of  women  restless  and 
anxious  for  outside  careers."  Mr.  Bok  in  another  edi- 
torial expresses  his  disapproval  of  "The  Pulpit  as  a 
Bulletin  Board,"  on  the  score  that  the  reading  of  secu- 
lar announcements  from  the  pulpit  is  a  jar  to  the  ser- 
vices,— a  truth  that  all  of  his  readers  have  doubtless 
felt.  He  says  the  custom  is  already  being  abolished  in 
many  churches,  the  announcements  being  made  by  a 
leaflet  or  printed  circular  in  some  form,  placed  in  each 
pew. 

The  Home  Journal  has  engaged  Miss  Marguerite 
Merington,  the  playwright,  to  construct  a  play  based 
upon  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson's  latest  series  of  pictures, 
"  A  Widow  and  Her  Friends,"  and  the  comedy  is  printed 
in  this  number  with  editorial  permission  for  amateurs 
to  use  it.  This  and  previously  published  plays,  specially 
adapted  to  amateur  performances,  are  bound  by  the 
Curtis  PublishiDg  Company  in  pamphlets  for  the  use  of 
the  Home  JourtiaVs  readers  in  amateur  theatricals. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  March  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  Henry  B.  P.  Macfarland  on  "Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  as  President,"  which  we  have  quoted  from  in 
another  department. 

OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  FILIPINOS. 

In  the  opening  essay,  entitled  "  Democracy  and  Effi- 
ciency," by  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  that  writer  begins  by 
reminding  ns  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  mistake 
the  reaction  against  democracy.  Dr.  Wilson  thinks 
that  this  is  no  cause  for  serious  discouragement ;  that 
it  simply  shows  the  world  is  at  last  ready  to  accept  the 
moral  drawn  by  De  Tocqueville,  who  predicted  the 
stability  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  not 
because  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  because  of  its 
suitability  to  the  particular  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical conditions  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Proceeding 
from  his  analysis  of  American  democracy  and  its 
achievements  to  the  great  new  problems  before  the 
United  States  at  present.  Dr.  Wilson  says  of  perhaps 
the  greatest,  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  that : 


"  The  best  guarantee  of  good  government  we  can  give 
the  Filipinos  is,  that  we  shall  be  sensitive  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world  ;  that  we  shall  be  sensitive  in  what  we  do 
to  our  own  standards,  so  often  boasted  of  and  pro- 
claimed, and  shall  wish  above  all  things  else  to  live  up 
to  the  character  we  have  established,  the  standards  we 
have  professed.  When  they  accept  the  compulsions  of 
that  character  and  accept  those  standards,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  partnership  with  us,  and  shall  have  it.  They 
shall,  meanwhile,  teach  us,  as  we  shall  teach  them. 
We  shall  teach  them  order  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
liberty,  self-control  as  a  condition  precedent  to  self- 
government  ;  tiiey  shall  teach  us  the  true  assessment  of 
institutions, — that  their  only  invaluable  content  is  mo- 
tive and  character.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  learn  that  de- 
mocracy and  efficiency  go  together  by  no  novel  rule." 

A  PICTURE  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

Mr.  James  Bradley  Thayer  gives  a  spirited  sketch  of 
the  career  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  quotes  from  Horace  Binney's  address  at 
Philadelphia,  after  Marshall's  death,  the  following  ex- 
cellent word-picture  of  the  great  judge  :  "  He  was  about 
six  feet  high,  straight,  and  rather  slender,  of  dark  com- 
plexion, showing  little  if  any  rosy  red,  yet  good  health, 
the  outline  of  the  face  nearly  a  circle,  and,  within  that, 
eyes  dark  to  blackness,  strong  and  penetrating,  beaming 
with  intelligence  and  good  nature ;  an  upright  fore- 
head, rather  low,  was  terminated  in  a  horizontal  line  by 
a  mass  of  raven-black  hair,  of  unusual  thickness  and 
strength.  The  features  of  the  face  were  in  harmony 
with  this  outline,  and  the  temples  fully  developed.  The 
result  of  this  combination  was  interesting  and  very 
agreeable.  The  body  and  limbs  indicated  agility  rather 
than  strength,  in  which,  however,  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient.  He  wore  a  purple  or  pale  blue  hunting  shirt, 
and  trousers  of  the  same  material,  fringed  with  white. 
A  round  black  hat,  mounted  with  the  buck's  tail  for  a 
cockade,  crowned  the  flgure  and  the  man.  He  went 
through  the  manual  exercise  by  word  and  motion,  de- 
liberately pronounced  and  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  company,  before  he  required  the  men  to  imitate 
him ;  and  then  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  the 
most  perfect  temper." 

There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  chief  events  in 
Germany  during  1900  in  Mr.  William  C.  Dreher's  "Let- 
ter from  Germany."  Mr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  describes 
the  work  of  "  The  Freedmen's  Bureau,"  which  did  such 
an  enormous  work  between  1865  and  1872  in  caring  for 
the  millions  of  negroes  who  suddenly  became  depend- 
ent or  partially  dependent ;  there  is  a  poem  by  Miss 
Edith  M.  Thomas  of  striking  qualities,  and  the  usual 
excellent  literary  features  of  the  A  tlantic. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  leadiug  article  in  the  February  North  Ameri- 
can^  "To  the  Person  Sitting  in  Darkness,"  by 
Mark  Twain,  has  received  notice  in  another  department 
A  far  more  moderate  statement  of  the  "anti-imperial- 
ists' "  position  is  to  be  found  in  ex-President  HarriBon's 
"Musings  upon  Current  Topics,"  in  the  same  number. 
"  Whatever  may  be  in  the  minds  of  gaudy  rhetorioiansi" 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  "we  have  not  as  a  nation  entered 
upon  a  programme  of  colonization,  or  of  subjugation,  of 
of  spoliation.  We  have  not  joined  the  wolves.  We  hinn 
still  some  of  the  care-taking  instinct  of  the  aliepliflid; 
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still,  at  lespst,  a  latent  capacity  for  sorrow  when  the  word 
'  free'  is  eliminated  from  the  name  of  a  state."  "  Let  us 
not  be  a  world-power  in  any  save  the  good  old  sense — 
that  of  a  nation  capable  of  protecting  in  all  seas  the  just 
rights  of  its  citizens,  and  incapable  everywhere  of  a 
wanton  infringement  of  the  autonomy  of  other  nations." 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

"John  Marshall,  Statesman,"  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
structive article  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  The 
famous  decisions  of  the  great  Chief  Justice  embody,  in 
Senator  Lodge's  view,  not  merely  a  series  of  legal  argu- 
ment^S  but  a  clearly  detined  system  of  statesmanship. 
These  decisions,  says  Senator  Lodge,  "  are  the  work  of 
a  man  who  saw  that  the  future  of  the  United  States 
hinged  on  the  one  question,  whether  the  national  should 
prevail  over  the  separatist  principle  ;  whether  the  nation 
was  to  be  predominant  over  the  State  ;  whether,  indeed, 
there  was  to  be  a  nation  at  all.  .  .  .  John  Marshall  stands 
in  history  as  one  of  that  small  group  of  men  who  have 
founded  states.  He  was  a  nation-maker,  a  state-builder. 
His  monument  is  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  name  is  written  upon  the  Constitution  of  his 
country." 

THE  AMERICAN  TROOPS  IN  CHINA. 

Capt.  William  Crozier,  the  chief  ordnance  officer  on 
General  Chaffee's  staff,  records  '*Some  Observations  on 
the  Peking  Relief  Expedition,"  which  he  summarizes 
as  follows  :  "In  the  character  of  their  material,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
excelled ;  in  all  the  results  of  liberal  organization, 
training,  and  stimulus,  the  product  of  national  interest 
in  and  fostering  encouragement  of  the  military  arm, 
they  were  outclassed  by  the  forces  of  the  other  nations." 
In  one  respect,  however,  they  were  not  outclassed  ;  for 
Captain  Crozier  himself  remarks  that  the  record  of  the 
Americans  for  humanity  is  believed  to  be  better  than 
that  of  any  other  troops. 

SHALL  WE  TAKE  MARK  TWAIN  SERIOUSLY? 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Mark 
Twain :  An  Inquiry,"  raises  the  delicate  question 
whether  Mark  Twain  should  be  recognized  as  a  prophet 
on  matters  of  serious  import.  He  says,  what  is  un- 
(jiiestionably  true,  that  few  authorities  are  heard  so 
willingly  by  all  sorts  of  men,  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
humorist's  grasp  of  important  facts  and  their  correlation 
Mr.  Howells  cites  the  discussion  of  the  South  African 
situation  in  the  closing  chapters  of  "Following  the 
Ecjuator,"  in  which  Mr.  Clemens  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  military  character  of  the  belligerents  on  either 
side.  Nevertheless,  if  the  older  generation  of  Mark 
Twain's  readers  erred  in  "taking  nothing  in  earnest" 
from  him,  Mr.  Howells  thinks  it  well  to  warn  his 
younger  following  against  taking  everything  in  earnest 
that  he  writes.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  does 
not  help  us  much  in  drawing  the  line. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  by  title  the  remain- 
<ler  of  this  number's  contents,  which  we  have  found 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting:  "What  England 
v)ught  to  Do,"  by  "A  Continental  Observer;"  "Legal 
.Safeguards  of  Sanity,"  by  Dr.  Allan  M.  Hamilton; 
"  Causes  of  the  Conservatism  of  England,"  by  Augustine 
Birrell ;  "Practical  Efficiency  of  the  Banking  Law," 
by  President  J.  B.  Forgan,  of  the  First  National  Bank, 


Chicago;  "Plight  of  the  Democratic  Party,"  by  the 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont ;  "  The  South  and  the  Negro,"  by 
Marion  L.  Dawson  ;  "Substitutes  for  Ship  Subsidies  :  a 
Reply,"  by  A.  R.  Smith  ;  "Sikhism  and  the  Sikhs,"  by 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  and  an  appreciative  sketch  of  "  Vio- 
toria  and  her  Reign,"  by  Lady  Jeune. 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  February  Forum  opens  with  a  paper,  credited 
to  "An  Ex-Democrat,"  on  "The  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Democratic  Party."  The  tone  of  this  writer  is 
distinctly  anti-Bryan,  and  his  only  hope  for  the  future 
success  of  the  party  seems  to  lie  in  the  elimination  of 
the  silver  issue  and  the  partial  retirement  to  the  back- 
ground of  the  tariff  and  trust  questions.  "Imperial- 
ism "  must  be  the  rallying  cry.  The  party's  great  need 
to-day  is  leadership.  "Such  is  the  curious  composition 
of  the  Democratic  party — aristocratic  and  sectional  at 
one  end,  proletarian  and  municipal  at  the  other — that 
any  vital  and  intelligent  direction  of  the  party's  future 
by  the  rank  and  file  seems  out  of  the  question." 

Mr.  Willis  J.  Abbot,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Forum,  urges  the  importance 
ot  natural  monopolies  as  a  political  issue  likely  to  dis- 
place both  silver  and  "imperialism."  He  demands 
more  "radicalism,"  rather  than  less,  in  the  party  plat- 
forms. 

OUR  MILITIA  SYSTEM. 

Gren.  Thomas  M.  Anderson  writes  on  "  Nationaliza- 
tion of  the  State  Guards,"  summing  up  the  objections 
to  our  present  militia  and  volunteer  systems  as  fol- 
lows:  "State  control,  inadequate  appropriations,  the 
election  of  officers,  insufficient  theoretical  and  practical 
training,  and  the  lack  of  a  coordinating  control  by  the 
general  government."  Greneral  Anderson  suggests  a 
militia  system  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Swiss, 
Swedes,  and  Canadians — a  permanent  staff  in  control. 
General  Anderson  advocates  this  plan,  not  because  he 
regards  it  as  ideal,  but  because  he  believes  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  American  people  and  would  be  work- 
able. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  EDUCATION. 

Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  of  Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  writing  on  the  attempts  at  negro  education 
in  the  South,  very  pertinently  says  : 

"  Experiments  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  waste  of 
material.  This  has  doubtless  been  true  in  the  case 
under  consideration.  Too  many  experimental  stations 
have  been  established,  and  much  money  and  material 
utilized.  There  are  to-day  ten  times  as  many  colleges 
and  universities  for  negro  youth  as  the  race,  in  the 
present  state  of  its  material  and  intellectual  poverty, 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  furnish  an  adequate 
constituency  for.  Many  of  the  results  have  been  ex- 
tremely grotesque.  The  inestimable  value  of  the  experi- 
ment, however,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  negro  has 
been  shown  to  possess  a  good  degree  of  intellectual  abil- 
ity. His  acquisitive  faculties  have  been  proved  beyond 
perad venture,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  inquis- 
itive power." 

PORTO  RICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

"The  Status  of  Porto  Ricans  in  Our  Polity"  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Stephen  Pfeil,  who  argues 
that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  international  law,  the  in- 
habitants of  Porto  Rico  became  Americans  the  moment 
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the  treaty  with  Spain  was  ratified.  "They  became 
American  citizens  by  the  same  process  as  did  the  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  California,  Texas,  and  other  terri- 
tory conquered  by  or  ceded  to  us."   • 

NEUTRALIZATION  OF  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Hay- 
Panncefote  Treaty,"  Mr.  James  G.  Whiteley  argues 
against  the  principle  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's amendment  to  the  treaty  and  in  favor  of  com- 
plete neutralization.  To  support  his  contention  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  policy  of  neutralization  contrary 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Mr.  Whiteley  refers  to  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  such  statesmen  as  Clay,  Webster, 
Marcy,  Clayton,  Cass,  Seward,  and  Bayard,  all  of  whom 
upheld  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  neutralization  was  embodied. 

THE  TRADE-UNIONS  AND  ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  Walter  Macarthur  sets  forth  some  of  the  objec- 
tions made  by  the  American  trade-unions  to  compul- 
sory arbitration.  His  argument  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  scheme  of  industrial  arbitration  the  right  of 
dissent  is  denied.  This  produces  a  situation  which,  in 
Mr.  Macarthur's  view,  may  become  intolerable.  If,  in 
certain  circumstances,  resistance  is  the  only  course  com- 
patible with  a  nation's  integrity,  why  should  submis- 
sion be  enjoined  on  the  individual  in  similar  circum- 
stances? To  the  question,  What  is  the  trade-union's 
remedy  for  the  strike  ?  Mr.  Macarthur  makes  the  can- 
did reply  that  it  offers  none.  In  the  scheme  of  labor 
organization  men  cannot  be  compelled  to  agree. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  William  D.  Foulke  relates  some  of  the  va- 
ried incidents  in  the  occupation  of  the  "spellbinder" 
during  a  political  campaign  ;  Maj.  Henry  A.  Greene  con- 
tinues the  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  mounted 
troops,  begun  in  the  November  Forum  by  Mr.  A.  Mau- 
rice Low ;  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Mathers  voices  the  opposition 
to  the  "anti-scalping"  bill  before  Congress ;  Capt.  C.  H. 
Stockton,  U.S.N.,  writes  on  "  Laws  and  Usages  of  War 
at  Sea;"  Mr.  Charles  S.  Newhall  on  "Sheep  and  the 
Forest  Reserves  ;"  Prof.  Richard  Barton  on  "The Dark 
in  Literature ; "  and  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  at- 
tempts an  answer  to  the  question,  "Should  Woman's 
Education  Differ  from  Man's?"  advocating  what  he 
terms  "  coordinate  education  "^.e.,  the  system  followed 
at  Radcliffe,  Barnard,  and  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, as  opposed  to  coeducation  proper. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  article  of  most  timely  interest  in  the  February 
Arena  is  the  one  entitled  "The  Merchant  Seaman 
and  the  Subsidy  Bill,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Macarthur,  the 
editor  of  the  Coast  Seam,erV8  Journal^  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Macarthur  discusses  one  feature  of  the 
subsidy  bill  that  has  been  very  generally  overlooked — 
namely,  the  provision  for  obtaining  seamen  to  serve  in 
a  naval  reserve.  The  importance  of  this  provision 
arises  from  the  present  scarcity  of  seamen  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  naval  service,  and  from  the  further  fact 
that  the  merchant  marine  no  longer  affords  a  source  of 
supply. 

WHERE  IS  THE  AMERICAN  SAILOR? 

.   As  to  the  personnel  of  American  ships'  crews  at  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Macarthur  says : 


"The  number  of  Americans,  native  and  naturalized, 
in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  is  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  employed  in  that  calling.  In  by  far  the  grater 
part,  the  crews  of  American  vessels  are  composed  of 
Scandinavians.  But  an  even  more  suggestive  feature 
of  American  ships'  crews,  especially  when  considered 
in  their  relation  to  the  public  service,  is  their  continual 
deterioration  in  point  of  skill  and  personal  character. 
The  man  of  seamanlike  qualities,  whether  of  American 
or  foreign  nativity,  is  giving  way  to  an  element  inferior 
in  every  respect  to  that  in  the  service  of  other  countries. 
This  fact  is  significant,  as  showing  that  the  problem  in- 
volves not  merely  a  matter  of  nationality,  but  also  a 
consideration  of  the  rules  that  govern  mankind  in  gen- 
eral in  the  choice  of  employment." 

In  Mr.  Macarthur's  opinion,  the  passage  of  the  sub- 
sidy bill,  while  it  might  increase  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  merchant  marine,  would  not  thereby  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  naval  service.  The  bill,  in 
fact,  fails  to  change  the  conditions  under  which  sailors 
are  employed,  under  which  "every  canon  of  justice, 
decency,  and  even  humanity  is  frequently  outraged." 

CITY  OWNERSHIP  OF  STREET   RAILWAYS. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  in  an  article  on  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  street  railways  by  municipalities, 
shows  that  this  movement  has  gained  ground  rapidly 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  ten  years.  Before 
1898  there  was  only  one  public  tram-line  in  the  country. 
From  1893-95  four  cities  began  to  operate  lines.  In 
the  years  1896-98,  ten  more  cities  entered  on  the  same 
experiment,  and  a  short  line  is  operated  by  the  city  of 
London.  Professor  Parsons  estimates,  after  full  inves- 
tigation, that  a  three-cent  fare,  with  transfers,  would 
cover  all  costs,  including  depreciation  and  interest,  in 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia^  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  and  Detroit. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

An  elaborate  paper  giving  "  Theological  Views  of  a 
Layman"  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Jenks; 
Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  in  the  second  of  her  series  of 
articles  on  "The  Criminal  Negro,"  reviews  Southern 
conditions  that  influence  negro  criminality. 


GUNTONS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  leading  article  in  Ghinton^a  for  February  is  on 
the  subject  of  "  *  Trusts'  and  Business  Stability," 
and  is  contributed  by  the  editor.  Among  the  probable 
limitations  to  trustHdevelopment  in  this  country  men- 
tioned by  Professor  Gunton  is  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  securing  sufficiently  able  managerial  ability  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  these  gigantic,  corporations.  In 
this  connection  Professor  Gunton  cites  a  statement' 
credited  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  American  in- 
dustrial  combinations  to  the  effect  that  several  posi- 
tions in  his  organization  commanding  upward  of  $10,000 
a  year  salary  are  vacant  from  sheer  inability  to  find 
men  of  sufficient  talent  and  capacity  for  responsibility 
to  fill  them.  Of  course,  this  difficulty  will  increase  with 
the  attempt  t.o  bring  widely  differing  industries  under 
a  single  management,  and  in  Professor  Gunton's  view 
the  line  of  greatest  economic  efficiency  will  be  found  to 
be  in  the  organization  under  single  management  of  iU' 
dustries  of  very  similar  character.  "  The  nattmd  law 
which  limits  superior  human  ability  to  at  iiiO0t  imo  4ir 
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tliree  distinct  fields  will  be  the  permanent  bar  to  any 
universal  *  trust.* " 

THE  PATRIARCHAL  IDEA  IK  CHINA. 

Mr.  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  writing  on  ''Chinese  Giviliisa- 
tion,"  describes  the  influence  of  the  original  patriarchal 
idea  on  Chinese  social  life.  Every  act  of  the  Chinaman 
is  that  of  the  clan  rather  than  of  himself  as  an  individ- 
ual. ''A  man  cannot  name  his  son  without  consulting 
the  clan.  He  cannot  give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  nor 
sell  his  estate,  nor  change  his  place  of  residence,  nor 
make  his  will,  nor  choose  a  profession,  without  confer- 
ring with  his  relatives."  How  such  a  system  as  this 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  national  progress  is  easily 
seen.  The  individual  has  no  independent  social  exist- 
ence, but  rather  may  be  compared  with  the  cog-wheel 
in  a  complicated  machine.  His  every  act  has  a  disturb- 
ing effect  upon  the  whole  system,  and  so  the  patriarchal 
system  in  China  is  a  real  bar  to  national  progress. 

CHECKS  TO  SPECITLATION. 

In  an  article  on  *' Speculation— An  Incident  in  Nar 
tional  Development,**  Mr.  Joseph  Weare  enumerates 
some  of  the  channels  through  which  surplus  capital 
finds  an  outlet  in  this  era  of  national  prosperity,  and 
points  out  some  of  the  methods  by  which  rash  and  in- 
discriminate speculation  may  be  checked.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  law  requiring  all  corporations  and  stock  com- 
panies to  publish  at  intervals  reports  of  their  resources 
and  liabilities.  Some  plan  of  reorganization  of  the 
banking  system  in  such  a  way  that  hard  times  will  find 
the  banks  better  able  to  meet  the  situation  should  be 
diligently  sought. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Jerome  Dowd  writes  on  ''Strikes  and  Lockouts 
in  North  Carolina;"  Mr.  George  Styles  on  "Electrical 
Development;"  and  there  is  an  unsigned  article  on 
"The  'Ruskin  HalP  Movement,"  inaugurated  in  this 
country  by  the  starting  of  a  school  at  Trenton,  Mo. 


seer  than  a  thinker.  He  Is  netther  aa  indlTidnalist  nor 
a  socialist,  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  a  democrat,  neither 
an  optimist  nor  a  pessimist.  He  is  simply  a  dramatist, 
looking  with  piercing  eyes  at  the  world  of  men  and 
women,  and  translating  into  poetry  this  episode  and  that 
from  the  inexhaustible  i>ageant." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fouillde.  writes  on  "Nietzsche  and  Dar- 
winism;" M.  Camille  Mauclair  on  "Augusts  Rodin: 
His  Decorative  Sculpture,"  and  Prof.  James  Greikie,  of 
Edinburgh,  concludes  his  account  of  "  Mountain  Stroo- 
ture  and  Its  Origin." 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 

OF  the  eight  articles  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Sewanee  Review^  we  have  made  extracts  from 
three  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month."  These  are  Bishop  Gailor's  study  of  General 
Forrest,  Professor  Trent's  paper  on  "A  New  South 
View  of  Reconstruction,"  and  Mr.  S.  S.  P.  Patteson's 
article  on  "The  Political  Isolation  of  the  South." 

An  interesting  character  sketch  of  the  late  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Wilson,  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  later  postmaster- 
general  in  President  Cleveland's  second  Cabinet,  is  con- 
tributed by  James  A.  Quarles.  Professor  Wilson  left 
political  life  to  succeed  Gen.  G.  W.  Custis  Lee  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University.  As  a  mon^ 
nment  to  his  memory,  t^ie  chair  of  economics,  which  he 
instituted  in  the  university,  has  been  amply  endowed. 

In  this  number  there  is  ^  philosophical  study  of 
"  Christian  Mysticism,"  by  Reginald  H.  Starr.  Among 
the  literary  articles  is  a  study  of  "Dryden  After  Two 
Centuries,"  by  the  editor.  Prof.  John  Bell  Henneman, 
and  a  criticism  of  "  Tommy  and  Grizel,"  by  Winfield  P. 
Woolf .  The  first  portion  of  an  elaborate  monograph  <m 
"  Arnold's  Invasion  of  Virginia,"  by  Frauds  R.  Lassitery 
is  also  included  in  this  number. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  February  number  of  the  International Monthr- 
ly  well  maintains  the  reputation  of  that  excellent 
review  for  solid  and  meritorious  articles  of  current  in- 
terest. The  opening  paper  is  a  survey  of  "American 
Interests  in  the  Orient,"  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant, 
whose  writings  on  this  subject  have  attracted  general 
attention  for  some  months  past.  In  concluding  his 
study  of  the  opportunities  for  American  commerce  in 
the  far  East,  Mr.  Conant  remarks :  "  The  United  States 
would  not  need  to  compete  with  the  older  countries  in 
colonization  if  these  countries  would  offer  us  an  oi>en 
market  for  our  surplus  production  of  goods  and  capital ; 
but  the  refusal  to  grant  this  freedom  imposes  upon  us 
the  duty  of  resisting,  even  by  force,  if  the  accidents  of 
national  policy  and  national  honor  require  it,  the  slam- 
ming in  our  faces  of  the  door  of  economic  opportunity 
in  the  Orient." 

THE  REAL  IBSEN. 

Dr.  William  Archer  characterizes  Ibsen  as  a  master 
poet.  "He  is  a  great  creator  of  men  and  women,  a 
great  explorer  of  the  human  heart,  a  great  teller  of 
stories,  a  great  inventor  and  manipulator  of  those '  situa> 
tions,'  those  conjunctures  and  crises,  in  which  human 
nature  throws  off  its  conventional  integuments  and  ex- 
presses itself  at  its  highest  potency.    He  is  more  of  a 


THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

THE  January  number  of  the  AmeHca/n  Historioal 
Review  opens  with  the  address  of  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  at  the  dedication  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society's  building,  at  Madison,  Octo- 
ber 19, 1900.  The  address  is  entitled  "  The  Sifted  Grain 
and  the  Grain  Sifters,"  and  is  devoted  to  a  scholarly 
and  interesting  review  of  American  historical  litera- 
ture. 

THE  "LEGEND"  OF  MARCUS  WHITlfAN. 

The  present  generation  has  so  often  read  or  heard 
the  story  of  "how  Marcus  Whitman  saved  Oregon" 
that  Prof.  Edward  G.  Bourne's  attack  on  some  of  the 
essential  portions  of  what  he  terms  the  Whitman 
"legend"  causes  a  shock  of  surprise.  Whether  Dr. 
Whitman  saved  Or^^n  or  not  may  be  regarded  as  still 
an  open  question,  but  it  is  Professor  Bourne's  ooxiten- 
tion  that  he  could  not  have  saved  it  in  the  manner  here- 
tofore related  by  his  biographers.  That  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  influence  Webster  or  any  of  the  Washington 
officials  to  retain  the  Territory  of  Oregon  for  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  contemporary  evidence,  indeed, 
that  Dr.  Whitman  visited  Washington  at  alL  His 
ftunoos  winter  Journey  from  Orison  to  the  Atlantic 
ooa«tirwinade,it  ia^trne^ai  xolated;  Imt  It waswith 
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the  object  of  persuading  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  continue  the  mission 
work  in  which  Whitman  was  engaged.  Professor 
Bourne  cites  many  documents  to  sustain  his  thesis,  and 
seems  to  make  a  strong  case, — all  of  which  in  no  de- 
gree belittles  the  heroic  services  of  Whitman  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  missions  in  Oregon,  or  the  glory  of 
his  martyrdom  in  that  cause. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  writes  on  "Mirabeau's  Secret 
Mission  to  Berlin ; "  President  James  B.  Angell,  re- 
cently our  minister  to  Turkey,  on  "  The  Turkish  Capitu- 
lations," and  Mr.  Carl  Becker  on  "  Nominations  in  Co- 
lonial New  York." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  February  is  well  up 
to  the  high  level  which  it  has  maintained  for  the 
last  few  months.  We  have  dealt  with  two  of  the  arti- 
cles elsewhere.  The  most  notable  is  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart  on  "China  and  Non-China."  There  will  also  be 
found  among  the  "Leading  Articles"  "Calchas"*  pa- 
per on  "  The  Crux  in  South  Africa." 

RAILWAY-REFORMING— m  BAGDAD. 

The  first  article  in  the  number  is  a  satire  on  British 
railway  administration,  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  It 
is  written  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
but  even  Mr.  Kipling's  genius  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
task  of  making  a  board  of  railway  directors  blush.  We 
give  the  following  extract,  however,  to  show  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's method  of  dealing  with  the  non-transferable- 
ticket  absurdity : 

''By  the  merit  of  this  white  bond  it  is  permitted  to 
such  an  one,  the  son  of  such  an  one,  to  enter  into  such 
and  such  an  one  of  my  engines,  and  to  sit  in  the  place 
appointed  for  such  as  hold  the  white  bonds,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  and  such  a  place. 

"But  it  is  forbidden  to  such  an  one  to  linger  more 
than  a  day  after  that  he  has  purchased  the  bond ;  nor 
may  he  give  away  the  bond  even  to  his  maternal  uncle, 
but  must  stritstly  seat  himself  at  the  hour  appointed. 

"  Moreover,  I  take  Allah  to  witness  that  I  wash  my 
hands  thrice  of  all  that  may  befall  this  person,  either  by 
the  sloth  and  negligence  of  my  Afrits,  or  by  the  sloth 
and  negligence  of  any  other  Afrits,  or  by  the  errors  of 
any  of  the  creatures  of  Allah  1 " 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

Mrs.  Crawford  writes  a  short  article  upon  Coventry 
Patmore,  in  which  she  brings  into  sharp  contrast  his 
mystical  ideas  of  matrimony  with  his  uncompromising 
assertion  of  the  dominance  of  the  husband.  She  quotes 
the  following  utterance  of  Patmore's :  "The  Pagan 
who  simply  believed  in  the  myth  of  Jupiter,  Alcmena, 
and  Hercules,  much  more  he  who  had  been  initiated 
into  the  unspeakable  names  of  Bacchus  and  Persephone, 
knew  more  of  living  Christian  doctrine  than  any  *  Chris- 
tian' who  refuses  to  call  Mary  the  *  Mother  of  God."' 
Patmore's  biographer  says  that  the  poet  possessed  a  far 
deeper  insight  into  the  feminine  soul  than  is  given  to 
any  but  very  few  men.  Mrs.  Crawford  says  she  thinks 
it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he  never  gave  a 
thought  to  the  feminine  soul  save  in  its  relation  to  men. 
The  wife  was  believed  to  be  an  angel  in  the  house,  but 
always  on  condition  of  her  remaining  within,  and  of 
spending  her  life  seated  at  the  foot  of  her  lord. 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  George  Paston  publishes  some  very  characteris- 
tic "Eighteenth  Century  Love  Letters"  between  a 
long-forgotten  Mr.  John  Tweddell  and  Isabel  Gunning, 
a  cousin  of  the  famous  beauties.  The  short  story  is  by 
Maarten  Maartens.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  on  Mr. 
Frazer's  "Golden  Bough." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  February  Contemporary  is  a  full  number, 
though  with  few  exceptionally  eminent  articles. 
Noticed  elsewhere  is  Mrs.  Crawford's  paper  on  the 
Queen,  and  Mr.  Townsend's  negative  study  of  Europe's 
influence  on  Asia. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  LORD  WOLSELEY. 

"Nemo"  says  of  England's  late  commander-in-chief: 
"September  1,  1899,  before  the  war  began,  the  British 
establishment  was  161,000  men,  and  on  September  1, 1900, 
that  establishment  was  354,000  men.  I  do  not  say  that 
with  that  marvelous  result  the  life-work  of  one  man 
alone  is  to  be  credited.  I  do  say  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Lord  Wolseley  we  should  have  had  no  such  army  at 
all ;  that  he,  and  he  only,  has  fought  through  opposition 
that  would  have  cowed  almost  any  other  man,  and  has 
been  the  one  efficient  cause." 

On  becoming  commander-in-chief  he  made  the  Glas- 
gow speech  which  roused  the  nation  and  forced  the  gov- 
ernment to  larger  preparations.  For  thus  forcing  their 
hand,  the  writer  alleges,  they  have  now  turned  him  out. 

THE  STATE  AS  SOCIAL  PROVIDENCE. 

Sir  Edmund  Vemey  holds  up  the  Canadian  Grovem- 
ment  as  a  model  for  state-fostering  of  agriculture :  in 
establishing  experimental  farms,  finding  the  most  favor- 
able time  for  sowing,  hybridizing  fruit  and  gain,  free 
testing  of  seeds,  free  analysis  of  manures  and  soils,  lec- 
turing tours  of  expert  advisers,  etc. — all  at  a  cost  of 
only  $75,000  a  year.  Mr.  Gilbert  Slater,  writing  on  "  Co- 
operators,  the  State  and  the  Housing  Question,"  calls 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  CoOper- 
ators  at  Woolwich,  who  are  now  building  8,500  houses, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  clamoring  for  municipal 
building  on  similar  lines.  One  great  reason  for  high 
rents  in  crowded  centers  is  that  building  is,  as  a  rule, 
still  a  "  small  industry."  Production  on  the  large  scale 
under  municipal  or  cooperative  auspices  would  be  more 
economical.  To  reduce  rent  still  further  the  writer 
supports  the  plea  for  "a  total  remission  of  taxation  on 
the  raw  material  of  shelter,"  or,  at  least,  that  the  treas- 
ury should  pay  half  the  rates  on  the  homes  of  the  work- 
ers. Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff  pleads  for  the  separation  of 
the  post-oflQce  savings-bank  from  the  treasury,  and  for 
its  freedom  to  invest  its  deposits,  like  other  banks,  for 
the  benefit  of  depositors. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  SECOND  COMING. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Cairns  takes  exception  to  the  criticisms  of 
J.  S.  Mill  and  Mazzini,  that  Christianity  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  claims  of  public  life.  After  recalling  the 
prophetic  background  to  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d,  Mr. 
Cairns  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  Second  Advent.    He  says : 

"  In  His  teaching  regarding  it  1  believe  that  Christ  is 
really  saying,  *I  have  not  yet  had  My  say  out,  and  1  am 
coming  to  say  it  and  to  do  it.  I  have  come  in  weakneM, 
but  I  am  coming  again  in  glory,  and  in  power.    Ili«ve 
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about  among  the  weak  and  obscure,  and  I  have 
ith  common  human  personal  interests,  duties, 
ivileges  of  the  individual  soul ;  but  1  have  a 
o,  for  the  great  rulers,  the  great  nations,  the 
lorial  institutions  of  society — slavery,  property, 
rce,  and  war.  I  am  coming  to  master  and  pene- 
lese  great  spheres  by  My  providence,  My  spirit, 
'  truth.  I  shall  then  deal  with  the  life  of  nations 
iety,  and  shall  lay  My  hand  upon  them  for  God. 
•t  speak  of  these  things  yet,  for  Mine  hour  is  not 
le,  and  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.'" 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

lel  Maude  presses  for  a  national  military  reform 
vould  include  many  most-needed  social  reforms. 
>r  breed  of  men  is  wanted  for  soldiers.  There- 
)  recommends  linking  volunteering  with  techni- 
cation  and  the  university  extension  movement ; 
J  and  feeding  of  board-school  children  ;  dealing 
ely  with  unsanitary  areas  in  large  towns,  and  a 
of  feeding  wives  and  children  of  men  thrown 
employment  by  war. 

ssian  publicist  chats  somewhat  discursively  on 
1  policy  relative  to  the  **open  door,"  which  he 
prizes  as  vacillating.  Mr.  William  Graham  re- 
Ir.  Leslie  Stephen's  "  English  Utilitarians."  Mr. 
t  Paul  writes  forcibly  on  "The  Decline  of  the 
ment." 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

13  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  contains  ten 
irticles.  The  number  opens  with  a  paper  on 
Jauses  of  the  American  Civil  War,"  of  which  the 
regards  the  material  interest  of  the  South,  estl- 
at  $1,250,000,000,  as  the  chief.  The  fact  that  the 
;t  double  that  sum  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
ccellent  tribute  to  the  merits  of  arbitration,  even 
rnal  disputes.  The  reviewer  incidentally  ex- 
the  opinion  that  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  Anglo- 
)f  the  century. 

FOX-nUNTING. 

iteresting  article  for  sportsmen  is  that  on  "The 
listory  of  Fox-Hunting."  Probably  few  people 
aat  fox-hunting,  which  in  the  speeches  of  bucolic 
iians  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  England's 
(ss,  only  dates  back  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
iewer  says  that  it  is  being  gradually  superseded 
isant-shooting. 

vould  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  golden  age  of 
iting  is  over.  Hounds,  horses,  and  huntsmen 
robably  never  better  than  they  are  now.  But 
e  of  the  country  is  changing.  The  golden 
ied  from  the  end  of  Mr.  Meynell's  career  to  the 
Now  railways  have  turned  some  of  the  fairest 
B  of  England  into  the  likeness  of  a  gridiron ; 
everywhere  being  more  generally  used  for  fen- 
rposes  ;  foxes  must  give  way  before  the  increased 
of  pheasants  for  shooting." 

NGWILL'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  LONDON  OF  TO-DAY. 

article  on  "Fiction  and  Politics,"  the  reviewer 
le  following  tribute  to  Mr.  ZangwilPs  skill  in 
g  contemporary  P^nglish  politics  in  his  "Mantle 

h." 

one  who  has  lived  in  London  for  the  last  two 
ill  fail  to  recognize  liow  completely  Mr.  Zang- 
j  expressed  the  feelings  bred  in  many  minds  by 


the  debanch  of  martial  and  patriotic  sentiment  by  the 
manifestations  of  that  *■  jolly  music-hall  public '  with 
whom  Broser  was  as  popular  as  the  great  Vance ;  by 
the  drunken  and  indecent  orgies  which  did  duty  for 
national  rejoicings  when  the  Volunteers  returned  to 
the  City  ;  by  the  brutal  craving  for  details  of  carnage, 
the  ungenerous  exultation  over  a  defeated  enemy,  the 
dishonorable  imputations  of  dishonor,  and,  most  of  all, 
by  the  temper  which  condones  all  this  effervescence  of 
unwholesome  gases  in  the  hope  that  the  public  in  this 
enthusiasm  for  war  will  cheerfully  foot  the  biggest  bill." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  do  not  require  quotation.  There  is 
an  article  on  Cromwell,  whom  the  reviewer  regards  as 
the  greatest  of  all  Englishmen;  an  article  on  "Our 
South  African  Troubles  ; "  an  article  on  "  Landscape  in 
Painting  and  Poetry,"  and  another  on  Velasquez. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  resembles  most  of  the  other 
English  reviews  in  putting  army  reform  in  the 
forefront.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Bagot^s 
description  of  the  Sicilian  Maffla. 

ROUMANIA  AND  HER  JEWS. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  other  articles  is  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare's  paper  entitled  "  Roumania  as  a  Persecuting 
Power."  Roumanians  independence  was  only  assented 
to  by  the  powers  on  condition  that  she  would  reverse 
the  edicts  against  the  Jews  which  disgraced  her  statute- 
book.  In  spit-e  of  this,  Mr.  Conybeare  shows  that  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  has  increased  and  is  increasing 
in  severity.  There  are  about  270,000  Jews  in  Roumania, 
who  are  not  only  deprived  of  all  civic  rights,  but  are 
subject  to  the  grossest  form  of  religious  persecution. 
They  are  driven  from  the  schools,  they  cannot  hold 
commissions  in  the  army,  they  are  restricted  in  teach- 
ing their  religion,  and  have  had  their  trade  ruined. 
They  are  not  even  taken  into  the  hospitals,  except  when 
the  sanitary  interests  of  the  Christian  population  de- 
mand* it.  AH  professions  are  barred  to  them.  The 
Roumanian  Government  nominally  aims  its  legislation 
against  "aliens,"  but  Mr.  Conybeare  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  by  alien  is  meant  Jew,  for  the  Christian 
subjects  of  foreign  powers  are  free  from  persecution. 

NICARAGUA. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  laughs  to  scorn  those  English 
writers  who  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  withdraw  an  inch  from 
its  policy  in  regard  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  As  to  the 
hope  of  getting  compensation  from  America,  he  says : 

**  Let  no  man  run  away  with  the  foolish  notion  that 
to  compensate  for  the  amended  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
the  United  States  will  make  concessions  to  reach  an 
understanding  in  regard  to  Canada.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Any  one  who  talks  that  way  does  not  know  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  same  spirit  of  opposition  which  made 
the  Senate  amend  the  treaty  will  make  it  determined 
to  reach  no  settlement  unless  it  appears  that  America 
gains  by  it.  There  will  be  no  surrender  of  territory  or 
permission  to  Canada  to  own  a  i>ort  on  the  Lynn  Canal.  • 
It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  settle  all  difficulties  in 
this  simple  and  satisfactory  manner;  but  no  man, 
unless  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  Mark  Tapley  phi- 
losophy, will  urge  the  acceptance  by  the  Britifth  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  amended   Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  to  be 
balanced  by  a  quid  pro  qtto." 

THE  BRITISH  PASSION  FOR  STOCK-JOBBING. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  writes,  apropos  of  the  London  and 
Globe  failure,  on  "  Stock- Jobbing  Companies."  The 
evil,  he  says,  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  such  companies, 
the  way  they  are  carried  on  being  invariable  and  inevi- 
table. 

"  Stock-jobbing  companies  have  to  be  strangled  in  the 
cradle  if  they  are  to  be  got  rid  of  at  all.  Once  organized 
and  launched  on  their  plunging  career,  there  is  no 
stopping  them  until  they  reach  the  end  of  their  tether. 
It  is  not  the  promoters  and  wire-pullers  alone  that  have 
to  be  restrained.  They  might  soon  be  curbed  were  it 
not  for  the  mob  of  speculative  shareholders  who  rally 
round  them  and  fight  for  them  to  the  last  ditch.  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright  would  be  a  mere  Mantalini  were  it 
not  for  his  ten  thousand  and  odd  infatuated  dupes.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  as  well  as  a  thankless  task 
to  try  to  undeceive  them.  They  can  never  have  experi- 
ence enough  of  the  sheep-shearing  process  to  satisfy 
them.  In  vain  are  they  reasoned  with  and  shown  that 
finance  like  that  of  the  Globe  Corporation  does  not  give 
them  even  half  the  chances  they  would  have  at  Monte 
Carlo.  Apparently,  they  will  go  on  to  the  bitter  end, 
losing  their  money  and,  worse  still,  becoming  incapable 
of  any  kind  of  business  which  has  no  gambling  excite- 
ment in  it." 

SPAIN. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland  writes  interestingly  on  the  "  Out- 
look in  Spain."  For  the  Spanish  people  he  has  every 
hope,  for  the  Spanish  Government  none.  All  Spanish 
history  is  a  protest  against  misgovernment. 

"Spanish  intellect  is  >>ecoming  pervious  to  modem 
ideas— so  long  shrouded  from  its  perspective.  They  are 
quickening  the  aspirations  of  popular  Catalonia.  The 
tawny  Catalan  operatives — proud,  reserved,  yet  with 
daring  and  restless  energy  glittering  in  their  steel-blue 
eyes — are  consumed  by  republican  fervor.  They  consti- 
tute a  dangerous  element, — never.  Napoleon  alleged, 
had  he  met  a  race  with  larger  powers  of  resistance.  The 
devotion  of  the  sturdy  Basque  peasant  is  pro.verbial. 
Asturias  and  the  Balearic  Islands  are  peopled  by  an 
honest  and  healthy  agricultural  folk ;  while  the  de- 
spised Gallegos  train  into  brave  and  hardy  soldiers.  A 
tourist  who  derives  his  ideas  of  the  Spanish  people  from 
the  careless  Adaluces,  or  from  the  Castilians,  gains  but 
little  perception  of  the  human  material  on  which  may 
be  built  up  a  regenerated  nation." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

PERHAPS  the  most  notable  paper  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Westminster  is  one  in  "The  Inde- 
pendent Section,"  by  Mr.  Horace  C.  Garrod,  on  "The 
Break-up  of  the  Party  System  "  in  England. 

WHAT  SHOULD  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  PARTY? 

He  traces  the  break-up  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
great  party  leaders,  Lord  BeaconsAeld  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  to  the  Home  Rule  split.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Garrod  pleads  for : 

"Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should 
not  the  experiment  of  a  government  composed  of  the 
best  elements  and  combining  the  best  principles  of  both 
parties  be  tried  ?  In  no  way  so  auspicious  can  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century  be  heralded  ;  in  no  way  more 


fitting  can  the  glory  of  the  greatest  reign  in  the  annals 
of  a  great  country  be  consummated.  The  war  has  shown 
that  on  the  sounding  of  the  call  to  arms  we  are  one 
people,  and  not  merely  two  parties.  Surely,  when  the 
menace  of  external  danger  is  removed,  the  sentiment  of 
national  unity  which  it  has  fostered  will  remain*  The 
privileges  of  empire  must  be  shared,  and  the  obligations 
of  empire  borne,  by  an  undivided  nation.  The  fondest 
dream  of  patriots,  and  the  highest  ideal  of  statesmen— 
a  national  party — has  been,  to  some  extent,  realized  by 
the  Unionist  alliance.  The  party  which  has  passed  a 
practically  free  Education  Act  and  a  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  which  is  pledg3d  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  old-age  pensions,  can  certainly  not  be  said  to 
be  so  uncompromising  in  its  Toryism  as  to  prohibit  any 
common  attempt  at  social  reform  between  itself  and 
the  Liberals." 

"  WOMAN-LIBERALISM." 

Frances  Tyrrell  -  Gill  writes  with  enthusiasm  on 
"  Woman-Liberalism  "—a  new  recruit  to  the  ranks  of 
the  much-hyphenated  army.  She  insists  that  "Liber- 
alism is  entwined  with  the  very  nature  of  woman." 
She  also  insists  on  "woman's  fervor  for  work"  as  "a 
very  saving  balm,"  and  recommends  that  at  the  present 
juncture  "all  her  potency  to  aid  the  Liberal  party" 
should  be  called  into  play,  especially  in  "  the  vivifying 
power  of  the  spoken  word."    She  concludes  : 

"  There  are  now  in  England  alone  hundreds  of  women 
of  the  very  best  strain  who  are  deeply  deploring  the  at- 
titude of  the  public  mind  toward  at  least  one  great 
national  question— that  of  the  South  African  war.  Yet, 
beyond  standing  fast  by  their  own  principles  and  giving 
both  material  means  and  sympathy  to  movements  in 
favor  of  obtaining  a  juster  disposition  of  things,  they 
do  not  appear  to  strive  actively  to  make  their  opinions 
known.  Has  not  the  time  come  when  woman  should 
herself  initiate  a  scheme  of  helpfulness,  and  thus  give 
to  Liberalism  a  proof  of  the  fervor  of  her  belief  ?" 

LAYS  OP  THE  TEUTON  AND  THE  GAEL. 

The  general  reader  who  is  not  too  highly  stmng  on 
political  questions  will  probably  find  most  interesting 
two  literary  papers,  one  by  Maurice   Todhunter  on 
"  German  Wayside  Flowers,"  the  other  by  Alice  L.  Mil- 
ligan  on  "  Some  Notable  Irish  Elegies."   Mr.  Todhunter 
selects  for  appreciative  notice  the  poem  of  Uhland — ^the 
Grerman  Wordsworth ;   Platen — standing  nearest  the 
old  Greek  temper,  yet  reconciling  "  Gremiithstiefe  "  with 
"softer  sanctity  of  form,"  and  Geibel,  "  foremost  singer 
of  the  era  of  William  the  Steadfast."    Miss  Milligaa 
gives  appetizing  glimpses  of  the  old  Gaelic  literature. 
She  declares  that  the  line  of  Gaelic  elegists  is  not  ex- 
tinct, but  remarks  that  the  Pamell  movement  which- 
swept  the  country  found  no  voice  in  song  until  its  leader 
was  buried. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Reflections  on  the  competing  claims  of  imperialism. 
and  liberty,  and  on  the  causes  and  conditions  of  Tmifi^fi 
famine,  supply  the  material  of  two  papers  signed  only 
with  initials. 

Mr.  James  Arthur  Gibson  enlarges  on  the  Talne  of 
open  windows  in  a  house  all  the  year,  and  repiobatei$ 
the  deadly  fear  of  draught. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Maddock  makes  "an  excursion  into  the 
debatable  land,"  headed  "Materialism  and  the  Un- 
knowable." He  pleads  for  a  new  materialism  which 
finds  in  matter  the  cause  and  in  mind  the  e£foct» 
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CORNHILL. 

THE  February  number  of  ComhUl  confronts  the 
reader  with  much  that  stirs  pathos.  A  slip  pre- 
fixed on  the  death  of  the  Queen  reprints  what  Thack- 
eray wrote  on  the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  mutatis 
mutandis.  Then  follow  two  poems  :  the  first  by  an 
authoress  deprived  of  bodily  power  and  use  of  speech, 
only  able  to  communicate  her  thought  by  pointing  to 
the  letters  on  an  alphabetical  card  ;  she  addresses  her 
husband  in  lines  of  devout  resignation  anticipating  the 
time  "When  Life  in  Death  has  Conquered  Death  in 
liife;"  the  second  is  his  reply.  "More  Light  on  St. 
Helena,"  by  Miss  Pleydell,  brings  out  more  clearly  the 
misery  of  Napoleon's  death  ;  not  till  a  post-mortem  re- 
vealed the  fact  was  it  known  that  he  had  died  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Fitchett's  "  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny "  is  told 
with  characteristic  vigor  and  vividness.  He  says  :  "  If 
some  great  writer,  with  full  knowledge  and  a  pen  of 
fire,  could  write  the  story  of  what  was  dared  and  suf- 
fered by  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  at  a  hundred 
scattered  posts  throughout  the  Northwest  Provinces, 


in  the  early  stages  of  the  mutiny,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  moving  and  heroic  tales  in  human  records.''  He 
mentions,  without  reprobation,  the  blowing  of  Hindus 
from  British  guns. 

A  chatty  chronicle,  called  "A  Londoner's  Logbook," 
mentions  a  vicar  whose  faith,  nearly  upset  by  "  Robert 
Elsmere,"  had  been  restored  by  "Lux  Mundi."  He  re- 
pudiates the  old-fashioned  designations  of  High,  Low, 
and  Broad  ;  but,  if  pressed,  coyly  avows  himself  of  **  the 
Deep  Church." 

"Anglo-Africanus"  recounts  his  experiences  "voyag- 
ing with  Boers  on  a  GJerman  mail-boat."  He  discovers 
"how  passionate  had  become  the  craving  of  the  patri- 
otic Hollander  for  the  creation  of  a  great  Dutch-speak- 
ing republic  in  South  Africa,  where  the  Batavian  lan- 
guage and  nationality  might  be  perpetuated  long  after 
the  little  parent  land  may  have  been  swallowed  up  in  a 
Teutonic  empire."  The  writer  suggests  that  "  recogni- 
tion of  the  language  might  not  avail  as  in  Canada  to 
soothe  racial  susceptibilities  and  abate  national  ran- 


cor. 
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Mr.  George  M.  Smith  recalls  among  "lawful  pleas- 
ures" his  adventures  as  defendant  in  certain  libel  suits. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MCOURANT  contributes  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
,  Mondcs  for  January  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
the  relations  between  foreigners  and  the  Chinese,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
Chinaman  is  an  extremely  practical,  patient,  and 
thoughtful  spirit,  joined  to  a  poor  and  impersonal  im- 
agination. The  patriarchal  period  suggested  to  the 
Chinese  the  first  regular  organization  of  the  family, 
based  upon  filial  reverence ;  and  though  that  is  long 
ago,  they  have  not  sought  for  anything  else.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  to-day  exactly  what  their  fore- 
fathers were  two  hundred  years  ago,  even  perhaps  the 
same  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Confucius.  The 
slight  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  social 
organization,  such  as  the  rural  communes  and  the  com- 
mercial corporations,  have  all  been  based  upon  a  form 
of  the  family  bond.  To  foreigners  China  is  not  essen- 
tially hostile  ;  her  civilization  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  presence  of  Western  people  within  her  borders,  and 
the  Confucian  ethics  actually  exhibit  remarkable  coin- 
cidences and  parallelisms  with  Christianity.  The  les- 
son drawn  by  M.  Courant  is  that  Western  novelties 
should  be  introduced  very  gradually,  and  that,  instead 
of  outraging  the  Chinaman's  deepest  prejudices,  appeal 
should  rather  be  made  to  the  strongly  practical  side  of 
his  nature.  M.  Courant  recognizes  the  difticulty  of 
exacting  such  care  and  patience  from  traders  and  busi- 
ness people  in  a  hurry  to  gjrow  rich ;  he  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  frreatest  hopes  of  the  semi-European 
education  now  being  given  to  a  number  of  selected 
Chinese  youths  by  the  missionaries— that  is  to  say,  the 
Catholic  ones.  Of  Protestant  missionaries,  M.  Courant 
does  not  seem  to  think  very  much — indeed,  he  says  that 
the  very  essence  of  Protestantism,  the  lack  of  a  hierar- 
chy, and  the  principle  of  free  inquiry,  are  both  opposed 
to  the  Chinese  nature. 

SALT. 

M.  Dastre  has  one  of  his  extremely  solid  and  inform- 
ing papers  on  salt,  and  especially  the  salt  of  theSahftra, 


Of  the  physiological  need  for  salt  in  the  human  body 
he  gives  the  usual  examples,  drawn  from  sacred  and 
profane  history.  So  universal  is  salt  that  it  has  from 
time  to  tim*i  served  instead  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
barter,  and  .  t  is  from  this  use  of  it  that  we  obtain  our 
word  "salary."  M.  Dastre  goes  on  to  deal  with  the 
prospects  of  finding  salt  in  large  quantities  in  the  Sa- 
hara, and  not  only  what  is  commonly  called  salt,  but 
various  alkali  mineral  deposits  which  are  used  in  the 
arts.  The  old  hypothesis  that  the  Sahara  was  at  one 
time  a  sea  has  now  been  given  up,  and  it  is  recognized 
that  this  desert  exhibits  a  variety  of  formations  of  dif- 
ferent geological  periods. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  POPE. 

The  Marquis  de  Gabriac  continues  his  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  years  from  1878  to  1880,  when  he 
was  French  ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  dealing  more 
particularly  with  the  question  of  the  elections  to  the 
sacred  college.  It  is  well  known  that  the  various  Cath- 
olic powers  in  Europe  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
as  many  representatives  as  possible  in  the  cardinalate. 
M.  de  Gabriac^s  efforts  to  obtain  an  extra  hat  for  France 
have  no  great  interest  for  us,  but  he  well  describes  the 
impression  produced  in  Rome  by  the  elevation  of  Dr. 
Newman  to  the  sacred  college.  The  other  appoint- 
ments, too,  exhibited  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
to  modify  the  overwhelming  Italian  majority  of  cardi- 
nals. M.  de  Gabriac,  indeed,  in  writing  to  his  chief  at 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  attributes  to  his  Holiness 
the  intention  of  giving  gradually  an  absolute  majority 
to  foreigners,  that  is  to  say,  to  non-Italians.  A  Papacy 
which  becomes  more  and  more  Italian  would,  after  a 
brief  interval,  be  no  more  than  a  bishopric  of  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Gabriac  argues,  a  pontiff  who 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  whole  Catholic  world  could 
always  command  the  profound  respect  of  the  Italians 
themselves.  In  a  subsequent  conversation  with  the 
Pope,  M.  de  Gabriac  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself 
that  his  account  of  the  situation  was  right.  Side  by 
side  with  this  policy,  M.  de  Gabriac  says  that  the  Pope 
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proceeded  to  alter  the  personnel  of  his  representatives 
at  the  principal  foreign  courts  ;  Leo  recalled  almost  all 
the  important  nuncios  and  substituted  his  own  nomi- 
nees, who  were  men  of  greater  worth  and  distinction. 
As  M.  de  Gabriac  says,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
prejudices  of  the  Holy  Father  is  a  horror  of  mediocrity. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

M.  R.  G.  L6vy  contributes  an  article  on  the  cost  of 
the  Boer  war,  which  he  studies  in  its  proper  relation  to 
the  whole  position  of  British  finance.  It  may  be  per- 
missible to  quote  a  few  of  his  weighty  sentences  : 

"England  is  plunged  in  an  adventure  In  which  her 
best  friends  regretted  to  see  her  engaged.  The  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
American  States  when,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
colonists  rebelled  against  the  mother  country  and  sep- 
arated themselves  from  her  in  order  not  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  she  claimed  to  impose  upon  them.  But 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  is  yet  more  grave.  The  mar 
jority  of  American  colonists  were  English  by  race,  and 
did  not  nourish  against  the  mother  country  the  terrible 
hatred  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Boers,  and  which, 
instead  of  disappearing  as  sometimes  happens  after 
wars  which  are  followed  by  a  loyal  and  frankly  observed 
peace,  has  been  revived  by  the  repeated  attacks  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
South  Africa." 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  surrender  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal 
after  Majuba  Hill  were  examples  of  a  policy  which  did 
not  diminish  the  greatness  or  the  prestige  of  Great 
Britain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  that  country  to 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  as  a  power  which  was  not 
guided  solely  by  ambition,  and  won  for  her  the  praise  of 
the  liberals  of  all  countries.  Never,  continues  this  ex- 
pert, did  the  economic  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  reach 
so  vigorous  a  development  than  in  the  days  when,  aban- 
doning an  aggressive  policy,  she  contented  herself  with 
an  army  and  a  navy  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  her 
colonial  territory  and  her  mercantile  marine ;  and  he 
concludes  by  pointing  out  that  already  the  war  has 
wiped  off  the  results  of  twenty  years'  economy  in  the 
paying  off  of  the  national  debt.    And  he  continues  : 

"All  these  difficulties  spring  up  at  a  moment  when 
the  commercial  competition  of  Germany  and  the  indus- 
trial competition  of  America  press  the  English  hard, 
and  dispute  with  them— often  successfully— the  markets 
of  which  they  thought  they  possessed  the  uncontested 
supremacy.    The  sky  of  Albion  is  full  of  clouds." 

In  fact,  her  finances,  he  says,  have  suffered  the 
gravest  shock  that  they  have  sustained  for  more  than  a 
century  in  the  economic  reaction  of  the  South  African 
war ;  and  the  London  market  and  the  commerce  of  the 
United  E^ingdom  cannot  but  be  seriously  affected  by  it. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  January  numbers  of  La  Revue  contain  articles 
which,  though  excellent  fh  them.selves,  are  in- 
tended more  specially  for  French  readers  than  is  usually 
the  case.  M.  Henry  B^ringer's  two  long  and  exhaust- 
ive articles  on  the  historical  development  of  the  genius 
of  France  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  students. 

More  interesting  to  the  general  reader  is  M.  Duquet's 
article  on  "The  Legend  of  von  Moltke,"  in  which  he 
greatly  depreciates  that  general.  M.  Duquet  cannot 
think  how  he  either  acquired  his  great  reputation,  or. 


having  acquired  it,  how  he  could  maintain  it.  His  com- 
parison of  Moltke  and  Napoleon  is  most  unfavorable  to 
the  Prussian  general.  Moltke,  besides  making  endless 
strategic  blunders,  was  apt  to  be  absent  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  most  needed. 

Another  article  of  very  general  interest  is  M  Forest's 
account  of  "Anti-militarism  in  Germany,"  which  con- 
tains many  satirical  remarks  leveled  at  the  plumed 
head  of  the  German  Emperor,  "  impregnated  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones  with  the  military  spirit  in  its  most 
objectionable  form."  M.  Forest  ascribes  to  the  severe 
and  often  brutal  treatment  of  German  soldiers  the 
growth,  to  an  extent  apparently  highly  alarming  to  the 
authorities,  of  socialism  in  the  ranks  of  the  German 
army.  A  relentless  war  is  waged  against  the  heresy, 
but  still  it  grows.  On  the  whole  the  paper  is  very  read- 
able, and  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  spiced  with  satire. 

Other  articles  are  on  "Recent  Revelations  of  Biblical 
Antiquities," — extremely  interesting,  though  at  times 
the  antiquity  of  the  discoveries  is  almost  incredible, — 
"The  Modern  Chinese  Novel,"  and  "The  Great-Nephews 
and  Nieces  of  Napoleon  I." 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

IN  the  Nuova  Antologia  (January  16)  Professor 
Lombroso  accuses  his  compatriots  of  anti-Ital- 
ianism.  Nothing,  he  declares,  he  dislikes  so  much  as 
Chauvinism  or  anti-Semitism,  which  is  usually  a  form 
of  exaggerated  nationalism  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  protests  against  what  he  considers  the  widely-spread 
habit  of  crying  down  everything  Italian.  There  is  a 
passion  for  cosmopolitanism  in  Italy  just  now.  In  art, 
in  literature,  in  science,  in  commerce — everything 
Italian  is  decried,  and  nothing  admired  save  what  is 
imported  from  beyond  the  Alps.  The  great  scientist 
points  out  what  a  serious  injury  is  being  done  to  the 
country  by  these  means,  and  pleads  for  greater  justice. 
His  accusations,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned, 
receive  some  support  from  the  previous  number  of 
the  Antologiaj  in  which  appears  a  most  laudatory 
notice  of  Rostand's  "L'Aiglon,"  and  a  critical  article 
by  D.  Oliva,  on  Italian  fiction  of  the  past  year,  which 
clearly  indicates  how  closely  French  models  are  imi- 
tated. The  deputy,  L.  Luzzatti,  writes  on  "Science 
and  Faith  in  the  Mind  of  Charles  Darwin,"  his  object 
being  to  show  that  Darwin  was  far  less  atheistic  than 
many  of  his  enemies  and  some  of  his  disciples  have 
asserted. 

The  Clvlltd  Cattolica  prints  in  full  the  Pope's  letter 
to  Cardinal  Richard,  and  protests  energetically  against 
the  associations  bill  now  before  the  French  Chamber. 
It  also  extends  its  benediction  to  the  New  Year  pastoral 
issued  by  the  English  Catholic  bishops,  denouncing  the 
iniquities  of  "  Lil)eral  Catholicism." 

A  recognition  of  the  need  of  women  in  agriculture  is 
spreading  even  in  Italy.  Signor  Stanga  describes  in  the 
Rasscgna  Nazionole  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
already  in  Belgium  and  Denmark  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tural training  for  women,  and  points  out  that  in  Italy 
not  only  poultry-rearing  and  beet-growing,  but  espe- 
cially silkworm-rearing  would  be  largely  benefited  by 
trained  female  labor.  He  hopes  to  see  the  women,  not 
only  of  the  lower,  but  also  of  the  upper  classes,  oflferiiig 
themselves  for  agricultural  instruction.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa  writes  a  temperate  article  on  tiuitmoet 
controversial  subject — civil  marriage.  In  Italy  the  stale 
has  imposed  a  civil  ceremony  to  precede  the  rellgioiui 
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EitioQ  with  the  result  that  many  poor  persons  who 
observe  the  former  find  their  children  under  the 
I  of  illegitimacy.  The  clericals,  on  the  other  hand, 
nee  civil  marriage  as  an  insult  to  religion.  The 
shop  now  comes  forward  to  urge  the  English  plan 
current  celebration  and  registration,  as  giving  all 
(Curity  the  state  need  demand,  while  casting  no 
u  marriage  as  a  sacrament. 

the  Rlvista  PoUtica  e  Lettcraria  Colonel  Ric- 
li,  who  commanded  the  Italian  Legion  in  the 
vaal  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  till  last  Sep- 
r,  contributes  an  interesting  account  of  his  mili- 
jxperiences.  He  writes  witli  great  good  humor 
Dt  a  little  self-glorificiition,  and  declares  that  in 
)f  everything  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary 
oers  always  trt?ated  the  foreign  volunteers  well, 
■ved  throughout  under  General  Botha,  and  it  was 
ho  delivered  to  Pole-Carew  Kruger's  counter- 
.mation  to  Earl  Roberts'  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
He  notes  that  the  Natal  Carabineers  were  their 
dangerous  foes,  and  relates  that  when  the  Eng- 
risoners  were  released  at  Xoitgedacht  twenty 
ioldiers  elected  to  remain  with  the  Boers.  Of  the 
?  he  says  :  "The  Boers  will  still  give  the  English 
trouble.  More  than  10,000  men,  broken  up  into 
companies,  carry  on  a  guerrilla  warfare,  and  as 
IS  they  have  at  their  head  generals  like  Botha, 
et,  Ben  Viljoen,  Gravet,  and  Delarey,  they  will 
surrender,  nor  can  they  be  cut  to  pieces." 
)rea  opens  the  century  with  a  smart  new  cover 
n  excellent  list  of  contributors.  Renny  de  Jour- 
3  French  articles  on  French  literature  are  always 
ably  written. 

THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 
iST  place  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  January  is 
given  t<3  an  article  by  Vice- Admiral  A.  D.  Wer- 
escribiug  the  way  in  which  the  German  Emperor 
lilt  up  the  fleet.  When  Crown  Prince,  he  was 
r  interested  in  -the  navy,  and  even  before  then, 
when  the  author  remarked  upon  the  knowledge 

3  Wilhelm  seemed  to  have  of  matters  nautical,  his 
•  replied  :  "Oh,  my  eldest  son  is  even  more  enthu- 
;  about  sea-matters  than  his  brother  Henry.  He 
J  everything  that  can  be  learned  about  the  subject 
id  and  in  books." 

2n  the  Emperor  William  came  to  the  throne,  he 

sed  that  the  navy  should  cease  to  be  controlled  by 

officers  and  should  have  officers  of  its  own.    This 

se  he  speedily  fulfilled.    Then  he  began  the  build- 

.ships,  and  although  several  disasters  happened 

that  time  to  the  German  navy,  he  persevered. 

orthy  admiral  rather  overdoes  in  his  unrestricted 

the  foresight  of  the  Kaiser,  but  there  is  no  doubt 

I  it  had  not  been  for  him  little  would  have  been 

in  the  way  of  strengthening  the  fleet.    The  two 

4  which  Admiral  Werner  seems  to  consider  to  be 
utmost  importance  to  the  navy  were  the  acquisi- 

f  Heligoland  and  the  building  of  the  Kiel  Canal, 
-h  of  these  he  sees  the  hand  of  William  II. 

G.  Stadling  contributes  an  interesting  personal 
)  upon  the  ill-fated  explorer.  It  appears  that 
n  his  youth  Andr^e  was  not  as  other  boys  were, 
ther  despised  play;  "early  to  bed  and  early  to 
svas  his  motto,  and  he  was  able  to  get  through  a 
uantity  of  work  in  consequence.    At  the  mature 


age  of  six  he  heard  his  mother  complain  of  the  diffi- 
culty she  had  in  getting  servants,  and  promptly  sallied 
out  with  a  lasso  to  the  market-place  in  order  to  secure 
one.  He  was  a  splendid  skater,  and  surprised  every  one 
by  his  daring.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer, 
and  held  different  posts  under  the  Swedish  Grovem- 
ment.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  atmos- 
pherical electricity,  and  arrived  at  important  results. 
Whilst  he  was  at  Spitzbergen,  he  wished  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  long  darkness  upon  the  sight  and  the 
skin.  For  this  purpose  he,  with  his  assistants,  spent 
the  winter  up  there,  and  Andr6e  shut  himself  up  in  a 
dark  cellar  for  fifteen  days  after  the  reappearance  of 
the  sun,  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  assist- 
ants, having  regained  their  normal  vision,  could  com- 
pare themselves  with  him.  Andr^e  had  the  first  idea 
of  reaching  the  Pole  by  means  of  a  balloon  when  he 
was  in  America.  Later  he  made  several  voyages  in  his 
own  balloon,  twice  crossing  the  Baltic.  At  the  time  of 
his  final  departure  on  his  journey  to  the  Pole  he  was 
perfectly  cool  and  unconcerned,  as  were  his  compan- 
ions. Mr.  Stadling  assisted  at  the  ascent,  but  does  not 
say  much  about  it. 

THE  SIBERIAN  EXILE  SYSTEM. 

A.  Brachmann  contributes  to  Monataschrift  fiXr 
Stadt  und  Land  an  interesting  study  of  Siberia  and 
the  deportation  question.  Statistics,  he  says,  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  all  numbers  are  approximate 
only.  The  time  when  the  exiles  were  driven  over  the 
Ural  mountains  in  chain-gangs  has  passed,  and  they 
now  go  by  train  from  Moscow.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  go  to  Siberia  are  sent  there  because 
of  some  offense,  great  numbers  now  migrate  into  the 
country.  Writing  of  the  work  the  prisoners  have  to  do, 
he  says  that  the  working  day  consists  of  13  hours,  and 
that  one  year  of  work  in  the  mines  is  reckoned  as  equal 
to  l}i  years'  work  in  a  factory.  A  miner  gets  four 
pounds  of  bread,  one  pound  of  meat,  and  a  piece  of 
pressed  tea.  In  winter  he  gets  cabbage  and  potatoes. 
It  costs  the  state  66  rubles  to  maintain  each  prisoner. 
No  women  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  large 
number  who  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia  eventually  help 
to  colonize  the  country.  Mr.  Brachmann  concludes  his 
account  of  the  new  reform  introduced  by  the  present 
Czar  by  saying  that  Alexander  II.  won  a  high  place 
among  humane  sovereigns  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  but  statues  should  rise  to  Nicholas  II.  on  the  far- 
off  banks  of  the  Amur  because  of  his  successful  efforts 
to  solve  the  difficult  question  of  compulsory  work  in 
Siberia,  and  the  light  which  he  has  brought  to  that 
dark  country. 

THE  BOER  WAR. 

Earl  Blind  gives,  in  Nord  und  Sildy  a  long  and  able 
account  of  the  Boer  war.  He  prefaces  it  with  a  short 
reminiscence  of  his  meeting  with  President  KrUger  in 
1884.  Mr.  Blind  mentions  a  few  of  the  prophecies  con- 
fidently made  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which 
turned  out  so  incorrect.  It  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  cite,  say  half  a  dozen,  forecasts  made  by  the 
"  best  authorities  "  that  have  been  approximately  right. 
Mr.  Blind  comments  on  the  proposal-— seriously  put 
forth  in  some  quarters— that  the  only  way  to  end  the 
war  is  by  deporting  the  entire  population  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Free  State— a  somewhat  weak  confession  to  be 
made  by  an  empire  numbering  some  400,000,000  opposed 
by  some  150,000  men,  women,  and  children. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  third  >'olunu»  in  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's 
"American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries" 
(Maomlll«n)iaentitleii  yatiomil  ExpamioHy  and  covers 
the  |H»riixI  i;^»-IS4»V  l>n>feHsor  Hart  has  found  more 
I^xhI  wrlt<»r«  in  thin  i>erlotl,  we  infer,  than  in  the  periods 
ct>\'ered  by  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  the  series, 
although  the  limitations  of  the  IxHik  have  required  him 
to  thnuv  out  much  imiwrtant  material  which  had  been 
wlect^Hl  for  i>iiblication.  What  remains,  however,  is 
unoonunonly  iuton^stiuj;.  Indt^nl,  we  shall  probably 
not  Ih»  di»p\it«M  in  the  assertion  that  no  book  on 
American  history  by  any  writer  of  the  present  day 
equals  this  \*i>himeof  si»lections  fi\>m  ori^nal  sources 
in  the  element  of  human  int<»wsts  l^^fessor  Hart  has 
avoided  constitutional  documents,  preferring  such  ma- 
terials as  he  has  lieen  able  to  unearth  in  diaries,  vol- 
ume* of  tjpaveh  autobiiHTraphiees  letters  and  speeches. 
His  cidlection  illustrates  social  and  |iolitical  conditions 
thfoughout  the  earl^'  stA^n^s  of  Western  emigration  and 
neltiements  A  larije  ivart  i^  the  Kx^  is  devote  to  the 
hisUvy  ot  slavery  discussivm,  and  includes  arguments 
fivr  and  against*  the  in-^titution  from  almost  every 
point  of  view.  Glimiv>es  of  life  in  the  newly  aettled 
legions  of  what  was  then  the  far  Wesit  are  revealed  in 
audi  writings  as  thv\se  of  Henry  M.  Brackenridge, 
Morris  Wrkbeck*  the  Rev,  Peter  Cartwright^  and 
Patrick  ShirTt^fC»  who  wrote  an  entertaining  account  of 
a  visit  K>  Ohicagi>  in  ISSa. 

Tlie  Hfetory  of  th<  Cl<i}ft<>^BmiK^er  TVwity  is  lelated 
in  a  WK^nogwiph  by  l>r,  Im  Dudley  Trsvis  (Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  Michigan  IVaitical  Science  AsAxiationV  Dr. 
Travis  make(»  a  detailed  statement  of  the  British  claims 
in  CVnt«J  Anwrica  as  a  preliminarr  to  his  accoant  of 
the  ne^^iations  which  led  to  the  oonclnsion  of  the 
twaty.  In  cvvrtcinsion.  Dr,  Travis  review^?  the  argni- 
ments  fi>r  exclusive  Amerioan  ccmtrol  of  an  isthmian 
c^Mial.  deciditig  that  soch  a  canal  should  be  neutndised 
1^  international  agreement ;  that  exclusive  civntiva  is 
not  e«»ntial  to  American  interetstss.  and  that  the  Clay- 
Km-Hnlwer  tWAtx  shouW  be  |«>ft»rred. 

AwotlMT  {wciKlktationof  the  Michigan  IVaitical  Scaence 
AiMM^ion  is  IV,  John  Harton  Phillips^  caxeifal  stody 
of  Jire*hM*  o^  Kecr^m^  tJb/  JSiMIc  Mf^n^J  of  ih^ 
rMD^  :5M1^«.  beginning  with  the  first  Vnited  Staoxts 
liaiik  OW*M:SinV  Ci"wtinning  thiv^Qgh  the  few  year»  in 
m^ich  ^laOe  >»aaks  w^ew  employed  by  the  trv»vemmetit 
AS  II»mU  agents,  the  )onger  period  during  which  the 
pnKic  money  w^m^  ke^it  in  the  M<v>nd  hank  of  the 
Ignited  $ta«*  O^**'^^*'  ^^  »«w>a  period  of  ^tate 
Hink  <le$9«osdKiries  (l^S^S^l^^^^  '^^  ocvoc^iding  with  the 
IvieMttt  «ys4e«ii  of  kee^ang  the|vablic  money  in  the  inde^ 
l^i^cnt  trMKMOT  ^^^  ^  nataonal  hank&  £ach  of  tho» 
IKriods  is  de»cri[bea  in  aei;a;;. 

Volnme  XT,  of  tJ>e  i>»rt*t4>a  o*  tW  :?2r^*f  Bifitoric^2 
S<*<^4tii  <^f  W*»ryms*a  iMndfewiik  VTis.^  rosctains  lespirints 
of  nnmeiv-«s  documents  illw«rating  the  leilati^ms  td 
VTisocm^^  me^«errtt*rtai  |noM«r^  witi:  ti>e  aH-vngines. 
t4ie  («4atKii$^m«nt  of  the  pK«te£4ant  mis»on»  in  the  teo^ 
riMi:p,  and  wwllertioos  c<  itMneeirk 

c>ne  of  the  moA  oi^ialile  tl  Amcrktan  newama^iwi  ooi^ 
M^OBtesa  tn  the  natlivteeii^  Ht.  Alhsn  G,  Robing 


of  the  New  York  Evening  Postj  has  collected  his  letters 
to  that  journal  for  the  period  extending  from  July,  1899, 
to  February,  1900,  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Philippines: 
The  War  and  the  People  (McClure,  PhillipB  &  Ck>.). 
The  book  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Robinson^s  personal  ob- 
servations and  experiences,  and,  as  he  himself  admits, 
is  in  its  general  tenor  a  pro-Filipino  arg^ument.  Whether 
we  accept  the  author^s  conclusions  or  not,  his  book  is  at 
least  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Filipino 
character  and  prospect. 

The  Historiciil  Development  of  Modem  Europe,  by 
Prof.  Charles  M.  Andrews  (Putnams),  a  work  which  ap- 
peared several  years  ago  in  two  volumes,  has  recently 
been  issued  in  a  students'  one-volume  edition.  The 
book  constitutes  an  excellent  review  of  European  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wor- 
meley  Latimer's  *' Nineteenth  Century"  series  of  his- 
tories has  been  supplemented  by  a  volume  entitled  The 
La*t  Ycar9  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  which  forms  a 
continuation  of  her  volumes  on  France,  Russia  and 
Turkey,  England.  Europe  in  Africa,  Italy  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Spain,  the  twenty-four  {uiges  devoted  to 
the  last-named  country  being  occupied  with  an  aooonnt 
of  the  Spanish- American  War. 

The  latest  issues  in  the  **  Beacon  Biographies  *  aniea 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  are  Thomas  Jeffcnon,  by 
Thomas  E.  Wat^un,  and  Ulysses  S.  OranU  by  Owen 
Wister.  Perhaps  no  two  Americans  who  can  be  named 
have  been  more  writt^i  about  than  Jefferson  and  Grant; 
bat  perhaps  that  is  only  another  reason  for  including 
them  in  this  series  of  brief,  compact  biographies,  which 
summarise  and  digest  the  best  that  has  appeared  in  the 
more  comprehensive  works^  There  is  a  fresh  Dote  in 
each  of  these  little  books,  and  they  may  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  latest^  and  probably  the  fairest^  American 
estimates  of  two  national  heroe&  In  each  case  the  biog- 
rapher is  in  thorough  siympathy  with  his  snhject^  bat 
neither  of  these  writers  is  a  hero-worshiper.  Mr.  Wis- 
ter loses  little  time  in  di^tcovering  the  limitatiopa  of 
Grants  especially  on  the  civilian  side  of  his  career,  nor 
is  be  blind  to  his  tieficiencies  as  a  tacticaan.  Grants 
simple  honesty  has  impressed  him  more  deeplj  tban  his 
greatness  as  a  general. 

SOCIOLOGT  AMD  POUTICS. 

Mr.  William  Hannibal  Tliomasv.  the  aathor  of  the 
recentily  pulUisheii  Wv\rk  entitled  TV'  JLmewioam 
Sfipro  i^MacmillanV.  aclinowledges  his  own  bkiod  kin- 
ship to  the  negro  race.  "Hiis  fact  should  be  boms  in 
mind  in  any  cvmsiiieration  of  his  KxiIl  and  is  likely  to 
add  weight  to  certain  of  his  sQatements  in  tke  naiBd  of 
the  ordinary  reader.  S^>  dark  a  pacmre  of  the  AnwrioHn 
negroV  fn:r.:e  has^  w^  t>.ink,  never  been  broogjbt  btinte 
t^  Amen<rar.  Tvvadir<g  paMic  at  leasa  in  the  5 
States.  The  ar.Thor'Si  a«<v^iatj»-m  with  tlie 
ina«3e  hiir.  *lTi>;t<4  hv^peicss  of  ii*  morsl  jtocsal. 
trial  adxTMic>eTneaiK  Were  Mr.  Thomas  a 
while  man.  Xortl^em  people  wonld  nef«r  aoo9i  Ui 
<wncCn»ons  His  Kv^Ik  wonld  he 
another  nnreajvming  anack  on  a 
perwraitied  race.  As  a  memhttr  of  t^iat 
Mr.  IVanas  can  hai^dly  he  aocoB^ed  of 

It  Mmains  tor  Xontena  trkadi^f 
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his  statements  carefully,  and  where  they  cannot 
ifuted,  to  accept  the  facts  and  to  make  the  best  of 

It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  many 
failures  and  delinquencies  of  the  colored  race  on 

Mr.  Thomas  lays  most  emphasis  are  the  very 
which  such  institutions  as  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
ve  for  years  been  coping  with  ;  and  while  only  a 
ratively  small  proportion  of  the  race  has  been 
d  by  these  institutions,  there  is  every  reason  to 
3  that  this  work,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been 
rably  successful.  While  Mr.  Thomas  fully  recog- 
heneed  of  just  the  kind  of  training  that  Hampton 
iskegee  are  giving,  he  seems  to  have  very  imper- 
formation  as  to  the  actual  results  of  this  training 
ibited  here  and  there  in  many  portions  of  the 

Mr.  Thomas'  book  may  be  safely  commended  to 

0  wish  to  get  the  most  pessimistic  view  of  the 
3  condition  to-day.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
►f  uplifting  the  race  should,  of  course,  be  familiar 
he  worst,  as  well  as  with  the  best,  that  can  be 

its  present  condition. 

recent  issues  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
ins  of  State  Legislation  (Albany :  University  of 
ite  of  New  Yprk)  have  been  made  much  more 
lie  by  the  inclusion  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Whitten's 
ible   reviews   of  legislation,  covering   all  such 

as  education,  public  libraries,  suffrage,  labor, 
ig,  trusts  and  corporations,  taxation,  municipal 
iment,  charities,  reformatories,  public  health, 
e  thousand  and  one  subjects  on  which  the  various 
legislatures  take  action  from  year  to  year.  Dr. 
^n's  work  makes  the  bulletin  more  than  a  mere 
iry  and  index  of  such  legislation,  although  all 

1  features  are  retained. 

dolarly  piece  of  work  is  Dr.  Sarah  Scovill  Whlt- 
3  historical  and  critical  study  of  Massachusetts 
Legislation  (Philadelphia  :  American  Academy 
tical  and  Social  Science).  This  includes  not  only 
-orical  sketch  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  regu- 
child  labor,  feictory-inspection,  wage-payment, 
forth,  but  also  a  careful  analysis  of  the  economic 
)ns  of  this  legislation,  with  a  compact  summary 
iclusion.  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  has  written 
oduction  to  the  study. 

of  the  best  of  the  newspaper  almanacs  is  that 
led  annually  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  The 
ing  of  this  almanac  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Greorge  E. 
e.  An  unusual  amount  of  space  in  the  almanac 
1  is  devoted  to  present  political  questions.  On 
)ject  of  expansion,  there  is  given  a  statistical  his- 
the  growth  of  the  territorial  area  of  the  United 
from  1803  to  1900.  Apropos  of  the  recent  action 
?ress  in  reorganizing  our  army  is  presented  a  full 
t  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  armies,  a  schedule 
g  the  military  divisions  of  the  country  and  its 
ned  posts,  an  account  of  military  operations  in  the 
)ine  Islands,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Unit- 
es navy  and  its  vassels,  old  and  new.  As  a  matter 
)rical  record,  full  accounts  of  the  twelve  national 
bions  held  in  the  summer  of  1900  are  presented. 
Proceedings  of  the  Milwaukee  Conference  for 
ity  Government,  September  1&-21, 1900,  have  been 
led  in  a  neatly  printed  volume  (Philadelphia : 
al  Municipal  League),  under  the  editorship  of 
nton  Rogers  Woodruff.  Among  the  fresh  topics 
red  at  Milwaukee  were  the  question  of  instruo- 
municipal  government  in  American  schools  and 
3,  and  the  problem  of  uniform  municipal  accoant- 


ing  and  statistics.  These  two  lines  of  investigation  are 
likely  to  demand  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
next  conference.  The  present  volume  contains  the  pa- 
pers read  at  Milwaukee,  with  a  report  of  the  informal 
discussions,  representing  matured  thought  on  the  prob- 
lems considered. 

RELIGIOUS,  ETHICAL,  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

In  the  department  of  religious  literature  no  class 
of  books  now  commands  more  attention  than  those 
presenting  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem  of  mis- 
sions. Time  was  when  such  literature  was  shunned, 
and  not  without  reason.  Much  of  it  was  insufferably 
dry,  written  by  men  out  of  touch  with  the  real  world 
movements  of  their  time,  and  imparting  little  useful  or 
inspiring  truth.  Recent  years  have  seen  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  this  matter.  Havdly  a  "missionary  book" 
comes  from  the  press  to-day  that  is  not  distinctly 
broadening  in  its  spirit,  modern  in  its  conceptions  of 
the  world's  progress,  and  reassuring  in  its  outlook. 
While  we  owe  to  the  modern  missionary  movement  so 
masterly  a  work  as  Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress,  by  Dr.  Dennis,  it  ill  becomes  us  longer  to 
sneer  at  missionary  literature  as  *' narrowing." 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  inclined  to  lend  an 
ear  to  the  current  flippant  criticism  and  disparagement 
of  missionary  effort  we  commend  A  Study  of  Christian 
Missions,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Newton  Clarke 
(Scribners).  This  luminous  book,  while  it  deals  less 
exhaustively  than  Dr.  Dennis'  work  with  matters  of 
fact,  is  reaUy  a  searching  analysis  of  the  missionary 
motive  as  a  development  and  expression  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  labors  of  our  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands  cannot  be  fairly  judged  if  their  object  is  imper- 
fectly understood.  In  his  modest  little  volume,  Dr. 
Clarke  very  clearly  sets  forth  the  precise  ends  for  which 
the  modem  missionary  is  working;  and,  because  the 
missionary  should  be  judged  by  what  he  is  actually  try- 
ing to  do,  rather  than  by  what  his  critics  think  he  is 
trying  to  do,  Dr.  Clarke's  statement  of  the  case  is 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration. 

A  book  that  needs  only  to  be  named  in  this  connec- 
tion to  refute  the  old  complaint  that  all  missionary 
literature  is  dull  and  "heavy"  reading  is  the  Rev. 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  Recollections  of  a  Mission- 
ary in  the  Great  West  (Scribners).  Archdeacon  Brady 
did  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  write  a  treatise  on  home 
missions— anything  but  that.  He  simply  told  stories, 
and  how  good  a  story-teller  he  is  has  been  proven  more 
than  once  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American  story- 
reading  public.  In  the  present  volume  his  own  experi- 
ences as  a  frontier  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  are  drawn  upon  with  directness,  simplicity, 
and  candor,  and  with  no  attempt  at  "  preaching."  Yet 
one  cannot  lay  the  book  down  without  a  feeling  of  hav- 
ing obtained  in  some  degree  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
conception  of  the  work  that  our  home  missionaries  of 
various  creeds  have  for  years  been  quietly  doing  on  the 
outposts  of  our  advancing  civilization— a  work  en- 
nobled now  and  then  by  deeds  of  true  heroism. 

Another  tale  of  missionary  effort  in  our  own  far 
West  is  Mr.  S.  C.  Gilman's  The  Conquest  of  the  Sioux 
(Indianapolis  :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Company).  This  is 
a  brief  account  of  the  work  among  the  Sioux  Indians 
begun  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson 
and  Dr.  Stephen  K.  Riggs,'  and  now  conducted  by  the 
sons  of  those  pioneers  associated  with  other  mission* 
aries  and  teachers. 
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PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  PROBLEMS. 

The  newer  adaptations  of  religious  methods  to  exist- 
ing conditions  are  well  described  in  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's 
monograph,  Religious  Movements  for  Social  Better- 
ment (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company).  The  success  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  many  of  the  so-called  "institu- 
tional "  churches  should  be  an  object-lesson  to  all  reli- 
gious bodies  that  are  sincerely  desirous  of  reaching  the 
masses.  Dr.  Strong's  report  of  progress,  which  was 
prepared  as  a  contribution  to  the  American  exhibit  of 
social  economy  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  is  most  en- 
couraging. 

One  encouraging  sign  in  many  churches  is  the  restive- 
ness  regarding  the  methods  of  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion. There  is  a  widespreacl  belief  that  the  churches 
have  not  fully  improved  their  opportunities  in  this  di- 
rection, and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  educational 
reform  the  Sunday-school  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  secular  school.  An  able  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled  Principles 
of  Religious  Education  (Longmans),  consisting  of  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday-school  Commission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
diocese  of  New  York.  Of  the  lecturers,  Bishop  Doane 
of  Albany,  Dean  Hodges  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev. 
Pascal  narrower  of  New  York  represented  the  clergy, 
while  on  the  part  of  the  laity  educational  experts  like 
Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Prof.  Charles  DeGarmo, 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Prof. 
Frank  M.  McMurry,  Prof.  Charles  Foster  Kent,  and 
Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton  discussed  the  problem  in  its 
pedagogical  aspects.  The  published  volume,  contain- 
ing all  these  addresses,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  ed- 
ucational as  well  as  to  religious  literature. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

Among  the  books  devoted  to  general  ethical  instruc- 
tion and  guidance,  and  intended  especially  for  the 
young,  we  have  a  new  volume  by  the  Rev.  Cortland 
Myers,  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  entitled 
Making  a  Life  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company).  Mr. 
Myers  makes  free  use  of  anecdotes  and  various  other 
forms  of  illustration,  and  his  treatment  of  the  theme, 
under  the  heads  of  life's  ideal,  purpose,  progress,  mys- 
tery, influence,  waste,  law,  pain,  environment,  memory, 
conscience,  and  destiny,  is  both  forcible  and  entertain- 
ing. Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells,  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  has  written  a  brief  and  common-sensible  treatise 
on  The  BtLSinsss  Man's  Religion,  This  little  brochure 
is  addressed  especially  to  business  men  who  are  mem- 
bers of  churches. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Dole's  The  Religion  of  a  Gentleman 
(Crowell)  is  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  reli- 
gion adapted  particularly  to  the  needs  of  the  modern 
young  man.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  that  of  a 
man  who  recognizes  no  line  of  division  between  the  re- 
ligious and  the  secular  in  life.  Mr.  Dole's  treatment  of 
his  theme  is  far  from  hackneyed  or  conventional. 

In  a  volume  entitled  Winsome  Womanhood  (Revell), 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster  has  included  many  of  her 
familiar  talks  on  life  and  conduct.  A  dainty  booklet 
on  the  subject  of  Responsibility  (Milwaukee  :  The 
Young  Churchman  Company)  contains  "  A  Talk  with 
Girls,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Holmes,  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.    A  little  book  full  of  excellent  ad- 


vice to  mothers  of  growing  boys  has  been  written  hj 
Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Bringing  Up  Boys  (Crowell).  It  discusses  such  sub- 
jects as  "The  Boy's  Manners,"  "Personal  Defects  and 
Peculiarities,"  "Keeping  Boys  Busy,"  "Shall  the  Boy 
Smoke?"  "Games  and  Athletics,"  "The  Boy's  Even- 
ings," "Moral  and  Religious  Discipline  of  the  Boy," 
and  "  The  Boy's  Politics." 

In  the  "What  Is  Worth  While  "  series  (Crowell)  there 
have  appeared  many  brief  monographs  which  might  be 
called  tracts,  were  the  term  not  so  repellent.  These 
essays  are  in  the  main  on  ethical  subjects,  written  by 
such  authorities  as  Lyman  Abbott,  Washington  Glad- 
den, Amory  H.  Bradford,  Charles  F.  Dole,  and  other 
experienced  writers  on  moral  and  religious  topics. 
They  are  especially  adapted  to  younger  readers.  Chat- 
Wood  (Crowell)  consists  of  a  very  brief  series  of  essays 
in  prose,  with  an  occasional  epigram  in  verse,  which 
Mr.  Patterson  DuBois  has  been  contributing  daring 
the  last  few  years  to  the  Sunday  School  Ttmes.  The 
Majesty  of  Calmness^  by  William  George  Jordan 
(Revell),  is  another  excellent  little  book  which  provides 
the  substance  of  much  good  advice,  while  dispensing 
with  the  form. 

The  Order  of  the  White  Rose  (Syiracuse,  N.  Y.)  has 
published  a  Series  of  Meditations  on  the  Ethical  cmd 
Psychical  Relation  of  Spirit  to  the  Humxin  Organism^ 
by  Erastus  C.  Gaffield,  treating  of  aspiration,  self-coii- 
trol,  harmony,  man's  relation  to  spiritual  law,  and  the 
power  of  spirit  to  control  conditions  of  material  life. 

THEOLOGICAL  TREATISES  AND  ESSAYS. 

• 

Turning  from  the  ethical  to  the  purely  theological 
field,  we  note  the  publication  of  an  English  translation 
of  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper's  The  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ( Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company ).  This  important 
treatise,  in  its  American  edition,  is  accompanied  by 
explanatory  notes  and  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Benjamin  B.*Warfield.  The  work  derivds  added  in- 
terest from  the  remarkable  personality  of  its  author. 
Fifteen  years  ago.  Dr.  Kuyper  was  declared  to  be  the 
best-known  man  in  Holland.  He  is  editor  of  the  daily 
newspaper  called  De  Standard,  as  well  as  of  the  weekly 
paper  De  Heraut,  devoted  to  Christian  literature  and 
church  news.  As  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  University  of  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Kuyper  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  theologians 
in  the  world.  But  this  is  only  one  sphere  of  his  activi- 
ties. As  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Holland 
States-General,  he  is  leader  of  the  anti-revolutionists, 
and  his  fame  as  a  politician  and  a  publicist  is  hardly 
less  in  his  own  country  than  his  scholarly  reputation. 
In  1897,  Dr.  Kuyper  celebrated  the  quarte]>centennial  of 
his  editorship  of  De  Standard,  and  on  that  occasion 
men  of  all  parties  united  to  do  him  honor.  That  a 
statesman  and  editor  of  his  rank  should  at  his  time  of 
life  bring  out  a  theological  work  which  at  once  takes 
its  place  in  literature  as  among  the  foremost  books  of 
its  class  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  instance,  if  not  un- 
paralleled. The  fact  at  once  suggests  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fame  as  a  Greek  scholar ;  but  it  is  doubtful  wbetiier 
specialists  in  Greek  literature  have  ever  accorded  to 
Gladstone  a  rank  corresponding  to  that  which  theolo- 
gians have  accorded  to  Dr.  Kuyper. 

Two  recent  works  on  the  life  after  death  are^fan  and 
the  Spiritual  World,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Chambersi  an 
English  clergyman  (Philadelphia  :  Greorge  W.  Jaoolxift 
Co.),  and  The  Problem  of  Final  Destiwy,  by  WUUam 
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)wn,  D.D.,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Congre- 
al  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  (New  York  :  Thomas 
aker).  Each  of  these  works  is  a  study  of  the  prob- 
future  life  in  the  light  of  modern  theology.  How 
.rious  creeds  of  the  churches  impress  the  plain 
iss  man  may  be  learned  from  Mr.  John  S.  Hawley's 
8  atid  RcU(jiou^  Beliefs  (New  York :  Wilbur  B. 
am).  Mr.  Haw  ley's  own  creed  is  virtually  that  of 
liversalists.  A  searching  analysis  of  The  Apos- 
rcedf  by  Mr.  Archibald  Hopkins  (Putnams),  leads 
lomewhat  iconoclastic  conclusion.  Mi*.  Hopkins 
•>  for  himself  as  an  "outsider"  the  same  right  of 
sion  that  is  conceded  to  such  well-known  *'insid- 
s  Dr.  McGiffert,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  W.  S. 
ford,  and  other  representatives  of  the  liberal  ele- 
(vithin  the  Church.  A  new  manual  of  Christian 
ces  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Warren  A.  Candler 
iblished  under  the  title  ChrisUis  Auctor  (Nash- 
Tenn.:  M.  E.  Church,  South).  Reasons  for 
in  CJiristUinity  is  the  subject  of  a  work  by  Dr. 
McDowell  Leavitt,  of  the  Methodist  Church 
1  &  Mains).  This  book  is  very  largely  devoted  to 
Ltation  of  various  i)ositions  maintained  by  the 
;hool  critics,  representing  what  the  other  terms 
rcriticism."  Dr.  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  of  the  Pa- 
heological  Seminary,  has  written  Christian  Life 
'heology  (Re veil).  The  substance  of  this  volume 
'livered  as  a  series  of  lectures  at  Princeton  Theo- 
l  Seminary  and  at  several  other  institutions, 
little  book  entitled  Whence  and  Wliither  (Chi- 

Open  Court  Publishing  Co.),  Dr.  Paul  Carus 
rth  the  monistic  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
bs  origin,  and  its  destiny.  This  treatise  serves  to 
ip  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  and  to  prepare  the 
for  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  author's  more 
ate  work.  The  Soul  of  Man.  The  same  publishers 
irought  out  a  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  in 
c,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Lucian  Levy- 
.  to  which  is  appended  a  valuable  bibliography. 
Individual^  by  Prof.  Nathaniel  Southgate Shaler 
;ton),  is  distinctly  a  naturalist's  study  of  the  great 
ms  of  life  and  death.    It  avoids  discussion  of  the 

metaphysical  aspects  of  these  problems.  Pro- 
Shaler  limits  his  inquiry  to  what  he  regards  as 
:angible  facts  "  of  the  matter.  He  is  right  in  his 
:hat  the  naturalist's  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
er  accepted  as  linal  or  not,  cannot  be  ignored  by 
ihool  of  philosophy ;  for  the  naturalist  deals  in 
Tutlis,  which  all  schools  must  take  into  account. 
scovery  of  a  Lost  Trail  (Lee  &  Shepard),  Mr. 
!8  B.  Newcomb,  the  author  of  AlVs  Right  with 
orldj  attempts,  in  simple  language,  to  popularize 
linary  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the  mystery  of 
ice. 

John  K.  Kilboum  has  compiled  and  edited  a  vol- 
enti tied  Tfw  Faiths  of  Famous  Men  in  Their 
Words  (Philadelphia:  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.), 
ising  the  sayings  of  noted  men  of  all  schools  of 
fit  on  the  leading  topics  of  religious  belief.  Quo- 
s  are  presented  from  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
ffe,Lutlier,  Calvin,  Bishop  Butler,  Phillips  Brooks, 
cCosli,  Tliomas  Paine,  Robert  Ingersoll,  Grover 
and,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  William  McKinley, 
)  mention  other  distinguished  men  in  various 
of  life  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion 
»een  preserved  in  i)rint.  Several  timely  topics  are 
[1  in  Present  Prohlctus  of  Christian  Thought^  by 
indolph  Harrison  McKim,  rector  of  the  Church  of 


the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C.  (New  York  :  Thoman 
Whittaker).  In  this  volume  Dr.  McKim  discusses 
Christianity  and  Buddhism,  Christian  strategy  in  the 
mission  field,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
and  various  other  theological  themes. 

BIBLICAL  STUDIES. 

Among  the  books  relating  especially  to  the  Bible  and 
Bible  criticism,  Dr.  James  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bihle  (Scribners)  is  the  most  important  of  recent  issues. 
This  magnificent  work  has  now  reached  its  third  vol- 
ume, and  the  fourth  is  promised  during  the  present 
year.  In  this  work  articles  will  be  found  on  all  the 
persons  and  places  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
on  its  psychology  and  antiquities,  its  ethnology,  geolo- 
gy, and  natural  history,  and  its  theology  and  ethics. 
All  the  subjects  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  un- 
der the  most  familiar  titles ;  even  the  Old  Testament 
Ajwcrypha  is  included  in  the  scope  of  this  dictionary. 

In  the  series  of  "New  Testament  Handbooks,"  edited 
by  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews  (Macmillan),  we  have  The 
History  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  of  the  New  TestO/- 
mentf  by  Prof.  Henry  S.  Nash,  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  at  Cambridge  ;  An  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament^  by  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  The  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament^  by  Dr.  Ezra  P.  Grould.  Dr.  Nash's  book 
aims  to  make  clear  to  non-professional  readers  the  na- 
ture of  the  higher  criticism  and  its  necessity.  Professor 
Bacon  and  Dr.  Grould,  each  in  his  own  way,  bring  for- 
ward many  of  the  results  of  modem  critical  methods. 
Each  book  in  this  series  is  rigidly  restricted  as  to  space, 
and  technical  terminology  is  ruled  out.  These  limita- 
tions, while  they  add  to  the  popular  features  of  the  se- 
ries, doubtless  made  the  work  of  composition  extremely 
difficult  for  the  authors,  each  of  whom  is  an  expert  in 
his  chosen  field.  The  series  as  a  whole  cannot  fall  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  popular  knowledge  of  mod- 
em Biblical  criticism.  While  speaking  of  these  latter- 
day  Bible  studies  we  should  not  omit  mention  of  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke's  admirable  little  essay  on  The  Poetry 
of  the  Psalms  (Crowell),  modestly  announced  by  the 
author  as  "a  brief  and  simple  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Psalms  in  English  as  poetry." 

Illustrative  Notes  on  the  International  Sunday-school 
lessons  for  1901  (Eaton  &  Mains)  is  the  work  of  several 
persons.  The  editor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Benja- 
min Neely,  who,  however,  ascribes  the  main  part  of 
the  work  to  Dr.  Robert  R.  Doherty.  This  volume  gives 
the  text  of  the  lessons  as  found  in  both  the  authorized 
and  the  revised  versions,  and  many  illustrations  and 
maps  are  supplied  to  bring  out  the  full  value  of  the 
points  discussed. 

Of  books  dealing  with  Bible  characters,  one  of  the  most 
notable  is  Women  of  the  Bible,  by  Eminent  Di/vines 
(Harpers).  This  volume  includes  studies  of  "  Eve,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Chad  wick;  "Sarah,"  by  Rabbi 
Gottheil;  "  Rebecca,"  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott ;  "Miriam," 
by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  ;  "Deborah,"  by  Dr.  William 
H.  P.  Faunce;  "Ruth,  the  Gleaner,"  by  Prof.  R.  G. 
Moulton  ;  "  Hannah,"  by  Bishop  Hurst ;  "  Jezebel,"  by 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Coe ;  "  Esther,"  by  Bishop  Doane ;  "  Mary 
Magdalen,"  by  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis ;  "  Mary  and 
Martha,"  by  Bishop  Potter;  and  "The  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,"  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  This  list  of  authors  is 
perhaps  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  catholicity  of  the 
volume,  which  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed. 
Mr.  Robert  Bird  has  written  Paul  of  Ta/r9U8  (Scribners) 
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on  a  similar  plan  and  with  a  similar  aim  to  that  of  his 
earlier  work,  JesuSy  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  Mr. 
Bird  has  less  to  say  than  earlier  biographers  regarding 
Paul's  writings  and  status  as  a  theologian,  but  more 
about  the  man  himself,  the  pharlsaism  of  his  earlier 
years,  and  the  human  adventures  and  experiences  that 
followed  his  conversion.  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Smiley  has 
written  the  story  of  Davidj  the  Boy  Harper  (Cincin- 
nati :  Jennings  &  Pye).  This  is  a  tale  of  a  boy's  adven- 
tures, written  for  boys,  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  "the 
boy  makes  the  man."  In  Bible  Characters,  by  S.  M. 
Burnham  (Boston  :  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.),  many  of  the 
Bible  stories  are  retold  in  a  way  calculated  to  fix  the 
attention  and  arouse  the  interest  of  younger  readers. 
Unto  the  Hills,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  (Crowell), 
is  a  meditation  on  the  r21st  Psalm. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 

An  important  contribution  to  church  history  is  Dr. 
Friedrich  Nippold's  History  of  Catholicism  Since  the 
RestoratUm  of  the  Papacy.  A  part  of  this  great  work 
has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Laurence  Henry 
Schwab,  and  published  under  the  title  of  The  Papacy 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Putnams).  This  history 
emphasizes  the  distinction  between  Catholicism  and 
Papalism.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  Nippold  as  an 
historian  that  he  has  dealt  with  the  facts  of  history  ac- 
cording to  the  common  rules  of  evidence  followed  in 
secular  history,  neglecting  for  the  time  all  a  priori 
conceptions.  A  reprint  has  been  made  of  an  early  work 
by  Cardinal  Newman,  entitled  The  Church  of  the 
Fathers  (John  Lane).  This  book  is  made  up  of  sketches 
which,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  appeared  in  the 
British  Magazine  during  1833  and  the  years  imme- 
diately following.  These  sketches  are  among  the  earli- 
est compositions  of  what  is  known  as  the  Oxford  or 
Tractarian  school  in  English  church  history. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Glover  has  made  an  interesting  study  of 
Jewish  Laws  and  Customs  (Wells,  Minn. :  W.  A.  Ham- 
mond). Although  it  has  something  of  a  legal  tone, 
this  work  is  in  no  sense  a  law-book.  Its  summarizing 
of  Jewish  law  is  intended  merely  to  make  more  clear 
the  Jewish  customs  of  which  it  treats.  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Talmudy  by  Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters  (Baker 
&  Taylor  Company),  is  a  compendium  of  various  ex- 
tracts from  the  holy  book  of  the  Hebrews  which  are 
likely  to  prove  helpful  to  Gentile  students  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion.  An  introduction  to 
the  volume  is  furnished  by  Rabbi  H.  Pereira  Mendes. 
The  second  issue  of  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book, 
edited  by  Cyrujs  Adler,  has  come  to  hand.  This  volume 
is  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  first  issue,  and  in- 
cludes many  new  features.  (Philadelphia :  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America.)  The  fourth  syllabus 
issued  by  the  department  of  Jewish  studies  of  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  system  of  educatfon  is  on  Jewish 
history  and  literature,  and  is  by  Dr.  Maurice  H.  Har- 
ris.   (Philadelphia:  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society.) 

It  seems  that  the  old  controversy  on  the  Sabbath  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  spent  its  force.  The  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Gamble  has  lately  written  a  book  on  Sunday,  the  True 
Sabbath  of  God  (Cincinnati:  Jennings  &  Pye),  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  prove  that  "  Saturday  was  neither  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  Sabbath  of  the 
ancients  who  lived  before  the  Christian  era." 

A  book  which  many  of  our  clerical  readers  would 
heartily  enjoy,  and  which  should  by  no  means  be  neg- 
lected by  the  laity,  is  Chiirch  Folks,  by  **Ian  Mao- 


laren"  (Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson),  from  the  press  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  This  little  volume  is  made  up 
of  what  Dr.  Watson  calls  "practical  studies  in  congre- 
gational life."  These  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the 
studies:  "How  to  Make  the  Most  of  a  Sermon;" 
"How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Your  Minister;"  **The 
Candy-Pull  System  in  the  Church;"  "The  Mutineer 
in  the  Church;"  "Should  the  Old  Clergyman  Be 
Shot?"  "The  Minister  and  the  Organ,"  and  "  The  Pew 
and  the  Man  in  It."  Dr.  Watson  writes  from  a  wide 
experience,  and  the  fact  that  his  own  pulpit  ministra- 
tions  have  been  confined  to  the  British  Isles  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  helpfulness  of  his  suggestions  to 
American  clergymen. 

RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  half-dozen  of  the  books  on  our  table  seem  to  owe 
their  inception  primarily  to  the  stimulus  of  modem 
scientific  research,  and  especially  to  the  discussion  cen- 
tering on  the  doctrine  of  development.  Dr.  James 
Thompson  Bixby's  work,  formerly  called  The  CriMs  in 
Morals,  has  been  brought  out  under  the  new  title  of 
Ths  Ethics  of  Evolution  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.).  The 
first  portion  of  this  treatise  is  a  critique  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics,  while  the  second  portion  is 
devoted  to  the  positive  reconstruction  of  ethics  on  the 
basis  of  evolution.  The  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  of 
Minneapolis,  is  the  author  of  Applied  Evolution 
(Boston  :  Eugene  F.  Endicott),  a  volume  made  up  of  a 
series  of  Sunday-evening  lectures  intended  to  popu- 
larize the  teachings  of  modern  science  and  to  show  that 
one  may  accept  the  facts  revealed  and  yet  preserve  the 
spirit  of  reverence  and  the  essence  of  religion.  The 
work  is  warmly  indorsed  by  Mr.  John  Fiske  and  Dr. 
James  K.  Hosmer.  Miss  Lilian  Whiting,  in  a  volume 
entitled  The  Spiritual  Significance  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  sets  forth  the  parallelism  between  the  teachings  of 
science  and  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  continuing 
the  argument  employed  in  her  former  books  entitled 
The  World  Beautiful.  She  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
future  life  is  the  continuation  and  betterment  of  our 
present  life  in  all  its  faculties  and  powers.  The  Evo- 
lution of  Immortality  is  an  anonymous  work  pub- 
lished by  the  Eulian  Publishing  Company,  of  Salem, 
Mass.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  "  The  Divinity  of 
Energy,"  "The  Evolution  of  Consciousness,"  "The  In- 
carnation of  Life,"  "  The  Power  of  Love,"  "The  Force 
of  Truth,"  "  The  Wisdom  of  the  Serpent,"  and  "  Christ, 
the  Light  of  Immortality."  An  appendix  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Order  of  the  Rosy 
Cross,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  was  prepared 
and  given  to  the  public.  Mr.  Charles  Ferguson,  the 
author  of  The  Religion  of  Democracy  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company),  is  dissatisfied  with  the  methods  by 
which  the  Church  has  undertaken  to  regenerate  the 
world,  and  proposes  a  very  radical  reconstruction  of  the 
wholp  scheme  of  religious  effort.  Another  restatement 
of  ethical  and  religious  truth  is  found  in  a  volume  by 
Stanton  Kirkham  Davis,  entitled  Wlvere  Dwells  the 
Soul  Serene  (New York:  Alliance  Publishing  Company). 

DEVOTIONAL  WORKS. 

Among  the  books  written  for  a  devotional  purpose  we 
note  The  Oolden  Oate  of  Prayer,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 
(Crowell),  consisting  of  studies  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
and  Meditations  of  the  Heart,  by  Annie  Josephine  Levi 
(Putnams),  a  book  of  private  devotion  for  young  and  old| 
containing  prayers  from  many  sources.  Chriitftian  and 
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.  The  Friendly  Year  is  a  book  of  selections  from 
itings  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  chosen  and  ar- 
by  the  Rev.  George  Sidney  Webster  (Scribners). 
iropriate  selection  has  been  made  for  each  day  in 
andar  year. 

>nly  recent  contribution  to  revival  literature  that 
ne  to  our  notice  is  a  series  of  sermons  entitled 
and  His  Friends,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert 
pastor  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
&  Wagnalls  Company).  The  volume  contains 
me  sermons  which  were  preached  during  a  series 
gelistic  meetings  in  January,  1900.  The  themes 
!n  selected  long  before,  and  illustrations  had  been 
id  from  time  to  time ;  but  each  sermon  was  finally 
d  and  dictated  to  a  stenographer  on  the  day  of 
y.  Dr.  Banks'  sermons  are  famous  for  their 
1  and  practical  character. 

autifuUy  printed  edition  of  Samuel  Wesley's 
Vhe  Life  of  Christ,  has  recently  appeared  in  this 
f  (Chicago  :  Union  Book  Company).  More  than 
indred  years  have  elapsed  since  this  poem  was 
•esented  to  the  public,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
ince  Bishop  Coke  brought  out  his  revised  edition, 
jars  ago,  the  editor  of  the  present  edition,  Mr. 
i  T.  Roe,  discovered  in  a  second-hand  book-store 
3opy  of  Bishop  Coke's  edition,  and  appreciating 
rary  merit  of  the  work,  conceived  the  idea  of 
ig  out  an  American  edition  in  one  volume  at  a 
dthin  the  reach  of  the  masses.  Bishop  Coke's 
to  the  edition  of  1809  is  included  in  this  volume, 
ir  with  a  sketch  of  Wesley,  by  the  Rev.  Frank 
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ippearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Webster^s  Inter- 
al  jytctionary  (Springfield,  Mass. :  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
ompany)  is  always  a  notable  literary  event,  but 
ision  of  1900  is  of  even  greater  interest  to  the 
ly  world,  in  some  particulars,  than  that  of  1890, 
narked  a  distinct  typographical  reform.  In  this 
edition  has  been  incorporated  a  remarkable 
nentary  list  of  25,000  words,  phrases,  and  defi- 
,  prepared  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
n  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
ion,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  specialists  and  experts, 
additional  words  include  five  distinct  classes 
bific  words,  mostly  from  Latin  or  Greek  roots ; 
al  words  derived  from  the  arts  and  trades ; 
borrowed  from  living  foreign  language  through 
tional  intercourse  ;  dialect  words  ;  and  slang, 
ing  this  last-named  class  of  words.  Dr.  Harris 
I  the  preface  to  the  supplement :  *' Slang  is  the 
coinage  of  tlie  street,  the  mining  camp,  the 
yard,  the  workshop,  or  the  city  slum.  It  is  in 
:  the  dregs  of  the  spoken  language.  Yet  it  some- 
ortrays  with  a  picturesqueness  or  hits  the  mark 
precision  which  finally  wins  a  respected  and 
place.    In  its  crude  and  transient  phase  it  is 


employed  in  the  painting  of  popular  manners  in  the 
newspaper  and  the  novel ;  and  when  its  terms  gain 
a  certain  frequency  of  use,  the  mention  of  them  may 
become  a  legitimate  part  of  the  dictionary's  record  of 
the  speech  of  the  period.  Toward  this  class  the  general 
principle  followed  in  Webster  has  been  one  of  severe 
scrutiny  and  sparing  admission." 

In  the  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  SpanisJi  and 
English  Languages  (London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode), 
both  the  publishers  and  the  compiler,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bar- 
wick,  have  achieved  a  distinct  triumph.  In  the  first 
place,  the  book  is  a  real  pocket  dictionary,  one  of  the 
few  works  of  its  class  that  can  be  actually  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Considering  the  size  of  the  page,  it  is  a 
marvel  of  clearness  in  type.  It  is  printed  on  good 
paper,  in  handy  form  for  office  use. 

The  Nuttall  Encyclopcedia  (Frederick  Warne  &  Co.) 
is  the  best  single-volume  work  of  its  scope  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  editor,  the  Rev.  James  Wood, 
has  collected  in  this  book  of  7(X)  pages  a  surprising 
stock  of  information  regarding  noted  people,  historical 
events  countries  and  towns,  mythologies,  religions, 
schools  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature.  The 
typography  is  good,  and  the  size  of  the  volume  con- 
venient. 

Curious  Questions,  in  three  volumes,  by  Sarah  H. 
Eallikelly  (Philadelphia :  David  McKay),  is  designed  as 
a  manual  of  general  information  In  liistory,  literature, 
art,  and  social  life.  Among  the  questions  to  which 
answers  are  given  by  Miss  Killikelly  are  the  following  : 
"What  American-born  artist  was  made  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  knighted?"  "What  is  the 
origin  of  *Up  Salt  River'?"  "What  is  the  origin  of 
the  phrase,  *  Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters '  ?"  "  How 
many  attempts  have  been  mad^  to  assassinate  Queen 
Victoria  ?"  "Why  did  the  American  flag  have  fifteen 
stars  and  fifteen  stripes  during  the  War  of  1812?" 
"What  American  was  four  times  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England?"  "What  American  Indians  have  held  offi- 
cial positions?"  "What  European  monarch  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  independence  of  America?" 
"  Why  are  Queen  Victoria's  great-grandchildren  nearer 
to  the  throne  than  her  own  sons,  except  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ?"  These  are  only  a  few  out  of  several  hundred 
interesting  topics  treated  by  Miss  Killikelly,  and  her 
books  are  crammed  with  out-of-the-way  facts. 

The  completion  of  the  collection  known  as  27ie 
World's  Best  Orations,  edited  by  Justice  David  J. 
Brewer  (St.  Louis  :  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.),  is  attained  in 
the  tenth  volume,  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  is 
devoted  to  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster.  These 
masterpieces  of  American  oratory  are  reproduced  in 
full,  as  delivered— a  plan  that  has  been  followed 
throughout  this  work  in  dealing  with  orators  of  the 
first  rank.  The  analytical  indexes,  occupying  more 
than  one  hundred  pages,  double  column,  and  covering 
the  entire  4,000  pages  of  text  in  the  series  of  ten  volumes, 
render  the  work  invaluable  for  purposes  of  reference. 
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hill,  Winston  Spencer,  C.  Bryan,  Can. 

»,  Correspondence  of,  Edin,  January. 

\  in  Winter  Quarters,  W.  H.  Sheak,  Mod. 

service  Academy,  Need  of  a,  C.  C.  Bonney,  OC. 

iVar,  American,  Causes  of  the,  Edin,  January. 

sation.  Higher,  Foundations  for,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena, 

ns,  Samuel  L. :  "Mark  Twain:  An  Inquiry,"  W.  D. 

•wells,  NAR. 

n.  New  York,  E.  P.  Powell,  NEng. 

by  Which  We  Set  Our  Watches,  E.  McI.  Sweet,  LIU. 

e  Fraternities,  E.  J.  Ridgway,  Mun. 

ierate  Prisoners  in  Boston,  A.  Hanter,  NEng. 

mptives.  Sanatoria  for,  G.  L.  Richards,  San. 

lunting  in  Michigan  by  Comet  Light,  S.  Waterloo,  O. 

ration.  Prosperity  by,  WW. 

r.  History  or,  J.  O.  y  Puig,  EM,  January. 

rations.  Private,  Public  Control  of,  R.  T.  Ely,  Cos. 

leeping  in  Manufacturing,  J.  N.  Gunn,  Eng.  January. 

,  Rev.  George,  Poems  of,  QR.  January. 

5  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  J.  Horner,  CasM. 

'  Lake,  Oregon,  Origin  of,  T.  E.  James,  Pear, 
and  Trade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  BankL. 
tt  Reform,  Black. 

t:  To  Bowl  or  to  Throw?  W.  J.  Ford,  NatR. 
\  Richard,  W\  A.  White,  McCl. 

«rell,  Oliver,  Recent  Appreciations  of,  Edin,  January ;    j 
Telford,  LQ,  January  ;  T.  Hodgkin,  MonR.  ' 

icy.  Redeemable  Bank-Note,  Regulation  of  a,  C.  A. 
lant,  BankNY,  January, 
and  His  Times,  R.  T.  Kerlin,  MRN. 
ti.  Science  and  Faith  in  the  Mind  of,  L.  Luzzatti,  NA, 
mary  16. 

Richard  Harding,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 
and  the  Intermediate  State  in  Islam,  W.  N.  Patton,    . 
INY. 

d,  Madame  du,  and  Her  Friends,  Edin,  January, 
are's  Blue  Laws,  T.  Dreiser,  Ains. 
ratio  Party,  Plight  of  the,  P.  Belmont,  NAR. 
ratio  Party,  Rehabilitation  of  the.  Forum, 
o,  Hernando,  C.  T.  Brady,  McCl. 
ite  Adults,  Care  of— IV.,  R.  W.  Hebberd,  Char, 
ive  Bureau,  New  York,  R.  C.  Lewis,  Mun. 
5UX.  John  H.,  H.  W.  French,  NEng. 
latic  Etiquette  in  17th  Century,  Georgiana  Hill,  Gent. 
ars.  Divine  Justice  in,  A.  E.  Gibson,  Mind. 
es.  Contagious,  and  School  Work,  S.  H.  Durgin,  San. 
L :  The  Victorian  Stage,  QR,  January, 
if  the  Nineteenth  ('cntury,  Mary  Howarth,  PMM. 
a  After  Two  Centuries,  J.  B.  Henneman,SR,  January. 

6  Size  and  Shape,  C.  A.  Schott,  NatGM,  January, 
idia  Company.  First  C'entury  of  the,  QR,  January, 
tion  :  see  also  Kindergarten. 

Study  of,  in  Universities,  A.  N.  Brooks.  Ed. 
!ge  Admission  Requirements,  R.  W.  Jones,  School. 
:Tvo  System,  Problems  of  the,  C.  H.  Thurber,  C.  D. 
imitt,  G.  W.  Miles,  School, 
ight.  Public  Schools  and,  E.  T.  Easton,  Ed. 
ian  Gymnasium,  E.  Bruncken,  EdR. 
rnment  Scientific  Work,  Education  for,  H.  S.  Pritch- 
,EdR. 

-School  Work,  Election  in,  E.  (J.  Cooley,  A.  F.  Night- 
ale,  School. 

lays  in  the  Home,  Adelaide  Lare,  KindR. 
in  Plans:  An  Experiment,  ( '.  A.  Scott,  EdR. 
o  Education,  H.  B.  Frissell,  NVV\  December. 

0  Teacher,  Training  of  the,  N.  B.  Young,  Ed. 

lal  School,  Central  Defect  of  the,  W.  H.  Mace,  EdR. 

i  Exposition,  School  Exhibits  at  the,  G.Compayr6,  Ed  ; 

na'i\  Smith,  EdK. 

,  Philosophy  of,  G.  A.  Coe,  Kind. 

aration  for  ('ollege  and  for  Life,  P.  H.  Hanus,  EdR. 

01  Reform,  C.  I)e  Ciarmo,  EdR. 

tiern  States  Association,  Proceedings  of  the.  School, 
in  Teaching,  K.  G.  Boone,  Ed. 

lan's  Education  :  Siiould  It  Differ  from  Man's?  C.  F. 
Bering.  Forum. 

d  VIL,  King,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Agriculture  in,  G.  Donaldson,  AngA. 
m.  Lessons  of  the— A  Rejoinder,  W  .  J.  Abbot,  Forum. 
m  of  1900,  W.  H.  Allen,  Annals,  January, 
c  Power  Transmission  Difficulties,  I.   R.  Edmands, 

jM. 

ic  Progress,  Obstruction  of,  J.  A.  Fleming,  NineC. 

c  Traction,  Aerial,  A.  D.  Adams,  CasM. 

cal  Development,  (J.  Stylos,  Gunt. 


Electricity  in  Engineering  Works,  L.  Bell,  Eng,  January. 

Electricity  in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  S.  F.  Walker,  Eng. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  L.  Stephen,  NatR. 

Employees,  Self-Help  to,  R.  E.  Phillips,  WW. 

England :  see  Great  Britain. 

"English    Utilitarians,"    Leslie    Stephen's,    W.    Graham, 

Contem. 
Ethical  Culture  vs.  Ethical  Cult,  M.  D.  Conway,  OC. 
Europe,  Western,  Formation  of  Cities  in,  F.  Funck-Brentano, 

Ref  S,  January  15. 
Everett,  Charles  Carroll,  C.  H.  Toy,  NW,  December. 
Everett,  Charles  Carroll,  as  a  Metaphysician,  J.  Royce,  NW, 

December. 
Evolution,  Cosmic,  Grace  S.  Duff,  Mind. 
Evolution,  Questions  Not  Answered  by,  H.  W.  Conn,  MRNY. 
Exposition,  An  Around-the- World,  O.  P.  Austin,  NatGM. 
Eyesight,  Public  Schools  and,  E.  T.  Easton,  Ed. 
EzekiePs  Contribution  to  Sociology,  A.  W.  Ackerman,  Bib. 
Fiction  and  Politics,  Edin,  January. 
Fish,  Big:  When  They  Feed,  Mac. 
Fishermen  of  the  Lakes,  W.  D.  Hulbert,  FrL. 
Fishes  and  Their  Ways,  J.  Isabell,  Long. 
Fishing  Club,  Oldest,  in  the  World,  L.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  O. 
Fishing,  Greatest  Game,  M.  Foster,  Mun. 
Ford,  John,  Plays  of,  H.  M.  Sanders,  Gent. 
Forrest,  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford,  T.  F.  Gailor,  SR,  January. 
Foundry  Practice,  Modern,  P.  Longmuir,  Eng,  January. 
Fox-Hun  ting.  Advice  on,  W.  de  Broke,  Bad. 
Fox-Hunting,  Ancient  and  Modern,  in  Virginia,  Margarel 

N.  Barry,  O. 
Fox-Hunting,  Early  History  of,  Edin,  January. 
France : 

Army,  Modern  Manoeuvers  in  the,  F.  Morris,  Cos. 

Depopulation  in  France,  R.  Doucet,  RPP,  January. 

Krllger,  President,  in  France,  RPar,  January  1. 

Right  of  Association  and  the  Religious  Congregations, 
E.  Des  Granges,  RPP,  January. 
Fraternities,  College,  E.  J.  Ridgway,  Mun. 
Frederick  the  Great— VI.,  W.  O'C.  Morris,  USM. 
Fremont,  Mrs.  John  C,  Margaret  C.  Kendall,  Over,  January. 
Fuegians,  With,  on  a  Guanaco  Hunt,  F.  A.  Cook,  O. 
Game  Preserves,  American,  G.  E.  Walsh,  O. 
Genius,  British,  Study  of,  H.  Ellis,  PopS. 
Geography  from  Homer  to  Columbus,  F.  A.  Ogg,  Chant. 
Gtei-manv : 

Anti-Militarism  in  Germany,  L.  Forest,  RRP,  January  15 
and  February  1. 

China  and  Mohammedan  World,  Relations  with,  H.  Vam- 
bery,  Deut. 

Emperor  William  and  the  Development  of  the  Navy,  Vice- 
Admiral  Werner,  Deut,  January. 

Germany  Under  a  Strenuous  Emperor,  S.  Brooks,  WW. 

Marine-Cadet  Corps,  Deut. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  Anne  Hartley,  Stage  Reminiscences  of,  Scrib. 
Glasgow  International  Exhibition,  1901,  AngA. 
Jod,  Triune  Nature  of,  Tract  on  the,  J.  R.  Harris,  AJT. 
Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village,"  The  1770  Editions  of,  L.  S. 

Livingston,  Bkman. 
Golf  in  IWO,  H.  S.  C.  Everard,  Bad. 
Golf,  Theory  of  Teaching,  A.  DeW.  Cochrane,  O. 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  J.  G.  Wilson,  Deut. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  Transvaal,  Victoria. 

Agriculture,  British,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  QR. 

Army  and  Navy,  Duties  of  the,  W.  E.  Cairnes,  NatR. 

Army  Reform,  F.  N.  Maude,  Contem;  R.  L.  A.  Penning- 
ton. J.  G.  B.  Stopford,  Fort;  F.  N. Maude,  MonR ;  Major 
Gleichen,  NatR;  QR,  January;  A.  B.  Tulloch,  and  S. 
Murray,  USM. 

Army,  Universities  and  the,  A.  K.  Slessor,  USM. 

British  Genius,  Study  of,  H.  Ellis,  PopS. 

Companies  Act,  New,  BankL. 

Competition,  Foreign,  G.  Noble,  Cham. 

Conservatism  of  England,  Causes  of  the,  A.  Birrell,  NAR. 

Co()perators,  the  State,  and  the  Housing  Question,  G.  Sla- 
ter, Contem. 

Cost  of  230,000  Fighting  Men,  G.  F.-H.  Berkeley,  West. 

Crime,  Absurd  System  of  Punishing,  R.  Anderson,  NineC. 

England,  Impressions  of,  A.  E.  Davies,  AngA. 

England :  Wliat  She  Ought  to  Do,  NAR. 

Eton  and  the  War.  Mrs.  W.  Cornish,  PMM. 

Foreign  Office,  S.  M.  Williams,  Mun;  G.  A.  Wade,  PMM. 

Government,  Decline  of  the,  H.  Paul,  Contem. 

Housing  Question  and  the  L.  C.  C,  C.  S.  Jones,  Fort. 

Immigration  Problems,  Black. 

Imperialism  and  Liberty,  West. 

Judicature,  English,  Century  of— II., Van  V.  Veeder,  GBag. 

Land  Purchase,  Black. 

Naval  Strategy  and  Channel  Islands,  J .M.Macartney,USM. 

Navy,  War  Training  of  the.  C.  Bellairs,  MonR. 

Officers*  Messes,  Maladministration  of,  H.  KnoUys,  Black. 

Parliament's  Private  Ghosts,  Cham. 

Party  System,  Break-Up  of  the,  H.  C.  Garrod,  West. 

Railway  Reform.  R.  Kipling,  Fort. 

Religions  Condition  of  England,  H.  C.  Corrance,  Dub. 

Religious  Progress  in  Victorian  England,  E.  Par8on8,MRN. 

Rusnan  Industries,  British  Capital  in,  F.  S.  Lister,  Cham. 
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SavlDEB  Banks  Deposits.  H.  W.  Wnlff.  CoDtem. 

BuhoolB,  HlRher  Grade  Board.  J.  Fitch.  NJneC. 

SoDth  Africii.  Bow  England  U  Waging  War  In.  RRL. 

Soutb  Arncan  Politics,  Q.  C.  N'oel.  Fort. 

Stock- Jobbing  CompaDles,  W.  R.  Lnwson.  NatR. 

Trade.  Brltleb.  Outlook  for.  H.  E.  Rosc^e.  MonR. 

Wolseley,  Lord,  as  Cominander-ln-Chlet.  Con  tern. 
Greece.  Kejnrenation  ot.  ^l.  Kebedgy.  BU. 
Guanajuato  (Mexico),  Picturesque.  Clara  S.  Brown,  Over, 

January. 
Hamilton.  Alexander,  l4>dge's  Life  of.  J.  W.  Hlnton.  MRN. 
Hamlet.  Representation  of,  L.  Barnuv.  Deut,  Janaar;. 
Havana,  Cul)a.T.  R.  Dawley,  Out. 

Hegel  Ian  Ism  .New  Critlrlhm  of.  U.  H.  Mead.  AJT.  Jabuary. 
Heraldry  and  Armory.  Elizabeth  C.  NelT,  AMonM. 
Hinsdale.  B.  A..  Life  and  Work  of.  J.  B.  Angel  1.  G.  H.  Col- 
ton.  Ellen  a.  Reveley,  A.  Gove.  W,  H.  Majiwell,  and 
W.  T.  Harris.  EdR. 
Hockey.  Concerning,  C.  D.  MoMlllln.  Bad. 
HorBea,  Good  and  Bad  Bits  tor.  W.  S.  Hnrwood.  O. 
Hugo.  Victor,  and  His  Worka.  S.  Scheli,  Wern,  January. 
Human  Body,  Care  of  the,  J.  H.  Glrdner.  Mun. 
Humor,  American.  Esaence  of.  C.  Johnetou.  Atlant. 
Humor,  Good  and  Bad.  C.  Mellnand.  RRP.  January  15. 
Huxley.  Thomas  Henry,  Life  and  Work  of.  J.  Iveracb,  LQ, 

January ;  Lord  Avebury,  PopS  ;  QR,  January. 
Hnxley,  Thomas  Henry  Hem  In  fecences  ot.  J.  Finke.  Atlanl 


Qxley,  Tbo 

isen.Tbe  B 


IbE 

Immlgratl' 

WW. 
India,  Famine  in  West. 


Clianging  Chai 


ntM. 


of.  Kate  H.  Claghom. 


inaia.  ramiueiu,  it  cai.. 

Indian  TrlbeBOtPatagonla.J_.B.  Hat 


Antl-Itallanlam  or  Italians.  ■„■.  ijomnroso.rt a,  January  18, 

Census  and  Over-Population.  L.  Negro,  RPL,  January. 

Fiction,  Italian,  in  IWO.  D.  Oliva,  Ni.  January  1. 

Italy.  Economic  Renaisiaance  ot.  C.  Lolseau,  RPar.  Jan- 
uary IS  and  Febroary  1. 

MatDa  and  Omertjt,  R.  Bagnt.  NatR. 

Marriage-Problem,  Archblehonoftienoa.BasN,  January  I. 

Parliament  and  the  Mercantile  Marine,  RasN.  January  1. 
Japan  and  China— Some  Comparisons,  H.  Wehster,  NatGM. 
JaSin.  Christian  Education  in,  S.  H.  Wainwright,  MRN. 
Japanese  Immigration.  AHRR. 
Jeremiah,  Book  of.  N.  Schmidt,  NW.  December. 
Jesus.  Story  of— V.,  C.  Howard.  LHJ. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  S.  A.  Link  MRN, 
Joaephlne,  Death  of,  F.  Masson.  RPar,  January  1. 

Joy.  Sclentlflc,  H.  T.  Peck  Cos.  

Journalism ;  How  a  Big  News  Story  Is  Covered.  G.  B.  Mal- 


>™^I 


Kentucky :  In  (hi 
Klndei^arter  —  - 

Klnderjtartei 


.  __id  Mother, 
i:  A  Sumr 
■lln.  Mar 


..^ ALR. 

the  BluegrasB.  L.  {i.  Olltner.  Int. 
Anne  B.  Wilson,  KindR. 

, Visit  to  the  Pestaloizi-Froebel 

„„„.. S.Mor^n.Klnd. 

Kindergarten.  Dangers  of  tl.e--II..  Amalle  Hofer.  Kind. 
KtndergarlflD.Valneof.  to  tbeStatfl,  Eveline  A.  Waliio.Klnd. 
Kludereartens,  Crowded,  W.  N.  Hailmann,  KindR. 
Kindergartens  in  Charity  Institul^s.  Adelaide  Lare.  Kind, 
Kitchener :  The  Man  with  a  Task.  J.  Bai  "■■" 

Establlslin       "     -----^ ■ -■-- 


B,  Frmnder 


B.  E.  SchriJdter.  Eng. 


:mpp  EstablU 

Labor;  Altruism  and  Sympathy  as  Faotiirs  ir 

ministration,  J.  II.  [fatterBon.  Eng.  Jannar j 

Labor  Legislation  in  Massachunetts.  Sarah  S. 

Labor  Organization,  Employers'  Interests  in.  B 
Labo"?tuealion8.'Arl)ltratlon  of,  C.  B.  Going.  E 
Labor  Remuneration.  Premium  Plan  ot,  H.  M. 
Labo^'wiaely  Organized,  Old  Trade  Unlonlsi 

Barnes.  Eng,  January. 
Lady.  First,  of  Our  Land,  Mra.  B.  Harrison,  Cob. 
Lakes.  Great,  Empire  by  the,  F.  C.  Howe,  WW. 
LangDage,  Universal,  Problem  of  a,  H,  DIela,  Dent,  January. 


Eng. 
1.  Non 


jaws  Relating  to  a  Corpse.  W.  A.  McCIean,  QBag. 
Jbrarles.  Oar  Public.  Dial.  February  1. 
libraries.  Traveling.  Work  of.  Q.  lies,  WW. 
"   Savers.Llfeorthe.W.M.  Clemens.  Home. 


Antagonist,  C.  P.  Button,  Llin. 
:>  temporary  Caricatare,  AHRB. 
OrlSn  of      -   "  "     ■ 

.,  L/P.  Po 


ilncoin.  Abraham.  In  Contemporary  Caricatare,  AHJ 
.Incoln  Phrase.  Possible  f-'J-  .•-"=■  =— ■ —  • 
/incoin.  Wasblngcon  and. 


1.  a.  E.  Parker,  AHRR. 


?.  Powell.  AMRR- 


Dandyiam.  Literature  of.  P.  Pollard.  Bkman. 

Dark,  The,  in  Literature.  R.  Burton.  Forum. 

France,  Modern  Literature  In.E.  P.  Bazan.  EM.  JanOBrr. 

French  Romance,  A  Hundred  Years  of,  P.  Aodebriutd, 
RRP.  Febmary  1. 

German  Wayside  Flowers,  M.  Todhnnter.  West. 

Humor.  American.  Essence  of,  C.  Johnston,  Atlant. 
London  Dally  News,  W.  T.  Stead.  RRL. 
London,  East,  Helping  Hand  in.  W.  Besant.  Cent. 
McAuiey.  Jerry,  Prayer-Meeting  Founded  by,  G.  Kennan, 

1, 5.  Wedar,  HnmN, 


Mali  Dollvory,  Rural  Free.  T.  Dreiser,  Pear. 
Malaria,  G.  JI.  Sternberg.  Pops. 

"  Mark  Twain : "  An  Inquiry,  W.  D.  Howella.  NAB. 
Mara.  On  t.hB  Plfinet.  C.  Flammarton.  N on.  January  1. 

A.   Russell.    ALR;    F.  R.  Jones.   GBag: 


H.  C.Lodge.  NAR. 


'a  Opinions  o^ALR. 


Menler.  Henri,  and  His  It. „ „,  „.„.- 

Merchant  Seaman  and  Subsidy  Bill.  W.  Maoarthnr.  Arena. 

Meloorttea.  Study  of,  O.  C.  Farrlngton.  PopS, 

MIchelet.  Jules,  as  an  Historian,  QR,  January. 

Military  Cycling.  B.  Balfour.  Fort. 

Milk  lUbpection  in  Leipzig.  San. 

Mine  Accounting  and  Cost  Keeping,  A.  G.  ChtrletOD,  Eng, 

Mining  Operations,  Management  of.  J.  E.  Hardmaa.  Eng. 

January. 
Ministry,  Higher  Education  of  the,  G.  Q.  Plndlay,  LQ. 
Missions:  see  alsoChlna. 

China.  Martyr  Missionaries  in.  J.  R.  Hykea.  MIsR. 

Foreign  Missions.  Aim  of.  O.  H.  Dubblnk.  PQ.  JaDoary. 

"  Khama,  the  Good"— the  Christian  Chief  of  Afric*.  A.  T, 
Plerson.MlaR. 

Madura  High  School.  W.  W.  Wallace,  MIsH. 

Missionaries.  Better  Training  for.  G.  B.  Smyth,  MlaR. 

Missionary  in  China  and  Elsewhere.  H.C.Macdowell,  Mae. 

New  Hebrides  Christiana.  J.  G.  Paton.  MIsR. 

Spiritual  Life  of  the  Christian  Church.  Infloenoe  of  For- 
eign Missions  on  the.  J.  Johnston.  MisR. 

WtniamB.  Samuel  Weils.  J.  T.  Gracey.  MlsR. 
Mohammedan  World,  Duty  of  the  Church  Toward  the,  G. 

Washburn.  Hom. 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Hay.Panaoefote  Treaty,  J.  G. 

Whiteley.  Forum. 
Morgan,  J.  Plerpont,  R.  Blake.  Home. 
Mountain  Structure  and  Ita  Origin.  J.  Gelkle,  latM, 
Municipal  Development,  A  Year's,  C.  R.  WoodraO.  AJS. 
Municipal  Ownership  of  Street  Railways.  F,  Parsona.  Arena. 
Music.  Dudley  Buck  on  the  Future  of,  Mus. 
Music,  Nineteenth  Century  and  National  SchoolB  of,  W.  8- 

B.  Mathews,  Mus. 
Musical  Life  on  an  American  Fa 

Mutiny.  Great.  Tale  of  the— II.. : _ _ 

Myatlclam.  Christian,  R.  H.  SUrr,  SR.  January. 

Napoleon.  Later  Years  of.  QR.  January. 

"  NapolKon :  The  Last  Phase,"  Review  of.  G.  Smith.  Atlant. 


Nations.  Rivalry  of— X^I.-XIX.,  E.  A.  Start.  Chant, 
Nativity.  Account  of  the.  W.  W.  Everts.  Hom. 
Naturalist.  Day's  Work  of  a.  E.  W.  Nelson,  WW. 
Neuro,  American.  Religion  of  the,  W.  E.B.  DoBoIb.  NW. 


Negro  Education.  H.  B.  Frissell.  N  W,  becember. 
Negro  Teacher,  Tralnlne  of  the.  N.  B.  Young,  Ed. 
Negro,  The  South  and  the,  M.  L.  Dawson.  NAB. 
Ncwfonndland  Question.  B.  Wiilson,  Fort. 
Newfoundland.  Railway  Question  in,  P.  T.  McGnith,  Can. 
Newspaper  Office  :  Is  It  the  I'lace  fora  Girl!  K.  Rnfc,  tSj. 
New  York  Appellate  Court  Hnaac,  H.  Ladegast,  Out. 
Now  York  and  London,  Miss  E.  L.  Banks^CaBB. 
New  York.  Health  and  Water  Supply  of,  H.  D,  OIudId.Su. 
New  York  City.  Plea  for,  J.  K.  Paulding.  Atlant. 
Nicaragua  and  Coata  Rica.  Boundary  Between,  A.  P.  DftTk. 

NatGM.  January. 
NIcoTB^a  Canal,  NatGM,  January ;  QR,  jKoaxtf. 
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Lima  Canal  and  the  Treaty,  J.  D.  Whelpley,  WW. 
che  and  Darwinism,  A.  Fouill6e,  IntM. 
.y.  On  a  River  in,  Evelyn  Cobbold,  Bad. 
llistorical,  A.  S.  Bradford,  Dial,  February  1. 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  PMM. 
The,  and  the  Play,  C.  L.  Moore,  Dial,  January  16. 
Jtory  of,  C.  F.  Thwing,  Pear, 
sma :  The  Next  Commonwealth,  C.  M.  Harger,  Out. 

0.  Exploring  in,  C.  Bryan,  Can. 

in  America,  Emilie  F.  Bauer,  Wem,  January. 
,  American  Interests  in  the,  C.  A.  Conant,  IntM. 
les  of  Madagascar,  G.  Krause,  Krin,  January  15. 
ames.  Sketch  of,  Hannah  O.  Staples,  AMonM. 
Ine :  The  Upper  Jordan,  J.  L.  Leeper,  Bib. 
merican  Exposition : 
rative  Sculpture,  E.  H.  Brush,  AMRR. 
tricity  at  the  Exposition,  E.  W.  Mayo,  FrL. 
American  Exposition,  R.  Gibson,  Over,  January, 
pture  at  the  Exposition,  N.  H.  Moore,  Mod. 
%  Theodore,  F.  Tiffany,  NW,  December, 
a  Play,  An  English,  Rebecca  H.  Davis,  Cent, 
ir,  Louis,  Work  of,  A.  Glardon,  BU. 
re,  Coventry,  Dial,  January  16;  Virginia  M.  Crawford, 
•t. 

Prepare  the  World  for,  E.  S.  Wicklin,  Arena. 
William,  and  the  Taunton  Maids,  H.  M.  Skinner,  Int. 
n  Bureau,  The  South  and  the,  T.  A.  Broadus,  AMRR. 
n  Funds,  Railway,  in  England— II.,  BankL. 
•,  Dr.  William,  F.  N.  Thorpe,  Cent, 
ality,  G.  B.  Hatch,  Hart, 
thropy :  Preventive  Work— IV.,  J.  Lee,  Char, 
pine  Commission,  Report  of  the.  Out. 
pines.  Life  in  the— 11.,  Sara  D.  Wilson,  Mod. 
pines  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,  E.  E.  Slosson,  PopS. 
jraphy : 

sra  and  a  Debt  We  Owe  It.    G.  W.  Norris,  PhoT. 
Iren,  Photographing,  C.  Nast,  WPM. 
ing  Sensitized  l^lates  in  the  Dark  Room,  O.  G.  Mason, 

ern  Slides,  Masking  and  Binding,  APB. 

fttures  on  Opal,  WPM. 

tives.  Reversed,  in  Practice,  WPM. 

ography  Without  a  Dark  Room,  F.  E.  Nipher,  PhoT. 

notype  Printing,  A.  C.  Lamoutte,  PhoT. 

num  Process,  An  Excellent,  APB. 

ind  Landscape,  W.  Thomas,  I'hoT. 

lary.  Photographing,  C.  W.  Canfield,  WPM. 

iate  System,  Dilferential,  S.  E.  Thompson,  Eng,  Jan- 

^ork  and  the  Premium  Plan,  B.  C.  Browne,  Eng. 

res.  Lawful,  G.  M.  Smith,  Corn. 

latic  Transit  ("Making  Air  Work  "),  A.  A.  Hill, Mun. 

Interpretation  of  Nature,  C.  A.  Binkley,  PL. 

Early  Colonial,  A.  K.  Glover,  PL. 

tlicans  in  Our  Politv,  Status  of,  S.  Pfeil,  Forum. 

y  Element  in  the  Old  Testament,  W.  R.  Harper,  Bib. 

jtion.  Intensified,  Influence  of,  M.  P.  Higgins,  Eng, 

luary. 

iment.  Capital,  T.  M.  Hopkins,  West. 

n  ?  Have  We  Any  Use  for  the,  J.  G.  Johnson,  Hart. 

rism.  Present  Position  of.  E.  Grubb,  LQ,  January. 

rs.  Anecdotes  of  the,  R.  Tangye,  Cham. 

;  Days  at  Jerome  Park,  New  York,  J.  B.  Dane,  Cos. 

Ading,  Mountain,  Marvels  of,  G.  L.  Fowler,  Mun. 

ids :  The  Anti-Scalping  Bill,  H.  T.  Mathers,  Forum. 

ly  and  Its  Employees,  W.  H.  Canniff,  Eng,  January. 

ly  Systems,  Development  of,  E.  E.  Clark,  NatM. 

ly  Train,  High  Speed,  C.  Rous-Marten,  Eng. 

itructlon.  New  South  View  of,  W.  P.  Trent,  SR. 

jtruction  Problem,  H.  A.  Herbert,  Atlant. 

aation  Period,  Pictures  of  the,  J.  M.  Stone,  Dub. 

m,  Creed-I*rinciple  In,  G.  F.  Bishop,  PQ,  January. 

ution.  Divine,  Doctrint^  of,  C.  V.  Anthony,  MRNY. 

3,  Cecil,  E.  S.  Grogan,  WW. 

rjia.  Big  Game  Shooting  and  Exploration  in,  W.  W. 

I  Ness,  Bad. 

1,  Plea  for,  L.  H.  Schwab,  AJT,  January. 
IS,  Unclirabed  Peaks  of  the,  A.  C.  Laut,  O. 

I  Catholic  Church  of  the  Future,  J.  Cortright,  Cath. 

I  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Indulcjences,  H.  Paul,  NineC. 

\  Catholic  Literature,  Century  of,  W.  H.  Kent,  Dub. 

I  Catholic  Training  (College  for  the  Higher  Education 

kVomen,  T.  F.  Willis,  Dub,  January. 

inia  as  a  Persecuting  Power.  F.  ('.  Conybeare, NatR. 

;tein,  Anton  (ir«'gorowit<'h,  A.  E.  Keeton,  Gent. 

:  Classes  and  Political  Power,  G.  Villaiii,  RPP,  Jan- 

y. 

in  Hair'  Movement,  Gunt. 

1,  John,  Influence  of,  L.  P.  Jacks,  NW,  December, 
and  the  "  Oprn  Door,"  Contem. 
of  To-day    1  v..  Central  Asia,  H.  Norman,  Scrib. 
's  International  Waterways,  A.  H.  Ford,  Eng. 
ena.  More  Light  on    II.,  Corn. 
lena.  Old  and  New.  A .  M.  Briee,  Temp, 
lentine's  Day  :  The  Festival  of  Love,  M.  Olmsted,  Cos. 
)epartment.  Organization  of  the,  O.  D.  Hogue,  Eng. 


Saloon,  The,  in  Chicago— II.,  R.  L.  Melendy,  AJS,  Jannary. 
Sanitary  Superstitions,  F.  L.  Oswald,  Chaut. 
Sanity,  Legal  Safeguards  of,  A.  McL.  Hamilton,  N AR. 
Schopenhauer  and  Present  Tendencies,  W.  Oaidwell,  NW, 

December. 
Science,  Dogmatism  of,  C.  A.  S.  Dwight,  Mind. 
Science  in  the  New  Century,  F.  Dolman,  Str. 
Sea,  By  Rail  Across  the,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Pear. 
Seas,  South,  With  Sail  and  Paddle  in  the/W'.M.  Clemens,  O. 
Self-Defense  with  a  Walking-Stick,  E.  W.  Barton-Wright, 

Pear. 
Semitism,  Anti-,  and  Nationalism,  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  RRP, 

February  1. 
Sentiment :  Is  It  Declining  ?  Amelia  G.  Mason,  Cent. 
Shakespeare^s  Dogs,  C.  Cordley,  Gent. 
Shakespeare's  Fidelity  to  History,  T.  Williams,  PL. 
Sheep  and  the  Forest  Reserves,  C.  S.  Newhall,  Forum. 
"Ship  Subsidies,  Substitutes  for,"  A.  R.  Smith,  NAR. 
Shipping  Bill,  Frye :  I.,  The  Merits  and  Advantages  of  the 
Measure,  W.  L.  Marvin ;  II.,  Why  the  Bill  is  Objection- 
able, J.  DeW.  Warner;  III.,  Some  Specific  Criticisms. 
W.  F.  King,  AMRR. 
Shop  Arrangement  as  a  Factor  in  Efficiency,  H.  F.  L.  Orcntt, 

Eng,  January. 
Shopping  as  a  Fine  Art,  R.  Mercier,  Home. 
Siberia,  People  of,  J.  Stadling,  Cent. 
Sienkiewlcz,  Henryk,  The  Country  of,  L.  E.  Van  Norman, 

Bkman. 
Sikhism  and  the  Sikhs,  L.  Griffin,  NAR. 
Skating,  American  Figure,  G.  H.  Browne,  O. 
Snow,  How  the  Citv  Fights  the,  T.  Waters,  Home. 
Social  Control— XX.,  E.  A.  Ross,  AJS,  January. 
Social   Phenomena,  Classification  of,  R.  de  La  Grasserie, 

HumN,  January. 
Social  Technology,  Scope  of,  C.  R.  Henderson,  AJS,  January. 
Socialism  and  Class  Struggle.  J.  Sarraute,  RSoc,  January. 
Socialism,  Contemporary,  A.  Hamon,  HumN,  January. 
Sociology,  Scope  of— VII.,  A.  W.  Small,  AJS,  January. 
Sovereignty,  and  Consent  of  Gtoverned,  E.  B.  Briggs.  ALR, 
South,  Political  Isolation  of  the,  S.  S.  P.  Patteson,  SR. 
Spain,  Outlook  in,  L.  Holland,  NatR. 
Specialization,  Limits  of,  J.  S.  Lewis,  Eng,  January. 
Speculation  and  National  Development,  J.  Weare,  Gunt, 
Spellbinders,  The,  W.  D.  Foulke,  Forum. 
Sporting  Gun,  Story  of  the,  W.  Gerrare,  O. 
Spotters  and  Their  Work,  S.  H.  Adams,  Ains. 
Stars,  Clustering  of  the,  S.  Newcomb,  PopS. 
State  Boards  of  Control,  S.  E.  Sparling,  Annals,  January, 
State  Guards,  Nationalization  of  the,  T.  M.  Anderson,  Forum. 
Status,  Seal's  Science  of,  H.  Seal,  West. 
Steam  Power  and  Economic  Production,  P.  R.  Hutton,  Eng, 

January. 
Steamship,  Story  of  the,  M.  Foster,  Mun. 
Steel  Industry  of  America,  R.  H.  Thurston,  Cent. 
Strike,  Anthracite  Coal,  F.  J.  Warne,  Annals,  January. 
Strikes  in  North  Carolina,  J.  Dowd. 
Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur,  G.  Grossmith,  PMM. 
Sulphur  Mining  in  tne  Pacific,  W.  H.  Crawford,  Jr.,  CasM. 
Switzerland,  Tour  in,  Millie  A.  Forster,  Int. 
Symonds,  John  Addington,  Winifred  L.  Wendell,  BE. 
Symphony  Since  Beethoven,  H.  Imbert,  Mus. 
Syrian  Stone  Lore,  Results  of,  R.  E.  Conder,  Horn. 
Tenements,  How  to  Build,  San. 
Tennyson,  Mysticism  in,  E.  Mims,  MRNY. 
Texture,  Pleasures  of,  O.  Eve,  Com. 
Thackeray  and  the  ComhiU  MagaainCyG.  M.  Smith,  Crit. 
Theater,  German,  in  1900,  C.  Simond,  RRP,  February  1. 
Theologians,  Three  Maligned— John   Calvin,  Dr.  William 
Twisse,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  J. W.  S tagg,PQ,  January. 
Theological  Education,  G.  B.  Stevens,  NW,  December. 
Theological  Universities,  E.  C.  Richardson,  AJT,  January. 
Theological  Views  of  a  Layman,  E.  A.  Jenks,  Arena. 
Theology,  Hard  Doctrines  of,  J.  R.  Howerton,  PQ,  January. 
Thomson,  Professor  Elihu,  Sketch  of,  CasM. 
*'  To  Have  and  to  Hold  "  Review  of,  Mary  Bigot,  BU. 
Tombs,  Prehistoric,  of  Eastern  Algeria,  A.  S.  Packard,  PopS. 
*'  Tommy  and  Grizel,"  Elizabeth  K.  Tompkins,  E.  L.  Gary, 

and  Constance  G.  DuBois,  BB. 
Tortoise,  Sculptured,  G.  H.  Parker,  ANat,  January. 
Trade-Union  ism.  Rights  of,  T.  Cr6pon,  RDM,  January  15. 
Trade-Unions  and  Arbitration,  W.  Macarthur,  Forum. 
Trees,  Curious,  R.  Blathwayt,  Cass. 
Transvaal :  See  also  Great  Britain. 

Afrikander  Position  in  South  Africa,  Can. 

British  South  African  Troubles,  Edin,  January. 

Crux  in  South  Africa,  Fort. 

Economic  Outlook,  A.  B.  Markham,  NineC. 

Italian  Legion  in  the  War,  Col.  Ricchiardi,  RPL,  January. 

Looting  a  Boer  Camp,  L.  Golding,  Cham. 

March  of  a  Thousand  Miles,  USM. 

Natal,  Clearing,  L.  Oppenheim,  NineC. 

Native  Races  in  South  Africa,  J.  Macdonell,  NineC. 

Reinforcements,  British,  Plea  for,  H.  W.  Wilson,  NatR. 

Settlement  of  South  Africa,  QR,  January. 

Voyaging  With  Boers  on  a  German  Mail-Boat,  Com. 
Trust  Idea,  Strength  and  Weakness  of  t^e,  Eng,  January. 
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"  Tmsta  "  and  BnBiness  Stability,  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Tsaiigpo  River,  Asia,  J.  M.  Hubbard,  NatGM,  January. 
Tuna,  Lioaping,  Adventures  witb  the,  C.  F.  Holder,  McCl. 
Tyler,  Moses  Coit,  G.  L.  Burr,  VviU 
United  Stutes : 

American  Interests  in  the  Orient,  C.  A.  Conant,  IntM. 

Colonics  and  Nation -II.,  W.  Wilson,  Harp. 

ExpauHion  Policy  of  the  United  States,  B.  Harrison,  NAR. 

Foreign  Relations,  "Marie  Twain,"  NAR. 

"  Uncle  Sam  "  Jis  a  Business  Man.  R.  J.  Hinton,  Chaut. 
Valley  Forge,  W.  H.  Richardson,  NEn^. 
Vaudeville  Artiste,  Life  of  a,  N.  Hapgood,  Cos. 
Vegetable  Life,  Lower  B^orms  of,  A.w.  Bennett,  LQ,  January. 
Verdi,  Giuseppi,  an  Octogenarian  Musician,  RRL. 
Very,  Jones— A  Son  of  the  Snirit,  G.  M.  Hamniell,  MRNY. 
Vibrations,  Waves,  and  Cyclt?s,  J.  S.  David,  Arena. 
Victoria,  Queen,  Mrs.  E.  Crawford,  Conteni;  NatM;  Lady 

June,  NAR;  W.  Roid,  NineC;  W.  T.  Stead,  RiiL. 
Victoria,  Queen,  i»olitical  Influence  of,  J.  McCarthy,  Out. 
Virgil  and  Tennyson:  A  Litierary  Parallel,  QR,  January, 
Virginia,  .\rnold\s  Invasion  of,  F.  R.  Lassiter,  SR,  January. 
W^ar  at  Sea,  Laws  and  Usages  of,  C.  H.  Stocliton,  Forum. 
War  Correspond(;nt,  Life  of  a,  A.  G.  Hales,  PMM. 
War,  Recrudescence  of,  H.  M.  Simmons,  NW,  December. 
Warfare,  Cavalry  and  Infantry  in,  11.  A.  Greene,  Forum. 
Warfare,  Homing  or  Carrier  Pigeon  in,  G.  J.  Lamer,  USM. 


Warfare :  Practical  Use  of  Weapons,  G.  H.  Nicholson,  USM. 
Washington    and    Lincoln:   A  Comparative   Study,  L.  \, 

Powell,  AM  RR. 
WashingU)n'8  Ablest  Ally,  W.  B.  Millard,  Mml. 
Washington,  Booker  T.,  Autol)iography  of— XIV.,  Out. 
Washington :  Early  Days  at  the  Natitmal  Capital,  D.  E. 

Roberts,  NatM. 
Water,  Drinking,  New  Method  of  Testing,  H.  Erdmann,San. 
W^ater  Power  Transmission  at  St.  Paul,  C.  L.  FiU'h,  CasM. 
Weather  us.  the  Newspapers,  H.  M.  Watts,  PopS. 
Weddings,  Peculiar,  A.  11.  Broad  well,  Str. 
Welsbach  Light,  San. 

West  Indian  Grievances,  Some,  A.  Adderley,  Fort. 
Westinghouse,  George— Inventor,  Organizer,  and  Director, 

W.  M.  McFarland,  Eng,  January. 
Whipping  as  a  Punishment  for  C'rime,  S.  E.  Baldwin,  GBag. 
White  House,  The  r^ady  of  the,  Mrs.  B.  Harrison,  Cos. 
WMlberforce-A  Study  of  Freedom,  A.  B.  Hyde,  MRNV. 
Wilhelmina.  Queen,  R.  V.  Auld,  Mod;  PMM. 
Williams,  Roger,  Banishment  of,  H.  S.  Burrage,  A  JT. 
Wilson,  William  Lync,  J.  A.  Qiiarles,  SR,  January. 
Wolcott,  Roger,  F.  Ilurtubis,  Jr.,  NEng. 
Woman-Liberalism,  Frances  Tyrrell-Gill,  W^est. 
Words,  Quest  ions  of  Usage  in,  B.  Matthews,  Harp. 
Workshops,  Great,  of  the  World,  Eng,  January. 
Yale  University,  F.  Tilney,  Ains. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexe<l,  but  only  the  more  imi)ortant  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Ains.       Ainslee's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT.  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

AXiR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMouM. American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washingtcm,  D.C\ 

AMRR.  American  Montlily  Review  of 
lie  views,  N.  Y. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist.  Boston. 

AngA.     Anglo-American     Magazine, 

n:  y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  an<l  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anth<my's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.       Archite«:tural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.  Y. 

A  A .  Art  Amateu  r,  N.  Y. 

AE.  Art  Education.  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Inten;hange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  .Journal,  London. 

Art.         Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.        Badminton,  London. 

BankL.   Bankers'  Magazine,  I-iondon. 
:NYBanlcers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 


BankNY 
Bib. 
BSac. 
BU. 

Black. 

BB. 

Bkman. 

BP. 

Can. 

Cass. 

CasM. 

Cath. 

(Vnt. 

C'liam. 

Char. 
Chaut. 

(/OIIS. 

ington. 

Ctmtem.  Contemporary  Review, 
don. 
Cornhill,  London. 


Biblical  World,  Chic^ago. 

Bibliotheca  Sacrra,  Oberlin,  O. 

Bibliothfeque  Unlverselle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood's  INIa^azine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

Bookman,  N.  Y. 

Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Canadian  Magazine.  Toronto. 

C'assidl's  Magazine,  London. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  World,  N.Y. 

Century  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

C/hambers's  Journal,  F]din- 
burgh. 

Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 

Chauta,uquan,  (.'levelan<l,  O. 

Conservative  Review,  Wash- 


IjOU- 


Corn. 

Cos. 

Crit. 

Deut. 

Dial. 

Dub. 

Ediii. 

Ed. 


CosmoiN»lit-an,  N.  Y. 

Critic,  N.  Y. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial,  Chicago. 

Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 

Edinburgh  Review,  Londcm. 

Education,  Boston. 


EdR. 

Eng. 

EM. 

Fort. 

Forum. 

FrL. 

Gent. 

GBag. 
(Tunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 

Home. 

Horn. 

HumN. 

Int. 

IJE. 

IntM. 

IntS. 

L\. 

J.MSL 


JPEcon 

Kind. 

KindR. 

Krin. 

LH.I. 

LeisH. 

Lipp. 

LQ. 

Long. 
Luth. 

McCI. 
Mac. 

MA. 

MRN. 

MRNY. 

Mind. 

MisH. 

MisR. 

Mod. 

Mon. 

MonR. 

MunA. 

Miin. 

Mus. 

NatGM. 

NatM. 
NatR. 
NC. 
NEng. 

NW\ 


Educational  Review,  N.  Y.- 

Engineering  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Espaila  Modema,  Madrid. 

Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Forum,  N.  Y. 

Frank  r^(?rtlie's  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,    Lon- 
don. 

Green  Bag,  Boston. 

Gunton's  jSlagazine,  N.  Y. 

Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hartford   Seminary     Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

Human ite  Nouvelle,  Paris. 

International,  Chicago. 

International       Journal       of 
Ethics,  Phila. 

International    Monthly,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

International  Studio,  N.  Y. 

Irrigation  Age,  Chicjigo. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice   Institution,   (iovernor's 
Island,N.  Y.  II. 
,  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Cliicngo. 

Kinclcrgarten  Magazine.  C\\\- 
<;ago. 

Kindergarten  Review,  Spring- 
Held,  Mass. 

Kringsjaa,  Christiania. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila. 

Leisure  Hour,  London. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.  Phila. 

London     Quarterly     Review, 
London. 

Tjonginan's  Magazine,  London. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has  been 
8tee^  the  most  important  personal  factor  in 
^"^'  the  industrial  world,  sailed  for  Europe 
:ch  13  with  a  mind  entirely  free  from  busi- 
atters.  He  had  sold  his  great  interests  in 
n  and  steel  industry  to  a  syndicate  headed 

t)anker,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  whose 
it  was  to  unite  under  the  control  of  one 
nancial  corporation  the  business  of  several 

largest  American  companies  engaged  in 
duction  and  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 
}  projected  enterprise,  known  as  the  United 
Steel  Corporation,  we  gave  some  attention 
issue  for  last  month.      With  its  authorized 

stock  of  $850,000,000,  besides  a  bonded 
3dness  which  may  reach  a  maximum  of 
00,000,  it  enters  upon  its  active  business 
on  the  date  of  issue  of  this  magazine — 
%  April  1.  Nothing  else  in  the  published 
f  the  month  would  seem  to  be  of  an  im- 
36  comparable  with  the  amalgamation  of 
eat  mass  of  productive  capital.  A  similar 
lation  was  proposed  some  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  an  option  on  his  prop- 
to  certain  gentlemen  who  have  had  an 
ant  part  in  bringing  about  the  present  con- 
ation. But  although  the  financiers  and  in- 
.1  magnates  of  the  country  were  engaged 
ars  ago  in  the  formation  of  a  great  number 
e  combinations,  they  were  appalled  at  the 
;  anvthinor  so  vast  as  the  union  of  tlie  Car- 
nterests  with  those  of  several  of  the  other 
y  formed  iion  and  steel  combinations, 
nly,  howevei*,  lias  the  country  failed  to 
mce  tiiat  tremendous  reaction  and  crash 
as  freely  pmdicied  as  a  consequence  of  the 

to  industrial   monopoly,"   but    capital  is 
3ady  to  go  even  further  ;   and  the  popular 

against  trusts  and  combinations, — quite 
ctive  of  such  iustification  as  it  mav  liave 
has  abated  in  a  marked  degree.  In  all 
3ns  the  new  business  policy  of  harmony, 
organization  on  the  large  scale,  makes  it- 
mifest.     Not  only  are  the  largest  industrial 


interests  becoming  unified  severally,  but  tliey  are 
coming  into  close  relations  with  one  another  and 
with  the  financial  and  transportation  interests. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  men 

of  the      who  havjB  formed  this  latest  and  great- 

Syndioate.    ^^^    ^^    industrial   corporations,    the 

movement  is  easily  explained.  In  few  trades  is 
there  so  much  relative  economy  in  producing  on 
the  very  large  scale  as  in  the  business  of  iron 
and  steel.  A  large  part  of  the  permanent  cheap- 
ening of  steel, — comparing  its  present  cost  with 
that  of  ten  or  twenty  yeare  ago, — has  resulted 
from  the  great  development  in  capacity  and  or- 
ganization of  the  principal  steel-making  plants. 
So  vast  and  so  powerful  had  a  few  of  these  great 
steel- making  corporations  become  last  year  that 
they  had  no  longer  to  fear  in  the  least  any  such 
thing  as  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  protective 
tariff  ;  and  they  had  only  one  thing  to  dread — 
namely,  the  possible  outbreak  of  a  fierce  com- 
petitive strife  among  themselves.  This  danger 
they  sought  to  obviate  by  uniting  their  interests. 
They  do  not,  it  is  true,  now  monopolize  in  any 
sense  the  business  of  mining  iron  ore,  producing 
pig  iron,  making  steel,  or  turning  out  special 
iron  and  steel  products  such  as  sheets,  beams, 
wire,  or  rails  ;  but  they  occupy  so  commanding 
a  place  in  production  and  supply  that  they  wiU 
have  it  in  their  power  presumably  to  fix  the 
prices  and  the  conditions.  They  disavow  all  in- 
tention of  increasing  prices  or  of  aiming  to  gain 
a  monopoly  power  to  the  disadvantage  of  con- 
sumers. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  the 
sincere  opinion  of  men  connected  importantly 
with  this  great  corporation  that  the  consumer 
will  be  decidedly  benefited  in  the  end.  This, 
of  courae,  remains  to  be  seen.  Nobody  supposes 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  de- 
cline to  make  as  much  money  as  it  reasonably 
can.  It  will  be  in  a  position,  however,  to  study 
carefully  the  demands  not  only  of  this  country 
but  of  the  whole  world,  and  so  to  regulate  supi-' 
ply  and  prices  as  to  diminish  the  danger  of  tho^e 
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sharp  fluctuations  in  iron  and  steel  that  have  al- 
ways been  so  closely  associated  with  the  alter- 
nating periods  of  depression  and  expansion  in 
business  that  have  long  been  the  bane  of  trade. 


Likely 


This  new  amalgamation,  together 
to' Avert  with  two  or  three  other  vast  aggre- 
Panics,  gations  of  capital  such  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company, — associated  as  these  interests 
are  most  intimately  with  tlie  leading  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions, — will  now  be  able 
of  its  own  sheer  force  to  avert  the  more  violent 
sort  of  panic  that  used  to  be  the  dread  of  all 
prudent  business  men.  Thus  it  is  at  least  highly 
probable  that  recent  tendencies  have  made  for 
an  improvement  in  the  delicate  balance  between 
supply  and  demand,  and  therefore  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  steadying  effect  and  to  make 
violent  panics  and  violent  booms  l§ss  likely  to 
occur  than  heretofore.  It  is  also  probable 
enough  that  this  great  organization,  with  its 
vast  resources,  can  better  protect  its  average 
dividend-paying  ability  than  any  one  of  the 
eight  great  companies  by  the  union  of  which  it 
has  been  formed.  Whatever  ma}''  be  said  by 
way  of  defense  or  praise  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion, the  public  will  be  fully  justified  in  watch- 
ing it  with  the  most  careful  and  critical  scrutiny. 
Its  gigantic  proportions  would  seem  to  give  it  a 
concentrated  power  that  might  conceivably  be 
used  to  the  terrible  detriment  of  individual  citi- 
zens, and  also  to  the  harm  of  the  people  in  their 
collective  capacity  as  a  self-governing  republic. 
Such  an  organization  must  be  scrupulously  just 
toward  individuals,  and  it  must  keep  aloof  from 
politics, — or  else  it  must  expect  rocks  ahead. 


Business  men  are  asking  one  another 
Economic  with  bated  breath  what  is  to  be  looked 
Change?  ^^^  next,  and  where  we  are  to  find 
ourselves  a  few  years  hence.  One  thing  may  be 
considered  certain  enough  ;  and  that  is  that  the 
economic  forces  which  have  wrought  such  wonder- 
ful changes  in  the  past  ten  years  are  not  going  to 
come  to  an  abrupt  standstill,  and  leave  us,  for  the 
coming  ten  years  or  twenty,  just  where  we  are 
now.  Already  the  indications  of  further  great 
railway  amalgamations,  in  addition  to  those  noted 
in  these  pages  last  month,  are  of  such  character 
as  to  compel  the  opinion  that  we  may  within  half 
a  dozen  years  have  passed  quite  out  of  the  stage 
of  competition  in  the  larger  transportation  system 
of  the  country.  The  foremost  minds  in  railway 
administration  seem  definitelv  to  have  abandoned 
the  pooling  system  and  other  temporary  palliatives 
for  the  wastefulness  and  manv  evils  of  unre- 
Stricted  competition.  They  have  advanced  to 
the   position    eitlier   of   actual  amalgamation  of 


systems  or  else  to  that  of  the  so-called  community 
of  interests, — which  in  a  word  may  be  summed 
up  as  the  plan  of  having  all  rail  way -owners 
directly  interested  in  the  success  of  all  railway 
properties.  Many  difficulties  of  course  will  be 
encountered  in  harmonizing  conflicting  interests  ; 
but  evidently  the  thing  is  in  the  way  of  being 
done,  and  tliat  with  amazing  boldness. 

A  Period  of  We  are  living  in  a  period  of  extraor- 

Conatructlve     ,.  ,         .•  •         .1 

Busineaa  dmary  constructive  genius  in  the  or- 
Genius.  ganization  and  administration  of  vast 
business  affairs,  just  as  at  certain  periods  in  our 
early  history  we  gave  signal  evidence  of  con- 
structive genius  in  politics  and  statesmanship. 
Many  of  those  conditions  that  it  was  the  object 
of  statesmanship  to  provide  for  the  individual,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  freedom  and  security 
to  pursue  his  own  proper  ends  according  to  his 
preferences,  have  been  long  since  attained. 
Much,  it  is  true,  remains  to  be  done  for  society 
through  political  instrumentalities.  But  the  mod- 
ern man  has  had  far  more  serious  problems  to 
work  out  in  his  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  in- 
dustrial community  than  in  his  capacity  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  state  ;  and  just  where  the  greatest 
problems  lie  are  to  be  found  the  largest  rewards 
for  those  who  can  do  great  things.  Hence  the 
relative  intensity  of  industrial  and  business  life, 
as  compared  with  that  of  political  life,  in  our  own 
generation.    It  is  a  normal  order  of  progress. 

Outi  k  for  ^^  ^®  ^^®  belief  of  many  people, — cer- 
the  Average  tainly  of  those  who  in  varying  degrees 
^^"'  entertain  communistic  or  socialistic 
ideals, — that  we  are  moving  steadily  toward  the 
point  where  the  economic  and  industrial  com- 
munity must  become  merged  absolutely  in  the 
political  community.  Whether  or  not  this  fore- 
cast is  the  true  one  is  purely  a  question  of  specu- 
lation. But  it  is  certainly  true  that  we  are  mov- 
ing toward  a  time  when  inequalities  of  lot  unong 
the  members  of  industrial  and  economic  society 
will  be  far  less  than  heretofore  ;  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old-fashioned  competitive  system 
must  result  in  something  like  a  great  cooperative 
organization  of  workers.  There  is  no  reason 
why  in  course  of  time  the  stocks  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  should  not  become  very 
widely  diffused  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  employed  by  the  corporation,  as  w«iU  as 
among  other  workers  and  small  investors.  Mr. 
Carnegie,  it  is  true,  retires  with  mortgage  bonds 
for  a  very  large  amount  upon  the  united  proper- 
ties of  the  steel  corporation  ;  but  of  all  men  now 
living  Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  most  conspicuous  apos- 
tle of  the  doctrine  that  great  private  wealth  is  a 
more  or  less  accidental  result  of  what  has  been 
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hitlierto  our  faulty  economic  system,  and  tliat  the 
holder  of  such  wealth  is  under  moral  obligations 
to  jiimseif  and  to  hia  fellow -men  to  redistribute 
it  in  such  a  way  tliat  it  will  serve  the  comnutnity 
at  large — perhaps  as  advantageously  as  if  it  had 
never  become  segregated  as  an  individual  fortune. 
And  thus  Mr.  Carnegie  is  founding  libraries,  and 
otherwise  promoting  the  intelligence  and  culture 
of  the  community,  upon  an  unprecedented  scale 
of  munificence.  In  spite  of  many  assertions  to 
tlie  contrary,  there  would  seem  to  be  ample  evi- 
dence to  sustain  tlie  proposition  that  the  reward 
of  intelligent  labor  in  our  day  is  at  a  higher  rela- 
tive rate  than  the  reward  of  capital.  In  other 
words,  while  the  mass  of  productive  capital  is 
throwing  astonishingly,  the  average  interest  or 
ilividend  rate  that  capital  can  earn  is  diminish- 
ing ;  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  earnings 
of  the  intelligent  man  dependent  upon  his  salary 
or  hia  wages  tends  to  increase.  Tliis,  too,  is  a 
normal  order  of  progress  ;  and  it  will  infallibly 
vest  the  capital  in  the  workers. 


Aiiiit  Under  existing  tendencies,  the  so- 
atrsui  called  "idle  rich"  are  likely  to  be- 
Capital.  ^Qf^Q  (,  decreasing  rather  than  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  population.  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  for  instance,  would  probably 
say  that  his  ability  and  experience  as  a  skilled 
and  active  worker  in  the  field  of  practical  finance 
count  for  much  more  than  the  dead  weight  of 
the  capital  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  his  own 
personal  fortune.  Mr.  Carnegie  would  probably 
say  that,  for  a  long  time,  his  directing  ability  as 
an  ironmaster  and  man  of  aiTaii's  was  decidedly 
of  more  account  than  his  accumulating  millions  : 
in  short,  that  up  to  a  certain  point  in  his  success- 
ful career  his  pei-sonal  experience,  knowledge, 
and  trained  ability  formed  a  more  valuable  busi- 
ness asset  than  his  actual  property.  Nothing 
would  better  illustrate  this  point  than  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Sciiwab  as  executive  head 
of  the  great  steel  corporation.  Mr.  Schwab,  of 
whose  career  our  readers  will  find  an  account  in 
the  Review  or  Bbviewb  of  exactly  one  year  ago, 
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is  not  yet  quite  forty  years  of  age.  He  entered 
Mr.  Carnegie's  employ  in  a  humble  capacity 
while  a  lad,  and  was  advance*!  on  his  merits  Until 
Mr.  Carnegie  made  him  tlie  working  head  of  the 
concern.  He  now  becomes  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  corporation  whose  stocks 
and  bonds  aggregate  more  tlian  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  whose  business  is  corre- 
spondingly vast  and  intricate.  Tlie  whole  tend- 
ency in  this  modern  economic  movement  is  to 


bring  out  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  man  as  against 
the  mere  millions.  That  this  is  so  may  not  seem 
quite  clear  in  view  of  some  existing  phenomena, 
yet  it  is  true  and  must  be  increasingly  so.  Mr. 
Schwab  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 

^.  ^  ^  One  of  Mr.  Schwab's  recognized  quali- 
tta-Tniat"  fications  lies  in  his  well-known  friend- 
"*"*"  linesa  toward  organized  labor,  and 
hie  very  loyal  sympathy  for  the  men  who  work 
in  the  mills  and  for  their  wives  and  children. 
No  question  connected  with  the  recent  growth 
of  so-called  trusts  and  combinations  is  more  in- 
teresting than  the  immediate  bearing  of  the 
movement  upon  wages  and  upon  the  methods 
and  position  of  trade-unions.  There  is  much 
that  is  problematic  in  this  direction,  but  there  is 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  prospect  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  is  greatly  diminished.  Naturally 
and  properly,  the  workers  will  maintain  their  as- 
sociations for  the  protection  of  their  mutual  in- 
terests ;  and  they  will  bo  wise  to  strengthen 
these  associations  in  every  possible  way.  But 
instead  of  locking  horns  with  those  who  control 
the  productive   capital    that   employs   them,    it 


.  should  be  their  aim  to  adopt  some  of  the  methods 
so  interestingly  described  in  this  Review  last 
month  by  Professor  Commons,  in  his  article  en- 
titled ' '  A  New  Way  of  Settling  Labor  Disputes." 
Boards  of  conference  and  standing  committees  of 
arbitration  can,  it  is  hoped,  maintain  good  rela- 
tions and  prevent  strikes,  while  steadily  improv- 
ing the  working  and  home  environments  of  the 
men  and  their  efEcctive  income.  Another  object 
of  the  employed  men,  and  a  very  important  one, 
should  be  to  become  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  by  steady  degrees,  and  thus  to  help 
bring  about  tliat  future  period  of  cooperation 
when  the  workers  tliemselves  will  be  the  owners 
of  the  instruments  of  production,  and  every  able- 
bodied  man  at  once  capitalist  and  laborer. 

It  IS  in  this  connection  worth  while  to 
Shanhaidtrt.  °**te  an  announcement  made  in  the 

middle  of  March  by  the  directors  of 
the  National  Biscuit  Company,  one  of  the  best- 
managed  of  those  large  amalgamations  commonly 
called  trusts.  The  directors  of  this  company  an- 
nounced tliat  they  owned  a  large  amount  of  the 
company's  preferred  stock,  and  that  they  desired  to 
promote  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  em- 
ployees in  their  factories  by  inducing  them  to 
become  shareholders.  'With  this  end  in  view 
they  proposed  the  plan  of  setting  aside  shares  of 
stock  for  such  of  their  men  as  might  choose  to 
buy,  allowing  payment  to  be  made  gradually  in 
amounts  as  small  as  $5,  the  money  to  draw  in- 
terest as  fast  as  paid  iu,  and  the  stock  certificate 
to  be  delivered  when  full  payment  has  been  made. 
It  will  be  well  worth  while  to  watch  the  results 
of  tliis  experiment.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
directors  oC  the  company  have  any  motive  except 
to  promote  the  stability  and  efficiency  of  their 
working  organization,  and  undoubtedly  they  be- 
lieve that  what  they  offer  would  be  decidedly  ad- 
vantageous to  their  employees.  As  we  have  re- 
marked before  in  discussing  these  problems,  the 
tendency  in  France  for  a  good  while  baa  been 
toward  the  wide  distribution  of  the  sharea  of 
large  industrial  enterprises  among  working  men 
and  small  investors.  To  what  extent  tho  labor 
unions  will  themselves  encourage  their  members 
to  become  shareholders  in  the  corapaniea  thaC 
employ  tUem  remains  to  be  seen.  Undoabted' 
ly  a  good  many  labor  leaders  will  for  a  time  at 
least  strenuously  oppose  such  a  tendency  OD 
the  ground  that  it  will  weaken  the  solid  front 
which  they  believe  Ia!x)r  must  in  its  own  In- 
terest present  to  the  otherwise  possible  aggree-  . 
siveness  of  concentrated  capital.  In  this  regard 
much  depends  upon  the  common  sense  and 
sagacity  of  the  men  who  control  the  nev  induB- 
trial  coi-pnrations. 
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l°"j  Korlunately,  as  it  woulJ  seem,  thoex- 
t  plan  set  forth  by  tlie  National 
Basineaa.  P|"g(.ui(,  Company,  as  mentioneii  above, 
■as  adopted  with  tlie  knowledge  and  active  en- 
Duragetnent  of  sonio  of  the  men  active  in  the 
jrniation  of  the  far  gi'oaler  steel  combination ; 
nd  we  have  soino  gro\ind  for  expressing  the  be- 
ef that  more  than  a  passive  interest  will  in  due 
me  be  shown  by  tlie  steel  company  in  encour- 
sting  its  thousands  of  employees  to  l>econie  own- 
rs  of  its  stock.  The  public  was  informed  in  the 
liddle  of  Marcli  that  the  leaders  in  the  Amal- 
amated  Assooialion  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
ere  already  i)rcparing  to  join  tlie  capitalists 
ho  control  the  so-called  steel  trust  in  the  estab- 
shment  of  a  lioard  of  arbitration  for  the  avowed 
iirposo  of  pntveuting  strikes  iti  the  steel  indus- 
■y.  Mr.  T.  J.  Sliaffer,  president  of  the  Aipal- 
amated  AssociatioTi,  gave  instructions  to  have 
le  subject  taken  up  liy  all  tlie  lodges  and  sub- 
idges,  in  order  that  the  business  might  be  con- 
immatcd  at  the  convention  of  the  association 
hich  is  to  be  held  ut  Milwaukee  in  May.  One 
;  least  of  the  great  companies  absorbed  by  the 
iw  steel  corjjoranoti  had  already  made  an  arbi- 
ation  Bgreometit  with  its  workei's,  and  tt  is  said 
lat  the  sentiment  among  ifpresciitntive  members 
;  the  iron  niid  slecl  wi.rkers'  organization  is 
.-erwlielniinglv  in  favor  of  a  formal  agreement 
■  settle  all  •lifT.'r.'NC-s  as  to  wages  and  hours  of 
bor  by  8mifal>lr  iuhit ration.  The  correspond- 
g  lines  of  imiiisi  r_v  in  England  have  been  almost 
reparably  injnred   by  stubborn  and  protracted 


strikes  and  lockouts.  The  American  steel  in- 
dustry is  controlled  by  men  of  great  breadth  of 
view,  who  wish  to  do  well  by  their  men  and  to 
reap  their  own  rewards  through  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  highly  skilled  labor  in  the  use  of 
the  most  perfect  appliances.  So  far,  indeed,  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn  by  some  direct  in- 
quiries, the  present  [wlicy  of  most  of  the  great 
combinations  is  not  to  cut  down  wages,  but  by 
careful  organization  and  tlie  use  of  one  or  another 
sort  of  stinmliis,  to  enable  the  individual  worker 
to  increase  his  own  income  by  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  his  labor. 

The  darkest  cloud  on  the  labor  horizon 
CM/™r/*8^  last  month  was  that  which  hovered 
over  the  anthracite  coal    regions  of 
Pennsylvania.      The  troubles  last    Call,    as    our 
readers  will  remember,  resulted  in  a  lO-per-cent. 
increase  of  the  wages  of   the   miners,  and   the 
[mrtial    remedying   of 
some  of  the  worst  of 
theirgrievancea.  And 
it  was  understood  that 
the  wage  advance 
shonld  hold  good  until 
the  lat  of  April.     A 
convention  of  the 
mine- workers  was  held 
at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  last 
month,  its  object  being 
to  consider  the  situa- 
OA"-  tion  for  the  year  be- 

ithecoal  ginning  April  1,  and, 
in  particular,  to  seek  & 
conference  with  the  coal  operators  and  preaidents 
of  the  coal-carrying  roads,  (or  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing upon  a  scale  ot  wages  and  establishing  suitable 
means  of  communication  between  employers  and 
employed.  The  employing  interest  ignored  the 
request  to  participate  in  a  conference.  The  mine- 
workers  arc  far  better  tinited  now  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  Their  conditions  remain 
deplorable,  and  they  would  be  less  than  men  if 
they  did  not  contend  stoutly  for  better  pay  and 
better  methods  than  have  prevailed  in  recent 
years.  On  the  side  of  the  mine -operating  and 
the  coal  carrying,  meanwhile,  radical  change  has 
come  about.  Practically  the  whole  business  has 
come  under  unified  control.  The  consolidation 
of  the  coal-carrying  and  mining  interests,  if  it  is 
to  be  justified  by  public  opinion,  must  not  merely 
be  of  benefit  to  the  shareliolders,  nor  yet  to  the 
consumers  of  anthracite  coal, — although  both  of 
these  classes  are  entitled  to  benefit ;  but  it  must 
also  improve  ilie  lot  of  the  workers  of  the  coal- 
mining region.  Union  on  one  side  is  exactly  as 
appropiiate  a;*  union  on  the  other.     Knowing,  as 
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the;  do,  the  miser}'  of  &  protracted  strike,  the 
miners  do  not  want  it.  Yet  they  adjourned 
their  convention  on  Saturday,  March  16,  fully 
expecting  to  begin  the  most  etubborn  strike  in 
the  history  of  the  coal  regions  on  April  1. 

-J.  Heretofore,  the  "coal  barons"  have 
fcatptHaimi  been  determined  not  to  recognize  the 
Vitus.  organization  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Each  individual  operator  gave  plausi- 
ble reasons  why  he  preferred  to  deal  directly  with 


(Preefdeut  ot  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.) 

hiB  own  enaployees  and  with  no  one  else.  But  all 
common  sense  and  propriety  have  been  taken  out 
of  those  reasons  by  the  great  consolidations  tiiat 
have  eliminated  the  separate  operating  interests. 
If  the  strike  shall  have  broken  out  with  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  we  shall  neither  commend  it 
nor  attempt  to  justify  it.  The  situation,  bad  as 
it  is,  has  not  called  for  any  such  action  ;  but  we 
shall  fear,  nevertheless,  that,  llie  strike  has  been 
due  to  a  certain  hardness  of  heart  and, — what 
may  be  even  worse, — stupidity  of  wit,  on  tJie  part 
ot  certain  men  who  will  bo  better  fitted  to  manage 
the  consolidated  mining  and  traflic  interosi.s  of 
the  anthracite  region  when  tliey  havu  niasicrud 
the  modern  aspects  of  the  labor  question.  Tact 
in  these  affairs,  and  a  little  frii.nkiiess  and  good 
feeling,  always  go  a  long  way.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  man  like  Mr.  Schwab,  for  instance,  the 
head  of  the  new  steel  corporation,    iliinking  it 


beneath  his  dignity  to  answer  a  letter  from  so  fine 
a  man  and  so  distinguished  an  American  citizen 
as  President  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, Mr.  Schwab  would  not  be  a  bit  afraid  to 
wiite  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  without  a  lawyer  at 
his  elbow.  In  the  bituminous  coal  regions,  nnder 
conditions  far  more  difficult  to  assimilate,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  avert  strikes  and  promote 
decency  and  civilization  by  the  plan  of  mutual 
agreement  upon  wage  scales,  and  by  conferences 
in  which  the  one  side  has  learned  to  respect  the 
other.  This  condition  must  come  about  in  the 
anthracite  region  ;  and  the  sooner  all  parties  in 
interest  recognize  the  fact,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  everybody.  President  Mitchell,  who  is  not 
responsible  for  the  strike  sentiment,  will  have 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  preserve  the 
peace  ;  and  as  we  went  to  press  friends  of  indus- 
trial arbitration  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
avert  the  threatened  calamity.  Our  readers  will 
find  a  truthful  and  lucid  account  of  conditions  in 
the  anthracite  regions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  on  page  488  of  this 
number,  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles," 
condensed  by  permission  from  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly for  the  current  month. 

Mr  Oaritait-i  "^'^^^  ^''  -^Jidrew  Carnegie  himself  is 
'intttttt      deeply  interested  in  the  labor  prob- 

/«  HIa  Mm.     j^jj^^  ^^^  f^^j_  j^^  j^^^j  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^   ^^ 

terests  and  retired  from  active  business  without 
thinking  ahead  as  to  the  effects  of  the  new  con- 
ditions upon  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  was 
made  manifest  to  the  public  in  a  very  striking 
way  on  the  day  after  he  had  sailed  for  his  seven 
months'  vacation  abroad.  Tliere  appeared  in  all 
the  newspapers  two  remarkable  letters  from  his 
pen.  One  of  these  was  addressed  to  his  Dsigh- 
bors  and  friends  of  Pittsburg,  expressing  his  con- 
tinued interest  iti  their  welfare  and  promising 
that  his  affection  for  the  city  in  which  he  had 
been  the  foreinosfleader  in  industry  and  benefi- 
cence should  not  grow  cold  in  future.  The  other 
letter  was  addressed  to  tiie  president  and  mui- 
agers  of  the  Carnegie  company ;  and  it  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Carnegie's  cashier  was  in- 
structed to  hand  over  to  them  t6,OOO,0OO  u  a 
trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  Uieir 
families.  Tlie  income  of  tl, 000, 000  of  this 
amount  is  to  be  spent  is  the  maintenuuv  of 
libraries  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  already  crefttoji  tn 
liraddock,  Homestead,  and  Duquesne,  these  b|Hig 
well-known  centers  of  the  Carnegie  mills.  The 
income  of  the  other  14,000,000  is  to  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  their  families, 
in  aid  to  the  mjured,  pensions  to  the  old,  and 
similar  objects.  Mr.  Carnegie  alludes  in  this 
letter  to  the  pension  and  beneficial  system  esUV 
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Y  tlie  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and 
roads  to  which  the  employees  contribute, 

that  he  and  Mr.  Schwab  had  been  for 
le'  conferrinfT  as  to  the  question  whether 
ich  a  system  could  bo  applied  to  a  great 
turing  concufM,  Mr.  Carnegie's  entire 
3  a  hopeful  tone  ;  and  he  quotes  again  a 
.hat  lie  haii  made  in  a  previous  speech  to 

of  Homestead,  in  which  he  had  said  : 
,  capita],  and  business  ability  are  the  three 
a  three-legged  stool.  Neither  is  flrst, 
is  second,  neither  third.  There  is  no 
CO,  all  being  equally  necessary.  He  who 
iw  discord  among  the  three  is  an  enemy 
It  is  expressly  provided  by  Mr.  Came- 
all  the  employees  and  the  general  public 
shall  know  by  a  full  annual  report  ex- 
at  is  done  with  every  cent  o(  the  great 
icome  of  this  ^4,000, 000  gift. 

To  reporters  on  the  pier  as  Mr. 
'•'*  Carnegie  sailed  he  said  in  answer  to 

the  question  liow  much  money  he  had 
vay,  tliat  lie  could  not  answer  ofihand, 
it  was  not  very  much  as  yet,  for  he  had 
lun  to  give  away  money.  The  list  of 
ttraries  iu  American  cities  and  towns  that 
legie  has  established  or  promised  to  pro- 
rowing  so  fast  that  the  newspapers  have 
I  able  to  keep  up  with  it.  He  certainly 
ost  any  of  his  zeal  in  the  practice  as  well 
rofession  of  his  well-known  "Gospel  of 
'  Some  interesting  things  liavo  been  writ- 
:  Mr.  (larnegie  by  others,  but  nothing  half 
sting  as  those  things  which  he  has  been 


frank  enough  at  one  time  or  another  to  tell  us 
liimself.  Some  of  these  things  that  Mr.  Carne- 
gie has  said  are  collected  in  a  book  published  last 
year  under  the  general  title  "  Tlia  Gospel  of 
Wealth,"  this  being  the  subject  of  two  articles 
that  he  contributed  in  1S89  to  the  North  Amtri- 
can  Review.  It  was  Stated  last  month  by  i(r- 
Frew,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg,  that  within  the  preceding 
three  months  alone  this  great  apostle  of  the  free 
reading-room  had  promised  to  give  libraries  to 
more  than  one  hundred  cities.  Mr.  Frew  esti- 
mates Mr.  Carnegie's  benefactions  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  alone  at  $7,000,000,  this  not  inclusive 
of  any  part  of  l!ie  now  gift  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  steel -workers. 

Hia  31ft  te  ^^''^  every  one  was  uniting  in  the 
Nta  York'!  praise  of  this  splendid  gift  of  $5.- 
Ubra,y8g,t,m.  (joo.OOO  to  the  iron  and  steel  work- 
ers there  came  tlie  announcement  on  tlie  morn- 
ing of  March  16  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  defi- 
nitely offered,  through  Dr.  BiUinga,  head  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  to  give  the  sum 
of  45,200,000  for  the  building  of  sixty-Bve 
branch  libraries  in  New  York  City  on  condition 
that  the  city  should  fnrtiiah  the  sites  and  should 
agree  to  maintain  the  libraries  properly.  We  re- 
ferred in  these  pages  last  month  to  the  perfected 
pla«s  for  the  magnificent  central  Public  Library 
in  New  York,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
branches.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  will  of  course  be 
accepted,  after  legislative  and  legal  steps  have 
been  taken  to  meet  the  conditions,  ana  the  result 
will  be  a  noble  addition  to  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  culture  of  tfie  masses  of  metro- 
politan population.  It  was  further  announced 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  offered  to  give  (1,000,000 
for  a  library  building  in  St.  Louis.  Finally  it 
was  intimated,  though  not  authoritatively  an- 
nounced, tiiat  Mr.  Carnegie  was  intending  to 
devote  a  very  great  sum, — Pittsburg  rumor  fixed 
it  at  $25,000,000, — to  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment at  Pittsburg  of  the  most  advanced  and 
elaborate  technical  school  in  the  world.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Carnegie  intends  to  give  much 
future  attention  to  the  development  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  at  Pittsburg,  and  also  to  a  technical 
school  there  ;  and,  whatever  the  figures  may  be, 
the  public  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  endowments.  The  newspapers  calculate 
that, — including  the  definite  gifts  announced  last 
month,  ending  with  the  offer  of  more  than 
*5,000,000  to  New  York  City, — Mr.  Carnegie's 
gifr.s  had  aggi-egated  $30,000,000.  Meanwhile, 
the  best  way  for  other  people  to  show  apprecia- 
tion of  his  systematic  generosity  is  to  go  and  do 
likewise-      Let  him  have  no  monopoly  in  giving. 
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-ru   i  u   *  ,  ,  Another  interestine:  problem   is  the 

The  Industrial       .   ^.  ^     .  °  •     i      .   •   i 

Problem  In  relation  01  the  new  industrial  move- 
Pohtics,  ment  to  the  party  politics  of  the  early- 
future.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  before  the  next 
Presidential  election  there  will  be  some  ebbing  of 
the  high  tide  of  prosperity.  The  leaders  of  in- 
dustry and  finance  will  probably  tell  us  that  with- 
out their  services  to  the  economic  world  in  regulat- 
ing demand  and  supply,  the  reaction  was  bound 
to  have  been  sharp  and  terrible.  This,  however, 
will  in  many  quarters  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
plea  in  extenuation;  and  if  a  period  of  depression 
should  overtake  the  country  there  will  be  a  wide- 
spread disposition  among  farmers,  as  well  as  among 
workingmen  and  the  smaller  class  of  merchants, 
to  lay  tlie  blame  upon  the  great  trusts  and  com- 
binations. Such  a  situation  might  well  have  the 
effect  to  make  ''  Down  with  the  trusts  1  "  a  great 
campaign  cry,  as  compared  with  which  ''  free  sil- 
ver" and  *' an ti- imperialism  "  would  seem  very 
tame  and  academic  issues.  The  consolidation 
movement  has  already  gone  so  far,  however,  that 
there  could  be  no  serious  thought  of  turning  back 
to  old  competitive  conditions  ;  and  the  future  op- 
position to  the  great  corporations  is  much  more 
likely  to  proceed  swiftly  to  the  demand  for  the 
direct  government  ownership  and  operation  of 
railways,  telegraphs,  and  eventually  a  good  many 
other  enterprises. 

„  .„  ^         Many,    indeed,    of   those    who    now 

Publlo  Owner-  .        "^      ^        ^i  •         ^.  .i  * 

ship  as  a  deprecate  the  gigantic  growth  of 
Remedy,  ^qq^^q  Qf  i)^q  chief  industrial  monopo- 
lies, hold  to  the  view  that  there  would  have 
been  true  conservatism  in  the  government  owner- 
ship of  railways  from  the  very  beginning.  Their 
argument  is  that  railway  rebates  and  other  un- 
fair transportation  advantages  were,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  real  foundation  for  the  upbuilding  of  a 
number  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  so-called 
trusts  ;  and  they  claim  that  if  there  had  been 
public  ownership  of  railways,  with  equal  advan- 
tages to  all  shippers,  there  could  not — at  least 
in  our  day — have  grown  up  any  such  aggrega- 
tion as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  great 
iron  and  steel  amalgamations,  the  American 
Sugar  Company,  the  anthracite  coal  combination, 
and  several  others  that  might  be  named.  The 
advocates  of  government  ownership — some  of 
them,  at  least — believe  that  everything  is  mov- 
ing so  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  their  convic- 
tions and  desires  that  they  have  only  to  stand 
aside  as  spectators  and  look  on.  They  are  es- 
pecially well  pleased  with  the  seemingly  swift 
growth  of  something  like  a  scientific  unity  in  the 
railway  system  of  the  country.  They  are  glad 
to  see  harmony  and  stable  equilibrium  m  the 
mining  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  for 


example.  With  every  successive  step  in  the  ad- 
justments which  are  bringing  order  and  system 
out  of  chaos  in  the  railway  world,  these  advo- 
cates see  a  plainer  and  easier  path  to  the  transfer 
of  the  railway  business  from  private  to  public 
control,  which  they  desire. 

Anoth  r     ^^^auwhile  it  is  a  curious  as' well  as 
Point       a  significant   fact   that  the   changed 

of  View,  conditions  of  private  ownei*ship  have, 
to  the  minds  of  some  other  people,  made  it  seem 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  either  way,  whether 
in  the  future  the  (jovernment  should  or  should 
not  increase  its  industrial  functions.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  unified  railway  system  under  pri- 
vate manageuKMit  might  be  carried  on  with  such 
regard  for  the  reasonable  interests  of  all  passen- 
gers and  shippers  that  there  would  seem  little  if 
anything  to  gain,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
community  at  large,  by  the  transfer  to  govern- 
ment control.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  wider 
distribution  of  railway  securities  among  small 
investors,  and  with  the  gradual  elimination  of 
the  speculative  factor  from  the  financiering  and 
operation  of  railways,  opposition  to  government 
ownership  would  take  on  a  wholly  different  char- 
acter. With  railway  securities  reduced  to  an 
honest  hard-pan  basis,  the  method  of  government 
purchase  would  become  a  transaction  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  pursued  in  the  recent  amalgama- 
tion of  steel  companies  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  sort 
of  securities  would  be  exchanged  for  another  on 
the  general  basis  of  current  market  value.  The 
holder  of  railway  bonds  and  stocks  would  receive 
corresponding  value  in  the  new  issues  of  United 
States  Government  railway  securities.  Since 
transportation  must  more  than  ever  hold  the  key 
to  the  entire  industrial  situation,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  in  the  early  future  see  in  the 
United  States  the  development  of  a  strong  move- 
ment in  favor  of  the  government  ownership  of 
railways.  How  good  the  prospects  of  such  a 
movement  may  be  eight  years  or  twelve  years 
hence,  no  one,  of  course,  can  foretell. 

Government  How  Suddenly  iiew  conditions  may 
Demanded  advance  a  question  like  government 
in  Canada,  ownership  of  railways  from  the  stage 
of  academic  discussion  to  that  of  a  blazing  prac- 
tical issue,  has  just  now  been  illustrated  in  the 
neighboring  country  of  Canada.  Our  people  on 
this  side  of  the  line,  by  the  way,  make  a  mistake 
in  failing  to  observe  more  constantly  and  closely 
the  trends  of  Canadian  policy  and  the  very  intel- 
ligent and  vigorous  discussion  of  public  affaire 
that  goes  on  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  at  Ot- 
tawa, and  also  in  the  provincial  parliaments,  and 
the  Canadian  press.     The  whole  Dominion  has 
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been  thrown  into  a  great  discusBion  by  tlie  recent 
railway  consolidations  in  llie  United  Slates.      Tiie 
foremost  part  in  this  has  been  taken  by  the  Hon. 
William  Findlay  Maclean,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Toronto  World,  for  some  ten  years  past  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,      Mr.  Mac- 
lean declares  that  the  railway  movement  under 
the  leadership  of  men  like  Messrs.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, James  J.  Hill,  Mr,  Harrinian,  Mr,  Vander- 
liilt,  Mr.  George  Gould,  and  otliers  iti  the  United 
States,  will  not  be  content 
to    unify    transportation 
interests  on  the  soutlierii 
side  of  an  artificial  politi 
cal  line  across  the  conti 
iiuut,    but  will  naturally 
enough  seek  to  assimilate 
the  Canadian  Pacilic  and 
Grand  Trunk  systems  of 
Canada    with    the    oilier 
factors  of  a  traffic  system 
to  which  these  Canadian 
lines     naturally    belong. 
Elaborate  aiid  protracted 
ilebates  have  been  going 
oil  in  the  Parliament  at 
Ottawa,    and    the    news- 
papers from  one  end   of 
Canada  to  the  other  have 
taken  up  the  theme.     It 
should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Canada  already  has 
a    government    railroad, 
the   Intercolonial  system 
of  about  1,700  miles, — 
the  total  railway  mileage 

of  t!ie    Dominion    being  "•"'•  w.  f. 

about  17,000.      There  is 

a  pending  proposal  favored  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  and  the  government 
of  the  day,  to  build  an  additional  national  rail- 
way from  Toronto  to  a  point  on  the  Georgian 
Bay.  The  object  of  this  line  is  to  provide  an 
outlet  by  way  of  the  all-Canadian  St.  Lawrence 
route  for  tiie  largest  possible  ainount  of  the  vast 
business  that  is  developing  on  tlie  Great  Lakes, 
This  proposition  Mr.  Maclean  strongly  favors  ; 
but  he  deems  it  wholly  insufticient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Canadian  interests.  He  advocates  the 
complete  and  immeiliate  absoiiitioii  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and  all  other  Cana- 
dian roads  by  the  government  for  public  owner- 
ship and  operation.  Mr.  Maclean  in  making  his 
proposals,  disclaimed  any  intention  to  attack  or 
embarrass  the  government ;  yet  in  some  quarters 
it  was  thought  that  present  political  influences 
■  were  perilously  friendly  toward  the  projects  of 
the  railway  magnates  of  the  Uniletl  Hiates. 


Mr.  Maclean    holds    that   a    control- 
"profioia",''  ''"8  interest  in  these  roads  could  be 
purchased  for  an   aggregate   sum  of 
about  150,000,000.      But,  in  lieu  of  such  a  pur- 
chase, which  he  prefers,  he  proposes  as  an  alter- 
native the  leasing  of  the  private  railway  lines  for 
999  years.     This  would  involve  no  cash  outlay 
at  all,  but  merely  a  government  guarantee  of  in- 
terest on   all  outstanding   bonds,  and  of  a  low 
dividend  rate,  perhaps  3  per  cent,  on  the  share 
capitalization.    Such  pub-  ' 
lie  acquisition  of  the  rail- 
road   system    would,     in 
Mr.  Maclean's  judgment, 
greatly    enhance   the  ef- 
fective value  of  the  canal 
system,    upon  which  the 
Canadian  people    have 
.spent  public  money  with 
so  much  enterprise   and 
liberahty,     and     would 
lead  directly   to   the  es- 
tabhshment  of  a  fast  and 
frequent  transatlantic  ser- 
vice    from    a    Canadian 
port,     presumably    .Syd- 
ney.     Mr.    Maclean    and 
the  other    Canadian    ad- 
vocates   of    government 
ownership  cite  the  policy 
of  the  Australian  colonies 
and    New    Zealand,    and 
point   out  the   European 
tendency  toward  the  full 
control    of    railways   by 
the   governments.       The 
Canadian    discussion     is 
tinged  with  an  anti- 
that   seems    to   us    to    have   little 
ground  in  fact  or  reason,  and  to  be  in  fntile  an- 
tagonism to  what  must   be  tiie  course  of  future 
events.     The  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  systems  are  not,  in  point  of  fact,  the  iso- 
lated servitors  of  Canadian  traffic.      Such  pros- 
perity as  they  have  had  has  been  due  to  their 
serving  the  commercial  system  of  North  America 
at  large.      All  natural  and  proper  tendencies  are 
making  for  commercial   union   between   Canada 
and  the  United  States.      And  political  union  in 
the  fullness  of  time  would  be  an  e.\tremely  good 
and  fortunate  thing  for  Canada,  and  also  a  very 
good  and  fortunate  thing  for  the  United  Statesand 
for  Great  Britain.      Apart  from  a  certain  nervous 
and  sensitive  hostility  to  the  United  States  shown 
in  this  discussion  about  railways,  there  is  notii- 
ing  whatever  to  be  criticised.     We  should  look 
on  with  the  greatest  interest,  if  the  Canadians 
should    think  it  best  to  try  the  Maclean  plan. 
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they  do,  the  misery  of  a  protracted  strike,  the 
miners  do  not  want  it.  Yet  they  adjourned 
their  convention  on  Saturday,  March  16,  fully 
expecting  to  begin  the  most  stubborn  strike  in 
the  history  of  the  coal  regions  on  April  1. 

-  „      Heretofore,  the  "coal  barous"  have 

AeetptMB^trii  been  determined  not  to  recognize  the 
Yitas.      organization    of    the    United    Mine 
Workers.     Each  individual  operator  gave  plausi- 
ble reasons  why  he  preferred  to  deal  directly  with 


(Prealdeiit  ot  tbe  Unil«d  Mine  Workers  ot  America.) 

his  own  employees  and  with  no  one  else.  But  all 
common  sense  and  propriety  have  been  ttUcen  out 
of  those  reasons  by  the  great  consolidations  that 
iiave  eliminated  the  separate  operating  interests. 
If  the  strike  shall  have  broken  out  with  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  we  shall  neither  commend  it 
nor  attempt  to  justify  it.  The  situation,  bad  as 
it  is,  has  not  called  for  any  such  action  ;  but  we 
shall  fear,  nevertheless,  that  the  strike  has  been 
due  to  a  certain  hardness  of  heart  and, — wliaC 
may  be  even  worse, — stupidity  of  wit,  on  tlie  part 
of  certain  men  who  will  be  better  fitted  to  manage 
the  consolidated  mining  and  trafiic  interests  of 
the  anthracite  region  when  tliey  liavc  iiiasteied 
the  modem  aspects  of  the  labor  question.  Taut 
in  these  affairs,  and  a  liltio  fi-bnkness  and  good 
feeling,  always  go  a  long  way.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  man  like  Mr.  Schwab,  for  instance,  the 
head  of  the  new  ste<;l  corporation,   thinking  it 


beneath  bis  dignity  to  answer  a  letter  from  so  fine 
a  man  and  so  distinguished  an  American  citizen 
as  President  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. Mr.  Schwab  would  not  be  a  bit  afraid  to 
write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  without  a  lawyer  at 
his  elbow.  In  the  bituminous  coal  regions,  under 
conditions  far  more  difficult  to  assimilate,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  avert  strikes  and  promote 
decency  and  civilization  by  the  plan  of  mutual 
agreement  upon  wage  scales,  and  by  conferences 
in  which  the  one  side  has  learned  to  respect  the 
other.  This  condition  must  come  about  in  the 
anthracite  region  ;  and  the  sooner  all  parties  in 
interest  recognize  the  fact,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  everybody.  President  Mitchell,  who  is  not 
responsible  for  the  strike  sentiment,  will  have 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  preserve  the 
peace  ;  and  as  we  went  to  press  friends  of  indus- 
trial arbitration  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
avert  the  threatened  calamity.  Our  readers  will 
find  a  truthful  and  kicid  account  of  conditions  in 
the  anthracite  regions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  on  page  488  of  this 
number,  inour  department  of  "Leading  Articles," 
condensed  by  permission  from  the  Allantie  Month- 
ly for  the  current  month. 

Mr  Carniais-i  '^'''^'  ^''-  Ajidrew  Carnegie  himself  is 
'interest      deeply  interested  in  the  labor  prob- 

/■  Hit  Mm.     jpijj^  ^jjj  jjj^j^  jjg  Ji^jI  j^^^  gjjjj    jjj^  ^ 

lerests  and  retired  from  active  business  without 
thinking  ahead  as  to  the  effects  of  the  new  con- 
ditions upon  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  was 
made  manifest  to  the  public  in  a  very  striking 
way  on  the  day  after  he  had  sailed  for  his  seven 
months'  vacation  abroad.  There  appeared  in  all 
the  newspapers  two  remarkable  letters  from  bis 
pen.  One  of  these  was  addressed  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  of  Pittsburg,  expressing  hia  con- 
tinued interest  in  tiieir  welfare  and  promisiDg 
that  his  affection  for  the  city  in  which  he  bad 
been  the  foremost  deader  in  industry  and  benefi- 
cence should  not  grow  cold  in  future.  The  other 
letter  was  addressed  to  tlie  president  and  man- 
agers of  the  Carnegie  company  ;  and  it  wi- 
nounced  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  cwhier  was  in- 
structed to  hand  over  to  them  $S,000,000  aa  a 
trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  their 
families.  The  income  of  1 1, 000, 000  of  Uiis 
amount  is  to  be  spent  in  the  maintenutipi^af 
libraries  that  Mr,  Carnegie  has  already  orefttMv' 
Uraddock,  Homestead,  and  Duquesne,  these  Ding 
well-known  centers  of  the  Carnegie  mills.  The 
income  of  the  other  (4, 000, 000  is  to  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  their  funUiea, 
in  aid  to  the  injured,  pensions  to  the  old,  and 
similar  objects.  Mr.  Carnegie  alludes  in  this 
letter  to  the  pension  and  beneficial  system  ertab- 
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.  by  tlie  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and 
railroads  to  which  the  employees  contribute, 
iys  that  he  and  Mr.  Schwab  had  been  for 
time  conferring  as  to  the  question  whether 
-,  such  a  system  could  be  applied  to  a  great 
facturing  concern.  Mr.  Carnegie's  entire 
has  a  hopeful  tone  ;  and  he  quotes  again  a 
k  that  lie  had  made  in  a  previous  speech  to 
en  of  Homestead,  in  which  he  had  said  : 
>or,  capital,  and  business  ability  are  the  three 
>f  a  three-legged  stool.  Neither  is  first, 
,'r  is  second,  neither  third.  There  is  no 
lence,  all  being  equally  necessary.  He  who 
;  BOW  discord  among  the  three  is  an  enemy 
."  It  is  expressly  provided  by  Mr,  Came- 
at  all  the  employees  and  the  general  public 
11  shall  know  by  a  fuU  annual  report  ex- 
wliat  is  done  with  every  cent  of  the  great 
'  income  of  tins  $4,U00.000  gift. 


To 


the 


Mr. 


pier 

;»««'<'»  Carnegie  sailed  he  said  in  answer  to 
the  question  how  much  money  he  had 
away,  tlmt  he  could  not  answer  oSband, 
lat  it  was  not  very  much  as  yet,  for  he  had 
begun  to  give  away  money.  The  list  of 
:  libraries  in  American  cities  and  towns  that 
'arnegie  has  establisiied  or  promised  to  pro- 
s  growing  so  fast  that  the  newspapers  have 
een  able  to  keep  up  with  it.  He  certainly 
>t  lost  any  of  his  zeal  in  tlie  practice  as  well 
!  profession  of  !iis  well-known  "Gospel  of 
:li."  Some  interesting  things  have  been  writ- 
ont  Mr.  Carnegie  by  others,  but  nothing  half 
aresting  as  those  things  which  he  has  been 


frank  enough  at  one  time  or  another  to  tell  as 

himself.  Some  of  these  things  that  Mr.  Carne- 
gie has  said  are  collected  in  a  book  published  last 
year  under  the  general  title  "The  Gospel  of 
Wealth,"  this  being  the  subject  of  two  articles 
that  he  contributed  m  1889  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  It  was  stated  last  month  by  Mr- 
Frew,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Caraegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg,  that  within  the  preceding 
three  months  alone  this  great  apostle  of  the  free 
reading-room  had  promised  to  give  libraries  to 
more  than  one  hundred  cities.  Mr.  Frew  esti- 
mates Mr.  Carnegie's  benefactions  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  alone  at  $7,000,000,  this  not  inclusive 
of  any  part  of  the  new  gift  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  steel -workers. 

Hia  gift  tt  ^^'^^  every  one  was  uniting  in  the 
Htu, /orii-i  praise  of  this  splendid  gift  of  $5,- 
Lit>raruS»,t,«.  ooo.OOO  to  the  iron  and  steel  work- 
ers there  came  the  announcement  on  tbe  morn- 
ing of  March  16  that  Mr,  Carnegie  had  defi- 
nitely offered,  through  Dr.  Billings,  head  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  to  give  the  sum 
of  $5,200,000  for  the  building  of  sixty-five 
branch  libraries  in  New  York  City  on  condition 
that  the  city  should  furnish  tlie  sites  and  should 
agree  to  maintain  the  libraries  properly.  We  re- 
ferred in  these  pages  last  mouth  to  the  perfected 
plaws  for  the  magnificent  central  Public  Library 
in  New  York,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
branches.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  will  of  course  be 
accepted,  after  legislative  and  legal  steps  have 
been  taken  to  meet  the  conditions,  on3  the  result 
will  be  a  noble  addition  to  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  culture  of  the  masses  of  metro- 
politan population.  It  was  further  announced 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  offered  to  give  $1,000,000 
for  a  library  building  in  St.  Louis,  Finally  it 
was  intimated,  though  not  authoritatively  an- 
nounced, tliat  Mr.  Carnegie  was  intending  to 
devote  a  very  great  sum, — Pittsburg  rumor  fixed 
it  at  $25,000,000,-10  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment at  Pittsburg  of  the  most  advanced  and 
elaborate  technical  school  in  the  world.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Carnegie  intends  to  give  much 
future  attention  to  the  development  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  at  Pittsburg,  and  also  to  a  technical 
school  there  ;  and,  whatever  the  figures  may  be, 
the  public  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  tbe  endowments.  The  newspapers  calculate 
that, — including  the  definite  gifts  announced  last 
month,  ending  with  the  offer  of  more  than 
15,000,000  to  New  York  City, — Mr.  Carnegie's 
gifts  had  aggregated  $30,000,000.  Meanwhile, 
tlie  beat  way  for  other  people  to  show  apprecia- 
tion of  his  systemL.tic  generosity  is  to  go  and  do 
likewise.     Let  him  have  no  monopoly  in  giving. 
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they  do,  tlie  misery  of  a  protracted  strike,  the 
miners  do  not  want  it.  Yet  they  adjourned 
their  convention  on  Saturday,  March  16,  fully 
expecting  to  begin  the  most  stubborn  strike  in 
the  history  of  the  coal  regions  on  April  1. 

0  t  »  J  Heretofore,  the  "coal  barons"  have 
AenBtModini  been  determined  not  to  recognize  the 
•'•"'•  organization  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Each  individual  operator  gave  plausi- 
ble reasons  why  he  preferred  to  deal  directly  with 


(President  ot  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.) 

his  own  employees  and  with  no  one  else.  But  all 
coninon  sense  and  propriety  have  been  taken  out 
of  those  reasons  by  the  great  consolidations  that 
have  eliminated  the  separate  operating  interests. 
If  the  strike  shall  have  broken  out  with  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  we  shall  neither  commend  it 
nor  attempt  to  justify  it.  The  situation,  bad  as 
it  is,  has  not  called  for  any  such  action  ;  but  we 
shall  fear,  nevertheless,  that  the  strike  has  been 
due  to  a  certain  hardness  of  heart  and, —what 
may  be  even  worse, — stupidity  of  wit,  on  the  part 
of  certain  men  who  will  be  better  fitted  to  manage 
the  consolidated  mining  and  traffic  interests  of 
the  anthracite  region  when  they  liave  mastered 
the  modem  aspects  of  tlie  labor  question.  Tact 
in  these  affairs,  and  a  little  fn.nkness  and  good 
feeling,  always  go  a  long  way.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  man  like  Mr.  Schwab,  for  infitanue,  the 
head  of  the  new  steel  corporation,    thinking  it 


beneath  his  dignity  to  answer  a  letter  from  so  fine 
a  man  and  so  distinguished  an  American  citizen 

as  President  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, Mr.  Schwab  would  not  be  a  bit  afraid  to 
write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  without  a  lawyer  at 
his  elbow.  In  the  bituminous  coal  regions,  under 
conditions  far  more  difficult  to  assimilate,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  avert  strikes  and  promote 
decency  and  civilization  by  the  plan  of  mutual 
agreement  upon  wage  scales,  and  by  conferences 
in  which  tlie  one  side  has  learned  to  respect  the 
other.  This  condition  must  come  about  in  the 
anthracite  region  ;  and  the  sooner  all  parties  in 
interest  recognize  the  fact,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  everybody.  President  Mitchell,  who  is  not 
responsible  for  the  strike  sentiment,  will  have 
done  everytjiing  in  his  power  to  preserve  the 
peace  ;  and  as  we  went  to  press  friends  of  indus- 
trial arbitration  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
avert  the  threatened  calamity.  Our  readers  will 
find  a  truthful  and  lucid  account  of  conditions  in 
the  anthracite  regions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  on  page  488  of  this 
number,  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles," 
condensed  by  permission  from  the  Atlantie  Mouih- 
ly  for  the  current  month. 

Mr  Oarnt  ie't  ^''^^  ^^-  Andrew  Carnegie  Iiimwlf  is 
'inttust  deeply  interested  in  the  labor  prob- 
'"  ""  "'"■  lem,  and  that  he  had  not  sold  his  in- 
terests and  retired  from  active  business  without 
thinking  ahead  as  to  the  effects  of  the  now  con- 
ditions upon  tlie  iron  and  steel  workers,  was 
made  manifest  to  the  pubhc  in  a  very  striking 
way  on  the  day  after  he  had  sailed  for  bia  seven 
months'  vacation  abroad.  There  appeared  in  all 
the  newspapers  two  remarkable  letters  from  his 
pen.  One  of  these  was  addressed  to  hia  neigh- 
bors and  friends  of  Pittsburg,  expressing  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  their  welfare  and  promising 
that  his  affection  for  the  city  in  which  he  had 
been  tlie  foremost  deader  in  industry  and  benefi- 
cence should  not  grow  cold  in  future.  The  other 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  president  and  man- 
agers of  the  Carnegie  company ;  and  it  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Carnegie's  caahier  was  in- 
structed to  band  over  to  them  96,000,000  as  a 
trust  fund  for  the  beneGt  of  the  workers  and  their 
families.  The  income  of  $1,000,000  of  Ais 
amount  is  to  be  spent  in  the  maiotena n— ^nf 
libraries  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  already  a 
Uraddock,  Homestead,  and  Duquesne,  thee 
well-known  centers  of  the  Carnegie  milla, 
income  of  the  other  (4,000,000  is  to  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  their  families, 
in  aid  to  the  injured,  pensions  to  the  old,  and 
similar  objects.  Mr.  Carnegie  alludes  in  this 
letter  to  the  pension  and  beneficial  system  oatab- 
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hy  tbe  Pennsylvania  and   Baltimore  and 

ailroada  to  which  the  employees  contribute, 
ys  that  he  and  Mr.  Schwab  had  been  for 
iroe  conferring  as  to  the  question  whetlier 
such  a  system  could  be  applied  to  a  great 
acturing  concern.  Mr.  Carnegie's  entire 
las  a  hopeful  tone  ;  and  he  quotes  again  a 
c  that  he  had  made  in  a  pivvious  speech  to 
in  of  Homestead,  in  which  he  had  said  : 
3r,  capital,  and  business  ability  are  the  tiirce 
f  a  three-legged  stool.  Neither  is  first, 
r  ia  second,  neither  third.  There  is  no 
ence,  all  being  equally  necessary.  He  who 
sow  discord  ainong  the  three  is  an  enemy 
"  Ic  is  expressly  provided  by  Mr.  Came- 
it  all  the  employees  and  the  general  public 
1  shall  know  by  a  full  annual  report  ex- 
/hat  is  done  witli  everv  cent  of  the  great 
income  of  this  $4,000,"on0  gift. 

To  reporters  on  the  pier  as  Mr. 
legit'a  Carnegie  saileti  he  said  in  answer  to 
'  the  question  liow  mucli  money  he  had 
away,  that  he  could  not  answer  oShand, 
at  it  was  not  very  much  as  yet,  tor  he  had 
>egan  to  give  away  money.  The  list  of 
libraries  in  American  cities  and  towns  that 
irnegie  iias  established  or  promised  to  pro- 
growing  so  fast  that  the  newspapers  have 
en  able  to  keep  up  with  it.  He  certainly 
t  lost  any  of  his  zeal  in  the  practice  as  welt 
profession  of  his  well-known  "Gospel  of 
1."  Some  interesting  things  have  been  writ- 
mt  Mr,  Carnegie  by  others,  but  nothing  half 
resting  as  those  things  which  he  has  been 


frank  enough  at  one  time  or  another  to  tell  us 
himself.  Some  of  these  things  that  Mr.  Carne- 
gie has  said  are  collected  in  a  book  published  last 
year  under  the  general  title  "The  Gospel  ot 
Wealth,"  tiiis  being  the  subject  of  two  articles 
that  he  contributed  m  1889  to  the  North  Anieri- 
eun  Review.  It  was  stated  last  month  by  Mr. 
Frew,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg,  that  within  the  preceding 
three  montlis  alone  this  great  apostle  of  the  free 
reading-room  had  promised  to  give  hbraries  to 
more  than  one  Imndred  cities.  Mr.  Frew  esti- 
mates Mr.  Carnegie's  benefactions  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  alone  at  $7,000,000,  this  not  inclusive 
of  any  part  of  the  new  gift  of  |5,000,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  steel -workers. 

Hia  Bin  (0  ^''"^  every  one  was  uniting  in  the 
sta  fars-a  praise  of  this  splendid  gift  of  $5.  - 
Ubra,y8y.t.m.  o(,o,ooO  to  the  irou  and  steel  work- 
ers tbere  came  the  announcement  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  16  tliat  Mr.  Carnegie  had  defi- 
nitely offered,  through  Dr.  Billings,  head  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  to  give  the  sum 
of  15,200,000  for  the  building  of  sixty-five 
brancli  libraries  in  New  York  City  on  condition 
that  the  city  should  furnish  the  sites  and  should 
agree  to  maintain  the  libraries  properly.  We  re- 
ferred in  these  pages  last  month  to  the  perfected 
plaas  for  the  magnificent  central  Public  Library 
in  New  York,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
branches.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  will  of  course  be 
accepted,  after  legislative  and  legal  steps  have 
been  taken  to  meet  the  conditions,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  noble  addition  to  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  culture  of  the  masses  of  metro- 
politan population.  It  was  further  announced 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  offered  to  give  |1, 000,000 
for  a  library  building  in  St.  Louis.  Finally  it 
was  intimated,  though  not  authoritatively  an- 
nounced, tijat  Mr.  Carnegie  was  intending  to 
devote  a  very  great  sum, — Pittsburg  rumor  fixed 
it  at  $25,000,000, — to  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment at  Pittsburg  of  the  most  advanced  and 
elaborate  technical  school  in  the  world.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Carnegie  intends  to  give  much 
future  attention  to  the  development  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  at  Pittsburg,  and  also  to  a  technical 
school  there  ;  and,  whatever  the  figures  may  be, 
the  public  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  endowments.  The  newspapers  calculate 
that, — including  the  definite  gifts  announced  last 
month,  ending  with  the  offer  of  more  than 
*5,000,000  to  New  York  City, — Mr.  Carnegie's 
gilts  had  aggregated  $30,000,000.  Meanwhile, 
the  best  way  for  other  people  to  show  apprecia- 
tion of  his  system:.tic  generosity  is  to  go  and  do 
likewise.     Let  hirn  have  no  monopoly  in  giving. 
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they  do,  the  misery  of  a  protracted  strike,  the 
miners  do  not  want  it.  Yet  they  adjourned 
their  convention  on  Saturday,  March  16,  fully 
expecting  to  begin  the  most  stubborn  strike  in 
the  history  of  the  coal  regions  on  April  1. 

-J.  Heretofore,  the  "coal  barons"  have 
AaitpiMaferii  been  determined  not  to  recognize  the 
vital.  organization  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Each  individual  operator  gave  plausi- 
ble reasons  why  he  preferred  to  deal  directly  with 


(Proddeot  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.) 

his  own  employees  and  with  no  one  else.  But  all 
common  sense  and  propriety  have  been  taken  out 
of  those  reasons  by  the  great  consolidations  that 
have  eliminated  the  separate  operating  interests. 
If  the  strike  shall  have  broken  out  with  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  we  shall  neither  commend  it 
nor  attempt  to  justify  it.  The  situation,  bad  as 
it  is,  has  not  called  for  any  such  action  ;  but  we 
shall  fear,  nevertheless,  that  the  strike  has  been 
due  to  a  certain  hardness  of  heart  and, — what 
may  be  even  worse, — -stupidity  of  wit,  on  the  paj-t 
of  certain  men  who  will  be  better  fitted  to  manage 
the  consolidated  mining  and  traffic  interests  of 
the  anthracite  region  when  tliey  have  mastered 
the  modem  aspects  of  the  labor  question.  Tact 
in  these  affairs,  and  a  little  fi-ankness  and  good 
feeling,  always  go  a  long  way.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  man  like  Mr.  Schwab,  for  instance,  the 
head  of  the  new  steel  corporation,   thinking  it 


beneath  his  dignity  to  answer  a  letter  from  so  fine 
a  man  and  so  distinguished  an  American  citizen 
as  President  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. Mr,  Schwab  would  not  be  a  bit  afraid  to 
wiite  a  letter  to  Mr,  Mitchell  witliout  a  lawyer  at 
his  elbow.  In  the  bituminous  coal  regions,  under 
conditions  far  more  difficult  to  assimilate,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  avert  strikes  and  promote 
decency  and  civilization  by  the  plan  of  mutual 
agreement  upon  wage  scales,  and  by  conferences 
in  which  the  one  side  has  learned  to  respect  the 
other.  This  condition  must  come  about  in  the 
anthracite  region  ;  and  the  sooner  all  parties  in 
interest  recognize  the  fact,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  everybody.  President  Mitchell,  who  is  not 
responsible  for  the  strike  sentiment,  will  have 
done  everylliing  in  his  power  to  preserve  the 
peace  ;  and  as  we  went  to  press  friends  of  indus- 
trial arbitration  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
avert  the  threatened  calamity.  Our  readers  will 
find  a  truthful  and  lucid  account  of  conditions  in 
the  anthracite  regions  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Talcott 
Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  on  page  488  of  this 
number,  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles," 
condensed  by  permission  from  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly for  the  current  month. 

Vr  Oa  ' '  '^'''^^  ^^-  -Andrew  Carnegie  himself  is 
'intarett  deeply  interested  in  the  labor  prob- 
'"  "'*  *'"■  lem,  and  that  he  had  not  sold  his  in- 
terests and  I'etired  from  active  business  without 
thinking  ahead  as  to  the  effects  of  the  new  con- 
ditions upon  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  was 
made  manifest  to  the  public  in  a  very  striking 
way  on  the  day  after  he  had  sailed  for  his  seven 
months'  vacation  abroad.  There  appeared  in  all 
the  newspapers  two  remarkable  letters  from  his 
pen.  One  of  these  was  addressed  to  his  naigh- 
bors  and  friends  of  Pittsburg,  expressing  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  their  welfare  and  promuing 
that  his  affection  for  the  city  in  whioh  he  had 
been  the  foremost 'leader  in  industry  and  benefi- 
cence should  not  grow  cold  in  future.  The  other 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  president  and  man- 
agers of  the  Carnegie  company ;  and  it  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Carnegie's  cashier  was  in- 
structed to  hand  over  to  them  $0,000, ODO  as  a 
trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  workeia  and  their 
families.  The  income  of  tl, 000,000  at  thif 
amount  is  to  be  spent  in  the  maintenuM^^ 
libraries  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  already  orssUfvk 
Uraddock,  Homestead,  and  Duquesne,  these  ^Wg 
well-known  centers  of  the  Carnegie  mills.  The 
income  of  the  other  14,000,000  is  to  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  their  fuoiliea, 
in  aid  to  the  injured,  pensions  to  the  old,  and 
similar  objects.  Mr.  Carnegie  alludes  in  this 
letter  to  the  pension  and  beneficial  system  Mtab- 
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hy  the  Pennsylvania  and   Baltimore  and 

railroads  to  wliich  the  employees  contribute, 
tys  that  he  and  Mr.  Schwab  had  been  for 
time  conferring  as  to  the  question  wliether 
:  such  a  system  could  be  applied  to  a  great 
fatturing  concern.  Mr.  Carnegie's  entire 
has  a  hopelal  tone  ;  and  he  quotes  again  a 
'k  that  ho  had  made  in  a  previous  speech  to 
ea  of  Homestead,  in  which  he  had  said  : 
K)r,  capital,  and  business  ability  are  the  three 
af  a  three-legged  stool.  Neither  is  first, 
ir  is  second,  neither  third.  Tliere  is  no 
ience,  all  being  equally  necessary.  He  who 
I  sow  discord  among  the  three  is  an  enemy 
,"  It  is  expressly  provided  by  Mr,  Carne- 
at  all  tjie  employees  and  the  general  public 
■11  shall  know  by  a  full  annual  report  ex- 
what  is  done  with  every  cent  of  the  great 
'    liis  *4,000,000  gift. 


To    reporters    on    tlio 
'■«»'«'»  Carnegie  sailed  lie  said 

the  question  how  much  money  lie  bad 
away,  that  he  could  not  answer  offliand, 
iiat  it  was  not  very  much  as  yet,  for  he  had 
begun  to  give  away  money.  The  list  of 
^  libraries  in  A  merican  cities  and  towns  that 
larnegie  has  established  or  promised  to  pro- 
s  growing  so  fast  that  the  newspapers  liave 
eeu  able  to  keep  up  witji  it.  He  certainly 
}t  lost  any  of  Ids  zeal  in  the  practice  as  well 
3  profession  of  his  well-kuown  "Gospel  of 
;h."  Some  interesting  things  have  been  writ- 
lout  Mr,  Carnegie  by  others,  but  nothing  half 
ereating  as  those  things  wliich  ho  has  been 


frank  enough  at  one  time  or  another  to  tell  us 
himself.  Some  of  these  things  that  Mr.  Carne- 
gie has  said  are  collected  in  a  book  published  last 
year  under  the  general  title  "The  Gospel  of 
Wealth,"  this  being  the  subject  of  two  articles 
that  he  contributed  m  188!)  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  It  was  stated  last  month  by  Mr. 
Frew,  chairman  of  the  directors  ot  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg,  that  within  the  preceding 
three  months  alone  tliis  great  apostle  of  the  free 
reading-room  had  promised  to  give  libraries  to 
more  than  one  hundred  cities.  Mr.  Frew  esti- 
mates Mr.  Carnegie's  benefactions  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  alone  at  $7,000,000,  this  not  inchisive 
of  any  part  of  the  new  gift  of  (15,000,000  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  steel- workers. 

HI  am  1  While  every  one  was  uniting  in  the 
Ntm  Yotict  praise  of  this  splendid  gift  of  $5,- 
iin'arii  Ssitttm.  000,000  to  the  iron  and  steel  work- 
ers there  came  the  announcement  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  16  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  defi- 
nitely offered,  through  Dr.  Billings,  head  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  to  give  the  sum 
of  $5,200,000  for  the  building  of  sixty-five 
branch  libraries  in  New  York  City  on  condition 
tbat  the  city  should  furnish  the  sites  and  should 
agree  to  maintain  tlie  libraries  properly.  We  re- 
ferred in  these  pages  last  mouth  to  the  perfected 
plaas  tor  the  magnificeni  central  Public  Library 
in  New  York,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
branches,  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  will  of  course  be 
accepted,  after  legislative  and  legal  steps  have 
been  taken  to  meet  the  conditions,  buSl  the  result 
will  be  a  noble  addition  to  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  culture  of  tlie  masses  of  metro- 
politan population.  It  was  further  announced 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  offered  to  give  41,000,000 
for  a  library  building  in  St.  Louis,  Finally  it 
was  intimated,  though  not  authoritatively  an- 
nounced, that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  intending  to 
devote  a  very  great  sum, — Pittsburg  rumor  fixed 
it  at  $25,000,000, — to  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment at  Pittsburg  of  the  most  advanced  and 
elaborate  technical  school  in  the  world.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Carnegie  intends  to  give  much 
future  attention  to  the  development  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  at  Pittsburg,  and  also  to  a  technical 
school  there  ;  and,  whatever  the  figures  may  be, 
the  public  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  endowments.  The  newspapers  calculate 
that, — including  the  definite  gifts  announced  last 
montli,  ending  with  the  offer  of  more  than 
i;5,000,000  to  New  York  City, — Mr.  Carnegie's 
gi£t^  had  aggregated  $30,000,000.  Meanwhile, 
the  best  way  for  other  people  to  show  apprecia- 
tion of  his  systematic  generosity  is  to  go  and  do 
likewise-      Let  him  have  no  monopoly  in  giving. 
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on  occasions  of  even  smaU  importance  to  make 
speeches  which  have  liad  to  be  continued  from 
day  to  day,  like  serial  stories  in  the  magazines  ; 
and  which,  in  ordinary  type,  would  make  volumes 
of  considerable  bulk  eveti  though  stale  and  un- 
profitable. Somehow, — -so  queer  are  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  Slates  Senat«, — there  has 
grown  up  the  notion  that  this  right  to  talk  witli- 
uiit  restraint  is  an  unassailable  personal  privilege, 
as  well  as  an  inalienable  attribute  of  tlie  State- 
hood thttl  the  Senators  represent.  And  thus  tho 
doctrine  has  arisen  that,  in  any  case,  the  change 
in  llie  rules  could  never  possibly  be  made,  because 
until  the  rules  are  changed  there  can  bo  no  way 
of  limiting  the  debate  uti  the  question  of  chang- 
ing them, — all  of  which  is  delightful  foolery,  but 
is  not  business.  T!ie  Senate  of  tlie  United  States 
has  exactly  the  same  right  to  change  its  rules 
that  any  otlior  parliamentary  body  possesses,  and 
tlie  problem  is  not  one  of  metaphysics.  A  ma- 
]ority  has  only  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  tile  absence  of  the  regidar  presiding  officer  to 
put  into  the  chair  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
disregard  ti'aditional  rules  and  recognize  the 
moving  of  the  previous  question,  as  familiar  to 
all  schoolboys.  This  ought  to  be  done  as  often, 
at  least,  as  once  every  six  years,  or,  better  still 
perhaps,  the  Senate  rules  should  of  themselves 
lapse  periodically,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
freely  reconsidered.  The  Senate  shoidd  not  go 
to  the  other  extreme.  It  should  continue  to 
be  a  deliberative  body,  with  ample  freedom  of 
debate. 


Whether  or  not  the  ship-subsidy  biU 
Couruiu'''  '""•^  "  psi'fcct  measure,  its  promoters 

had  afforded  ample  opportunity  for 
debate  ;  and  they  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
a  parliamentary  rule  that  would  have  brought  the 
issue  to  a  iinal  vote.  The  same  thing  was  in  iess 
degree  true  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  But 
something  far  deeper  rooted  than  the  Senate's 


\iiaal  (MtniieapoUs). 


(ABsiBtnnt  Secretdry  o(  War.) 

tradition  of  unlimited  debate  is  that  outgrowth 
of  the  spoils  system  known  as  "  Senatorial 
courtesy. "  A  typical  illustration  of  it  was  afforded 
last  month.  The  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  who, 
for  some  time  past,  has  had  peculiarly  heavy 
burdens  to  bear  is  the  Secretary  of  War.  Secre- 
tary Root  has  Iiad  to  deal  with  questions  of 
policy  of  surpassing  importance,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  an  almost  infinite  numl^er  of  complex 
and  vexing  matters  of  detail.  Most  of  the  other 
executive  dei>arlmonls  ai-e  so  organized  with 
assistant  secretaries  and  administrative  bureaus 
that  the  Cabinet  head  can,  if  necessary,  avoid  a 
great  part  of  the  strain  of  daily  work.  But  with 
the  extraordinary  conditions  in  Cuba,  the  Pfailip- 
piues,  and  elsi^where  that  have  existed  since  Mr. 
Root  went  into  ijie  Cabinet,  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  has  had  to  work  incessantly  at  the 
risk  of  sacrificing  his  health  on  the  altar  of 
patriotism.  His  assis^taut  secretary,  Mr.  Meikle* 
John,  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  United  Stat«S 
Senate  from  Nebraska :  and  tlie  remarkable 
deadlock  at  Lincoln,wliere  the  Senatorial  strugg^ 
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had  been  going  on  for  many  weeks,  bad  engrossed 
Mr.  Meiklejohn's  attention,  according  to  reports, 
during  the  entire  winter.  His  indention  to  retire 
from  the  War  Department  was  well  known  ;  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  importance,  not  merely  to 
iir.  Root  personally  but  to  the  whole  country, 
tliat  Mr,  Meiklejohn'a  successor  should  beexactly 
the  man  who  could  render  the  overburdened 
^^ecretary  of  War  the  most  practical  and  efEective 
aid  at  the  present  iuncture.  Nor  did  it  matter  in 
tlie  least  to  the  oounti-y  whether  Mr.  Root's 
assistant  secretary  should  come  from  Maine,  from 
Texas,  or  from  Oregon,  provided  he  could  do  the 
work.  It  just  happened  that  the  man  Mr.  Root 
desired  to  utilize  in  that  post  was  Col.  William 
Gary  Sanger,  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi-k,  a 
selection  that  the  President  entirely  approved  of, 
and  that  nobody  thought  of  criticising  on  the 
grouiiii  of  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  however,  made  haste  to  inform  the  re- 
porters that  lie  had  not  been  consulted  about  the 
selociion  of  Mr.  Sanger,  a  citizen  of  his  own 
State  ;  and  he  gave  it  to  be  understood  tiiat  if 
Mr.  Sanger's  noniination  should  be  actually  made, 
Leand  Senator  Depow  would  invoke  "Senatorial 
fonrtcsy"  to  prevent  conlirmation.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  New  York  Senators,  let  it  be 
said  that  they  went  frankly  to  headquarters  to  state 
theii-  views.  President  McKinley  and  Secretary 
lioot  insisted  upon  their  pi-eference,  and  Mr. 
Piatt  acquiesced  in  good  spirit,  in  the  end.     On 


March  14,  Col.  William  Cary  Sanger  received 
his  commission  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to 
succeed  Mr.  Meikiejohn,  whose  resignation  bad 
already  been  accepted  by  the  President,  and  he 
was  sworn  in  and  began  the  duties  of  his  office 
on  the  same  day. 

.  „  .  Among  other  new  appointments  is 
5Sff  *p-'  that  of  Mr.  Miiton  E.  Ailes  as  As- 
imiHimeait.  gjgtant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
succeed  Mr.  Vanderlip,  who  retires  to  accept  an 
advantageous  financial 
opening  in  New  York. 
The  new  assistant  sec- 
retary is  a  young  man 
who  had  made  his  way 
up  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  had 
been  taken  from  a 
subordinate  position 
several  years  ago  to 
be  Mr.  Gage's  private 
secretary.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mr.  Van- 
derlip had  first  come 
to  Washington  from 
Chicago  as  Mr.  Gage's 
confidential  secretary. 
{MiniBtpr  to  AtiBtria.)  Such  promotions  from 

within  a  department 
are  generally  to  be  much  commended.  Colonel 
Sanger's  selection  was  based  wholly  upon  his  pos- 
session of  very  exceptional  knowledge  and  ability, 
fitting  him  for  the  precise  work  to  be  performed. 
The  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Duell,  who 
has  filled  the  important  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  left  a  vacancy  last  month  tor  which  it  was 
said  that  the  New  York  Senators  had  been  invit«d 
to  recommend  a  suitable  incumbent.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  Hon.  H.  Clay  Evans,  of  Tennes- 
see, might  this  month  resign  from  his  post  as 
Commissioner  of  Pensions.  This  official  has  been 
bitterly  criticised  and  assailed,  the  opposition  to 
him  being  inspired  almost  entirely  by  certain 
pension  claim  agents  whose  objectionable  methods 
ho  has  withstood  like  a  i-ock.  Mr.  Evans  de- 
serves at  once  the  approval  of  the  country  and 
the  respect  oi  all  honest  pensioners.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
country  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
kept  where  he  is.  There  are  few  important 
changes  in  the  foreign  service  as  yet  to  be  an- 
noimced.  The  most  important  post  to  be  vacated 
is  the  one  that  the  Hon.  Addison  C.  Harris,  of 
Indiana,  has  held  as  minister  to  Austria.  His 
successor  will  be  Hon.  Robert  S.  McCormick,  of 
Illinois.  A  greatly  lamented  incident  was  the 
drowning  of  the  United  States  Consul -General 
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at  Hongkong,  tlie  brilliant  writer  and  well-known 
Californian,  Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wildman.  He  was 
one  of  tlie  victims  of  tlie  tragic  loss  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  steamship  hin  Janeiro,  which  struck  the 
rocks  in  a  fog  while  approaching  the  Golden 
Gate  of  San  Francisco  Harbor  on  P'ebriiary  22. 
Mr.  Wildman  was  returning  to  this  country  for  a 
vacation.  His  successor,  who  has  now  been 
named,  is  William  A.  Hiiblee,  of  Wisconsin. 


Tht  Secret 


An 


ofn 


little  piac 


mportance 

.._  second  administration  of  Presi- 

'*'■""''""-  dent  McKinley  will  l)e  Mr.  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  who  holds  the  ofBco  of  Secretary  to 
the  President.  Mr,  ('ortelyow  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  McKiiiiey's  official  family  and  execu- 
tive staff  at  till!  Wiiite  House  through  his  first 
administration  ;  but  his  immediate  superior  for 
some  time  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Addison  Porter. 
Owing  to  Mr.  Porter's  protracted  ill  health,  his 
duties  devolved  more  and  more  upon  Mr.  Cortel- 
you, until  Mr.  Porter's  final  retirement.  Mr. 
Cortelyou  was  born  nearly  thirty-nine  years  ago 
in  New  York,  and  after  graduating  from  Hemp- 
stead Institute  at  seventeen,  he  completed  the 
course  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield, 
Mass.,  three  years  later.  He  became  an  expert 
stenographer  while  pursuing  other  studies  ;  and, 
after  engaging  in  educational  work  for  a  time,  he 
went  to  Washington,  where  he  entered  the  public 
service,  meanwhile  completing  a  thorough  course 
in  law.  His  experience  at  Washington  baa  oc- 
cupied the  past  ten  years.  He  has  grown  by 
merit  into  the  responsible  position  that  he  now 
occupies, — a  position  almost  as  important  to  the 
President  himself  in  the  carrying  on  of  his  ex- 
ecutive duties  as  that  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
For  the  benefit  of  young  men,  by  the  way,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  Mr,  Cortelyou, 
who  has  also  a  liberal  and  professional  education, 
owes  no  small  part  of  his  advancement  to  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  disdain  to  become  an  expert  sten- 
ographer. Young  men  in  this  country  ought  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  impoilance  that  is  attached 
to  this  practical  accomplishment  in  England, 
where  not  a  few  of  the  younger  politicians  and 
rising  statesmen  of  note  have  begun  their  work 
as  private  secretaries. 

The  question  oi  the  government  of 
Willi  Cuba  Cuba  and  of  the  relations  of  tlie  island 
"'f"''-  to  the  United  States  now  bids  fair  to 
be  settled  satisfactorily  and  with  some  degree  of 
that  deliberation  advocated  in  these  pages  last 
month  as  above  all  thmgs  necessary.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  we  took  the  ground  that  the 
question  of  relations  between  llie  two  countries 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  careful  negotiation,  which 


would  require  for  its  perfection  probably  several 
months.  This  view  prevailed  at  Washington, 
and  was  expressed  by  Congress  in  an  amendment 
to  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  offered  by  Senator 
Piatt  of  Connecticut  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Relations  with  Cuba.  The  Senate  adopted 
the  amendment  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to 
one,  and  it  had  a  good  majority  in  the  House. 
There  is  no  point  in  these  resolutions  that  abridges 
the  practical  independence  of  Cuba  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  so  long  as  Cuba  esercises  independ- 
ence for  her  own  safety  and  well-being.  It  is 
provided  that  Cuba  must  lease  or  sell  coaling- 
stations  to  the  United  States,  a  measure  of  such 
obvious  propriety  that  it  needs  no  discussion.  It 
is  also  provided  that  the  new  Cuban  Constitution 
is  not  to  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  This  island 
will  remain  for  the  present  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  Whether  or  not  it  should 
ultimately  belong  to  Cuba  is  a  matter  left  for 
future  decision.  For  reasons  that  we  have  often 
pointed  out,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
make  sure  that  the  sanitary  administration  of 
Cuba  is  carried  on  properly,  and  this  is  bo  de- 
clared in  the  Piatt  amendment.  The  acta  of  the 
United  States  during  its  period  of  occupancy  are 
to  be  respected,  and  protection  is  to  be  accorded 
to  all  rights  growing  out  of  such  act*.  Cuba  is 
not  to  contract  any  debts  beyond  the  Umits  of 
her  financial  ability,  nor  to  make  any  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  that  would  subject  her  in 
any  way  to  foreign  control.     Finally,  the  Unitod 
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States  reserves  the  right  to  intervene  if  the  Cuban 
Government  cannot  protect  life  and  property, 
maintain  its  authority,  or  fulfill  the  international 
obligations  that  the  United  States  assumed  in 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

All  these  principles,  moreover,  are 
to%e  to  be  worked  out  in  the  form  of  a 
Framed,  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  ;  and  the  making  of  this  treaty  is  just 
as  much  the  business  of  the  Cuban  conven- 
tion as  the  framing  of  the  constitution  for  the 
domestic  government  of  the  island.  It  will 
become  the  duty  of  the  President,  with  such  as- 
sistance of  the  War  Department  or  other  execu- 
tive officers  as  he  chooses  to  employ,  to  formu- 
late a  treaty  in  cooperation  with  representatives 
of  the  Cuban  convention  that  shall  embody  the 
principles  of  the  Piatt  amendment.  When  this 
has  been  done  it  will  have  to  be  adopted  by  the 
full  convention  at  Havana,  and  then  submitted 
by  President  McKinley  to  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  clauses  of  the  Piatt  amendment 
merely  state  honestly  and  frankly  a  set  of  facts 
and  relationships  that  would  have  force  in  any 
case,  through  compulsion  of  circumstances. 
Everything  contained  in  this  amendment  is  as 
much  for  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Cuba  as 
for  that  of  the  United  States.  Cuba  is  left  at 
perfect  liberty  to  make  her  own  laws,  elect  her 
own  officers,  send  and  receive  consuls  and  minis- 
ters, manage  her  own  finances,  and,  in  short, 
live  her  own  life  in  her  own  way,  exactly  as 
Mexico  does.  But  we  shall  never  allow  bad  san- 
itary administration  to  threaten  us  with  epidem- 
ics, nor  shall  we  allow  bad  financial  management 
to  give  European  nations  the  opportunity  to 
pounce  down  and  make  forcible  collection  of 
-debt  or  damages,  as  has  happened  very  recently 
in  the  case  of  several  Latin -American  republics. 
Nor  do  we  allow  the  slightest  leeway  for  violent 
revolutions.  If  the  Cuban  people  should  show 
that  they  cannot  accept  peaceably  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  we  shall  interfere.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  greatest  possible  kindness  we  could  render 
them,  because  the  knowledge  of  our  attitude  will 
tend  to  keep  majorities  from  tyranny  and  minor- 
ities from  turbulence. 

...     ^    For  Cuba  to  denounce  this  arrange- 

A  Just  and  .  i  i      j  i 

Aduantageous  mcnt  IS  to  valuc  the  shadow  above 
^^^"'  the  substance,  and  to  argue  in  the 
field  of  abstract  theories.  Unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept it,  in  short,  would  prove  incapacity  and 
irresponsibility,  and  show  that  the  time  has  not 
come  for  us  to  withdraw.  Cuba  is  left  with  all 
the  freedom  and  independence  that  she  could  pos- 
sibly make  use  of  for  any  good  purposes  wliatso- 


ever  ;  and  her  future  officials  are  restrained  from 
nothing  except  from  certain  acts  that  would  be 
harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  Cuban  people 
themselves.  Until  this  arrangement  is  embodied 
in  a  treaty  that  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both 
sides,  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba  will  very 
properly  continue.  As  we  remarked  last  month, 
there  is  no  reason  for  haste,  and  the  Cuban  elec- 
tions ought  not  to  be  held  until  some  time  next 
year.  In  the  theoretical  sense,  Cuban  independ- 
ence subject  to  the  Piatt  amendment  would  be  a 
limited  independence.  But  it  wcJuld  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  extent  of  making  the  United  States  a 
suzerain,  and  it  simply  gives  security  to  an  inde- 
pendence that  would  be  recognized  by  the  world 
as  having  a  great  deal  more  real  dignity  and 
sovereignty  than  that  of  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  or 
any  of  the  Central -American  republics.  Most  of 
the  limitations  would  exist  in  fact,  whether  ex- 
pressed in  words  or  not.  The  Cuban  convention 
had  at  first  adopted  resolutions  on  the  subject 
that  were  wholly  inadequate.  Although  the  ap- 
parent sentiment  of  Cuba  has  been  loudly  hostile 
to  the  action  of  Congress,  the  real  opinion  of  the 
substantial  and  property-owning  people  is  not 
represented  by  the  clamorous  opposition.  After 
the  Cubans  understand  what  is  really  meant, 
they  will  accept  the  excellent  arrangement  pro- 
posed, and  try  self-government  until  in  due  time 
they  may  wish  to  enter  our  Union  as  a  State. 

The  second  inauguration  of  President 
'"'"lients!^''  McKinley  on  the  4  th  of  March  was 

characterized  as  the  greatest  military 
and  civic  pageant  our  national  capital  has  ever 
witnessed.  There  was  a  brilliant  parade,  with 
Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene  as  grand  marshal.  There 
being  no  retiring  President  to  ride  with  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, he  was  accompanied  by  Senators 
Hanna  and  Jones, — chairmen,  respectively,  of 
the  two  great  parties.  The  parade  was  reviewed 
by  President  McKinley,  Vice-President  Roose- 
velt, General  Miles  as  head  of  the  army.  Admiral 
Dewey  as  head  of  the  navy,  and  Adjutant-General 
Corbin.  There  was  a  great  and  brilliant  scene 
in  the  Senate  chamber  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  Vice-President.  After  the 
Vice-President's  admirable  five-minute  inaugural 
address,  adjournment  was  taken  to  the  east  por- 
tico of  the  capitol,  where  President  McKinley 
faced  80,000  people  under  umbrellas  in  a  pouring 
rain,  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  delivered  his 
second  inaugural  address  in  a  clear  and  resonant 
voice.  It  was  an  optimistic  speech,  but  not  vain- 
glorious nor  extravagant.  It  justified  American 
good  faith  and  our  present  policies  ;  and,  like 
all  of  Mr.  McKinley's  recent  documents  and  ut- 
terances. It  was  exceedingly  well  phrased.     Mr. 
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1(1   term    of  office  was   entered      propriation  measure  gave  to  the  President  full 

break  in  the  group  of  his  Cabinet      authority  to  proceed  with  the  establishment  of 

civil  government  in  the  Philippines.     Aa  one  of 

many  similar  incidents,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  on 


McKinley's 
upon  with 

advisers.  The  names  of  the  Cabinet  members 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  and  immediately  ratified. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Qriggs,  is  to  retire  almost  immedi- 
ately on  account  of  private  affairs  demanding  his 
attention  ;  and  unofficial  report,  to  which  we  give 
credence,  has  it  that  the  vacant  place  is  to  be 
filled  by  the  lion.  Philander  C.  Knox,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Pittsburg.  There  lias  been  much 
bdk  of  the  possibility  of  the  retirement  of  Sec- 
retary Hay  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  it  is  not 
believed  that  Mr.  Hay  has  any  thought  of  giving 
up  his  great  office. 


n  Auapiclottt  ,  " 

American      opened  U"' 


1  administration  has  ever 
er  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances. There  seems  no  cloud  what- 
ever on  the  fair  sky  of  the  nation's  industrial 
prosperity  ;  the  public  revenues  are  ample  ;  we 
are  at  peace  with  all  nations  ;  our  prudent  policy 
in  the  Chinese  troubles  is  miikinj;  it  certain  that 
we  shall  have  no  more  military  worlt  to  do  in 
that  quarter  ;  and  the  Government  now  makes 
known  its  confident  belief  that  the  troubled  con- 
dition of  the  Philippines  will  improve  quite  rap- 
idly. The  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
"  '   "  1  amendment  to  the  army  »p- 


le  choaen  tor  Attomer-OeneTaL) 
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the  9th  and  10th  of  March  nearly  30,000  resi- 
dents of  a  district  in  nortliern  Luzon  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  chief  Filipino  general  who 
had  been  holding  out  against  oiir  troops — namely, 
Lieut.. Gen.  Mariano  Trias— voluntarily  surren- 
dered last  month,  and  there  seems  little  left  of 
organized  military  opposition,  although  there  will 
be  trouble  for  a  long  time  to  come  with  small  in- 
surgent bands.  The  Taft  Commission  is  busy 
organizing  provincial  civil  governmi-nts,  making 
use  of  native  appointees  wherever  possible.      It 


Some  Several  important  municipal  cam- 
Demeitie  paigna,  especially  those  in  Olevelaad, 
Topic:  Q]xio^  and  in  Chicago,  have  been 
turning  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  street- 
francliise  questions  ;  and  the  tendency  every- 
where in  the  country  is  toward  the  disregard 
of  mere  party  lines  in  municipal  affairs.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  continued  to  be  much 
ve.\ed  with  vicious  police  conditions.  The  new 
legislative  net.  under  which  the  bi-partisan  police 
commission  is  abolished,  resulted  in  the  appoint- 


is  declared  at  Washington  that  by  the  middle  of 
May  civil  government  will  have  been  inaugurated 
throughout  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  Further 
important  announcements  are  that  Judge  Taft 
will  be  appointed  Civil  Governor  ;  and  that  Gen- 
eral Chaffee,  who  has  served  us  so  well  in  China, 
will  succeed  General  MacArtliur  at  Manila  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  Military  Division  of 
the  Philippines,  with  no  civil  functions.  The 
volunteer  regiments  ai-e  being  brought  back  to 
this  country  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  recruiting 
under  the  new  army  law  seems  to  be  proceeding 
successfully,  though  not  with  a  rush.  The  Presi- 
dent is  plannhig  for  a  great  tour  of  tlie  "Western 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
trip  will  begin  toward  the  end  of  April.  About 
twenty-four  States  and  Territories  are  to  be  trav- 
ersed in  the  course  of  the  Presidential  itinerary. 
Conditions  are  so  favorable  that  Mr.  McKinley's 
prestige  on  this  tour  will  be  almost  iinexampled, 
and  his  reception  will  be  f     '     ' 


ment  by  the  mayor  of  a  single  commissioner 
who  made  the  former  chief  of  police  his  princi- 
pal deputy.  Under  these  circumstances.  Gov- 
ernor Odell  was  strongly  tirged  to  accept  Senator 
Platfs  idea  that  the  police  system  should  be 
brought  under  direct  control  of  the  State.  The 
crusade  against  gambling  houses  under  direction 
of  the  citizens'  Committee  of  Fifteen  proceeded 
last  month  with  exemplary  vigor.  Tammany'e 
Committee  of  Five  has  definitely  given  up  its  work. 
Mr.  Lewis  Ni.^on,  its  chairman,  the  well-known 
designer  of  the  Oregon,  found  no  real  encourage- 
ment ;  and  his  sympathies  are  not  unlikely  to 
bring  him  into  active  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen.  The  Bellevue  Hospital  scan- 
dals, to  which  we  referred  last  month,  call  for  a 
further  word.  It  was  not  proven  against  the 
indicted  nurses  that  their  severities  had  caused 
the  death  of  the  insane  patient,  and  they  were 
acquitted.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  information 
obtained  from  Hon.  John  W.  Keller,  the  Com- 
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missioner  of  Charities,  litis  convinced  us  tlmt  tlie 
conditions  at  Bellevue  were  at  no  time  as  black 
&a  the  newspapers  had  represented,  and  tliat  the 
grand  jury  in  making  its  criticisms  had  to  some 
extent  probably  been  misled.  It  may  lie  added 
that  there  was  no  thought  in  these  pages  of  con- 
necting Mr.  Keller  with  the  alleged  abuses  or 
solecisms  at  Bellevue,  except  as  endeavoring  to 
get  at  the  facts  and  promote  needed  reforms. 

The  negro  question  in  various  phases 
Oi«««wf  '"'^  cl^'iisd  attention  dufing  the  past 
month.  Numerous  iyncliings  have 
been  reported,  among  them  another  horrible  in- 
stance of  burning  at  the  stake,  this  time  in  Gorsi- 
cana,  Texas.  We  have  received  letters  from 
readers  in  Florida,  explaining  more  fully  the 
lynching  to  which  we  made  reference  last  month. 
Our  newspaper  information  had  been  to  the  efEect 
that  the  negro  lynched  in  the  middle  of  January 
had  merely  attempted  to  wreck  a  train,  whereas 
in  point  of  fact  he  had  actually  succeeded  in  the 
dastardly  crime, — to  the  extent  at  least  of  throw- 
ing the  engine  of  a  passenger  train  over  an 
embankment,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  engi- 
neer And  the  injury  of  a  number  of  passengei-s. 
There  was  no  doubt  aa  to  the  guilt  of  the  negro. 
But  for  this  very  reason  the  lynching  was  inex- 
cusable. Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the 
criminal  would  have  been  promptly  tried,  con- 
victed, sentenced,  and  executed,  under  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  The  revised  facts  simply  strengthen 
the  point  of  our  discussion.  The  negroes  are 
mistaken,  however,  in  regarding  all  this  lynching 
mania  as  essentially  one  of  their  race  grievances. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  lynched  man  gets  more  than 
his  due.  The  harm  done  is  not  to  one  race  alone 
but  to  the  community  at  large,  for  which  the  law- 
abiding  spirit  is  a  prime  condition  of  civilization. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  have  been  in  the  thick  of 
disfranchisement  measures,  with  the  prospect 
that  both  States  will  find  a  way  to  exchide  illit- 
erate negroes, — and  perhaps  some  white  men,  too, 
— from  the  polls.  Meanwhile,  the  best  leadei-s 
of  the  negro  race  keep  their  heads,  give  little 
thought  to  politics,  and  preach  tlie  advancement 
of  the  individual  as  a  worker  and  a  man.  The  col- 
ored people  are  making  progress,  and  are  gaining 
respect  in  about  the  proportion  of  their  achieved 
merits.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  lias  arisen, 
providentially,  at  this  time,  as  a  negro  leader  of 
an  almost  infallible  sagacity  and  common  sense. 
Southern  education  needs  the  country's  help. 


There  was  a  prevailing  impression  last 
'':3'™™«™"in'Tilli  that  the  war  in  South  Africa 

was  practically  ended.      It   was  an-      John  b 
Bounced  repeatedly  that  Genera!  Botha,  as  a  re- 


sult of  direct  conference  with  Lord  Kitchener, 
was  about  to  surrender  all  his  forces  ;  and  De 
Wet's  raiders  were  said  to  be  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections. Kx-President  Steyn  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  seems  to  be  the  leader  of  the  irreconcilables. 
The  English  methods  under  Kitchener  have  been 
exceedingly  drastic  ;  and  if  the  fighting  continues 
much  longer  there  will  he  no  farm-houses  left  in 
the  country.  A  considerable  body  of  British  re- 
inforcements started  for  South  Africa  last  month. 
Meanwhile,  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  in 
England  has  been  the  increased  taxation  made 


necessarv  by  the  c. 

ontinuance  of  the  war.      Al- 

readv  the  war  has  c 

ost  in  excess  of  $600,000,000. 

The  ^Vart^ecr,.tary 

,  Mr.  Brodrick,  has  explained 

the  plans  of  army  n 

eorganizalion,  which,  in  turn, 

Lord  Wolseley,  wli 

10  preceded  Lord  Roberts  as 

('ommander-in-(.'hie 

r,  has  exhaustively  criticised. 

iderahle  friction  was  caused  last  month  by 
the  parliamentary  aggressiveness  of  the  Iri^ 
members  ;  and  during  the  next  year  or  two  the 
Irish  land  question  will  be  kept  before  the  public 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friction  between  Eng- 
land and  Itussia  over  so  small  an  affair  as  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  railway  siding  at  Tientsin  in  China 
will  have  been  removed  before  this  allusion  to 
the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  King 
Edward's  eldest  son  and  heir,  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, started  with  his  wife  for  their  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia on  March  15.  It  las  been  settled  that  the 
coronation  ceremonies  will  not  take  place  till 
June  of  next  year.  The  Glasgow  exhibition  will 
be  opened  early  in  May  ;  and  while  it  will  be  on 
no  sucli  scale  of  importance  as  this  year's  exhibi- 
tion at  Buffalo,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  attractive. 
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.^^  Allusion  has  Sieen  made  to  Eussia'a 
ime  position  in  Manchuria,  baaed  upon 
lation.  ggpjjrajg  ^jjij  secret  negotiations  with 
a.  The  English  opposition  to  thia  proceed- 
great  as  it  is,  compares  feebly  with  tliat  of 
Japanese,    whose  preparations  of  late  have 

distinctly  warlike.  The  American  troops 
J  leave  Peking  by  the  end  of  April,  except 
.  legation  guard  of  150  men.  This  country 
w  represented  at  Peking  by  Mr.  Bockhill, 
longer  being  on  his  way  to  this  country  on 

of  absence.  Although  it  is  not  announced 
Mr.  Conger  has  any  thought  of  resigning 

his  post  as  Minister  to  China,  there  is  a 
;e  that  he  may  not  go  back.  He  ia  one  of 
sading  public  men  of  Iowa,  and  his  name  is 
ioned  for  the  itepublican  guliernatorial  nomi- 
n  in  that  State.  On  March  1 1>  an  interest' 
ispatch  from  (,'ouut  von  Waldersee  was  road 
i  Reichstag,  giving  the  strength  of  the  allied 
3  in  the  province  of  Pechili,  China,  as  a  to- 
■  63,850.  divided  as  follows  :  Germans,  IJ,- 

French,  14,050;  British,  12,850;  Bus- 
.  9,000  ;  Japanese,  0,000  ;  Italians,  2,350  ; 
ricans,  1,000;  .Austrians,  250. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  a  valuable  arti- 
n%o(«.  *^'^  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron  Pierre 

de  Coubertin  on  present  political  con- 
is  in  Prance.  It  has  the  advantage  for 
ncan  reailera  of  showing  things  from  the 
point  of  a  fair-minded  French  republican. 
Spanish  disturbances  have  resulted  in  a  new 
et  with  the  veteran  Sagasta  at  its  head  and 
General  Weyler,  whom  Sagasta  had  recalled 
Cuba,  as  Minister  of  War, — ^a  rather  unex- 
d  combination.  The  universities  oi  Russia 
been  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  disturbance , 
lany  weeks  past,  and  students'  riots  have 
general  and  daring.  The  principal  theme 
■rmany  last  month  was  an  attack  upon  the 
■r  by  a  man  of  apparently  disordered  mind, 
,hrew  a  missile  and  cut  the  face  of  royalty, 
lew  German  census  shows  a  population  of 
'0,000,  a  figure  that  sui'prises  no  one  who 
lade  note  of  population  statistics.  Italy's 
;ensns  shows  ,^5,000,000  people,  and  it  ia 
ated  that  5,000,000  have  left  Italy  for 
I  and  South  America  since  1880. 

Un  March  12  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
man was  inaugurated  as  president  of 
"''  the  Tulane  University  at  New  Or- 
to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  tbe  death 
.  William  Vii-ston  Johnston.  Dr.  Alderman 
leen  pi-esidenl  of  the  University  of  North 
ina  for  tlii'  {last  four  j'ears.  Hisfameasan 
tor  is  national  rather  than  local,  and  he  is 


not  yet  forty  years  of  age.  Tulane  is  an  inati- 
tuCion  of  great  importance  and  brilliant  pros- 
pects, with  a  student  enrollment  of  nearly  1,200 
members.  The  resignation  of  Professor  Howard 
and  other  members  of  the  Stanford  University 
faculty  as  a  sequel  to  the  dismissal  of  Professor 
Ross  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  educational 
world,  and    we  shall  probably  at  another    time 


give  further  space  to  this  California  topic.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  experiences  a  great 
loss  in  the  retirement  on  account  of  ill  health  of 
Profeaaor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  who  has  directed 
the  department  of  histoiy  for  so  many  years. 

The  death  of  ex-President  Benjamin 
^Notti"      Harrison  occurred  at  his  Indianapolis 

home  on  March  1 3  after  a  brief  illness 
from  pneumonia.  Elsewhere  in  this  number 
Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan  sums  up  President  Har- 
rison's career,  and  pays  a  just  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. Genera!  Harrison  was  sixty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  very  fullness  ot  his  great  intel- 
lectual power.  As  a  lawyer,  statesman,  and  orator 
he  was  in  tbe  foremost  rank,  and  it  is  well  to  note 
that  in  all  the  high  tributes  paid  to  his  memory 
the  thing  moat  dwelt  upon  is  the  purity  and  in- 
tegrity of  liis  character  in  all  relations,  public  or 
private.  Elsewhere  we  recount  phases  of  the  ca- 
reer ot  the  late  William  M.  Evarta,  another  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  statesman  of  great  distinction. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(Fiom  February  16  to  March  IS^  1901.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

February  16. — The  Senate  debates  the  oleomargarine 
bill  and  passes  private  pension  bills. . .  .The  House  con- 
siders the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill. 

February  18. — The  Senate  considers  the  post-office 
appropriation  bill The  House  passes  the  bill  appro- 
priating $5,000,000  for  the  exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1903. 

February  19. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  42,  re- 
jects the  conference  report  on  the  Military  Academy 
appropriation  bill,  objection  being  made  t    the  penalty 

provided  for  hazing The  Hou.se  debates  the  sundry 

civil  appropriation  bill. 

February  20. — An  amendment  in  the  Senate  to  the 
po.st-office  appropriation  bill  providing  $500,000  for  pneu- 
matic-tube service  is  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order 

The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill 
and  begins  consideration  of  the  general  deficiency  bill. 

February  21.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  37,  de- 
feats an  amendment  to  the  post-oflSce  appropriation  bill 
appropriating  $225,000  for  the  pneumatic-tube  system 
in  cities The  Plouse  passes  the  general  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill. 

February  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  post-office  and 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bills  and  re- 
jects the  conference  report  on  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill The  House  passes  private  claim  and  pension  bills. 

February  23. — The  Senate  passes  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  bill  granting  $5,000,000  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  with  amendments  providing  for 
Sunday  closing  and  appropriating  $250,000  for  a  govern- 
ment exhibit  at  the  Charleston  Exjxtsition  of  1901-2. . . . 
The  House  adopts  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  pay  of 
its  employees,  and  a  committee  for  the  purpose  is  ap- 
pointed ;  several  appropriation  bills  are  sent  to  confer- 
ence. 

February  25. — In  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  the 
army  appropriation  bill  defining  future  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Cuba  is  introduced  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Relations  with  Cuba ;  the  Philippine  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.)  is  discussed The 

House  approves  the  Senate's  action  in  striking  out  from 
the  naval  appropriation  bill  the  provision  for  two  bat- 
tleships and  two  cruisers. 

February  26. — A  modification  of  the  Spooner  Philip- 
pine amendment  to  the  army  appropriation  bill,  offered 
by  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.),  is  accepted  in  the  Senate; 
in  executive  .session  the  naval  nominations  for  promo- 
tion,  except   those   of    Rear-Admirals   Sampson   and 

Schley  to  be  vice-a<lmirals,  are  confirmed The  House 

sends  back  the  Indian  and  naval  appropriation  bills  to 
conference. 

February  27. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  27,  adopts 
the  Spooner  Philippine  amendment  to  the  army  appro- 
priation bill  ;  the  Cuban  amendment  to  the  same  bill  is 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  43  to  20. 

February  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  river-and-harbor 
appropriation  bill  ($21,598,830  for  the  year  and  author- 
izing contracts  amounting  to  $28,565,696 ;  total,  $50,- 
164,526— a  reduction  from  the  House  bill  of  $9,770,889). 


The  House  adopts  conference  reports  on  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  and  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bills,  and  sends  back  the  post-office  appropriation  bill 
to  conference ;  the  special  committee  to  investigate 
compensation  of  House  employees  makes  a  report  sus- 
taining charges  of  unjustifiable  payments  and  other 

abuses Both  branches  adopt  the  conference  report 

on  the  war-re  venue- reduction  bill. 

March  1.— The  Senate  considers  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill  and  transacts  routine  business. ...The 
Hou.se,  by  a  vote  of  159  to  134,  Messrs.  McCall  (Mass.), 
Loud  (Cal.),  Driscoll  (N.  Y.),  and  Mann  (111.)  voting 
with  the  Democrats  in  the  minority,  concurs  in  the 
Senate's  Philippine  and  Cuban  amendments  to  the  army 
appropriation  bill. 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  general  deficiency 
and  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bills,  the  latter  with 
amendments  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition,  $5,000,000  for  the  Louisiana  Purcha.se 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  and  $250,000  for  the  Charleston 
Exposition  ;  the  bill  making  additional  appropriations 
for  public  buildings  is  also  passed. . .  .The  House  passes 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  and  bills  for  a  national 
standardizing  bureau,  for  conferring  medals  on  enlisted 
men  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  to  amend  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  laws,  and  making  additional  appropria- 
tions for  public  buildings. 

March  3. — The  Senate  agrees  to  the  final  conference 
report  on  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  receding  from 
the  amendment  authorizing  the  con.struction  of  three 
additional  Holland  submarine  torpedo  boats.... The 
House  refuses  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  providing  for  appro- 
priations to  the  Pan-American,  the  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Charleston  exjiositions. 

March  4. — With  the  exception  of  the  river  and  har- 
bor bill,  which  fails  in  the  Senate,  all  the  general  ap- 
propriation bills  become  law.s,  together  with  the  bill 
appropriating  $5,000,000  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  comes  to  an  end  ;  the  to- 
tal appropriations  made  by  this  Congress  amount  to 
$1,440,062,545.95,  as  against  a  total  of  $1,568,212,637.84 
appropriated  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress. 

CALLED  SESSION— SENATE. 

March  4. — The  Senat-e  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress 
meets  to  act  upon  President  McKinley's  nominations, 
Vice-President  Roosevelt  presiding  ;  the  members  take 
the  oath  of  office. 

March  5.— The  nominations  of  the  members  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  cabinet  are  received  and  confirmed ; 
Mr.  Piatt  (Rep.,  Conn.)  ofl'ers  a  closure  resolution. 

March  6.— Mr.  Morgan  (Deni.,  Ala.)  speaks  in  favor  of 
abrogating  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

March  7.— Mr.  Frye  (Rep.,  Maine)  is  unanimously  re- 
elected president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

March  8-9. — After  confirming  the  nominations  re- 
ceived from  President  McKinley,  the  extra  session 
comes  to  an  end. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVBRNMBNT—AMBRICAN. 

February  17.— The  veto  of  the  New  York  police-com- 
mission bill  on  the  groand  that  the  clause  conferring  on 
the  governor  summary  power  of  removal  is  unconstitu- 
tional, is  announced  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck. 

February  18.— In  default  of  bail,  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation 
is  sent  to  jail  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  charged  with  destruc- 
tion of  property — District  Attorney  Philbin  raids  a 
New  York  pool-room . . .  .The  American  Philippine  Com- 
mission establishes  civil  government  in  the  province  of 
Tarlac,  Luzon. 

February  19.— Philip  J.  O'Connell  (Dem.)  is  elected 
mayor  of  Worcester,  Mass Cleveland  (Ohio)  Demo- 
crats nominate  Tom  L.  Johnson  for  mayor. . .  .The  Den- 
ver Fire  and  Police  Board,  after  investigation  of  charges 
of  receiving  bribes,  demands  the  resignations  of  a  police 
captain  and  several  detectives. 

February  20. — The  New  York  Legislature  passes  the 
police-commission  bill  over  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  veto, 
and  it  is  approved  by  Grovernor  Odell. 

February  21.— The  Cuban  constitution  in  its  final 
form  is  signed  in  duplicate  by  the  delegates  at  Havana ; 
one  manuscript  copy  of  the  document  is  delivered  to 
Greneral  Wood  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington.... The 
Joss  railroad-consolidation  bill,  giving  the  right  of  em- 
inent domain  t-o  any  foreign  railroad  company  which 
buys  or  leases  Indiana  roads,  is  passed  by  the  Indiana 
Legislature. 

February  22. — Under  the  new  police  law  for  New  York 
City,  Mayor  Van  Wyck  appoints  Michael  C.  Murphy  to 
be  commissioner  of  police  ;  Mr.  Murphy  at  once  names 
ex-Chief  Devery  as  his  first  deputy. 

February  23.— President  McKinley  calls  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  to  meet  on  March  4. 

February  24. — The  Oregon  Legislature  elects  John  H. 
Mitchell  (Rep.)  United  S.tates  Senator  on  the  fifty-third 
ballot. 

February  25. — Mrs.  Nation  accepts  bail  and  is  released 
from  jail  at  Topeka ;  in  a  raid  on  a  saloon  a  citizen  is 
shot  and  probably  fatally  wounded.... The  Tammany 
vice  committee  announces  the  completion  of  its  labors ; 
the  report  of  the  New  York  Tenement  Commission  is 
made  public. 

February  26.— Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  resigns  and  is  succeeded  by  Milton 
E.  Ailes,  of  Ohio.... The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
declares  the  Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  law  unconstitu- 
tional. 

February  27.— The  New  Jersey  Legislature  passes  a 
bill  abolishing  spring  elections The  New  York  Legis- 
lature passes  a  bill  for  a  bi-partisan  bureau  of  elections 

for  New  York  City Governor  Durbin,  of  Indiana, 

vetoes  the  Joss  railroad  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
legislature The  United  States  Philippine  Commis- 
sion appoints  Jos^  Serapio,  an  uncle  of  Aguinaldo,  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Bulacan. 

March  1.— President  McKinley  vetoes  the  House  bill 
to  refer  certain  claims  for  Indian  depredations  to  the 

Court  of  Claims The  members  of  President  McKln- 

ley's  cabinet  tender  their  resignations. 

March  2.— Judge  El  bridge  Hanecy  is  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  of  Chicago  for  mayor. 

March  4.— William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  are  inaugurated  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 


^bi 


''^t'tS  ^  Flo 


Gulf  of  Mexico 


MAP  SHOWING  ISLE  OF  PINKS,  RBSERVED  BT  UNITED  STATES 

IN  ARRANOINO  WITH  CUBA. 

March  5.~President  McKinley  nominates  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  as  it  stood  at  the  completion  of  his 
first  term :  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  of  Ohio ; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois  ; 
Secretary  of  War,  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York ;  Attomey- 
Greneral,  John  W.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey ;  Postmaster- 
General,  Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts ;  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  of  Missouri ;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa. . . .  The  Maryland 
Legislature  meets  in  extra  session.... Chicago  Demo- 
crats renominate  Carter  H.  Harrison  for  mayor ;  St. 
Louis  Republicans  nominate  G.  W.  Parker  for  mayor. 

March  6.— As  United  States  Commissioners  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  President  McKinley  appoints  ex- 
Senators  Carter  of  Montana,  Thurston  of  Nebraska, 
Lindsay,  of  Kentucky,  and  McBride  of  Oregon. 

March  7.— -The  grand  jury  of  Anderson  County,  South 
Carolina,  finds  that  many  negroes  are  illegally  enslaved 
in  convict  stockade  camps,  never  having  been  convicted 
of  any  felony. . .  .The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention 
decides  to  refer  the  amendment  to  the  army  bill  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Congress  to  the  special  committee 
on  Cuban- American  relations. 

March  8.— President  McKinley  issues  an  order  abol- 
ishing the  export  duty  on  Cuban  tobacco,  to  take  effect 
on  April  1 The  Delaware  Legislature  adjourns,  hav- 
ing failed  to  elect  Senators  to  represent  that  State. . . . 
The  Montana  Legislature  elects  Paris  Gibson  (Dem.) 
for  the  short  term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

March  9.— Republican  primaries  in  50  Kansas  cities 
give  majorities  against  saloons  and  ''joints;"  women 
vote  in  large  numbers. 

March  12.— The  New  York  Legislature  passes  bills 
taxing  insurance  companies  and  savings  bfmks. . .  .The 
United  States  Philippine  Commission  establishes  civil 
government  in  Tayabos,  southern  Luzon. 

March  18.— Governor  Odell,  of  New  York,  signs  the 
bill  creating  a  bureau  of  elections  for  New  York  City. 

March  14.— President  McKinley  appoints  William 
Gary  Sanger,  of  New  York,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
to  succeed  George  D.  Meiklejohn,  resigned. . .  .The  New 
York  Legislature  passes  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Ramapo  Water  Company^s  charter. . .  .Governor  Wells, 
of  Utah,  vetoes  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature,  rega- 
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lating  prosecutions  for  x)olygamy  and  rendering  them 

practically    impossible The    Maryland    Legislature 

passes  a  bill  for  ballot  reform. 

March  15. — Governor  Odell,  in  a  message  to  the  New 
York  Legislature,  advocates  the  submission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  plan  to  complete  the  improvement  of  the 
canals  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000. 

March  18. — The  United  States  Philippine  Commission 
decides  to  make  a  separate  province  of  the  island  of  Ma- 
rinduque. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

February  16. — The  Italian  census  shows  a  population 
of  35,000,000,  the  ratio  of  increase  being  greater  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe. 

February  18. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on 
a  question  put  by  Mr.  John  Dillon,  Irish  Nationalist, 
regai*ding  China,  which  Lord  Cranborne,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  refuses  to  answer, 
Mr.  Dillon  moves  the  adjournment  of  the  House  and 
the  motion  is  defeated  by  the  small  majority  for  the 
government  of  45. 

February  20. — The  first  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Hawaii  begins  its  sessions  in  Honolulu  ;  J.  A.  Akina, 
Hawaiian-Chinese  member  from  the  island  of  Kauai,  is 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Russell, 
of  Hawaii,  white,  President  of  the  Senate. 

February  21. — The  Manitoba  Legislature  opens. 

February  22. — The  Newfoundland  Legislature  meets. 

February  26. — Premier  Azcarragua,  of  Spain,  tenders 
the  resignation  of  himself  and  his  cabinet. . .  .The  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  297  to  78,  adopts  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  King's  speech,  after  the  amend- 
ment objecting  to  house-burning  and  the  imprisonment 
of  women  and  children  in  South  Africa  has  been  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  91  to  243. 

February  27. — M.  Bogoliepoff,  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  is  shot  at  and  fatally  wounded 
by  Peter  Karpovich,  a  student  at  Russian  and  German 
universities. 

March  4.— After  a  stormy  debate  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  the  names  of  the  exiled  Deputies,  D4- 
roulfede  and  Marcel-IIabert,  are  ordered  stricken  from 
the  rolls. 

March  5. — The  Irish  members  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  refuse  to  leave  the  House  when  a  division  is 
ordered  on  a  question  in  which  the  closure  has  been  en- 
forced ;  they  are  carried  out  by  force. 

March  6. — A  new  Spanish  cabinet  is  formed,  as  fol- 
lows :  Premier,  Sefior  Sagasta ;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Duke  Almodovar  del  Rio ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Sefior  Urzaiz  ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Weyler ;  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  Sefior  Moret ;  Minister  of  Marine, 
Duke  of  .Veragua ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sefior 
Villameva ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Sefior  Ro- 
manones. . .  .In'the  British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bal- 
four gives  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  suspension  during 

the  session  of  members  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct 

The  St.  Petersburg  police  break  up  a  students*  meeting. 

March  11. — In  the  German  Reichstag  Herr  Bebel,  the 
Socialist  leader,  attacks  the  administration  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies  in  Africa The  Spanish  elections  result 

in  the  choice  of  a  large  Liberal  majority. 

March  12.— There  is  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000  in 
the  British  naval  estimates,  chiefly  for  new  war-ships. 


March  15. — Census  returns  show  the  population  of 
India  to  be  294,000,000. 

March  16. — Owing  to  the  rioting  caused  by  universitj 
students*  demonstrations,  the  Russian  Govemment  pro- 
claims a  state  of  siege  at  Odessa,  Kieff,  and  Kharkoff. 

March  18.— A  students'  demonstration  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  held  in  check  by  Cossacks  with  whips. 

INTERNATIONALr  RELATIONS. 

February  16.— Russia  retaliates  on  the  United  States 
for  raising  the  tariff  duty  on  bounty-fed  Russian  sugar 
by  placing  additional  custom  duties  of  dO  per  cent,  on 
certain  American  goods,  especially  on  articles  of  iron 
and  steel. 

February  20. — Prince  Radolin  succeeds  Count  Mtin- 
ster  as  German  Ambassador  to  France. 

February  27.— The  Newfoundland  Legislative  Coun- 
cil passes  the  bill  continuing  the  modus  Vivendi  of  the 
French  Shore  controversy  for  another  year. 

February  28.— The  Turkish  Government  orders  50,000 
troops  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  as  a  precaution  against 
brigandage. 

March  5.— In  the  German  Reichstag  Chancellor  von 
Billow  defines  the  imperial  policy  toward  foreign  na- 
tions, particularly  England  and  Russia. 

March  6. — Robert  S.  McCormick,  of  Illinois,  is  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed  as  United  States  Minister  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

March  9. — The  following  members  of  the  commission 
to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  Article  7  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  (relating 
to  the  adjudication  of  claims)  are  nominated  and  con- 
firmed :  William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Gerrit  J.  Diekema,  of  Michigan ;  James  Perry  Wood, 
of  Ohio ;  William  A.  Maury,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  William  L.  Chamber,  of  Alabama. 

March  11. — Great  Britain's  reply  to  the  United  States, 
declining  to  accept  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  is  delivered  to  Secretary  Hay. 

March  14. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons  Lord 
Cranborne  says  that  the  British  Grovemment  will  con- 
sider in  a  friendly  manner  any  new  proposals  relating 
to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  that  the  United  States 
may  wi.sh  to  make. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

February  18.— The  buildings  and  gardens  in  Peking 
occupied  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  for  twenty-two  years  are 
appropriated  by  the  Italian  Legation.... Count  von 
Waldersee  announces  his  intention  to  commence  a  fresh 
campaign  in  China. 

February  19.— The  United  States  Government  pro- 
tests against  any  further  military  expeditions  by  Count 
von  Waldersee  in  China,  declaring  that  no  American 
troops  shall  join  any  expedition  outside  Peking. 

February  20. — The  Germans  report  that  they  are  at>- 
tacked  at  Paoting-fu  ;  they  kill  300  Cliinese,  they  them* 
selves  lose  1  killed  and  7  wounded. 

February  21. — At  the  instance  of  the  United  States 
Government  the  powers  accept  the  principle  that  no 
Chinese  territory  be  acquired  by  any  power  without  in- 
ternational assent The  handing  over  of  the  North 

China  Railway  to  the  British  begins. 

February  22.— Count  von  Waldersee  postpones  his  in- 
tended expedition. 
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Febrimry  24. — Sir  R.  Hart,  sends  m  strongly  wonled 
protest  to  the  foreign  ministers  nt  Peking  Hgitinst  the 
seizure  of  hfs  property Uniteil  States  Minister  Con- 
ger obtAins  leave  of  absence ;  Mr.  Rochhitl  succeeds 
him  temporarily, 

FebrUHry  37.^Ten  thousnnii  persons  in  Peking  wit- 
ne.«s  the  execution  of  Clil  Hsin  nnd  Hsu  Ching  Yu. 

March  1. — Tlie  Germnn  Minister  proposes  to  the  peace 
commisslonern  at  Peking  a  series  of  resolutions  looking 
to  the  hastening  of  negotiations. 

March  8.— A  Russian  column  is  defeated  near  Mouk- 
deti  by  a  Chinese  force,  losing  30  men  killed  and  80 
wounded. 

Mnrch  7.— Count  von  Walderspe  reports  a  fight  be- 
n  German  Hud  Chinese  troops,  in  which  50  of  the 


—The  Germans  capture  the  Chung-Shun 
ien  the  provinces  of  Pe-Clii-Li  and  Shan-Si. 
hours'  lighting  ;  the  Chinese  troops  leave 


Chin 

Pass,  bet' 

100  dead  c 

March  14.— The  Chinese  object  strenuously  to  the 
liniitationa  of  the  Manchurian  convention  respecting 
tlie  importation  of  arm.-^  the  reorganization  of  tbearniy, 
ami  the  practical  control  by  Russia  over  Chinese  offl- 

March  15.— In  the  German  Reichstag  Chancellor  von 
Billow  makes  a  statement  reganling  the  progress  of  the 

negotiations  in  Cliina Hailroad  property  at  Tientsin 

in  dispute  between  Kussia  anil  England  is  guarded  by 

Russian  troops Onlern  arc  issued  for  tbe  withdrawal 

of  the  American  troops  from  Peking,  leaving  only  a 
legation  gnard  of  150  men. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  Af  RICA. 

February  16.— De  Wet's  force  crosses  the  railway  at 
Banrtinan's  siding  north  of  De  Aar ;  Crahbe  and  ar- 


mored trains  engage  enemy  while  crossing ;  Boers  tut 
lines  north  and  south  of  place  of  crossing;  British 
capture  some  wagons,  horses,  and  prisoners. 

February  18.— De  Wet  is  reported  to  lie  moving  north 
from  west  of  Hopetown  ;  a  train  is  derailed  between 
Vereeniging  and  Joliannesburg. 

february  19. — A  supply  train  is  blown  up  by  the 
Boers  at  Klip  River,  south  of  Johannesburg,  in  front  of 

Ijord  Kitchener's  special Tlie  Rhodeaian  Times  is 

stopped  by  martial  law  for  criticising  General  Carring- 
ton,  and  it-s  staff  forcibly  evicted  by  tbe  military  au- 
thorities, 

February  33. — De  Wet  is  bearing  southwest  toward 
Prieska ;  General  French  at  Piet  Retief  forces  tbe  Boers, 
about  5,000,  to  retreat. 

February  23.— De  Wet  is  overtaken  by  Colonel  Plum- 
er  at  Disselfonteiu,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River  ; 
his  force  is  broken  up  and  he  loses  a  gun  and  some  am- 
mnnition  :  Hfty  of  his  men  are  taken  prisoners. 

February  35.— De  Wet  and  .Steyn  are  still  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  which  is  in  Bood  :  General  Botha  witli 
2.000  men  is  reported  to  have  gone  in  the  direction  of 
Komati  Poort- 

February  36,— De  Wet  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Petrusville ;  General  French,  at  Middleburg,  captures 
one  Itt-pounder  Krupp  gun,  one  Maxim,  ammunition, 
rifltoi,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  wagons,  and  carts  ;  800  Boers 
surrender. 

February  27.- Tbe  cost  of  tbe  Boer  war  to  date  is  esti- 
mated at  (650,000,000. 

March  1,— Lord  Kitchener  reports  De  Wet  driven 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  losing  over  200  men  captured, 
and  also  the  capture  by  tbe  Boers  of  80  men  from  a 
British  scouting  force,  after  a  hard  light. 

March  8.— Iiord  Kitchener  grants  to  General  Botha  an 
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OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

February  16. — At  a  iiiHeting  of  the  Southern  Cotton 
Spinners'  Assucmtion  held  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  460,000 
spindles  are  represented. 

February  IR.— The  first  class  at  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tJiry  Academy,  T3  iu  number,  is  graduated. 

February  19.— A  British  puuitive  expedition  of  500 
men  in  the  country  of  the  Sonialis,  on  the  east  coast  ol 
Africa,  is  attacked  at  Sannasa  and  loses  IT  men  kilted ; 
the  Soinalis  are  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  150  men  killed. 

February  33.— The  Pacific  mall  steamship  City  Of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  ainka  off  the  Golden  Gate  entrance  to  San 
Francisco  Bay.  in  a  dense  fog,  and  138  liven  nre  lost,  in- 
cluding ConsuUGeneral  Kounse\'elle  Wildman  and  his 
family,  from  Hongkong  ;  the  loss  on  vessel  and  cargo 
exceeds  1 1,000, 000. 

February  35.— Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  United 
Stat«s  Steel  Corporation  are  filed  in  New  Jersey. 

February  3tt.— Four  hundred  deatlis  from  the  plague 
in  two  days  are  reported  at  Bombay. 

February  37. — A  decision  is  rendered  by  Judge  Brown. 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  against  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  In  the  Berliner  patent  case. 

March  1.— It  is  announced  that  31  insurgent  offleers 
and  120  bolomen  have  surrendered  to  the  Americans  in 
the  province  o(  Albay,  southern  Luzon A  combina- 
tion of  American  tin  can  manufacturers  is  formed  and 
•10,000,000  deposited. 

March  3.— The  official  announcement  of  the  new 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  published  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co. 

March  S. — Count  Tolstoy  is  formally  excommunicated 
by  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  —  Most  of  the  anthra- 
cite miulnfr  companies  operating  in  Pennsylvania  an- 
nounce that  the  wage-scale  adopted  in  the  full  of  1900 
will  be  contlnueil  till  April,  1003. 

March  13.— Andrew  Carnegie  offers  to  give  15,200,000 
to  build  65  branch  libraries  for  New  York  City,  pro- 
vided the  city  will  furnish  sites  and  maintenance;  he 
also  gives  14,000,000  as  a  fund  for  disabled  and  super- 
annuated employees  of  the  Carnegie  company,  and 
t:, 000,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Curnegie  libraries 
at  Braddock,  Homestead,  and  Duquesne,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pittsburg,  Pa A  negro  is  burned  Ht  the  slake 

in  the  public  square  of  Corsicaiia,  Texas,  for  murder- 
ing a  woman. 

March  14.— Andrew  Carnegie's  offer  of  (1,000,000  for  a 
public  library  in  St.  Louis  is  made  public. 

March  16.— The  coal-mine  workers  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania authracit*  district  vote  to  strike  on  April  1  if  no 
satisfactory  agreement  with  the  openitors  is  reached, 
and  If  the  operators  refuse  to  confer  with  representa- 
tives of  the  union. 

OBITUARy. 

Feliruary  16. — Commodore  Martin  Kiviidavia,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  of  Argentina.  50 Col.  Peter  S.  Mlcbie, 

professorof  natural  philosophy  in  the  Military  Aearfony 
at  West  Point,  'OO. 

February  17. — Ethelhert  Neviu,  the  Americun  song 
composer,  39.... Col.  WilliMB  H.  Stevenson,  of  Con- 
necticut, 54. . . .Sir  FraDcia  Cook,  M. 


(From 


e  PUUailelphla  North  Amtrtcaii  of  March  U.  1801.) 


February  18.— Admiral  Sir  George  Willis,  77. 

Februarj- 19.— Dr.  William  H.  Egle,  a  prominent  gen- 
ealogist and  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  71 Paul  Ac- 

mand  Silvestre,  the  French  poet  and  critic,  6^ 

February  30.- George  L,  Clough,  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can landscape  artist,  77. 

February  31.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Stephen  M. 
White,  of  California,  48. 

February  33.— Rounsevelle  Wtldman,  coasnl-goneral 
of  the  United  States  at  Hongkong,  37. 

February  38.- Ex-Seuator  William  Maxwell  Bvarts, 
ol  New  York,  83  (see  page  435). 

March  3. — John  R.  Beecroft,  a  well-known  hymnoio- 
gist,  53. 

March  4.— Maj.  Daniel  W.  Whittle,  the  weU-known 
evangelist,  51. 

March  5. — Peter  Benoit,  the  compoaer,  founder  of  a 
Flemish  school  of  music,  67. 

March  6.— Canon  William  Bright,  the  Oxford  theolo- 
gian, 77 Prof.  Karl   Biedermann,  a  member  of  the 

famous  Parliament  of  Frankfort  in  1813,  89.  - 

March  8. —Christopher  L.  Magee,  the  Pittsburg  poli- 
tician and  tinancier,  53 Rev,  Mark  Trafton,  preacher, 

author,  and  formerly  member  of  Congress,  90. 

March  13.— Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty-third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  68  (see  page  480). 

March  15.— M.  Bogoliepoff,  Russian  Minist«r  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  5S. 

March  16. — Representative  Marriott  Brosins,  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  cbiLiminn  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  jjn  thia  last  Hooae,  58. 

3i»reh  17.— Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  author  of  many  boys' 
books  and  of  the  popular  recitation,  "  Spartaona  to  the 
Gladiators,"  88 — Patrick  Donohoe,  founderof  the  Boa- 
ton  Pilot,  90. 

March  18.— United  States  Civil  Service  C 
Hark  S.  Brewer,  68. 


From  the  AmiUniammcr. 


THE   MONTH   IN 
CARICATURE. 

THE  cartoonists  have  been  less  strenuous  in  the 
past  month  than  usual,  and  their  attention 
bas  been  given  more  largely  lo  miscellaneotis  and 
local  issues.  China  as  a  stock  topic  begins  to  pall 
».  little ;  although  Russia  has  figured  prominently 

Q  cartoons  in  connection  with  the  Manchuria 
1  iiestion.  Industrial  development  and  the  rela- 
.  ion  of  industry  to  politics  have  begun  to  engage  a 
7ood  deal  of  the  talent  of  the  caricaturiata,  and 

liis  tendency  will  probably  not  grow  lens  in  the 
lear  future.    Three  of  the  cartoons  on  this  page 
>ring  iuto  striking  contrast  the  present  positions, 
c-'pectivety,  o(  England  and  the  United  Statee.    Bng- 
etnd  is  increasing  her  taxes  heavily,  while  her  industry 
a  declining,  and  is  imperiling  her  rank  la  the  com- 
mercial world  for  the  sake  of  a  useless  war  In  Scntb 
Africa,  where  her  army  of  300,000  or  800,000  men  is 
iiasing  the  elusive  raider,  De  Wet. 


H ADAM  London  (toUnclaSam):  "EicuHeme.slr.ljutar* 
yon  mnnlDg  this  meCropollB  or  am  I  ?" 
Uhdi.hSah:  "  Well,  madam,  unless  yonr  sons  hustle  a  bit 

I  gneBS  I'll  get  more  than  a  look  in." 

From  Sfootuhlne  (LoDdon). 


'€ 


> 


V-  '■•.. 


F 


N  WASH  IHOTON.— From  the  Journal  {New  Vor 
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"-From  Ihe  North  AmerteaniPhtta^elpMu). 

on  in  the  industrial  world.    The  most  potent  personnl 

factor  in  these  coiiibinn.tion3,  unquestionHbl;,  is  Mr,  J, 

From  the  Worth  Amtrican  (Philadelphia).  Pierpont  Morgan,  while  the  largest  industrial  interests 

Unqaestionably,  the  prospect  ^f  another  four  years  o(       ^''"^  ^"  c-ontrolled,  ««P^"*velj;.  by  Mr.  A-drew  Cht- 

Willtam  MoKiniey  in    the  White    House  has   added       "^^'^  ""^,"'^■■^,''.1"'  D.  Rockefeller.     The  basis  of  the 

.,    ,     „  ,  .^    ..,.._     .  ij         ffrent  MTnalEamationH  has  been  the  entire  absorDtion  of 

greatly  to  the  sense  of  security  m  the  business  world,        ,l    f  ■    i   .        .         j  .1         1        •  Ti.    n     ^  .  11 

J  ■     ..u  1.  V,  4.  11,   .    1  .     .1.  .1  the  Carnegie  interests,  and  the  anion  of  the  Bockefeller 

and  in  that  way  has  contr  buted  to  the  sticcessful  ac-        ■   .  „  ,     ■         ,  .V      _i  .   ;  _        ™"'^'='" 

„,..,,  ,  ^.  ,  interests,  in  BO  far  as  they  relat«  in  any  WAT  to  Mr.  MoT- 

complishment  of  the  large  amalgamations  now  going       ^^^.^  undertaking. 


■n  the  Joumai  (Minneapolis).  From  Harper's  ITmRIi;  (New  York). 


THE  MONTH  IN  CARICATURE. 


Uncle  Sam:  "Don't  yon  think,  Johnnie,  it'a  i 
(or  us  to  get  out  of  this  blamed  place  f  " 

From  tlio  PKiln  Dealer  <ClevelaQd). 


Clii  this  pilBe  »re  set  forth,  by  five  different  cartoon- 
isCH,  some  of  the  problems  and  perplexities  of  your 
Cuele  Sntuael  in  his  dealing  with  folks  vrho  live  iu  for- 
eign parts.  We  have  spoken  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  the  retaliiition  thut  Russia  is  making  against  our 
extra  tax  upon  her  bounty-fed  sugar.  A  Minneapolis 
eartuonist  suggests  as  a  remedy  for  that,  aod  for  some 
<itlier  commercial  difficulties,  the  necessity  ot  lowering 
•lur  tarifl  wall,— perhaps  on  the  reciprocity  plan.  The 
Hut'Bcstion  is  a  perfectly  sound  one,  and  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed. All  of  our  cartoonists  are  Inclined  to  prnise 
LTiicle  Sam's  prudence  in  declining  to  get  aay  deeper  iu 
the  Chinese  mire,  although  there  is  a  certain  humorouit 
iKpect  about  hia  "skedaddling"  that  has  been  exploited 
by  more  than  one  clever  pencil. 


Unolh  9a¥  ;  ■■  LookB  like  Td  have  to  knock  ol 
RnSKiA  !  "It's  your  move.  Uncle  Sam."  of  my  wall  to  slop  those  other  fellows." 

From  the  IWhune  (New  York).  From  the  Timta  (Mlaneapalls). 
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Uncls  Sam:  "Ef  I  could  trust  you  not  to  Bettalklo'to 

■Iranepre.  I'l)  put  ray  tnips  on  board  HDd  sit.    BDtKsills. 

I'li  jUBt  lianjt  round  the  rcBervatfon  ft  while." 

["Norlttbereftny  prabablllty  that  ths  Amirlcu  ronm  wUlta 

CtntA:  "LIdcoIh  practleed  what  lie  preached.    AVhy  don't       vlthdnwn  from  the  Island,  wblle.  etc.,  etc"— New  York  wti» 

the  leaders  do  ho  now  !  "  epondent  In  the  Tlmii,  March  1.] 

From  the  IVoHA  Amtriean  (Phllnctclphla).  From  Putieft  (Londoa). 
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Hi  is  very  swui.  but  the  bnrdea  la  too  licavy  tor  him. 
From  Le  QreM  (Paris). 

The  relatioQ  of  the  United  Staten  to  Culin  is  a  subject 
xhM  I  he  cHrtooDLHCx  niuat  Qecessaniy  hnve  discussed  not  jack  bull  abd  ' 

a  liicle.    The  four  drawings  on  the  preceding  pl^fe  es-  From  Punch  (London), 

pliiiu  tliemselves,  and  no  comment  on  them  is  neces- 

siiry.    Uncle  Sam's  sense  of  fnirness,  justice;  and  duty  the  personal  appearance  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 

Mas  never  in  better  working  order  than  in  eonnection  liave  not  the  slightest  idea  of  dealing  iiidulgently  with 

with  this  subject  of  Cuba's  future  :  and  those  who  find  his  Britannic  Majesty  Edward  VII.    Le  Qrelot  repre- 

fault  with  him  are  using  words  without  knowledge  in  seuta  bim  with  the  load  of  the  Transvaal  on  his  bock, 

H,  very  irresponsible  manner.    There  is  not  an  instance  and  with  Chamberlain  and  Cecil  Rhodes  clinging  to  the 

in  recorded  history  where  one  nation  haa  treated  an-  top  of  the  burden.    Mr.  Sambourne,  Punch's  principal 

other  so  handsomely  as  the  TTiiit«d  States  has  treal«d  political  cartoonist,  gives  a  new  version  of  the  story  of 

md  is  continuing  to  treat  Cuba.  jackand  the  Beanstalk.    John  Bull,  here  represented  as 

The  Parisian  cartoontst-i,  who  even  took  liberties  with  Jack,  ia  marveling  at  the  growth  of  war  expeudltarea. 


-Frnm  the  InqairtT  (Phllndelphla). 
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QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  AT  HOME. 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  I.:  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH 


BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


IT  is  impossible  to  strike  the  keynote  of  'this 
sketch  better  than  by  quoting  Dean  Stan- 
ley's impressions  of  Princess  Alexandi-a  in  the 
year  of  her  marriage.  On  the  evening  of  Easter, 
he  wrote  :  "  The  Princess  came  to  me  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  drawing-room  with  her  prayer-book, 
and  1  went  through  the  Communion  service 
with  her.  Slie  was  most  simple  and  fascinat- 
ing." When  describing  his  Sunday  at  Sand- 
ringham,  he  wrote:  ''I  read  the  whole  ser- 
vice, preached,  then  gave  first  English  sacrameat 
to  this  angel  in  the  palace.  1  saw  a  great  deal 
of  her,  and  can  truly  say  that  she  is  as  charming 
and  beautiful  a  creature  as  ever  passed  through 
a  fairy  tale." 

As  the  newly  married  bride  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  in  1862,  so  Queen  Alexandra  is  to- 
day— Queen  Alexandra,  be  it  noted,  and  not 
Queen  Consort.  She  is  the  King's  wife,  she  is 
not  his  consort  ;  and  although  in  her  simple  and 
contented  life  she  had  no  ambition  for  lofty  sta- 
tion, she  wisely  and  firmly  vetoed  any  attempt  to 
lower  her  from  the  dignity  of  wife  to  the  po 
sition  of  consort.  It  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
new  reign  that  her  majesty  was  so  resolute  to 
maintain  her  rightful  position,  and  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  King  as  Queen  of  England. 
As  long  as  she  is  there  the  old  version  of  the 
national  anthem,  which  has  been  familiarized  to 
our  people  by  the  unbroken  use  and  wont  of 
sixty-three  years,  may  still  be  followed  without 
impropriety.  <'God  Save  the  Queen"  say  all  of 
us,  including  some  of  those  who  either  sing 
**  God  Save  the  King"  with  wry  faces  or  sing  it 
not  at  all. 

The  enthusiastic  devotion  excited  by  the  youth, 
the  beauty,  and  the  innocent  inexperience  of 
**  the  sea-king's  daughter  from  over  the  sea"  has 
been  deepened  by  the  unbroken  experience  of 
nearly  forty  years.  As  Princess  of  Wales  the 
Queen  went  in  and  out  among  us,  fulfilling  al- 
most from  the  first  many  of  the  obligations  which, 
had  the  Prince  Consort  lived,  would  have  been 
ilischarged  by  Queen  Victoria.  For  as  wife,  as 
mother,  as  daughter-in-law,  she  realized,  and 
more  than  realizcid,  the  ideal  of  her  subjects.  It 
is  true  that  she  has  not  been  a  woman  of  great 
initiative  or  of  dazzling  genius.  No  resolute  self- 
assertion  has  ever  left  a  clear-cut  impression  of  a 
commanding  personality  upon  the  minds  of  her 
people  ;   but  what  they  knew  and  revered,  what 


they  loved  and  respected,  was  the  gentle  and 
gracious  and  beautiful  woman  who  made  the 
land  of  her  adoption  her  own  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  required  an  effort  to  remember  she  was 
not  born  and  bred  on  English  soil.  During  all 
the  thirty-eight  years  of  her  sojourn  among  us, 
she  has  never  on  a  single  occasion  given  rise  to 
ill-natured  gossip  or  unkind  criticism.  In  the 
midst  of  the  eagles,  the  hawks,  and  even  the 
vultures  of  societv,  she  has  lived  and  lives  un- 
harmed,  like  a  beautiful  white  dove  whose  plum- 
age was  neither  soiled  nor  marred  by  the  wires 
of  its  gilded  cage. 

Whoever  set  himself  to  write  the  life  of  the 
Queen  would  find  it  summed  up  in  the  daily 
round,  the  common  task,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
happy  women  in  every  station  in  life.  A  dutiful 
daughter,  brought  up,  if  not  in  penury,  at  least 
in  tJie  severe  economy  practised  by  the  frugal  court 
of  Copenhagen,  she  passed  as  if  to  the  manor 
born  to  be  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  English 
throne.  Married  when  eighteen  to  a  husband 
who  had  but  attained  his  majority,  she  became, 
at  a  time  when  other  women  would  have  been 
left  alone  to  revel  in  the  delicious  fantasies  of  a 
bride,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye,  the  center  of 
universal  attention.  Siie  went  through  the  or- 
deal with  sweet  and  smiling  serenity  ;  nor  did  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  a  courtly  world  disturb  the 
idyllic  happiness  of  the  prolonged  honeymoon. 
She  flung  herself  with  almost  childlike .  zest  into 
the  duties  of  a  young  housewife  and  into  the 
amusements  of  her  adopted  country. 

The  novitiate  of  the  bride  was  speedily  suc- 
ceeded by  the  joys  of  the  mother,  although  the 
arrival  of  her  first-born  was  so  precipitate  as  to 
take  every  one,  including  its  father  and  its  grand- 
parents, by  surprise.  The  Princess  had  been 
watching  the  skaters  at  Virginia  Water  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  never  dreaming  that  her  confinement  was 
so  near  at  hand.  On  the  evening  when  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  born,  the  familiar  story  goes  lliat 
so  little  preparation  had  been  made  to  receive 
him  that  the  new-comer  had  to  be  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes  improvised  by  a  resourceful 
duchess,  who,  like  many  another  person  in  similar 
circumstances  in  humbler  life,  found  a  soft  flannel 
petticoat  an  invaluable  substitute  for  the  elab- 
orate layette  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
expected  arrival  in  Marlborough  House.  **I 
was  aghast,"  said  the  Princess  Alice,  writing  to 
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the  Queen  next  morning,  "on  receiving  Berlie'3 
telegram  announcing  the  birtli  of  tlmir  little  son." 
The  yonngster  was  none  the  worst-  for  liia  prema- 
ture apiwaranci',  and  in  tin;  time-IionoreO  phrase, 
the  doctors  were  ahle  lo  announce  liiat  "  mothur 
and  child  were  both  doing  well." 

Even  the  joy  of  a  iiiothor  with  lier  first-born 
chiM  could  not'nllogether  dispel  the  gloom  whit-h 
hovered  over  JIarlboroujrh  Houiw?  when  it  be- 
came evident  in  early  spring  tliat  the  long- 
dreaded  war  was  about  to  break  out  between 
Dennjark  and  tlie  German  stales.  The  Princess 
was  a  child  in  years,  but  her  synipatliies  wem 
passionately  with  her  own  country.  The  i'rinceMi 
Roval,  now  the  Empress  Frederii^k,  ha.l  marricl 
the^'rown  Prince  of  rrussia,  and  Pxh'-h  happily 
hit  oil  the  feeling  in  Englami  when  he  repn>- 
aented  John  Hull"  sitting  between  the  Princess 
Alexandra  and  the  Princess  lioyal,  each  of  whom 
was  imploritig  him  to  sjMsak,  the  one  to  lier  father 
to  prevent  the  war,  ami  the  other  to  speak  to  lier 
father-in-law  with  the  same  object. 

The  fatefnl  decision,  liowuver,  did  not  lie  in 


;  ot  Denmnk.) 

John  Hull's  keeping,  for  the  star  of  Prince  Ris- 
inarck  was  then  l)egiiining  to  rise  in  the  northern 
sky,  and  it  soon  became  evi<lent  that  war  was 
inevitable.  At  this  time  there  was  an  aliBoluia 
divergence  of  opinion  Ixitweon  Queen  Victoria 
and  Queen  Alexandra.  Queen  Victoria  was 
Rwolutely  determini'd  to  opiKise  any  English  in- 
tervention in  favor  of  Penniark.  t^he  saw  with 
the  eye  of  a  trnineil  staliKiwoinan  that  the  attack 
on  Iteniruirk  was  bnt  one  inevitable  step  toward 
tlie  n-aliKHlion  uf  (liTmiin  unity. 

Her  daughterin-hiw.  wei'i)ing  hy  the  side  of 
her  babvV  eoi.  euuM  see  nothing  bevond  the  at- 
tack ujH.n  hi^r  fiithei-liind  by  (he  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  allied  (iermiin  powc-r.-;.  According 
to  the  po]iidiir  ri>]inrt,  t lie  young  wife  would  have 
rejoiced  if  the  .^jiger  counsels  of  her  mother-in- 
law  had  been  overruU^d:  bnt  Queen  Victoria  was 
on  til  "     " 
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QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  f.  .■  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


doles  are  told  about  this  troubled  time  which  may 
be  quoted  here.  At  breakfast  one  morning,  a 
foolish  equerry  read  out  a  telegram  which  an^ 
nounced  the  success  of  the  Austro- Prussian  forces, 
whereupon  her  royal  highness  burst  into  tears. 
and  the  Prince,  it  is  said,  thoroughly  lost  his  tem- 
per for  once,  and  rated  the  equerry  as  soundly  as 
his  ancestor  Henry  VIII.  might  have  done.  An 
amusing  story  went  the  rounds  of  the  clubs  at  that 
time.  It  issaid  that  aroyal  visitor  at  Wmdsorasked 
the  Princess  Beatrice  what  she  would  like  for  a 
present.  The  child  stood  in  doubt,  and  begged 
the  Princess  of  Wales  to  advise  her.  The  result 
of  a  whispered  conversation  between  the  two  was 


that  the  little  princess  declared  aloud  that  she 
would  like  to  have  Bismarck's  head  on  a  cb.arger. 
As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  Prince  ami 
Princess  of  "Wales,  accompanied  by  their  first- 
born, crossed  ovi-r  to  Denmark  from  their  High- 
land home  at  Abergeldic.  The  Princess  was 
naturally  doli^tlited  to  lie  once  more  among  her 
own  people,  but  their  stay  was  brief.  From  Den- 
mark they  went  to  Stockholm,  and  then  returned 


(From  an  enBrsvltift  by  William  Holl.l 

to  England  by  way  of  Germany  and  Belgium. 
The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  at  Sandringham. 
Her  second  child  was  born  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Marlborough  House  was  nearly 
burned  down  when  the  present  Duke  of  York  was 
only  a  month  old.  A  young  woman  who  was 
married  when  she  was  eighteen  and  was  the 
mother  of  two  sons  before  she  was  one-and- 
twenty  might  well  be  excused  from  taking  part 
in  public  affairs  ;  bnt  the  time  soon  came  when 
she  took  her  first  step  in  the  turmoil  of  royal 
functions.  Her  first  public  act  was  to  open  a 
Cambridge  school  of  art  in  1865.  .It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  that  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Queen  opened  Parliament  in  February,  1866, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  two  of  her  daughters.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  was  seated  on  the  Woolsack,  facing  the 
throne.  Great  wars  come  and  great  wars  go, 
with  scant  regard  for  the  sympathies  and  domes- 
ticities of  those  loyat  personages  across  whose 
life  they  cast  a  lurid  shadow.  The  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  was  almost  a  civil  war  to 
the  royal  household.  The  Austro- Prussian  war, 
however,  was  soon  over,  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  bad  the  pleasure  in  the  au- 
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tumn  of  visiting  Diinrobin  Castle,  the  cliarraing 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.     TIjcv  returned 
to  Sandringliani  to  welcome    her   mother,   and 
spent    some   lime    in    England    with    her   elder 
daughter,  while  her  yo\iager.  the  I'rincesa  D»g. 
mar,   was    being  married  to    the  Czarewiich  ai 
Moscow.     This    year    is 
notable  as  being  the  first 
occasion  in  tlieir  married 
lite  on  whicli  the  Prince 
and    Princess    of  WaU-s 
were  separated.     The 
Prince  went  to  Moscow  ; 
the    Princess    of    Wales 
remained  at  home  with 
her  mother.      It  was  tl;e 
first  occasion — by  no 
means  the  last — on  whicli 
the  royal  couple  wei'e  un- 
able to  make  a  journey 
together.      On    the     last 
occasion    on  which  they 
visited  Russia,  they  went 
a  tour  by  swift  express 
across  Europe  on  a  sad 
errand.    The Czarewitch, 
who  had  been  married  at 
Moscow  in  1866,  was  dy- 
ing at  Livadia. 

In  the  following  year, 
1867,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  then  expecting 
the  birth  of  her  third 
child,    now    Duchess    of 


Fife,   fell   1 


i^ith  t 


A  piut 


rheumatism,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
flamniatioii  of  the  knee-joint.  The  baby  arrived 
on  February  20,  but  the  rheumatic  affection  con- 
tinued for  months,  and  it  was  not  until  July  that 
the  Princess  was  able  to  take  carriage  exercise. 
One  result  of  this  illness  was  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  unable  to  walk  excepting  with  a  stick, 
and  when  she  walked  she  limped.  Man  is  an 
imitative  aniukal,  a  characteristic  which  he  shares 
with  woman.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the 
young  and  charming  wife  of  the  heir-apparent 
was  unable  to  walk  without  limping  than  it  be- 
came the  fashion — a  fashion  which  extended  even 
down  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  factory  girls — to 
imitate  what  was  commonly  known  as  the 
"Alexandra  limp."  As  when  Richard  III.  was 
on  the  throne  ci'uok-backa  came  into  fashion,  it 
is  not:  surprising  that  a  slight  halt  in  the  gait, 
whicli  could  l)e  easily  simulated,  became  the  pass- 


ing c 


of  the  hour. 


After  her  fourth  i 
born,  her  liealth  still  left  n 
it  was  decided  to  see  wh 


prolonged  tour  in  the  East.      The    Prince  and 
Princess  left  England  in  November,  visited  the 
Emperor  and   Empress  of  the  French  at  Com- 
picfrne,  where  the  Prince  and  his  host  were  nearly 
run  over  by  a  stag,  which,  suddenly  bolting  across 
tlieir  path,  caromed  against    the    Prince's  horse 
and  knocked  them  both 
completely  over.      From 
France  they  went  to  Den- 
mark, where  the  Princess 
spent  her  biithday  on  De- 
cember 1.     From  France 
they  traveled  to  Berlin, 

where  they  took  ship  for 
Alexandria,  Thence 
they  traveled  up  the  Nile, 
little  dreaming  how  few 
yoai-s  would  pass  before 
the  whole  of  the  Nile 
Valley  would  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish flag.  They  were  en- 
tertained royally-  by  Is- 
mail Pasha,  who  with  all 
his  faults  never  hesitated 
to  spend  the  bondholders' 
money  in  providing  lav- 
ish entertainments  for  his 
royal  guests.  They  went 
up  the  Nile  on  a  splen- 
did dahabeah,  making  ex- 
i.-ATRDUKKo.'CLABENO.  "ursions  to  the  vaHous 
edate.,ris«.,  P'""^^  ot  interest  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  river.  One 
of  the  excursions  which  the  Princess  most  enjoyed 
was  that  whicli  she  made  to  the  royal  tombs  at 
Kamak.  It  is  recorded  that  she  rode  on  that 
occasion  a  milk-white  ass,  caparisoned  in  crimson 
velvet  and  gold,  while  the  Prince  was  mounted 
upon  a  gray  mule.  The  young  pair  must  have  made 
a  pretty  picture  in  their  picturesque  Oriental  set- 
ting, but  whether  any  artist  or  photographer  pre- 
served the  scene  I  do  not  know.  On  their  return 
to  Cairo,    wh  1    j  d  by  M.   de 

Lesseps  tliroi  gl    th  CI     they  rejoined 

the  Ariaiine  and  al  i  f  C  a  t  nople.  In 
those  days  th     S  It       had  n  alien  out  of 

favor  with  the  F  t,l  I  p  bl  al  )  ^h  the  sands 
in  the  hour-gl  j  dly   down. 

Before  seven  j  w     e  M      Gladstone's 

liulgariaii  atr  y  pampl  1  t  !  a  1  1  altered  the 
Anglo-Turkisl    alia  i  lit    1  what  the 

failure  tn  paj  I  1  k  h  p  I  ad  already 
begun.  In  those  days  also  the  Suitan  was 
accustomed  to  keep  the  infidels  at  a  distance,  but 
he  relaxed  the  severity  of  his  rule  so  far  as  to 
give  a  state  dinner  to  the  Prince  and  Princeaa  at 
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the  Palace.  At  Constantinople  for  a 
time  the  Princess  ceased  to  be  Royal 
Highness,  and  became  plain  Mis.  Wil- 
liams, and  witli  her  husband,  >-Mr. 
Williams,"  walked  through  the  ba^ 
zaars  of  Stamboul.  Still  more  inter- 
esting was  tlie  visit  which  the  Prin- 
cc'ss  paid  to  the  ladies  of  the  Sultan's 
harem, — that  strange,  mysterious 
place  so  seldom  visited  by  a  (Christian 
foot.  After  bidding  cordial  adieus  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  they 
sailed  for  Sebastopol,  and  visited  all 
tlie  battlefields  of  the  Crimea,  and 
then  returned  via  Constantinople  to 
Athens,  where  they  were  received  by 
King  Georgi',  and  one  of  those  family 
reunions  took  place  which  were  of  but 
rare  occurrence,  ao  scattered  were  the 
Danish  princes  and  princesses.  After 
a  short  rest  at  Corfu  tliey  returned  to 
England.  The  six  months'  cruise  waa 
a<;rpat  success,  and  the  Princess  found 
her  health  quite  reestablished. 

Unfortunately,   as   often    happens, 
no    sooner    waa   the   wife  quite    well 
than  tlie  husband  took  ill.     The  mem- 
oralde  illness  of  the  Prince  did  not,  it 
is  true,  immediately  follow  the  return 
iriim  abroad  ;  but  in  the  record  of  the 
royal  household  there  is  no  event  of 
supreme  importance  between  the  re- 
turn of  the  royal  pair  from  tlie  East 
and  the  attack  of  typhoid  fever  which 
made  Sandringliam  the  center  of  the 
worlds  interest  for  many  weeks.     It 
was  a  great  ordeal,  and  one  which  for 
many  days  seemed  likely  to  result  in 
the  death  of  the  heir- apparent.     During  the  whole 
of  that  long  agony,  the  gracious  form  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  "Wales  nursing  at  the  sick-bed — which  it 
was  feared  would  soon  be  the  death-bed — of  her 
husband  photographed  itself  indelibly  upon  the 
mind  of  the  nation.     Before  the  Prince's  illness, 
the    Prince   and    Princess    had    been   like  other 
]irinces  and  princesses,  objects  of  admiration  and 
■  of  sympathy.     After  that  illness,  they  were  taken 
into  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  no  prince  or  prin- 
cess had  been  since  the  days  of  Princess  Charlotte. 
It  is  only  occasional  glimpses  which  the  outside 
public  can  gain  of  the  interior  of  a  sick-room, 
but  every  such  glimpse  always  revealed  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  doing  what  she  ought  to  have  done, 
saying  what  she  was  expected  to  say,  and  acting 
in  every   resjMct  as  a    tender  wife   and   loving 
mother.     Two  episodes  in  the  whole  of  that  try- 
ing period  stand  out  still  vividly.     One  was  her 
message'  to  the  clergyman  at  the  church  at  Sand- 


KIBO  ADD  QUEEN,  WITB  TE 

ringham,  when  she  wrote  :  "My  husband  being, 
thank  God,  somewhat  better,  I  am  coming  to 
church.  I  must  leave,  I  fear,  before  the  service 
is  concluded,  that  I  may  watch  by  his  side.  Can 
you  not  say  a  few  words  of  prayer  in  the  early 
part  of  the  service,  that  1  may  join  with  you  in 
prayer  for  my  husband  ?  " 

The  other  relates  to  the  groom  who  was  smitten 
with  the  same  illness  as  that  which  laid  low  his 
master.  Every  day,  messages  were  sent  to  the 
bedside  of  the  humble  patient.  She  visited  him 
when  she  could  spare  time  from  her  husband's 
bedside,  and  when  at  last  the  poor  fellow  died, 
she  erected  a  tombstone  over  his  grave  in  the 
churchyard  with  the  inscription,  "  One  was  taken 
and  the  other  left."  Together  with  her  husband 
she  attended  the  great  thanksgiving  service  at 
St.  Paul's  on  February  27,  walking  down  the 
cathedral  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Queen.  The 
national  anxiety  concerning   the    illness   of  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  had  caused  almost  every  one  to 
forget  that  just  before  the  Prince  took  ill,  the 
Princess'  last  child  was  born,  and  died,  living 
for  only  twenty-four  hours.  The  death  of  this 
little  one  of  one  day  old  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  death  had  entered  the  Sandringhaiii  house- 
hold. 

-lappy  are  those  nations  that  have  no  history. 
Happy  are  those  families  whose  life  runs  on  un- 
broken by  any  of  the  gi-eat  tragedies  which  make 
their  existence  visible  to  mankind.  There  is 
little  in  the  life  of  the  Princess  between  the  all 
but  fatal  illness  of  her  husband  in  1871  until 
twenty  years  luter,  when  tiie  (ieatlx  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  made  the  sorrowing  and  bereaved 
mother  once  more  a  center  of  national  sympathy. 
She  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  eldest  boy, 
and  was  almost  heartbroken  when  he  was  sud- 
denly CHt  down  and  she  was  left  desolate.  Her 
preface  to  the  sermon  written  by  Canon  Fleming 
is  notable  as  almost  the  only  thing  she  has  ever 
written  that  has  been  printed. 

From  that  time  onward,  there  has  been  but 
little  to  record  of  the  Qneen'a  life.  Her  majesty 
has  hitherto  practically  not  existed,  so  far  as 
English  politics  is  concerned.  Her  life  has  been 
that  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  housekeeper,  and  the 
head  of  English  society.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, in  writing  of  her,  to  describe  any  long  series 


of  circumstances  in  which  she  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affected  public  life  or  imperial  development. 
Yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  she  has  lived 
a  suppressed  life.  She  has  spent  nearly  forty 
years  in  the  rellection  of  the  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  throne,  and  she  has  probably  been  the 
occasion  for  fewer  newspaper  paragraphs  than 
any  conspicuous  la<iy  in  the  land.  She  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  negative  abstract  of 
all  the  virtues  and  all  the  graces,  a  stately  and 
beautiful  figure  in  the  masque  of  modern  life,  a 
charming  hostess,  a  devoted  mother,  one  who  at- 
tracts the  love  of  all  who  know  her,  and  who  baa 
apparently  no  enemy  in  the  world.  When  that 
is  said,  nearly  all  is  said.  If  the  veil  of  privacy 
behind  which  her  life  in  this  countiy  has  been 
spent  could  be  lifted,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
an  endless  store  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  char- 
acter, sayings  full  of  the  quiet  good  sense  which 
dominates  her,  and  letters  any  one  of  which  would 
give  the  reader  a  better  glimpse  into  her  real 
nature  than  any  amount  of  writing  by  other  peo- 
ple. But  the  Queen,  although  compelled  to  live 
very  much  in  public,  has  ever  cherished  the 
privacy  of  her  home  life.  Still,  there  are  some 
things  of  which  it  is  possible  to  speak,  even  in 
the  domesticities  of  the  semi-regal  domain  in 
which  she  has  reigned  as  queen  at  Sandringham, 
to  which  allusion  may  be  made  without  offense. 
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more  especially  as  the  subject  has  been  repeat- 
edly dwelt  upon  by  writers  in  English  periodicals. 
Life  at  .Saiidringham  lias  been  so  frequently 
described,  and  the  interior  and  exterior  of  Sand- 
ringhani  House  have  been  so  repeatedly  photo- 
grapbed,  that  the  public  has  long  ere  this  been 
familiarized  with  the  furnishing  of  almost  every 
room  and  the  aspect  of  almost  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  grounds,  "Without  traversing  this 
very  'well  beaten  path,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall 
one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  ever  written 
about  Sandringham,  which  appeared  some  eight 
years  ago,  and  which  probably  has  been  forgotten 
even  by  most  of  those  who  read  it.  I  refer  to  the 
charnoing  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Frank  Jessop 
to  the/rf/c»-in  I8JI3  concfrning  the  pets  of  the  then 
Princess  of  Wales.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  human 
beings  to  have  ]>et9,  and  few  things  afford  a  better 
insight  into  character  than  the  affection  which 
hiimao  beiDgs  bestow  upon  their  friends  in  fur  and 
feathor.  The  range  of  Queen  Ale.vandra's  pets  is 
very  wide,  wider  even  than  the  range  of  those  of 
the  late  sovereign,  whose  menagerie  of  four-footed 
pets  at  Windsor  has  frequently  l>een  descrilied. 
in  one  very  essential  particular  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  queens,  Iler  late  majesty 
could  never  tolerate  the  harmless  necessary  tabby. 
When  she  conld  bring  herself  to  stroke  a  kitten, 
that  was  the  extent  of  her  connection  with  the  cat 
tribe.     Her  Iovl-  for  dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  was 


very  catholic  and  intense.  Queen  Alexandra 
divides  her  affections  equally  between  dogs 
anil  cats,  and  extends  her  devotion  to  horses, 
cockatoos,  and  doves.  Mr.  Jessop,  who  seems  to 
have  visited  Sandringham  witli  carte  blanche  to 
see  and  describe  everything  that  he  could  find  on 
the  premises  in  the  shape  of  either  bird  or  beast, 
was  delighted  to  see,  before  he  entered  the  bouse, 
a  light  wire  aviary,  inhabited  by  about  twenty 
pure  white  doves,  who  looked  lovely  against  a 
background  of  scarlet  geraniums.  In  another 
cage  on  the  left  were  some  more  doves,  and  some 
very  beautiful,  sliy-looking  Australian  birds,  of 
small  size  and  deliciously  soft  coloring.  All  these, 
he  says,  were  special  pets  of  the  Princess,  who  al- 
ways fed  them  with  her  own  hands.  Frocee<iing 
further  in  his  researches,  Mr.  Jessop  came  upon 
a  curious  character  of  a  bird  in  the  shape  of 
"Cocky,"  the  cockatoo  who  for  from  fifteen  to 
nineteen  years  had  been  the  privileged  occupant 
of  the  Princess'  dressing-room.  He  was  a  some- 
what disreputable  bird,  who  in  warm  weather  per- 
sisted, despite  all  persuasions  to  the  contrary,  in 
denuding  himself  of  every  feather  on  his  person, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  his  head,  neck, 
and  tail.  In  1892,  his  voice  acquired  such  extraor- 
dinary stridency,  and  his  screams  became  so  ear- 
piercing,  that  the  Princess  reluctantly  banished 
him  to  the  outer  court  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Of  four-footed    pets,    the  Princess  has  three 
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favorite  cats,  four  favorite  ponies,  and  one  favor- 
ite mare.  Her  cats  are  said  to  be  remarkably 
large,  handsome,  long- haired  Angoras,  of  brown- 
ish-black color,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of 
dark  tan  in  their  splendid  ruff  and  tails.  The 
names  of  these  beauties  are  Bobby,  Jock,  and 
Ruff,  and  the  Princess  brought  them  up  from 
their  earliest  kittenhood.  The  cats,  however, 
are  by  no  means  so  conspicuous  at  Sandringham 
as  the  dogs,  of  which  the  Princess  has  over  three- 
score. 

But  whether  with  bipeds  or  with  quadrupeds, 
the  Queen  was  a  universal  favorite.  Mr.  Jessop 
says  : 

Every  horse  seems  to  know  and  love  her.  It  is  her 
kindly  habit  to  constantly  visit  each  stall  and  feed  its 
occupant  with  her  own  hand  from  a  basket  of  carrots 
or  similar  dainties  carried  by  an  attendant.  And  a 
pretty  sight  it  is  to  see  the  long  rows  of  horses  turning 
their  heads  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  in  anticipation  of 
their  accustomed  tidbit.  Much  do  I  hear  also  of  the 
Queen's  interest  in  these  model  stables  during  her  visits 
here.  One  circumstance,  for  instance,  seems  always 
fresh  in  the  attendants'  memories.  This  is,  that  when 
the  Prince  lay  for  so  long  a  time  at  death's  door,  a 
stable- lad,  stricken  by  the  same  dread  complaint  at  the 
stables,  was  visited  every  day  by  her  majesty,  until 
death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  In  the  midst  of  her 
own  sad  trouble  she  forgot  not  the  poor  and  the  lowly. 
Such  things  dwell  long  in  men's  minds. 

Another  great  Sandringham  institution  which 
Mr.  Jessop  visited  was  the  model  dairy,  a  charm- 
ing little  rustic  building,  almost  overgrown  with 
climbing  plants.  The  Queen,  coming  from  the 
great  butter- making  country  of  Denmark,  always 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  training  her  daugh- 
ters in  dairying. 

The  princesses  are  all  expert  butter-makers,  and 
their  royal  mother  has  a  thorough  technical  knowledge 
of  all  matters  connected  with  dairy-work.  She  at  once 
notices  any  defect  in  the  products  of  the  dairy,  and 
suggests  efficient  remedies. 

Another  writer  gives  a  glimpse  of  her  home 
life  long  ago,  when  she  says  : 

When  Prince  Eddy  was  a  baby  there  was  one  delight 
which  the  Princess  seemed  unable  to  deny  herself,  and 
that  was  the  luxury  of  giving  him  his  nightly  bath.  A 
commodious  flannel  garment  was  kept  in  his  nursery 
ready  to  put  on  over  his  mother's  fine  dinner  dress,  so 
that,  slipping  away  from  the  brilliant  rooms,  she  might 
run  up  to  his  nursery,  and  without  damage  to  her  finery, 
give  him  his  nightly  wash  and  have  her  nightly  play 
with  him. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
she  excels  as  a  letter- writer.  When  she  was  a 
girl  and  first  married,  her  friends  at  home  used 
to  remark  with  amusement  that  her  first  letters 
from  England  were  nearly  filled  with  stories  of 
her  marvelous  dresses.  She  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  her  wedding  trousseau  cost  as  much 


as  two  years'  income  of  her  father.  But  although, 
girl-like,  she  reveled  in  her  frocks,  the  Queen 
has  never  been  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  dev- 
otee of  fashion,  nor  have  her  tastes  ever  led  her 
to  spend  fortunes  with  her  dressmakers.  A  lead- 
ing Paris  dressmaker  recently  remarked  that  she 
was  the  best- dressed  royal  lady  in  Europe  and 
flung  away  least  money  on  her  clothes.  Essen- 
tially artistic  in  her  tastes,  she  has  good  judgment 
in  her  dress  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  The 
writer  previously  quoted  says  : 

Gifted  with  great  good  taste,  Queen  Alexandra  dur- 
ing her  career  as  Princess  of  Wales  has  given  untold 
pleasure  by  tliat  which  she  herself  takes  in  the  study 
and  collection  of  water-color  drawings  and  other  works 
of  art.  An  accomplished  musician,  she  could  interpret 
and  enjoy  the  l^est  compositions  of  Wagner,  Chopin, 
Schubert,  and  the  other  masters  of  melody  and  har- 
mony. 

The  Queen  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
extravagant  ostentation  which  is  the  bane  of  so 
many  families  in  these  plutocratic  days.  Al- 
though at  the  head  of  society  and  the  center  of 
the  court,  she  has  lived  as  simply  as  possible,  and 
has  always  taught  her  daughters  the  same  lessons 
which  she  learned  in  the  frugal  days  of  her 
youth.  She  is  expert  with  her  needle,  and  taught 
her  daughters  to  cut  out  and  make  their  own 
frocks,  and  is  said  to  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Sandringham  cottagers  by  the  skill  with 
which  she  has  heeled  stockings.  Her  extrava- 
gance— for  every  one  has  extravagances — is  in 
the  direction  of  personal  charity,  and  in  giving 
away  things.  One  who  knew  her  well  said  :  "  If 
you  give  her  £10,000  a  year  to  live  upon,  she 
will  spend  £2,000  a  year  upon  herself  and  give 
the  other  £8,000  away."  It  is  the  note  of  her 
disposition. 

Another  note  of  the  Queen's  character  is  that 
of  motherliood.  She  is  quite  as  careful  a  mother 
as  was  Queen  Victoria,  and  quite  as  scrupulous  in 
the  care  with  which  she  brings  up  her  daughters. 
Although  not  of  English  birth,  she  has  acquired 
in  a  double  measure  the  views  of  that  excellent 
person,  the  British  matron,  as  to  things  that  are 
not  proper  for  the  young  to  read,  and  so  far  as 
her  influence  goes  the  young  person  will  not  be 
allowed  to  regale  herself  upon  '  <  poisonous  honey 
stolen  from  France.'* 

The  Queen  is  a  woman  of  common  sense,  of 
good  average  ability,  of  sound  principles,  and  of 
exceptional  personal  grace  and  beauty.  That  she 
will  ever  be  a  great  queen  may  be  questioned, 
but  no  one  can  dispute  that  she  will  be  a  good 
queen.  She  has  had  her  trials,  some  of  which 
are  public,  and  others,  perhaps  even  worse  to 
bear,  are  those  into  which  the  public  has  never 
been  taken  into  her  confidence.     Her  health  has 
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been  nothing  like  so  robust  as  that  of  lier  preile- 
cesser,  who  hardly  kuew  what  illness  was,  and 
althou^li  she  is  not  yet  sixty,  and  has  experi- 
enced no  decay  of  her  physical  powers,  she  liaa 
suffered  for  some  time  from  a  difficulty  of  hear- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  of  the 
minor  miseries  of  life.  That  she  will  take  a  part 
in  politics  is  not  very  much  to  be  esjiected. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  story  current  in  some 
newspapers  that  slie  had  personally  telegraphed 
CO  Lord  Kitchener,  imploring  him  to  stop  the 
house-burning  in  South  Africa,  but  that  is  the 
only  piilitical  action  which,  either  truly  or  falsely, 
has  ever  Ijcen  attributed  to  her.  That  the  Queen 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  house-burning  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  but  that  she  never  tele- 
graphed to  Lord  Kitchener  may  be  regarded  as 
not  less  certain. 

But  the  question  of  what  kind  of  queen  lier 
majesty  will  make  still  remains  to  be  answered. 
Those  'w!]0  have  watched  her  career  from  her 
childhood  upward,  and  who  have  seen  the  fidelity 
with  which  she  discharged  the  duties  belonging 
to  each  station  in  which  she  found  herself,  have 
the  best  justification  for  the  confidence  which 
they  express,  that  she  will  prove  herself  a  mon- 
arch not  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  position  to 
which  she  has  been  called.  That  she  has  no 
ambition  for  the  gewgaws  of  royalty,  is  no  doubt 
true.  That  slie  has  never  concerned  herself 
actively  in  political  affairs,  is  equally  true  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  on  that  account  that  when  she  is 
elevated  to  a  supreme  position  she  will  not  apply 


herself  with  patient,  earnest  assiduity  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  her  new  position.  It  is 
not  an  easy  one.  It  is  indeed  one  of  exceptional 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  her  hfe  confined  herself  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
Siie  was  a  stateswoman,  and  lived  a  life  of  states- 
manship. To  her,  for  years,  court  and  society 
were  practically  non-existent. 

It  is,  however,  different  with  Queen  Ale.xandra. 
Upon  her  falls  the  onerous  burden  of  restoring 
the  Queen  of  this  realm  to  her  proper  and  right- 
ful position  as  the  leader  of  society,  as  the  living 
center  of  a  brilliant  court.  It  goes  without  Bay- 
ing that  in  all  great  ceremonials  her  majesty, 
with  her  inimitable  grace  and  licr  still  youthful 
beauty,  supplies  all  that  the  most  exacting  idealist 
could  desire.  Queen  Victoria,  with  all  her  many 
and  great  qualities,  was,  in  her  old  age,  of  homely 
appearance,  and  her  features  were  pathetic  ratlier 
than  beautiful.  But  the  task  which  lies  Itefore 
her  majesty  is  far  more  important  than  that  of 
being  the  beautiful  center  of  a  radiant  spectacle. 
It  will  depend  upon  her  to  keep  up  the  high 
moral  traditions  of  Victoria's  court,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  to  make  the  Queen  a  living  personal 
foi'ce  in  two  great  directions — as  the  constant 
counselor  upon  whose  inspiration  and  stinuilus 
the  King  will  ever  surely  rely,  and  as  a  leader  in 
society  whose  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  dis- 
couragement of  all  that  is  vulgar  and  o 
and  of  everything  which  jars  upon  her  c 
fined  nature  and  womanly  instincts. 


BENJAMIN   HARRISON. 

BY    GEN.    THOMAS    J.    MORGAN. 


AGRKAT  man  has  fallen.  Benjamin  Ilftrri- 
son  was  one  of  America's  foremost  citizens. 
Tested  by  any  standard  by  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed lo  measure  men,  be  commands  our  respect 
and  admiration  ;  in  his  private  life,  personal 
character,  and  public  services  he  exemplified  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  In  an  address  made 
to  some  o(  those  who  called  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  he  used 
these  words  :    "  Kings  sometimes  bestow  decora- 


tions upon  those  whom  they  desire  to  honor,  but 
that  man  is  most  highly  decorated  who  hu  the 
affectionate  regard  of  his  neighbors  and  friends." 
This  higlily  prized  decoration  was  his  in  full 
meastiii),  for  tiiose  who  knew  him  best  loved  him 
most,  and  the  circle  of  his  admirers  and  friends 
has  steadily  extended  as  the  years  have  puaed. 

He  belonged  to  a  family  which  for  geneiuionB 
was  conspicuous  for  public  service  ;  bis  great- 
grandfather,   Benjamin    Harrison,    one    of    tha 
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signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
three  times  elected  "Governor  of  X'irginia  ;  his 
grandfather,  William  Henry  Harrison,  a  man 
largely  occupied  in  varied  and  honorable  public 
positions  and  a  soldier  of  some  renown,  was  the 
ninth  President  of  the  United  States  ;  his  father, 
John  Scott  Harrison,  a  farmer,  and  preferring 
tlie  quiet  of  country  life,  was  for  two  terms  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
district.  This  was  a  rich  inheritance,  and  un- 
doubtedly had  its  influence  in  shaj)ing  his  future 
career,  making  of  him  an  ai'istoci'atic  democrat  ; 
a  man  conscious  of  his  own  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility, while  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
masses  of  the  people,  from  whom  he  sprang. 

He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm,  near  North 
Bend,  Ohio,  August  20,  1833,  and  spent  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  plain,  simple 
country  home,  where  there  was  comfort,  but  no 
luxury.  His  childhood  was  not  embittered  by 
pincliing  poverty,  such  as  that  which  distressed 
the  youthful  davs  of  Lincoln.  His  father's  in 
dustry  and  thrift  and  his  mothers  good  manage- 
ment supplied  the  table  with  abundance  and  the 
wardrobe  with  plenty,  while  books  were  not  want- 
ing lor  his  improvement  and  recreation.  Under 
these  favorable  conditions,  he  developed  a  strong, 
healthy  body,  which  was  able  to  endure  the  stress 
and  strain  of  an  active,  eventful,  responsible,  and 
successful  life  of  nearly  sixty-eight  years.  His 
health  was  never  impaired  by  neglect,  nor  weak- 
ened by  abuse,  and  his  naturally  strong  constitu- 
tion was  reinforced  by  his  systematic  habits  and 
moderation  in  living.  He  early  learned  the  in- 
valuable lesson  of  systematic,  persistent  industry  ; 
he  never  was  an  idler,  hard  work  was  ever  a 
i)leasure,  and  this  was  one  secret  of  his  useful- 
ness, success,  and  greatness.  Familiarity  with 
the  homely  duties  of  choring  and  farming  gave 
him  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  poor,  who  must 
toil  that  they  may  live,  and  made  labor,  in  his 
eyes,  perennially  dignified.  His  youthful  ex- 
perience of  splitting  wood  and  kindling  the  fire 
that  was  to  cook  his  breakfast,  and  of  dipping 
the  candles  by  whose  light  he  could  spend  his 
evenings  in  reading  and  study,  was  of  practical 
use  to  him  in  later  years  while  establishing  him- 
self in  his  professional  career.  How  invaluable 
would  such  an  experience  now  be  to  King  Ed- 
ward YII.  as  he  enters  upon  his  august  duties  as 
ruler  of  a  mighty  empire  ! 

Young  Harrison,  like  many  other  successful 
men,  was  particularly  fortunate  in  his  mother. 
She  was  the  center  of  that  simple  Christian 
home,  and  by  her  instruction  and  example  de- 
veloped in  him  a  noble,  manly  character,  laying 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  future  success 
by  inculcating  those   principles   which    became 


dominant  in  his  after  life.  His  youthful  sports, 
including  duck-shooting,  for  which  he  ever  re- 
tained a*  special  fondness,  were  simple,  harmless, 
and  helpful  ;  and.  as  horses  and  cattle  ranged 
the  welhkept  farm,  horseback  riding  doubtless 
added  to  his  health  and  happiness.  The  mem- 
ories of  these  childhood  days  aided  him  many 
years  afterward  in  drawing  this  beautiful  sketch  : 

The  American  home,  where  the  father  abides  in  the 
respect  and  the  mother  in  the  deep  love  of  the  children 
that  sit  about  the  fireside  ;  where  all  that  makes  us 
|2:ood  is  taught,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  obedience  to 
law,  of  orderly  relations  one  to  another,  are  put  into  the 
young  minds.  Out  of  this  comes  social  order ;  on  this 
rests  the  security  of  our  country.  The  home  is  the 
training-school  for  American  citizenship.  There  we 
learn  to  defer  to  others ;  selfishness  is  suppressed  by 
the  needs  of  those  about  us.  There  self-sacrifice,  love, 
and  willingness  to  give  ourselves  for  others  are  born. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  after  graduating 
from  the  little  log  schoolhouse,  he  entered  an 
institution  near  Cincinnati  to  fit  himself  for  col- 
lege. While  there,  in  addition  to  the  routine 
of  studies,  he  read  Scott,  Dickens,  Hume,  Gib- 
bon, and  other  well-known  authors,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  good  literature,  a  love  for  his- 
tory, and  a  familiarity  with  style  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  felicity  of  diction  which  has 
made  his  public  utterances  models  of  good  Eng- 
lish. After  two  years  he  entered  Miami  Uni- 
versity, at  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he  graduated  at 
nineteen  years  of  age.  In  this,  one  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  lie  had  the  immense  advantage 
of  a  closer  fellowship  with  his  teachers  than  is 
possible  where  classes  are  so  large  as  to  substi- 
tute the  oflScialism  of  the  instructor  for  the  per- 
sonality of  the  professor,  and  where  the  individ- 
uality of  the  pupil  is  merged  in  that  of  the  mass. 
While  at  college  he  achieved  two  great  accom- 
plishments :  the  ability  to  think  clearly,  and  the 
power  of  extempore  speaking. 

In  1854,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  a 
young  wife,  and  with  one  year's  preparation  in  a 
Cincinnati  law  office,  he  removed  to  Indianapolis, 
which  became  his  permanent  home,  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Without  money, 
experience,  prestige,  or  acquaintances,  and  in  spite 
of  the  obstacle  of  youth,  and  a  still  more  youth- 
ful appearance,  he  won  his  way  to  recognition, 
and  gradually  established  himself  as  a  sound  law- 
yer, an  able  attorney,  and  a  wise  and  safe  coun- 
selor. At  the  end  of  six  years  his  legal  ability 
and  attainments  secured  for  him  the  honorable 
position  of  reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
which  position,  by  the  way,  he  was  reelected  after 
his  return  from  his  service  in  the  army. 

In  August,  1862,  he  entered  the  army  as  col- 
onel of  the  Seventieth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infan- 
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try,  and  after  an  active  and  very  honorable  ser- 
vice of  nearly  tliree  years,  iic  was  mustered  out 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
brigadier  general  As  a  commaoding  officer  he 
was  a  close  student  ot  tactits  and  army  regula- 
tions, and  a  strict  dis«,iplindrun  but  by  his  ir- 
I'eproac liable  habits  his  regaid  for  the  welfare  of 
Ilia  men  and  his  superb  cuurage  he  won  the  re- 
spect of  h  s  suboidinale  oDTuers  and  soldiers,  i 
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Inch  ht  niodistlv  alluded  to  as 
'■inconspicuous  was  charatti  ii/e  1  by  patriot- 
ism and  levotion  to  lut\  ho  became  a  soldier, 
not  because  he  lo\ed  fighting  but  because  he 
loved  his  countiy  W  lien  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  was  impeuled  he  turned  his  back  upon 
his  professional  duties  tore  himself  from  home, 
wife,. and  children  and  endured  the  trials,  hard- 
ships, and  dangers  of  campaign  and  battle,  will- 
ing, it  need  be  to  die  that  the  republic  might 
live.  He  pati  the  same  conscientioua  attention 
to  the  efRc  ent  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  of- 
ficer that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  to  his 
professional  woik  and  which  he  afterward  gave 
to  the  discharge  ot  his  high  duties  as  President. 

Upon  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  in  re- 
sponse to  tl  e  greeting?  of  the  soldiere  of  his  old 
command  ai  voice  1  in  the  address  of  Major 
Gnibbs  he  assured  his  comrades  that  the  con- 
gratulations of  no  other  bf  ly  cf  men  would  touch 
his  heart  so  tenderly  as  had  tlieits  ,  and  when  at 
his  inauguration,  a  few  months  later,  the  sur- 
viving members  of  his  old  regiment  were  invited 
to  serve  as  his  peraonal  escort,  they  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  honor,  counting  it  a  light  thing  to 
expose  themselves  for  five  lioure  to  the  pitiless 
beating  of  a  heavy  March  storm.  Nii  more  sin- 
cere mourners  outside  of  his  imniediace  family 
are  found  anywhere  than  those  comrades  who 
served  with  him  during  the  war. 

When  mustered  out  of  the  service,  he  returned 
to  his  home  and  resumed  his  professional  duties, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  increasing  success  and 
little  interruption  until  1881,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  iiad  little  taste 
for  political  life,  and  a  positive  avei-sion  to  the 
restraints  and  requirements  which  a  successful 
political  career  seemed  necessarily  to  impose.  lie 
loved  his  home  and  the  amenities  of  private  lite  ; 
lie  loved  his  profession  and  the  independence  it 
allowed  him  ;  he  loved  his  cliureb  and  Sunday- 
school  work  ;  he  was  in  no  sense  a  demagogue 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  great  responsibility 
of  public  ofGce — a  responsibility  that  attaches  to 


the  personality  of  the  office-holder,  and  that  can- 
not be  relegated  to  a  party  ;  a  supreme  contempt 
for  (hose  who  desired  it  for  the  sake  of  its  rewards, 
and  little  patience  with  men  who  sought  to  thrust 
either  themselves,  their  friends,  or  their  followers 
into  official  positions,  regardless  of  their  fitness. 
This  led  htm  to  shrink  from  the  proffered  leader- 
ship of  his  party  in  his  State,  which  was  urged 
upon  him,  and  influenced  him  in  declining  a  seat 
in  tlie  cabinet  of  President  Garfield. 

While  a 
to  the  efGcii 
to  the  acqui 
lie  men  and 

the  fuiidami 
ripened 


il  all  his  energies 
t  discharge  of  ids  new  duties,  and 
tion  of  that  acquaintance  with  pub- 
iieasjires,  that  knowledge  of  politi- 
d  philosophy,  and  that  insight  into 
tat  principles  of  government  which 
broad  statesmanship  and  secured 
the  first  rank  of 


permanent  ph 
able  Senators. 

When,  in  18S8,  he  was  elected  President,  he 
was  perhaps  as  well  equipped  for  the  position  by 
his  native  endowments,  his  lofty  character,  his 
varied  experience,  his  wide  acquaintance,  and  his 
practical  knowledge  of  governmental  affairs  as 
any  man  who  has  ever  occupied  the  office.  The 
favorite  cartoon  of  his  political  opponents  was 
that  of  a  little  man  almost  hidden  under  his 
grandfather's  hat,  and  the  favorite  propliecy  was 


a  photo  taken  while  1 
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that  the  dominant  figure  of  the  administration 
would  1)8  James  G.  Blame,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  which  proved  to  be  about  as  correct  as  was 
the  prophecv  which  made  Seward  tlie  central 
figut'e  of  Lincoln's  administration.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  President  in  1861  ;  Benjamin  Harri- 
son in  1-SS9.  In  a  quiet,  unassuming  way,  be  ex- 
hibited his  independence,  self-reliance,  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  situation.  Wbtle  according 
to  his  official  advisers  the  authority  and  dignity 
thai  attached  to  ilieir  uflices,  he  gave  to  the  coun- 
try an  administration  that  bore  in  every  part  of 
it  tiie  strong  impress  of  his  own  individuality. 
'I'hose  who  knew  him  best  and  were  most  famil- 
iar with  liie  machinery  of  the  Government  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  President  w^ 
prepared  to  administer  efficiently,  not  only  any 
one  of  the  great  cabinet  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  the  duties  of  the  general  of  the 
army,  or  those  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Indeed,  during  the  illness  of  the 
great  Jjecretary  of  rilate,  at  a  very  critical  time, 
the  responsibilities  of  his  office  were  practically 
assumed  by  the  President.  No  man  has  ap- 
peared in  our  history  with  larger  administrative 
ability  than  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  fact  which  the 
country  came  slowly  to  recognize  while  he  was 
still  ill  olBce,  and  which  the  passing  of  time  since 
has  only  sei'ved  to  accentuate.  His  place  in  the 
national  Valhalla  is  secure. 

His  term  of  ofiice  was  distinguished  not  so 
much  by  any  one  or  more  great  features  as  by 
its  general  average.  The  men  whom  he  selected 
for  high  office  at  home  and  abroad  were  for  the 
most  part  men  of  excellent  character  and  special 
fitness  for  their  positions;  those  whom  he  ap- 
pointed as  judges  added  new  dignity  to  the 
bench  :  tlie  country  pa^ed  from  a  period  of 
great  depression  and  unrest  to  a  high  stage  of 
industrial  pi-osperity  and  peace  ;  the  public  debt 
was  reduced  in  amount  and  partially  refunded 
at  a  low  rale  of  interest ;  advantageous  recipro- 
cal trade  relations  were  established  with  foreign 
countries  ;  the  integrity  and  stability  of  the  na- 
tional cun-ency  were  maintained  ;  new  States  were 
admitted  into  the  Union  ;  a  treaty  was  negoti- 
ated for  the  admission  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ; 
the  navy  was  modernized,  enlarged,  and 
strengthened  :  the  administration  of  the  "War 
Department  was  improved  ;  the  civil  service  was 
largely  extended  ;  a  public-school  system  was 
established  for  the  Indians  ;  the  vicious  Louisi- 
ana Lottery  was  destroyed  ;  and  the  first  Pan- 
American  Congress  drew  into  closer  fellowship 
the  sister  reptiVilics  of  the  'Western  Continent. 
His  administration  was  in  keeping  with  his  per- 
sonal character — clean,  able,  conservative,  dig- 
nified, and  patriotic.      Its  general  tone  was  im- 


parted to  it  by  its  chief,  and  there  were  no  great 
scandals,  defalcations,  or  other  stains  to  mar  its 
good  name.  The  search-light  of  political  investi- 
gation seeking  campaign  ammunition  broiigtit  to 
light  nothing  worthy  of  criticism  ;  the  failui-e  to 
reelect  liim  was  due  to  no  defect  of  character  or 
failure  of  administration,  but  was  rather  occa- 
sioned by  a  combination  of  circumstances  which, 
rightly  interpreted,  in  no  way  mars  his  fame. 

During  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  retirement  from  ofHce,  he  has  contributed 
largely  toward  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question 
as  to  what  we  shall  do  with  our  ex -Presidents. 
Returning  to  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  resuming 
the  practice  of  law — being  retained  in  cases  o( 
great  national  or  international  importance — re- 
fraining largely  from  participation  in  local  or 
party  politics,  and  yet  discussing  in  a  dignified 
way,  on  proper  occasions,  great  national  issues ; 
taking  part  in  important  religious  functions,  such 
as  serving  on  a  national  committee  for  the  revi- 
sion of  church  creeds  ;  presiding  with  grace  and 
dignity  over  the  greatest  ecumenical  council  on 
missions  ever  held  ;  delivering  lectures  before 
leading  universities, — he  has  always  and  every- 
where, both  at  home  and  abroad,  commanded  re- 
spect and  admiration,  and  has  won  for  liimself 
the  increasing  affection  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
His  selection  by  President  McKinley  as  a  member 
of  the  great  international  court  of  arbitration  met 
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with  universal  approval,  and  liis  acceptance  was 
received  witli  general  satisfaction. 

The  only  significant  criticism  made  upon  liim 
which  had  any  basis  in  fact  was  that  he  was  cold 
and  repellent  ;  illustrative  incidents,  told,  re- 
peated, and  exaggerated,  for  a  time  seriously  af- 
fected the  estimation  in  which  he  was  popularly 
held,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  forceful 
factors  that  prevented  his  reelection.  The  popu- 
lar mind  is  quickly  responsive  to  epigrammatic 
statements,  and  accepts  for  logic  what  is  only 
meant  for  wit.  When  a  fire  was  discovered  in 
the  Church  of  the  (Covenant,  a  wag  in  the  crowd 
of  onlookers  asserted  that  "the  church  was  safe 
as  long  as  it  contained  the  President's  pew  ;  "  a 
citizen  of  the  West,  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Washington,  on  being  asked  how  he  found  things 
at  the  Capital,  replied  that  he  had  been  told 
<*  the  President  was  so  cold  that  grass  would  not 
grow  in  the  White  House  grounds  ;  "  while  the 
second  campaign  was  in  progress,  a  promin«nt  He- 
publican  statesman,  advised -to  mount  the  Harri- 
son band-wagon,  replied  that  he  "did  not  care 
to  ride  in  an  ice-wagon."  These  and  many  other 
such  witticisms  passed  current,  and,  repeated  half 
seriously  and  half  in  jest,  wrought  great  injustice 
to  a  really  warm-hearted  man  ;  for  when  occa- 
sion called  it  out  he  exhibited  the  tenderness  of 
a  woman. 

When  the  great  calamity  overwhelmed  tlie 
family  of  liis  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  was 
almost  the  first  to  enter  the  bereaved  circle  and 
the  last  to  leave  it ;  when  Secretary  Blaine  was 
ill  and  in  sorrow,  he  was  a  frequent  caller,  bear- 
ing sympathy  and  encouragement  ;  when  Secre- 
tary Windom  fell  dead  in  New  York,  it  was  tlie 
President's  tender  voice  that  broke  the  terrible 
tidings  to  the  stricken  widow.  When  his  friends 
were  assailed  and  needed  his  support,  his  sym- 
pathy became  a  wall  of  granite  around  them  ; 
and  those  of  us  who  served  with  him  in  the  armv 
have  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  kind- 
ness to  his  soldiers.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  him  relieve  some  tired  or  sick  man  of  his 
burden,  or  place  him  upon  his  horse  while  he 


himself  walked;  and  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
traits  during  his  life  at  the  White  House  was  his 
devoted  fondness  for  his  little  grandchildren. 
Coldness  was  in  the  manner,  not  in  tlie  man. 

It  is  too  much  to  claim  perfection  for  any  hu- 
man being  ;  to  err  is  human,  and  all  men  are 
fallible.  Benjamin  Harrison  was  an  exceptional 
example  of  a  full-orbe»l  man  ;  his  native  endow- 
ments were  of  a  very  high  order,  including  a 
vigorous  constitution,  a  large  brain,  a  strong 
will,  and  a  sensitive  conscience.  His  attain- 
ments were  liberal  and  substantial,  gathered 
from  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  an«l  a  study  of 
men  and  things.  His  intuitions  were  keen,  his 
logical  proces;?es  severe  and  trustworthy,  and  his 
k>resight  well-nigh  prophetic.  His  Jove  of  truth 
was  a  very  prominent  trait,  and  his  power  of  ex 
pression  phenomenal.  Though  profoundly  seri- 
ous and  conscientious,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  was  charmed  with  the  beautiful  in 
art  and  nature.  Religion  with  him  was  synony- 
mous with  high  thinking,  generous  feeling,  and 
right  living.  Statesmanship  meant  the  embodi- 
ment in  governments  of  the  tried  results  of  man's 
best  thought  on  human  rights  and  obligations  ; 
its  supreme  tests,  justice,  and  liberty.  He  re- 
garded politics  as  an  honest  endeavor  to  induce 
the  majority  to  vote  wisely  ;  political  parties,  as 
an  imperfect  means  for  the  attainment  of  the 
noblest  ends  ;  and  leadership,  as  responsibility. 
He  was  a  masterful  orator  because  he  *  *  was  a 
good  man  who  understood  speaking."  After  a 
life  well  spent,  he  has  passed  beyond,  leaving  to 
us  a  striking  example  of  an  upright  man  of  in- 
herent nobility  ;  a  husband  and  father,  affection- 
ate, considerate,  and  faithful  ;  a  citizen,  respon- 
sive to  every  call  of  duty ;  a  sohiier,  brave, 
efficient,  and  free  from  vanity  ;  a  statesman,  wise 
and  practical ;  an  executive,  independent,  self- 
reliant,  just,  and  far-sighted  ;  a  Christian,  de- 
voted to  God  and  charitable  to  all  mankind. 
Loved  by  his  friends,  honored  by  his  country, 
respected  by  the  world,  he  wears  an  imperishable 
crown  and  leaves  to  the  race  an  indestructible 
heritage. 
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THE  motlier  of  William  M.  Evarts  was  the 
daiif^liter  ot  Roger  Sherman.  A  sterling 
patriot  was  Hogt-r  Sherman,  a  MassachuselU 
ban  lii  crafts  ma  II  in  his  young  days,  who  became  a 
man  of  education,  an  able  lawyer,  an  honored 
citizen  of  New  Haven,  treasurer  of  Yale  College, 
mavor  of  the  town,  assistant  governor  of  the  State 
for  a  long  period,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  one  of  the  committee  that  drew  up 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  tbe  CouBtitmioii^  Convention,  a  prominent 
figure  in  Coiigi'es&  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and, 
more  than  all  tbcs©  things,  a  man  of  remarkable 
traits  of  personal  character,  in  whom  were  blended 
tbe  classical  Roman  virtues  and  tbe  purest  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  daiigbtcr  of  Roper  Sherman  was 
qualilied  by  inheritance  and  training  to  rear  a 
remarkable  son.  The  fatlier  of  William  M.  Evarta 
was  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Yale  College  who 
studied  law,  but  subsequently  left  the  bar  to  be- 
come an  editor  in  Boston,  and  a  power  in  the 
Tnofal  and  religious  world.  Thepapor  which  Jere- 
miah Evarts  for  some  time  edited  in  Boston,  the 
Puiinjr/ist,  was  merged  in  the  Missionary  Herald, 
which  he  thenceforth  conducted  as  tbe  organ  of 
what  was  the  foremost  missionary  body  of  this 
country,  the  famous  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  For  a  long  time 
Mr.  Evarts  served  as  one  of  the  principal  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  American  Board.  His  scholar- 
ship was  ample,  and  his  sympathies  were  broad. 
Several  of  the  secretaries  of  tbe  American  Board 
have  lieeu  men  of  statesmanlike  talents  and  of 
wide  knowledge  of  a£fairs  at  home  and  abroad. 
Jeremiah  Evarts  was  a  great  citizen  of  this  type, 
of  fifty,  when  his  son 


He  died  in  1831 

William  was  tbi; 

Jeremiaii  Eva 

said  of  him  that 


sold. 


had  been  precocious,  and  it  is 
iding  was  his  favorite  amuse- 
is  three  years  old.  His  son 
was  prtidisposed  toward  books  and  study, 
and  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  at  the  age 
of  ten.  He  ciilered  Yale  College  at  fifteen,  it 
having  been  his  father's  wish  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  his  own  college  at  New  Haven  rather 
than  to  Cambridge.  Tliis  would  naturally  also 
have  been  his  motlior's  wish,  in  view  of  the  very 
great  prominence  of  her  family  at  New  Haven, 
where  she  lioraelf  bad  grown  up.  Mr.  Evarts 
graduated  in  tli.-  class  of  1837.  He  was,  of 
coui'se,    a  good   scholar,    ranking   well    in   his 


studies.  He  was  not  one  of  the  three  men  who 
took  highest  honors,  hut  he  came  next,  and  was 
one  of  the  three  "high  oration"  men.  The 
other  two  were  Morrison  R.  Waite,  afterward 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  who  became  United  States 
Minister  to  England,  and  was  eminent  in  other 
ways.  It  has  some  significance  that  the  three 
highest  honor  men  of  that  class  were  afterward 
quite  eclipsed  by  the  three  men  who  stood  next 
below  them.  Evarts,  Waite,  and  Pierrepont,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  wholly  upon  class  work, 
were  gaining  a  broader  foundation  for  life. 

Thus  Evarts  while  in  college  was  the  principal 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine, 
and  gave  systematic  attention  to  acquiring  the  art 
of  public  speech  and  debate,  and  to  the  writing 
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mitted  to  the  Xe' 
later  still,  in  1843.  i 
was  married  t 
of  Vermont. 


of  essays  and  tUf  formation  of  a  facile  style,  llu 
had  inherited  the  type  of  mind  that  in  tliose 
daj'S  found  its  appropriate  place  at  the  bar  and 
in  public  life.  The  son  of  Jeremiah  Evarts  and 
the  grandson  of  Roger  Sherman  was  so  mani- 
festly destined  to  study  law  and  to  take  a  high 
rank  that  he  was  not  hampered  by  any  of  the 
disadvantages  of  uncertainty  as  to  a  career.  He 
entered  the  Harvard  Law  Scbool  after  his  grad- 
uation at  Yale,  and  left  Harvard  two  years  later 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  take  a  place  in 
the  ofBce  of  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer,  Mr. 
Daniel  Lord,  a  Yale  aliunmis  whom  Evarts  had 
met  at  New  Haven.  Two  years  later  he  was  ad. 
■  York  bar,  and  two  years 
e  of  twenty-five,  lie 
[lighter  of  Governor  W'ardner 
own  father,  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
had  been  born  in  Vermont,  and  circumstances 
had  early  attached  him  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Windaor,  on  the  Connecticut  River.  With  his 
slight  frame  and  liis  intense  and  arduous  profes- 
sional life,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  maintaining 
of  his  beautiful  home  at  Windsor  as  a  summer 
resider.ee  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  his  forces  to  a  great  age. 

Mr.  Evarts'  advancement  in  publiclife  wasdue 
in  no  sense  to  the  practice  of  the  aria  of  the  poli- 
tician. He  was  even  less  the  politician,  if  posai- 
hle,  than  the  late  President  Harrison.  Like  this 
distinguished  son  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Evarts  made 
his  way  by  sheer  force  of  professional  and  intel- 
lectual superiority.  It  was  evident  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  his  career  that  he  was  destined 
to  become  a  great  leader  of  the  Ameucan  bar 
He  had  no  occasion  to  use  the  smaller  arts  and 
devices  of  the  legal  profession,  because  he  handled 
with  such  unerring  skill  tlie  higher  and  gieater 
means  of  success.  He  had  the  gift  of  nicesaant 
application,  the  habit  of  deep  study,  agtasp  of 
first  principles,  the  {K>wer  of  analysis,  and  a  re 
tentive  memory  that  gave  him  readj  use  of  a 
large  fund  of  classical,  literary,  and  hisloncal 
knowledge  and  allusion,  as  well  as  the  loie  of  a 
technical  and  professional  nature.  All  this  equip 
ment  was  made  available  by  remarkable  gifts  of 
public  speech  and  a  flow  of  dry  wit  and  quaint 
humor  that  never  failed  on  any  occasion  Mr 
Evarts'  utterances  were  elaborate  and  complex 
but  never  either  heavy  or  dull.  If,  like  ctrtain 
machinery,  they  were  intricate,  there  was  system 
rather  than  confusion  in  it  all,  and  every  word  or 
qualifying  phrase  had  its  use  and  meaning 
Thns,  in  Mr.  Evarts'  arguments  and  publn.  ad 
dresses,  quite  as  in  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  there 
was  rare  dignity  and  stateliness,  and  no  lack  of 
lucidity.  Such  a  style,  however,  serves  better  its 
primary  purpose — dial  of  impressing  the  listen- 


I  any  subsequent  purpose  of 


ing  audien 

Though  always  interested  in  public  affairs  and 
a  member  of  the  Republican  party  from  its 
foundation,  Mr.  Evarts  was  content  to  build  bis 
career  solidly  upon  a  profession  which,  rightly 
considered,   is  of   itself  a  public  rather  than  a 


(From  »  di^netrotyiw.) 

pruate  calling  He  bad  been  made  Assistant 
United  'States  District  attorney  at  New  York  in 
1S41  nlv  eight  jears  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  and  two  years  later  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
thiee  in  18j1  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  post 
of  L  nited  States  District  Attomev  To  be  the 
legal  ropresentatu  e  of  the  Goveniment  of  the 
United  'states  at  t^iew  York  m  those  dayg  was  to 
come  into  close  lelation  with  affairs  of  a  wide 
range  of  ]X)litical  and  general  importance.  One 
of  his  most  celel  jated  cases  had  to  do  with  the 
ptosecution  of  tin  leaders  ot  a  filibustering  enter- 
prise against  Ciiiia  a  matter  mvolving  many 
principles  of  intei  national  law  and  relationship. 
Anotbir  an  I  still  moie  famous  case  had  to  do 
with  the  right  of  Southern  slave  owners  to  take 
slaiis  in  lian-.it  through  \i  n  "i  ork  Mr.  Evarts 
oppc-<  t  tlie  CI  niention  of  the  slaie-owners,  and 
Mr  Ihaihs  O  Conor  supported  it  Mr.  Bvarta 
«as  \ittoru)iis  ''uch  cases  were  of  great  value 
for  the  young  lawjer  in  preparing  him  for  the 
still  greater  legal  battles  that  lay  before  him. 

Without  knowing  anything  about    the  facts, 
one  could  have  reasoned  infallibly  to  the  condu- 
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sion  thac  Kvaris  must  have  l>oen  a  supporter  and 
frienii  of  Williiiiii  II.  Seward.  Mr.  Seward's 
talents  were  of  a  kind  that  Sir.  Evarts  would 
naturally  have  aiiprccialcd.  A  groat  lawyer  and 
Echolar.  a  stAtusiimu  of  lofty  idiiiils  and  bold 
iiitagi nation,  tlio  foremost  figure  in  tlic  Hejmbli- 
canpartv,  and  tlie  U-aderof  the  ant i- slavery  forces 
in  the  t^nili-d  Suites  Senate.  Mr.  Seward  was 
worthy  of  the  adniiration  and  dujiport  of  the  Re- 
piil'lican  lawvei-s  of  New  York.  In  the  conven- 
tion at  (.'liieajro  that  nominated  Aljraiiam  Lincoln, 
■\Villiam  M.  Kvaris  led  the  New  York  delegation, 
worked  taillifnlly  for  the  nomination  of  Seward, 
and  njado  tlie  nominating  speech.  But  the  hon- 
oriitile  duty  fell  to  his  lot  of  moving  to  make  tho 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  unanimous. 

In  tiie  following  year,  whun  on  his  inaugura- 
tion ilr.  Lincoln  wisely  placed  Seward  at  the 
head  of  the  eahinet,  Mr.  Evarts  was  properly  re- 
garded as  the  most  suitable  man  to  take  tho  va- 
cant seat  in  tho  Senate.  But  Horace  Greeley 
was  also  a  candidate,  and  as- a  compromise  the 
prize  I'fll  to  a  third  man  of  comparatively  little 
imti-.  Although  in  the  Senate  at  that  time  Mr, 
E\'arts    might    have    been    a   more   conspicuous 


gress.  His  legal  knowledge  and  Ofivice  were 
always  at  the  service  of  tiio  Administration,  and 
he  conducted  many  iinfMntant  cases  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  in  which  necessary  principles 
aflecling  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  established. 
Proliably,  however,  the  very  greatest  persona' 
service  that  William  Ma.twell  Evarts  I'endered  tc 
the  people  of  the  T'nited  States  was  that  which 
he  performed  as  principal  couns<'I  for  President 
Johuson  in  the  great  impeachment  trial  in  1808. 
Whatever  policy  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  second  tenn 
might  have  chosen  to  pursue  in  dealing  with  the 
South  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  he  cunld  iiave  carried  with  liitn  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  and  the  support  of 
Congi-ess.  Hut  his  assassination  resulted  in  ele- 
vating to  the  Presiilenc-y  an  ill-qualified  and  stub- 
born man  between  wiiom  and  the  gn-at  Republican 
majority  in  Congress  tlioi-e  was  an  ever-widening 
breach.  This  i-ea<!hnd  itst  climax  when  Johnson 
summarily  removed  Mr.  StanUm  from  the  office 
of  .-lecrotary  of  "War.  Congress  had  previously 
passed  a  tenun'-or-oflTicp  act.  ivipiiring  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  (ho  dismissal  of  any  such  high 
ri.iiiv'  AHiiirHATioN.  official  as  a  cal.iinot  officer.     The  House  of  Hep- 

iKiiiiu.i  i>ii.>ini:rM|iii  ti.k.-inituriirvii.)  rcscntatives  immediately  resolved  upon  impeach- 

ment, and,  as  pn)vided  by  the  Const itulion,  the 
(igiac  lief[>i('  till"  country,  it  is  likely  enough,  if  Senate  prepared  to  hear  the  charges  under  the 
the  truth  were  known,  that  he  was  of  mm-e  use  presidency  of  Chief  Justice  Chasi".  Nearly  all 
to  the  Governtiienl  in  his  i)rofessii)nal  capacity  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  Republican,  and 
than  he  would  hiivr'  hecn  as  n  nienil^'r  of  Con-      the  sentiment  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  charges 
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was  overwnelminff.  There  followed  the  gi-eatest 
impeaclimeut  trial  in  all  history. 

Congress  was  impelled  in  its  action  against 
Johnson  by  sincere  conviction,  and  its  leaders 
were  men  of  such  unity  and  force  of  purpose  as 
we  have  not  seen  in  (■oiigress  at  any  time  since 
tlien.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  was  re- 
quired to  convict.  This  outcome  failed  by  a 
single  vote.  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  to  Mr 
Evarts  was  dtie  a  result  that  all  Kepnblicatis 
have  since  learned  to  regard  as  most  wise  and 
fortunate.  Andrew  Johnson's  beliavior  was  un- 
becoming and  vexatious,  but  he  was  not  guilty 
of  '-higli  crimes;  "  and  to  have  removed  liiin 
from  office  would  have  been  a  triumph  of  politi' 
cal  feeling  over  that  calm,  judicial  spirit  and  that 
forljearauce  in  critical  emergencies  tliat  are  essen- 
tial to  the  carrying  on  of  our  system  of  popular 
government.  Mr.  Evarts'  argument  was  on  the 
loft-iest  grounds,  and  it  was  be  who  succeeded 
in  infusing  something  of  the  judicial  spirit  into 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  strictly  a  politi- 
cal procteding. 

A  vacancy  just  then  occurred  in  the  office  of 
Attorney- General,  and  Mr.  Evaits  went  into  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  cabinet  for  the  remaining  year  of 
the  terra.  The  period  was  one  of  important 
negotiations  with  England,    Mr.    Kvarls'   friend 


Seward  still  remaining  at  bis  post  as  Secretary 
of  Stale.  The  new  Attorney-Genei'al  was  in  these 
matters  in  close  association  with  the  Secretary  of 
State, — as  in  every  well -constituted  American 
cabinet  the  Attorney -Genera!  always  is  and  must 
be,  Hamilton  Fish,  as  Seward's  successor,  was 
able  to  complete  negotiations  with  England  which 
led  to  the  most  memorable  arbitration  proceedings 
in  all  history, — those  before  the  Geneva  tribunal, 
for  settlement  of  the  so-called  Alabama  claims  of 
the  United  States  against  England,  Mr,  Evarts 
was  appointed  as  t)if  leading  counsel  of  the  United 
States,  and  nssociat.'.i  with  Iiim  were  his  college 
classmate,  Mi.rrisgn  It,  Waite,  and  Caleb  Gushing. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Evarts'  conduct 
of  the  case  for  the  I'nited  States  entitled  him  to 
rank  as  the  forenmst  international  lawyer  of  bis 
generation,- — his  conduct  of  the  case  of  Andrew 
Johnson  having  fixed  his  place  as  our  own  fore- 
most constitutional  lawyer,  "We  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  war  .with  England  before  the  arbitra- 
tion project  ha«i  been  agreed  upon  ;  and  Eug- 
land's  attitude  and  conduct  at  more  than  one 
stage  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  threatened 
abrupt  termination  and  the  ivisort  to  anus. 
Through  this  anxious  jieriod  Mr,  Evarts'  ser- 
vices were-  of  incalculable  value  for  law  and  for 
peace,  and  he  exhibited  the  rarest  diplomatic  skill. 


THE  CAREER  OF  iVILLIAM  M.  EVARTS. 


His  lienors  at  the  hands  of  tiie  Republican 
partj-  never  made  him  acquiescent  in  what  he 
thought  to  be  wrong  in  practice  or  in  principle. 
Thus  he  came  forward  in  a  groat  speech  in 
January,  !87o,  to  protest  against  the  highhanded- 
ness of  the  Republican  party  in  Louisiana  in 
counting  out  Democratic  votes  and  seating  a  Re- 
publican State  government  by  aid  of  federal 
suhiiers.  The  next  year  came  the  Presidential 
eieclion  of  1876,  followed  by  contests  over  the 
result,  of  the  election  in  Florida,  South  UaroHoa, 
and  Louisiana. — upon  the  decision  of  which 
rested  the  question  whether  Mr.  Hayes  or  Mr. 
Tihien  should  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
Tiklen  was  tlien  governor  of  Xew  York,  and,  as 
it  happened,  he  had  been  for  a  time  in  Mr, 
Evarts'  class  at  Yale.  As  governor  he  had  re- 
cently iiiade  Mr.  Evarts  head  of  a  commission  to 
report  on  the  better  government  of  cities. 

Some  writers  upon  the  career  of  Mr.  Evarte 
have  held  that  his  position  as  chief  counsel  for 
the  iiepublican  party  before  the  electoral  com 
mission  that  settled  the  Presidential  dispute  was 
not  consistent  witli  the  great  Cooper  Union  speech 
lie  ha^i  made  in  January,  1875,  denouncing  Re- 
publican interference  with  elections  in  the  South- 
ern .States.  The  Xew  York  EBening  Post  makes 
tl:e  mistake  even  of  saying  that  Mr.  Evarts  was 
one  of  die  so-called  "visiting  statesmen "  who 
went  to  Louisiana  in  1876  just  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  to  "give  aid  and  advice,"  as  the 
I'osi  declares,  in  the  practical  work  of  subverting 
the  decision  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  had 
i-endered  at  the  polls,  ilr.  Evarts  did  not  go  to 
Louisiana,  but  he  was  cldef  counsel  before  the 
Electoral  Comnii.^sioii  at  "Washington  ;  and  it  was 
Ids  legal  argument  that  brought  about  a  peace- 
able solution  at  a  moment  of  intense  and  perilous 
strain  of  national  feeling. 

The  truth  is  tlial  Mr.  Evarts'  argument  before 
the  Electoral  Commission  was  in  its  basic  princi- 
ple e.tactly  the  same  as  the  contention  he  had 
made  in  his  Cooper  Union  speech.  It  was  a 
great  constitutional  argument  for  our  iiermanent 
American  idea  that  the  sovereign  States  must 
carry  on  their  own  elections  and  govern  them- 
selves without  federal  interference.  In  1874  the 
Democrats  had  won  in  the  State  elections  of 
Louisiana  on  the  face  of  the  returns  ;  and  with 
this  result,  ilr.  Evarts  contended.  President 
(Grant's  administration  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
In  1876  the  regular  and  legal  electoral  return 
sent  to  Washington  from  Louisiana  declared  the 
choice  of  Hayes  electora  rather  than  Tilden  elec- 
tors. Behind  this  return,  Mr.  Evarts  argued, 
('ongress  could  not  safely  go  to  ascertain  what 
measure  of  irregularity  there  might  have  been  in 
the  polling  or  the  counting  of  votes.      His  view 


embraced  the  future  as  well  as  the  immediate 
emergency  ;  and  iie  stood  on  the  solid  rock  of 
constitutional  principle. 

Mark  the  result.  Mr.  Hayes  was  made  Presi- 
dent on  the  face  of  tlie  returns,  and  Mr.  Evans, 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  was  made  Secretary 
of  State.  On  the  firm  advice  of  his  eminent 
Secretary,  and  against  much  party  protest,  Mr. 


photo^rupb  tj 


Windsor,  by  a  grand- 


Hayes  removed  the  federal  trooj>s  from  tlie  South 
and  left  the  Southern  States  in  possession  of  their 
constitutional  liberties,  free  to  work  out  their 
anxiour>  and  painful  problems  as  they  alone  could 
solve  them.  A  different  decision  in  1876  would 
have  involved  endless  future  strife  and  confusion  ; 
and,  far  from  being  of  benefit  to  the  South  in  the 
asseilion  of  its  demand  for  non-interference, 
exactly  the  opposite  consequences  would  have 
ensued.  It  is  time  that  this  should  be  understood. 
Mr.  Evarts  was  perfectly  qnalified  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  filled  it  with  digni- 
ty, prestige,  and  brilliancy,  but  above  all  he  filled 
it  with  that  sanity  of  judgment  ajid  that  large 
and  serene  outlook  on  the  world  and  its  aflairs 
that  had  always  characterized  him.  One  of  the 
best  pieces  of  work  he  ever  did  was  the  report  lie 
made  in  1880  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the 
American  control  of  any  trans-isthmian  canal 
that  might  be  built,  wliether  at  Panama  or  at 
Nicaragua.     On   Mr.  Evarts'  advice.  President 
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Hayes  took  the  clear,  uncompromising,  Ameri- 
can view  of  the  necessity  for  our  exclusive  politi- 
cal control  of  such  a  canal  that  all  leading  Ameri- 
can statesmen  liave  always  taken  since  the  Civil 
War,  and  that  Congress  must  now  assort. 

Four  years  after  his  retin;ment  from  the  State 
Department,  namely  in  1885,  Mr.  Evans  was 
electeii  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  made 
speeches  that  adorned  the  Senate  chamber  ;  but 
his  greatest  work  for  the  country  had  already 
been  done.  The  details  of  legislative  work  at 
Washington  were  not  especially  to  his  taste. 
With  the  ending  of  his  Senatorial  term  in  1891 
he  was  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  was  los- 
ing his  eyesight.  His  public  appearances  after 
that  date  became  infrequent ;  and  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  had  completely  retired  from 
all  active  professional  work,  although  he  retained 
his  place  as  nominal  head  of  the  great  law  firm 
of  Evarts,  Choate  &  Beaman  until  bis  death  on 
the  last  day  of  February  of  the  present  year.  Mr. 
Choate,  of  this  distinguished  firm,  is  now  ambas- 
sador to  England,  and  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  many  Republicans  at  diSerent  times  for  the 
positions  of  Attorney -General  and  Secretary  of 
slate.  ■  Mr.  Beaman,  of  the  firm, — another  great 
lawyer  and  illustrious  citizen, — was  Mr.  Evarts' 
son-in-law.  He  died  on  December  15  of  last 
year,  Mrs.  Evarts  and  eight  children,  four  sons 
and  four  daughters,  survive,  and  all  were 
gathered  at  the  death-bed  of  the  venerable 
statesman  in  the  large,  old-fashioned  New  York 
mansion  where  the  family  had  liveiJ  for  thirty- 
two  years.  He  died  on  February  28,  and  was 
buried  at  Windsor.  He  had  entered  his  eighty 
fourth  year. 


Mr.  Evarts  had  made  so  many  great  addresses 
on  important  occasions  that  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  to  single  out  one  or  more  of  them  for  mere 
allusion.  He  had  not  been  at  pains  to  write 
books,  and  had  cared  very  little  aboiit  appearing 
in  print  as  an  author.  Nor  had  he,  so  far  as  the 
pubUc  is  aware,  set  down  any  reminiscences  of 
his  career  or  any  biographical  data.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  adequate  and  full  biography  may 
soon  be  written.  The  larger  public  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  one  of  his  sous  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Evarts.  ClioatP  &  Beaman, 
of  which  firm,  as  lawyers  know,  there  are  a' 
number  of  surviving  partners. 


ANOTHER   MASSACHUSETTS   BENEFACTION. 

BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 

AI'XIQUE  instance  of  what  might  be  called 
secondary  public  ownership  of  a  public- 
sorvice  monopoly  occurs  at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  in 
th«  gift  of  tile  town  water-works  to  the  public 
library,  just  made  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
the  multimillionaire  and  Standard  Oil  magnate. 
Fairhaven  is  a  subiirb  of  New  Bedford,  and  just 
across  tlie  river  from  that  city.  It  is  the  native 
place  of  >rr.  Rogers,  who.  long  a  citizen  there, 
takes  the  deepest  inten'st  in  its  public  affairs. 
He  has  given  three  beatilifiil  monumental  build- 
ings to  the  town  :  a  town  hall,  a  schoolhouse, 
and  a  public  librarv.  Another  vahiaole  gift,  or 
series  of  gifts,  consists  of  many  miles  of  superb 
macailamincd  roads.  For  some  years  Mr.  Rogers 
has  aen-od  as  superintendent  of  streets,  and  each 
year  he  ailds  a  goodly  stretch  of  smooth  new 
highway  to  his  official  charge.  This  activity  is 
particularly  appreciitted,  for  the  roads  are  natu- 
rallv  poor  in  the  soft  gravel  and  sand  of  eontli- 
eastern  Mnssachusetls.  and  the  annual  road  ap- 
propriations by  the  town  are  not  enough  to  keep 
the  ways  in  repair.     In  these  benefactions  the 

giver,  wliilecontributingtothepublic  welfare,  has  

also  enhanced  his  own  pleaaiire  and  comfort  by  sur-  hii.  hemiv  ii.  roobuh. 

rounding  his  home  with  beau- 
tiful objects,  and  making  the 
general  envirniiment  so  at- 
tractive as  to  draw  j>poplo  of 
wealth  and  refinement  to 
make  their  home  in  Fair- 
haven,  either  permanently 
or  as  summer  residents. 

The  pubhc  librarj-,  which 
is  called  the  Millicent  Li- 
bi-ary,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Rogei-s  in  the  name  of  his 
children  as  a  memorial  to 
their  sister,  the  late  Milli- 
cent G.  Rogers.  The  build- 
ing is  a  handsome  edific*  of 
Dedham  granite,  A  memo- 
rial hall,  adjoining  the  great 
public  reading-i-oom,  has  a 
lieaiitifnl  stained -glass  win- 
dow, with  the  Muse  of  Poe- 
try as  its  central  figure,  the 
features  portray mg  the  one 
whose  name  the  building 
>a.  honors.       The    cost   of    the 
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NEIGHBORHOOD    COOPERATION    IN    SCHOOL 
LIFE -THE   "HESPERIA    MOVEMENT." 


BY  KENVON  L.  BUTTERFIELD. 


THE  gulf  between  pai-ent  ami  teacher  is  too 
w.iiimoii  a  plieiioineiioii  to  need  exposition. 
T!ie  ixisteiice  of  ilie  cliastn  is  probably  due  more 
to  uarele-sness,  to  tlie  pressure  of  time,  or  to  in- 
dolence than  to  anv  more  serious  delinquencies  ; 
yet  all  will  admit  llie  disastrous  effects  that  Sow 
from  the  fact  that  theie  is  not  the  close  intellec- 
tual and  spiiitual  sympathy  that  there  should  be 
between  the  school  and  the  home. 

Whether  or  not  this  failure  of  teacher  and  parent 
to  come  to  a  close  and  pei'fect  measure  of  sym- 
patlietic  cooperation  is  more  prevalent  or  less 
prevalent  in  city  than  in  country  is  not  of  great 
importance  in  this  discussion.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  describe  very  briefly  an  attempt 
which  is  beinfT  made  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
Iridge  die  gulf — to  create  a  common  standing- 
frroiind  for  both  teacher  and  parent — and  on  that 
biii'is  to  carry  on  an  educational  campaign  that 
it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  many  desirable  con- 
ditions whicli,  It  priori,  might  be  expected  from 
sucli  a  union.  At  present  the  movement  is  con- 
fined practically  to  the  rural  schools.  It  consists 
in  the  organization  nf  a  county  ' '  Teachers  and 
Patrons'  ,\sBnciatioii,"  with  a  membership  of 
teachers  and  school  patrons,  properly  officered. 
Its  chief  method  of  work  is  to  hold  one  or  more 
meetings  a  year,  usually  in  the  country  or  in 
small  villa^res,  and  tlie  programme  is  designed 
to  i-over  e<liicatii>nal  questions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  both  teachera  and 
farmei's. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  this  movement  is 
nniqiie  :  at  least,  no  educator  in  this  State  has 
been  able  to  i>oiiit  me  to  successful  organizations 
with  similar  purposes  in  other  States,  But  even 
if  such  associations  do  exist  elsewhere,  there  ia 
no  (juestion  tjiat  the  movement  is  indigenous  to 
Michigan, — its  founders  worked  out  the  scheme 
on  tJieir  own  initiative,  and  to  this  day  its 
promotci-s  have  nevei'  drawn  upon  any  resources 
outside  tlie  rotate  for  suggestion  or  plan.  But  if 
the  friends  of  iiiral  education  elsewhere  shall  be 
attracted  by  thiw  method  of  solving  one  of  the 
vexed  phases  of  their  problem,  I  hope  that, 
insteail  of  referritur  to  it  as  ■■  the  Midiigan  plan," 
thev  will  describe  if  iis  "  llie  Hcsjwria  movement." 

developed  there,  and  its  .'iirire  success  in   Hes- 


peria  was  the  reason  for  its  further  adoption, 
Hesperia  deserves  any  renown  tiiat  may  chance 
to  come  from  the  widespread  organization  of 
Teachers  and  Patrons'  Associations. 

And  wtiere  is  Hesperia?  It  lies  about  forty 
miles  north  and  west  of  Grand  Rapids — a  mere 
dot  of  a  town,  a  small  country  village  at  leasl 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  fi-otn  any  railroad.  It  is 
on  the  extreme  eastern  side  of  Oceana  County, 
surrounded  by  fertile  farming  lands,  which  have 
been  populated  by  a  class  of  people  who  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  progressive,  successful,  Intel 
ligent  American  farmers.  Many  of  them  are  of 
Scotch  origin.  Partly  because  of  their  native 
energy,  partly,  perhaps,  because  their  iaolalioti 
made  it  necessary  to  develop  their  own  institu- 
tions, these  people  believe  in  and  sii]>port  good 
schools,  the  organization  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  commonly  known  as  the  Grange, 
and  many  progressive  movements. 

For  several  years  there  had  existed  in  Oceana 
County  the  usual  county  teachers'  association. 
But,  hecause  Hesperia  was  so  far  from  the  center 
of  the  county,  and  because  it  was  not  easily  ac- 
cessible, the  teachers  who  taught  schools  in  the 
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vicinity  could  rarely  secure  a  meeiiiig  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  Hesperia  ;  and  in  turn  they  found  it 
difficult  to  attend  the  meetings  held  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  county.  A  few  years  ajto  it 
chanced  that  this  frroup  of  tfachers  was  composed 
of  especially  bright,  cniTKetic.  and  original  young 
men  and  women.  They  determined  to  have  an 
association  of  their  own.  It  occurred  to  some 
one  that  it  would  add  strength  to  their  organiza- 
tion if  the  farmers  were  a^ked  lo  meet  with  them. 
The  idea  seemed  to  '-take."  and  tlic  meetings 
became  ([uite  [Wjnilar.  This  wus  during  the 
winter  of  IHS.j-si;.  Special  credit  for  this  early 
■venture  beiougs  to  Mr.  K.  L.  ISrooks,  still  of 
Hesperia  and  an  e."(-president  of  the  present  asso- 
ciation, and  to  Dr.  C.  X.  Sowers,  of  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.,  who  was  one  of  liie  teachers  during 
the  winter  named,  and  who  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  School  Examiners  in  18H7.  Mr, 
Brooks  writes : 

The  progrHmniesi  were  so  arranged  that  tlie  partici- 
pants in  discussions  and  In  the  reading  o(  papers  were 
about  equally  divided  lieCween  tvachers  ami  iMtrous. 
An  active  interest  wan  awalieued  from  the  start.  For 
one  thing,  it  furnislied  a  needed  sociiil  gathering  during 
the  winter  for  the  fanners.  The  nieeCtiigs  were  lietdon 
Saturdays,  and  the  schoolhouse  favored  wax  nsually 
well  filled.  The  lueetiiigs  were  not  held  at  any  una 
schoolhouse,  but  were  made  to  circulate  among  tliu  dif- 
ferent schools.  These  gatherings  were  so  successful 
Quit  similar  societies  were  organized  in  other  portions 
of  the  country. 

In  1892,  Mr.  D.  E.  McClure,  who  has  since 
(1896-1900)  been  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Michigan,  was  elected  County 
School  Commission  r  of  Oceana  (  ounty  Mr 
McCiure  19  a  man  of  great  enthusiasm  and  made 
a  most  successful  commiasionei  He  conceived 
the  idea  that  ti  is  union  of  teachers  and  jations 
could  be  made  of  tl  e  greatest  value  in  stin  ila 
ting  bo  til  teacheis,  and  farmers  to  nnewel  in 
terest  in  the  leal  welfare  of  the  children,  as  well 
as  a  means  of  securing  needed  reforms.  His 
first  effort  was  to  prepare  a  list  of  books  suitable 
for  pupils  in  all  grades  of  the  rural  schools.  He 
also  prepared  a  rural  lecture  course,  as  well  as  a 
plan  for  securing  libraries  for  ilie  schools.  All 
these  propoBitions  were  adopted  by  a  union  meet' 
inp  of  teachers  and  farmers.  His  next  step  was 
to  unite  the  interests  of  eastern  Oceana  County 
and  western  Newaygo  County  (Newaygo  lying 
directly  east  of  Oceana),  and  in  1893  there  was 
organized  the  "  Oceana  and  Newaygo  Counties 
Joint  Grangers  and  Teachers'  Association,"  the 
word  "Granger"  being  inserted  because  of  the 
activity  of  the  Grange  in  support  of  tlie  move- 
ment. Mr.  McClure  has  pardonable  pride  in 
this  effort  of  his,  and  his  own  words  will  best 
describe  the  development  of  the  movement : 


tion  meet.s  Thiirwlay  ni|;ht 
Saturday  night.  Sonieof  ihe  IwHtspenk- 
e  addressed  tlie  lu'itociation.  Dr. 
AmnUl  Tompkins,  in  speaking  before  the  association, 
said  it.  wan  the  greatest  association  and  the  only  one  of 
its  uhanwtirr  in  the  United  Stat«H. 

What  was  my  ideal  iu  oigHiiiziug  sueh  Hs.sociBt:oii;^  ? 


(The  chief  proi»"tui'  of  the  '■  lies 


III  Mov 


ivlici  pny  tlie  taxes  lliat  sup- 
.'-iiiiikers.  the  tenclierv,  the 
liirk  for  Iwtter  rural-school 


1.  T<)  unit*  the  fart 
port  the  scIuhjIh.  the 
pupils,. into  II  ciijlpcriil 
education. 

3.  To  Kive  whoh'siime  entertainment  in  the  ruraldiB- 
tricts,  whieh  fnini  iii'cessity  lire  more  or  lei-s  isolated. 

3.  Til  create  a  tiisti'  tor  good  ..ViiiiTiciui  llterntuTe  In 
home  and  school.  hihI  higher  ideals  uf  citizenship. 

4.  Smnined  np  in  all,  to  make  the  rural  schools 
character-builders.  In  rid  the  districts  uf  surroundings 
which  ilfsiroy  character,  such  aw  uiikt>pt  school- yarria, 
fuul,  nasty  outhiiu'^^,  poor,  unfit  leiiclierK.  These  re- 
forms, yuii  uuderstanil,  come  only  through  a  liealtby 
educational  Heriliinent  which  ts  amused  by  a  sympa- 
thetic ciiitiieration  of  farm,  home,  and  school. 

What  resultw  have  J  lx*n  able  lo  illscover  growing 
out  of  this  work  ?  Ideals  grow  so  slowly  that  one  can- 
not measure  nnich  pnigress  in  six  or  seven  years.  Wo 
are  slaves  to  conditions,  no  matter  how  hard,  and  we 
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Buffer  tbeni  to  exist  rallier  than  rouse  ourselves  and 
shake  tlieni  off.  The  hnmediate  results  are  better 
schools,  yards,  outlmilJings,  schoolroomn,  teachers,  lit- 
erattire  foi-  rami  people  to  read. 

Many  a  father  nud  mother  whose  lives  have  been 
broken  uiioii  the  wheel  of  labor  have  heanl  some  of 
AmevlcH's  omtora,  have  read  some  of  the  world's  best 
books,  because  of  this  movement,  and  their  lives  have 
been  made  happier,  more  Influential,  more  hopeful. 

More  than  eiRht  thousand  people  have  been  inspired, 
matU-  lietrer,  at  the  Hesperia  meetiuRS. 

■  Mr.  McC'lure  not  only  revived  and  extended 
the  movement  in  his  own  bailiwick,  but  the 
success  of  tlie  idea  as  carried  out  at  Hesperia, 
together  with  Mr.  McCiurii's  ardent  advocacy  of 
similar  work  in  otlier  communities,  has  resulted 
in  the  extension  of  the  plan  to  several  other 
counties.  Mr.  McClure  is  a  member  of  the 
Grange,  and  he  has  usually  found  the  members 
of  that  or^rauiKation  quite  ready  to  take  the  lead, 
from  the  farmers'  side,  in  the  union  work.  The 
counties  of  Kent,  Washtenaw,  Berrien,  Mecosta, 
Montcalm.  Lenawee,  Clinton,  and  Eaton  have 
taken  steps  more  or  less  well  organized  along  the 
lines  suggested. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  work  of  the  Kent 
(!ounty  as-sociation  (Kent  is  the  county  in  which 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  is  situated),  for  at  pres- 
i-nt  that  association  is  thoroughly  organized  and 
has  been  signally  successful  in  arousing  interest 
in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Besides,  it  made  a 
departure  from  the  Oceana- Newaygo  plan  which 
must  be  considered  advantageous  for  most  coun- 
ties. The  Hesperia  meeting  is  an  annual  affair, 
with  big  crowds  and  abundant  enthusiasm.     The 


Kent  County  association  is  itinerant,  and  holda 
several  meetings  during  the  year.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1^97.  The  membership  includes 
teachers,  school  oflicers,  farmers  generally,  and 
even  pupils.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  hold 
monthly  meetings  during  the  school  year,  but  for 
various  reasons  only  five  or  six  pieetings  are  held. 
The  meetings  usually  occur  in  some  Grange  hall, 
the  Grange  furnishing  entertainment  for  the 
guests.  There  are  usually  three  sessions — Friday 
evening  and  Saturday  forenoon  and  afternoon. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  nearly  five 
hundred,  about  one-tenth  being  teachers  ;  many 
teachers  as  well  as  farmers  go  considerable  dis- 
tances to  attend.  There  are  more  invitations  from 
Granges  than  the  association  can  accept. 

So  far,  the  Kent  County  association  has  not 
imposed  any  fees  upon  its  membei-s,  the  Teachers' 
Institute  fund  of  the  county  being  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  lectures  at  the  association 
meetings.  Permission  for  this  use  of  the  fund 
was  obtained  from  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Some  counties  have  a  mem- 
bership fee  ;  at  Hesperia,  the  fee  is  50  cents,  and  a 
membership  ticket  entitles  its  holder  to  a  reserved 
seat  at  all  sessions.  The  Kent  County  associa- 
tion also  suggests  a  reading  course  for  its  mem 


The  success  of  the  work  in  Kent  County  is  due 
to  several  factors.     Mr.  G.  T.  Chapel,  the  County 
School  Commissioner,  is  in  very  close  touch  with 
the  farmers.     The  Grange  is  strong  in  the  county. 
The  energetic  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange,  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Saunders,  lives  in   Kent  County,   and   in 
addition    to   being    a   well- 
known  Grange  worker,  was 
formerly  an  efficient  teach- 
er.     So,  in  this  county,  the 
educators  and  the  farmers 
and  their  leaders  are  in  es- 
pecially   close    sympathy. 
And  right  there  is  the  vital 
element  of   success    in   this 
work.     The  initiative  must 
be  taken  by  the  educators, 
but  the  plan  must  be  thor- 
oughly democratic,  and 
teacher  and  farmer  must  be 
equally  recognized  in  all  par- 
ticulars.    I'he  results  of  the 
work  in   Kent  County  are 
thus  summarised   by  Com- 
missioner Chapel  : 

To  t«nchera,  the  series  of 
meetings  is  a  series  of  mid  year 
inatttates.  Every  argnment  in 
favor  o(  Institutes  applies  with 
all  its  force  to  these  assocla- 
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tlons.  To  tanners,  they  afford  a  Denr-liy  lecture  coufBS, 
accesaiblt;  to  all  inetii>>erK  of  the  family,  and  of  as  high 
grade  as  those  mAlntained  Id  the  larger  vitlageH.  To  the 
schools,  the  value  is  in  the  general  seutiiiient  aoil  in- 
terest awakened.  The  fiual  votv  on  any  proponed  school 
improvement  is  taken  at  tbe  annual  school  meeting,  and 
the  prevailing  sentiment  lu  the  neighborhood  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  this  vote.  And  not  only  this,  but  the 
general  interest  of  patrons  may  help  and  cheer  both 
teacher  and  pupils  throughont  tbe  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  indifference  and  neglect  may  freeze  the  life  out  of 
the  most  promising  school.  There  is  no  estimating  the 
value  to  the  schools  in  this  respect. 

The  Kent  County  association  has  a  very  simple 
■constitution.  It  is  appended  here  for  the  benefit 
of  any  who  may  desire  to  begin  this  beneficent 
work  of  endeavoring  to  draw  inore  closely  to- 
gether rural  schools  and  country  homes. 


Article  II.— Membership. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association 
by  BSBenting  tn  this  constitution  and  paying  the  re- 
quired membership  fee. 

Article  III,— Objects. 


The  object  of  this  «B«ociation  shall  be  the  promotion 
of  better  educational  facilities  in  all  ways  and  the  en- 
couragenieut  of  social  and  intellectual  culture  among 
tte  members. 

Abticlk  IV.— Meetings. 

At  least  live  meetings  at  the  association  shall  be  held 
each  year,  during  the  months  of  October.  November, 
January,  February,  and  March,  the  dates  and  places  of 
meetings  to  be  determined  andannounccd  by  theexecu- 


Article  v.— Officers. 

SECTION' 1.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
an  executive  committee  composed  of  five  menit)ers  to 
be  nppointed  by  the  president. 

Sec.  a  The  election  of  officers  shall  occur  at  the  reg- 
ular meeting  ot  the  association  in  the  month  of  Uc- 

Se(;.  3.  The  duties  of  each  ofHcer  shall  Iw  such  aa 
parliamentary  usage  asHigns,  respectively,  according  tft 
Cushing's  Manual. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  e.tecutive  commit- 
tee to  arrange  a  schedule  of  meetings  and  to  provide 
suitable  lecturers  ami  inHtruetors  fur  the  same  on  or  be- 
fore the  flrsl  day  of  Seplenilier  of  each  year.  It  shall  he 
the  further  duty  of  this  committee  to  devise  means  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  for  lecturers  and  instruc- 
tora.  All  meetings  shall  be  piibtic,  and  no  charge  for 
admission  shall  be  made,  except  by  order  of  ilie  execu- 
tive committee. 

Article  VI.— Course  of  Reading. 

Section  1.  The  executive  committee  may  also  rec- 
ommend a  course  of  reading  to  be  pursued  by  members, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  mate  such  other  recom- 
mendations from  time  to  time  as  shall  have  for  their 
object  the  more  effective  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
the  aswtciatlon. 

Whether  the  Oceana  County  plan  of  a  set  an- 
nual meeting  or  the  Kent  County  plan  of  numer- 
ous itinerant  meetings  is  the  better  one  depends 
much  on  the  situation.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
itinerant  meetings,  with  an  annual  "round-up" 
meeting  of  the  popular  type  as  the  gi'eat  event 
of  the  Bcliool  year,  would  be  very  satisfactory. 
Ingenuity  and  circumstances  will  suggest  many 
combinations  of  the  two  plans  and  many  depar^ 
ures  from  both  plans.  It  has  already  lieen  sug- 
gested thai  township  organizations  be  formed  ; 
or,  at  least,  that  township  meetings  bo  regularly 
held  in  addition  to  the  county  meetings. 

This  work  of  uniting  more  closely  the  intoresls, 
sympathies,  and  intelligence  of  the  teachers  and 
patrons  of  the  rural  school  has  had  a  test  in 
Michigan  of  sufficient  length  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  practicable  scliemc.  No  one  questions  the 
desirabiHty  of  the  ends  it  is  pi-cpared  to  compass, 
and  experience  in  Michigan  shows  not  only  that 
where  the  educators  have  sufficient  enterprise, 
tact,  enthusiasm,  and  persistence  tl;e  necessary 
organizations  can  be  perfected,  but  that  substan- 
tial results  follow.  For  the  sake  of  better  rural 
schools,  then,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  "  Hesperia  movement"  may  find  expression 
in  numerous  Teachers  and  Patrons'  A,ssociation8 
in  at  least  the  great  agricultural  States. 


FRANCE   ON   THE  WRONG  TRACK. 

BY  PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN. 


THAT  French  politics  have  lately  been  under- 
going great  changes,  nobody  who  lives  in 
France  can  deny  ;  but  from  the  outside  these 
changes  are  far  less  conspicuous.  Not  only  does 
our  foreign  policy  maintain  its  wise  and  quiet 
appearance,  the  more  so  since  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  so  clever  and  tlioughtful  a  man  as  is  M.  Del- 
casse,  but  the  rather  brilliant  period  of  the  Ex- 
position has  done  much  to  lessen  the  interest 
awakened  at  other  periods  by  problems  of  inter- 
nal administration.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
Dreyfus  case,  which  proved  di'amatic  enough  to 
arou.se  universal  excitement,  but  Thiers'  efforts 
to  start  the  Republic,  Gambetta's  work  and 
premature  death,  Jules  Ferry's  colonial  ambi- 
tions, Grevy's  resignation  of  the  Presidency,  Car- 
not's  life  and  assassmation,  the  Panama  affair, 
the  quarrel  between  protectionists  and  free-trad- 
ers, the  rise  and  fall  of  Boulangerism,  Lavigerie's 
initiative,  and  many  other  facts — caused  the 
world  to  be  attentive  to  what  was  going  on  in 
France.  At  present  the  world  is  busy  consider- 
ing what  the  consequences  may  be  of  the  South 
African  war  or  the  Chinese  rebellion  ;  what  at- 
tention it  can  give  to  French  affairs  is  largely 
taken  up  by  Waldeck- Rousseau,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  fighting  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Republic  against  a  coali- 
tion of  powerful  Clericals  and  unsubdued  Mon- 
archists. 

NO    PLOT    AGAINST    THE    REPUBLIC. 

There  may  be  such  a  coalition  somewhere,  for 
it  has  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century;  and  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  its  life  the  third  Republic  had  more  than  once 
to  deal  with,  the  combined  efforts  of  Clericals  and 
Monarchists.  Her  leaders,  then,  ought  to  be 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
sucli  a  war  ;  and  having  fought  it  successfully  so 
many  times,  ought  to  know  how  to  grasp  victory 
once  more,  especially  if,  as  the  case  seems  to  be, 
the  struggle  has  lost  much  of  its  importance 
and  violence.  One  would  fail  to  understand  how 
the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Pope's 
call  to  French  Roman  Catholics  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  could  have  had  no  effect  upon  anti-re- 
publicanism. The  truth  is,  that  since  both  events 
took  place  the  believers  in  the  superiority  of 
monarchical  solutions  became  few  in  number  and 
less  influential  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
Conservative  Republicans  began  to  organize  them- 


selves, and,  one  after  the  other,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  were  led  to  utter  words  of  peace 
and  tolerance.  How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  . 
suddenly  the  government  should  have  been  shaken 
strongly  enough  to  feel  bound  to  call  even  on 
Socialists  for  help  ?  The  answer  is  easy  and 
clear.  Such  a  fact  never  happened.  The  Re- 
public has  not  been  for  five  minutes  in  danger  of 
being  upset  for  many  and  many  years.  Not 
only  did  Deroul^de's  attempt  to  carry  on  a  coup 
d'Stat  on  the  day  of  President  Felix  Faure's  fu- 
neral prove  a  complete  failure,  but  his  aim  was  to 
reorganize  the  Republic  according  to  his  own  well- 
known  ideas  and  not  in  the  least  to  overthrow  it. 
Deroulede  never  was  a  Monarchist  and  very  likely 
will  never  be  one  for  many  reasons  ;  the  chief 
one  being  pei'haps  that  he  can  hope  to  becoipe 
the  head  of  a  Republican  administration,  while 
he  has  no  chance  of  ever  laying  a  crown  on  his 
valuable  forehead.  Less  unsuccessful  in  a  way 
but  purely  grotesque  and  inoffensive  was  Baron 
Christian i's  attentat  on  Derby  Day  at  Auteuil. 
A  few  people  belonging  to  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  social  circles  in  Paris  made  it  clear 
that  they  were  able  on  some  occasions  to  behave 
like  roughs,  and  that  was  all. 

The  so-called  proces  de  la  Haute  Cour  was  a 
rather  ridiculous  experience.  The  Nationalists, 
Legitimists,  Imperialists,  and  anti-Semites  prose- 
cuted on  the  ground  of  having  joined  in  setting 
up  a  conspiracy  against  the  Republic  were  found 
to  have  acted  quite  apart  from  one  another,  with- 
out a  plan,  almost  Without  money,  and  not  even 
knowing  exactly  what  they  were  hoping  for. 

THE    premier's    MISTAKE. 

Waldeck-Rousseau's  initial  and  probably  irrepa- 
rable mistake  was  to  make  the  Dreyfus  case  the 
pivot  of  his  policy,  and  to  consent  to  heavy  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  bring  forth  a  more  peaceful  time, 
when  the  great  peace-maker,  the  World's  fair, 
was  near  at  hand.  Waldeck-Rousseau  entered 
political  life  long  ago,  for  he  was  Gambetta's  co- 
worker ;  but,  as  a  politician,  he  displayed  more  . 
power  than  ambition.  His  profession,  that  of  a 
lawyer,  seems  to  have  been  of  far  greater  interest 
to  him  :  when  President  Casimir  Perier  resigned, 
he  might  have  been  his  successor,  but  did  not  ap- 
pear eager  to  secure  this  high  position.  He  was 
a  wealthy  man,  enjoying  life  thoi-oughly,  having 
many  friends,  and  glad  to  receive  them  in  his 
house,  where  artists  and  writers  were  alwavs  sure 
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to  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Thus  it  was  that 
Waldeck- Rousseau,  having  become  acquainted 
with  manv  inteUedaels,  was  led  to  share  their 
passionate  appreciation  and  bitter  condemnation 
of  Meline's  policy.  Other  circumstances  of 
smaller  moment  helped  in  urging  him  to  the  front, 
perhaps  quite  against  his  own  will.  He  was  de- 
clared the  needed  man,  the  one  who  could  restore 
the  nation's  moral  unity. 

Frenchmen  are  always  fond  of  summing  up  a 
whole  stock  of  facts  in  a  short  and  mighty  sen- 
tence. If  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  the  frightful 
secession  war  came  to  an  end,  had  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  restoring  the  moral  unity  of  the 
American  people,  nobody  would  have  dared  to 
find  any  exaggeration  in  his  words.  But  that  tlie 
Di'eyfus  case  should  have  ruined  the  moral  basis 
of  Frencli  nationality,  the  work  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, is  an  idea  that  may  spring  out  of  disturbed 
minds  during  a  crisis,  but  that  ought  not  to  out- 
live the  circumstances  through  wliich  the  crisis 
has  developed  itself.  Whether  Waldeck -Rous- 
seau really  believ^^d  that  France  had  been  morally 
injured  to  the  very  depths  of  her  soul,  or  for  some 
other  reasons  which  he  did  not  care  to  tell,  he 
undertook  the  repairing  of  our  ''moral  unity." 

LOSING    INFLUENCE    IN    THE    EAST. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  charge  royalism 
and  Roman  Catholicism  with  having  corrupted 
the  public  mind  all  round.  Notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  a  previous  attempt  to  prove  the  strength 
and  power  of  the  monarchical  party,  it  was  in- 
sisted upon  that  the  Republic  was  still  in  great 
danger  of  being  upset — an  argument  by  no  means 
rational  coming  from  republican  leaders — and 
that  it  would  remain  so  until  royalism  should 
have  been  crushed  all  through  the  country.  The 
religious  orders  were  the  object  of  fiery  denuncia- 
tions because  of  their  backward  tendencies  and 
their  enormous  wealth  ;  the  amount  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  their  membership,  was  systematically 
exaggerated  ;  popular  excitement  was  raised  arti- 
ficially by  unscrupulous  arguments,  and  finally  a 
law  was  introduced  which,  under  pretence  of  reg- 
ulating the  right  of  association,  provided  for  the 
destruction  and  confiscation  of  all  religious  or- 
ders, whether  they  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick  or  to  the  education  of  youth. 

This  made  the  Pope's  interference  a  necessity, 
especially  as,  cleverly  enough,  the  progress  of 
these  orders  had  been  presented  as  unfavorable 
to  the  Church's  true  interests.  Leo  Xlll.'s  let- 
ter to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris,  while 
preserving  the  writer's  usual  moderation  and 
showing  his  lasting  friendliness  to  France,  in- 
cluded a  warning  which  the  Waldeck- Rousseau 
cabinet  ought  not  to  overlook.     Conservative  or 


radical,  every  French  administration  during  the 
nineteenth  century  proved  eager  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  belong  to  France  as  *'  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  Church,"  and  which  consti- 
tute in  the  East  her  most  valuable  endowment. 
In  China  as  well  as  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  right 
of  representing  and  protecting  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic missions  strengthens  greatly  the  influence  of 
French  envoys  ;  other  nations  are  of  course  dis- 
satisfied with  such  a  privilege,  and  have  often 
objected  to  its  maintenance.  The  German  Em- 
peror is  particularly  anxious  to  see  it  suppressed, 
but  up  to  this  day  the  Pope  has  not  given  his 
consent.  That  he  will  give  it  if  the  anti-religious 
tendencies  prevail  in  France,  is  quite  certain  ;  he 
will  not  even  have  the  alternative  of  doing  other- 
wise, because  missionaries  of  other  nationalities 
will,  in  a  short  time,  take  the  place  of  the 
French,  weakened  and  disorganized  by  the  hos- 
tility against  them  at  home. 

UNDOING    GAMBETTA's,    FERRY's,    AND    CARNOT's 

WORK. 

Together  with  Roman  Catholicism,  military  in- 
stitutions and  colonial  expansion  were  denounced 
as  the  Republic's  most  dangerous  enemies.  Gam- 
betta.  Ferry,  and  Carnot  had  taken  great  pains  to 
improve  the  former  and  to  start  the  latter  :  they 
had  worked  hard  and  perseveringly  in  order  to 
raise  the  army  above  any  discussions  and  to 
make  the  colonies  popular.  The  *' fitat-Major  " 
was  Gambetta's  favorite  work.  He  considered 
that,  in  a  democratic  state  where  no  hereditary 
principles  provide  the  army  with  permanent  and 
undisputed  commanders,  the  General  Staff  is 
the  only  warranty  of  order  and  stability.  He 
claimed  also  that  the  heads  of  the  army  ought 
to  be  chosen  according  to  their  personal  knowl- 
edge and  technical  accomplishment,  rather  than 
to  their  political  opinions.  This  was  no  theory  on 
his  part,  for  he  used  his  wonderful  influence  in 
forcing  General  de  Miribel  into  the  position  of 
chief  of  the  army  staff,  very  much  against  the  will 
of  the  Republicans,  who  knew  that  the  general's 
republicanism  was  not  very  ardent.  Gambetta's 
choice  proved  excellent,  and  MiribePs  services 
were  as  loyal  as  they  were  valuable.  Carnot 
followed  in  these  steps,  and  during  his  seven 
years'  term  of  oflBce  his  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion were  numerous  and  effective.  He  had  wisely 
and  thoughtfully  considered  Tocqueville's  words 
on  the  an ti- military  spirit  that  usually  rises  in  a 
democracy  ;  he  knew  that  the  chiefs  of  a  great 
army  cannot  be  asked  to  show  much  enthusiasm 
in  submitting  to  elected  representatives  of  the 
civil  power  ;  therefore,  he  had  for  them  flattering 
attentions  and  used  kind  words  toward  them. 
The  result  was  great.     The  republic  had  a  splen- 
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did  and  powerful  army  to  support  her  peaceful 
plans,  and  this  army  was  loyal  ;  nobody  can 
doubt  it,  since  otherwise  the  imperialist  aijd 
royalist  leaders  would  have  succeeded  in  securing 
its  help  to  restore  the  Bonapartes  or  the  Orleans, 
while  they  failed  constantly.  This,  however, 
did  not  seem  suflQcient,  and,  imprudently  enough, 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet  undertook  to  de- 
velop Jacobinism  among  the  army  ofiBcers  and 
under-oflBcers. 

Colonial  expansion  is,  more  especially,  Jules 
Ferry's  work.  The  great  statesman  foresaw  the 
necessity  of  opening  a  wide  area  of  new  land 
before  such  a  country  as  was  France  after  1870 — 
beaten,  but  far  from  broken,  and  anxious  to 
make  a  fresh  start  and  to  act.  He  knew  that  her 
vitality  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  that  her 
strength  would  have  to  be  used  in  distant  coloni- 
zation, if  not  in  European  agitation.  His  troubles 
and  pains  were  still  greater  than  Gambetta's  and 
Carnot's.  Having  lost  India,  Canada,  and  Louisi- 
ana by  the  fault  of  inefficient  rulers,  France  had 
been  told  so  often  that  this  misfortune  was  owing 
to  her  lack  of  colonizing  power  that  she  firmly 
believed  it,  and  certainly  the  Algerian  experi- 
ence was  not  meant  to  undeceive  her ;  she  was 
therefore  obstinately  opposed  to  further  steps  in 
Tunis,  Tonquin,  and  Madagascar  ;  and,  not  satis- 
fied with  having  upset  the  Ferry  cabinet  on  ac- 
count of  its  wise  but  resolute  policy  in  Asia  and 
A  frica,  she  bestowed  upon  the  ex-prime  minister 
the  most  bitter  an  i  unjust  unpopularity.  But  facts 
were  stronger  than  prejudices,  and  Frenchmen 
at  last  opened  their  eyes  to  the  beauty  and  wealth 
of  their  new  empire.  Yet,  sedentary  as  they  are 
now,  it  needs  time  and  repeated  encouragement 
to  induce  them  to  settle  in  lands  so  distant.  Any 
anti-colonial  movement,  then,  is  to  be  feared,  and 
its  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  would 
be  ruinous  and  immediate. 

UNPRACTICAL    REFORMS. 

The  theories  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  imprudent  undertakings  of  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet  are  of  a  strikingly  un- 
[)ractical  character.  Such  Utopias  had  not  come 
to  the  front  since  the  days  of  1848,  when  Cabet, 
Saint- Simon,  Fourier,  and  their  half- lunatic  fol- 
lowers were  busy  describing  the  charms  of  the 
future  social  golden  age.  Armed  citizens  may 
reach  just  the  kind  of  military  standard  that 
Switzerland  requires,  or  perhaps  Belgium  ;  volun- 
teers may,  in  such  countries  as  England,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  Canada,  where  the 
strong  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  prevail,  give  a 
powerful,  help  to  a  regular  army  ;  but  nowadays, 
and  unless  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria  do  the 
same,  to  change  the  French  military  organiza- 


tion into  a  republican  militia  system  would  be 
for  France  to  abdicate  her  control  in  European 
politics  and  to  give  up  her  influence  as  a  world 
power.  The  militia  theory  is  noble  and  humane, 
and  it  has  also  an  economical  superiority,  because 
it  is,  doubtless,  the  cheapest  way  of  preparing  the 
nation's  defense.  But  the  present  state  of  things 
is  such  that  for  a  big  country  to  be  prepared  only 
to  defend  itself  means  no  true  prestige  and  no 
real  power. 

Another  theory,  that  of  equal  rights  for  all 
human  races,  leads  to  a  policy  contrary  to  any 
colonial  progress.  Without  indulging  in  even 
the  most  lenient  form  of  serfdom,  not  to  speak  of 
slavery,  the  superior  race  is  justified  in  refusing 
to  extend  several  privileges  of  civilized  life  to 
the  lower  one.  A  fair  treatment,  justice  to  all, 
and  specir.l  protection  to  the  natives  against  the 
possible  cruelties  and  encroachments  of  their 
rulers  are  enough,  in  many  cases.  Of  course,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  latter  to  try  and  raise  the  lower 
race  to  their  own  standard  ;  but  such  an  educa- 
tional work  is  very  slow,  and  to  hasten  it  is 
simply  to  injure  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
straiten  colonization  and  weary  those  who  are 
busy  at  it. 

A    BLIND    ALLEY. 

To  carry  on  these  unwholesome  plans,  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau had  to  find  support  elsewhere 
than  in  the  ranks  of  the  Moderate  Republican 
party.  He  wanted  Socialist  help  and  secured  it 
by  asking  one  of  the  more  clever  Socialist  leaders, 
Millerand,  into  the  cabinet.  Socialists  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  too  practical  in  their  ways,  if  not  in 
their  aims,  to  be  contented  with  hoisting  to  the 
top  one  of  their  foremost  men.  They  claimed 
more  than  that,  and  the  premier  had  to  concede 
many  of  their  claims,  and  therefore  to  give  up 
many  of  his  former  views  and  principles.  The 
result  was,  in  one  word,  that  Waldeck-Rousseau 
and  his  followers,  while  non-Socialists  themselves, 
were  harnessed  and  bound  to  drag  the  Socialist 
cart.  The  great  danger  of  such  an  experience 
lies  in  this,  that, France  is  perhaps  of  all  nations 
the  most  anti- aristocratic,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  anti -communistic.  At  the  bottom  of 
French  civilization  lies  propriety,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  whole  building.  No  Frenchman 
will  ever  consent,  if  he  is  a  proprietor,  to  cease  to 
to  be  one  ;  or,  if  he  is  not,  to  give  up  hope  of  becom- 
ing one.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  for  communism 
to  conquer  France  without  civil  war  breaking 
out.  Any  one  who  leads  her  toward  socialism 
leads  her  in  a  blind  alley  whence  she  won't  be 
able  to  escape  quietly  ;  blood  will  have  to  be 
shed,  time  and  money  lost,  space  won  on  rivals 
given  up.     This  is  no  prophecy,  but  the  result 
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of  past  experiences  ;  history  provides  us  with 
serious  warnings.  Even  with  far  less  genius, 
Napoleon  1.  would  have  succeeded,  all  the  same, 
in  making  the  *'  Dix-huit  Brumaire  ; "  and,  with 
none  at  all,  Napoleon  III.  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing the  Empire  ;  in  both  circumstances,  the 
trump  in  the  Bonapartist  cards  was  propriety, 
damaged  already  by  Utopian  laws  and  threatened 
with  a  still  worse  treatment.  How  is  it  that  a 
man  like  Waldeck- Rousseau  does  not  remember 
such  things  ?  Thiers,  who  knew  France  better, 
said  thirty  years  ago  :  **  La  RSpuhlique  sera  con- 
servatrice  ou  elle  ne  sera  pas/^  After  thirty 
years,  his  word  remains  true  ;  the  Republic  has 
lived,  progressed,  and  got  strong  ;  no  other  foe 
is  to  be  feared  but  socialism  ;  socialism  alone  can 
kill  her. 

MORE  HARM  DONE. 

A  twofold  result  of  the  Waldeck -Rousseau 
policy  is  already  conspicuous.  In  striving  to 
master  the  French  nation  and  force  it  into  cer- 
tain ways  against  the  will  of  a  great  part  of  the 
people,  the  cabinet  has  been  led  to  treat  unjustly, 
and  to  denounce  as  enemies  of  the  Republic,  all 
the  Republicans  who  did  not  approve  its  views 
and  refused  to  support  its  plans.  Passionate  ill- 
feeling  was  thus  aroused  between  Frenchmen  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  became  possible  for 
them  to  forget  the  Dreyfus  quarrel,  and  it  was 
most  necessary  to  try  to  soothe  its  bad  effects. 
However  ridiculous  may  be  the  statements  that 
ex-Premier  Ribot  has  turned  a  Monarchist  and 
that  ex-Premier  M61ine  seldom  dreamed  of  any- 
thing else  than  of  betraying  the  republican  cause, 
such  statements,  when  printed  daily  in  the  papers 
and  uttered  even  in  the  House  of  Parliament, 
end  in  misleading  public  opinion.  Lies  and  slan- 
ders, sad  to  say,  are  never  inoffensive. 

One  result,  therefore,  is  to  sow  hatred  in  the 
French  soil ;  the  other  is  to  give  France  a  heavy 
handicap  in  the  race  of  nations.  Concord  and 
harmony  are  necessary  to  any  people  whose  for- 
eign policy  is  at  all  active  and  daring.  On  the 
contrary,  if  agitated  and  busy  with  quarrels,  a 
nation  cannot  do  more  than  defend  its  rights, 
and  must  not  look  forward  to  increasing  its 
shares  and  profits.  France  would  not  lose  much 
by  following  for  a  short  time  a  purely  defensive 
policy  (indeed,  she  has  done  so  for  a  long  time — 
since  the  Franco-German  war),  if  Europe  were 
to-day  what  it  was  some  twelve  years  ago.  But 
circumstances  have  changed  radically;  <<push- 
fulness  "  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  England 
conquers  South  Africa,  Germany  builds  up  a 
powerful  fleet,  Russia  settles  in  North  China, 
Australia  celebrates  her  coming  of  age  as  a  na- 
tion,   Austria    progresses   in   the   Balkans,    the 


United  States  assume  a  world  policy,  the  Prince 
of  Bulgaria  means  to  become  a  kmg,  Greece 
wants  Crete,  and  Japan,  Korea ;  even  Spain 
seeks  strength  and  wealth  by  trying  to  unite  with 
the  Spanish-speaking  American  republics.  France 
alone  is  fettered,  and  cannot  even  take  up  her 
own  African  Hinterland  without  giving  way  to 
sharp  discussions  between  Frenchmen.  From 
the  French  point  of  view,  and  without  in  the 
least  approving  the  perfectly  absurd  idea  of  an 
interference  in  the  Anglo- Boer  conflict,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  better  occasion  for  deciding  the  New- 
foundland and  the  New  Hebrides  questions  will 
never  be  found.  England  paid  the  price  that 
was  asked  elsewhere  for  preserving  neutrality 
(such  bargains  are  regrettable,  but  sentiment  is 
out  of  the  question  in  modern  politics) ;  she  did 
not  pay  France  anything,  because  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  her,  seeing  that  France  had  too  much 
trouble  at  home  to  be  attentive  to  developments 
outside. 

IS    IT    TOO    LATE  ? 

France's  prosperity  is  threatened  by  two  kinds 
of  men — conquerors  and  ideologists.  During  the 
last  centuries,  particularly  during  the  last  one, 
some  of  her  rulers  have  led  her  to  believe  that 
she  was  God's  soldier,  and  that  her  fate  was  to 
be  raised  above  all  nations  and  to  govern  Eu- 
rope. At  other  times  she  was  taught  that  the 
ligrht  of  the  world  lies  in  her  hands,  and  that  the 
laws  she  makes,  the  ways  she  tries,  the  princi- 
ples she  proclaims,  are  to  extend  finally  every- 
where, and  to  be  found  superior  to  any  others. 
All  this  is  nonsense  ;  and  by  adopting  such  child- 
ish views  France  has  never  failed  to  lose  what 
she  had  gained  and  to  run  very  serious  risks. 

The  present  Republic,  however,  showed  obvi- 
ous signs  of  wisdom  and  resisted  the  conquering 
spirit  on  several  occasions ;  we  must  now  resist 
the  Utopian  spirit.     So  far,   we  have  unfortu- 
nately given  way  to  it  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  go  much  farther.     France  is  simply  on  a 
wrong  track,    and  nothing  is  easier,  when  she 
perceives  it,  than  to  go  back  and  take  the  other 
track.     We  shall  have  lost  time  and  money,  that's 
all.     Of  course,  the  risk  would   become  great  if 
the  reign  of  Utopia  were  allowed  to  continue  for 
some  years  more  ;   but  young  Frenchmen  have 
been  brought  up  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  than  their  fathers.    I 
myself  have  done  something  to  make  manly  games 
popular  among  them,  to  make  them  go  abroad^ 
to  make  them  long  for  freedom  and  initiative. 
A  young  man  who  has  played  football  and  has 
traveled  is  not,  as  a  rule,  prompted  to  claim  state 
help  or  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  dreamy  castle 
of  Utopia. 


THE    INDIAN   TERRITORY, -ITS  STATUS. 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

BY  COL.   RICHARD  J.   HINTON. 


NEARLY  four  hui^dred  thousand  wliite  and 
colored  Americans  are  living  within  the 
borders  of  an  unorganized  territory  which  be 
longs  in  fee  simple  to  another  race  (but  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States),  with 
but  the  barest  shadow  of  a  right  to  remain 
anywhere  upon  the  scant  twenty  million  acres  it 
contains.  Its  owners  are  about  68,000  persons 
of  more  or  less  Indian  blood,  with  some  16,000 
colored  people,  who  were  once  in  slavery  to 
them,  or  are  the  direct  progeny  of  their  former 
chattels.  There  are  100,000  whites — business 
men  with  some  sort  of  '^  permit  to  reside;" 
workmen  for  Indian  landowners  ;  employees  of 
railroads  that  enter  and  pass  through  ;  coal 
miners  or  cattlemen  who  work  on  or  have  leased 
lands  from  the  landowning  race.  The  Amer- 
icans remaining  there  have  the  barest  sh^idow  of 
a  legal  right,  and  even  now  the  large  majority 
might  be  removed  by  force  as  trespassers  if 
it  were  deemed  wise  or  necessary  to  attempt 
it.  Yet  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no  more  peace- 
able community  upon  this  continent.  There 
are  no  soldiers  there.  Policemen  are  strangers  ; 
militia  is  unknown.  There  is  not  a  liquor 
saloon  or  dealer,  loholesale  or  retail,  lawfully  to  be 
found  within  the  confines  of  the  Indian  IWritory. 
Liquor  may  be  obtained,  of  course,  but  at  the 
sharp  risk  of  the  well-enforced  Indian  intercourse 
laws  ;  wholly  on  the  sly,  at  a  large  price,  and 
with  the  probability  of  summary  imprisonment — 
for  the  seller,  at  least. 

The  territory  proper  has  no  governor  or  legis- 
lature— runs  itself,  almost — has  no  free  schools, 
and  until  witliin  two  years  had  lawfully  not  a 
single  municipality.  That  is,  of  course,  outside 
such  simple  organization  as  the  five  civilized 
nations  —  ( -herokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
('reeks,  and  Seminoles,  with  a  little  fistful  of 
tribal  remnants  bearing  names  to  conjure  up  a 
graphic  historical  record,  located  in  the  north- 
east corner — have  provided  for  themselves,  un- 
der missionary  influences  chiefly,  during  the  past 
sixty- five  years  of  their  residence  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  only  officials  for  the  "in- 
truders" are  five  federal  ju<lges,  serving  supreme 
and  district  courts,  with  a  lot  of  patchwork  laws, 
and  part  of  a  civil  and  criminal  code  borrowed 
by  Congress  from  Arkansas,  the  neighbor  State 


to  the  east.  These  courts  have  district  attorneys, 
marshals  and  deputies,  and  about  twenty  com- 
missioners, who  in  each  district  have  the  powers 
of  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  petty  courts. 
There  are  no  capitol  or  government  buildings 
as  yet.  Some  are  hired,  and  their  owners  are 
usually  Indians.  The  tax  collector  has  no  place, 
except  as  a  United  States  revenue  officer,  and 
that  concerns  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  wliite  man. 
The  ♦*  nations,"  as  the  Indian  communities  are 
termed,  being  the  owner  of  all  the  lands,  though 
under  federal  supervision,  require  certain  small 
annual  payments  for  permission  to  live  upon  their 
lands,  to  labor,  or  to  do  business  therein. 

There  is  large  historical  interest  and  a  high 
romantic  feeling  to  be  invoked.  What  a  record 
it  is,  and  how  dramatic  read  the  pages  I  The 
Oklahoma  Indians  are  nearer  our  day,  for  their 
names  build  again  the  story  of  the  vast  move- 
ments which  since  1850  have  made  the  newer 
West  free  and  secure  to  industrial  life  ;  add- 
ing such  enormous  impetus  to  our  growth  as 
by  leaps  and  bounds  has  placed  the  Republic 
at  the  apex,  almost,  of  national  powers.  In 
the  Indian  Territory  itself,  the  tribal  names  are 
older  and  fainter  in  the  ears  of  this  genera- 
tion. But  they  bring  back  to  every  reader  of 
early  American  history  the  long  stretch  of  blood- 
marked  pathways  across  the  now  dull  lines  of 
pioneering. 

It  was  the  central  and  southern  movement  from 
the  coast  plane  and  the  Appalachian  range  that, 
creating  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  led  across  to 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  and  then  di- 
verged southwest  until  over  Texas  the  borders 
of  Mexico  were  reached,  that  made  this  terri- 
tory. Along  the  associations  thus  formed  come 
trooping  the  fiery  suggestions  of  the  struggle 
over  slavery.  All  of  the  Indian  peoples,  whose 
descendants  are  now  to  emerge  from  tribal 
isolation  and  are  to  be  merged  with  the  general 
body  of  citizenship,  were  removed  here  to  make 
a  new  slave  State,  and  to  prevent,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Northern  Indians,  the  coming  of  those 
opposed  to  chattelism.  Oh,  the  irony  of  events  I 
All  has  come  to  naught.  The  breaking  of  faith 
— the  corruption  of  headmen — open  hostilities, 
and  the  heavy  cost  of  removals  made,  amounting, 
according  to  Benton's  charge  in  the  Senate,  to 
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not  less  than  $40,000,000  in  the  case  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks  ;  the  intrigues  which  di- 
vided them  in  Civil  War  times  ;  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  intelligence  and  common  honesty  which 
for  years  seems  to  have  followed  ;  the  merging 
of  the  freed  people  with  them,  and  now,  the 
great  changes  that  are  rapidly  culminating,  that 
will  make  them  either  a  rich  band  of  dependent 
people  or  a  marked  body  of  self-sustaining  citi- 
zens, who  begin  a  new  career  with  economic 
security,  and  will  be  encouraged  as  they  grow, 
not  only  by  oflBcial  aid,  but  by  the  generous  good 
wishes  of  the  entire  nation. 

WORK    OF    THE    DAWES    COMMISSION. 

The  outcome  is  largely  due  to  the  skilled 
knowledge  and  sagacious  patience  of  a  public 
man  who,  seeing  events  and  their  drift,  has 
formulated  action  and  policy  alike  in  evolution, 
therewith  bringing  authority  and  opinion  to  act 
in  concert  with  him.  Ex -United  States  Senator 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  now  a  ven- 
erable figure  that  still  links  the  days  of  Webster 
with  those  of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  is  the  central 
figure,  for  he  is  the  originator  and  organizer  of 
the  present  transformation.  He  served  for  years 
on  the  House  and  Senate  committees  on  Indian 
Affairs,  and  thereby  obtained  that  incisive  knowl- 
edge which  convinced  him  and  has  since  con- 
verted tlie  country  to  the  conviction  that  the 
most  advanced  form  of  semi-independent  tribal 
and  communal  life  our  country  held,  and  which 
the  Indian  administration  was  sedulously  protect- 
ing, was  in  complete  peril  of  falling  to  pieces 
from  interior  rather  than  exterior  causes.  The 
mixed-bloods  and  their  white  married  associates 
rapidly  grew  unscrupulous  in  their  greed  for  the 
power  that  wealth  and  property  can  bestow. 
The  story  is  too  long  to  tell  here,  but  the  Indian 
Commission,  over  which  Mr.  Dawes  has  presided 
since  1893,  epitomized  by  a  few  words  in  one  of 
its  early  reports  the  actual  situation,  when  it 
stated  that — ^*  in  short,  almost  everything  of  tri- 
bal property  in  which  every  citizen  Indian  has  of 
right  an  equal  share  has,  if  of  any  value,  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  and  gain  of  the  few, 
while  the  real  full -blood  has  been  left  destitute 
and  crowded  out  upon  the  mountains  and  unpro- 
ductive land,  to  take  care  of  himself  as  best  he 
can." 

The  tribal  or  *' nation"  governments  were, 
when  this  was  published,  practically  under  white 
and  full-blood  control,  and  were  recklessly  leas- 
ing the  community  lands  to  cattlemen  and  coal 
companies.  Tiie  wire  fence  almost  enveloped  the 
territory.  Railroad  franchises,  oil-land  leases,  coal, 
cattle,  and  forest  privileges, — all  paid  them  toll 
and  profit.    It  thus  became  self-evident  tliat  tribal 


property  could  not  be  maintained.  Not  that  of 
these  Indians,  at  least,  for  under  it  the  crafty 
alone  controlled,  while  outside  pressure  became 
stronger.  Hence,  the  commissioners  sought  to 
develop  conditions  which,  while  changing  to 
ordinary  civil  life  and  individual  ownership  of 
the  common  lands,  etc. ,  would  also  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  themselves  during  a  reasonable 
probationary  period.  The  writer,  without  going 
into  minutiae,  will  try  to  tell  of  results  in  such 
fashion  as  may  show  why  it  was  and  where  it 
tends.  The  legislation  wliich  has  finally  given 
definite  direction  is  of  later  days  than  the  com- 
mission that  first  investigated  and  now  directs 
the  process  required  by  the  law.  Some  facts  as 
to  the  author  thereof  are  of  interest. 

Representative  Charles  Curtis,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  Representa- 
tive of  the  First  Kansas  District,  is  of  Indian 
descent,  his  mother  being  a  quarter-blood  Kaw 
Indian,  a  tribe  now  almost  extinct,  but  which 
once  claimed  a  large  proportion  of  eastern  and 
central  Kansas,  and  from  whom  the  United 
States  purchased  all  the  areas  whereon,  be- 
tween 1830  and  1850,  were  settled  the  remainder 
of  such  once  great  tribes  as  the  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  Sac  and  Fox,  Peorias, 
Ottawas,  Wyandottes,  and  others,  who  had  held 
the  vast  region  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  He  is  a  lawyer,  re- 
siding in  Topeka,  and  is — unless  John  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  had  Indian  blood  in  him,  as  has  been 
reported — the  only  man  of  his  race  who  has  held 
a  seat  in  Congress.  Colonel  Boudinot,  a  Cherokee 
half-breed,  was  admitted  as  Delegate  to  the  first 
Confederate  Congress.  Eli  Parker,  once  heredi- 
tary chief  of  the  Senecas,  and  a  full- blood,  served 
on  General  Grant's  staff  and  as  his  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

Under  the  Curtis  act  the  work  of  allotment 
etc.,  was  expected  to  be  closed  by  January  1,  1901 
The  time  will  be  extended  somewhat.  The  com 
mission  is  presided  over  by  ex -Senator  Dawes 
and  consists,  besides  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Messrs.  Fair 
Bixby,  Thomas  B.  Needles,  and  C.  R.  Brecken 
ridge,  the  last-named  gentleman  being  the  only 
change  made  since  the  commission  began  its  work, 
in  1893.  Its  labors  have  been  arduous  and 
constant,  by  way  of  investigation  and  travel,  the 
taking  of  testimony — with  continued  need  of 
diplomatic  skill — a  vast  amount  of  clerical  work, 
and  lately  the  direction  or  supervision  of  a  large 
corps  of  topographers  and  their  assistants,  de- 
tailed from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
The  secretary,  Allison  L.  Ainsworth,  is  a  most 
efficient  officer,  as  well  as  a  gentleman  of  fine 
talents,  both  artistic  and  literary.  Over  three 
hundred  persons  are  now  engaged  in  the  work. 
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The  entire  cost  has  reached  about  $1,000,000, 
ami  before  it  is  fully  completed  probably  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  more  will  be  required.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  commissioners  are  $5,000  each  per 
year,  or  $200,000  for  the  eight  years  engaged. 
Their  travel  and  other  expenses  have  been  half 
as  much  more.  The  remainder  has  been  used 
for  clerical  labor  and  field  work,  about  two-thirds 
1  laving  been  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
vear. 

The  work  already  accomplished  and  to  be 
achieved  can  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

{(i)  The  partial,  yet  to  be  final,  abolition  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  local  governments. 

ih)  The  segregation  of  their  lands  by  survey, 
etc. 

(c)  The  enrollment  of  all  Indians  and  freed 
persons,  and  the  passing  upon  the  claims  made. 

((/)  The  survey  and  allotment  to  individuals  of 
nearly  twenty  million  acres  of  land. 

(e)  The  making  of  conditions  which  'insure 
peace,  recognize  the  '<  intruder,"  and  establish 
law  and  order. 

(/)  The  creation  of  municipal  government,  as 
the  beginning  of  civil  institutions. 

iy)  The  founding  of  a  system  of  public  schools. 

Ut)  The  prevention  of  Indian  pauperism  during 
a  reasonable  period  of  change.  The  protection, 
also,  of  annuity  and  other  funds,  and  of  such 
property  as  coal  lands,  etc.,  as  shall  remain  of 
joint  interest,  and  its  disposition  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  original  wrongs  done, 
and  the  writer's  conviction — founded,  too,  on 
forty  years  of  knowledge  of  their  conditions — is 
that  they  are  many  and  flagrant :  the  conviction 
has  grown  strong  from  recent  observation  as  well 
as  former  deduction,  that  the  present  policy  offers 
the  only  reasonable  and  equitable  settlement  of 
existing  affairs. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    INTERMARRIAGE. 

By  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  under  the  sub- 
sequently passed  Curtis  Act,  white  persons  who 
had  intermarried  with  Indian  women  and  taken 
their  residence  in  the  nation  to  which  the  wives 
belong,  by  or  before  the  year  1880,  were  accepted 
without  question  as  Indian  citizens,  entitled  to 
all  the  benefits  accruing  to  such, — as  land  allot- 
ments and  national  funds.  But  white  males  in- 
termarried after  1880  are  required,  on  application 
for  enrollment  by  tlie  Dawes  Commission,  to  pre- 
sent the  marriage  license,  with  the  certificate  of 
marriage  or  a  duly  attested  copy  thereof.  The 
intermarried  white  woman  is  also  required  to 
present  her  marriage  certificate,  or  proper  proof 
of  its  having  been  issued.  The  total  of  such  in- 
termarriages was,  at  the  close  of  1898,  2,075,  of 


which  1,212  were  with  Choctaws.  With  regard 
to  the  issue  of  said  marriages,  a  statement  of  the 
procedure  had  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  being  sub- 
stantially similar  to  that  followed  in  the  other  four, 
will  be  sufiBciently  explicit.  The  roll  made  in  1896 
is  the  underlying  or  test  one.  Children  whose 
names  are  borne  thereon  are  in  good  standing, 
and  it  necessarily  included  all  the  offspring  up  to 
date  of  marriages  before  1880,  and  of  marriages 
proven  to  have  been  contracted  in  or  before  1895, 
but  after  the  year  first  named.  The  mothers  of 
mixed -blood  children  are  required  to  make  affida- 
vits as  to  birth  and  names  of  children,  with  at- 
testation also  of  doctor  and  midwife,  or  other 
attendant  on  the  accouchement. 

NEGROES    ONCE    HELD    AS    SLAVES    BY    INDIANS. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Indian  (colored)  freed 
people  (that  is,  persons  once  held  as  slaves,  or 
their  descendants)  is  still  in  progress.  The 
commission's  rules  and  the  Curtis  law  provide, 
however,  for  the  fair  setting  aside  of  enough 
land  in  each  nation,  to  equitably  satisfy  these 
claims  on  behalf  of  such  remaining  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  the  Indian  Territory  and  on  the  lands  of 
the  nations  wherewith  their  parents  were  con- 
nected. The  treaty  of  1866  also  provided  for  a 
considerable  number  of  *'  free  persons  of  color," 
who  were  brought  with  them  from  the  original 
homes  of  the  Indian  nations.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  this  class  were  identified  with  the  Creeks, 
Cherokees,  and  Seminoles  ;  very  few,  if  any, 
being  identified  with  the  Choctaws  or  Chicka- 
saws,  both  of  whom  were  markedly  exclusive 
and  proslavery  in  feeling. 

Four  of  the  nations  were  slave- holding  in 
their  old  habitats,  a  practice  which  grew  up 
only  after  their  consociation  with  the  whites  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  In  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina,  the  Cherokees  do  not 
appear  to  have  held  chattel  slaves  to  any  marked 
extent.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  Seminoles  ever 
did  ;  and  if  any  were  so  held  by  them  before  the 
Civil  War,  they  were  acquired  after  leaving 
Florida. 

In  the  earliest  volunteer  colored  and  the 
Indian  home  regiments  organized  in  Kansas 
during  1862  and  1863,  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  Cherokee  and  Creek  negroes,  with  a 
smaller  number  of  fugitive  slaves  from  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  owners,  but  none  in  the  com- 
panies of  Seminoles  who  were  mustered  among 
the  Union  forces  of  color,  red,  brown,  or  black. 

EX- CONFEDERATE    INDIANS. 

In  1866,  when  the  relations  of  these  nations 
and  tribes  to  the  general  Government  were  read- 
justed,  after   the  violent  wrenching  the  Civil 
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War  had  given  them,  it  was  decided,  against 
strenuous  oi ejections  by  a  large  part  of  the  l7nion 
or  full-blood  Indians,  that  the  ConfederaU^  In- 
dians should  be  restored  to  their  full  place  in  the 
Five  Nations.  Having  violated  all  treaty  obli- 
gations by  their  adhesion  to  the  Confederacy, 
this  decision  was  as  generous  then  in  spirit,  as  it 
has  since  been  shown  to  have  been  wisely  provi- 
dent, in  preventing  trouble  and  disorder.  And 
it  was  also  provided  that  the  former  slave  and 
resident  free  people  of  color  should  be  in  part 
incorporated,  at  least  so  far  as  their  right  to  school 
and  other  benefits  was  concerned,  and  to  a  share  in 
the  use  of  the  tribal  lands.  In  no  case,  however, 
were  they  made  full  participants.  But  they 
were  protected  and  provided  for.  They  have 
grown  and  multiplied.  About  6,000  in  1866, 
they  are  now  estimated  at  15,000.  The  Creeks 
and  Serainoles  accepted  this  policy  squarely  ;  the 
Cherokees,  fairly  ;  the  Choctaws,  reluctantly, 
while  the  Chickasaws  have  resisted  grudgingly 
to  the  present  hour,  seeking  in  years  past  to 
drive  them  out,  and  now  are  consenting  only 
perforce  to  a  judicial  settlement.  Yet,  the 
Chickasaws  contain  even  now  a  lai'ger  pro- 
portion of  full- bloods  than  any  other  of  their 
related  communities.  Originally  from  Missis- 
sippi, they  were  always  under  marked  Southern 
influences,  and  they  form  quite  a  planter  -  like 
people. 


DOUBTFUL    *' CLAIMS. 


»i 


Among  the  most  remarkable  documents  ema- 
nating from  Indian  sources  during  the  past  ten 
years  of  controversy  must  be  reckoned  a  recent 
message  of  Governor  Johnston  to  the  Chickasaw 
National  Council.  It  is  directed  against  a  move- 
ment to  force  the  recognition  of  property  rights  as 
intermarried  Indian  citizens  of  some  6,000  claim- 
ants, whose  cases  are  before  the  United  States 
(territorial)  courts,  but  who  have  not  been  ''  law- 
fully admitted  under  tlie  act  of  June  10,  1896." 
•It  is  expressly  stated  by  the  Chickasaw  ex- 
ecutive that  the  Dawes  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  federal  courts  and  judges,  are  in  no  sense 
responsible  for  this  **  claims"  conspiracy.  It 
seems  on  the  face,  and  probably  is  in  fact,  to  be 
very  much  like  the  constant  efforts  of  *' at- 
torneys" to  work  up  doubtful  or  fraudulent  pen- 
sion cases. 

The  Dawes  Commission  and  Indian  agents'  re- 
ports will  show,  however,  that  the  winnowing  of 
cases  h€«  been  done,  and  it  has  effectively  identi- 
fied the  bona  fide  claimants.  The  present  crop 
of  *< court  people"  is  made  up  mainly  of  resi- 
dents of  Texas  and  Arkansas  who  imagine  or 
claim  that  they  possess  Indian  blood.  Governor 
Johnston   calls  upon  the  Chickasaw  Council  to 


take  measures  at  once  for  an  early  and  energetic 
appeal  to  Congress  to  prevent  the  annoyances  and 
delays  these  alleged  claims  produce,  and  to  pi'e- 
vent  by  further  prohil)itory  legislation  their  pos- 
sible consummation.  The  importance  of  such 
action  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  homestead  land  alone  that  will  be  involved, 
would,  at  240  acres  per  capita,  require  at  least 
1,440,000  acres,  which,  at  a  valuation  of  ten  dol- 
lars rental  per  acre,  inight,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years,  have  a  nuxrket  value  of  ^20.240,000. 
These  doulitful  claims  arc;  certainly  worth  resist- 
ing. 

INDIAN    SYSTEMS    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

Before  the  '•  Atoka"  agreement  of  1898,  made 
with  the  Clioctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  the 
Dawes  Commission  had  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a 
definite  limit  the  existing  administration  of  the 
other  three  organized  communities,  with  their 
elaborate  paraphernalia  of  governors,  judges,  leg- 
islatu7*es,  and  subordinate  staffs.  What  is  sub- 
stituted for  them  is,  as  to  the  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
and  Seminoles,  a  property  trustee  system,  super- 
vised bv  the  federal  officials.  The  other  two  re- 
tain  their  forms  of  government  until  1903  ;  but 
in  all  matters  that  can  be  racially  affected,  the 
Indian  agent  will  be  tlie  official  intermediary.  The 
study  of  the  Indian  governments  is  one  of  decided 
sociological  interest,  but  cannot  be  discussed  in 
this  paper.  The  administration  was  triune  in  its 
division,  like  our  own.  Three  of  the  nations 
termed  their  executives,  governors  ;  the  other 
two  kept  the  racial  title  of  chief.  Each  of  them 
had  a  supreme  or  superior  court,  district  ones 
also,  with  marshal  and  sheiriffs.  Counties  ex- 
isted, and  justices  of  the  peace  were  found. 
Lawyers.  •*  native  and  to  the  manner  born,"  are 
numerous,  and  many  are  able  also.  The  legisla- 
tures were  dual  in  form,  sitting  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months,  as  a  rule,  and  elections  hehl  every 
one  or  two  years.  The  native  tongues  were  gen- 
erally used,  and  the  volume  of  laws  grew  large. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  there  was  but  little 
trouble,  except  as  to  the  historical  feuds,  which 
resulted  from  enforced  removals.  In  each  na- 
tion, the  white,  part-breed,  and  proslavery  forces 
were  charged  with  complicity  in  removal.  The 
missionary  influence  was  also  divided,  the  Bap- 
tists generally  being  with  the  full -bloods,  and 
the  other  denominations  with  the  Southern 
forces.  The  division  ran  in  the  same  way  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  After  the  return  of  the 
Confederate  Indians,  in  1866,  the  mixed-bloods 
grew  strongest  and  generally  controlled  legisla- 
tion, until  about  1886,  when  the  full-bloods 
again  asserted  themselves.  Out  of  these  condi- 
tions lias  grown  the  present  policy. 
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In  this  evolution,  then,  the  incorporated 
towns — municipalities  independent  of  the  Indian 
life  and  laws — have  recently  had  a  potential  in- 
fluence. Indeed,  after  the  railroads  and  the  cattle 
industry, — wliich  were  at  one  time  more  spoliation 
than  enterprise, — these  towns  and  their  growth 
have  had  the  largest  share  in  producing  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  racial,  social,  and  economic 
life  that  for  thirty  years  has  been  seen  in  the 
Territory. 

METHODS    OF    TAXATION. 

The  vexed  question  of  "tribal"  taxation  has 
been  settled  for  all  interests  upon  the  decision 
reached,  that  the  charges  made  for  land  occupancy 
by  whites,  either  for  farming  or  business  pur- 
poses, are  not  to  be  regarded  as  ♦'  taxes,"  but  as 
''  rentals  "  or  "  permits,"  to  remain  on  the  lands 
of  Indian  owners.  These  per- capita  and  busi- 
ness payments  are,  nowever,  to  be  collected  by 
federal  agents  and  applied  to  school  purposes. 
They  include  a  head  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
year,  live  dollars  for  each  lawyer,  insurance 
agent,  doctor,  or  druggist,  cotton-gin,  sawmill, 
blacksmith  shop,  butalier,  restaurant,  and  other 
such  pursuits  ;  cotton  compress,  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  year,  and  merchants  one- half  of  1  per 
cent,  upon  the  average  value  of  stocks  the  year 
preceding.  The  circus  and  the  theater  have  to  pay 
also.  Cattle  feeding  on  Indian  lands  are  charged 
twenty -five  cents  per  head.  Most  of  these  im- 
posts will,  however,  soon  disappear,  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Territory  will  necessarily  be  done  with 
the  incorporated  towns,  and  they  are  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Indian  control,  as  the  land  so  used 
passes  from  them  under  present  legislation. 

TERRITORIAL    TOWNS. 

ne  largest  municipality  is  Ardmore,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Chickasaw  country.  It  is  close 
to  the  eastern  line  of  Oklahoma,  and  is  credited 
with  10,000  inhabitants.  Vinita,  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  is  the  first  town  touched  by  the  traveler 
from  the  North,  as  it  is  the  oldest  white  settlement, 
dating  back  to  the  early  seventies.  Caddo,  in  the 
Choctaw  country,  is  the  oldest  one  to  the  south- 
east. South  McAlester  (Choctaw)  is  a  dirtv, 
driving,  busy,  typical  frontier  town,  neither 
])leasant  to  the  eyes  nor  to  the  eel  of  those  who 
enter  it.  Hotel  accommodations  are  everywhere 
poor,  except  as  you  happen  occasionally  on  some 
old-fashioned  country  hostelry.  There  is  now 
a  fair  modern  hotel  at  Muscogee,  in  the  Creek 
country.  This  is  the  most  attractive  town  in 
the  Territory.  It  is  thriving  in  business,  and 
is  the  center,  too,  of  educational  life,  for  there 
are  no  less  than  four  quite  well-equipped  educar 
tional  institutions  aspiring  to  a  collegiate  charac- 


ter. They  are  the  result  of  missionary  efforts 
and  labors,  and  represent,  respectively,  the 
Baptist,  Methodist,  PresbyH^erian,  and  Catholic 
churches.  The  town  has  an  excellent  public 
school  and  a  large  and  most  creditable  building. 
It  has  a  large  edifice  devoted  to  the  federal 
courts,  and  several  handsome  business  blocks. 
McAlester  is  the  seat  of  the  Terrttorial  Supreme 
and  of  the  First  Judicial  District  couits,  but  it 
has  no  suitable  quarters  therefor,  though  at  pres- 
ent it  is  also  the  center  of  the  territorial  railroad 
system.  Its  sidewalks  were  almost  non-existent,  • 
and  its  roadway  a  complete  quagmire,  when  the 
writer  visited  it,  while  both  Muscogee  and  Vinita 
have  very  decent  roads  and  streets,  and  sidewalks, 
too,  that  do  not  endanger  one's  legs.  It  may 
seem  invidious  to  note  this  ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
leading  residents  in  the  two  places  last  named 
were  of  Western  and  Northern  antecedents,  and 
that  McAlester,  Caddo,  and  Ardmore  were  di- 
rected by  men  from  Southern  and  near-by  States, 
has  had  undoubtedly  a  marked  influence,  while 
the  obstacles  to  improvements  were  in  nowise 
different  in  any  one  of  the  other  places.  For 
years,  any  town  control  and  improvement  must 
have  been  largely  voluntary  ;  certainly  so  in  the 
latter  direction. 

EDUCATION. 

A  most  painful  feature  of  the  long  transition 
period,  with  its  crowding  increase  of  white  resi- 
dents, has  been  the  non-existence  of  a  free-school 
system  for  their  children.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
none  for  either  the  legal  or  non- legal  white  inhabi- 
tants. Of  the  former  class,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  or  so,  ihere  have  been  from  25,000  to  100,000, 
employed  by  the  Indian  farmers,  leasing  and  culti- 
vating lands  for  them,  working  in  the  coal  mines, 
on  the  railroads,  or  for  the  cattlemen  with  leased 
range  lands.  Each  of  the  five  nations  has  long 
maintained  schools  ;  the  Cherokees  beginning  as 
far  back  as  1804,  at  New  Etoka,  having  a  re- 
markable alphabet,  and  types,  with  presses,  etc. , 
before  or  as  early  as  their  removal  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
full-blood  Cherokee  Cadmus, — ^the  blacksmith, 
Se-quo-yah, — is  the  only  one  of  the  three  known 
makers  of  alpliabets  whose  inventive  genius  and 
action  are  matters  of  knowledge  and  not  of 
doubtful  ti-adition.  One  of  the  two  Yankee 
printers  who  set  the  first  Cherokee  type  is  still 
living  ('*  Story  of  the  Cherokee  Bible."  Ithaca, 
N.  y.:  George  E.  Foster.  1899).  Se-quo-yah 
himself  was  living  as  late  as  1^59.  Mr.  Fosters 
books  thereon  are  most  interesting. 

In  their  own  schools — which,  however,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  seem  to  have  progressed  of  late  years 
— they  have  always  been  ready  to  admit  white 
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children  within  their  settlements,  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee  of  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  month. 
Neighborhood  schools  were  generally  started  by 
a  teacher  collecting  a  small  number  of  native 
children,  when  the  tribal  authorities  would  rec- 
ognize the  need  and  pay,  under  their  laws,  a 
certain  small  pro-rata  sum  to  such  teacher, 
usually  a  young  white  man.  It  is  from  such 
kindly  adventures  that  many  of  the  intermar- 
riages have  proceeded.  The  white  children  were 
the  teacher's  bonus.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  that 
but  a  small  number  could  be  admitted.  The 
agitation  of  these  conditions,  with  the  inevitable 
decline  of  the  neighborhood  or  district  tribal 
school,  has  brought  about  a  transfer  of  control 
to  the  United  States  officials,  who  are  hereafter  to 
administer  the  trust  funds  of  the  future  of  all 
Indian  educational  action.  Provisions  in  the 
Curtis  act,  made  through  the  new  municipali- 
ties, and  the  reservation  of  a  moderate  school- 
land  endowment,  provide  also  for  the  creation  of 
a  public  common -school  system. 

The  total  school  population  of  the  Territory  is 
not  less  than  60,000,  three-fourths  of  which  are 
whites.  The  other  15,000  are  Indian  and  affili- 
ated children.  The  last  report  accessible  gives 
the  neighborhood  (Indian)  schools  in  the  five 
nations  at  365,  costing  for  the  year  |;1 13,880  to 
maintain.  Besides  these,  are  a  number  of  semi- 
naries and  high  schools  of  varying  character, 
and  costing  $225,824  in  all.  The  Indian  agent, 
through  the  school  superintendent,  reports  26 
boardmg  and  industrial  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  1,700  pupils,  a  staff  of  250  teach- 
ers, and  a  total  expenditure  of  1260,000.  The 
total  given,  then,  of  such  Indian  expenditures  is 
$559,704.  In  all  probability,  the  expenditures 
for  schools  and  institutions  directly  under  sec- 
tarian control  would  increase  this  to  $750,000. 
The  local,  industrial,  boarding,  academic,  and  col- 
legiate schools  are,  it  is  believed,  included.  The 
latter  is  the  result  chiefly  of  missionary  work. 
But  good  academic  and  special  schools  are  found 
in  each  of  the  five  nations.  The  time  was,  and 
within  the  writer's  cognizance,  when  such  schools 
were  superior  to  any  that  the  near-by  States 
could  (1856-66)  have  furnished.  A  considerable 
number  of  Indians  have  graduated,  at  community 
cost,  during  the  past  two-thirds  of  a  century  at 
such  institutions  as  Dartmouth  and  Princeton,  and 
in  the  colleges  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  Curtis  law — which  is  really  an  *'  enabling 
act "  for  the  new  territory  that  arises — has  pro- 
vided that  towns  maintain  free  schools  under 
certain  provisions  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the 
Statutes  of  A  rkansas.  Their  legal  existence  began 
in  June,  1898,  and  a  number  of  towns  have 
taken  action.     Paul's  Valley  in  the  Chickasaw 


and  Muscogee  in  the  Creek  nation  were  the  first 
to  organize.     The  first  one  had  400  scholars  in 

1899,  and  raised  1  per  cent,  on  a  personalty  of 
$355,000.  The  second  had  over  700  pupils,  with 
13  teachers,  and  spent  $5,000  on  building.     In 

1900,  12,000  town  children  were  reported  en- 
rolled with  an  attendance  of  7,206,  and  a  corps 
of  122  teachers.  The  anxiety  of  the  people  is 
seen  in  such  active  efforts,  and  the  clear  outlines 
of  an  efficient  common -school  system  are  already 
in  plain  sight.  The  superintendent  of  the 
*<  nation"  schools  is  an  officer  of  the  Interior 
Department,  and  his  work  has  greatly  grown  in 
importance  under  the  present  policy. 

RAILROAD    GRANTS. 

The  railroads  within  the  Territory  have  been 
uniformly  granted,  at  a  very  small  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  nations,  the  use  of  all  land  required 
for  route  and  track  purposes,  stations,  sidings, 
and  shops.  Complaint  has  been  made,  and 
justly  to  some  extent,  of  encroachments  for 
speculative  town -site  purposes.  Certainly,  all 
of  the  settlements  along  them  have  been  first 
made  by  railroad  manageiaent  for  the  needs  of 
employees  or  the  trade  that  traffic  developed. 
The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway,  which 
was  the  earliest  invader,  having  a  direct  north 
and  south  route  of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
and  with  branches  somewhat  over  five  hundred 
miles  within  the  Territory,  was  granted,  with  the 
right  of  way,  a  *  *  further  provision  that  if  these 
tribes  should  ever  cease  to  exist,  or  from  any 
other  cause  should  cease  to  occupy  their  Terri- 
tory, and  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  public 
domain,  in  that  event  this  road  should  be  entitled 
to  alternate  sections  ten  miles  wide  on  each  side 
of  its  [main]  track  the  entire  length  of  the 
Territory." 

The  corporation  contends  that  this  is  a  **  vested 
right,"  and  when  the  tribes  *<  cease  to  exist," 
from  any  cause  **to  exist,"  or  to  <' occupy"  the 
lands,  it  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  for  the 
United  States  to  do  such  things  as  shall  impair 
the  railroad's  claim.  Of  course,  the  allotment 
system  now  in  process  must  be  a  complete  bar- 
rier to  the  lands  becoming  part  of  the  <<  public 
domain."  Hence  the  charge  of  bad  faith  by  the 
United  States  that  the  corporation  now  makes. 
It  proposes  to  sue  in  equity  for  this  claim. 

The  present  mileage  is  some  1,700  miles. 
There  are  a  score  of  corporations,  but  the  chief 
operating  ones  are  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  &  Gulf  roads.  The  *»  Santa  F^  "  and 
**  Rock  Island"  enter  the  Territory  from  Okla- 
homa, passing  through  the  western  portion  of 
the   Chickasaw   country.     These   five  lines  will 
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practically  have  control,  as  the  others  are  allied 
with  them.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  passing 
that  the  inception  of  the  first  road  constructed, 
known  to  railroad  advertisers  as  the  **K.,  M. 
&  T."  or  <<  Katy-Did,"  came  from  Kansas,  and  a 
part  of  the  important  strife  which  made  it  a  free 
State.  1 1  was  part  of  the  eastern  business  interest 
that,  from  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  had 
constructed  and  then  controlled  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Quincy  &  Bur- 
lington systems.  Their  capital  was  on  the  side  of 
economic  freedom,  and  when  the  earlier  collision 
liad  passed,  it  entered  into  the  construction  of 
tlie  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  road,  westward  to  the 
Missouri,  from  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
then  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  thus  founding  the  great 
'^Sante  F^  "  system  with  its  more  than  8,000 
miles  of  track — in  many  respects  the  wisest- man- 
aged and  most  valuable  of  all  our  Western  rail- 
road corporations  and  plants.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  1857,  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  then  a  wealthy  inventor 
and  manufacturer  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
also  chairman  of  the  National  Kansas  Free  State 
Aid  Committee,  equipped  two  parties  for  a  rail- 
road-route reconnoissance  from  the  Kansas  River 
south  to  the  northern  border  of  Texas.  This 
writer  was  attached  to  one  of  these  parties  and 
practically  made  the  first  examination  of  the  route 
within  the  Indian  Territory,  that,  under  Robert 
S.  Stevens,  of  Kansas,  afterward  in  Congress 
from  a  New  York  district,  was,  when  the  Civil 
War  closed,  selected,  and  since  occupied  as  the 
''M.,  K.  &  T.  "  railroad. 

POPULATION    STATISTICS. 

Positive  returns  from  the  census  of  1900  are 
not  yet  accessible,  but  an  estimate  made  from  a 
careful  study  of  all  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion divides  the  population  as  follows  : 

Indian  citizens 68,500 

Colored  citizens 15,500 

Lawful  white  residents 150,000 

Others    permitted    pending   final    settle- 
ment   150,000 

884,000 

Note.— The  United  States  Census  of  1900  gives  the  total 
population  as  391,960  persons. 

A  statement  from  enumerators  who  have  been 
at  work  among  the  Chickasaws,  gives  the  chil- 
dren resident  in  that  area  at  25,000  in  round 
figures.  This,  at  the  ordinary  ratio  of  three  out 
of  five  persons,  will  give  a  total  of  75,000.  Prob- 
ably this  is  fair,  as  both  Indian  and  colored 
families  are  large,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  settled  whites  therein,  owing  to 
the  large  towns,  mines,  and  railroads  therein. 
At  the  same  rate  the  Choctaw  country  will  have 
25,000  residents,   the  Creeks  60,000,  the  Semi- 


noles  about  7,000,  the  Quapaw  Agency  section 
25,000,  and  the  Cherokees  118,000.  The  term 
*'  Indian  citizen,"  as  here  used,  is  meant  to  in- 
clude the  whites  whose  marriages  have  been 
recognized  by  enrollment. 

The  character  of  the  non- Indian  population  is 
a  matter  of  importance,  when  the  social-eco- 
nomic future  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
leaders  of  this  population  are  largely  from  the 
South,  and  especially  from  near-by  States.  Busi- 
ness men  are  of  all  types,  but  are  mainly  from 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Kansas.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  white  and  colored  workers  are  from 
the  same  States.  About  30,000  colored  per- 
sons reside  in  the  Territory,  besides  those  affili- 
ated with  the  Indians  proper.  Their  leaders  are 
unusually  shrewd  and  active  men,  and  push  wg- 
orously  for  both  business  and  public  places. 

LAND    ALLOTMENTS. 

These  coming  American  citizens,  then,  are  to 
enter  upon  their  new  life  with  some  remarkable 
advantages.  The  84,000  persons  will  each  hold 
in  his  or  her  own  right,  for  a  period  of  twenty - 
one  years,  or  till  1922,  a  homestead  that  cannot 
be  sold  or  taken  for  debt,  of  from  25  to  240 
acres,  or  an  average  of  over  100  acres  each.  That 
is,  the  Indian  homesteads  of  the  territory  will 
exceed  9,000,000  acres  in  all.  There  will  be 
at  least  1,000,000  more  acres  held  for  schools, 
churches,  mines,  railroads,  and  other  uses. 

The  entire  area  of  the  Territory  is  given  by  the 
Dawes  Commission  as  follows  : 


Trihes. 

Acres. 

Square 
MUes. 

Cherokees* 

5,061,351 
4,650,085 
6,688,000 
3,040,496 
375,000 
212,265 

7.861.00 

Dhlnka^awH 

7.282.00 

Choctaws. 

10,450.00 

Creeks 

4.750.75 

Seminoles 

586.00 

Quapaw  Agency+ 

331.41 

Totals 

19,906,096 

31.441.16 

*  Including  two  small  bodies  of  Dela wares  and  Shawnees. 
t  Eight  small  tribal  remnants. 

Homestead  allotments  for  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  are  the  largest — 240  acres  each  ;  for 
the  Creeks  they  are  160,  for  the  Cherokees  80, 
and  for  the  Seminoles  40  each.  This  is  the 
allotment  proper  for  the  Indians  and  their  white 
affiliates,  with  their  children,  as  enrolled  lawfully 
members  of  the  several  nations.  No  child  of 
either  race  is  to  be  enrolled  or  considered  tribal 
in  character  born  since  1898.  The  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  will  thus  retain  5,045,280  homestead 
acres  ;  their  colored  affiliates  will  finally  have  at 
least  178,000  acres.  Only  Indians  by  blood  share 
in  the  remaining  lands,  which  may  be  sold,  too, 
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by  the  holders  after  from  two  to  five  years.  This 
rule  is  the  same  in  all  the  nations.  There  will 
be  a  considerable  area  reserved  for  coal  and  other 
income-making  lands.  The  total  left  is  4,459,- 
004  acres,  about  200  acres  for  each  person.  This 
will  leave  some  252,000  acres  for  coal  land  and 
other  reserves.  The  Creeks  proper,  will  have 
1,645,400  acres  homestead  ;  their  colored  peo[)le, 
at  40  acres  each,  will  have  150,280  acres.  This 
will  leave  1,214,280  acres,  which,  allowing  for 
reserved  areas,  will  give  each  enrolled  Creek 
citizen  about  105  acres  for  sale.  The  enrolled 
Cherokee  citizens  will  receive  80  acres  each,  or  a 
homestead  area  of  2,430,880  acres.  The  freed - 
men's  allotments  will  be  160,000  acres,  making  a 
total  of  2,596,880  acres.  This  leaves  of  their 
lan^s  only  434,471  acres,  or  less  than  14  acres 
per  capita,  for  sale.  Practically,  these  people 
will  not  have  ten  acres  each  over  their  homestead 
lauds,  as  the  reservation  for  freed  people  will  re- 
quire nearly  136, 000  acres.  The  Seminole  home- 
stead area  will  take  about  150,000  acres,  and  they 
will  have,  approximately,  375  acres  each  for  sale. 

Adding  these  totals,  and  allowing  30  home- 
stead acres  each  for  2,000  Indians  on  the  Quapaw 
Agency  section,  or  60,000  in  all,  we  shall  have  a 
total  homestead  area  of  9,337,560  acres  for  the 
enrolled  Indian  citizens,  and  488,280  acres  for 
their  colored  affiliates — a  total  area  to  be  re- 
served from  sale  or  debt  seizure  for  twenty- one 
years  of  9,825,846  acres.  No  such  endowment 
has  ever  attended  the  competitive  community 
order  within  the  United  States.  If  we  allow  but 
five  dollars  per  acre  as  their  rental  value,  and 
capitalize  the  same  at  the  inalienable  total  c-f 
twenty-one  years,  we  shall  reasonably  have  a 
farm  value  of  $105  per  acre,  making  a  total  of 
$1,031,713,830 — for  the  next  half -gene  ration  an 
average  return  of  at  least  $150,000  per  year.  It 
may  reach  double  that  sum.  Besides  these  large 
sources  of  permanent  wealth,  they  have  the  income 
of  nearly  $10,000,000  in  United  States  funds. 

From  the  proceeds  alone  of  lands  sold  the  fol- 
lowing sums  are  invested,  and  the  general  Gov- 
ernment is  liable  under  ti'eaty  stipulations,  most 
of  the  large  sums  having  come  as  such  land  pay- 
ments. The  interest  is  usually  5  per  cent.  Sev- 
eral sums  are  included  which  bear  a  higher  rate  : 


Communities. 

All  United 
States  Lia- 
bilities. 

Annual  Inter- 
est and  Other 
Payments. 

C/herokees 

12,717,817.53 

l,209,ea5.66 

1,005,291.80 

2,019,513.89 

42,919.60 

$137,896.17 

(^hickasawa 

70,349.27 

Choctaws 

73,7?2.56 

Seminoles 

103,778.00 

For  small  tribes 

10,374.43 

Totals 

16,905,238.48 

$396,170.43 

According  to  the  figures  and  estimates  given, 
the  transactions  now  approaching  completion  in 
the  Indian  Territory  cover  an  addition  of  possible 
and  now  almost  un worked  wealth  to  the  national 
resources  of  at  least  a  potential  two  billions  of 
dollars. 

INDIAN    LANDLORDS. 

There  is  a  possible,  even  a  probable,  outlook 
from  the  conditions  existing  most  likely  to  arise 
in  this  Territory,  which,  however,  must  have  a 
strange  appearance  to  the  American  mind.  And 
that  is,  the  certain  creation  of  a  very  large  body 
of  Indian  landlords.  A  family  of  five  among 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  will  have  at  com- 
mand a  homestead  area  of  1,200,  the  Creek 
family  will  have  one  of  800,  the  Cherokee  400, 
and  the  Seminole  200  acres  each.  There  are  not 
to-day  100  Indian  farmers  in  the  Territory  who 
cultivate  or  utilize  directly  200  acres  each  per 
family.  Less  than  25  per  capita  or  about 
1,500,000  acres  will  cover  Indian  cultivation 
or  use.  Possibly,  they  may  utilize  for  graz- 
ing purposes  twice?  as  much  more,  or  an  average 
of  75  acres  per  head.  The  negroes  among  them 
are,  as  a  rule,  thrifty  farmers  ;  yet  they  are  not 
up  to  the  lev(il  of  those  in  the  central  belt  of  the 
South.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  at  least  seven 
of  the  nine  million  and  odd  homestead  acres  will 
be  rented  at  once  to  farm  cultivators.  There  are 
scores  of  thousands  awaiting  this  opportunity.  As 
none  of  the  other  nine  million  acres  allotted  can 
be  sold  under  two  years  from  January,  1901,  and 
in  the  greater  proportion  not  until  1906,  it  fol- 
lows that  these  lands  will  also  be  rented  by  their 
Indian  owners,  who  will  be,  as  a  rule,  far  more 
eager  to  make  a  small  income  without  much 
labor  than  they  will  be  to  achieve  moderate 
wealth  by  working  their  possessions  effectually. 
The  pressure  for  these  desirable  lands  will  be 
very  great,  so  that  tenants  for  small  farm  areas 
are  sure  to  be  abundant.  Within  five  years, 
then,  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  coun- 
try will  see  within  the  territory  where  Mr. 
Dawes  and  his  associates  have  worked  out  so  re- 
markable an  economic  change  already,  a  still 
more  significant  one,  thatof  a  race  of  comparatively 
shiftless  land  owners  having  at  least  200,000 
fifty -acre  farms,  cultivated  chiefly  by  white  ten- 
ants, under  their  control.  To-day  the  Indians  of 
the  reservations  are  the  most  extensive  lessors  of 
land  in  the  whole  Union.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Interior  T)e{)ai-tment  to  encourage  this  process  as 
a  long  step  toward  allotments  and  tribal  segrega- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is,  Imt  it  is  also  leading  to  a 
great  system  of  racial  landlordism  which,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  may  yet  produce  a  notable  de- 
gree of  friction,  economic  and  social. 
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THE    RELATION   OF  THE   FAMILY   DOCTOR  TO 
RECENT   PROGRESS   IN    MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


BY  AUGUSTUS  CAILLE.  M.D. 


DISCONTENT  permeates  the  spirit  of  the 
presdit  age,  and  the  medical  profession 
presents  no  exception  to  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  introductory  assertion.  The  time  was,  and 
it  is  within  the  memory  oi  many  of  lis,  when  the 
family  practition(»r  was  the  trusted  family  coun- 
selor m  all  matters  concerning  health  and  sick- 
ness. Before  the  advent  of  antisepsis  and  spe- 
cialism and  the  acceptance  of  the  germ-theory  in 
medicine,  every  mature  and  successful  practi- 
tioner was  the  authority  for  his  clientele.  Dis- 
ease was  looked  upon  as  a  visitation  of  Provi- 
dc^nce,  the  belief  in  the  virtues  of  drugs  and 
medicines  was  absolute,  and  surgery  was  brutal 
and  simple.  General  and  local  anaesthesia,  asep- 
sis and  antisepsis,  chemical  and  bacteriological 
research,  with  subsequent  therapeutics  on  en- 
tirely new  lines  (serum-  and  organo-therapy), 
have  opened  up  such  vast  diagnostic  and  thera- 
])eutic  possibilities  that  no  one  mind  can  grasp 
it  all. 

THE    RISE    OF    THE    SPECIALIST. 
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Anaesthesia  and  antisepsis  have  given  us  mod- 
ern surgeons  and  gynecologists.  The  introduc- 
tion of  cocaine  has  been  followed  by  a  rapid 
development  of  the  nose  and  throat  specialty, 
and  has  made  the  work  of  the  time-honored 
ophthalmologist  easier  ;  and  bacteriology  and 
chemical  research  have  given  to  all  other  depart- 
ments in  practice  a  complexity  of  terms  and  an 
avalanche  of  literature  which  have  completely 
swamped  the  all-round  medical  man,  and  make 
it  difficult  for  the  special  worker  in  medicine  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  events. 

(J wing  to  the  great  strides  which  practical  and 
theoretical  medicine  have  made  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  the  position  of  the  general  practitioner 
to-day  is  a  peculiar  one.  He  has  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  abreast  with  the  rapid  progress  in 
medicine  ;  any  young  specialist  feels  himself  his 
superior  in  his  particular  line,  and  in  o.ur  large 
cities,  among  the  wealthy  and  rich,  the  general 
practitioner  finds  himself  little  more  than  *<  master 
of  ceremonies," — the  diagnosis  and  treatment  ai'e 
furnished  by  the  various  consultants,  and  carried 
out  by  the  trained  nurse. 

These  matters  have  been  discussed  at  various 
times  and  from  divers  standpoints  ;  but  no  defi- 
nite and  precise  advice  has  been  formulated  for  tlie 


guidance  of  the  student,  or  prospective  student, 
or  young  practitioner,  who,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  study  of  medicine,  fails  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  great  difficulties  which  beset  him 
in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession. 

IS    THE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION    OVERCROWDED  ? 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  (before  analyzing 
the  future  prospects  of  the  family  practitioner)  to 
answer  the  question,  To  what  extent  shall  we  en- 
courage young  men  and  women  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  a  livelihood  ?  To  judge 
from  the  large  number  of  medical  men  who  are 
yearly  let  loose  upon  the  public,  it  would  appear 
that  medicine  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  promising 
field  for  reward,  in  fame  and  riches.  Such  an 
assumption  is,  however,  not  warranted  by  exist- 
ing conditions.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  inexorable,  and  we  may  have  an  overstocked 
profession  just  as  we  may  have  an  overstocked 
market  in  flour  or  cheese. 

For  the  past  ten  years  or  more,  the  medical 
profession  in  our  country  has  been  overcrowded, 
the  production  of  medical  men  has  been  far  ahead 
of  the  demand,  and,  although  an  increase  in  pop- 
ulation and  the  dropping  out  of  the  old  members 
of  our  profession  will  make  room  for  new-comers, 
there  will  certainly  not  be  room  for  all  who  are 
clamoring  for  admission  to  its  ranks.  To  my 
mind,  no  one  should  attempt  to  enter  upon  such 
a  career  without  a  thorough  appreciation  qf  the 
situation  which  confronts  him,  and  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  hard  work  and  drudgery  to  be  endured  by 
the  general  practitioner,  be  he  successful  or  not. 
(Competition  is  a  stern  master,  it  elevates  and  de- 
grades ;  and  the  position  of  the  medical  man 
who,  in  the  battle  of  life,  has  lowered  his  standard 
of  honesty  and  loses  his  self-respect  by  reason  of 
practices  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  and  a  true 
physician,  is  a  deplorable  one,  be  the  money 
reward  small  or  great. 

THE    FAMILY    DOCTOR. 

Let  us  now  briefly  discuss  the  question  : 
Js  there  a  place  in  society  for  the  family  practi- 
tioner^ and^  if  so,  under  what  precise  conditions  will 
he  he  in  demand  f 

Even  though  medical  men  should  in  the  future 
organize  on  a  cooperative  plan — with  tlie  various 
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specialties  grouped  around  an  able  general  con- 
sultant— I  firmly  believe  that  the  family  practi- 
tioner is  not  doomed  to  become  extinct,  and  that 
in  due  time  the  people  will  again  elevate  him  to 
the  position  of  trusted  family  counselor,  and  this 
opinion  I  hold  for  two  reasons,  principally. 

In  the  first  place,  many  intelligent  people,  even 
at  the  present  time,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  good  family 
practitioner,  have  refused  to  give  liim  up  and 
have  upheld  the  dignity  of  his  position  on  every 
occasion  where  the  counsel  and  services  of  a 
specialist  were  in  demand  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  public  has  already  experienced  the 
many  and  serious  drawbacks  of  an  indiscriminate 
consultation  with  immature  specialists,  whose 
advice,  if  followed,  has  in  many  instances  been 
bought  more  dearly  than  by  dollars  and  cents. 

Much  of  the  specialist's  operative  work  of  to- 
day is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  percentage  of  operative  work  is  ill- 
advised,  superfluous,  and  harmful,  and  as  soon 
as  the  more  intelligent  people  of  the  community 
realize  that  such  is  the  case,  they  will  again  turn 
for  advice  to  the  intelligent  family  practitioner  ; 
they  will  admit  him  again  to  the  inner  family 
council  and  tiiist  to  him  to  shield  them  from  the 
meddlesome  treatment  of  our  times,  and  to  deliver 
them  into  conservative  and  safe  hands.  And  if 
the  future  family  practitioner  is  to  regain  lost 
ground,  again  to  aspire  to  reach  that  plane  in  the 
practice  of  general  medicine  which  is  properly 
his,  and  again  to  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  his 
clientele,  it  must  be  through  his  own  individual 
efforts — by  educating  himself  to  become  a  diagnos- 
tician. In  view  of  the  complex  character  which 
is  a  feature  of  some  of  the  special  examinations, 
this  may  seem  a  herculean  task  ;  but  I  am  con- 
vince4  that  all  medical  men  who  are  fitted  by 
nature  and  proper  education  for  their  work  will 
in  reasonable  time  become  competent  diagnosti- 
cians, and  will  be  capable  of  formulating  precise 
indications  for  treatment,  provided  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  laboratory  and  bedside  instruction  be 
offered  and  sought,  and  provided  that  no  time 
be  wasted  experimenting  with  thousands  of  old 
and  new  and  useless  drugs  in  the  endeavor  to 
adapt  a  complex,  cumbersome,  and  largely 
superfluous  materia  medica  to  the  various  symp- 
toms of  acute  and  chronic  illness. 

QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    GENERAL    PRACTICE. 

If  I  understand  the  situation  correctly  the 
general  practitioner  must  be — 

1 .  Master  of  physical  diagnosis. 

2.  He  must  have  some  laboratory  training, 
particularly  if  he  practises  far  away  from  labora- 
tory facilities. 


3.  He  must  be  able  to  m^ke  a  local  or  re- 
gional examination,  employing  such  of  the  meth- 
ods of  specialists  as  have  become  general  prop- 
erty. 

4.  He  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  hygiene 
and  dietetics. 

5.  He  must  be  able  to  practise  minor  surgery, 
and  be  able  to  perform  emergency  operations. 

0.  Whenever  feasible,  obstetrical  cases  should 
not  1)0  handled  by  the  general  practitioner. 

1.  A  thorough  training  in  physical  diagnosis 
is  the  basis  of  a  successful  medical  career.  Once 
properly  learned,  it  is  never  forgotten  ;  and  as 
long  as  we  are  in  active  practice,  auscultation 
and  percussion  are,  and  should  be,  a  part  of  our 
daily  routine  work. 

2.  Of  quite  the  same  importance  is  the  local 
or  regional  examination.  The  specialist  soon  be- 
came deservedly  popular  because  he  educated 
himself  to  see  things  and  to  feel  things,  and  could 
tell  the  patient  what  was  normal  and  what  was 
abnormal. 

The  various  orifices  of  the  body  are  accessible 
to  the  finger  (touch),  or  by  means  of  simple  in- 
struments or  specula  they  are  accessible  to  sight; 
and  it  is  certainly  lack  of  energy  and  self-confi- 
dence if  the  general  practitioner  fails  to  make  use 
of  ordinary  local  examination  methods  which 
were  first  introduced  by  the  specialist,  but  have 
long  ago  become  public  property. 

The  intelligent  layman  will  understand  that  the 
family  doctor  may  not  be  prepared  for  a  thorough 
ophthalmoscopic  or  cystoscopic  examination  ;  but 
why  he  should  require  other  men  to  look  into  the 
mouth,  nose,  throat,  and  other  regions,  or  to 
siphon  out  the  stomach -contents  and  send  fluids 
and  blood  to  the  laboratory  for  examination,  is 
something  he  will  not  understand  ;  and  if  he 
finds  from  experience  that  for  local  examinations 
a  double  fee  will  be  entailed,  that  of  the  family 
doctor  and  that  of  the  specialist,  he  will  soon 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  may  as  well  go  to 
headquarters  at  once,  without  consulting  the 
family  doctor  at  all.  Things  are  very  different 
when  a  patient  is  sent  to  a  specialist  for  a  cor- 
roboration of  diagnosis  or  opinion.  Two  heads 
are  sometimes  better  than  one,  and  in  obscure  or 
serious  cases  a  medical  man  will  not  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  his  patient  if  he  requests  the  coun- 
sel or  services  of  a  professional  colleague. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  general  practi- 
tioner should  direct  his  energies  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis himself  J  and  to  formulate  precise  indications 
for  treatment.  His  patients  will  imderstand  that 
he  caimot  be  a  jack  of  all  trades  and  perform 
everytliing,  but  they  will  expect  him  to  make  a 
diagnosis  and  suggest  proper  treatment. 

Tliere  are  two  reasons  why  the  general  practi- 
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and  surgical  cases  longer  in  the  wards  of  a  city 
hospital  than  is  necessary.  Convalescents  need 
sunshine,  good  air,  exercise,  hydro  therapeutics, 
and  the  like.  Well-to-do  convalescents  go  to  the 
mountains  and  seashore  on  recovering  from  acute 
medical  or  surgical  disease.  It  would  cost  less  to 
treat  poor  convalescents  in  the  country,  and  give 
better  results.  The  tendency  to  erect  costly  and 
elaborate  hospital  buildings  in  the  city  is,  in 
many  instances,  a  concession  to  our  love  of  out- 
ward show  and  splendor. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  all  medical  men  should  start  as  gen- 
eral practitioners.  If,  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever, they  find  it  advisable  to  practise  a  specialty, 
they  will  be  more  generously  informed  and  bet- 
ter equipped  in  every  way  by  reason  of  years  of 
general  practice  and  experience.  I  predict  that 
the  successful  general  practitioner  of  the  future 
will  be  a  diagnostician,  sanitarian,  and  minor  sur- 
geon, and  will  develop  into  a  valuable  and  conserva- 
tive general  consultant. 


NATURE-STUDY   ON   THE   CORNELL   PLAN. 


BY  PROFESSOR  L.  H.   BAILEY. 
(Of  Cornell  University.) 


A  PREVAILING  tendency  in  education  is  to- 
wards nature  and  naturalness.  That  part 
of  the  movement  which  looks  to  things  afield  for 
its  inspiration  is  usually  known  as  nature-study. 
This  term  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  There 
is  no  uniform  body  of  principles  or  practice  in- 
cluded in  the  term.  The  greater  part  of  what  is 
called  nature-study  is  merely  easy  or  diluted 
science.  Another  part  of  it  is  sentimental  affec- 
tation. Between  the  two  should  lie  the  real  and 
I  rue  nature -study — that  which  opens  the  eyes  of 
the  child  to  see  nature  as.  it  is,  without  thought 
of  making  the  child  a  scientist,  and  without  the 
desire  to  teach  science  for  the  sake  of  science. 
The  nature-study  of  the  scientist  is  often  the 
mere  interpretation  of  scientific  fact  and  dis- 
covery ;  but  the  child  receives  this  knowledge 
second-hand,  and  what  it  receives  is  foreign  to 
its  own  experiences.  The  gist  of  such  teaching 
is  to  impart  knowledge,  but  tlu3  true  nature- 
teaching  seeks  rather  to  inspire  and  to  enlarge 
one's  sympathies  ;  mere  facts  are  secondary. 
Every  person  lives  always  in  an  environment : 
if  he  do  not  have  a  spontaneous  interest  in  that 
environment,  his  life  is  empty.  We  live  in  the 
midst  of  common  things. 

The  (>ornell  nature-study  movement  seeks  to 
improve  the  agricultural  condition.  It  wants  to 
interest  the  coming  man  in  his  natural  environ- 
ment, and  thereby  to  make  him  content  to  be  a 
countryman.  This  is  the  only  fundamental  solu- 
tion of  the  so-called  agricultural  question.  All 
things  hinge  on  the  intellectual  effort  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual. 

The  first  effort  was  to  teach  the  teacher  in  the 
rural  district  school  ;  but  this  teacher  is  hard  to 
reach.     She  is  removed  from  associations  and 


conventions.  She  is  the  teacher  of  least  experi- 
ence, and  frequently  of  least  ambition.  She  fol- 
lows. It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  leaders 
must  first  be  reached.  In  the  largest  cities  of 
New  York  State,  the  agitation  bore  its  first 
fruits.  The  country  places  are  now  taking  it  up. 
Before  the  movement  was  definitely  organized, 
many  rural  schools  were  visited.  The  teachers 
were  found  to  be  willing  to  introduce  a  little 
sprightliness  and  spontaneity  into  their  work,  but 
they  did  not  know  how.  They  wanted  subject- 
matter.  The  children  were  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  learning  something  that  had  relation 
to  their  lives. 

Readable  leaflets  were  prepared  on  living, 
teachable  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
teacher  this  subject-matter  and  the  point  of  view. 
It  was  not  desired  to  outline  methods,  for  meth- 
ods are  not  alive.  If  the  teacher  were  awak- 
ened and  were  given  the  facts,  the  teaching 
would  teach  itseli.  The  first  constituency  was 
secured  by  sending  an  instructor  or  lecturer  with 
the  State  teachers'  institutes, — for  the  State  De 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  kindly  made  this 
possible.  From  teacher  to  teacher  the  idea 
spread.  Now  17  leaflets  have  been  issued  and 
about  26,000  teachers  are  on  the  mailing-list  by 
their  own  request. 

The  leaflet  attempts  notliing  more  than  to  say 
something  concise  and  true  about  some  common 
thing,  and  to  say  it  in  a  way  that  will  interest 
the  reader.  The  point  of  view  is  the  reader 
rather  than  the  subject-matter.  The  leaflets  aim 
to  send  the  reader  to  nature,  not  to  record  scien- 
tific facts.  The  first  leaflet  was  entitled  **How 
a  Squash  Plant  Gets  Out  of  the  Seed."  A  bota- 
nist said  that  the  title  was  misleading  :  it  should 
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have  read,  *  *  How  the  Squash  Plant  Gets  Out  of 
Its  Integument."  Herein  is  the  very  core  of  the 
whole  movement :  it  stands  for  *<8eed,"  not  for 
**  integument." 

How  is  the  teacher  to  use  these  publications  ? 
As  he  will.  It  is  recommended  that  he  catch 
their  spirit,  and  then  set  the  pupils  to  work  on 
similar  problems.  It  is  not  designed  that  the 
matter  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  for 
then  there  is  danger  that  it  may  become  per- 
functory. Nature- study  should  supply  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  schoolroom.  Nor  is  it  enough 
that  the  leaflets  are  published  and  sent  to  appli- 
cants. They  are  followed  up  by  personal  cor- 
respondence and  advice.  A  leaflet  is  never  out 
of  date  if  it  is  worth  printing.  It  is  used  over 
and  over  again,  year  after  year,  and  becomes 
more  useful  the  longer  it  is  used. 

But  there  must  be  something  more  than  mere 
intellectual  assent  to  induce  the  teacher  to  take 
up  the  nature -work.  The  teacher  is  tired  and 
bram- weary  ;  but  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
given  to  plant  or  bird,  or  bug  or  brook,  enlivens 
the  whole  school  and  makes  the  eyes  sparkle. 
More  than  this,  the  subject  becomes  the  theme 
for  the  English  compositions,  and  one  of  the  bug- 
bears of  the  schoolroom  vanishes.  Writing  is  easy 
when  the  child  writes  naturally  of  what  it  knows. 

The  second  distinct  movement  in  this  nature - 
study  enterprise  was  the  organization  of  the  chil- 
dren into  what  are  called  Junior  Naturalist  clubs. 
Already  there  are  1,100  clubs,  with  a  total  en- 
rolled membership  of  over  30,000  children. 
The  idea  is  to  get  the  children  to  do  something 
for  themselves.  The  club  is  theirs.  The  teach- 
er is  asked  if  she  will  encourage  the  organiza- 
tion of  one  or  more  clubs  in  her  school.  She 
suggests  it  to  the  children  and  leaves  it  with 
them.  They  meet  and  organize,  and  send  the 
names  of  the  members  and  officers  to  the  Na- 
ture-Study Bureau,  at  Ithaca.  The  club  is  named 
by  its  members.  It  may  be  •*  The  Bright  Eyes," 
**The  Wide- Awakes,"  **The  Investigators,"  or 
named  for  the  village  or  the  teacher. 

Each  member  pays  dues  twice  each  month  ; 
this  payment  consists  of  an  essay  or  letter  on 
what  has  been  learned  of  nature -life.  This  pay- 
ment may  be  made  by  the  very  essay  which  the 
pupil  wrote  in  its  composition  period.  To  the 
home  office  they  come  by  the  hundreds,  and  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  write  as  they  think 
and  feel.  ** Corrected"  essays  are  not  desired. 
Each  payment  of  dues  is  checked  up  on  the 
member's  personal  card,  and  those  who  meet 
their  obligations  promptly  receive  a  neat  ''Junior 
Naturalist"  button. 

The  children  are  guided  in  what  they  are  to 
see.     There  is  published  a  '*  Junior  Naturalist 


Monthly,"  which  suggests  the  work  for  the  month. 
So  far  as  practicable,  these  monthlies  take  up 
the  topics  that  have  been  expounded  in  more 
detail  in  the  teacher's  leaflets ;  for  the  teacher 
thereby  is  brought  into  more  intimate  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  children.  The  monthly  lesson 
may  be  on  seed -travelers,  birds  and  bird -houses, 
an  insect,  a  plant,  a  toad,  a  spring  brook,  or  other 
practicable  and  vital  topic. 

In  this  *' Junior  Naturalist"  work,  the  teach- 
er has  only  a  supervisory  interest.  She  is  not 
asked  to  take  up  new  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  children  manage  their  own  affairs.  A  most 
gratifying  result  of  the  Junior  Naturalist  enter- 
prise is  the  aid  that  it  renders  in  school  disci- 
pline. Naturally,  the  members  have  pride  in 
their  club  and  its  standing.  The  club  has  meet- 
ings, as  a  rule,  and  discusses  the  lessons.  It  is 
conducted  on  parliamentary  principles.  Teach- 
ers are  beginning  to  testify  to  the  disciplinary 
value  of  the  children's  clubs,  and  to  suggest  that 
instructions  in  ** rules  of  order"  be  made  a  part 
of  the  work.  By  appealing  to  the  club  spirit, 
the  teacher  is  able  to  improve  the  morale  of 
the  school  without  conscious  effort  on  her  part ; 
and  the  main  purpose  of  the  movement — to 
quicken  the  pupil's  interest  in  the  things  with 
which  he  lives — is  forwarded  at  the  same  time. 

The  immediate  correspondence  with  the  Junior 
Naturalists  is  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  and 
sympathetic  man  of  affairs,  who  is  known  to  the 
30,000  children  as  *<  Uncle  John."  To  him 
they  may  write  with  confidence  and  freedom  ; 
and  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  is  regarded  as 
an  experience.  A  useful  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  encouragement  of  correspondence  between 
widely  separated  clubs.  The  letters  or  dues  of 
a  city  club  may  be  exchanged  with  those  of  a 
country  club.  Some  of  the  dues  take  the  form 
of  drawing-work,  which  may  have  been  a  part 
of  the  regular  drawing  period  of  the  school- 
room. These  drawings  are  useful  for  exchange. 
The  drawings  of  leaves  and  of  **Jack  Frost" 
have  been  among  the  most  useful.  If  the 
monthly  lesson  is  on  **  Apple  Twigs,"  or  any 
other  topic  that  is  somewhat  foreign  to  the  city 
child's  life,  the  country  clubs  are  asked  to  col- 
lect specimens  and  to  send  them  to  their  city  cor- 
respondents. This  is  an  obligation  that  is  joy- 
fully rendered.  Although  this  nature-study 
movement  is  a  New  York  State  enterprise,  outside 
clubs  have  not  been  refused.  Some  of  these  clubs 
are  in  foreign  countries.  There  is  one  in  Egypt, 
and  another  in  Tasmania.  They  are  scattered 
over  the  Union.  This  wide  range  adds  greatly 
to  the  value  and  interest  of  correspondence  and 
interchange,  although  it  will  be  necessary  to  cur- 
tail the  outside  work  in  the  future. 
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THE  MEN  WHO  MADE  THE  BILLION-DOLLAR 

STEEL  TRUST. 

SKETCHES  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  presi- 
dent of  the  billion -dollar  steel  corporation, 
and  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  aggressive 
supremacy  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  brought 
tlie  trust  into  existence,  appear  in  the  April 
World's  Work.  Mr.  Schwab  is  at  thirty-nine 
the  head  of  the  greatest  corporation  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  At  eighteen  he  was  earning  his 
Jiving  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  at  Braddock, 
Pa.  Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich  proceeds  to  tell  how 
from  this  beginning  Mr.  Schwab  came  to  be  the 
great  steel- maker  and  financier  of  to-day. 

''  A  few  months  had  passed,  when  one  day  Mr. 
Jones,  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  hap- 
pened into  the  store,  and  tlie  boy  behind  the 
counter  surprised  him  by  asking  for  a  place. 
Mr.  Jones  thought  a  moment,  and  then  asked  ; 

"  '  Can  you  drive  spikes  ? ' 

"  '  r  can  drive  anything,'  said  the  boy.  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  the  weather-beaten 
stage  at  Loretto. 

"  *  At  a  dollar  a  day  ? ' 

''  'At  any  price.' 

"  And  so  he  began.  Six  dollars  a  week  was 
better  than  two  and  a  half,  his  grocery-store 
stipend,  and  it  was  an  opportunity.  In  six 
months  he  was  chief  of  the  engineering  corps 
with  which  he  had  begun  work.  Then  it  was 
that  he  ceased  being  '  Charlie '  and  became  Mr. 
Schwab.  From  that  time  his  story  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  one, — as  all  great  things  are  simple. 

' '  There  were  blast  furnaces  to  be  constructed, 
and  he  superintended  the  work.  The  rail-mill 
department  must  be  enlarged  :  he  enlarged  it 
until  it  had  the  largest  output  in  the  world. 
Competition  was  close,  there  must  .be  economy 
in  production,  and  he  made  improvements  which 
sent  the  Pittsburg  product  all  over  the  world, 
and,  with  the  late  Capt.  W.  R.  Jones,  developed 
the  famous  'metal  mixer,'  which  reduced  costs 
to  a  minimum.  In  1887,  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works  needed  a  new  superintendent,  and  Mr. 
Schwab  took  the  place.  Reconstruction  was 
needed,  and  he  made  the  plant  the  largest  of  its 
sort  in  the  world.  The  United  States  wanted 
armor- plate,  and  after  long  experiment  and  over 
many  obstacles,  he  gave  it  to  them.  Captain 
Jones  died  in  1889,  and  Mr.  Schwab  went  back 
to  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works  as  superintendent, 
only  to  lake  control  of  both  the  Homestead  and 
Thomson  works  in  1892.  Mr.  Carnegie,  find- 
ing, as  he  said,  *  a   young  genius,'  soon   made 


him  a  partner.  The  young  man  had  worked  and 
learned  and  bided  his  time.  In  1896  he  became 
its  president,  being  preferred  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  an  older  official,  when  it  became  a  matter  of 
choice  ;  and  now  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  stepped 
out  and  the  greater  steel  company  has  been  con- 
summated, Mr.  Schwab  is  its  president  and  active 
head." 

Mr.  Schwab  is  described  as  an  indefatigable 
and  thorough  worker.  He  inspects  some  part  of 
the  works  early  every  morning,  in  time  to  be  in 
his  office  at  10.  Then  the  day  moves  along  like 
clockwork,  with  every  inquiry  and  every  detail 
scrupulously  attended  to.  There  are  conferences 
with  heads  of  departments,  and  Mr.  Schwab  per- 
sonally inspects  the  entire  works  during  each 
week. 

HOW    ANDREW    CARNEGIE    WON    HIS    WAY. 

Mr.  Henry  Wysham  Lanier  gives  some  inter- 
esting details  of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  whom  Mr.  Morgan  calls  the  richest 
man  in  the  world.  While  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
is  not  a  member  of  the  great  steel  trust,  he  was 
in  a  negative  sense  perhaps  its  most  important 
promoter,  as  it  was  his  aggressive  action  in  his 
position  as  a  steel- maker  which  made  it  almost  a 
necessity  that  the  great  combination  should  be 
formed.  Mr.  Carnegie's  father,  a  Scotch  weaver, 
brought  his  family  to  America  in  1848,  and  soon 
after,  Andrew  Carnegie  got  a  job  as  a  bobbin- 
boy  in  a  steam  cotton  factory.  In  less  than  a 
year  he  had  been  taken  from  the  factory  by  one 
who  had  noticed  the  boy,  and  in  the  new  works 
he  learned  how  to  run  an  engine  and  was  pro- 
moted to  this  work,  his  salary  of  20  cents  a  day 
not  being  increased  until  he  did  clerical  work  for 
his  employer  as  well — for  he  had  some  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  and  wrote  a  good  hand. 

Then  he  became  a  telegraph  messenger  boy. 
His  father  died,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  An- 
drew was  the  sole  support  of  his  mother  and 
younger  brother.  He  began  to  learn  telegraphy, 
became  an  expert,  and  earned  $25  a  month,  which 
he  supplemented  by  copying  telegraphic  news  for 
the  daily  papers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  employed  him  as 
an  operator,  and  the  boy  came  under  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Scott,  the  superintendent  of  his  division. 
This  kind-hearted  gentleman,  who  finally  became 
president  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  . 
gave  young  Carnegie  a  chance  to  buy  ten  shares  > 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  and  his  mother 
mortgaged  their  house  to  give  the  boy  a  chance. 
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Carnegie  became  a  picked  man  as  a  train-dis- 
patcher. Colonel  Scott  selected  him  for  his  sec- 
retary, and  when  he  liimself  advanced  to  the 
vice-presidency,  Carnegie  was  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania's  western  division. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Carnegie  acted  as  super- 
intendent of  the  military  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines  under  his  constant  friend.  Colonel  Scott,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  '^  His  expert  knowl- 
edge, indomitable  courage,  and  energy  made 
hira  invaluable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
third  man  wounded  on  the  Union  side  (being  in- 
jured while  trying  to  free  the  track  into  Wash- 
ington from  obstructing  wires)  ;  he  did  yeoman's 
service  at  Bull  Run  ;  and  he  overworked  himself 
so  pitilessly  that  his  health  broke  down,  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  abroad  for  the  winter. 

'*But  the  man  had  not  yet  struck  his  true  vo- 
cation. That  came  presently,  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  wooden  bridges  universally  used 
at  that  time.  The  Pennsylvania  road  was  experi- 
menting  with  a  cast-iron  bridge.  Young  Carne- 
gie— he  was  still  under  twenty-five — grasped  the 
situation  with  one  of  the  sudden  inspirations  that 
characterize  his  forceful  intellect.  The  day  of 
the  wooden  bridge  was  past ;  the  iron  structure 
must  supersede  it.  Some  men  might  have 
stopped  there.  Andrew  Carnegie  went  out  and 
formed  a  company  to  build  iron  bridges. 

*<He  had  to  raise  twelve  hundred  and  fiftv 
dollars,  but  he  had  behind  him  the  confidence  of 
a  Pittsburg  banker,  and  this  prove(i  easy.  So 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  came  into  being. 

**From  this  time  on,  the  name  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  inseparably  associated  with  that  as- 
tonishing development  of  American  iron  and 
steel  which  is  among  the  modern  wonders  of 
the  world.  The  Keystone  company  built  the 
first  great  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  ;  and  the 
Union  Iron  Mills  appeared  in  a  few  years  as  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  this  ramifying  industry. 
Then,  in  1868,  Mr.  Carnegie  went  to  England. 
The  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  rails  had 
lately  been  perfected.  The  English  railways 
were  replacing  their  iron  rails  with  steel  ones  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  English  manufacturers 
were  beginning  to  wliisper  to  each  other  that 
they  had  firm  grip  of  a  gigantic  revolutionizing 
idea.  The  young  Scotchman  went  back  to 
Pittsburg,  and  before  the  Englishmen  were  well 
aware  of  his  existence,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  steel  works  which  have  now  finally  beaten 
them  at  their  own  game.*' 

MR.    J.     PIERPONT    MORGAN,     THE    ORGANIZER    OF 

THE    TRUST. 

Mr.  Lindsay  Denison  tells  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
marvelously  constructive  mind  and  method,  and 


of  his  ways  of  work,  calling  him  the  most  mas- 
terful personality  in  the  country,  perhaps  in  the 
world.  This  month  Mr.  Morgan  has  completed 
two  of  the  greatest  transactions  in  the  history  of 
practical  affairs, — the  great  railroad  consolida- 
tion, giving  community-of-interest  control  of  all 
systems  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  of  trans-Pacific 
traffic  as  well,  and  the  making  of  the  United 
States  Steel  C'orporation. 

Mr.  Denison,  telling  how  Mr.  Morgan  works, 
says  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  finan- 
cier's time  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  anv  other 
man  in  the  world,  he  not  only  does  not  hedge 
himself  ab(;ut  with  **  guards,"  but  meets  per- 
sonally every  one  who  comes  to  see  him.  The 
visitor's  shrift  is  short,  however,  if  his  errand 
gives  him  no  riglit  to  take  up  Mr.  Morgan's  time. 
To  show  how  thorouglily,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Morgan  appreciates  the  business  economy  of  get- 
ting others  to  do  that  part  of  his  work  they  can 
properly  do,  Mr.  Denison  says  that  the  great  finan- 
cier himself  seldom  if  ever  signs  a  check. 

♦*  From  the  moment  he  reaches  his  office  in  the 
morning — he  is  nearly  always  in  his  oflBce  in  time 
to  hear  the  stock  ticker  signal  *  good -morning' 
— until  he  leaves  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
might  well  seem  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  the 
least  occupied  man  in  his  office.  He  walks  about 
among  the  desks,  glancing  over  his  clerk's  shoul- 
dei-s  at  the  books.  He  skims  through  the  pages 
of  a  railroad  report  or  a  bond  prospectus  or  a 
lawyer's  draft  of  a  railroad  reorganization  plan. 

''  But  all  his  apparent  aimlessness  of  supervision 
is  part  of  the  method  of  the  man.  He  knows 
every  set  of  books  on  the  shelves  as  well  as  the 
men  who  have  charge  of  them.  He  can  turn  at 
once  to  the  record  of  any  stage  of  any  transac- 
tion, past  or  present,  in  which  the  house  has  bad 
a  part.  He  is  probably  the  only  man  under  its 
roof  who  knows  everything  that  is  going  on  there. 

*♦  It  was  after  some  weeks  of  just  such  appar- 
ently aimless  wandering  about  his  offices  that 
Mr.  Morgan  called  his  partners  together  and  told 
them  that  he  had  bought  the  New  York  and 
Northern  Railroad,  and  had  sold  it  to  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  a  profit  that  would  seem  to  almost  any 
firm  in  Wail  Street  satisfactory  pay  for  a  year's 
labor.  Up  to  that  moment  not  one  of  his  part- 
ners had  known  of  the  transaction.  But  nearly 
every  one  of  them  had  done  something,  at  Mr. 
Morgan's  direction,  toward  bringing  the  matter 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  They  had  known 
that  some  business  of  importance  had  absorbed 
him  even  more  than  usual.  One  perhaps  had 
bought  a  block  of  stock ;  another  perhaps  had 
executed  a  masking  movement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  another  had  prepared 
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an  opinion  on  some  point  in  railroad  law  ;  but 
all  these  things  had  been  done  as  in  the  regular 
progress  of  the  firm's  business. 

"  Sometimes  several  great  reorganizations  have 
been  brought  about  almost  simultaaeously,  with 
one  or  more  partners  as  a  general  of  each  sepa- 
rate movement,  but  all  under  the  supervision  of 
tlie  chief  who  deals  in  railroads  as  small  mer- 
chants buy  small  wares.  Many  a  time  he  buys 
cheaply  things  which  are  unattractive  and  unsal- 
able ;  he  proves  their  soundness  and  sells  them 
again  dearly,  sometimes  to  the  very  customers 
from  whom  they  were  bought. 

"  From  the  days  in  ISfiU,  when  he  drove  tlie 
])uccaneers,  (jould  and  Fisk,  from  the  disabled 
Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  made  it 
again  a  self-sustaining  property,  Mr.  Morgan  has 
been  a  rebuilder  and  never  a  wrec^ker.  When 
his  hand  has  been  laid  upon  a  railroad,  useless 
(expenses  have  dropped  from  the  accounts,  bet- 
ter train  service  for  shippers  of  freight  and  for 
passenger  has  been  arranged,  the  danger  of  ac- 
ci  lien  La  has  been  lessened,  and  useless  competi- 
tion with  other  railroads  has  been  eliminated. 
Of  late  it  has  been  as  a  peacemaker  between 
quarrelsome  neighbors  that  he  has  been  pi'omi- 
nently  working.  It  has  always  been  one  of  his 
methods  of  restoring  and  promoting  prosperity, 
whether  in  railroad  or  in  other  interests.  When 
the  West  Shore  Railroad  was  committing  slow 
sui('i<le  and  was  doing  hurt  to  the  New  York 
Central  at  the  same  time,  it  was  Mr.  Morgan  who 
brought  them  under  one  management  and  thus 
restored  them  both  to  health.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  when  the  fight  for  ready  money  on 
the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had  sent  the  rate 
of  interest  up  to  an  abnormally  high  point,  Mr. 
Morgan  has  restored  healthy  conditions  by  an- 
nouncing that  all  the  r<*ady  money  that  he  had 
could  be  borrowed  at  a  normal  rate  of  interest. 
The  Enroi)eaii  acquaintance  and  financial  influ- 
ence which  he  inherited  from  his  father  and  ex- 
tentled  by  his  own  ability  aud  honesty  again  and 
again  have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure 
money  from  abroad  in  great  sums  at  critical 
times.  European  investors  in  American  securi- 
ties tliink  themselves  protected  against  loss  only 
when  they  have  taken  insurance  against  Mr. 
Morgan's  death.  This  fact  tells  the  story  of  a 
masterful  personality,  and  of  the  influence  that 
it  exerts  in  world-wide  financ<\" 

Although  Mr.  .\b)i'gan's  name  is  not  connected 
with  any  public  benefaction,  Mr.  Penison  states 
that  he  has  given  away  2j;.'>,()00,000  in  the  pa.st 
ten  years.  "Every  man  who  knows  the  great 
organizer  knows  of  many  generosities  great  and 
small  of  which  no  one  else  knows  except  himself 
and  the  giver." 


WHAT  THE  BILLION-DOLLAR  STEEL  TRUST 

MEANS. 

IN  the  April  Cosnioixdilan,  Mr.  John  Brisben 
Walker,  the  editor  of  that  magazine,  writes 
on  the  recent  formation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  under  the  title  **The  World's 
(Ireatest  Revolution."  Mr.  Walker  thinks  the 
event  of  the  world's  history  "  which  promises  to 
be  most  deeply  fraught  with  results  to  the  hu- 
man race "  was  the  combination  announced  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
papers  of  March  3  last. 

"  This  momentous  event  did  not  concern  itself 
with  princes  or  even  so-called  statesmen.  The 
world  on  the  third  dav  of  March,  1901,  had 
ceased  to  be  ruled  })y  such.  True,  there  were 
marionettes  still  figuring  in  Congress  and  as 
kings,  but  they  were  in  place  simply  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  world's  real  rulers — those  who 
control  the  concentrated  portion  of  the  money - 
supply.  The  words  *  OflBce  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.'  meant,  in  addition  to  the  great  wealth  of  the 
firm  itself,  the  financial  support  of  the  house  of 
Rothschild  ;  the  approval,  if  not  the'  active  co- 
operation, of  the  house  of  Rockefeller,  and  the 
direct  cooperation  of  the  Carnegie  and  other 
great  iron  industries. 

'  *  House  of  Rothschild  and  associated  banks 
and  industries,  one  thousand  millions. 

''House  of  Rockefeller  and  associated  banks 
and  industries,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

"J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  representing  iron  in- 
dustries and  associated  banks,  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty-four  millions. 

"Total,  three  thousand  and  four  millions  of 
dollars. 

'•Of  what  consequence  the  German  playing  at 
emperor,  or  the  king  who  recently  read  a  speech 
written  by  aninisters  under  dictation  from  the 
world  of  finance  ?  Even  the  Czar  of  Russia 
seems  a  feeble  make-believe  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  control  three  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  can  push  the  endless  buttons  which  carry 
their  signals  into  every  sort  of  mercantile  house, 
into  every  military  camp,  which  cause  every 
court  official  to  stand  alert,  and  can  even  produce 
the  profoundest  movements  in  the  Church  itself. 

"  Between  the  lines  of  this  advertisement, 
headed  '  Office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.^'  was  to 
be  read  a  proclamation,  tlius  • 

"  *  commkrctal  metropolis  of  the  world. 
"  <  Notice  to  the  Peoples  of  All  Landr  and 
Nationalities  : 

"  'The  old  competitive  system,  with  its  ruin- 
ous methods,  its  countless  duplications,  its  waste- 
fulness of  human  effort,  aud  its  relentless  business 
warfares,  is  hereby  abolished,  the  cliange  to  take 
effect   in   part    immediately,    and   in   whole   a$ 
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rapidly  as  the  details  can  hereafter  be  worked 
out. 

**'The  four  great  houses  controlling  the 
world's  visible  supply  of  money,  having  this  day 
agreed  to  act  in  unison  under  the  scheme  of  or- 
ganization outlined  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Morgan,  have 
invested  themselves  with  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  three  great  sources  by  which  tlie  public 
can  be  taxed — the  supply  of  ores,  the  working  of 
the  same  into  the  raw  products,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  the  same. 

"  '  The  business  public  will  perceive  at  a  glan(;e 
that  it  will  not  be  properly  safe  for  any  indi- 
vidual or  known  collection  of  individuals  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  right  to  antagonize  th(5 
organization  this  day  created  ;  and  notice  is 
hereby  given  that  these  commercial  territoi-ies 
must  not  be  trespassed  upon  or  invaded  without 
expectation  that  the  full  authority  vested  in  the 
organization  will  be  exercised. 

*'  *  The  houses  engaged  in  bringing  about  this 
organism  in  the  interests  of  the  world's  economy 
have  taken  to  themselves  such  increment  as  has 
seemed  proper  in  view  of  the  important  character 
of  the  service  rendered. 

"  *  Further,  the  bourses  of  the  world  will  please 
take  notice  that,  owing  to  the  immense  sums  of 
money  now  in  the  hands  of  the  organization, 
it  will  be  possible  to  force  speculation.  The 
banding  together  of  the  houses  of  Rothschild, 
Rockefeller,  Morgan,  and  Carnegie,  representing 
the  united  metal  and  transportation  interests, 
leaves  no  room  for  competition,  and  any  attempt 
in  this  direction  will  be  met  with  the  fate  which 
should  attach  to  an  effort  to  return  to  the  methods 
of  barbarism. 

*<  *  Finally,  it  is  our  intention  ultimately  to  take 
in  hand  the  smaller  industries  and  organize  them 
upon  a  scientific  basis  calculated  ti)  reduce  the 
waste  of  human  effort  to  a  minimum.' 

**  These  are  the  words  which  have  been  read 
by  every  fairly  intelligent  business  man  in  the 
advertisement  headed  '  Office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,'  and  nominally  concerning  itself  with  the 
exchange  of  certain  stocks.  Unlike  the  proclama- 
tions of  kings  and  princes,  no  man  will  be  found 
bold  enough  to  defy  its  orders.  From  March  3, 
1901,  the  entire  aspect  of  the  business  and  politi- 
cal world  will  be  changed.  Financial  ambitions 
will  quickly  render  themselves  subservient  to  this 
overruling  power.  The  futility  of  ])olitical  hopes 
which  do  not  attach  themselves  to  the  financial 
center  will  be  quickly  apparent." 

The  Consumer's  Interests  Protected. 

A  correspondent  having  put  the  question, 
<*\Vhat  protection  is  the  consumer  to  have  when 
the  whole  steel  industry  of  the  country  is  united 


in  one  concern?''  the  editor  of  Guntoii's  Maya 
zinc  replies  that  the  consumer  is  in   very  little 
danger  in  this  direction,  **  provided  the  Govern- 
ment will  see  to  it  that  the  gates  of  potential  com- 
petition are  kept  well  ajar. 

*'In  the  first  place,  if  the  combination  does 
not  really  give  any  economy  in  production,  it 
cannot  keep  out  competitors,  because  at  the  pres- 
ent basis  of  cost  there  are  many  small  concerns 
that  can  keep  in  business  at  fair  profits.  If  it 
attempts  to  reap  a  harvest  by  putting  up  the 
price  on  the  strength  of  having  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly, then  now  enterprises  will  at  once  come 
into  existences  because  of  the  largeness  of  the 
margin.  If  in  this  effort  it  should  put  the  price 
materially  above  the  price  abroad,  the  people 
will  promptly  demand  the  removal  of  all  pro- 
tection and  thus  let  in  the  full  force  of  foreign 
competition.  So  that,  in  reality,  there  is  no 
great  danger  to  the  consumer,  since  there  are  at 
least  three  potent  forces  that  stand  ready  to  go 
to  his  assistance  ;  but  there  is  great  jdanger  to 
the  investors  in  this  colossal  scheme  if  it  is  not 
based  on  a  sound  economic  foundation. " 


PROFESSOR  ELY'S  ARGUMENT  FOR  MUNICIPAL 

OWNERSHIP. 

THE  objection  to  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities  urged  in  this  country  more  fre- 
quently, and  perhaps  more  effectively,  than  any 
other  is  based  on  the  present  widespread  cor- 
ruption and  incompetency  in  our  city  govern- 
ments. Are  we  ready  to  turn  over  the  man- 
agement of  our  water,  light,  and  transportation 
services  to  men  whose  only  business  training  has 
been  acquired  in  the  *  *  trades  "  and  *  *  deals  "  of 
ward  politics  ?  To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer 
it.  The  advocate  of  municipal  ownership,  if  he 
admits  the  existence  of  this  corruption  and  in- 
competency,  must  at  least  show  how  it  can  be 
lessened  in  case  his  scheme  is  adopted  ;  but  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  last  word 
has  not  been  said  >vhen  the  objector  has  merely 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  city  councils,  as  at 
present  made  up,  are  inefficient  and  lacking  in  a 
due  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

The  line  of  argument  for  public  ownership 
that  begins  just  at  the  point  where  this  objection, 
leaves  off  is  well  illustrated  in  an  article  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  to  the  North 
Atncricitii  Reoiev)  for  Marcl).  This  article  freelv 
admits  that  the  men  now  generally  in  control  in 
our  city  councils  are  not  such  men  as  we  would 
desire  to  place  at  the  head  of  vast  business  in- 
terests. *'  Whether  or  not  they  are  morally  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  the  men  who  in  many  cases  are 
said  to  corruDt  them,  and  who  now  exercise  an 
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important  influence  in  the  management  of  pri- 
vately owned  public  utilities,  it  is  freely  conceded 
that  they  are  less  lit  for  the  conduct  of  important 
l)usinesses.  We  want  street  railways  managed 
bv  men  who  understand  the  street-railwav  busi- 
ness,  gas-works  managed  by  men  who  under- 
stand the  gas  business,  and  neither  class  of  en- 
terprises managed  by  men  whose  gifts  are  most 
conspicuous  in  the  partisan  manipulation  of  ward 
politics.  It  is  important  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  advocates  of  municipal  ownership 
do  not  call  in  question  the  fact  of  municipal  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency  in  the  management  of 
])ublic  business,  and  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
turn  over  the  management  of  public  utilities  to  a 
class  of  men  who  must  still  be  considered  typical 
in  the  municipal  council  of  the  great  American 
city." 

WOULD    PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    RAISE    THE    STANDARD 
OF    THE    PUBLIC    SERVICE  ? 

But  having  made  this  admission,  Professor  Ely 
proceeds  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  condi- 
tions described.  Two  important  questions  that 
he  raises  are  these  :  '*  Would  we  have  the  same 
class  of  men  in  our  common  councils  which  we 
now  find  there,  should  public  ownership  replace 
private  ownership  ?  "  and,  "  Is  it  true  that  private 
ownership  placets  in  office  and  keeps  in  office  some 
of  the  worst  municipal  wrong-doei*s  ?  "  The  dif- 
ficulties of  public  ownership  are  obvious  enough  ; 
they  are  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  The  real 
issue  is.  Would  not  these  difficulties  be  more 
easily  surmounted  than  the  evils  which  are  now 
endured  under  every  system  of  private  owner- 
ship ?     As  Professor  Ely  states  it : 

''  The  problem  in  the  case  of  public  ownership 
is  to  secure  men  of  talent  and  experience  to  con- 
duct these  enterprises,  and  keep  them  in  office 
during  good  behavior;  to  engaCge  men  for  all 
positions  on  the  basis  of  merit,  and,  while  retain- 
ing vast  armies  of  employees,  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation and  administrative  reforms  as  will  prevent 
employees  of  the  city,  engaged  in  furnishing  pub- 
lic utilities,  from  either  using  their  political  power 
fur  their  own  sellish  ends  or  from  being  used  for 
partisan  purposes.  This  implies,  on  the  part  of 
society,  an  appreciation  of  excellence  of  service, 
and  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  municipal  civil 
service.  Politicians  of  the  baser  sort,  and  all 
those  who  have  selfish  ends  to  be  gained  by  po- 
litical corruption,  will  work  against  such  reform. 
On  the  other  hand,  public  ownership  with  public 
operation  presents  the  issues  in  a  comparatively 
simple  form.  The  clarification  of  issues  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  strong  arguments  in  favor  of 
municipal  ownership.  Who  knows  to  what  ex- 
tent employees  on  the  street  railways  of  Balti- 


more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago  are 
appointed  through  the  influence  of  politicians  ? 
It  is  known,  however,  that  many  appointments 
are  made  througli  the  influence  of  politicians  of 
precisely  the  worst  sort.  It  is  furthermore  known 
that  these  corporations  are  now  generally  in  poli- 
tics. But,  because  the  corporations  furnishing 
these  public  utilities  are  owners  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  because  they  conduct  a  business  which 
is  only  quasi -public,  the  political  corruption  with 
which  they  are  connected  is  hidden  and  obscure, 
and  voters  are  confused  and  perplexed.  Public 
ownership  carries  home  to  every  one  the  impor- 
tance of  good  government,  and  arrays  on  the  side 
of  good  government  the  strong  classes  in  a  com- 
munity now  so  often  indifferent. 

"  Frequently,  men  who  are  powerful  in  a  com- 
munity, in  working  for  good  government,  work 
against,  rather  than  for,  their  own  private  inter- 
ests. It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  see  men  of 
wealth,  as  frequently  as  they  do,  turn  aside  from 
selfish  considerations  to  promote  measures  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  general  welfare.  But  can 
we  expect  this  kind  of  conduct  persistently  from 
the  great  majority  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  ex- 
pect it  ?  A  personal  allusion  is  sufficiently  in- 
structive to  warrant  reference  to  it.  When  the 
writer  had  invested  w^hat  was  for  him  a  consider- 
able sum  in  gas  stock,  he  tried  to  answer  for 
himself  this  question  :  As  an  owner  of  gas  stock, 
exactly  what  kind  of  a  municipal  government  do 
I  want  ?  The  government  of  the  city  in  which 
was  located  the  gas-works  in  which  the  writer 
was  interested  was  a  stench  in  tlie  nostrils  of  re- 
formers throughout  the  country  ;  but  he  could 
not  persuade  liimself  that  as  an  owner  of  gas 
stock  any  very  considerable  change  was  for  his 
interest.  The  city  government,  as  it  then  was, 
was  a  '  safe '  one,  and  the  result  of  a  change 
could  not  be  foretold." 

HOW    THE    TWO    SYSTEMS    DIFFER    IN    PRACTICE. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  steady  improvement 
of  government  with  the  increase  of  functions, 
Professor  Ely  cites  the  history  of  English  cities 
for  the  past  fifty  years  where  continual  expan- 
sion of  municipal  activity  has  accompanied  grad- 
ual extension  of  the  suffrage. 

The  conclusion  that  he  draws  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  extremists  among 
the  advocates  of  public  ownership  ;  for  he  prom- 
ises no  Utopia.  On  the  other  hand,  he  declares 
his  conviction  that  mistakes  and  wrong-doing 
must  be  expected  under  either  system.  Granted 
a  certain  demoralization  in  each  case,  and  a  cer- 
tain loss,  the  positive  advantage  of  public  owner- 
ship outlines  itself  as  follows  : 

*<  While  in  the  case  of  public  ownership  we 
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have  an  opporlunity  to  rocovcr  from  mistaken 
action,  in  tlie  case  of  ])rivate  ownership  mislakt^n 
and  wrong  action  isoftcMi  irretrieva])le  in  its  con- 
sequences. Take  tliecjise  of  New  ^'<»rk  Cily  as 
an  iUustration.  Jacob  Sharp  secured  a  fraiicliis(? 
for  the  Broadway  surface  railway  thnju^h  wliok'- 
sale  corruption,  and  was  sent  to  tlie  penitentiary. 
The  franchise,  however,  was  retaine<l  by  tliose 
into  whose  liands  it  f(»ll,  and  otlieis  liave  entered 
into  the  fruits  of  Ids  tlieft.  Un(h*r  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government,  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
stolen  goods  are  n^tained.  Tlie  franchisees  are 
retained,  and  llie  forgotten  millions  continue  to 
suffer,  because  tlieir  rights  have  not  been  ade- 
quately safeguarded.  With  the  other  ])olicy — 
namely,  that  of  i)ublic  ownersluj) — how  different 
would  be  the  result  ?  If  the  street  railways  were 
mismanaged,  or  tlieir  earnings  stolen,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  turn  out  the  municipal  plunderers. 
Too  many  overlook  what  is  distinctively  Ameri- 
can in  our  problem — namely,  our  constitutional 
system,  which  protects  franchise}  grants  when 
once  made,  and  renders  s(j  irretrievable  a  mis- 
taken policy,  provided  we  have  the  system  of 
private  ownership. 

<*Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  po- 
sition is  not  taken  by  the  present  writer  in  favor 
of  municipal  ownership  at  any  and  all  times,  and 
everywhere,  and  uncier  all  circumstances.  It 
must  come  in  the  right  way,  it  must  come  delib- 
erately, and  it  must  come  provided  with  adequate 
safeguards.  It  must  come  as  a  part  of  other 
movements,  especially  of  full  civil-service  reform. 
But  it  is  calculate<l  in  itself  to  promote  these 
other  reforms,  and  in  some  cases  municipal  own- 
ership will  be  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
that  full  civil-service  reform  which  is  so  sadlv 
needed." 

This  question  of  municipal  ownership,  like  all 
other  questions  of  social  action,  involves  the  so- 
cialization of  public  sentiment ;  it  thus  becomes 
a  question  of  social  psychology. 


COUNT  TOLSTOY  AT  HOME. 

IN  the  April  2}frChfri'\s\  the  TTon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  our  ambassador  to  Germany,  con- 
tributes some  excellent  reminiscences  of  the 
author  of  "  Anna  Karenina"  in  his  *'  Walks  and 
Talks  with  Tolstoy."  Mr.  White  })eginH  by  giv- 
ing an  account  of  one  of  Count  Tolstoy's  we(»kly 
receptions  at  his  house  in  M()scow\ 

**0n  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  I  went  wdth 
my  secretary  to  his  weekly  reception.  As  we 
entered  his  house,  on  the  outskirts  of  the"*  city, 
two  servants  in  evening  dress  came  forward,  re- 
moved our  fur  coats,  and  opened  the  door  into 
the  reception-room  of  the  mast<^r.      Then  came  a 


gi-eat  surprise.  Ilis  living-room  seemed  the  cabin 
of  a  Russian  peasant.  It  was  wainscoted  almost 
rud(dy,  furnished  very  simply,  and  there  came 
forward  to  meet  us  a  tall,  gaunt  Russian,  unmis 
takably  born  to  command,  yet  clad  as  a  peasant, 
his  hair  thrown  back  over  his  ears  on  either  side, 
his  blouse  kept  in  place  by  a  leathern  girdle,  his 
high  jack-boots  completing  the  costume.  This 
was  Tolstov. 

THK    MARTKK    AS    HOST. 

''Nothing  could  Ix^  more  kindly  than  liis 
greeting.  While  his  di-(?ss  was  that  of  a  peas- 
ant, his  b(?ariiig  was  the  very  opposite  ;  for  in- 
stead of  the  depressed,  demure,  hangdog  ex- 
pression of  the  average  muzhik,  his  manner, 
though  cordial,  was  dignified  and  impressive. 
Having  given  us  a  hearty  welcome,  he  made  us 
acquainted  with  various  other  guests.  Jt  wasa 
singular  assemblage  :  there  were  foreigners  in 
evening  dress,  Moscow  professors  in  any  dress 
thev  liked,  and  a  certain  number  of  voutlis,  evi- 
dently  disciples,  who.  though  clearly  not  of  the 
peasant  class,  wore?  the  peasant  costume.  I  ob- 
served them  with  much  interest,  but  certainly 
as  long  as  they  were  under  the  spell  of  the  mas- 
ter they  communicated  nothing  worth  preserv- 
ing ;  they  seemed  to  hav(^  '  the  contortions  of 
the  Sibyl  without  the  inspiration.' 

"  1  naturally  asked  to  be  presented  to  tlie  lady 
of  the  house,  and  the  count  escorted  me  through 
a  series  of  rooms  to  a  salon  furnished  much  like 
any  handsome  apartment  in  Paris  or  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  I  found  the  countess,  wdio,  with 
other  ladies,  all  in  full  evening  dress,  received 
ns  cordially.  This  siuhlen  transition  from  the 
peasant  cabin  of  the  master  to  the  sumptuous 
rooms  of  the  mistress  was  startling  :  it  seemed 
like  sccme-shifting  at  a  theater. 

**  After  some  friendly  talk,  all  returned  to  the 
rooms  of  the  master  of  the  house,  where  tea  was 
served  at  a  long  table  from  the  bubbling  brazen 
urn — the  samovar  ;  and  though  there  were  some 
twenty  or  thirty  guests,  nothing  could  be  more 
informal.  All  was  simple,  kindly,  and  unre- 
strained." 

ODD    NOTIONS    OP    AMERICAN     LITERATURK. 

Dr.  White  found  Count  Tolstoy  rather  gloomy 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Russian  peasants  in  the 
famine-stricken  districts.  The  count  has  come 
so  far  in  his  detestation  of  force  as  a  social  factor 
that  he  puts  policemen  and  soldiers  in  the  same 
category,  to  l>e  alike  abjured.  The  count  be- 
lieves, too,  that  literary  property  should  not  be 
held  any  more  than  any  other  form  of  property. 
He  will  not  protect  liis  right  to  receive  money  for 
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the  permission  to  print  a  book,  but  the  countess 
lias  in  some  way  secured  the  proceeds  of  his  copy- 
rights for  the  use  of  their  large  family.  Tolstoy 
<lid  not  seem  to  be  very  clear  in  his  knowledge  of 
American  literature.  He  liked  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Whittier,  Theodore  Parker,  and  William 
Llovd  Garrison,  and  knew  some  of  Howells' 
novels  ;  but  he  was  not  well  up  at  all  on  Lowell, 
;iiid  when  Dr.  Wliite  asked  him  who  in  his  opinion 
was  the  foremost  AnuM'ican  man  of  letters,  he 
mot  tlie  astonishing  reply  that  he  considered  Adin 
Ballon  the  first.  The  count  does  not  care  for 
travel,  though  Dr.  White  thinks  it  is  what  he 
most  needs, — at  any  rate,  what  it  leads  to  :  a 
healthy  observation  of  men,  and  a  comparison  of 
opinions  in  different  lands.  Dr.  White's  final 
opinion  of  Tolstoy  is  that  the  famous  Russian  is 
"one  of  the  most  sincere  and  devoted  men  alive 
— a  man  of  great  genius,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
very  deep  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures." 


YOUNG  ITALY'S  DEMAND  FOR  EDUCATION. 

THE  relation  between  the  criminality  of  a 
people  and  its  general  enlightenment  is 
not  always  ^'learly  brought  out  by  statistics.  The 
work  of  Italian  statisticians  in  the  investigation 
of  crime  in  their  country  has  gone  far,  how- 
ever, to  establish  such  a  relationship.  The  Ital- 
ians have  been  sensitive  of  the  notoriety  that 
their  nation  has  gained  as  a  hotbed  of  crimes  of 
violence.  It  has  become  customary  among  for- 
eigners to  speak  of  the  prevalence  of  homicide  in 
Italy  as  a  race  evil — as  if  it  were  a  tendency 
rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  the  population  and 
not  to  be  eradicated  by  such  measiHres  as  have 
proved  effective  among  other  peoples.  The  more 
progressive  Italian  statesmen  and  publicists  re- 
sent this  aspersion  on  their  race,  and  they  pro- 
duce statistics  to  show  that  in  those  parts  of  Italy 
which  have  come  most  directly  under  the  influ- 
cmce  of  such  civilizing  agencies  as  roads,  tele- 
graphs, newspapers,  commerce,  and  emigration 
there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number 
of  homicides.  If  this  has  come  about  without 
any  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  education  among  the 
masses,  how  much  more  might  be  accomplished, 
say  these  leaders,  if  the  state  would  but  follow 
the  example  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  not 
to  mention  the  United  States  and  Switzerland, 
in  providmg  an  adequate  system  of  public  in- 
struction. This  argument  is  forcibly  maintained 
in  an  article  contributed  to  the  March  Forum  by 
a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  Signor  Na- 
poleone  Colajanni,  who  sums  up  the  lessons  that 
lie  draws  from  the  statistics  of  Italian  homicides 
as  follows  : 


**(!)  Homicide  in  Italy  is  not  a  question  of 
race  ;  (2)  the  manifestation  of  homicide  is  shown 
by  statistics  to  vary  with  the  social  conditions  ; 
and  (3)  first  among  the  social  factors  of  homicide 
is  lack  of  education. 

"Now,  it  can  be  very  well  maintained  that 
education  in  itself  is  directly  influential  in  dimin- 
ishing capital  crimes,  for  the  reason  that  it  checks 
impulsiveness  and  develops  the  moral  qualities.* 
The  Italian  Government  falls  disgracefully  short 
in  its  duty  as  regards  public  education.  The  law 
of  1877,  which  obliges  all  children  to  attend 
school  as  far  as  the  third  elementary  class,  is  an 
ironical  one,  as  no  provision  was  made  by  the 
state  to  insure  that  it  would  be  carried  into  effect. 
Poverty  prevents  the  people  from  sending  their 
children  to  school.  Indeed,  poverty  obliges  these 
children  to  work. 

HOW    ITALY    LAGS    IN    PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 

"  Again,  the  annual  expenditure  for  public  edu- 
cation by  the  Italian  Government  is  ridiculously 
small.  In  this  respect,  it  is  far  behind  the  other 
civilized  countries,  as  the  following  figures  will 
indicate  : 


Conn  try. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Russia 

Italy 


Year. 


1896 
1806 
1805 
1886 


Population. 


99,694,542 
38,517,076 
31,840,705 
31,1^,490 


Expendi- 
ture in  Lire. 


315,410,090 

185,240.060 

189,880,335 

60,821,220 


The  United  States  expends  about  1,000,000,000 
lire  annually  for  educational  purposes.  And  to 
Italy's  greater  disgrace,  we  must  remember  that 
Switzerland,  with  one- tenth  of  Italy's  population, 
expends  two-thirds  more  for  education. 

'*In  Italy,  the  government  is  merely  the  in- 
strument of  the  wealthy  ruling  classes,  and  the 
constitution  is  a  living  falsehood.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000,000,  there  are  not  many  more 
than  1,000,000  electors.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Italian  governing  classes,  whom  the  American 
tourists  call  *  the  best  society  in  Italy,'  the  popu- 
lace exists  merely  as  a  mechanism  for  work.  For 
the  ruling  classes  of  Italy,  all  the  marvelous  ex- 
amples of  educational  institutions  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  have  spread  over  the  world 
have  no  value.  And,  as  long  as  the  majority  of 
the  Italian  people  deplore  their  own  delinquencies, 
it  is  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  the  very  un- 
favorable conditions  under  which  the  masses  in 
Italy  are  forced  to  live  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  ruling  classes." 

Such  provinces  as  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
where  the  lack  of  education  is  least  in  evidence, 
report  the  smallest  number  of  homicides. 
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EX-PRESIDENT  HARRISON  ON  A  BRITISH 

ALLIANCE. 

IT  is  clear  that  last  year's  newspaper  discussion 
of  a  formal  Anglo-American  alliance  was 
premature.  No  such  convention  was  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  respective  governments, 
and  we  do  not.  even  know  that  the  matter  was 
officially  discussed.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's statement  was  taken  as  an  announcement  of 
a  settled  purpose,  and  in  the  last  Presidential 
campaign  it  was  repeatedly  alleged  by  supporters 
of  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  McKinley  administration 
was  definitely  committed  to  such  an  alliance. 

On  such  a  subject  as  this  the  views  of  an 
American  statesman  of  the  late  General  Harrison's 
experience  and  soundness  of  judgment  are  worthy 
of  our  serious  attention  and  respect.  General 
Harrison's  ''  Musings  upon  Current  Topics "  in 
the  North  American  Review  have  shown  that  the 
writer  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  problems  of 
our  national  politics  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency,  and  that  he  had  a  facility  of  literary 
expression  that  might  well  have  been  the  envy  of 
men  who  make  it  their  business  to  instruct  the 
public  through  the  press. 

THE    BRITISH    PEOPLE    AND    THE    BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  the  proposed  alli- 
ance, in  the  March  installment  of  his  *' Mus- 
ings," General  Harrison  drew  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  our  national  attitude  toward  the 
British  people  and  our  attitude  toward  the 
British  Government.  Admitting  the  common 
ties  of  language,  literature,  and  institutions,  and 
our  personal  gratitude  to  the  great  poets,  phi- 
losophers, jurists,  historians,  and  story -writers  of 
England,  must  our  sympathies  therefore  go  out 
**to  every  British  ministry  that  inaugurates  a 
war,  without  reference  to  its  origin  or  its  jus- 
tice?" If  the  plea  of  gratitude  l)e  urged,  says 
General  Harrison,  on  historical  grounds,  we 
should  take  account,  not  of  one  incident,  but  of 
all;  *<  and  the  average  between  1774  and  1898 
had  better  not  be  struck.  There  may  be  found 
more  things  that  it  would  be  ])leasant  to  forget 
than  to  remember." 

General  Harrison  challenged  the  historian  to 
find  in  all  British -American  diplomatic  inter- 
course, prior  to  the  Spanish -American  War, 
"an  instance  where  friendship  for  the  United 
States  led  to  any  substantial  abatement  of  Brit- 
ish pretensions,  or  to  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  us  in  the  times  of  our  stress  and  agony, 
or  even  to  the  use  of  any  special  consideration  in 
preventing  a  demand  for  redress. 

**The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  to- 
ward us  during  our  Civil  War  was  hostile  and 


hurtful.  Its  unfriendliness  only  stopped  short  of 
an  open  alliance  with  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Neither  kinship  nor  a  history  of  ostentatious  repro- 
bation of  slavery  was  enough  to  overbalance  the 
commercial  advantage  to  be  derived  from  trade 
with  a  non-manufacturing,  cotton-raising  nation. 
The  threatening  attitude  of  Great  Britain  was  no 
small  part  of  the  breaking  burden  that  weighted 
the  shoulders  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Only  the 
Lancashire  spinners — God  bless  them  to  the  latest 
generation! — showed  an  embodied  friendship; 
though  there  were  notable  sporadic  cases." 

To  argue  that  because  the  British  ministry, 
and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  British  people, 
sympathized  with  us  during  the  Spanish  War, 
an  American  administration  and  the  American 
people  must  sympathize  with  the  British  in  the 
Boer  war,  is  wholly  illogical,  as  General  Harrison 
shows,  since  the  major  premise  is  wanting — 
namely,  that  the  two  wars  are  of  the  same  quality. 

*' A  quid  pro  quo  friendship  between  nations 
had  some  promise  of  permanency,  and  some  value, 
in  the  days  when  kings  were  rulers  and  there 
was  an  anointed  line.  But,  in  these  days,  must 
not  an  international  friendship,  to  have  value, 
unite  two  peoples?  Ministries  and  presidents 
are  shifting  quantities.  A  friendship  that  comes 
in  with  a  ministry  or  a  president  may  go  out 
with  it  or  him.  Only  a  union  of  the  two  peoples 
is  worthy  of  a  statesman's  thought ;  and  not  in- 
cidents of  friendliness,  but  an  agreement  in  malr- 
ters  of  principle,  in  general  governmental  pur- 
poses, is  needed  for  that." 

THE    TRUE    BASIS    OF    INTERNATIONAL    SYMPATHY. 

That  General  Harrison  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  promoting  and  continuing  the  present  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  peoples  is  shown  in 
many  passages  of  his  paper,  and  particularly  in 
his  closing  allusion  to  the  death  of  Victoria  : 

"The  American  people  gave  generously  of 
their  love  to  Queen  Victoria.  Her  death  was 
felt  here  to  be  a  family  sorrow.  She  was  not 
associated  in  the  American  mind  with  those  ag- 
gressive features  of  the  British  character  and 
foreign  policy  that  other  nations  have  so  much 
resented.  The  American  love  for  her  as  a  queen 
was  largely  based  upon  the  belief  that  her  influ- 
ence was  used,  as  far  as  it  might  be,  to  ameliorate 
aggression  and  to  promote  i)eace.  The  qualities 
we  most  admired  in  her  were  those  in  which  she 
was  most  unlike  some  British  statesmen,  whose 
names  my  readers  are  left  to  catalogue.  The 
universal  sorrow  and  sympathy  which  the  death 
of  the  Queen  evoked  in  this  country  has  largely 
confounded  and  silenced  those  who  have  been 
saying  that  America  hated  Great  Britain.  It  is 
not  so.     But  will  it  not  be  wise  to  allow  the 
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friendship  between  the  nations  to  rest  upon  deep 
and  permanent  things,  and  to  allow  dissent  and 
criticism  as  to  transient  things  ?  Irritations  of  tlie 
cuticle  must  not  be  confounded  with  heart  failure." 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

MR.  H.  W.WILSON'S  criticism  of  the  British 
navy  is  insistent.  In  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  March,  in  an  article  headed  ''  The  Ad- 
miralty versus  the  Navy,"  he  deals  with  the  naval 
question  under  three  heads — organization,  ma- 
terial, and  personnel — and  in  every  case  he  finds 
that  Eugland  is  unprepared  for  war. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  navy  is,  he  begins,  a 
^'negation  of  responsibility."  The  sea  lords 
themselves  do  not  know  what  is  precisely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  member  of  the  naval  board. 
Tliere  is  nothing  in  England  like  the  German 
naval  organization,  which  Mr.  Wilson  says  is  not 
only  theoretically  perfect,  but  works  in  practice 
splendidly.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  England's 
fleets  are  badly  distributed.  Of  the  four  great 
British  fleets,  not  one  was  properly  prepared  for 
war  last  autumn.  The  proportions  of  the  various 
types  of  ships  were  wrong.  The  Mediterranean 
fleet  is  so  ill- supplied  with  cruisers  that  it  could 
not  hold  its  own  against  France  alone,  let  alone 
France  and  Russia.  Mr.  Wilson  asserts  that  the 
admiral  in  the  Mediterranean  has  asked  for  rein- 
forcements which  he  could  not  get. 

MATERIAL. 

As  to  the  material,  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  there 
are  not  ships  enough  ready  for  sea.  He  calcu- 
lates that  the  navy  is  1 5  per  cent,  below  what 
Mr.  Goschen  said  in  1899  was  the  lowest  essen- 
tial number.  What  is  worse,  the  building  pro- 
<i:ramme  is  in  disorganization,  and  he  gives  in- 
stances of  :V1  to  5*2  months  being  required  to 
complete  liritish  battleships,  though  in  1893-95 
battleships  were  built  in  England  in  half  the  lat- 
ter period.  Striking  out  old  ships,  there  are 
only  87  l)attleships  ready  and  10  building,  against 
*J8  French  ships  ready  and  5  building,  and  19 
Russian  ready  and  9  building,  wdiile  Germany 
has  15  ready  and  10  building.  Of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  ships  in  general,  Mr.  Wilson  finds 
that  they  are  not  better  armed  and  have  less  guns 
than  the  foreign  ships.  The  dockyards  are  also 
inadequately  equipped.  At  home,  a  new  dock- 
yard is  required,  or  a  great  extension  of  the 
present  one. 

PERSONNKL. 

With  this  subject  Mr.  Wilson  deals  shortly. 
England  wants  a  naval  reserve  of  at  least  100,000. 


She  could  easily  get  10,000  or  20,000  good  men 
from  Canada  and  Australia.  She  wants  more 
trained  officers,  for  France,  Russia,  and  Germany 
are  largely  increasing  their  stock.  Mr.  Wilson 
concludes  as  follows  : 

<'  Of  our  navy  it  may  truly  be  said,  in  Scharn- 
horst's  words,  describing  the  Prussian  army  on 
the  eve  of  Jena,  that  *  it  is  animated  by  the  best 
spirit ;  courage,  ability — nothing  is  wanting. 
But  it  will  not,  it  cannot,  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is,  do  anything  great  or  decisive. ' 

*'  The  moral  is  plain.  We  must  have  organ- 
ization, carried  out  by  an  organizer  who  under- 
stands, war.  It  is  at  Whitehall,  at  Downing 
Street,  that  the  real  fault  is  to  be  found.  Re- 
sponsibility, when  it  is  *  spread,'  spells  unreadi- 
ness and  inefficiency.  Germany,  says  M.  Lock- 
roy,  <  views  war  as  she  does  one  of  the  national 
industries.  She  n  arses  her  navy  as  though  it  were 
a  commercial  undertaking.  ,  .  .  What  dominates 
our  attention  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  her 
ships,  or  the  size  of  her  arsenals,  as  her  applica- 
tion of  method  to  the  acquisition  of  naval  su- 
premacy.' " 


AN  INDICTMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARISTOCRACY. 

WBILE  England's  titled  aristocracy  has  often 
been  lampooned  by  foreigners,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  so  keen,  cold,  and  pitiless  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  whole  system  is  given  to  the  world 
as  was  made  in  a  paper  found  among  the  effects 
of  the  late  Grant  Allen  and  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  April. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  although  a  Cana- 
dian by  birth,  was  of  English  parentage  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  England, 
winning  his  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  writer 
there,  makes  this  posthumous  deliverance  from 
him  the  more  significant. 


* ' ALL    MEN    FREE    AND    UNEQUAL. 


»» 


Let  no  one  be  misled  into  thinking  that  this 
paper  is  the  outgrowth  of  any  a  priori  reasonings 
about  human  equality.  On  the  contrary,  its 
author  repudiated  the  dictum  that  <'all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal."  He  believed  that  men 
are  by  nature  free  and  wwequal.  His  objection  to 
an  aristocracy  was  not  that  it  violated  any  natural 
equality,  but  that  it  attempted  *  *  to  substitute  a 
sham  inequality  of  man's  own  making  for  the  real 
inequality  due  to  nature." 

*<  *  Not  equality,'  said  Ruskin  once,  in  a  rare 
buret  of  lucid  good  sense — '  not  equality,  but  a 
frank  recognition  of  every  betterness  we  can 
find  I  '  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  once  in  a  while 
to  agree  with  Ruskin  ;  and  that  sentence  of  hi8 
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contains,  I  think,  tlie  one  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  existence  of  aristocracies.  If  they 
were  menily  silly,  illogical,  anachronistic,  we 
might  perhaps  endure  them  with  equanimity, 
suffering  fools  gladly  ;  but  when  they  poison  and 
degrade  national  life  as  well,  when  they  prevent 
the  recognition  of  all  true  betterness,  we  are 
bound  to  labor  in  season  and  out  of  season  for 
their  ultimate  extinction." 

*  *  All  men,  1  said  at  the  outset,  are  born  free 
and  unequal.  They  are  unequal  in  statui-e,  in 
strength,  in  muscular  development ;  unequal  in 
intellect,  emotions,  and  rate  of  acquisition  ;  un- 
equal in  aesthetic  taste,  in  artistic  power,  in  gifts 
and  graces,  in  persuasiveness  and  eloquence.  This 
inequality  is  a  precious  treasure  held  in  trust  by 
individuals  for  the  public.  That  all  inequality 
should  have  fair  play  is  conducive  in  the  highest 
degree  to  progress." 

THE    INEQUALITY    OF    WEALTH. 

It  is  admitted  that  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  England,  we  have  an  artilicial  in- 
equality of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the  sons  of 
American  millionaires  have  certain  unnatural  ad- 
vantages in  the  race  of  life,  but  all  genuine 
"betterness"  is  not  thereby  crowded  off  the  field. 

<*  Money  counts  for  much,  far  too  much,  in  the 
United  States — though  even  money  counts  for 
less  there,  I  think,  than  in  England  ;  but  it  does 
not  count  for  everything.  It  is  not  a  blank  check 
to  be  honored  at  sight.  It  does  not  give  a  man 
an  enormous  and  overwhelming  pull  in  politics, 
in  diplomacy,  in  the  civil  service,  in  life  at  large  ; 
it  does  not  entitle  him  immediately  to  a  seat  in 
Congress,  the  governorship  of  his  State,  an  entry 
into  every  social  circle,  the  position  of  a  recog- 
nized and  congenital  authority  on  politics,  litera- 
ture, art,  religion,  the  brands  of  port,  the  be- 
havior of  a  gentleman.  In  England,  all  these 
things  are  taken  for  granted.  A  peer  is  by  na- 
ture a  legislator  and  politician,  a  man  of  breeding 
and  culture,  a  connoisseur  of  wine  and  pictures, 
a  person  of  social  grace  and  distinction,  a  judge 
of  horseflesh,  and  the  proper  chairman  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  Foreign  Parts.  Like 
the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  he  is  already  by  birth 
all  that  lesser  men  endeavor  to  become  by  educa- 
tion and  culture.  ^ 

MERIT    ECLIPSED    BY    TITLE. 

''  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world,"  says 
this  writer,  ''  so  lord-ridden  as  England  ;  there  is 
not  a  countrv  where  literarv  men,  artists,  think- 
ers,  discoverers,  great  scientists,  great  poets, — the 
prophets  and  seers  of  the  race, — fill  so  small  a 
place  comparatively  in  the  public  estimation." 


' '  Nobody  w:ho  has  not  lived  long  in  England 
can  fully  realize  the  appalling  extent  to  which 
this  gangrene  of  lord- worship,  county -gentleman- 
worship,  flunkyism,  snobbery,  has  eaten  into  the 
verv  heart  and  brain  of  the  nation.  Mere  casual 
visitors  noti(;e  it,  to  be  sure,  as  something  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculous  ;  Daudet  observed  with  sur- 
prise, on  a  very  brief  sojourn,  how  extremely  un- 
important a  great  writer  seemed  to  be  considered 
in  England,  and  how  extremely  important  a  fool 
with  a  title.  But  you  must  have  spent  years  in 
Britain  to  realize  to  the  full  how  deep  down  and 
how  hiirh  up  tliis  false  worship  extends,  and  how 
much  harm  it  does  to  all  good  causes.  Nobody 
is  ever  thinking  about  real  distinction  ;  every- 
body is  thinking  about  this  tinsel  sham  which 
stands  visible  in  place  of  it.  All  society  is  or- 
ganized on  the  same  extraordinary  and  unreal 
basis." 

THE    RESULTS. 

After  giving  concrete  instances  of  the  reaction 
of  this  belief  in  "  upper-class"  superiority  on  the 
tone  of  English  life,  the  writer  continues  : 

''All  this  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  and  in  its 
effect  on  the  mind  (if  any)  of  the  born  aristocrat. 
But  it  is  infinitely  worse  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation.  In  the  first 
place,  viewed  directly,  it  makes  the  struggle  of 
real  merit  for  recognition  even  harder,  longer, 
and  more  killing  than  elsewhere  ;  in  the  second 
place,  viewed  indirectly,  it  has  two  almost  equally 
bad  results.  One  is  that  it  distracts  the  attention 
of  the  public  from  individualities  and  principles 
which  might  raise  and  widen  it  to  individualities 
and  principles  which  narrow  and  retard  ;  the  other 
is  that  it  produces  a  universal  reign  of  slavish 
snobbery,  worse  than  any  ever  known  in  any  other 
nation,  and  utterly  ruinous  to  the  manliness,  the 
self-respect,  the  dignity,  and  the  independence  of 
the  British  people." 


CROWN  AND  CONSTITUTION  IN  BRITAIN. 

<<  A  CLEAR-HEADED  sovereign,  with  a  defi- 
-^^  nite  idea  as  to  the  policy  which  should 
be  pursued,  could  hardly  wish  for  a  wider  field 
and  a  freer  hand  for  exercising  whatever  faculty 
he  may  have  of  statesmanship  than  those  which 
our  new  King  has  inherited  from  the  Queen." 

This  is  tlie  conclusion  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Contemporary  Reviexu  for 
March,  in  which  he  discusses  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  crown  in  the  modern  British  con- 
stitution. He  asks  himself  what  would  happen 
if  bv  some  miracle  the  soul  of  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  wore  transferred  into  the  body  of  Edward 
VTT.     Such  a  Kaiser- possessed  King  would  natu- 
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rally  seek  to  ascertain  in  the  first  case  the  utter- 
most limits  of  his  power  ;  and  those  limits,  which 
are  much  wiiier  in  any  case  than  most  people 
imagine,  ai*o  capable,  as  Mr.  Stead  shows,  on  Mr. 
(fladstono's  authority,  of  almost  indefinite  exten- 
sion. Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1878,  writing  on  the 
working  of  the  British  constitution,  says  that  the 
King  may  he  a  weighty  factor  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  state,  not  only  because  of  the  vantage  of 
his  high  jjosition,  but  because  *' every  discovery 
of  a  blot  tliat  the  studies  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
domain  of  business  enables  him  to  make  strength- 
(»ns  his  hands  and  eniiances  his  authoritv. "  Im- 
agine,  says  Mr.  Stead,  the  Kaiser  turning  his 
eagle  eye  upon  the  record  of  the  present  minis- 
try. The  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  not  a 
fixed  quantity.  It  varies  inversely  with  the  in- 
eptitude and  folly  of  his  advisers. 

"The  new  sovei'eign  would  be  able  to  place 
his  finger  u})on  blot  after  blot^  upon  blunder  after 
blunder.  He  could  point  to  petulant  explosions 
of  bad  temper  doing  duty  for  the  grave  utter- 
ances of  sagacious  statesmanship.  He  could 
I'emind  ministers  how  they  foresaw  nothing,  and 
prepared  nothing,  but  allowed  themselves  to 
drift  hither  and  thither  upon  a  rock -sown  sea 
without  compass,  chart,  or  rudder,  the  sport  of 
circumstances  and  the  prey  of  passion.  With 
such  a  record  before  him,  how  could  the  Kaiser- 
King  be  gainsaid  if,  when  the  next  foreign  crisis 
arose,  he  were  to  insist  upon  wresting  the  rudder 
from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  the  purblind  steers- 
man and  himself  directing  the  course  of  our 
foreign  policy  on  definite  principles,  intelligently 
applied  in  accordance  with  the  established  laws 
of  international  navigation  ?  " 

WHAT    THE    NP:W    KING    MIGHT    DO. 

In  tlie  question  of  the  operations  of  war  the 
Kaiser- King  would  not  be  able  to  put  his  finger 
upon  any  one  blot,  but  that  would  only  be  be- 
cause the  whole  map  is  such  a  clotted  conglomer- 
ation of  blots  that  he  might  spread  his  palm  any- 
where upon  it  and  not  cover  a  single  point  where 
there  was  not  a  blot. 

"  With  such  a  record  behind  it,  how  could  the 
ministry  venture  to  oppose  its  wishes,  its  calcula- 
tions, its  plans,  to  those  of  the  Kaiser-King  ?  Is 
it  not  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  that,  if 
Edward  \'1I.  were  really  possessed  by  the  soul 
of  his  nephew,  two  weeks  would  not  pass  before 
the  whole  direction  of  the  campaign  in  South 
Africa  would  pass  unquestioned  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  ? 

<' Unquestioned — first,  because  it  would  he 
veiled  by  the  thick  <lrapery  of  cabinet  responsi- 
bilitv  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  nation  is  so 
heart  sick  at  tlie  nerveless  ineptitude  of  a  minis- 


try that  can  neither  make  peace  nor  levy  war, 
that  it  would  hail  with  enthusiasm  any  change  that 
promised  to  substitute  decision  for  indecision, 
knowledge  for  ignorance,  and  foresight  and 
preparation  for  blind  muddling.  But  the  Kaiser 
would  be  much  to(j  prudent  to  allow  it  to  appear 
that  anything  had  been  changed.  He  would 
still  sit  unassailable  within  the  chevaux-de-frise  of 
his  responsible  advisers.  They  alone  would  be 
responsible.  But  in  the  inner  arcanum  of  the 
constitution  it  would  be  he  who  would  impose  his 
will  upon  them.  He  would  i)e  the  supreme  lord 
of  and  over  liis  ministers.  He  would  dictate  : 
they  would  not  dare  to  do  other  than  obey,  be- 
cause of  the  blots  innumerable  to  wdiich  he  could 
point  upon  the  domain  of  public  business  as  the 
result  of  their  bungling  diplomacy  and  blindfold 
campaigning  before  he  took  affairs  into  his  own 
hands. " 

The  rest  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  a  narrative 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Queen  used  her  influence 
to  affect  the  politics  of  her  empire.  Mr.  Stead 
declares  that  "no  one  who  possesses  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  history  of  the  Queen's  reign,  no 
one  who  has  been  within  the  charmed  circle 
within  which  momentous  decisions  on  questions 
of  imperial  policy  are  taken,  can  doubt  that  the 
King  will  find  ample  precedent  for  almost  any 
act  of  interference  in  the  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  of  the  empire  which  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  influence  rather  than  upon  the  assertion 
of  authority." 

Mr.  Stead  suggests  that  the  King  could  hardly 
inaugurate  his  reign  more  happily  than  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  immediate  and  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  Nicaragua  dispute,  which,  if  negli- 
gently handled,  may  easily  become  a  source  of 
inflammatory  friction  between  the  two  sections  of 
English-speaking  folk. 


MONARCHY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

• 

MK.  SIDNEY  LOW,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury^ writes  upon  the  part  which  royalty 
has  played  in  the  politics  of  the  world  during  the 
last  sixty  years.  Monarchy  was  not  in  good  odor 
in  1837  in  Europe,  while  in  England  it  was  less 
popular  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  large 
part  of  England  was  flagrantly  anti-monarchical. 
When  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  Greville 
noticed,  as  a  rather  agreeable  sign,  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  people  ''showed  some  amount  of 
courtesy  and  interest."  Outside  the  United  King- 
dom there  was  little  loyalty,  and  India  was  fo- 
menting with  rebellion,  and  half  its  population 
were  in  favor  of  setting  up  a  republic  on  their 
own  account.    In  the  other  colonies,  Great  Britain 
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wu  refcarJeil  as  a  disagreeable  stepmother.  The 
chui^  thai  has  be«n  brouglit  a)>out  since  thf^n  is 
a  veriubi<?  r'-voluliun.  In  the  lasl  sixty  years 
the  thrones  ■..(  Europe  Lave  been  occupied  by  a 
number  of  kings  aad  queens  who  possessed  con- 
eiderable  fori;o  of  charactei*,  considerable  mental 
and  physical  energy,  and  an   unusual  faculty  for 


nies*  monarchs,  without  Ijeing  men  and  women 
of  genius,  liave  been  gifted  uith  some  of  the  best 
anij  most  usefu]  qualities  which  a  sovereign  can 
have.  The  result  is-  thai  in  Ureal  Itritain  there 
liax  L««i)  a  most  renjarkalile  moiiilication  of  feel- 
icig  with  regard  to  ilie  royal  prerojtative.  The 
throne  ha>>  Uicurne  llitj  bond  of  empire,  and  in 
)>|jKy!  of  tlie  old  sense  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
tht;re  LnH  l<i,-en  a  growing  pride  in  the  throne  and 
an  increasing  sentimental  attachment  to  the  reign- 
ing family. 

THE    IJKCLISK   OF   PARLIAMENTS. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  influence  of  the 
lii^vereign  liaH  lieen  quite  as  marked.  Sixty  years 
ago,  it  (farmed  as  if  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep 
Heveral  of  the  nations  from  falling  to  pieces.  In 
aluiOHt  'ivery  cane  the  work  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  jMrrnonal  energy  and  force  of  chai-acter 
and  the  executive  ability  of  the  monarch.  When 
tho  monuridi  di'l  not  possess  those  qualities,  the 
nthUt  wax  tiireatJtned  with  dissolution.  Two  lead- 
ing cawiH  an;  the  Huccess  with  which  Francis 
■I'DUrph  has  kept  Austria-Hungary  together,  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  lamentable  exam- 
jj|«  of  Hpain.  Italy  and  fiermany  have  been  re- 
vived and  uniQed  by  strong  patriot  sovereigns. 
Kven  in  Mmalhtr  natiunH,  it  was  the  wisdom  and 
(diaracl^ir  of  Leo[)old  and  Christian  which  did 
wury  much  to  make  Helgium  and  Denmark  model 
HtaUsf  of  wenti;rn  Kui-ope.  'i'he  inHuence  of 
inonarehy  has  not  Ijeen  coiilined  to  Europe.  The 
revolution  in  .\a,\to,a,  which  has  led  almost  to  the 
cniation  of  Jujian  as  a  iriodern  state,  was  achieved 
by  the  Mikado,  one  of  the  great  statesmen- sover- 
eigns of  the  modern  world.  Mexico  is  nominally 
under  a  President  of  the  Kepublic,  but  he  has 
mom  Bulliurity  than  most  constitutional  kings. 
At  the  name  time  that  monarchy  lias  become 
stronger,  and  has  achii'ved  great  results  for  the 
nations,  parliament  has  become  weaker,  and  has 
fallen  Into  irioro  or  less  disrepute.  In  one  par- 
liament there  has  prevailed  a  chronic  deadlock  ; 
iu  another,  indecent  violence  ;  in  a  third,  scandal- 
ous obstruction  ;  in  a  fourth,  a  division  into  squab- 
bling groups,  incapable  of  doing  business  or 
controlling  the  administi-ation.  Mr.  Low  declares 
that  HO  great  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  the 
contrast  between  the  frequent  inadequacy  of  the 
parliamentary  machine  and  the  smooth  effective- 


ness of  royally  that  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  if 
!^he  had  chosen,  could  have  made  use  of  lier  pre- 
rogative to  an  extent  which  would  have  provoked 
insurrection  if  attempted  by  her  predecessors. 


THE  recent  interference  of  Europe  in  ihe  af- 
fairs of  China  has  led  Prof,  H.  VamWry, 
an  authority  on  Eastern  questions,  to  draw  a 
comjiarison  between  European  relations  with  the 
Islamic  peoples  ami  with  the  Chinese,  in  the 
February   nuiuber    of  the   DmUche.  Revue.      The 


Islamic  ])eoples,  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  also 
Japan,  have  more  or  less  easily  succumbed  to 
Uccidental  influences.  Ktill,  the  Moslems  hate 
the  Europeans  as  much  as  do  the  Chinese,  and 
sympathize  with  the  latter.  "  In  secret,  all  the 
Mohammedans  side  with  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Moslems  of  India  and  Java  have  openly  pro- 
claimed their  opinions  in  their  press.  .  .  .  The 
adverse  criticisms  of  the  Moslems  and  the  Chi- 
nese on  our  [European]  proceedings  in  Asia  ia 
always  the  same.  .  .  .  Tlie  suSeringc  produced 
by  the  same  fate  are  the  best  promoters  of  friendly 
feeling,  and  the  more  signally  we  gained  ascend- 
ency in  Mohammedan  Asia,  lite  bitterer  grev 
the  hatred  of  the  Chinese  against  us."     Yet,  ftl- 
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tliough  the  hatred  is  the  same,  the  Chinese  can- 
not be  overcome  by  the  same  means — supremacy 
in  arms  —  as  were  the  Moslems.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Mohammedan  countries  are  geograph- 
ically more  accessible  ;  secondly,  the  many  differ- 
ent ethnic  and  religious  elements  of  those  states 
rendered  them  politically  weak  and  an  easy  prey 
to  foreign  invaders  ;  and,  thirdly,  ''  the  adherents 
of  Islam  have  never  possessed  that  feeling  for 
nationality  and  patriotism  which  constitutes  the 
Chinese  as  a  singe  and  unified  people." 

china's  economic   resources. 

In  following  up  this  comparison  between  the 
Mohammedans,  whose  religious  fanaticism,  as 
the  ruling  principle  of  their  life,  has  rendered 
them  politically  weak,  and  the  more  materialistic 
Chinese,  Professor  Vambery  places  the  latter  in 
a  very  advantageous  light:  ''That  the  Chinese 
possesses,  in  comparison  with  the  Moslem  and  the 
Hindu,  great  energy  and  activity,  and  that  reli- 
gion to  him  is  very  seldom  a  regulator  of  public 
life,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  restless  activity 
and  never- failing  force  of  will  that  characterize 
all  his  actions.  The  Chinese  is  confessedly  the 
best  and  busiest  agriculturist  in  the  world.  His 
cleverness  and  skill  as  a  craftsman  have  long 
since  compelled  the  admiration  of  Europe  ;  in 
many  branches  of  industry  he  was  our  teacher, 
and  in  some  he  is  still  unsurpassed.  His  economy 
and  frugality  have  become  proverbial,  as  well  as 
his  power  of  endurance  and  perseverance  ;  while 
other  Asiatics  would  sooner  starve  at  home,  before 
seeking  their  bread  among  disbelievers  in  foreign 
countries,  the  Chinese,  who  yet  look  upon  emi- 
gration as  the  greatest  sacrifice,  go  to  America, 
Australia,  and  India  ;  and  if  they  cannot  return 
home  after  having  acquired  a  competence,  they 
at  least  provide  for  having  their  bodies  buried  in 
their  natal  soil.  The  Hindus  have  furnished  no 
similar  example,"  while  the  Mohammedans  of 
Hindustan  go  to  South  Africa  only  through 
British  encouragement,  and  because  assured  of 
British  protection.  The  Chinese,  again,  thrive 
on  alien  soil,  while  the  Mohammedans  often  mis- 
erably perish. 

GROWTH    OF    ANTAGONISMS. 

From  these  race  characteristics.  Professor 
Vambery  concludes  that  the  experience  which 
Europe  gained  in  dealing  with  the  Mohammedans 
is  scarcely  of  service  in  dealing  with  the  Chmese. 
<'Xay,  Europe  in  its  eastward  march  has  come 
upon  an  element  much  tougher  and  with  more 
power  of  resistance  than  the  Moslem  world,  which 
cannot  be  conquered  so  easily  as  the  Crescent  has 
been.  It  would  be  a  wild  illusion  if  our  suc- 
cesses in  western  Asia  would  lead  us  to  expect 


similar  results  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  world ; 
and,  especially,  were  we  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
with  the  watchwords  *■  Humanity '  or  *  Civiliza- 
tion '  we  could  continue  to  subjugate  peoples  and 
conquer  countries,  or,  to  use  the  current  modest 
phrase,  *  find  markets  for  our  home  industries.' 
Any  one  who  attentively  studies  the  conditions 
and  the  evolution  of  thought  in  the  several  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  any  one  who  does  not  judge  by 
hearsay,  but  knows  the  Asiatics  personally  and 
through  direct  intercourse,  can  hardly  fail  to 
perceive  that  our  eternal  pushing  and  shoving, 
our  unceasing  interference  with  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  have  produced,  in  addition  to  the  openly 
shown  cold  indifference,  also  strong  feelings  of 
antagonism,  loathing,  and  revenge."  The  feel- 
ings of  the  Asiatics  toward  European  culture  and 
the  Europeans  in  the  East  have  been  considerably 
modified  in  the  forty  years  during  which  Pro- 
fessor Vambery  has  studied  them  ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  Asiatic  found  out  that  the  Western  reforms 
which  he  at  first  admiringly  accepted  had  ulterior 
ends  in  view,  that  he  was  paying  for  his  instruc- 
tion with  his  national  independence,  he  was  set 
to  thinking.  '*  The  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil  was  disturbed,  and  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  conqueror  and  the  sharper  became  apparent 
[in  the  European],  distrust  grew  in  the  mind  of 
the  Asiatic,  and  opposition  to  the  European 
stronger."  Nor  have  the  reports  of  Orientals 
who  have  come  to  Europe  to  study  that  boasted 
culture  at  first-hand  tended  to  soften  this  an- 
tagonism ;  for  they  have  by  no  means  gone  back 
with  the  impression  that  everything  abroad  was 
more  excellent  than  at  home.  Prince  Jukanthor, 
the  crown  prince  of  Cambodia,  wrote  in  the  Paris 
Figaro^  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  exposition  : 
*' With  us  at  home,  everybody  can  find  a  living 
without  the  least  exertion,  while  exactly  the  op- 
posite is  the  case  in  the  European  civilization. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  arrange  for  splendid  ex- 
positions, as  the  one  of  Paris  now ;  but  this 
triumph  covers  the  struggles  of  your  working 
classes,  that  I  have  perceived.  This  specter  pur- 
sues me,  and  I  shall  take  it  home  with  me  as  a 
vivid  and  painful  remembrance  of  your  civiliza- 
tion,— your  large  workshops,  your  suburbs  filled 
with  workingmen,  and  all  your  misery.  Among 
all  the  liberties  that  you  boast  of,  the  liberty  to 
die  of  hunger  seems  to  me  the  greatest.  We 
know  your  tools  of  conquest ;  but  though  we  ask 
your  protection  against  Siam,  we  have  no  use  for 
your  government,  nor  for  your  civilization." 

THE    PROMOTION    OP    REFORMS    IN    CHINA. 

Professor  Vambery  does  not  think  it  surpris- 
ing that,  judging  from  the  experiments  of  intro- 
ducing   European    culture    into   western   Asia, 
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especially  among  tlie  Mohammedans,  conserva- 
tive C'liiua  should  have  steadilv  refused  to  receive 
it,  and  that  even  its  own  reformers  should  have 
made  little  headwav.  He  characterizes  the  Box- 
ere,  who  are  one  of  those  numerous  secret  socie- 
ties of  China  tliat  give  expression  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  people,  as  a  kind  of  nationalist  party. 
••  Not  religious  fanaticism,  as  in  Islam,  but  pa- 
triotism and  hatred  of  Occidental  customs  and 
modes  of  thought,  are  the  mainsprings  of  their 
actions,  and  for  this  reason  they  made  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Christians  their  watcliword." 

Professor  Vam])cry  regrets  tliat  the  attitude  of 
the  Chinese  and  their  separatist  tendencies  have 
found  advocates  in  Europe,  for  "no  part  of 
human  society  has  a  right  to  hinder  general  com- 
munication, or  the  mutual  intercourse  which  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  by  closing 
its  frontiers."  He  thinks  that  Europe  is  justified 
in  combining  against  China,  but  its  course  must 
be  different  from  that  employed  in  subjugating 
the  Moslems.  It  cannot  be  done  bv  force  of 
arms,  for  that  would  demand  such  an  enormous 
outlay  of  money  and  life  tliat  no  state  of  Europe 
would  consent.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  em- 
ploy conciliatory  means,  and  to  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  reform  party  in  China,  at  whose 
*^iead  stands  the  physically  weak  but  talented 
emperor.  But  these  endeavors  at  reform  must 
be  undertaken  wisely  and  carefully  ;  it  will  not 
do  to  force  matters,  or  to  spread  European  cul- 
ture at  the  point  of  the  sword,  lest  the  Asiatic  be 
awakened  too  suddenly,  and,  remembering  his 
race  affinities,  combine  against  the  intruder.  As 
the  former  Chinese  premier,  TVen-Hsiang,  said 
to  the  European  diplomats:  **You  are  all  too 
anxious  to  awaken  us  and  set  us  on  the  new  road. 
You  may  succeed,  but  then  you  will  all  regret 
it ;  for  when  we  are  once  awakened  and  in  mo- 
tion, we  shall  advance  swiftly  and  far, — farther 
than  you  think, —  and  certainly  much  farther 
than  will  be  agreeable  to  you." 

THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  CONGRE- 
GATIONS IN  FRANCE.-IL 

IN  our  March  number  \ve  brought  the  sum- 
mary of  M.  Ernest  des  Granges's  article  on 
"Religious  Congregations"  {Revue  Poh'tit/uc  et 
Parlementaire,  Januarv  10)  dow^n  to  the  French 
Revolution.  The  remainder  of  his  historical 
sketch  reaches  the  ])resent  time  and  tluj  contro- 
versies now  going  on. 

The  legal  principle  derived  from  the  Roman 
law,  that  the  state  is  the  creator  oi*  moral  ])er- 
sonality — the  civic  individualism  of  authorized 
societies — was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Revolu- 
tion.     Royal  a})solutism  had   revived  the  prin- 


ciple, and  found  it  very  serviceable  in  dealing 
with  the  rich  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  its 
day  ;  hatred  of  the  clergy  made  the  doctrine  not 
less  welcome  to  the  apostles  of  subversion.  At 
the  present  time,  when  philosophy  is  at  a  dis- 
count in  practical  politics,  it  seems  amazing  that 
Rousseau's  celebrated  tenet  that  **  nature  made 
man  happy  and  good,  that  society  depraves  him 
and  makes  him  miserable,"  should  have  been  laid 
down  in  the  Constituent  Assemblv  as  the  ultimate 
reason  for  dissolving  religious  associations.  The 
Revolution,  its  guiding  spirits  said,  must  free 
men  from  such  bonds.  Everybody  must  be  free; 
that  is,  good  and  happy.  But  legislative 
pliilos()[)liy  did  not  despise  material  profit.  The 
first  step  toward  making  clerics  good  and  happy 
was  to  take  away  the  juridic  character  of  their 
establishments  and  to  secularize  their  goods. 
November  2,  178!),  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
by  decree,  ' '  put  the  goods  of  the  clergy  into  the 
hands  of  tiie  nation.  .  .  .  The  Church  lost  at 
one  stroke  its  political  existence,  its  juridic  exist- 
ence, and  its  temporal  wealth."  February  13- 
19,  1790,  religious  congregations  and  orders  were 
dissolved,  excepting  those  '*  vowed  to  charity  or 
public  teaching."  Monastic  vows  were  pro- 
hibited. Two  years  later,  *'the  legislative  as- 
sembly, *  considering  that  a  state  truly  iree  ought 
not  to  suffer  in  its  bosom  any  corporation,  not 
even  those  which,  vow^ed  to  public  teaching,  have 
deserved  well  of  their  countrv,  .  .  .  nor  even 
those  that  are  vowed  solely  to  the  service  of 
hospitals  and  the  relief  of  the  sick,'  suppressed, 
by  the  decree  of  August  18,  1792,  all  the  re- 
ligious corporations  and  secular  congregations  of 
men  and  of  women,  ecclesiastic  or  laic,  whatever 
might  be  their  denomination,  without  any  ex- 
ception or  reservation.  The  goods  of  the  com- 
munities were  declared  national  goods,  and,  as 
such,  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  treasury,  to  be 
sold  for  the  profit  of  the  state." 

The  suppression  of  religious  communities, 
however,  was  brief.  Napoleon,  one  of  the  most 
absolute  of  despots,  permitted  by  decree  the 
reestablishment  of  some  and  ignored  the  revival 
of  others.  His  pur])ose  was  to  bring  to  his  sup- 
port the  clerical  and  monarchic  party.  But  Na- 
poleon did  not  relinquish  in  the  least  the  mon- 
archic and  imperial  prerogative  that  controlled 
such  associations.  Every  association  formed 
without  his  assent  fell  into  the  rank  of  illicit  col- 
leges, and,  as  such,  was  lia])le  to  suppression  by 
the  tribunals. 

Und(M'  the  Restoration,  religious  communities 
enjoyed  much  greater  liberty,  and  multiplied 
exceedingly.  They  were  not  successful,  how- 
ever, in  procuring  the  return  of  their  estat-es. 
Nor  were  they  freed  from  control  by  the  state. 
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**The  associations  that  wanted  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  personality  were  obliged,  as  a  prelim- 
inary, not  only  to  comply  with  article  291  of  the 
Penal  Code  [1810],  but  also  to  obtain  recognition 
of  their  character  of  public  utility  by  competent 
authority.  .  .  .  By  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1817, 
the  legislative  power  is  alone  qualified  to  relieve 
religious  corporations  from  natural  forfeiture, 
and  to  confer  on  them,  by  its  explicit  authori- 
zation, the  attributes  of  moral  personality.  .  .  . 
In  practice,  the  rule  of  authorization  was  often 
eluded.  Religious  communities  of  men  multi- 
plied over  all  the  land  without  taking  the  trouble 
of  getting  the  legislative  assent."  Many  of  these 
religious  communities  concealed  their  real  char- 
acter under  the  guise  of  commercial  employments. 
'*  The  law  of  March  15,  lcS50,  relative  to  in- 
struction admits,  by  implication,  that  congrega- 
tions devoted  to  teaching  will  be  authorized  by 
a  simple  recognition  of  their  public  utility." 


MODERN    PRORLEMS    OF    TAXATION. 
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'ince  the  setting  up  of  the  constitution  of 
1875  and  the  parliamentary  republic,  the  strife 
between  the  state  and  the  congregations  has 
taken  a  new  phase.  It  has  become  a  contest  be- 
tween imposing  and  escaping  taxes.  In  1849, 
the  National  Assembly  had  made  a  step  in  this 
direction  by  subjecting  the  landed  estates  of 
establishments  of  public  utility  to  a  permanent 
annual  tax.  But  this  impost  attained  only  very 
imperfectly  its  object,  at  least  as  regards  reli- 
gious corporations,  since  it  was  restricted  to  those 
which  are  officially  recognized,  leaving  unauthor- 
ized congregations  untouched.  It  was  with  the 
purpose  of  bridging  this  gap  and  reaching  all 
associations  that,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
were  added  the  laws  of  1880,  1884.  and  1895. 
The  law  of  1880  provided  that  all  unauthorized 
associations  that  assure  the  perpetuity  of  their 
work  by  clauses  of  reversion  and  by  the  indefinite 
addition  of  new  members  must  pay  into  the 
treasury  a  double  tax, — a  direct  impost  on  their 
revenues,  and,  secondly,  a  tax  of  increase,  in 
case  of  the  decease  or  departure  of  an  associate. 
The  law  assumed  that  every  decease  happening 
among  the  members  of  a  religious  congregation 
produced  a  profit  to  the  survivors,  as  successors 
to  the  inheritance.  A  second  law,  that  of  De- 
cember 29,  1884,  extended  the  tax  on  increase  to 
all  religious  communiti(^s  and  associations,  whether 
recognized  or  not,  and  without  reservation.  ''  But 
the  exchequer  liad  not  the  last  word.  The  con- 
gregations resisted.,  not  without  success,  both  the 
law  of  1880  and  the  law  of  1884.  Lawsuits 
multiplied.  The  agents  of  the  treasury  were 
obliged  to  declare  themselves  powerless."  Fur- 
ther legislation  was  necessary.     A  law  of  April 


16,  1895,  converted  the  increase  tax  into  an  ob- 
ligatory annual  tax  calculated  on  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  religious  associations.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  action,  in  some  sort  automatic,  of 
this  tax  would  stop  the  resistance  of  the  congre- 
gations. Not  at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
crees of  dissolution  and  the  fiscal  laws,  which  are 
their  corollaries,  the  congregations  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  their  positions  almost  intact. 

The  present  state  of  things,  whether  regarded 
from  a  secular  or  a  clerical  point  of  view,  seems, 
at  first  sight,  anomalous.  **The  societies,"  says 
M.  des  Granges,  ^*  that  pursue  a  pecuniary  profit, 
and  more  especi^tlly  the  commercial  societies  .  .  . 
have  been  gradually  emancipated  from  the  tute- 
lage of  the  state,  and  to-day  they  live  under  a 
rt^gime  of  absolute  liberty.  They  originate  spon- 
taneously, without  preliminary  authorization. 
Moreover,  save  the  exception  limited  to  life  as- 
surance companies,  these  same  societies  have,  of 
full  right  and  by  their  own  virtue,  fitness  for 
moral  personality.  They  accomplish,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  state,  the  acts  of  their  juridic 
existence.  .  .  .  Very  different  is  the  legal  re- 
gime of  the  associations  whose  object  is  not  a 
sharing  of  profits.  As  soon  as  these  count  more 
than  twenty  members,  these  groups  can  be  con- 
stituted only  in  virtue  of  an  express  authoriza- 
tion of  the  government.  But  this  authorization, 
without  which  the  association  is  legally  non-ex- 
istent, does  not  confer  on  it  the  right  of  posses- 
sion. .  .  .  It  finds  itself  relieved  of  the  penalties 
proclaimed  by  the  penal  law  against  illicit  col- 
leges,— nothing  more."  If  it  wants,  besides,  the 
rank  of  a  moral  person,  it  must  get  itself  recog- 
nized by  a  competent  authority  as  an  establish- 
ment of  public  utility.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
state,  as  the  dispenser  of  the  personality  of  asso- 
ciation, reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  controlling 
the  juridic  powers  of  such  associations,  and  espe- 
cially of  supervising  their  acquisitions.  Finally, 
the  state  can  extinguish  its  own  creations  ;  it  can 
dissolve  an  association,  and  transfer  its  property 
to  some  other  establishment  of  public  utility. 

BELIEF    THAT    THE    ASSOCIATIONS    RETARD    THE 
CIRCULATION    OF    WEALTH. 

That  there  should  be  inequality  in  the  legal 
status  of  associations  for  gain  and  associations 
for  beneficence  is  not  surprising.  But,  at  first 
sight,  it  is  astonishing,  and  apparently  inexpli- 
cable, that  the  inequality  should  be  so  great  as  it 
is,  and  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  institutions  for 
profit-sharing.  It  is  in  that  last  word  <^8hai- 
ing  "  that  the  explanation  lies.  Associations  for 
gain  do  not  fulfill  the  purposes  of  their  being  in 
merely  acquiring  profits.  Their  final  purpose  is 
the  distri))ution  of  profits  among  their  members. 
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Such  distributions  keep  their  acquisitions  in  cir- 
culation. It  would  be  apart  from  the  scope  of 
this  summary  to  discuss  the  economic  relations 
of  this  phase  of  the  long  controversy.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  through  many  centuries 
there  has  been  a  widespread  belief  that  wealth 
is  most  useful  when  it  passes  freely  from  hand 
to  hand.  We  merelv  note  the  fact  of  the  belief. 
But  M.  des  Granges  again  and  again  reverts  to  it 
as  not  only  explaining  but  as  justifying  the  lim- 
itations put  on  establishments  of  public  utility. 
If  successful  in  their  purposes,  such  establish- 
ments do  not  die.  If  not  put  under  limitations, 
their  acquisitions  may  increlase  indefinitely. 
Very  often  they  have  increased  to  enormous 
proportions.  Their  existence  is  an  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  of  wealth.  The  state  has  said  : 
"Ah!  then  we  will  subject  them  to  restraint, 
and  we  will  restore  to  circulation  a  part,  at 
least,  of  their  gains  by  taxation."  One  sees  that 
the  controversy  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  per- 
manently. 

When  we  began  a  summary  of  M.  des 
Granges's  article  in  the  Revice  Politique  et  Parle- 
mentairej  it  was  our  intention  to  set  in  contrast 
to  his  views  some  of  the  facts  and  opinions  re- 
lied on  by  advocates  of  free  association  ;  but  the 
space  given  to  the  subject  has  already  reached 
the  limits  permissible.  We  can  only  refer  the 
reader  to  *  <  The  Right  of  Association, "  by  M.  T. 
Cr^pon,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Months  for  Janu- 
ary 15,  1901,  and  to  the  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire  for 
May,  1900. 

THE  POSITIVISM  OF  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  the  English 
philosopher  and  author,  now  visiting  this 
country,  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years 
president  of  the  London  Positivist  Committee, 
and  if  any  one  can  authoritatively  voice  the  aims 
and  principles  of  the  modern  followers  of  Comte, 
it  is  he. 

While  the  threefold  Positivist  system  —  phi- 
losophy, polity,  and  religion — is  now  represented 
l)y  organized  bodies  of  men  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  and  in  both  North  and  South 
'America,  and  while  these  various  groups  seem  to 
agree  in  their  interpretation  of  the  essentials  of 
the  system,  there  is  still  some  confusion  in  po])u- 
lar  thought  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Positivist 
scheme  of  salvation,  and  perhaps  this  confusion 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  (tonsider 
that  in  some  places  Positivism  presc^nts  itself  as 
a  religion,  in  others  as  a  social  or  educational 
movement,  although  Comte  himself,  who  died 
about  forty-three  years  ago,  had  clearly  intended 


that  no  one  side  of  the  cult  should  be  emphi^ 
sized  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

The  English  Positivist  Committee  has  at  least 
avoided  the  appearance  of  religious  sectarianism. 
It  established  no  creeds,  no  tests  of  orthodoxy, 
and  it  does  not  even  keep  any  roll  of  member- 
ship. Priests  and  ritual  alike  are  wanting.  The 
work  of  the  committee  has  been  broadly  educa- 
tional from  the  first.  '<The  aim  of  our  body," 
says  Mr.  Harrison  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
North  Arnerican  Review  for  March,  **has  been 
to  form  a  school  of  tliought,  not  to  found  a  sect; 
to  influence  current  opinion,  not  to  enroll  mem- 
bers of  a  party  ;  to  uphold  an  ideal  of  religion 
which  should  rest  on  positive  science  while  pe^ 
meating  active  life.  It  is  an  idle  question  toaak, 
'  What  are  tin?  members,  or  the  machinery,  of 
such  a  body  ?  '  " 

THE  MOVEMENT  MAKES  SLOW  PROaRESS. 

Mr.  Harrison  makes  no  attempt  to  minimin 
the  inherent  difficulties  which  have  thus  far  at- 
tended the  advance  of  Positivism.  At  the  open- 
ing of  his  article  he  outlines  the  immense  task 
which  Positivism  lias  set  itself  : 

''  Positivism  is  at  once  a  philosophy,  a  polllgr, 
and  a  religion — all  three  harmonized  by  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  humanity,  all  three  concentrated  on 
the  good  and  progress  of  humanity.  This 
bination  of  man^s  whole  thought^  general 
tivity,  and  profound  feeling  in  one 
synthesis  is  the  strength  of  Positivism^  and  aK 
the  same  time  an  impediment  to  its  rapid  g^xowlh. 
The  very  nature  of  the  Positivist  scheme  eizcIlidM 
the  idea  of  wholesale  conversion  to  its  systein,  or 
of  any  sudden  increase  of  its  inherents-  No 
losophy  before,  no  polity,  no  religion,  was  ever 
weighted  and  conditioned.  Each  stood  alone  on 
its  special  merit.  Positivism  only  has  sought  to 
blend  into  coherent  unity  the  three  great  forces 
of  human  life. 

*'  In  the  whole  history  of  the  human  mind,  no 
philosophy  ever  came  })ound  up  with  a  complete 
scheme  of  social  organization,  and  also  with  a 
complete  scheme  of  religions  observance.  Again, 
the  history  of  religion  presents  no  instance  of  a 
faith  which  was  bound  up  with  a  vast  scientific 
education,  and  also  with  a  set  of  social  institu- 
tions and  political  principles.  Hitherto,  all  phi- 
losophies have  been  content  to  address  man's 
reason  and  to  deal  with  his  knowledge,  leaving 
politics,  morality,  industry,  war,  and  worship 
OpcMi  questions  for  other  j)owers  to  decide.  So, 
too,  every  religion  has  appealed  directly  to  the 
emotions  or  the  imagination,  but  has  stood  sub- 
limely above  terrestrial  things  and  the  passing 
cares  of  men.  A  mere  philosophical  idea,  like 
Evolution,  can  sweep  across  the  trained  world  in 
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on,  and  is  accepted  by  the  masses  when 
brning  are  agreed.  A  practical  move- 
1  as  reform,  self-government,  socialism, 
,  catclies  hold  of  thousands  by  oSering 
i  material  profit.  Men  of  any  creed,  of 
m,  can  join  in  the  definite  point.  This 
vogiie  to  so  many  systems  of  thought, 
lolitical  nostrums,  such  a  variety  of  re- 
nvaXs.  It  has  also  been  the  cause  of 
nate  failure,  however  great  their  tern- 
jcess.  They  have  been  one-sided,  par- 
lally  destructive.  A  religion  which 
iiience  finds  itself  at  last  undermined 
dited  by  facts.      A  polity  which  has  no 


BO  that  his  thought,    his  energy,    hii 
may  all  coincide  in  the  same  object." 


tory  and  in  thp  science  of  human  na- 
in  confusion,  like  the  'Social  Con- 
he  '  Rights  of  Man.'  And  a  philoao- 
.  is  too  lofty  to  teach  men  how  to  live, 
worship,  is  flung  aside  by  the  passions, 
interests  fif  busy  men." 
ise  of  all  these  faihires,  according  to 
son,  i?  "the  attempt  to  treat  human 
sections  and  by  special  movements, 
'.iman  nature  is  onr  organic  whole  and 
\ie  treated  as  an  organism  of  infinite 
Positivism,  says  Mr.  Harrison,  is  the 
]>t  to  appeal  tii  bumaii  nature  ayyilhfti' 
hat  IS,  to  regard  m.iii  as  an  equally  logi- 
a  practical  bemg.  and  a  religious  being, 


Even  more  interesting  than  his  sketch  of  the 
principles  of  Positivist  thought  is  Mr.  Harrison's 
account,  in  the  same  article,  of  the  practical  out- 
come of  the  propaganda  in  England — in  other 
words,  the  outward  and  visible  educational  move- 
ment. 

Newton  Hall,  opposite  the  Public  Record  Office, 
in  London,  built  for  the  collections  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  ground  purcliased  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  its  president,  in  1710,  has  been  occupied 
by  the  London  Positivisls  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  "  There  public,  free  lectures  on  Positivista 
philosophy,  science,  morality,  and  religion  have 
been  carried  on  continually  during  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  together  with  classes  for  the  study 
of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
history,  languages,  and  music.  The  greater 
names  in  the  Positivist  calendar  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  worthies  of  all  ages  and 
nations  have  been  commemorated  on  special 
centenaries,  those  of  musicians  by  appropriate 
musical  pieces.  In  the  summer  months,  these 
lectures  have  been  extended  in  the  form  of  pil- 
grimages, to  the  birthplace,  tomb,  or  residence  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  and  lectures  at  the  public 
museums,  galleries,  and  ancient  monuments.  In 
connection  with  Newton  Hall,  there  have  been 
social  parties,  libraries,  and  guilds  of  young  men 
and  young  women.  So  far,  the  work  of  the  Poa- 
itiviat  body  in  London  has  been  that  of  a  free 
school  and  people's  institute. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  In  what  way  does  such  a 
free  school  differ  from  any  other  similar  institu- 
tions ?  The  answer  is.  In  the  fact,  that  the  entire 
scheme  of  education  given  in  Newton  Hall  is 
synthetic  B.aA  organic — concentrated  on  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Positive  philosophy  and  religion  of 
humanity.  Leaving  it  to  other  movements  to 
promote  miscellaneous  information  and  promis- 
cuous culture  of  a  general  kind,  the  aim  of  all 
Positivist  teaching  is  to  inculcate  the  cardmal 
doctrines  of  the  Positive  belief,  the  central  princi- 
ples oE  Positive  morality,  and  the  vital  sense  of 
the  human  religion." 

In  Newton  Hall  no  teacher  is  paid  and  no  fee 
IB  received.  Courses  of  lectures  have  been  given 
by  graduates  of  the  universities,  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  history,  biography,  and  political 
philosophy,  especially,  a  solid  general  education 
has  been  obtained  by  the  comparatively  few  stu- 
dents who  have  attended  the  courses  offered,  al- 
though It  is  admitted  that  other  institutions  of 
the  kind  have  enjoyed  much  greater  resources 
and  have  attracted  far  more  numerous  adherents. 
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CAN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  MAKE  A  PERFECT 

MAN? 

DR.  WILLIAM  G.  ANDERSON,  director 
of  the  Yale  gymnasium,  asks  that  ques- 
tion in  the  April  Munseifs.  He  considers  the 
highest  physical  type  of  manhood  to  be  had  when 
the  intellectual  attainments  are  in  keeping  with 
strength  and  beauty  of  form, — the  type  in  which 
one  can  accomplish  work  of  the  highest  worth. 
Dr.  Anderson  gives  the  detail  physiological 
proofs  that  certain  brain- cells  borrow  encu-gy 
from  one  another,  which  leads  to  the  reasonable 
hypothesis  that  the  building  up  of  cells  in  one 
center  aids  weaker  cells  in  another.  Ho  shows, 
too,  that  muscle  has  in  itself  no  more  power  to 
perform  work  than  a  hammer.  Skill,  as  such, 
lies  in  the  brain.  In  short,  Dr.  Anderson's  per- 
fect man  for  the  purposes  of  his  essay  is  the  one 
who  has  a  powerful  body  at  the  disposal  of  a 
trained  mind.  He  cites  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Bryan  as  typical  instances  of  Americans  remark- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  mental  and  physical 
stamina. 

**  Aside  from  any  possible  political  prejudices, 
we  can  buf  admire  the  tremendous  vitality  of 
these  two  men — two  sturdy,  stocky,  indefatigable 
workers,  defying  hunger  and  loss  of  sleep,  and 
working  as  no  day-laborer  ever  dreamed  of  toil- 
ing, and  yet  recouping  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
The  average  athlete  in  training  could  not  equal 
what  they  did  during  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  last  year.  Were  we  to  select  men  who  might 
approximate  their  work,  we  should  look  to  the 
football-players,  to  the  crew-men,  or  to  the  best 
boxers  and  wrestlers." 

Dr.  Anderson  says  that  the  healthy  youth  who 
wishes  to  be  equipped  for  the  struggle  of  life 
should  be  a  boxer,  a  wrestler,  a  football-player,  a 
baseball-player,  or  a  crew- man.  It  is  well  to  have 
experience  in  several  sports. 

EXERCISE    ALONE    WILL    NOT    SECURE    GOOD 

DIGLr     :0N. 

He  thinks  that  the  time  of  life  when  exercise 
is  most  needed  is  the  time  when  men  generally 
stop  taking  it, — from  forty-five  to  sixty.  *  *  Then 
the  circulation  becomes  sluggish,  and  the  repair 
of  tissue  slow.  Men  lead  sedentary  lives,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  take  things  easy.  Fat  accu- 
mulates, and  motion  is  no  longer  pleasurable. 
The  heart  loses  some  of  its  vigor,  and  the  organs 
of  the  body  flag  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties. Two  things  are  needed  :  daily  exercise, 
such  as  trunk  bonding  and  twisting — walking  is 
not  sufficient — and  careful  regulation  of  the  hab- 
its of  living.  The  slogan  after  forty  fivc^  should 
l)e  <  moderation  in  all  things.'"  Dr.  Anderson 
says  that  no  warnings  from  people  who  have  seen 


the  bad  results  of  injudicious  exercise  should  pre- 
vent  grown-up  people  from  taking  judicious  ex- 
ercise, as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  ap- 
proximation of  physical  perfection. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  exercise  aloDe 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  perfect  man,  to  bring 
back  health,  or  to  ward  off  disease.      It  is  absurd 
to  declare  that  bodily  movement  will  act  as  a 
<  cure-all '  or  preventive  of  disease.     The  one  great 
ailment  of  life  is  malnutrition,  which  may  be  the 
result  of  rapid  eating,  of  poor  or  ill-cooked  food, 
of  indigestion,  or  of  the  failure  of  some  part  of  the 
digestive  niacliin(»ry  to  perform  its  normal  func- 
tion.     If  tlie  aliment  is  poor  in  quality  and  badly 
prepared,  all  the  exercise  in  the  world  will  not 
remedy   malnutrition.     A   wise   combination  of 
exercise  with  simple  laws  of  hygiene  will  be  effica- 
cious ;  but  to  claim  that  disease  and  sickness  can 
be  cured  by  exercise  alone,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  is  ridiculous.     It  is  one  thing  to  get 
food  into  the  alimentary  canal ;  it  is  a  different 
thing  to  get  it  into  the  body,  to  assimilate  it 
Exercise  will  materially  assist  in  the  act  of  assimi- 
lation."   

UVINO  PICTURES  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  Jahrhucher  fur  wis- 
senschaftliche  Botantk,  Dr.  H.  Pfeffer,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  describes  the 
reactions  of  microscopic  plants  and  Rrn'm^g  to  ex- 
ternal forces,  and  tells  how  they  may  be  exhibited 
by  means  of  the  stereopticon. 

The  animals  themselves  are  placed  in  the  stere- 
opticon, which  reflects  every  motion  they  make 
upon  the  curtain.  It  is  necessary  to  add  a  mi- 
croscope to  the  usual  equipment,  and  as  the  heat 
from  the  strong  light  used  is  intense  enough  to 
kill  the  animals,  they  are  screened  from  it  by  s 
glass  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  chemiods 
which  absorbs  the  heat,  but  allows  the  light  to 
pass  through. 

Paramecia  were  the  first  specimens  exhibited. 
These  are  minute,  egg-shaped  animals  without 
head,  eyes,  hands,  feet,  or  any  anatomical  feature 
of  importance  except  a  mouth — the  first  indica- 
tion in  the  evolution  of  the  animal  kingdom  of  a 
tendency  toward  higher  things.  The  sides  of 
the  animal  are  covered  with  fringe-like  rows  of 
hairs,  by  the  vigorous  motion  of  which  it  propds 
itself  through  the  water.  A  hundred  parameda 
may  be  taken  up  in  a  drop  of  water  and  placed 
under  the  microscope  in  the  stereopticon,  where, 
as  they  swim  about,  every  motion  is  rjBflected 
upon  the  curtain.  Lacking  special  organs  f6r 
special  functions,  every  part  serves  equally  wdl 
for  all  functions,  and  the  paramecium  can  receive 
impressions  from  the  outside  world  and  iBSpond 
to  them  as  well  as  larger  animals. 
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If  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  the 
drop  of  water  where  the  paramecia  are  swimming 
about,  a  very  striking  reaction  occurs.  The 
motions  of  all  become  directed  toward  one  pole 
— the  cathode.  In  a  few  minutes  all  will  have 
disappeared  from  the  anode  and  will  be  found 
crowded  around  the  cathode,  like  fish  around 
bait,  while  if  the  direction  of  the  current  is  re- 
versed they  will  all  hurry  over  to  the  new  cath- 
ode. Dead  forms  do  not  respond  in  this  way, 
showing  that  the  reaction  is  not  a  mechanical 
effect  of  the  current,  but  is  due  to  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  organism. 

PLANTS    WITH    ANIMAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

Among  the  forms  of  life  that  we  find  on  the 
somewhat  indefinite  border-line  between  the  plant 
and  animal  kingdom  is  Pandortna,  a  delicate 
water-plant  with  a  propensity  for  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  simpler  animals.  It  is  a  gelati- 
nous sphere  inclosing  sixteen  small  green  cells, 
each  provided  with  two  whip-like  hairs  that  serve 
as  organs  of  locomotion,  lashing  the  small  sphere 
through  the  water.  Pandorina  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable organisms  that  have  never  acquired  the 
habit  of  dying,  to  which  all  of  the  more  compli- 
cated creatures  are  so  addicted,  but  has  substi- 
tuted a  process  of  rejuvenation  that  takes  place 
at  certain  times  in  the  course  of  its  existence. 
In  this  process  each  cell  divides  into  sixteen 
smaller  cells,  each  provided  with  two  hairs  for 
oars,  and  all  swim  rapidly  about  until  two  cells 
meet  and  fuse,  forming  a  single  large  cell  which 
develops  into  another  full-fledged  pandorina,  thus 
n^peating  the  life-cycle.  No  part  of  the  original 
plant  has  died,  but  instead  sixteen  times  sixteen 
new  ones  have  been  formed,  giving  rise  to  inter- 
esting speculations  as  to  whether  these  organisms 
are  eternal,  as  Weismann  has  said. 

A  collection  of  these  small  plants  may  be  taken 
in  a  drop  of  water  and  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope in  the  stereopticon,  which  pictures  their 
motions  upon  a  curtain.  The  movements  of  the 
small  newly  formed  cells  will  continue  for  from 
one- quarter  to  one-half  an  hour. 

Oscillaria  is  another  delicate  plant  that  re- 
(juires  the  buoyant  power  of  the  water  to  support 
It.  It  is  looked  upon  by  the  casual  observer  as 
a  noxious  green  scum  found  floating  in  frog- 
ponds.  On  sunny  days,  when  plant  processes 
are  especially  active,  its  repulsive  appearance  is 
increased  by  the  presence  of  bubbles  distributed 
all  through  its  slimy  substance.  In  reality  it  is 
a  mass  of  exquisite  long  green  filaments,  each 
consisting  of  a  string  of  plant-cells  growing  end 
to  end,  each  cell  a  miniature  factory  for  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  from 
which  oxygen  is  breathed  out,  forming  bubbles 


that  get  entangled  among  the  filaments  and  give 
such  an  uninviting  appearance,  although  in  re- 
ality purifying  the  pond.  When  some  of  the 
filaments  are  placed  in  the  stereopticon,  the  pic- 
ture thrown  on  the  curtain  shows  each  one  in 
motion,  waving  back  and  forth  with  a  regular 
oscillatory  movement,  from  which  the  plant  takes 
its  name.  This  mysterious  motion  is  innate,  and 
not  an  effect  of  wind  or  waves.  By  means  of  it 
the  filaments  move  about  to  different  parts  of  the 
pond. 

The  sundew  is  a  small,  vagabond  land-plant 
with  carnivorous  tastes,  which  are  satisfied  by 
means  of  insects  caught  and  digested  by  the 
plant  itself.  A  specimen  projected  upon  the 
curtain  shows  how  the  insect  is  held  and  crushed 
by  sharp  spikes  on  the  leaves  which  close  over 
it,  just  as  the  victim  of  the  Inquisition  was  killed 
in  the  grasp  of  the  steel  maiden. 


NEVADA'S  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

IN  the  year  1843,  while  attempting  to  return 
with  an  exploring  expedition  from  Oregon 
to  Salt  Lake,  John  C.  Fremont  made  an  inter- 
esting discovery  in  that  portion  of  the  Great  Basin 
now  occupied  by  the  State  of  Nevada.  Let  Fre- 
mont's journal  tell  the  story  : 

"  Beyond,  a  defile  between  the  mountains  de- 
scended rapidly  about  2,000  feet ;  and  filling  all 
the  lower  space  was  a  sheet  of  green  water  some 
20  miles  broad.  It  broke  upon  our  eyes  like  the 
ocean.  The  waves  were  curling  in  the  breeze, 
and  their  green  color  showed  it  to  be  a  body  of 
deep  water.  For  a  long  time  we  sat  enjoying  the 
view.  It  was  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains,  which, 
from  our  position,  seemed  to  inclose  it  almost  en- 
tirely." 

Fremont  hoped  that  this  great  lake  had  an 
outlet,  and  that  its  stream  would  lead  westward 
to  California ;  for  he  had  now  abandoned  hope 
of  crossing  the  deserts  to  Utah.  As  he  traveled 
southward  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
he  came  in  sight  of  a  great  rock,  of  which  he 
says  in  his  journal : 

<*It  rose,  according  to  our  estimate,  600  feet 
above  the  water,  and,  from  the  point  we  viewed 
it,  presented  a  pretty  exact  outline  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops.  This  striking  feature  sug- 
gested a  name  for  the  lake,  and  I  called  it  Pyra- 
mid Lake." 

TRACES   OP    AN    EXTINCT    LAKE. 

Pyramid  Lake  is  one  of  the  scenic  wonders  of 
the  West,  and  deserves  to  be  better  known  to 
the  modem  traveler.  Its  remarkable  geological 
history  is  related  by  Dr.  Horold  W.  Fairbanks, 
in   the  March   number   of  the  Popular  Scienee 
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ilonflrl;/.  Pyratnid  Lake  really  otcu pies,  ho  says, 
only  tlie  deepest  portion  of  the  basin  of  what  was 
a  much  greater  inland  lake,  covi'ring  a  large  part 
of  northwestern  Nevada.  This  extinct  lake  has 
been  named  Lahonton,  after  an  early  French 
explorer. 

"  It  must  be  understood  that  the  (ii'oat  Basin, 
aa  its  name  sipnifios,  is  an  estenBivo  region  with 
no  outlet  w  the  ocean.  It  is  made  up  of  innumer- 
able faulted  crust-blocks,  the  elevated  ones  giving 
rise  to  tlie  nnrlh  and  south  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  the  depressed  ones  to  the  desert  basins  lying 
between.  Each  local  basin  or  valley  has  its  own 
watershed,  hmitod  by  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round it;  but  if  for  any  cause  tlie  water-supply 
from  these  mountains  is  in  excess  of  the  evapora- 
tion in  the  valley,  a  lake  results,  and  if  the  supply 
is  sufficient  the  lake  will  overflow  its  own  basin 
and  spread  into  the  adjoining  basins,  rising  to  a 
height  at  which  the  water  lost  by  evaporation  ex- 
actly balances  the  inflow. 

"  In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  great  Lake 
Lahonton  spread  over  the  valleys  of  northwestern 
Nevada  during  the  glacial  period.  The  Walker, 
Carson,  and  Truckee  rivers,  with  many  smaller 
ones,  all  heading  in  the  glacier -covered  Sierras, 
were  supplied  with  a  great  amount  ot  water  dur- 
ing the  heavier  precipitation  of  that  period.  In 
addition,  the  heat  was  not  so  great,  and  conse- 
quently evaporation  was  less. 

"The  ancient  Itotiiidaries  of  this  lake  have 
l:»eii  traced  and  carefully  studied,  and  wo  know 
that  during  its  high-water  stage  it  was  second,  in 
size,  only  to  Lake  Bonneville,  another  great  lake 
of  the  same  [leriod  which  occupied  the  ba.-'in  of- 


Great  Salt  Lake.  The  total  length  of  Lako  La- 
honton from  north  to  south  was  not  far  from 
2.>0  miles,  with  a  width  from  east  to  west  of  180 
miles.  Its  area  was  more  than  8,000  square 
miles.  It  was  an  exceedingly  irregular  lake, 
however,  for  it  was  broken  up  by  mountain 
ranges  into  many  long  and  narrow  arms,  with 
deep  bays  and  long  peninsu!as._  At  the  time  of 
its  greatest  e.\|)ansion  it  still' had  no  outlet,  al- 
though one  arm  readied  far  westward  into  Honey 
Lako  valley,  California,  and  another  one  extended 
into  southern  Oregon, 

''As  time  passed  on  and  precipitation  decreased, 
the  supplying  streams  became  smaller  and  the 
Sake  began  to  shrink.  The  basins  which  hai] 
been  coiint'cti-d  at  high  water  again  were  sepa- 
rated, and  .-^o  there  at  last  resulted  the  conditions 
of  the  present  day." 

The  receding  waters  of  Lnke  Lahonton  left 
well-marked  beach  terraces,  which  are  now  strik- 
ing featiires  of  the  landscape,  circling  the 
mountains  about  Pyramid  Lake.  The  depth  of 
the  modern  lake  is  now  about  360  feet,  but  the 
maximum  depth  of  old  Lake  Lahonton  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  expansion  must  have  been 
nearly  1,000  feet.  Pyramid  Lake  is  30  miles 
long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  10  miles.  It  is  fed 
by  the  Trucki'e  Kiver,  which  has  its  source  in 
Lake  Tahoe,  high  up  in  the  Sierras.  Tho  water 
is  not  as  strongly  alkaline  as  that  of  some  other 
lakes  of  the  Great  Basin  ;  it  is  well  stocked  with 
fish,  including  lai'ge  trout. 


ly  points  within  tho  basin  of  the 
former  lake,  Lahonton,  there 
ai-e  strange-appearing  depos- 
its of  calcareous  tufa,  either 
incrusting  the  rocks  or  rising 
in  curious  and  fantastic  tow- 
ers and  domes.  The  waters 
of  tlie  lake  were  richly  im- 
pregnated with  calcium  car- 
bonale,  derived  in  part  from 
the  incoming  streanis,  bat 
more  largely,  probably,  from 
calcareous  springs.  As  the 
lako  waters  receded,  the  ssrlts 
in  solution  became  more  con- 
centrated, and  soon  began  to 
form  chemical  precipitates 
upon  projecting  rocky  points. 
In  the  portion  of  tho  basin 
now  occupied  by  Pyramid 
Ijake.  the  springs  were  more 
numerous  and  the  water  con- 
sequently more  richly  im- 
pregnated with  lime.     As  » 
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result,  we  find  to-day  in  and  about  this  lake  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  tufa  deposits 
known  in  all  the  Great  Basin. 

' '  The  tufa  deposits  are  of  various  sorts  and 
appearances,  the  differences  being  due  to  changes 
in  the  chemical  properties  of  the  water  at  various 
stages.  Some  of  the  forms  are  merely  incrusting, 
and  apparently  structureless.  Others  show  beau- 
tiful dendritic  and  interlacing  figures,  lapping 
over  each  other  like  the  successive  branches  of 
some  organic  growth.  The  great  deposits  in 
Pyramid  Lake  have  been  built  up  in  the  form  of 
towers,  domes,  and  pinnacles.  The  smaller  ones 
l)oar  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  great  thick 
mushrooms  with  a  concentric  structure.  These 
nmsh room-like  growths  start  from  some  project- 
ing point  or  pebble  and  increase  in  size  by  pre- 
cipitation from  the  surrounding  water,  until, 
massing  together,  the  great  domes  and  pinnacles 
have  been  built  up,  rising  hundreds  of  feet  in 
the  air." 

ADVERTISING  IN  FRANCE. 

TO  the  first  February  number  of  the  Revue 
de  Deux  Mondes^  Vicomte  d'Avenel  con- 
tributes one  of  his  observant  articles  on  the  va- 
rious methods  adopted  to  secure  that  great 
necessity  of  the  age — ^publicity.  This  passion 
for  advertisement  is,  he  says  with  great  truth, 
not  confined  to  the  commercial  world,  but  flour- 
ishes among  politicians,  **  smart"  society,  liter- 
ary men,  and  artists,  who  feel  the  democratic 
need  of  making  themselves  talked  about,  and 
who  need  not,  as  a  rule,  feel  ashamed  of  it.  He 
alludes  to  a  familiar  French  poster  of  an  illustri- 
ous politician  with  a  glass  of  so-and-so's  liqueur 
in  his  hand,  from  which  both  the  politician  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  liqueur  have  derived  about 
equal  benefit.  The  owner  of  another  drink  hit 
upon  the  brilliant  notion  of  issuing  very  taste- 
fully produced  albums  containing  portraits  of 
celebrities,  all  of  whom  sang  in  their  own  hand- 
writings the  praises  of  the  particular  liqueur. 
The  difficulty  in  this  case  was  to  obtain  the  first 
few  celebrities  ;  afterward  all  was  easy,  for  the 
swcceeding  ones  joined  lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  they  were  not  good  enough  to  be  asked  ! 

NEWSPAPER    ADVERTISING. 

It  is  curious  how  comparatively  modern  the 
practice  of  advertising  in  newspapers  is.  Per- 
haps the  oldest  *  *  ad  "  on  record  in  England*  is 
a  ''lost,  stolen,  or  strayed"  inquiry,  inserted  in 
the  Mercurius  Puhlicus  in  1 660  by  King  Charles 
II.  for  a  little  dog  which  had  wandered  from  his 
majesty's  palace.  The  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion, joined  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 


development  of  communications  by  road  and  rail, 
and  the  cheapening  of  paper  and  printing, — all 
these  combined  have  produced  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  newspaper  advertisement.  A  very 
low  estimate  of  the  money  spent  for  this  purpose 
in  France  places  it  at  $20,000,000  a  year,  of 
which  about  $7,500,000  goes  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  The  railways  in  France  do  not  pay 
for  their  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  in 
money,  but  in  free  tickets  ;  and  they  compete 
with  the  newspapers  in  that  they  furnish  singu- 
lar advantages  to  the  advertiser  for  posters  at 
stations  and  in  railway -carriages.  The  news- 
papers are  also  both  sellers  and  buyers  of  pub- 
licity ;  thus  the  Petit  Journal  pockets  .about 
$560,000  a  year  for  advertisements,  and  spends 
about  $130,000  in  advertising  the  paper.  M. 
d'Avenel  goes  on  to  relate  the  story  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Agence  Havas,  which  hit 
upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  combining  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  news  with  that  of  advertising 
agents.  The  newspapers  paid  the  agency  for  its 
news  by  placing  at  its  disposal  so  many  columns 
for  advertisements,  and  in  this  way  the  agency 
secured  a  kind  of  double  profit.  M.  d'Avenel 
thinks  that  the  considerably  larger  price  charged 
for  advertisements  in  France,  as  compared  with 
the  tariffs  in  England  and  America,  are  not  un- 
fair to  the  advertiser,  because  his  announcements 
are  more  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  comparative 
paucity  of  advertisements  in  each  newspaper. 
It  would  seem  natural  that  the  more  columns  of 
advertisements  are  published  in  a  newspaper, 
the  more  space  must  be  purchased  by  the  adver- 
tiser who  wishes  to  attract  attention.  But  even 
M.  d'Avenel  would  probably  shrink  from  the 
logical  conclusion  that  one  should  only  advertise 
in  small  papers  which  have  few  other  advertise- 
ments, and  presumably  little  or  no  circulation. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  the  class  of 
advertisement  generally  denominated  financial  is 
much  sought  after  and  is  very  profitable  ;  but 
the  great  peculiarity  of  the  French  press — which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  distinguishes  it  from  the  British 
and  the  American — is  that  advertisements  invade 
also  the  editorial  columns.  Such  things,  of  course, 
have  been  and  are  being  done  in  this  country  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  so  common,  nor  are  such 
reputable  journals  infected,  as  is  the  case  in 
France.  M.  d'Avenel  tells  a  story  of  a  well- 
known  actress  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  praises 
of  the  critics,  regularly  devoted  a  considerable 
sum  every  year  to  purchasing  eulogistic  articles 
about  herself  in  the  press.  Similarly,  financial 
booms  are  prepared  weeks  and  months  before- 
hand by  the  systematic  and  intelligent  creation 
of  favorable  newspaper  ''atmospheres."  M. 
d'Avenel  concludes  by  paying  an  interesting  trib- 
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ute  to  tile  artists  who  have  rescued  the  poster 
from  the  degraiJalion  into  which  it  liad  fallen. 
Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  famous  are  the  two 
brothers,  Jules  and  Joseph  Ch^ret. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  OUR  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

THE  United  States  Life-Saving  Service  is  a 
credit  to  the  nation.  Ita  personnel  is  noted 
for  bravery  and  efficiency ;  its  records  are  crowded 
with  deeds  of  heroism.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  not  one  American  in  a  thousand  knows  any- 
thing about  the  origin  of  this  beneficent  insti- 
tution, or  can  name  its  founder. 

The  man  who  deserves  credit  for  bringing  the 
matter  of  a  live-saving  system  before  Congress 
and  agitating  it  there  until  his  project  was 
adopted,  is  Dr.  William  A.  Newell,  now,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  a  practising  physician  at 
Allentown,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Newell's  own  account  of  the  incidents  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  unique  system  for  sav- 
ing life  along  our  storm-swept  coasts,  as  given 
in  Success  for  March,  puns  as  follows  : 

"My  identification  with  the  life-saving  system 
of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  marine 
disaster  I  happened  to  view  during  the  summer 
of  1839,  when  an  Austrian  brig,  the  Count 
Peraslo,  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach,  Mon- 
mouth, now  Ocean,  County,  N.  J. ,  near  the  Man- 
sion House,  south  of  Barnegat  Inlet,  when  the 
captain  and  crew,  thirteen  in  number,  were 
drowned  and  their  bodies  washed  upon  the  strand. 

"  The  wreck  occurred  at  midnight.  The  ves- 
sel struck  a  sand-bar  three  hundred  yards  from 
shore,  and  was  driven,  by  the  force  of  the  violent 
winds,  through  the  surf,  upon  the  beach,  where, 
when  the  tide  receded,  she  lay  stranded,  high 
and  dry.  The  sailors  were  drowned  while  en- 
deavoring to  swim  ashore  from  the  bar,  where 
the  vessel  had  lodged  for  a  time,  and  the  bodies 
were  found  scattered  along  the  beach  for  more 
than  a  mile. 

"The  bow  of  the  brig  being  elevated,  and 
close  to  the  shore,  after  the  storm  had  erased, 
the  idea  was  forced  quickly  upon  my  mind  that 
those  unfortunate  sailors  might  have  been  saved 
if  a  line  could  have  been  tlirown  to  thetn  across 
the  fatal  chasm.  It  was  only  a  short  distance  to 
the  bar,  and  they  could  have  been  hauled  ashore 
in  their  email-boat,  through  or  on  the  surf.  This 
idea  was  followed  by  the  siiggestion  of  a  pro- 
jectile force  for  that  purpose.  I  instituted  ex- 
periments— and  there  are  still  living  witnesses 
who  can  attest  my  statements — by  throwing 
light  lines  with  bows  and  arrows,  by  rockets, 
and  by  a  shortened  blunderbuss,  with  ball  and 


line.  My  idea  culminated  in  complete  succees, 
however,  by  the  use  of  a  mortar,  or  a  carronade, 
and  a  ball  and  line.  Then  I  found,  to  my  great 
delight,  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  cany  ont 
my  desired  purpose." 

THK   SUBJECT   IN   CONOR SSS. 

In  1846,  Dr.  Newell  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  and  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  on  January  3,  1848,  he 
offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Reeolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  in- 
strutted  to  inquire  whether  any  plan  can  be  deviaed 
whereby  the  dangerous  navigation  along  the  coast  ot 
New  Jersey,  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Little  Egg  Har- 
bor, may  be  furnished  with  additional  safeguards  to 
life  and  property,  and  that  they  report  by  bill  or  other- 
Nothing  came  of  this  resolution  ;  but  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1848,  Dr.  Newell  made  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  detailing  the  loss  of 
life  caused  by  wrecks,  and  also  the  points  of  his 
plan  to  save  lives.  He  secured  the  support  of 
such  members  of  Congress  as  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  Abraham  Lincpln.  When  the  lighthouse 
bill  ot  the  Senate  came  before  the  House  for 
consideration.  Dr.  Newell  ofiered  a  second  reso- 
lution, providing  for  surf-boats,  rockets,  carron- 
ades,  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for  the  better 
preservation  of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck 
along  the  New  Jersey  coast.  An  appropriation 
of  110,000  was  aak^.     This  resolution  in  the 
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form  of  an  amendment  to  the  lighthouse  bill 
was  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  third  session 
of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  an  extension  of  the 
service  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  Cape  May  was 
secured,  with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000.  In 
the  next  Congress  an  additional  appropriation  of 
%20,000  was  made,  as  the  result  of  Dr.  Newell's 
efforts,  and  the  experiments  were  extended  to 
other  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

In  1857-59,  Dr.  Newell  was  governor  of  New 
Jersey;  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  as  superintendent  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey coast  life-saving  service.  Returning  to  Con- 
gress in  1865,  he  was  enabled,  from  his  four 
years'  experience  in  the  work,  to  greatly  advance 
the  usefulness  of  the  system.  In  1866  he  pro- 
posed extensions  of  the  service,  and  succassfuUy 
advocated  appropriations  of  $50,000. 

To-day  the  Government  appropriates  for  this 
purpose  more  than  $1,500,000  annually,  main- 
taining nearly  300  rescue  stations,  manned  by 
2,000  brave  and  skilled  wreckers  and  life-savers. 
It  is  said  that  this  feature  of  our  governmental 
system,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  has  no 
counterpart  in  any  other  country.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  225,000  lives  have  been  saved  by  the 
methods  which  Dr.  Newell  originated,  and  in 
great  part  perfected,  half  a  century  ago. 


WHERE  DID  COLUMBUS  FIRST  LAND  ? 

SAN  SALVADOR  is  not  the  only  island  of 
the  Bahamas  group  that  has  claimed  dis- 
tinction as  the  first  landing  place  of  Columbus 
on  his  memorable  voyage  of  1492.  Among  the 
contestants  for  the  honor  Northern  Eleuthera 
has  not  heretofore  had  a  conspicuous  place,  we 
believe  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Catholic  World  Maga- 
zine for  March,  Mr.  F.  MacBennett,  advances 
several  considerations,  from  a  purely  nautical 
point  of  view,  which  seem  to  tell  strongly  in 
favor  of  that  island  as  a  claimant.  Following 
the  daily  log  of  Columbus  as  given  in  his  pub- 
lished diary,  Mr.  MacBennett  has  traced  the 
daring  navigator's  path  across  the  ocean,  marking 
tlie  location  of  the  caravels  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  allowing  for  winds  and  currents  in  com- 
puting distances,  until  San  Salvador  is  passed 
and  other  lands  lie  off  to  the  north  and  northeast. 
Mr.  MacBennett  locates  the  anchorage  of  Oc- 
tober 12  at  a  point  near  the  southwestern  elonga- 
tion of  tlie  triangular  island  now  known  as 
Northern  Eleuthera,  and  on  this  narrow  strip  he 
locates  the  landing  place  : 

' '  After  having  become  satisfied  that  this  region 
[the  main  island]  was  not  tlie  mainland,  Fernando 
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CLAIMS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FOUR  ISLANDS 

MARKED  BY  A  CROSS. 

Columbus  states,  he  turned  back  to  resume  his 
westward  journey.  Before  doing  this  he  wished 
to  lay  out  a  fortress  ;  he  had  noticed  a  strip  of 
land  like  an  island,  though  not  one,  but  which 
in  two  days  could  be  cut  off  so  as  to  form  one, 
and  on  which  he  found  six  habitations.  This 
strip  of  land  was  where  he  had  landed,  the  pres- 
ent Current  Island  with  Current  Cut — the  latter 
a  very  narrow  pass  between  the  little  peninsular 
strip  and  Northern  ^Eleuthera.  He  had  also  ex- 
amined and  sounded  to  some  extent  the  great 
expanse  which  he  saw  beyond — the  Bight  of 
Eleuthera,  whose  entrance  is  the  narrow  Fleem- 
ing  Channel — *  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  ves- 
sels of  Christendom.'  The  chart  will  show  the 
character  of  this  *hondo,'  in  which  the  water  is 
'  as  still  as  in  a  well.*  {Es  verdad  que  dentro  ds 
esta  cinta  hay  algu7ias  hajas  mas  la  mar  no  se 
mueve  mas  que  dentro  de  un  pozo, )  And  the  chart 
shows  that  in  the  Bight  of  Eleuthera  there  is  a 
wide  *hondo,'  or  <pot,'  with  soundings  ranging 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  and  that  there  is  no 
perceptible  tide.  From  Current  peninsula  he 
could  see  many  islands,  and  he  determined  to 
seek  those  south  of  him." 


VIRGIL  AND  TENNYSON. 

THE  resemblance  between  Virgil  and  Tenny- 
son has  often  been  noticed  by  critics,  but 
it  has  probably  never  been  followed  so  closely  as 
in  an  article  under  the  above  heading  in  the 
Quarterly  -Review  for  January.  The  reviewer's 
comparison  between  Tennyson  and  Virgil  is  very 
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elaborate,  and,  it  must  be  said,  often  far-fetched, 
while  many  of  the  points  of  likeness  are  common 
to  a  great  many  more  poets  than  those  dealt  with. 
The  resemblances,  nevertheless,  are  close  enough 
to  be  very  peculiar,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
immense  difference  between  the  epoclis  in  which 
the  poets  lived. 

BOTH    POETS- LAUREATE. 

Virgil,  in  the  first  place,  was  a  poet -laureate, 
like  Tennyson.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day.  Both 
poets  were  born  in  times  of  storm  and  stress, 
both  under  a  narrow  oligarchy,  both  were  chil- 
dren of  the  country,  and  both  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  country 
life.  Each  got  as  good  an  education  as  the  time 
could  give,  and  both  began  their  careers  as  poets 
young.  Tennyson's  Catullus  and  Lucretius  were 
Byron  and  Coleridge.  Like  Virgil  in  the  class- 
rooms of  Rome,  Tennyson  at  Cambridge  com- 
plained of  too  much  academic  study.  Science 
was  the  first  love  of  both.  Neither  was  a  speech- 
maker,  but  both  dabbled  in  medicine  and  studied 
the  arts.  Both  were  at  first  poor,  but  Tennyson 
found  his  Gallus  and  Polio  in  Carlyle  and  Milnes, 
and  his  Maecenas  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  both 
acquired  wealth.  Neither  was  a  prose-writer, 
and  neither  a  great  correspondent. 

IN    APPEARANCE    SIMILAR. 

Virgil  was  tall,  dark,  and  of  rustic  mien  ;  he 
was  of  temperate  habits,  seldom  visited  the  cap- 
ital, and  avoided  notoriety! 

'*  Substitute  Hampshire  for  Campania,  the  Isle 
of  Wight  for  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  London  for 
Rome,  and  this  account  might,  in  most  points, 
liave  been  written  for  the  late  laureate,  who  might 
also  be  described  as  tall  and  dark,  and,  if  not  ex- 
actly rustic,  not  town -bred  in  appearance,  though 
on  the  other  hand  certainly  not  at  all  girlish  or 
ladylike,  and  who  also  fled  from  the  interviewer 
and  the  admirer. 

THEIR    DEFECTS    THE    SAME. 

Each  when  young  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
an  epic,  and  each  postponed  it.  Neither  lived 
an  eventful  life.  Virgil's  poetry  was  just  as  much 
a  mania  in  its  day  as  Tennyson's.  Both  were 
parodied,  and  both  were  accused  of  plagiarism. 
The  mannerisms  of  both  were  criticised.  Both 
affected  archaic  words,  and  both  were  censured 
for  the  **new  euphuism."  The  heroes  of  both 
were  accused  of  priggishness  and  lifelessness. 
Neither  Virgil's  nor  Tennyson's  hero  had  the 
Homeric  quality.  The  epics  of  both  failed  in 
directness  and  heroic  strength.  Yet  both  were 
imperialists.     Tennyson's  view  of  Britain  is  well 


known.     Virgil's  faith  in  Rome  was  summed  up 

in  the  following  lines  : 

**  To  rule  the  world,  O  Roman,  be  thy  bent. 
Empire  thy  fine  art  and  accomplishment. 
To  spare  the  crushed,  but  battle  down  the  proud. 

Till  all  beneath  the  code  of  thy  firm  peace  be  bowed !  ** 

Both  were  scholars,  yet  neither  was  a  pedant. 
Both  polished  and  rejected  much,  and  both  were 
given  to  reading  their  poems  to  their  friends. 

**  V^irgil  read  the  'Georgics'  to  Augustus,  a 
<  Georgic '  a  day  for  four  days.  Propertins, 
again,  was  admitted  to  a  hearing  of  the  *  ^neid' 
while  it  was  still  in  process,  and  wrote  : 

'Room,  bard8  of  Greece,  and  Roman  bards,  make  room ! 
More  than  the  "  Iliad  "  quickens  in  the  womb.' " 

So  Tennyson  read  to  the  Prince  Consort  or  to 
the  Rossettis  and  the  Brownings. 

It  is  a  pity,  concludes  the  reviewer,  that  Ten- 
nyson produced  no  translation  of  a  poet  with 
whom  he  had  so  much  in  common. 


THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  CRISIS. 

IN  any  discussion  of  the  present  coal  situation 
in  this  country  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
competition  of  the  bituminous  with  the  anthracite 
product  and  the  resulting  effect  on  labor  con- 
ditions. This  year  for  the  first  time  an  effort 
has  been  made  by  a  single  labor  organization  to 
secure  a  settlement  of  wages  in  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  mines  over  practically  the  whole 
mining  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi.  .  This 
fact  is  the  occasion  of  an  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April  by  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  who 
reviews  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  this  country 
from  the  beginning,  shows  how  anthracite  has 
becjn  outstripped  by  the  soft  coal  as  a  fuel  in 
manufacturing,  and  describes  the  migration  of 
the  high-grade  mine- workers  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  West,  only  to  be  replaced  in  the  anthracite 
mines  by  Poles  and  Hungarians. 

Mr.  Williams  also  lays  bare  the  various  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal- 
carrying  railroads  sought,  in  their  dealings  with 
their  employees,  to  offset  a  constantly  decreasing 
margin  of  profit — **the  company  store,  monthlj 
payments,  a  high  price  for  powder,  an  iniquitous 
rule  by  which  the  miner  was  perpetually  mulcted 
in  weighing  his  output,  and  all  the  various  devices 
by  which  dubious  profits  are  wrung  through  wage 
accounts,  resting,  indeed,  on  contracts,  but  whose 
character  is  demonstrated  by  the  circumsti&ice 
that  they  are  jealously  concealed." 

WORK   FOR    ONLY    HALF    THE    YEAR. 

Mr.  Williams  dwells  on  the  specific  conditions 
of  anthracite  coal  mining  which  add  to  all  thaw 
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difficulties.  The  storage  of  great  quantities  of  the 
product  being  impracticable,  the  coal  must  be  sold 
as  fast  as  it  is  mined. 

'*  Our  climate,  with  its  hot  summers  and  severo 
winters,  concentrates  the  domestic  consumption 
of  anthracite  into  half  the  year  ;  and  under  the 
competition  of  bituminous  coal,  used  on  the  very 
locomotives  which  carried  anthracite  to  and  from 
the  mines,  anthracite  yearly  grew  more  and  more 
to  be  a  liousehold,  and  not  a  manufacturing  or 
steam -making  fuel.  With  economy  the  mines 
could  only  be  worked  when  their  product  was 
needed.  The  American  house,  and  particularly 
American  habits,  lead  most  householders,  wher- 
ever they  can,  to  buy  their  coal  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Instead  of  running  evenly  through  the 
entire  year,  as  German  mines  in  a  more  equable 
climate  are  able  to  do,  so  that  in  Dortmund  a 
miner  is  employed  314  days  in  the  year,  and  in 
Upper  Silesia,  where  the  shifts  are  least  numer- 
ous, 284  days,  an  anthracite  miner  found  himself 
provided  with  work  only  200  days  in  the  full 
years,  like  1890,  and  in  a  steadily  decreasing 
proportion  through  the  decade,  until  in  hard 
years,  like  1897,  the  average  number  of  days  in 
which  mines  were  'active*  was  only  150.  A 
climate  which  each  summer  suspends  operations 
in  glass  and  many  rolling  mills,  and  in  nearly  all 
work  which  "  requires  great  heat,  added  to  this. 
In  England,  where  out  of  a  yearly  product  of 
220,000,000  tons  some  40,000,000  tons  are  ex- 
ported, with  10,000,000  tons  more  leaving  Eng- 
land in  the  bunkers  of  steamers,  and  industries 
can  be  kept  in  motion  through  a  mild  summer 
and  an  open  winter  the  year  round,  it  is  possible, 
as  in  Germany,  to  employ  miners  continuously. 

THE  DEMORALIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  MINE  LABOR. 

< '  The  exports  of  American  coal  are  as  yet  insig- 
nificant. In  England  nearly  half  the  product  of 
iron  and  steel  goes  abroad  ;  and  this  acts  as  an- 
other balance-wheel,  maintaining  the  constant 
and  steady  demand  for  coal.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  five  years  that  our  own  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  have  come  to  be  large.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  are  to-day  over  one-fifth  of  the  total. 
The  English  coal  product  has  been  reached 
through  the  slow  process  of  development  over 
more  than  a  century.  Our  own  has  -been  ex- 
panded in  a  generation  by  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment in  almost  every  year  of  new  regions. 
The  result  is  that  the  plant  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  bituminous  coal  in  concerned,  could  in 
1897  have  turned  out  four  times  the  amount 
which  was  wanted,  to  quote  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal^  while  the  capacity  of  anthracite 


mines,  about  60,000,000  tons,  has  been  put  up 
to  a  recent  time  nearly  twice,  and  has  in  nearly 
all  years  been  one-half  larger  than  the  consump- 
tion demanded.  Notliing  can  be  more  demoral- 
izing to  labor  than  an  occupation  in  which  work 
is  provided  for  only  one- half  the  time ;  and 
nothing  can  be  worse  for  capital  than  plants  half 
idle  while  interest  is  always  busy,  and  the  pro- 
duction, through  these  causes,  of  a  great  swarm 
of  poorly  paid  labor,  clamoring  for  work,  ready 
on  occasion  to  accept  employment  at  starvation 
wages,  sinking  constantly  to  a  lower  and  lower 
level  from  the  accepted  American  standard  of 
life,  and  repeating  on  a  great  scale  the  herd  of 
half- employed  and  half -paid  men  who,  due  like- 
wise to  decreasing  work  and  increasing  compe- 
tition, were  at  the  bottom  of  the  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  London  dock  strike  in  1889.  With 
this  deterioration  in  the  regularity  of  wages,  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  and,  for  capital,  in  the  possi- 
bility of  profit,  there  came  a  steady  deterioration 
in  the  character  of  labor.  Strikes  as  they  came 
bred  violence,  violence  bred  repression,  and  the 
industrial  pendulum  swung  in  dreary  beats  from 
the  blood-stained  violence  of  labor  to  the  blood- 
stained assertion  of  law." 

UNITED    LABOR    VERSUS   UNITED    CAPITAL. 

Mr.  Williams  shows  how  the  increasing  tend- 
ency toward  common  action  of  capital  engaged  in 
mining  coal  has  been  paralleled,  in  recent  years, 
by  a  marshaling  of  the  labor  in  the  anthracite 
mines  under  one  labor  direction  in  a  strong  and 
efficient  organization. 

* '  This  has  been  secured,  not  by  the  volition  of 
the  miners  as  a  whole,  less  than  a  tenth  of  whom 
voted  for  last  fall's  strike,  but  by  the  energetic 
work  of  a  small  minority  capably  led,  which 
worked  an  industrial  revolution,  as  most  revolu- 
tions, political,  social,  and  economic,  have  been 
worked,  by  minorities. 

* '  The  grave  peril  to  which  this  brings  both  the 
state  and  the  maintenance  of  order  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated  ;  but  great  as  the  peril  is,  he 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  pronounced  the  perils 
of  the  state  from  the  steady  deterioration  of 
wages  and  of  labor  through  the  mining  regions 
*a  danger  fraught  with  less  serious  consequences 
to  the  true  object  of  a  state.  The  attentive  reader 
of  the  causes  which  have  created  the  present 
situation  will  not  deem  it  possible  to  dogmatize  as 
to  the  equitable  adjustment  of  anthracite  wages, 
or  will  doubt  that  such  an  adjustment  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  light  of  all  competitive  con- 
ditions, and  not  on  a  special  plea  for  either 
capital  or  labor." 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  April  number  of  Harper^s  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Tribe  gives  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
serpent-worshippers  of  India,  most  of  which  lie  gained 
from  Brahman  priests  in  the  vicinity  of  Acharakund. 
After  having  sought  and  obtained  an  introduction  to 
some  of  these  curious  devotees,  Mr.  Tribe  assisted  in 
some  of  their  weird  ceremonies.  Mr.  Tribe  ascertained 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  that  the  priest  who  is 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  divination  almost  in- 
variably belongs  to  the  lower  caste.  In  one  neighbor- 
hood Mr.  Tribe  found  no  less  than  fourteen  snake  tem- 
ples. Pictures  of  several  of  these  structures  are  among 
the  illustrations  of  his  article. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  SQUATTER. 

From  an  article  on  this  subject  contributed  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Macllvaine  one  learns  that  the  term  "squatter  " 
in  Australia  is  applied  to  many  distinct  social  grades, 
from  the  humble  ranchman  to  the  legislator,  clubman, 
and  modem  capitalistic  adventurer.  Australia  was  de- 
veloped as  a  pastoral  country  chiefly  through  what  Mr. 
MacUvaine  terms  the  splendid  obstinacy  of  the  squat- 
ter. The  bushrangers  earned  a  hard  name,  but  Mr. 
Macllvaine  credits  the  Australian  land  explorers  with 
**  as  fine  a  record  of  pluck  as  the  annals  of  the  race  can 
show.** 

BERLIN'S  PROSPERITY. 

Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  describes  the  evolution  of  Ber- 
lin into  the  largest  industrial  city  of  the  German 
Empire.  Such  manufacturing  establishments  as  are 
devoted  to  the  production  of  machinery,  electric  plants 
and  tirearms  are  unequaled  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Although  the  wealth  of  the  city  has  increased  enor- 
mously, Mr.  W^hitman  proves  from  statistics  that  the 
number  of  people  who  would  be  regarded  as  of  great 
wealth  in  England  or  America  is  still  quite  small.  Of 
530,000  persons  paying  taxes  in  Berlin  over  295,000  pos- 
sess an  income  between  $250  and  $750  per  annum,  only 
48,000  pay  on  incomes  of  over  $750,  while  12  persons  have 
an  income  over  $250,000,  and  one  person  has  $500,000. 
There  are  only  759  persons  who  pay  property  tax  on 
property  valued  at  between  $250,000  and  $500,000,  837  pay 
taxes  on  property  over  this  amount.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  there  is  a  broad  subdivision  of  small  incomes  in 
Berlin.  The  people  live  respectably,  simply,  have  cheap 
amusements  and  education,  and  entertain  their  friends. 

The  fourth  in  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson's  series  of  his- 
torical papers  entitled  "Colonies  and  Nation"  appear? 
in  this  number.  The  drawings  by  Howard  Pyle,  Harry 
Fenn,  and  Frederic  Remington  are  especially  striking, 
and  there  are  several  interesting  reproductions  of  old 
portraits,  seals,  rare  documents,  and  autograph  signa- 
tures. 

Mark  Twain*s  share  in  this  number  of  Harper's^ 
which  should  on  no  account  be  missed,  is  a  series  of 
extracts  from  Adam's  Diary,  "translated  from  the  orig- 
inal manuscript.''  The  translator's  prefatory  note  hesi- 
tatingly suggests  that  possibly  Adam  has  now  become 
sufficiently  important  as  a  public'  character  to  justify 
this  publication. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  April  Cerituryy  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett  ^ves  a 
readable  description   of  "The  Transportation  of 
Iron,"  according  to  the  most  modem  methods  employed 
by  the  great  American  ironmasters.    One  of  the  great- 
est problems  which  was  to  be  solved  in  the  work  of 
making  America  the  first  producer  of  iron  and  steel 
in  the  world  was  the  transportation  of   the  raw  ore 
from  the  great  mineral  districts  of  the  Northwest  to 
the  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania  and   Ohio,  an  average 
trip  of  1,200  miles.    The  problem  has  been  solved  with 
such  marvelous  ingenuity  that  the  ore  is  now  carried 
over  this  journey  more  cheaply  than  freight  is  moved 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.    The  iron  ore  starts  out 
from  the  Lake  Superior  mines  by  rail,  then  goes  in. 
boats  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  finally  completes  its 
journey  by  rail  again  in  little  more  than  a  week  after 
it  has  left  the  miner's  shovel.    From  the  time  the  ore 
comes  out  of  the  mines  to  the  time  it  is  set  down  in 
Pittsburg,  not  a  human  hand  touches  it ;  all  the  vast 
labor  is  done  by  machinery.    The  great  ore-carrying 
trains,  each  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  entire 
American  standing  army  three  years  ago,  proceed  over 
the  most  crowded  steel-tracked  highway  in  the  world. 
A  single  car  of  the  pressed-steel  type  will  haul  fifty 
tons.    These  cars  are  pierced  with  holes  through  which 
steam  can  be  played  upon  the  frozen  ore  in  order  to 
thaw  it  out  more  quickly  for  delivery  to  the  furnace. 

JAPANESE  LABOR  UNIONS. 

Mary  G.  Humphreys  writes  on  "Trade  Unions  in 
Japan,"  and  tells  of  the  curious  organization  of  the 
rice-coolies  and  other  classes  of  labor  in  the  Mikado's 
country.  Even  in  this  lowest  grade  of  labor,  the  coolies 
have  a  strong  organization  of  1,500  men  ;  and  although 
the  union  has  no  constitution  or  by-laws,  it  is  marvel- 
ously  compact  and  efficient.  Recently  the  rice-coolies 
at  Tokyo  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  gained  their 
point  in  half  a  clay.  The  question  of  introducing  out- 
side lalx)r  to  substitute  for  the  strikers  is  settled  in 
Japan  by  the  absolute  unwillingness  of  outside  labor- 
ers to  be  persuaded  by  any  increase  of  wages  to  take 
the  places  of  strikers.  There  is  e  cooks'  guild,  too,  and 
the  exacting  housewife  who  discharges  her  cook  with- 
out reasons  that  satisfy  the  guild  will  finally  be  effect- 
ually boycotted.  There  are  strict  ordinances  against 
striking  and  boycotts  governing  the  hands  in  cotton- 
mills,  and  this  writer  says  the  people  are  becoming 
restive  under  the  regulations.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
railway  employees,  who  have  formed  a  union  and  de- 
mand better  treatment,  l)etter  wages,  and  a  better  so- 
cial position.  The  iron- workers'  union  of  Japan  has  17 
branches  and  2,500  meml^rs,  and  there  is  a  strong  Im- 
petus toward  federated  union,  on  the  plan  of  the  Ameri- 
can organization. 

MOSQUITOES  AS  CARRIERS  OF  MALARIA. 

There  is  a  good  article  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief 
entomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, on  *^  Malaria  and  Certain  Mosquitoes."  Mr. 
Howard  has  accepted  as  perfectly  proved  that  at  least 
one  genus  of  mosquitoes,  the  AfiopheleSf  are  virulent 
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carriers  of  malaria.  Mr.  Howard  shows  the  process  by 
which  the  malarial  germ,  which  is  probably  an  animal 
or  protozo5u,  and  not  a  bacterium  or  plant,  is  introduced 
by  the  mosquito  into  the  human  blood,  and  gives  in- 
stances to  show  that  many  communities  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  are  taking  up  with  enthusiasm  the  task 
of  lessening  the  evil.  Not  only  brackish  marshes  and 
swamps  breed  mosquitoes,  but  horse-troughs,  rain-water 
barrels,  open  sewers,  and  even  transient  pools  of  surface- 
water  left  by  heavy  rains  will  produce  the  little  pests  in 
little  more  than  a  week.  The  three  main  remedies  are 
the  drainage  of  swamps  and  standing  pools,  the  intro- 
duction of  fish  that  prey  on  the  insects,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  pools,  or  other  bodies  of  water  which  cannot  be 
drained,  with  kerosene. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  April  is  remarkable 
for  its  dainty  and  charming  illustrations,  notably 
those  of  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto  in  his  travel  sketch  de- 
scriptive of  Cordes,  a  quaint  town  perched  on  a  hill  by 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Toulouse,  and  the  colored  pic- 
tures illustrating  Mr.  Sewell  Ford's  "  Skipper,"  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  horse. 

THE  POVERTY  OF  MOUNTAIN  PEOPLE. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr/s,  careful  study  of  "  The  Southern 
Mountaineer,"  embellished  with  pictures  of  mountain- 
eers and  their  life,  opens  the  magazine.  The  economic 
status  of  these  people  is  well  suggested  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"No  mountain  people  are  ever  rich.  Environment 
keeps  mountaineers  poor.  The  strength  that  comes 
from  numbers  and  wealth  is  always  wanting.  Agri- 
culture is  the  sole  stand-by,  and  agriculture  distributes 
population,  because  arable  soil  is  confined  to  bottom- 
lands and  valleys.  Farming  on  a  mountain-side  is  not 
only  arduous  and  unremunerative — it  is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. There  is  a  well-authenticated  case  of  a  Ken- 
tucky mountaineer  who  fell  out  of  his  own  corn-field 
and  broke  his  neck.  Still,  though  fairly  well-to-do  in 
the  valleys,  the  Southern  mountaineer  can  be  pathet- 
ically poor.  A  young  preacher  stopped  at  a  cabin  in 
Georgia  to  stay  all  night.  His  hostess,  as  a  mark  of 
unusual  distinction,  killed  a  chicken  and  dressed  it  in 
a  pan.  She  rinsed  the  pan  and  made  up  her  dough  in 
it.  She  rinsed  it  again  and  went  out  and  used  it  for  a 
milk-pail.  She  came  in,  rinsed  it  again,  and  went  to 
the  spring  and  brought  it  back  full  of  water.  She  filled 
up  the  glasses  on  the  table,  and  gave  him  the  pan  with 
the  rest  of  the  water  in  which  to  wash  his  hands.  The 
woman  was  not  a  slattern  ;  it  was  the  only  utensil  she 
had." 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  April  iWcCZwre's  we  have  selected  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White's  '*  Walks  and  Talks  with  Tol- 
stoy" for  quotation  among  the  "Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month." 

The  magazine  begins  with  the  very  pleasant  "  Story 
of  the  Beaver,"  by  W\  D.  Hulbert,  illustrated  with  the 
marvelously  accurate  pictures  of  A.  R.  Dugmore. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  follows  her  account  last  month 
of  the  disbanding  of  the  Union  army  with  a  further 
chapter  on  the  *'  Disbanding  of  the  Confederate  Army." 
She  shows  that  these  men,  without  a  country,  and  with- 


out money,  who  had  been  fighting  with  Johnston,  Lee, 
Taylor,  and  Smith,  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
walk  or  to  work  their  way  home  if  the  Federals  had  not 
wisely  and  Justly  come  to  their  relief.  General  Grant 
allowed  Lee's  men  to  keep  their  hoi*ses.  His  quarter- 
masters were  instructed  to  turn  over  to  the  Confeder- 
ates whatever  horses  and  mules  they  could  spare.  The 
defeated  Confederates  mostly  rode  away  in  twos  or 
threes  or  half-dozens.  Sometimes  a  body  of  men  whose 
homes  were  far  away  were  kept  together  and  marched 
under  Federal  directions  to  a  convenient  point,  where  a 
limited  amount  of  transportation  was  furnished  to  them 
to  bring  them  within  an  easy  distance  of  their  journey's 
end. 

In  her  charming  series  of  stories  of  scenes  of  farm 
life,  Mrs.  Martha  McCuUoch  Williams  gives  this  month 
a  poetic  essay  on  ploughing, — an  effort  which  strikes  a 
new  note  in  nature-study,  and  which  is  as  well  worth 
reading  as  the  now  famous  opening  chapter  of  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen's  "Reign  of  Law." 

Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  gives  some  excellent  re- 
searches in  boy  life  in  her  "  Study  in  Piracy."  There  is 
a  considerable  installment  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"Kim,"  a  story  of  Wall  Street  by  Edwin  Leffevre,  and 
other  fiction. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  April  Cosmopolitan  by 
Lawrence  S.-  Vassauet  on  Sarah  Bernhardt  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  famous  French  woman 
has  never  yet  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
It  seems  that  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  cross  for 
her  some  five  years  ago.  The  French  Ministry,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  induced  to  grant  the  coveted  decora- 
tion, and  Madame  Bernhardt  is  not  yet  entitled  to  wear 
the  bit  of  red  ribbon  so  frequently  seen  in  the  literary 
and  artistic  circles  of  Paris. 

ARTISTIC  GARDEN-MAKING. 

In  an  attractively  illustrated  article  on  "  The  Garden 
Spirit,"  Martha  Brookes  Brown  hints  at  some  of  the 
many  possibilities  in  the  working  out  of  color  schemes 
and  other  artistic  embellishments  in  connection  with 
landscape  gardening.  The  writer  complains  that  here 
in  America  we  too  seldom  find  a  garden  of  the  right  sort, 
for  the  nurseryman's  planting  of  "  disconnected  groups 
of  miscellaneous  things  "  has  taken  the  place  of  the  gar- 
den, and  "  the  simple  flowering  space,  such  a  valuable 
part  of  the  home,  seems  almost  forgotten." 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  YOUNG  MAN. 

Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, g^ves  some  excellent  advice  under  the  head, 
"The  Average  Young  Man  and  His  Library."  Besides 
suggesting  a  great  number  of  books  such  as  every  young 
man  should  aspire  to  own,  Dr.  Canfield  makes  some 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
reasonably  select  small  library.  Among  other  things 
he  says:  "Haunt  the  second-hand  bookstores — ^those 
of  good  repute.  Again  and  again  you  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  a  two-dollar  desire  with  an  expenditure  of  fifty 
cents ;  and  while  you  are  looking  over  the  stock  your 
education  will  be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  mere  con- 
tact with  authors  and  titles.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  writes  on  "The  Influence  of 
Beauty  on  Love,**  condnding  that  beauty  is  of  the  fern- 
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inine gender.  "It  has  at  last  become  woman's  special 
prerogative,  the  attainment  of  it  her  duty  ;  within  its 
realm  and  not  in  competition  with  man  lies  her  future. 
She  used  to  be  man's  slave,  then  his  companion,  and 
now  she  seems  to  strive  to  make  herself  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  him."  This  .imbition  Mr.  Kinck  regards  as 
a  serious  error.  Woman,  instead  of  seeking  to  bo  inde- 
pendent, should  make  man  her  slave. 

"The  Ideal  Wife  and  Helpmate"  is  the  subject  of  a 
bright  and  sensible  paper  by  Lavinia  Hart.  "Spring 
Days  in  Venice"  are  vividly  pictured  by  Edgar  Fa  wcett, 
and  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  ever-interest- 
ing process  of  maple-sugar-making  by  Max  Bennett 
Thrasher. 

In  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month"  we  have  already  quoted  at  some  length  from 
Editor  Walker's  article  on  the  steel  trust  and  the  late 
Grant  Allen's  analysis  of  "  The  British  Aristocracy." 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  April  Munsey^s  we  have  selected  Dr. 
William  G.  Anderson's  article,  "  The  Making  of 
a  Perfect  Man,"  to  quote  from  among  the  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  magazine  opens  with  a  very  profusely  illustrated 
sketch  of  "  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,"  by  Arthur 
R.  Wakely,  which  des<?ribes  the  King's  personal  char- 
acteristics and  his  life  at  Sandringham. 

WHEAT-GROWING  IN  OUR  GREAT  NORTHWEST. 

Mr.  RoUin  E.  Smith,  in  "The  Mighty  River  of 
Wheat,"  shows  how  this  cereal  flows  from  the  great 
producing  areas  to  the  mills  of  the  world,  and  describes 
the  harvesting,  handling,  and  marketing  of  the  crop  of 
the  three  great  Northwestern  wheat  States,  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  bonanza 
wheat  farms  owned  by  men  who  had  capital  enough  to 
buy  up  homestead  claims  overdid  the  thing  at  first  by 
trying  to  conduct  agricultural  operations  on  an  impos- 
sibly large  scale.  One  bonanza  farm  in  North  Dakota 
consisted  originally  of  40,000  acres,  and  even  nowadays 
wheat  farms  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  acres  are  common, 
and  are  increasing  in  number.  This  seems  to  be  about 
the  limit  of  size  where  farming  can  be  economically 
conducted. 

ENORMOUS  STOCK  TRANSACTIONS. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lef6vre,  writing  on  "  Boom  Days  in  Wall 
Street,"  tells  us  that  on  January  7  last,  when  the  excite- 
ment in  the  railroad  consolidations  was  at  its  height, 
the  total  stock  business  on  the  exchange  amounted  to 
2,127,508  shares.  The  ticker  reporters  had  to  miss  many 
transactions,  moreover,  and  the  real  total  was  more 
than  this.  The  face  value  of  the  stocks  dealt  in  was 
$200,000,000.  This  last  boom  is  much  the  greatest  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  Wall  Street.  Its  most  recent  par- 
allel was  in  187^-81,  when  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments and  some  great  crops  led  to  a  sudden  apprecia- 
tion in  security  values  which  turned  into  an  era  of  wild 
speculation. 

Maximilian  Foster  recites  "  The  Story  of  the  Locomo- 
tive," from  the  first  beginning,  in  or  about  1880,  when 
trains  made  a  maximum  speed  of  about  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  The  article  shows  pictures  of  the  experimental 
machine  built  by  John  G.  Stevens  In  1825,  which  ran  on 
a  cogged  wheel. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAIi. 

IN  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal^  Mr.  William  Perrine 
tells  t)ie  story  of  Rebecca  Gratz,  the  beaatiful 
Jewess,  in  his  series  of  stories  of  l)eautiful  women. 
It  was  sjiid  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  inspired  to  the 
creation  of  his  Rebecca  in  "  Ivanhoe"  through  the  story 
of  this  woman's  life.  The  estate  of  Rebecca  Grats* 
family  was  in  Kentucky.  Indeed,  tbe  Mammoth  Gave 
was  a  part  of  the  pro[)erty.  The  young  Jewess  was  a 
prominent  figure  among  the  belles  of  the  American 
watering-places.  She  was  a  friend  of  Washington 
Irving,  and  Miss  Gratz'  friend,  Mathilda  Hoffman,  was 
the  betrothed  of  the  author  of  "  The  Alhambra."  ICa- 
thilda  Hoffman  died,  and  Irving  never  married.  It  is 
said  that  even  at  eiglity  Kol)ecca  Gratz  was  still  beaa> 
tiful.  Mr.  Perrine  says  that  probably  no  other  Jewish 
woman  has  been  more  admired  by  both  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile than  Miss  Gratz,  for  she  combined  with  her  physi- 
cal beauty  a  tranquil  and  restful  nature  which  g^ave  her 
something  of  an  angelic  aspect.  Miss  Gratz,  too,  lived 
the  life  of  a  celibate  because  her  religion  stood  between 
her  and  her  love.  In  her  wide  benevolence  and  the 
pursuit  of  educational  improvement  she  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  Jew  and  Gentile. 

This  number  of  the  Home  Journal  has  several 
attractive  features  in  fiction,  among  them  a  play 
adapted  from  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'  story,  "  The 
Princess  Aline."  The  illustrations  are  exceptionally 
good,  especially  those  that  show  instances  of  imelab- 
orate  but  very  artistic  homes,  and  the  month's  install- 
ment of  scenes  from  the  picturesque  spots  in  America. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  .MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  LippincotVs  begins  with  a  complete 
novel  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield.  Another 
feature  in  the  contributions  of  fiction  is  a  Japanese 
love-story  with  the  engaging  title  "  A  Cherrybud  in  a 
Foreign  Hand,"  by  the  young  Japanese  author,  Adachi 
Kinnosuk^. 

Under  the  title  "  Bees  in  Royal  Bonnets,**  Dr.  P.  L. 
Oswald  tells  of  the  especial  pathological  idiosyncrasies 
of  famous  sovereigns,  from  the  Emperor  Caligula,  who 
conferred  consular  honor  upon  his  horse,  through  the 
line  of  modem  royal  madcaps. 

Eben  E.  Rexford,  in  "Our  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety," tells  of  the  actual  work  of  his  improvement  so- 
ciety ;  how  it  began  with  the  church,  took  the  park  in 
hand,  and  proceeded  through  the  streets,  with  the 
pleasant  result  of  making  the  village  quite  a  summer 
resort. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

FROM  the  April  World's  Work  we  have  selected  the- 
sketches  of  Mr.  J.  !]?ierpont  Morgan,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  review  among 
the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Denison  gives  an  account  of  a  curious 
institution  in  Budapest,  "The  Telephone  Newspaper," 
a  device  by  which  the  day's  news  is  told  as  it  occurs  to 
6,200  subscribers  sitting  in  their  homes.  There  is  a 
regular  programme,  lasting  from  10:80  A.M.  to  10:80  P.M., 
and  the  repertoire  includes  Sunday-night  concerts.  A 
complete  programme  is  tacked  to  the  wall  above  eaeh 
subscriber's  receiver,  and  a  glance  at  this  tells  just  what 
may  be  expected  at  any  hour,  the  programmes  being  tlM 
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same,  except  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  Quotations, 
reports  from  the  Reichsrath,  and  political  news  come 
from  11:45  to  12:00,  and  general  news  comes  all  day  at 
intervals.  At  stated  periods  there  is  a  brief  r6sum6  for 
those  who  missed  the  first  news.  This  telephone  news- 
paper actually  takes  advertisements,  the  charge  being 
one  florin  for  twelve  seconds.  Each  subscriber  pays 
eighteen  florins,  or  about  $7.56  per  year.  Mr.  Denison 
says  the  enterprise  is  a  distinct  success,  both  from  the 
subscriber's  and  the  proprietor's  point  of  view. 

Mary  C.  Blossom  gives  a  sketch  of  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, whose  most  distinguishing  characteristics  she  calls 
a  sort  of  sublimated  common  sense.  He  is  a  great  be- 
liever in  personal  liberty,  and  his  power  in  America 
lies  in  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  influence  of 
his  church  in  America  lies  in  her  ability  to  realize  that 
all  life  is  progressing  and  that  she  must  keep  up  with 
the  march. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  in  writing  on  "The  Political 
Status  of  Italy,"  calls  attention  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  Italy  of  to-day  over  the  Italy  of  thirty  years 
ago.  A  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  is  being  add- 
ed to  the  national  wealth,  the  savings-banks  increase 
annually  in  deposits  five  millions,  and  a  startling  in- 
dustrial expansion  has  come  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  William  R.  Lighton,  in  an  article  on  "Our 
Prairies  and  the  Orient,"  shows  how  the  magnificent 
farm  area  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rockies  is 
being  brought  into  close  commercial  relation  with  the 
Orient  and  the  greatest  population  in  the  world.  There 
are  articles  on  **  Harnessing  the  Sun,"  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Millard,  describing  how  a  successful  solar  motor  has 
})een  set  up  in  California  to  pump  water,  and  on  *' A 
Sea  Captain's  Day*s  Work,"  by  Maximilian  Foster. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  article  by  Talcott  Williams  on  the  anthracite 
coal  crisis,  in  the  April  Atlantic,  has  been  re- 
viewed in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month."  In  the  same  number  are  several  other  dis- 
cussions of  current  practical  problems. 

THE  EVILS  OF  POLITICS  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  concluding  a  study  of  the  part  played  by  "  poli- 
tics" in  the  management  of  our  public  schools,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Anderson  offers  a  few  specific  suggestions  for  a 
progranmie  of  reform  :  "  The  business,  the  money-spend- 
ing functions,  of  the  school  committee  should  be  made 
as  few  as  possible  ;  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  schoolhouses  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  school  committee.  The  designation  of  .sites 
within  certain  limits,  and  the  approval  of  schoolhouse 
plans  should  be  left  to  the  school  committee  ;  not  that 
such  control  can  be  made  fully  effective,  but  it  would 
tend  to  prevent  a  total  disregard  of  educational  fitness 
by  the  commission  or  city  council,  or  other  official  body, 
tliat  may  have  this  work  in  direct  charge. 

"  Again,  the  superintendent  or  board  of  supervisors 
should,  by  statute  law,  be  given  certain  definite  powers 
as  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  subject  to  approval 
or  veto  by  the  school  committee.  Little  more  than  this 
can  be  done  through  the  mere  framework  of  organi- 
zation ;  subsequent  reliance  must  l)e  placed  upon  the 
wholesome  activity  of  the  better  class  of  citizens.  A 
strong  effort  should  be  made  to  take  the  nomination 
and  election  of  members  of  the  school  committee  out  of 
politics,  partisan,  sectarian,  personal,  and  mercenary. 


So  important  is  this  work  that  we  may  fairly  expect  to 
see  it  command  the  support  of  so  large  a  body  of  our 
voters,  male  and  female,  as  to  insure  success,  provided 
the  leaders  are  reasonably  discreet  and  entirely  disin- 
terested." 

The  same  safeguards  that  surround  our  judiciary — 
keeping  the  incumbents  of  office  out  of  other  business 
than  that  for  which  they  are  employed  by  the  state  and 
making  their  procedure  open  and  public,  thus  prevent- 
ing personal  solicitation — should  be  used  to  protect  the 
purity  of  our  school  administration. 

THE  NEGRO    IN  THE  SOUTH— A  WARNING    TO   NORTHERN 

PHILANTHROPISTS. 

After  an  able  review  of  the  eventsjconnected  with  the 
attempts  at  "reconstruction"  in  South  Carolina,  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War,  ex-Gov.  D.  H.  Chamberlain  ad- 
dresses a  few  words  of  advice  to  those  philanthropists  at 
the  North  who  feel  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Southern  negro  and  wish  to  aid  him  to  better  his  condi- 
tion. The  chief  point  to  be  sought,  says  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, is  the  promotion  of  good  relations  between  the 
negro  and  his  white  neighbors  and  employers.  The  ne- 
gro is  not  a  proper  object  of  charity.  He  can  make  his 
own  living  and  provide  for  his  own  education.  He  should 
be  stimulated  to  do  both  these  things ;  but  nothing 
should  be  given  him  gratuitously. 

There  are  descriptive  articles  in  this  number  on  "The 
State  of  Washington,"  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Lyman,  and  on 
"  Fountains  and  Streams  of  Yosemite  National  Park," 
by  Mr.  John  Muir. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dinsmore  writes  on  "  Dante^s  Quest  of 
Liberty"  and  Martha  Austice  Harris  on  "The  Renais- 
sance of  the  Tragic  Stage." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

• 

AMONG  the  articles  in  the  March  North  American, 
the  late  General  Harrison's  "  Musings  upon  Cur- 
rent Topics,"  Professor  Ely's  discussion  of  "Municipal 
Ownership  of  Natural  Monopolies,"  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  exposition  of  Positivism  have  been  reviewed 
in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 
The  opening  article  of  the  number,  on  "  The  Pope's 
Civil  Princedom,"  is  contributed  by  Archbishop  Ireland, 
who  contends  that  the  civil  independence  of  the  Holy 
See  is  "an  inherent  need,  and,  consequently,  an  inherent 
right  of  the  Church."  The  archbishop  declares  that  the 
present  situation  at  Rome  is  intolerable,  alike  to  the 
Papacy  and  to  Italy.  "  Through  fear  of  Papal  claims, 
the  government  is  compelled  to  impose  on  the  country, 
much  against  the  country's  deepest  wishes,  the  burden 
of  an  oppressive  militarism,  and  of  an  unnatural  and 
unhistoric  alliance  with  Austria  and  Prussia." 

BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

■ 

Writing  on  "The  Business  Situation  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Prospects  for  the  Future,"  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Flint  predicts  that  the  present  wave  of  prosperity  in 
this  country  will  outlast  any  period  of  "good  times" 
heretofore  known.  This  explains  the  eagerness  of  for- 
eign investors  to  obtain  American  securities.  This 
feeling  of  confidence  is  strengthened,  too,  by  the  resto* 
ration  of  stability  to  our  currency.  Tlie  fact  that  we 
have  cheaper  steel,  cheaper'  coal,  and  cheaper  lumber 
than  any  other  nation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
putting  our  industrial  undertakings  beyond  the  reach 
of  foreign  competition. 
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PROTESTANT  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Secretary  Judson  Smith,  of  the  American  Board, 
gives  a  retrospect  of  foreign  missionary  activities 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1800,  only  a  few 
scores  of  missionaries  were  at  work  ;  now  there  are 
13,607,  with  73,615  native  helpers,  gathered  around  more 
than  5,000  central  stations.  The  organized  churches  in 
these  fields  numljer  10,993,  with  a  membership  of  1,289,- 
289,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  83,895  each  year.  The 
missionary  societies  have  an  annual  income  of  $17,161,- 
092,  while  the  yearly  gifts  from  native  Christians  aggre- 
gate $1,833,981.  There  are  93  colleges  on  mission  fields, 
with  35,414  students.  In  all  grades  of  schools,  more  than 
1,000,000  pupils  are.  under  instruction.  Surely,  the 
achievements  of  the  century  just  closed  in  the  promo- 
tion of  missions  are  not  to  be  despised. 

THE  BRITISH  KINGSHIP. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  article  on  "  The  King  of  Eng- 
land,." Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  whose  inclinations  toward 
republicanism  are  perhaps  as  marked  as  those  of  any 
man  in  English  political  life,  announces  his  belief  that 
the  adoption  of  republican  institutions  is  no  longer  a 
practical  proposition  in  British  politics.  "To  bring 
India  within  the  working  of  a  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion, which  would  also  include  such  democratic  states 
as  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  is,  in  my  mind,  im- 
possible ;  and  the  alternative  means  of  keeping  together 
the  empire  is  rather  an  increase  than  a  diminution  of 
the  status  of  the  King.  Just  as  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  has  been  kept  together  by  the  personality  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  so  the  fabric  of  the  British 
empire  must  be  kept  together  by  full  use  of  the  senti- 
ment which  attaches  to  the  person  of  the  King. 

THE  POSTAL  MONEY-ORDER  SERVICE. 

Auditor  Henry  A.  Castle  describes  "  Some  Perils  of 
the  Postal  Service,"  pointing  out  many  incongruities  in 
the  accounting  system  of  the  department,  and  showing 
how  embezzlements  are  made  easy  through  these  de- 
fects of  organization.  His  criticism  centers  chiefly  on 
the  money-order  service,  which  is  conducted,  he  asserts, 
at  an  actual  loss  to  the  Government.  In  the  statistics 
published  each  year  in  the  reports,  showing  a  large 
profit  on  the  sale  of  money-orders,  no  account  is  taken 
of  certain  large  items  of  expense  connected  with  the 
system  which  are  paid  out  of  other  appropriations. 
These  legitimate  charges,  which  Mr.  Castle  enumerates, 
more  than  offset  the  apparent  profit. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Henry  James  writes  on  "Matilde  Serao,"  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Pavey  on  "  The  Independence  of  Cuba,"  Prof. 
Charles  Waldstein  on  "Recent  Discoveries  in  Greece 
and  the  Mycensean  Age,"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Ho  wells  on 
*^  The  Recent  Dramatic  Season." 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  Forum  for  March  opens  with  an  article  by  Sir 
John  G.  Bourinoton  **  British  Rule  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada."  Dr.  Lourinot,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  chief  clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons, 
and  has  made  a  special  study  of  Canadian  constitutional 
government,  takes  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  article 
to  present  comparisons  betw6en  the  Canadian  govern- 
mental system  and  that  of  the  United  States  which  are 
by  no  means  favorable  to  the  latter  country.  In  his 
comparison  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  he  makes  it  clear  that  his  chief 


fear  for  the  future  of  the  democratized  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  is  based  on  the  idea  that  most  features  of  the 
new  government  have  been  copied  from  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  him  an  unpropitious  thing  that  the 
Australians  preferred  the  word  "state"  to  "province,** 
"Commonwealth"  to  "Dominion,"  and  "House  of 
Representatives"  to  "House  of  Commons."  Further- 
more, as  the  several  states  of  the  new  commonwealth 
have  full  control  of  their  own  constitution.  Dr.  Bourinot 
points  out  the  possibility  of  their  choosing  at  any 
moment  to  elect  their  own  governors,  instead  of  having 
them  appointed  by  the  crown,  as  in  Canada.  Again, 
the  Australian  states  are  still  to  have  full  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  courts — another  imitation  of  the  American 
system. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PATRONAGE. 

In  considering  "The  Growing  Powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent," Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West  calls  attention,  not 
so  much  to  the  extraordinary  war  powers  recently  exer- 
cised by  the  chief  executive,  but  rather  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  President's  power  is  growing  through 
causes  which  operate  daily  and  are  not  accidental  and 
extraneous.  As  Mr.  West  views  the  matter,  the  real 
reason  for  the  domination  of  the  executive  in  national 
affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  immense  number  of  offices 
which  are  directly  filled  by  the  President,  and  whose 
annual  salaries  amount  to  the  vast  sum  of  $^,000,000, 
or  a  total  distribution  of  $80,000,000  during  the  Presi- 
dential term.  For  the  State,  Treasury,  Post-office, 
Interior,  and  Justice  departments,  Mr.  West  has  been 
able  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of 
appointments,  together  with  the  salaries  pertaining 
thereto.  These  salaries  alone  amount  to  $11,671,995.  In 
the  case  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  however, 
there  is  more  difficulty  in  stating  the  number  of  com- 
missions issued  annually,  and  in  the  last  two  years  the 
President  has  been  authorized  to  add  greatly  to  the 
number  of  army  and  navy  officers.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  unclassified  appointments,  and  the  new 
offices  created  each  year  in  all  the  departments,  Mr. 
West  is  of  the  opinion  that  $20,000,000  a  year  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  Presidential  patronage. 

DAILY  JOURNALISM  OF  THE  HARMSWORTH  TYPE. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth's  "  Tabloid  Journalism,"  so 
called,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  discussion  by 
Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low.  This  writer  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
difference  between  journalistic  conditions  in  Elngland 
and  this  country.  Accepting  Mr.  Low's  description  of 
the  average  London  newspaper,  one  can  hardly  wonder 
at  the  remarkable  success  of  Mr. Harmsworth's  attempts 
to  cater  to  the  British  newspaper-reading  public.  "The 
well-written  account  of  an  important  event — the  open- 
ing  of  Parliament,  the  departure  of  troops,  the  return 
of  a  popular  hero,  a  yacht  race — which  is  such  a  marked 
feature  of  an  American  newspaper,  is  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. The  London  editor  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  news  by  space.  He  gives  to  it  several  columns ; 
but  we  find  nothing  but  words,  words,  words.  In  fact, 
if  I  were  asked  to  present  the  distinction  between  Amer- 
ican and  English  reporting  in  a  few  words,  I  should  say 
that  in  America  we  aim  to  give  photographs,  while  in 
England  they  content  themselves  with  working  draw- 
ings made  to  exact  scale."  In  this  country,  however, 
conditions  are  altogether  different ;  or,  rather,  the  de- 
mands of  newspaper-readers  here  require  the  existence 
of  a  different  class  of  newspapers.  In  Mr.  Low's  opinion, 
the  American  reader  lias  not  yet  reached  the  tabloiil 
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state.  *^  He  wants  his  news  presented  as  concisely  as 
possible  ;  he  does  not  want  long  disquisitions  on  recon- 
dite subjects  which  have  no  possible  interest  for  him  ; 
he  cares  more  for  news  than  views ;  but  he  does  not 
care  for  a  diet  of  scraps.  If  a  story  is  to  be  told,  he 
wants  it  told  in  full ;  and  if  it  is  well  written  and  has 
intrinsic  importance,  he  does  not  find  two  or  three  col- 
umns any  too  much." 

RUSSIA'S  PLACE  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 

Mr.  Felix  Volkhovsky,  the  editor  of  Free  RusaUij 
contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Hopes  and  Fears  of 
Russia."  Public  opinion  as  an  element  in  determining 
national  policy  has  made  great  progress,  according  to 
this  writer,  during  the  past  five  years.  Since  progress 
is  incompatible  with  autocracy  as  it  has  heretofore 
existed  in  Russia,  the  most  progressive  and  intelligent 
Russians  are  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  other  nations. 
These  progressive  Russians  know  that  "Russia  can- 
not maintain  her  present  position  among  the  nations — 
the  position  of  a  great  international  power — without 
competing  with  them  in  at  least  a  certain  amount  of 
culture,  social  development,  and  progress." 

EARLY  PREDICTIONS  ABOUT  THE  BOER  WAR. 

The  pro-Boer  party  in  England  is  now  having  its  in- 
nings in  rehearsing  the  predictions  made  by  its  leaders 
and  their  opponents,  respectively,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  war  in  1899.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill  offers  "  A 
Study  in  Comparative  Predictions,"  showing  that  in 
many  important  particulars  the  forecast  of  the  proba- 
ble course  of  events  made  by  the  opponents  of  British 
government  policy  has  been  already  vindicated.  Just 
before  the  war  broke  out,  for  example,  Mr.  Stead  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  cost  10,000  lives  and  £20,000,000 
.sterling ;  and  this  statement  was  regarded  as  ridicu- 
lous. "But  some  time  ago  the  bill  already  exceeded 
£100,000,000,  while  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  present 
cost  puts  it  at  £2,000,000  a  week.  As  to  casualties,  the 
official  returns  up  to  the  end  of  December  reported 
51,687,  including  12,158  deaths." 

JOHN  BULL  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  COMPETITOR. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  reviews  the  international  in- 
dustrial situation  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, showing  that,  although  America  has  paved  the 
way  in  the  manufacture  of  many  lines  of  machinery, 
we  are  still  not  free  from  sharp  competition,  since 
England  and  Germany  are  adopting  many  of  our  ways 
and  modifying  our  system  to  meet  their  special  needs. 
England's  exports  of  machinery,  implements,  appara- 
tus, etc.,  which  in  1875  were  $38,000,000,  had  increased  to 
$100,000,000  by  1900  ;  Germany's  $16,500,000  in  1875  grew 
to  $60,000,000  by  1900 ;  while  America's  $10,000,000  in 
1875  grew  to  $50,000,000  by  1900.  The  foreign  trade  of 
the  three  leading  countries  in  machinery  has  grown 
from  $64,000,000  to  $210,000,000,  and  of  this  England  has 
still  the  lion's  share;  and  if  to  that  we  add  $45,000,000 
annually  received  by  England  for  iron  ships  which  she 
builds  for  foreign  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  trade  in  this  line  is  now  in 
John  Bull's  hands. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby  sets  forth  the  views  of  the 
Gold  Democrats  in  voting  for  McKinley,  and  the  pres- 
(»nt  exigencies  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  Dr.  Walter  B. 
Scaife  gives  an  interesting  account  of  **  Labor  Condi- 
tions in  Switzerland  ; ''  Miss  Alice  Irwin  Thompson  dis- 


cusses "  The  Superintendent  from  the  Primary  Teacher's 
Point  of  View ; "  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lewis  reviews  the 
career  of  Li  Hung  Chang— "The  Machiavelli  of  Chi- 
nese Diplomacy,"  and  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  contributes 
a  sketch  of  the  career  of  King  Edward  VIL  In  our  de- 
partment of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month  **  we  have 
reviewed  the  article  by  Napoleone  Colajanni  on  "  Homi- 
cide and  the  Italians." 


THE  ARENA. 

WRITING  in  the  March  Arena  on  the  subject 
"  How  Trusts  Can  Be  Crushed,"  Justice  Walter 
Clark,  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  argues 
for  legislative  suppression  of  the  trusts,  and  in  addition 
to  the  laws  already  on  the  statute-books  proposes  as 
further  restrictions  that  trusts,  being  illegal,  should  be 
treated  as  all  other  outlaws  and  forbidden  the  use  of 
the  courts  to  collect  debts  due  them  and  for  all  other 
purposes ;  that  each  State  should  pass  a  statute  forbid- 
ding any  corporation  chartered  in  another  State  to  do 
business  without  being  rechartered  in  each  instance ; 
that  a  graded  tax  be  laid  upon  the  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions, the  per  cent,  of  tax  being  proportioned  to  gross 
earnings ;  and  that  the  courts  be  empowered  to  issue 
writs  against  any  corporation  that  has  reduced  prices 
of  any  manufactured  article  from  again  raising  them, 
and  making  an  attempt  to  do  so  a  forfeiture  of  the 
charter,  provided  a  Jury  shall  find  that  the  reduction 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition. 

WORK  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

In  an  article  on  **  Organized  Charity,"  Mr.  Charles 
Brodie  Patterson  sets  forth  the  necessity  that  organized 
charities  should  find  some  way  of  giving  work  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  all  who  apply  for  aid.  Mr.  Patter- 
son holds  that  **  the  giving  of  money  without  receiving 
some  equivalent  tends  to  make  parasites  of  human 
beings ;  that  the  charity  organizations  are  responsible 
for  the  pauperizing  of  many  people — for  perpetuating  a 
condition  of  slavery  that  is  intolerable  to  the  most 
highly  civilized  thought  of  our  time ;  and  that  old  ways 
and  methods  must  be  discarded  and  new  means  adopted 
for  the  moral  and  mental  elevation  of  the  men  and 
women  that  look  for  assistance  to  those  above  them  in 
wealth  and  knowledge." 

THE  CRIMINAL  NEGBO. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  an  article  describing  some  of  the  characteristix»  of 
the  criminal  negro,  points  out  the  fact  that  there  are 
but  three  reformatories  in  the  eight  extreme  Southern 
States,  and  no  State  reformatories.  She  also  asserts 
that  *'  Measures  for  reform  in  the  penal  institutions  are 
not  one-half  as  great  as  in  the  North.  The  penalties  are 
extreme.  Life  sentences  are  frequently  given  for  bur- 
glary and  arson,  as  well  as  for  murder.  This  makes  a 
larger  constant  prison  population."  One  condition, 
however,  is  more  favorable  for  the  neg^.  "There  are 
but  few  *  tramps'  in  the  South,  so  that  there  is  not  this 
source  of  supply  from  roving  'gangs,'  and  the  yooJbk 
are  not  influenced  by  them." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  gives  in  the  form  of  a  conver- 
sation his  views  as  to  the  present  status  and  outlook  for 
direct  legislation ;  Dr.  James  T.  Bfxby  gives  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Are  Scientific  Studies  Dangerous  to 
Religion?"  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  discusses  some  of  the 
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utilitarian  developments  of  the  last  century  ;  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Stratton  writes  on  "  The  Key-Note  in  Musical 
Therapeutics ; "  and  Mr.  George  Alpheus  Marshall 
makes  an  able  defense  of  the  army  canteen. 


ble  paper  on  *'The  Problem  of  Development."  Prol 
James  Sully,  of  England,  the  eminent  psychologist, 
writes  on  "Child-Study  and  Education."  These  i>aper8 
are  too  long  to  be  adequately  summarized  here. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  March  number  of  the  International  Monthly^ 
Mr.  Will  H.  Low  writes  on  "  National  Expression 
in  American  Art."  He  suggests  that  when  the  decora- 
tion of  a  great  public  building  is  to  be  undertaken  in 
this  country  a  committee  of  men  of  various  minds  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  general  scheme  of  decoration. 
"  On  such  a  committee  our  educators,  men  of  letters, 
and  the  plain  citizen,  who  is  to  help  bear  the  expense 
and  move  and  have  his  being  in  the  future  halls,  should 
be  represented  together  with  the  architect  and  artist." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  an  effort  of  this  kind  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the  new  Appellate  Court  building 
in  New  York  City  ;  but  Mr.  Low  complains  that  in  that 
case  the  technical  side  alone  was  considered,  whereas  it 
is  important  that  the  selection  of  theme  should  also  be 
fully  considered,  so  that  the  completed  building  would 
carry  out  a  single  idea  proper  to  its  function. 

FRANCE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE. 

M.  Andr6  Lebon,  summing  up  the  commercial  situa- 
tion of  France,  finds  that  French  industry  now  manu- 
factures not  only  all  the  products  necessary  for  national 
consumption,  but  can  furnish  a  sufficiently  respectable 
surplus  for  the  colonial  markets.  In  certain  lines,  nature 
has  conferred  upon  France  a  kind  of  monopoly.  The 
wines  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Champagne,  and  the  brandies 
of  Cognac,  are  without  rivals  in  fashionable  consump- 
tion. So  also  the  silk  manufactories  of  Lyons,  the 
fashions  and  confections  of  Paris,  together  with  the  in- 
dustries of  French  art,  jewels,  the  goldsmith's  art,  glass 
works,  and  furniture,  are  in  small  danger  of  serious 
competition. 

IS  A  CIVIC   PARTY  POSSIBLE? 

In  his  article  on  **  Civic  Reform  and  Social  Progress," 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  raises  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  organize  successfully  a  political  movement 
in  the  direction  of  social  reform.  This  question  he 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  basing  his  reply  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York. 
He  believes  it  entirely  feasible  to  band  together  in  given 
localities  a  number  of  men  who  will  keep  alive  the 
principles  for  which  the  party  stands,  and  on  the  eve 
of  a  campaign  will  become  a  nucleus  for  the  extension 
of  disinterested  civic  effort.  The  Citizens'  Union  of 
New  York  came  into  existence  in  the  municipal  cam- 
paign of  1897.  At  the  end  of  that  campaign  it  appointed 
a  central  city  committee,  secured  a  modest  guarantee 
of  funds  from  about  fifty  individuals,  and  commenced 
gradually  to  create  district  organizations  of  the  union 
in  the  different  assembly  districts  of  the  city.  At  the 
present  time,  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  assembly 
districts  in  the  old  city  of  New  York  have  been  so  or- 
ganized, and  a  large  number,  also,  in  the  remaining 
boroughs.  Representation  on  the  central  city  com- 
mittee is  made  up  primarily  of  one  representative  from 
each  assembly  district.  These  select  a  number  of  dele- 
gates-at-large.  Thus  the  Citizens'  Union  finds  itself 
on  the  eve  of  the  c<'impaign  fairly  well  organized  in 
two-thirds  of  the  city. . 

Prof.  Thomas  H.  Morgan,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  an 
authority  on  experimental  biology,  contributes  a  valua- 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Ounton-s  for  March  there  appears  an  instnictiye 
article  on  '*  The  Negro  in  Business,"  by  Mr.  Booker 
T.  Washington.  The  increasing  importance  of  this 
subject  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  conference  of 
the  National  Negro  Business  League  assembled  in  Bos- 
ton in  Auf^ust  of  last  year.  More  than  three  hundred 
representative  business  men  and  women  of  the  negro 
race  were  brought  together  from  thirty  States,  and 
from  an  area  which  extended  from  Nebraska  to  Florida, 
and  from  Texas  to  Maine.  To  show  how  widely  the 
colored  people  have  gone  into  business,  Mr.  Washington 
enumerates  as  participants  of  the  Boston  conference  a 
'*  representative  of  a  colored  cotton  factory,  a  bank 
president,  the  president  of  a  negro  coal-mine,  grocers, 
real-estate  dealers,  the  owner  of  a  four-story  brick 
storage  warehouse,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  trucking 
business  operating  forty  teams ;  dry-goods  dealers, 
druggists,  tailors,  butchers,  barbers,  undertakers ;  the 
owner  of  a  steam  carpet-cleaning  business,  manu- 
facturers of  brooms,  tinware,  and  metal  goods;  hair 
goods,  etc. ;  a  florist,  printers  and  publishers,  insurance 
agents,  caterers,  restaurant-keepers,  general  merchants, 
contractors  and  builders,  and  the  owner  and  proprietor 
of  a  brick-yard  which  turns  out  several  million  bricks  a 
year." 

EDUCATION  IN  CUBA. 


In  an  article  on  "  Our  Educational  Responsibility  in 
Cuba,''  Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  states  that  one  year  ago 
there  were  3,025  public  schools  in  the  island,  with  over 
125,000  children,  but  that  since  that  time  the  number  of 
pupils  has  increased  to  almost  150,000,  and  preparations 
are  going  forward  for  opening  many  more  schools.  All 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  in- 
clusive, must  attend  school,  public  or  private,  provided 
that  public  schools  are  accessible,  for  not  less  than 
thirty  weeks  in  each  schola.stic  year.  This  requirement 
is  enforced  by  suitable  fines  imposed  ujwn  parents  and 
guardians,  while  provision  is  made  for  children  physic- 
ally or  mentally  defective,  and  also  for  those  having 
widowed  mothers  dependent  wholly  upon  them  for 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boards  of  education 
may  grant  pemiission  to  young  men  and  women  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  attend  public  schools,  either 
elementary  or  superior.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  very 
short  time  every  Cuban  "city  or  town  of  over  500  inhab- 
itants will  have  at  least  one  public  school  for  boys  and 
another  of  equal  grade  for  girls  ;  or,  if  the  board  of  edu- 
cation so  please,  a  single  school  open  to  both  sexes.  The 
salaries  of  teachers,  beginning  with  $80  a  month  to  as- 
sistants, range  to  *60  and  even  $75  to  regular  teachers, 
with  $10  additional  for  all  who  perform  the  extra  duties 
of  principals. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

An  excellent  review  of  the  progress  made  by  England 
in  political  and  social  reform  during  Queen  Victoria's 
reign,  and  a  vigorous  criticism  of  tlie  New  York  City 
police-commission  law  recently  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, are  contributed  by  the  editor  in  addition  to  the 
review  of  the  month.  Mr.  D.  L.  Cease  describes  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March  we  no- 
tice elsewhere  the  article  on  "  The  Crown  and  the 
Constitution,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 

WITH  DE  WET. 

There  is  an  excellent  short  paper  by  a  Boer  of  the  name 
of  Pienar,  who  rode  with  De  Wet  on  his  famous  march 
when  he  escorted  President  Steyn  from  Fouriesberg  to 
the  north  of  the  Transvaal.  Nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  Free  State  Government  accompanied  President 
Steyn,  and  Mr.  Pienar  says  that  if  the  British  had  cap- 
tured the  commando  the  war  would  long  since  have 
been  ended.  De  Wet,  however,  got  through,  and  Mr. 
Pienar  tells  how  he  did  it.  It  is  a  capital  story,  and  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  war — quite  as  good  as  anything 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  British  side.  Mr.  Pienar 
is  a  man  who  seems  to  be  as  much  at  home  with  his  pen 
as  he  was  in  the  saddle.  He  recalls  one  episode  in  which 
a  cyclist  dispatch-rider  was  asked  by  the  British  gen- 
eral to  dine  with  him  before  he  returned  with  his  an- 
swer. *'  Do  you  really  think  that  a  great  and  mighty 
nation  like  England  would  stoop  to  deceive  a  little  tiny 
state  like  yours?"  he  was  asked  by  the  general.  "I 
don't  think  it,"  the  Boer  replied,  "but  I  know  it," 
which  was  frank  and  to  the  point.  The  whole  paper, 
however,  is  well  worth  reading. 

PESSIMISM  IN  GERMANY. 

Count  C.  de  Soissons  has  a  short  paper  on  the  "Grer- 
nian  Movement  Against  Pessimism,"  founded  by  two 
influential  German  writers,  Jules  and  Henry  Hart. 
They  have  formed  a  society  called  the  Neue  Gemein- 
schafty  the  object  of  which  is  to  conquer  the  materialis- 
tic way  of  looking  at  the  world  and  to  gather  together 
the  opponents  of  skepticism.  The  Neue  OemeinscTioft 
is  eclectic  in  its  character,  and  appeals  to  all  races  and 

religions. 

THE  BRITISH  OFFICER. 

The  case  of  the  British  army  officer  is  put  forward  by 
''An  Army  Instructor."  The  writer  remarks  that  the 
Boer  war  was  not  a  test  of  comparative  generalship,  for 
the  Boers  generally  fought  in  small  detachments  inde- 
j>endently  of  their  nominal  commanders.  He  has  not 
much  to  say  on  the  question  of  army  reform,  beyond 
advocating  the  increase  of  officers'  pay  and  the  forcing 
of  them  to  wear  their  uniforms  when  off  duty. 

ST.   PAUL  AS  STATESMAN. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Ramsay,  writing  on  "The  Statesman- 
ship of  St.  Paul,"  says  : 

''If  there  was  no  idea  guiding  his  action,  he  would 
have  to  be  ranked  as  a  religious  enthusiast  of  marvelous 
energy  and  vigor,  but  not  as  a  religious  statesman — as  a 
rousing  and  stimulative  force,  but  not  an  organizing  and 
creative  force.  But  it  seems  beyond  question  that  his 
creative  and  organizing  power  was  immense,  that  the 
forms  and  methods  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
originated  mainly  by  him,  and  that  almost  every  fruit- 
ful idea  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church  must  be 
traced  back  to  his  suggestive  and  formative  impulse. 
He  was  a  maker  and  a  statesman,  not  a  religious 
enthusiast.  He  must  therefore  have  had  in  his  mind 
some  ideal,  some  guiding  conception,  which  he  worked 
to  realize." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  writes  on  "The  Training  College 
Problem,"  Mr.  L.  Courtney  on  "The  Making  and  Read- 


ing of  Newspapers,"  the  Conntess  Martinengo  Cesaresco 
on  "Transformation,"  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Leas  on  '*Thft 
Outlook  for  the  Church  of  England." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  contains  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wilson's  article  on  "The  Admiralty  ver- 
sus the  Navy,"  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  paper,  "Monarchy 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  which  we  have  noticed 
elsewhere. 

A  BRITISH   IMPERIAL  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Morris  deals  with  the  suggestion  that 
facilities  should  be  granted  to  colonials  to  enter  the  In- 
dian and  imperial  civil  service.  At  present,  of  course, 
colonial  candidates  can  coi^pete,  but  if  they  wish  to  do 
so  they  must  come  to  London  at  their  own  expense. 
The  reform  now  suggested  is  that  simultaneous  exam- 
inations should  be  held  in  London  and  in  the  colonies. 
The  colonials  do  not  wish  to  share  in  the  local  British 
civil  service,  for  such  a  proposal  would  lead  to  a  demand 
for  reciprocity.  Mr.  Morris  has  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  the  scheme  is  practicable,  and  he  answers  va- 
rious objections  which  have  been  made  to  it. 

EUROPE  THROUGH  AMERICAN  EYES. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Bruce  contributes  an  interesting  paper  of 
"American  Impressions  of  Europe."  Mr.  Bruce  deals 
first  with  London.  Like  most  observers,  he  is  struck 
first  of  all  by  the  enormous  difference  between  the 
West  End  and  the  poor  parts  of  the  city — a  difference 
which  he  does  not  think  is  paralleled  even  in  New 
York.  But  on  the  whole,  London  pleases  him,  and  he 
thinks  it  in  every  way  superior  to  Paris ;  even  the  shops 
being  finer  and  the  streets  cleaner.  He  thinks  that  an 
elevated  railway  running  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  is 
the  most  practicable  way  of  solving  the  congestion 
problem,  and  adds,  what  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
from  other  quarters,  that  enterprising  Americans  see 
immense  possibilities  of  gain  in  the  great  traffic.  He 
has  a  high  opinion  of  English  journalism.  Of  the  Con- 
tinent, Mr.  Bruce  does  not  say  much ;  but  he  thinks 
militarism  has  its  good  side,  and  regards  it  as  a  useful 
counterpoise  to  plutocracy. 

THE  BRITISH  PROVINCIAL  MUSIC-HALL. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  contributes  the  fruit  of 
thirty  years'  observation  of  the  "  Drama  in  the  English 
Provinces."  But  the  leading  feature  of  provincial 
amusements  is  not  so  much  the  drama  as  the  music- 
hall. 

"The  chief  thing  to  take  into  account  is  the  recent 
erection  everywhere  of  huge  music-halls,  which  have 
everywhere  gained  popularity  and  pecuniary  success  as 
the  theaters  have  declined.  Many  of  the  performers  at 
the  music-halls  are  the  same  who  appear  in  pantomime 
and  musical  comedies ;  and  while  the  more  popular 
entertainments  at  the  theaters  have  gradually  become 
more  and  more  like  the  entertainments  at  a  music-hall, 
the  entertainments  at  the  music-hall  have  included 
short  sketches,  plays,  and  duologues,  and  in  this  respect 
have  made  approaches  toward  the  drama." 

Mr.  Jones  regards  the  confusion  between  the  legiti- 
mate drama  and  the  merely  popular  amusement  as  the 
chief  danger  to  the  former,  and  thinks  that  there 
should  be  a  formal  distinction  between  the  two- 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  for  March  is  chiefly  notable  for 
three  articles  on  the  late  Queen  and  the  Victo- 
rian era,  dealing,  respectively,  with  "  Queen  Victoria 
and  Germany,"  "Queen  Victoria  as  a  Statesman,"  and 
**  Ireland  Under  Queen  Victoria." 

THE  BRITISH  CIVIL  LIST. 

Mr.  G.  Perceval  writes  on  **  The  Civil  List  and  the 
Hereditary  Revenues  of  the  Crown.'*  The  chief  point 
of  his  article  is  to  show  that  the  surrendering  of  the 
crown  lands  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  bargain 
on  the  basis  of  equality  of  exchange.  He  shows  also 
that  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  are  not  in 
any  real  sense  private  property,  but  only  public  funds 
vested  in  the  sovereign.  The  civil  list  of  the  Queen's 
predecessors  was  nominally  enormously  larger  than 
hers,  but  it  was  charged  witli  a  number  of  heavy  ex- 
penses which  now  fall  upon  the  public  treasury. 

A  CENTURY  OF  IRELAND. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  writes  at  length  on  "England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Century,"  the  point  of  his  argument  being 
to  show  that  while  many  wise  reforms  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  Ireland  during  the  last  century,  they  were 
invariably  surrenders  to  disorder,  and  were  never  the 
result  of  a  settled  policy.  As  a  consequence,  they  gen- 
erally came  too  late.  Mr.  Russell  regards  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  record  as  chief  secretary  as  one  of  the  best, 
but  he  regards  his  transfer  to  another  post  as  a  surren- 
der by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  "garrison"  faction.  Mr. 
Russell  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  whole  system 
of  castle  government,  and  says  that  first  of  all  the  Irish 
government  must  be  "  broad-based  upon  the  people's 
will ; "  but  as  he  repeatedly  asserts  that  the  Union  must 
be  maintained,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  two  poli- 
cies can  be  reconciled  unless  it  be  in  his  concluding 
phrase  :  "  To  settle  the  Irish  land  question  is  to  buy  out 
the  fee  simple  of  Irish  disaffection." 

THE  NEW  KING  OF  ITALY. 

Miss  Helen  Zimmern  has  an  article  on  "Victor  Em- 
manuel III.,  King  of  Italy."  She  treats  the  King's 
personality  very  sympathetically.  He  has  had  an  ex- . 
cellent  training,  and,  in  spite  of  a  naturally  slight  phy- 
sique, is  very  robust.  But  above  all  he  has  a  strong 
will,  and  in  this  resembles  the  German  Emperor. 

"Victor  Emmanuel  III.'s  first  words  inspired  the 
confidence  that  he  could  and  would  take  as  monarch 
the  place  he  must  occupy  if  Italian  monarchy  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  breakers  of  civil  war.  A  thorough  and 
intelligent  study  of  social  science  has  made  this  young 
man  a  king  ripe  to  govern  new  generations  in  this  new 
age.  He  is  not  burdened  with  antiquated  notions  which 
see  ruin  in  every  reform,  an  enemy  of  public  institutions 
in  every  friend  of  new  social  and  political  theories.  As 
soldier  and  head  of  the  army  he  feels  the  imperious 
necessity  of  maintaining  it  as  a  sound,  strong,  and 
faithful  defender  of  public  institutions  of  the  father- 
land. But  as  citizen  and  head  of  his  subjects  he  also 
imderstands  their  urgent  needs,  and  feels  that  scope 
must  be  given  to  new  energy,  and  to  fresh  social  ar- 
rangements, by  means  of  speedy  reforms,  which  shall 
be  logical,  prudent,  yet  profound,  whereby  to  put  a 
boundary  to  the  overwhelming  fury  of  the  extreme 
parties,  which  would  drag  the  country  into  desper- 
atestruggles,  fruitless  of  result,  and  fatal  to  all  pros- 
perity.' 


WOMEN  IN  PRISON. 

"The  Life  of  a  Woman  Convict"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  by  Mr.  F.  Johnston.  He  describes  the  prison  aft 
Aylesbury,  which  is  the  only  prison  for  female  conTicts 
in  England.  According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  convict  life  Is 
by  no  means  so  terrible  as  is  generally  believed.  There 
is,  however,  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  system 
which  was  devised  for  the  punishment  of  male  criminals 
is  suitable  for  women.  Though  the  total  number  of 
women  convicts  is  small,  the  proportion  that  become 
habitual  criminals  is  enormous,  as  the  following  re- 
markable table  shows  : 

Number  of  Commitments  to  Local  Prisons  or  direct  to  Con- 
vict Prisons  during  Year  ending  March  81, 1900,  showing 
Previous  Convictions  of  the  Prisoners. 


Once." 
M.            F. 

Twice. 
M.           F. 

Thrice. 
M.           F. 

Four  Times. 
M.           F. 

19,080 

5,940 

8,502 

3,538 

5,453 

2,644 

3,988 

1.918 

Five  Times. 
M.            F. 

Six  to  Ten 
Times. 

M.           F. 

Eleven  to 
Twenty  Times 

M.           F. 

AboveTwenty 
Times. 

M.           F. 

2,844 

1,576 

8,666 

5,495 

6,415 

5,436 

4,176 

tjm 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

"  In  the  Hive  "  is  the  title  of  a  chapter  from  a  forth- 
coming book  by  Maeterlinck  on  "The  Life  of  the  Bee,'' 
which  will  shortly  be  published.  It  gives  an  amazingly 
vivid  idea  of  bee  life  and  intelligence.  There  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hadden  on  Verdi.  CJol.  Hughes 
Hallett  writes  on  *' Shakespeare  in  the  Fifties." 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  April  contains  several 
articles  of  interest.  The  most  important  of  the 
other  articles  is  that  of  Mrs.  Phillimore  on  "The  Over- 
crowding of  London." 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE. 

Mrs.  Phillimore  gives  us  statistics  to  show  that  nearly 
everywhere  in  central  London  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  has  decreased,  while  the  total  population  has 
increased.  The  population  of  London  per  acre  is  nearly 
60,  and  in  Whitechapel  is  as  high  as  217.  High  rents 
and  the  lack  of  communication  are  the  two  chief  evils. 
Mrs.  Phillimore  recommends  as  a  remedy — first,  the 
more  rigid  administration  of  the  public  health  act  of 
1891;  secondly,  extension  of  the  cheap  trains  act; 
thirdly,  municipal  building  in  any  place  where  it  can  be 
made  to  show  a  fair  profit ;  fourthly,  registration  of 
houses ;  and,  fifthly,  higher  wages  for  those  in  the 
center,  and  elimination,  so  far  as  possible,  of  casual 
labor.  But  of  course  voluntary  action  will  be  needed 
to  effect  the  last. 

BOOKS  TO  READ. 

This  month  the  editor  recommends  for  our  reading 
the  following  books :  "  Jjord  Jim,"  by  Joseph  Conrad ; 
"Quality  Corner,"  by  C.  L.  Antrobus ;  "A  Princess  of 
Arcady,"  by  Arthur  Henry  ;  "  In  Birdland,  with  lield- 
Glass  and  Camera,"  by  Oliver  G.  Pike  ;  "  In  the  Banks 
of  the  C.LV.,»»by  Erskine  Childers;  the  "TimerfHIfr 
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tory  of  the  War  In  South  Africa  ;"  the  "Women  of  the 
Renaissance,"  by  R.  de  M.  la  Claviere ;  the  "  Story  of 
Rome,"  by  Norwood  Young;  Gierke's  "Political 
Theories  of  the  Middle  Age  ; "  and  Gonstable^s  "  History 
of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

TRADE  AND  THE  SIBERIAN  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  Alexander  Kinloch  contributes  a  paper  entitled 
"  Trade  and  the  Siberian  Railway,"  which  is  illustrated 
with  an  excellent  map,  but  is  otherwise  not  very  inter- 
esting, except  for  the  fact  that  he  is  extremely  pessi- 
mistic as  to  the  value  of  the  railway  for  developing 
trade.  He  thinks  that  the  waterways  of  the  country 
are  much  more  valuable.  His  view  as  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  railway  for  passengers  is  equally  pessi- 
mistic. He  regards  the  Siberian  Railway,  like  its  pro- 
totyi)e,  the  Transcaspian,  as  primarily  strategical. 

THE  RUIN  OF  LONDON  PORT. 

Capt.  Hart  Davies  contributes  a  few  pages  on  "Lon- 
don :  a  Sea  Port."  He  makes  several  recommendations 
which  are  worth  quoting.  The  first  is,  of  course,  that 
the  river  should  be  adequately  dredged.  The  whole 
river,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  its  mouth,  must  be 
put  under  one  authority.  It  must  be  freed  from  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Waterman's  Hall,  and  the 
docks  must  be  remodeled.  At  present  they  are  situated 
too  far  from  the  center  of  commerce  for  the  housing  of 
all  goods.  As  to  the  machinery  for  bringing  these 
reforms  about,  he  suggests  the  formation  of  a  trust, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
which  would  acquire  the  whole  of  the  docks  and  public 
wharves.  The  trust  should  have  power  to  acquire  river- 
side property — if  necessary,  compulsorily. 

MR.  BIGELOW'S  BOERS. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  writing  on  "  The  Evolution  of 
the  Boers,"  says  : 

"The  Boers  looked  upon  the  Kaffir  as  the  New 
Englanders  of  1620  looked  upon  the  Red  Indian — ^as  one 
of  the  heathen  tribes  which  they,  a  chosen  people,'  were 
called  upon  to  exterminate,  after  the  example  set  by 
Joshua ;  and  indeed  Joshua  reminds  me  much  of  Paul 
Kriiger." 

The  Boers  have  not  succeeded,  however,  in  their  pol- 
icy of  extermination  ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  Kaffirs  have 
increased  tenfold  since  the  Boers  entered  the  Transvaal. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  March  contains  arti- 
cles dealing  with  army  reform  and  with  army 
.1  ursing.  There  is  also  a  short  article  on  "  Our  Defense- 
less Navy."  One  of  the  longest  articles  is  entitled 
"Chamberlainia."  It  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Brand,  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  "former  foreign  friend;"  but  it 
does  not  deal  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  personally,  but 
only  with  his  war,  which  the  writer  denounces  vigor- 
ously. His  article,  however,  is  only  a  summary  of  well- 
worn  arguments  against  the  war ;  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  regards  England's  much-professed  con- 
tempt for  foreign  opinion  as  a  pose,  for  when  foreign 
opinion  is  on  her  side  she  is  glad  enough  to  quote  it. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet  asks  "  Can  a  War  of  Aggression  Be  Jus- 
tified ? "  and  answers  decidedly,  no.  He  makes  a  rather 
interesting  parallel  between  the  ruffianism  of  British 
generals  in  South  Africa  and  that  of  their  predecessors 
in  Ireland,  pointing  out  that  precisely  the  same  meth- 
ods were  used  in  both,  burning  and  starvation  being 
the  chief  instruments. 


THE  NICARAOUA  CANAL. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Leigh  writes  on  "The  United  States  and 
Europe."  He  is  quite  sure  that  the  "  open  door"  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  observed  in  making  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  thinks  that  British  and  European  Interests 
are  common  on  this  point  as  against  the  United  States, 
which  threatens  the  principle.  He  suggests  that  Eng- 
land should  initiate  negotiations  such  as  resulted  in  the 
Constantinople  Treaty  of  1888.  He  does  not  think  that 
if  the  Americans  were  properly  approached  they  would 
resist  the  embodiment  of  the  "open door  "  principle  in  a 
treaty. 

THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby  writes  in  favor  of  the  Catholic 
claim,  but  he  thinks  pledges  should  be  exacted  from  the 
Irish  clergy  against  clerical  interference  with  the  insti- 
tution. He  thinks  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
should  themselves  insist  upon  having  their  higher  edu- 
cation removed  from  the  control  of  the  priests. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Saville  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  scen- 
ery and  people  of  Jamaica.  Agnes  Grove  writes  amus- 
ingly on  mispronunciation,  which  she  thinks  is  asso- 
ciated especially  with  "middle-classdom."  She  carries 
her  purism,  however,  rather  far  when  she  objects  to  the 
use  of  "port"  as  a  contraction  for  "port wine." ' 


CORNHILL. 

THE  March  number  of  ComhUl  is  eminently  read- 
able. Four  or  five  articles  deal  with  war,  but 
without  a  single  throb  of  the  war  fever.  Mr.  Basil 
Williams'  budget  of  Boer  war  bulletins,  part  of  his  loot 
of  an  Orange  Free  State  farm,  is  a  signal  vindication  of 
Boer  veracity 

Mary  Westenhalz  contributes  leaves  from  the  diary 
of  her  mother,  written  during  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  when  she  was  but  a  girl  in  the  house  of  her  father, 
a  Danish  pastor,  where  she  was  bound  to  entertain  the 
enemies  of  her  country.  It  is  a  romantic  story  of  pub- 
lic enmity  and  private  affection,  which  suggests  the 
hope  of  like  happy  issues  in  South  Africa. 

The  sick  and  wounded  in  the  great  English  civil  war 
form  the  subject  of  an  instructive  study  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Firth.  By  piecing  together  casual  allusions  in  contem- 
poraneous documents,  the  writer  composes  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  provision  made  by  King  and  Parlia- 
ment for  the  victims  of  the  war.  Possibly  readers  will 
be  surprised  to  find  things  much  less  rudimentary  than 
might  have  been  expected  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Dr.  Fitchett  has  so  thoroughly  transported  himself 
into  the  times  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  as  to  write  with 
more  sympathy  and  less  severity  of  the  measures  em- 
ployed in  "  stamping  out  mutiny  "  than  those  who  know 
his  eminently  humane  disposition  might  have  antici- 
pated. He  says :  "It  would  be  easy  to  write,  or  sing,  a 
new  and  more  wonderful  Odyssey  made  up  of  the  val- 
iant combats,  the  wild  adventures,  and  the  distressful 
wanderings  of  little  groups  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women, upon  whom  the  tempest  of  the  mutiny  broke.** 

Mr.  W.  B.  Suffield  sketches  the  revolutionary  out- 
burst in  Corsica  in  1789,  which  he  largely  attributes  to 
the  presence  of  Napoleon.  During  his  fifteen  months* 
stay  in  his  native  isle,  Napoleon  "had  made  his  first 
essay  as  a  man^  of  action,  and  not  without  successful 
results."  He  had  germinated  as  a  "maker  of  coups 
d'etat'' 
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"Our  greatest  realist  since  Fielding/'  is  Mr.  G.  S. 
Street's  verdict  on  Anthony  Trollope,  whose  merits  had 
been  too  patronizingly  defended  for  the  writer  to  re- 
main silent.  Not  merely  "exact  portraiture  of  man- 
ners "  is  claimed  for  the  novelist,  but  the  power,  when 
he  liked,  to  go  deeply  into  the  sources  of  character. 


THE  NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW.- 

THE  second  number  of  the  New  Liberal  Review 
(London)  contains  an  interesting  symposium  on 
"How  to  Maintain  Our  [England's]  Commercial  Su- 
premacy."   There  are  several  other  articles  of  interest. 

LIBERAL  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  Charles  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  writes  on  "Liberal 
Principles  in  New  Zealand,"  giving  many  interesting 
details  of  legislation  in  the  colony.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  New  Zealand  has  adopted  compulsory  land 
purchase.  In  the  early  stages  of  colonization,  enormous 
tracts  of  the  best  land  were  acquired  from  the  state  at 
trifling  cost.  These  estates  were  generally  devoted  to 
sheep-runs,  but  as  the  colony  filled  up,  cheap  and  good 
land  became  the  first  requisite.  By  the  Lands  for  Set- 
tlement Act,  passed  in  1894,  the  government  was  em- 
powered to  spend  $1,250,000  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  these  large  estates — if  necessary,  compulsorily— 
the  land  thus  acquired  being  utilized  for  settlers.  In 
six  years  324,167  acres  of  these  lands  were  acquired,  and 
1,630  families  settled  upon  them.  Mr.  Trevelyan  adds 
that  it  has  seldom  been  necessary  to  use  the  compulsion 
clauses,  and  the  result  has  been  to  increase  the  value  of 
land  throughout  the  colony. 


BIRMINGHAM  UNIYEBSITY. 

Dr.  Macneile  Dixon  describes  the  founding  of  Bir- 
mingham University,  and  says,  regarding  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's part  in  the  foundation  : 

"  While  the  contributions  of  many  minds  have  been 
of  value,  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  unique.  To  him 
the  University  of  Birmingham  indisputably  owes  its 
existence.  By  his  energy  and  initiative  the  idea  was 
lifted  out  of  the  weary  region  of  discussion  into  that  of 
inspiriting  action  ;  to  his  boldness  and  judgment  the 
institution  owes  its  wise  breadth  and  the  admirable  rep- 
resentative constitution  secured  to  it  by  charter  ;  to  his 
clearness  of  view  and  statesmanlike  insight,  its  avoid- 
ance of  the  many  dangers  which  it  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape.  No  man  has  ever  more  abundantly 
earned  the  right  to  be  the  head  of  aniniversity  than  the 
first  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Birmingham." 

WOMEN  AS  LAWYERS. 

A  paper  under  this  title  is  contributed  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Hall,  a  lady  whose  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the 
examinations  of  the  Law  Agents  in  Scotland  is  still 
under  consideration.  Miss  Hall  has  already  succeeded 
in  her  first  steps,  by  securing  a  solicitor  who  is  willing 
to  accept  her  as  an  articled  clerk.  Miss  Hall  gives  a 
short  review  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  foreign 
countries  toward  admitting  women  as  lawyers,  and 
mentions  incidentally  that  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  a 
right  to  practise  law  in  the  United  States.  France  has 
just  admitted  two  women  to  the  bar.  Miss  Hall  thinks 
that  in  Great  Britain  women  would  often  prefer  to  con- 
sult their  own  sex  upon  legal  questions,  especially  upon 
questions  pertaining  to  social  relations. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MFOUILL^E  has  a  long  and  carefully  written 
,  article  in  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes  for 
February  on  the  religion  of  Nietzsche,  who,  he  points 
out,  though  he  hoped  to  be  the  most  irreligious  of  men, 
and  though  he  went  about  saying,  "  I  have  killed  God," 
was  really  himself  the  high  priest  of  a  religion  and  the 
worshiper  of  a  new  divinity.  His  philosophy  is  poetry 
and  mythology,  thereby  resembling  all  those  myths 
the  birth  of  which  humanity  has  witnessed.  His  phi- 
losophy is  faith  without  proof — an  endless  chain  of 
aphorisms,  oracles,  and  prophecies.  The  success  of 
Nietzsche  is  attributed  by  M.  Fouill^e  partly  to  super- 
ficial causes  and  partly  to  deeper  ones.  The  aphorisms 
suit  the  taste  of  a  public  which  has  neither  the  time 
nor  the  means  to  go  deeply  into  anything,  and  which 
willingly  trusts  to  sibylline  utterances,  especially  if 
they  are  poetic  to  the  point  of  appearing  to  be  inspired. 
Even  the  absence  of  ratiocination  and  a  regular  proof 
lends  to  any  doctrines  an  air  of  authority  which  imposes 
on  the  crude  and  half-educated  public,  as  well  as  on 
literary  men,  poets,  musicians,  and  amateurs  of  all 
kinds.  Paradoxes  which  have  an  original  appearance 
afford  the  fiattering  illusion  of  originality  to  those  wiio 
accept  them.  There  are  deeper  reasons  also  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a  doctrine  strongly  individualistic  and  aristo- 
cratic which  presents  itself  in  the  light  of  a  reversal  of 
ordinary  religion  and  ordinary  morality. 

THE  LATE  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

In  his  chronicle,  M.  Charmes  pays  a  touching  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Queen  Victoriii,  in  which  he 


recalls  the  action  which  her  majesty  took  in  1875  in  or- 
der to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  Franco-German  strag- 
gle. He  pays  a  tribute  also  to  her  late  majesty's  gen- 
eral devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  observes  that,  if 
she  was  resigned  to  the  Boer  war,  it  was,  in  the  first 
place,  because  she  could  not  prevent  it,  and,  secondly, 
because  she  was  deceived  as  to  its  real  character.  The 
true  responsibility,  he  thinks,  belongs  to  those  who 
abused  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible, he  goes  on,  that  the  death  of  the  Queen,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  said,  marked  the  end  of  a  great  era  in  British 
history,  though  a  sudden  change  to  the  new  era  is  not 
to  be  anticipated.  King  Edward  VII.  ascends  the 
throne  at  an  age  when  his  mind  has  reached  its  full 
maturity.  He  is  known  to  all  Europe,  and  has  every- 
where left  the  impression  of  a  benevolent  and  affable 
prince,  possessed  of  a  naturally  sympathetic  disposition. 
What  is  to  be  regretted,  in  M.  Charmes's  opinion,  is  the 
loss  of  Queen  Victoria's  unique  hoarded  experience  of 
sixty-three  years,  and  so  she  carries  to  the  tomb  with 
her  some  portion  of  the  old  England.  It  is  gratifying 
to  read  this  expression  of  international  sympathy,  for 
M.  Charmes  confesses  that  the  difficulties  and  even  the 
conrticts  which  have  arisen  between  England  and 
France  in  the  past  do  not  prevent  her  neighbors  from 
regarding  England  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  while  as  for  King  Ed- 
wanl  VII.,  he  assures  us  that  his  majesty  will  meet 
with  nothing  but  confidence  and  sympathy  in  Francei 
the  country  where  as  Prince  of  Wales  he  was  so  well 
known  and  liked.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  of 
Anglo-French  harmony  were  never  brighter. 
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THE  AMERICANS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

M.  Lebon  contributes  a  careful  study  of  the  curious 
results  of  the  conflict  now  going  on  in  the  Philippines. 
He  notes  that  the  natives,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  underwent  a  sort  of  revival  of  affection, 
although  it  is  true  it  was  only  a  platonic  affection, 
toward  Spain.  M.  Lebon  does  not  perceive  in  the  mod- 
ern commercial  American  that  elastic  political  intelli- 
gence which  enables  the  British  Canadian  to  live  side 
by  side  with  the  descendants  of  Montcalm,  and  enables 
the  British  to  impose  their  dominion  over  the  Hindus 
without  disorganizing  the  native  castes.  The  Philip- 
pines, when  they  separated  from  Spain,  desired  to  em- 
phasize their,own  individuality  ;  while  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
when  he  overflows  into  a  distant  country,  means  to 
impose  upon  it  his  moral  personality.  Hence  we  get 
the  kind  of  collision  of  opposed  civilizations  which  ren- 
ders these  little  Philippine  Islands  so  interesting  at 
this  moment.  In  conclusion,  M.  Lebon  makes  the 
thoughtful  observation  that  enough  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  extraordinary  variety  of  exterior  forms 
which  cover  every  body  of  political  or  religious  doc- 
trine. Thus,  there  is  nothing  in  common,  as  regards 
manner  of  living  and  practical  conduct,  between  the 
Socialists  of  Germany  and  the  leaders  of  the  social 
revolution  in  France.  A  German  professor  who  dis- 
plays in  the  lecture-room  an  intellectual  independence 
which  borders  on  anarchy  becomes  outside  it  the  dis- 
ciplined reservist  who  blindly  obeys  the  orders  of  "his 
corporal.  So  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  still  Catholic 
when  they  burned  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  Germans  were 
already  Protestants  when  they  allied  themselves  with 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  A  common  Protestantism  did  not 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  in  the  nineteenth 
century  any  more  than  a  community  of  religions  pre- 
vented the  Italian  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  largely  unconscious  national  instinct  which 
remains  the  dominant  factor  in  the  world. 

INCANDESCENT  GAS. 

The  incandescent  method  of  gas  illumination  is  dealt 
with  by  M.  Dastre  in  one  of  his  typical  informing 
articles,  full  of  detail.  His  account  of  the  improve- 
ments which  led  to  the  use  of  the  incandescent  method 
of  gas-lighting,  and  so  enabled  gas  to  bear  more  easily 
the  competition  of  electric  light,  is  very  interesting. 
The  cause  of  gas  appeared  to  be  lost  toward  the  end  of 
1885,  when  the  appearance  of  Auer  von  Welsbach's  in- 
vention changed  the  whole  position.  The  invention  of 
the  Austrian  professor  gave  gas  a  new  lease  of  life  by 
increasing  enormously  its  illuminating  powers.  Now 
coal-gas  is  threatened  with  the  competition  of  water- 
gas  and,  more  recently,  of  acetylene.  The  difference 
between  the  incandescent  method  and  ordinary  gas- 
lighting  is  that  the  light  is  made  to  proceed,  not  from 
a  flame,  but  from  a  solid  body  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  solid  body  has  to  be  made  of  rare  sub- 
stances the  investigation  of  which  has  added  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  chemistry. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

OUR  friends  in  Europe  are  still  greatly  concerned 
with  the  question  as  to  when  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury may  be  said  to  have  really  begun.  Accordingly, 
the  editors  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  have  asked  Camille 
Flammarion,  the  great  astronomer,  for  his  opinion, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  agrees  with  those 


who  consider  that  the  twentieth  century  began  last 
January  1 — or,  rather,  at  midnight  on  December  81, 
1900.  M.  Flammarion  has  in  his  possession  documents 
which  prove  that  the  same  kind  of  discussion  took 
place  in  1599,  1699,  and  1799  ;  and  he  declares  that  he  is 
quite  sure  that  in  1999  his  great-nephew  will  be  en- 
gaged in  the  same  kind  of  discussion  as  he  himself  is 
to-day !  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  born  in  the  February 
of  1802,  always  persisted  that  at  that  time  the  new  cen- 
tury was  already  two  years  old,  and  he  was  very  indig- 
nant when  he  found  that  all  his  friends  did  not  agree 
with  him.  As  to  where  the  new  century  first  began, 
M.  Flammarion  declares  that  the  twentieth  century 
may  be  said  to  have  been  first  hailed  by  the  Russians 
in  eastern  Siberia,  by  the  Japanese  in  Tokyo,  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Americans  in  the  Philippines,  by  the 
French  in  New  Caledonia,  and  by  the  English  in  New 
Zealand. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND  NAPOLEON  III. 

The  only  article  concerning  Queen  Victoria  pub- 
lished in  the  French  February  reviews  gives  a  not 
wholly  pleasing  or  true  picture  of  the  late  sovereign's 
relations  to  Napoleon  HI.  The  writer,  M.  Chevalley, 
is  evidently  very  inimical  to  the  imperial  regime,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  there  was  something  shocking  in 
the  thought  that  the  nephew  ot  uhe  great  Napoleon 
should,  for  even  the  most  important  state  reasons,  be- 
come on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. M.  Chevalley  has  nothing  new  to  tell.  He  has 
gone  for  his  information  to  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
"Life  of  the  Prince  Consort"  and  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  the  meetings  which  took  place  between  the 
then  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  British  sovereign. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  translated  into  French,  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  Qneen's  diary  seem  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated and  over-enthusiastic.  M.  Chevalley  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  her  late  majesty  allowed  her  fem- 
inine love  of  romance  and  the  interesting  romantic 
personality  of  her  imperial  friend  to  outweigh  her 
good  sense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  the 
Queen,  but  the  whole  British  court,  were  at  one  time 
very  much  charmed  with  the  French  emperor  and  em- 
press, and  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Al- 
bert to  Paris  was  sufficiently  striking  and  picturesque 
an  incident  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  a  character 
so  ardent  and  so  sympathetic  as  that  of  her  late  maj- 
esty. M.  Chevalley  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Prince 
Consort  not  only  foresaw,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  en- 
gineered the  unification  of  Grermany  and  the  Hohen- 
zollem  supremacy,  and  apparently  he  greatly  blames 
the  late  sovereign  for  not  having  actively  interfered  on 
behalf  of  France  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  conflict. 

THE  POPE  EN  FAMILLE. 

M.  D'Agen  gives  an  amusing  and,  indeed,  a  charm- 
ing account  of  the  venerable  Pope^s  own  family,  as 
seen  in  their  old  home  at  Carpineto.  The  medieval 
castle  where  he  first  saw  the  light  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  old  Pontifical  states,  and  seems  still  to  be  very 
near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  Leo  XIII.,  tor  he  keeps  in 
close  relation  with  those  members  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration who  still  do  honor  to  the  old  name  of  Pecci. 
The  present  head  of  the  family.  Count  Ludovic,  is  the 
son  of  the  Pope's  eldest  brother,  and  he  and  his  wife 
and  children  live  at  Carpineto  much  the  same  life  as 
did  their  forebears,  entertaining  the  whole  nelghboiv 
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hood  to  ^eat  banquets  on  those  days  in  the  year  asso- 
ciated with  the  leading  evenUi  of  the  Pope's  ecclesiasti- 
cal life. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  is  evidently  anxious  to  cater  to 
every  taste,  and  those  who  make  a  study  of  the  modern 
French  theater  w^ill  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
exhaustive  illustrated  paper  of  Madame  Silvain,  one  of 
the  new  stars  of  the  Com6die  Frangaise,  in  whom  some 
of  the  French  critics  hail  a  new  Rachel ;  while  M.  Suui 
appeals  to  the  public  in  a  curious  and  more  or  less 
technical  account  of  the  extraordinary  modern  discov- 
ery known  to  the  world  as  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
writer  declares  that  long  before  the  new  century  will 
have  drawn  to  a  close  wireless  telegraphy  will  be  con- 
sidere<l  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  is  nowadays  its 
more  cumbersome  precursor. 


doubt  that  of  all  modern  colonizing  methods  the  nil- 
way  is  the  surest  and  ultimately  the  cheapest,  Captain 
Bernard  considers  that  it  would  have  been  far  ch^iwpff 
in  the  end  to  have  done  what  the  Dutch  have  done  in 
Java— that  is,  to  have  first  undertaken  irrigation  work& 
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REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  place  of  honor  in  the  first  February  number  of 
the  Revue  de  Paris  is  given  to  the  few  pages 
which  M.  Berthelot  devotes  to  the  question  of  science 
and  popular  education.  He  would  wish  to  see  every 
future  worker  taught,  as  a  child,  something  of  the 
marvels  of  modern  science,  and  he  insists  that  were  this 
done  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  immensely  benefit,  if  only  because  scientific 
knowledge  inculcates  a  respect  for  truth  ;  and  he  also 
believes  that  a  knowledge  of  science  and  a  love  of  war- 
fare are  incompatible,  scientists  being  necessarily  logi- 
cians. 

FRANCE  AND  INDO-CUINA. 

Considering  how  small  a  part  the  French  colonies 
play  in  the  national  life  of  France,  it  is  strange  to  note 
each  month  what  a  large  space  is  set  apart  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  colonial  matters  in  the  leading  Frenc!:.  re- 
views. Capt.  F.  Bernard  begins  what  would  appear  to 
be  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Tonking,  and  he  evidently  wishes  to  wake  up  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  sense  that  all  is  not  well  in  this  great 
French  possession,  which  has  already  cost  the  country 
so  much  blood  and  treasure.  '^  There  is  a  general  im- 
pression,'' he  says,  "that  the  inhabitants  of  Annam  are 
a  quiet,  orderly  people,  fairly  content  with  their  lot ;  as 
an  actual  fact,  they  are  intensely  patriotic,  violently  in- 
dependent in  character,  and  are  only  watching  their  op- 
portunity to  drive  out  their  conquerors."  And  with 
considerable  courage  he  points  out  how  much  better  the 
British  have  known  how  to  conciliate  alien  races  than 
have  the  French ;  not  the  British  only,  but  the  Dutch 
also  have  known  how  to  make  themselves  far  more  truly 
masters  of  their  eastern  conquests.  To  give  an  exam- 
ple, while  in  Java  something  very  like  home  rule  exists, 
the  native  language  being  everywhere  preserved,  in 
French  Cochin-China  the  administration  of  the  country 
has  become  fundamentally  French,  even  the  judges 
who  have  to  decide  the  most  difficult  cases  of  n^itivo  law 
and  procedure  not  knowing  a  word  of  the  language  ! 
The  average  French  colonial  functionary,  who  only 
goes  out  there  to  make  money,  and  who  hoyteH  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible,  naturally  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  an  exceptionally  difficult  language  :  even  the 
resident  can  never  tell  how  long  he  will  be  left  to  carry 
on  his  system  of  government.  At  the  present  moment 
France  hopes  to  do  great  things  by  building  railways 
through  her  far  Eastern  empire ;  but  though  no  one  can 


'THE  QUEEN'S  NECKLACE." 

The  still  mysterious  affair  known  to  history  as  "The 
Queen's  Necklace"  seems  to  be  of  perennial  interest  to 
the  more  cultivated  French  reading  world,  and  thoofi^ 
the  matter  must  have  been  threshed  out  innumerable 
times  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  Revue  de  ParU 
devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the  vexed  question  of 
how  far  Marie  Antoinette  was  responsible,  and  what 
was  the  real  part  she  played  in  the  drama  which  had  for 
chief  actors  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  the  notorious  Cag- 
liostro,  and  the  Coiiite  and  Comtesse  de  la  Motte.  M. 
Funck-Hrentano  has  gathered  together,  as  it  were,  all 
the  threads;  and  those  students  of  history  who  desire  to 
make  themselves  iicquainted  with  all  the  actors  j^iw! 
with  what  documentary  evidence  there  is  concerning 
the  sordid  intrigue  which  played  so  considerable  a  r61e 
in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  cannot  do  better  than  read  what  the 
latest  writer,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  subject, 
has  to  say  on  the  matter. 

A  TENNYSON  STORY. 

M.  Dessommes,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Happy  Poet," 
gives  a  vivid  and,  indeed,  an  admirable  sketch  of  Tenny- 
son the  man  and  the  poet ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
article  the  French  writer  tells  a  touching  little  story 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  published  else- 
where. According  to  this  tale,  some  time  after  the 
battle  of  Balaklava,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  famous 
charge— wounded  in  another  battle— was  in  hospital  at 
Scutari.  His  mind  seemed  wrecked,  and  the  general 
impression  was  that  he  was  incurable.  One  of  the 
medical  men  prescribed  leeches,  and  while  sitting  by 
his  side  tried  vainly  to  get  him  to  speak.  Tennyson's 
**  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  had  been  given  to  the 
doctor  that  morning,  and  he  began  to  read  it  aloud. 
Presently  the  patient's  eyes  blazed  with  excitement,  he 
gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  charge,  and  asked  to 
have  the  poem  read  to  him  once  more.  From  that 
moment  he  began  to  recover,  and  before  long  was  com- 
pletely cured  I 

Plere  is  also  given  Victor  Hugo's  delightful  and 
characteristic  letter  to  the  great  English  poet :  "  How 
should  I  not  love  England— the  England  which  has  pro- 
duced such  men  as  yourself ;  the  England  of  Milton ; 
the  England  of  Newton  and  Shakespeare ;  the  England 
of  Wilberforce  ?' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  consist  of  contributions  from  Mile. 
Bartet,  the  French  Ellen  Terry,  and  the  leading  lady  of 
the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  on  dramatic  art  as  understood  by 
her  in  relation  to  certain  stage  conventions ;  a  peaai- 
niistic  account  by  M.  Beaumont  of  the  Austrian  politi- 
cal situation  ;  a  curious  description  by  the  Vicomte  de 
Rei.set  of  Ijouis  XYIII.  and  his  court  of  exiles  at  Ghent 
during  the  May  and  June  of  1815 — that  is,  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo — the  result  of  which  was  to  send 
them  all  back  rejoicing  to  Paris;  and  an  optimistto 
account  of  the  Italian  economic  situation. 

In  neither  of  the  February  numbers  is  there  any  allu- 
sion to  the  passing  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  to  the  war  ill 
South  Africa. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

VERDI  and  Queen  Victoria  fairly  divide  the  honors 
between  them  this  month.  Almost  every  maga- 
zine contains  articles  on  each.  The  editor  of  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (February  1),  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  writes  an 
exceedingly  well-informed  article  on  the  constitutional 
character  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  points 
out  that  her  whole  rule,  though  strictly  constitutional, 
was  a  perpetual  negation  of  the  celebrated  formula, 
"Tlie  King  reigns,  but  does  not  govern."  Quoting 
largely  from  Bagehot,  he  shows  how  many  apparently 
contradictory  rights  have  been  successfully  amalga- 
mated under  the  wise  rule  of  the  late  Queen.  This 
solidly  instructive  article  is  followed  by  another  by 
"Victor,"  giving  a  friendly  sketch  of  Edward  VII.; 
both  articles  are  illustrated  with  portraits.  Writing  of 
Perosi's  new  oratorio,  "II  Natale,"  recently  performed 
in  Rome,  "  Valetta"  declares  that  it  is  on  precisely  the 
saiue  lines  as  its  predecessors — "serene,  limpid,  genial, 
.ind  not  wholly  immune  trom  a  certain  worldliness  of 
effect."  The  inspiration,  though  from  afar,  he  consid- 
ers partly  Wagnerian.  The  interest  of  the  mid- February 
number  lies  mainly  in  its  literary  articles :  Laura  Gro- 
pallo  w^rites  of  Stephen  Phillips'  "  Herod  "  in  a  laudatory 
rather  than  a  critical  spirit,  and  Maria  Rygier  describes 
tiie  festivities  held  in  Poland  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee 
of  Sienkiewicz,  when  his  enthusiastic  countrymen  pre- 
sented him  with  a  park  and  villa  worth  $60,000. 

The  Civiltd  Cattoltca  (February  2)  writes  sympa- 
thetically of  Queen  Victoria,  pointing  out  the  progress 
made  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  during  her 
reign,  and  dwelling  on  the  invariably  cordial  relations 
that  existed  between  her  and  the  Holy  See.  It  falls 
foul  of  "non-clerical  Catholicism"  in  Italy,  and  accuses 
its  supporters  of  wishing  to  found  a  national  religion 
which  woidd  be  in  effect  a  schism  within  the  Church. 

Writing  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  an  anonymous 
writer,  wiio,  under  the  signature  XXX.,  contributes 
weighty  political  articles  to  the  Reixista  Politica  e 
Letterariaj  regrets  that  Italy  did  not  do  something 
more  to  express  her  sympathy  with  the  English  nation 
than  what  mere  official  etiquette  demanded.  Italy,  he 
considers,  has  every  reason  to  show  gratitude  to  Eng- 
land, and  more  than  ever  just  now,  when  the  friend- 
ship of  England  toward  Italy  seems  to  the  writer  to  be 
on  the  wane,  and  the  press  has  grown  tepid  and  even 
hostile  toward  her.  The  author  is  not  very  hopeful  of 
improved  relations  in  the  future,  for  he  points  out  that 
whereas  the  Queen,  like  the  Empress  Frederick,  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  Italy,  Edward  VII.  has  never 
shown  any  Italian  proclivities,  and  has  scarcely  ever 
visited  the  country. 

A  fine  article  on  the  slave-trade  in  East  Africa  is  from 
the  pen  of  General  Baratieri,  of  Abyssinian  fame,  who 
declares,  inter  alia,  that  the  slave-trade  can  never  be 
wiiolly  stamped  out  until  a  European  protectorate — 
whether  English,  French,  Italian,  or  Russian,  he  does 
not  mind— is  established  ov^er  Abyssinia.  The  article 
reproduces  an  autograph  letter  from  General  Gordon, 
written  from  Edowa,  on  March  20,  1879,  to  one  of  the 
Italian  explorers. 

The  deputy  Signor  Napoleone  Colajanni  continues  in 
his  paper,  the  Re  vista  PopoUire,  to  point  to  the  results 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  England  in  his  crusade 
against  the  heavy  tax  on  wheat  in  his  own  country. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Cobden  and  Bride, 
Peel,  and  Gladstone. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  February  number  of  Monatsschrift  filr  Stddt 
und  Land  contains  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive article  by  Ulrich  von  Hassell  upon  China. 
Although  it  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  experts  who  have  written  upon  the  present 
crisis,  it  is  very  clear  and  proves  its  point — namely,  that 
China  is  by  no  means  dead,  but  very  much  alive.  As  to 
the  present  imbroglio,  von  Hassell  sees  only  one  thing 
which  is  definite  and  certain — that  the  affair  will  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  that  it  will  be  long  before  we 
are  out  of  the  wood.  The  chief  cause  for  uncertaintj'  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Chinese  will  act  toward  Europeans 
in  future,  for  they  exercise  an  ever-growing  influence 
upon  Western  peoples.  The  number  of  whites  who 
have  settled  in  China  is  insignificant,  but  Chinese 
penetrate  all  over  the  world  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
The  writer  contemplates  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
version of  the  400  millions  of  China  into  a  military 
people  with  dread.  He  points  out  that  as  time  goes  on 
more  and  more  men  are  required  to  coerce  China  into 
doing  the  will  of  another  power.  The  opium  war  re- 
quired only  4,000  Europeans,  the  Anglo-French  war 
against  the  Chinese,  16,000  and  4,800  Indians.  The 
Japanese  needed  95,000  men  and  115,000  coolies,  and  to- 
day we  find  90  men-of-war  and  almost  150,000  men  at- 
tempting to  compel  obedience  from  the  giant  empire. 

In  the  papers,  in  magazines,  and  elsewhere,  stay-at- 
home  people  write  that  the  days  of  China's  power  have 
passed — that  she  is  now  little  more  than  a  corpse.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  these  writers  is  the  evidence  of  those 
living  in  the  far  East  and  knowing  the  Celestials  welL 
They  all  take  the  gravest  view  of  the  situation,  and 
dread  the  time  when  the  great  sleeping  dragon  may 
rouse  itself. 

Articles  on  China  are  plentiful  just  now  in  the  German 
magazines.  Professor  Vamb^ry  contributes  to  the 
Deutsche  Revue  for  February  an  article  upon  Europe's 
relation  to  China  and  the  world  of  Islam  in  general, 
from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  department. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  ARBITRATION. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  is  that  on  '*War  and 
Peace,"  by  G.  von  Verdy  du  Vemois.  The  writer  sets 
forth  at  length  the  difficulties  which  confront  any 
permanent  form  of  court  which  seeks  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween would-be  belligerents.  He  sees  no  way  in  which 
the  findings  of  such  a  court  could  be  enforced.  If 
either  of  the  disputants  refused  to  obey,  nothing  could 
be  done  which  would  lead  to  good  results.  Of  course, 
the  other  powers  could  unite  and  make  war  upon  the 
recalcitrant  nation — that  is,  would  start  a  greater  war 
to  avoid  a  lesser.  They  might  institute  a  boycott,  but 
their  own  trade  would  probably  be  more  hurt  than 
they  would  care  for.  It  is  easy  to  multiply  difficulties, 
but  one  great  point  does  not  seem  to  be  realized  by  the 
writer — namely,  that  apart  from  any  other  considera- 
tion, it  is  a  great  thing  to  get  two  angry  nations  to  sub- 
mit the  cause  of  their  quarrel  to  an  impartial  board 
and  have  the  matter  discussed  in  a  sane  and  sensible 
manner.  Many  times  such  deliberations  would  aVert 
war,  and  in  any  case  it  gives  a  chance  to  a  power  to 
"save  its  face,"  as  the  Chinese  say.  As  du  Vemois 
truly  says,  human  nature  would  have  to  be  altered  if 
war  were  to  cease ;  but  there  is  surely  a  good  hope  that 
its  prevalence  might  be  very  much  curtailed. 
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Canada  Under  British  Rule  (1760-1900).  By  John  G. 
Bourinot.  (Cambridge  Histx)rical  Series.)  New 
York  :   The  Macniillau  Company.    $1.50. 

The  latest  accession  to  the  Cambridge  Historical  Series, 
a  volume  on  Canada  under  British  rule,  1760-1900,  by  Sir 
John  G.  Bourinot,  is  of  special  interest  to  American  readers 
since  it  covers  the  American  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812,  to  each  of  which  the  Canadian  colonies  sustained  im- 
portant relations.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  loyal 
British  Canadian's  version  of  those  episodes  in  our  history 
would  be  altogether  acceptable  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
who  have  been  taught  to  glory  in  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne 
and  in  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,— probably  there  are 
passages  in  our  Bancroft  that  meet  with  mild  disapproval  in 
Canada,— but  in  his  praise  of  the  Loyalists  who  settled  in 
Canada  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  Dr.  Bourinot  does 
honor  to  a  worthy  and  estimable  class  of  Americans  who 
might  have  saved  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  If  the 
British  Government  had  taken  their  advice.  Dr.  Bourinot 
adds  a  chapter  on  ^'  Canada's  Relations  with  the  United 
States  and  Her  Influence  in  Imperial  Councils,  1788-1900," 
and  an  appendix  presents  Interesting  comparisons  between 
the  constitutions  of  the  Doniinlon  of  Canada  and  the  new 
Australian  Commonwealth. 

The  French  Monarchy  (1483-1789).  By  A.  J.  Grant.  Two 
vols.  12mo,  pp.  311-314.  (Cambridge  Historical 
Series.)  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.25. 

The  author  of  this  work.  In  relating  the  principal  events 
of  French  history,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  during  the 
period  1488-1789,  aims  to  show  that  the  Revolution  did  not 
cause  so  complete  a  breach  with  the  pastas  many  of  the 
actors  in  It  Imagined;  and  that  the  absolute  monarchy,  *Mn 
spite  of  Its  dismal  corruption  under  Louis  XV.  and  its  catas- 
trophe under  Louts  XVI.,  rendered,  nevertheless,  great  ser- 
vices to  France,  anticipating  In  many  points  the  beneficent 
work  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  many  others  preparing  the 
way  for  it."  In  the  belief  of  the  author,  the  French  monarchy 
was  at  Its  best  the  maintainor  of  order,  the  promoter  of 
national  unity,  and  the  protector  of  the  commons  against 
the  nobles.  Admitting  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  monarchy  had  outlived  Its  usefulness, 
had  fallen  Into  hopeless  corruption  and  disorder,  it  Is  still 
true  that  Its  rise  to  greatness  and  Its  decline  form  an  his- 
torical object-lesson  that  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  History  of  Minnesota  and  Tales  of  the  Frontier. 
By  Judge  Charles  E.  Flandrau.  8vo,  pp.  408. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. :    E.  W.  Porter.    $1.75. 

Judge  Flandrau,  himself  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Minne- 
sota, has  written  an  entertaining  history  of  that  State,  to 
which  he  has  appended  a  series  of  frontier  tales,  embracing 
historical  events,  personal  adventures,  and  amusing  Inci- 
dents. Judge  Flandrau  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of 
his  history  to  Minnesota's  territorial  annals.  Including  the 
border  fights  of  the  early  settlers  with  the  Indians,  and  ac- 
counts of  explorers*  and  hunters'  expeditions.  Many  dra- 
matic Incidents  are  also  connected  with  the  period  of  state- 
hood, not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862 
and  the  subsequent  pursuit  and  execution  of  the  offending 
Indians.  Judge  Flandrau  was  himself  the  Government's 
Indian  agent  prior  to  this  outbreak,  and  has  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  tribes  of  Minnesota, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Judge  Flandrau's  literary  style 
Is  well  adapted  for  the  writing  of  such  a  work  as  this. 


The  Government  of  Minnesota :  Its  History  and  Ad- 
ministration. By  Frank  L.  McVey.  12ino,  pp.  886l 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    75  cents. 

The  first  of  the  Macmillan  series  of  **  Handbooks  of 
American  Government  '^  Is  devoted  to  the  history  and  ad* 
ministration  of  Minnesota,  and  Is  the  work  of  Prof.  Frani 
L.  McVey  of  the  State  University.  Professor  McVey  de- 
scribes not  only  the  organization  of  the  State  government, 
but  the  minor  divisions  of  county,  township,  village,  and 
city.  His  chief  endeavor  is  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  practical  workings  of  all  branches  of  the  government  as 
regards  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  administration  of  jii8> 
tlce,  the  nominations  and  elections  to  public  office,  and 
popular  education.  Profess>or  McVey's  exposition  of  these 
subjects  is  most  thorough  and  painstaking.  Both  the  teach- 
ers and  the  students  of  the  subject  of  civil  government  in 
Minnesota  schools  are  fortunate  in  possessing  so  authorita- 
tive and  well-written  a  treatise  on  the  Institutions  of  their 
own  State.  Such  a  text-book  as  this  Is  needed  in  the  schools 
of  every  State  In  the  Union,  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
series  will  be  rapidly  extended.  The  scheme  of  these  State 
manuals  Is  a  great  Improvement  on  the  old  plan  of  a  general 
work  on  civil  government,  with  a  few  pages  of  matter  per* 
tainlng  to  the  government  of  a  particular  State  in  the  f6nn 
of  an  appendix. 

Episodes  from  "  The  Winning  of  the  West."  By  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  12mo,  pp.  247.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam^s  Sons.    90  cents. 

This  book  of  selections  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  volumes  on 
*'The  Winning  of  the  West"  retains  the  chronological  nar- 
rative of  that  work  in  the  author's  original  languaKe.  Many 
of  the  dramatic  Incidents  in  the  advance  of  the  frontiers- 
men, as  related  with  such  effect  In  Mr.  Roosevelt^s  larger 
work,  are  here  reproduced.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
lately  been  reading  Maurice  Thompson's  '*  Alice  of  Old  Yin- 
cennes,"  for  example,  will  find  In  this  volume  Mr.  Booee- 
velt's  admirable  account  of  Clark's  conquest  of  the  Illinoia, 
1778,  and  Clark's  campaign  against  Vlncennes,  1779,  together 
with  an  abundance  of  material  relating  to  such  frontier 
characters  as  Boone,  Kenton,  Father  Glbault,  and  other  per- 
sonalities mentioned  in  Mr.  Thompson's  stirring  story. 

American  Relations  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East, 
1784-1900.  By  James  Morton  Callahan.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Po- 
litical Science.)  8vo,  pp.  177.  Baltimore :  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.    $1. 

In  this  monograph  Dr.  C'allahan  has  reviewed  the  early 
commercial  enterprises  furthered  by  American  capital  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  bringing  to  light  many  facts  that  have  been 
more  or  less  lost  sight  of  in  recent  discussions  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  far  East.  He  shows,  for  example,  that  the 
Pacific  was  navigated  by  American  trading  vessels  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  In  1784  the  Empress  of  Chimin  fitted 
out  at  New  York,  reached  Canton,  China,  with  ^nseng. 
Then  the  whaling  fiects  hu^reased  rapidly,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  period  of  depression  early  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  was  a  steady  and  vigorous  growth  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  ships  In  the  Pacific.  After  189B5  the 
American  Government  kept  a  naval  squadron  in  the  Padflc 
The  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  organiiea  under 
Captain  Wilkes,  examined  many  parts  of  the  Pacific,  aalUng 
far  toward  the  south-polar  regions  and  northward  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  Oregon  in  the  years  from  1880tot84L  A 
regular  line  of  steamer  service  was  established  between  8w 
Francisco  and  the  Asia  coast  in  1887.  In  that  year  the  AlMte 
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purchase  brought  us  within  45  miles  of  Russia  and  700  miles 
of  Japan.  Now  that  the  United  States  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
these  incidents  of  earlier  days. 

The  Law  and  Policy  of  Annexation.  By  Carman  F. 
Randolph.  8vo,  pp.  236.  New  York. :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $3. 

Lawyers  will  be  interested  in  this  discussion  of  the  ap- 
plication of  our  Constitution  in  the  Philippines.  Dealing 
with  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines,  the  writer  advocates 
the  withdrawal  of  our  sovereignty  from  the  islands  and*sug- 
gests  a  method  for  its  accomplishment.  In  several  parts  of 
his  argument  the  author  traverses  the  ground  recently  cov- 
ered in  the  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases 
on  which  a  decision  is  now  pending. 

The  American  Workman.  By  E.  Levasseur.  8vo, 
pp.  XX— 517.    Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

Professor  Levasseur,  the  author  of  this  work,  made  a 
visit  to  America  in  1876,  and  another  in  1883,  in  order  to  study 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  and  to  report  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  In  the 
latter  year  he  spent  five  months  in  visiting  factories,  work- 
shops, and  the  homes  of  workmen.  During  this  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  manufacturers,  economists,  and 
statisticians,  gathered  information  by  conversation  and 
reading,  and  collected  literature  relating  to  this  subject. 
After  his  return  t^>  France,  Professor  Levasseur  devoted 
more  than  three  years  to  elaborating  this  and  other  material 
that  had  been  sent  to  him  as  it  was  published;  and  the  result 
of  this  research  is  a  volume  now  translated  by  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Adams  and  published  in  the  Johner  Hopkins  University 
Study  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.  Professor  Levas- 
seur considers,  first,  the  laborer  at  work,  his  relations  with 
liis  employer,  and  as  an  agent  of  production;  second,  the 
laborer  at  home,  his  manner  of  life,  his  food,  dress,  dwell- 
ing, recreations,  and  his  habits;  third,  labor  problems  and 
antagonism  between  labor  and  capital,  the  dependence  of 
the  employee  upon  the  employer,  and  the  work  of  public  and 
private  philanthropy.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ex- 
haustive study  of  American  labor  conditions  yet  made  by  a 
foreigner ;  and  while  errors  in  judgment  have  been  inevita- 
ble, the  American  reader  will  find  the  author  invariably 
sympathetic  with  our  institutions  and  keenly  appreciative 
of  American  progress. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Private  Life  of  King  Edward  VII.  (Prince  of  Wales, 
1841-1901).  By  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Household. 
12mo,  pp.  306.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  is  said  to  have  been  intimately 
associated  for  many  years  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
King  Edward  VII.,  and  what  he  skives  us  in  this  volume  is 
rather  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  new  King's  personality  than 
a  formal  biography.  He  describes  life  at  Sandringham  and 
at  Marlborough  House,  "The  Prince  in  Society,"  "The 
Prince's  Set,"  "The  Prince  at  Play,"  "The  Prince  on  the 
Course,"  "The  Prince  as  a  Freemason,"  and  various  other 
phases  of  Edward's  daily  existence.  Tiiis  work  differs  from 
most  of  the  publications  that  purport  to  describe  the  British 
royal  household  in  that  it  bears  the  stamp  of  authority. 

Huldreich  Zwingli,  the  Reformer  of  German  Switzer- 
land. By  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson.  (Heroes  of 
the  Reformation  series.)  12mo,  pp.  519.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

This  volume  is  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  the  series 
of  "  Heroes  of  the  Reformation."  While  Professor  Jackson 
does  not  rank  Zwingli  with  Luther  or  Calvin,  he  still  writes 
with  enthusiasm  of  Zwingli's  leadership  in  the  German- 
Swiss  reformation  movement,  and  of  his  self-sacrificing  and 
lovable  character.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Jackson  says :  "It  is 
as  a  man,  as  an  indefatigable  worker,  as  a  broad-minded 
scholar,  as  an  approved  player  of  a  large  part  on  a  sniall 


stage,  that  the  author  admires  Zwingli  and  commends  him 
to  others.  Whether  he  was  right  in  his  theology  the  author 
does  not  here  discuss ;  nor  is  he  at  all  concerned  to  expound 
and  defend  his  distinctive  teachings.  But  he  believes  that 
if  the  four  great  continental  reformers— Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin— should  appear  to-day,  the  one 
among  them  who  would  have  to  do  least  to  adapt  himself  to 
our  modern  ways  of  thought,  and  the  man  who  would  soon- 
est gather  an  enthusiastic  following,  would  be  Huldreich 
Zwingli,  the  reformer  of  German  Switzerland."  A  most 
valuable  introductory  chapter  on  Switzerland  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  is  contributed  by  Dr.  John 
Martin  Vincent,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  while  a 
supplementary  study  of  Zwingli's  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ethics,  by  Prof.  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  of  the  Pacific  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  is  included  in  the  volume. 

Peter  Cooper.  By  R.  W.  Raymond.  (Riverside  Bio- 
graphical Series.)  16mo,  pp.  109i  Boston  :  Hongh- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Few  American  careers  have  been  more  interesting  than 
that  of  Peter  Cooper,  the  philanthropist.  Born  in  New  York 
City  within  two  years  after  Washington's  inauguration  as 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cooper  lived  until 
1883,  and  participated  in  many  of  the  remarkable  transforma- 
tions which  gave  character  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
Cooper  himself  divided  his  life  into  three  eras.  *^  During 
the  first  thirty  years,"  he  said,  "  I  was  engaged  in  getting  a 
start  in  life  ;  during  the  second  thirty  years  I  was  occupied 
in  getting  means  for  carrying  out  the  modest  plan  which  I 
had  formed  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-men ;  and  during 
the  last  thirty  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  execution 
of  these  plans."  In  the  excellent  sketch  contributed  by  the 
"  Riverside "  series.  Dr.  Raymond  describes  Mr.  Cooper's 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  steam  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  together  with  other  important  inventions 
and  business  ventures  with  which  Mr.  Cooper's  name  is  as- 
sociated. The  establishment  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  in  New  York  City  was  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Cooper  himself  as  his  life-work.  There  were 
hundreds  of  other  philanthropies,  great  and  small,  with 
which  Mr.  Cooper  at  one  time  or  another  had  to  do,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  no  man  in  New  York  City  was  more 
highly  respected  or  more  universally  beloved. 

William  Penn.  By  George  Hodges.  (Riverside  Bio- 
graphical Series.)  16mo,  pp.  141.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    75  cents. 

A  new  life  of  William  Penn  has  been  written  for  the 
"  Riverside'  series  by  Mr.  George  Hodges.  Concerning  an 
historical  character  of  Penn's  magnitude,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  At  this  late  day  to  write  anything  that  will 
have  the  charm  of  novelty.  Mr.  Hodges,  however,  has  aimed 
rather  to  set  forth  the  essential  facts  in  Penn's  career  as 
presented  in  more  voluminous  biographies  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  last  two  centuries. 

Hero  Patriots  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Edgar 
Sanderson.  12mo,  pp.  329.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Sanderson's  volume  is  a  successful  blending  of  his- 
tory and  biography.  His  ''  Hero  Patriots  **  are  all  historical 
characters  who  have  been  associated  with  distinct  national 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances his  heroes  are  men  whose  reputations  hiive  grown 
indistinct  and  are  but  little  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Sanderson's  account  of  the  Peninsular  War  centers 
in  the  personality  of  Martin  Diaz,  the  Spanish  guerrilla 
chief,  1809-18S0.  The  Tyrolese  leaders,  Hofer,  Teimer,  Spech- 
bacher,  and  Haspinger,  serve  as  patriotic  types  In  the  com- 
paratively obscure  little  Tyrolese  war  of  1800.  The  Greek 
war  of  Independence,  1821-1827,  more  prolific  of  heroes,  re- 
calls Markos  Bozzaris  and  his  compatriots,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  South  American  revolution  of  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  typified  in  the  career  of  Simon  Boli- 
yar ;  Manin  and  Garibaldi  represent  the  straggle  tor  Italian 
unity. 
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TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  New  Way  Around  an  Old  World.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  xv— 213.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Clark  describes  his  journey  to  the 
far  East  last  year,  among  the  incidents  of  which  were 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings  held  in  North  China,  in  Tient- 
sin, in  Peking,  in  Tungchow,  and  in  Poatingfu,  only  a  few 
days  before  the  Boxer  uprising.  Dr.  Clark,  with  Iiis  wife 
and  son,  left  Taku  by  the  last  steamer  that  sailed  for  Korea 
before  the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  fortti  and  the  siege  of 
Tientsin.  After  coasting  around  the  peninsula  of  Korea, 
stopping  at  various  ports,  the  party  at  length  reached  Vla- 
divostok and  began  the  long  journey  across  the  Siberian 
plains  by  way  of  rail  and  river.  The  Trans-Siberian  all-steam 
route  had  been  opened  but  a  few  days.  Dr.  Clark's  party 
were  the  first  Americans— perhaps  the  first  foreigners  -  to 
go  round  the  world  by  the  new  route.  Dr.  Clark  gives  an  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  journey. 

Across  the  Desert  of  Gobi.  By  Mark  Williams.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  32.  Oxford,  Ohio  :  Prof.  S.  R.  Williams. 
35  cents. 

This  interesting  pamphlet  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  the  Rev.  Mark  Williams,  the  intrepid  missionary 
of  the  American  Board,  describing  his  escape  from  the  perils 
of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  the  summer  of  1900.  The  escape 
was  made  by  traversing  the  desert  of  Gobi  into  Siberia.  Be- 
sides giving  a  thrilling  narrative  of  personal  adventure  and 
hardship,  these  family  letters  reveal  glimpses  of  a  land  as 
yet  but  slightly  known  to  travelers  from  our  part  of  the 
world.  A  map  and  several  photographic  views  accompany 
the  text  of  the  letters. 

Beneath  Hawaiian  Palms  and  Stars.  By  E.  S.  Good- 
hue. 12mo,  pp.  248.  Cincinnati :  The  Editor  Pub- 
lishing Company.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Goodhue  presents  in  this  volume  many  interesting 
facts  of  current  Hawaiian  history.  His  book  should  be  read 
by  Americans  who  have  looked  for  "openings"  in  the  is- 
lands. Hawaii,  says  Dr.  Goodhue,  is  not  the  place  for  any 
I>erson  who  has  only  enough  money  to  get  tliere.  Every- 
thing in  the  islands  is  on  a  limited  scale,  and  a  few  persons 
supply  all  the  demand  for  labor  of  the  kind  that  may  be 
done  by  new-comers.  With  the  opening  up  of  the  inlands  and 
the  expansion  of  industries  there  will,  of  course,  be  room  for 
immigrants.  Dr.  Goodhue  supplies  important  data  on  which 
to  base  an  intelligent  estimate  of  Hawaii's  potential  re- 
sources. 

Abyssinia  :  Through  the  Lion-Land  to  the  Court  of  the 
Lion  of  Judah.  By  Herbert  Vivian.  8vo,  pp.  342. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $4. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  accountof  a  cara- 
van journey  through  the  little  known  land  of  Abyssinia  is 
the  writer's  disposition  to  make  light  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  journey.  Unlike  most  explorers,  Mr.  Vivian 
constantly  minimizes  the  hardships  and  perils  connected 
with  his  exploits.  He  says  that  lie  found  no  poisonous  snakes 
in  his  bed,  no  scorpions  in  his  boots,  no  hordes  of  wild  men 
lying  in  ambush  for  him  by  the  way,  and  no  ferocious  beasts 
prowling  into  his  tent  during  the  small  hours.  In  fact,  be- 
yond such  minor  discomforts  as  rain  and  flies,  he  asserts 
that  he  had  small  cause  for  complaint.  "Anybody,"  he 
says,  "who  possesses  average  health  and  strength— a  lady 
almost  as  easily  as  a  man— can  go  through  the  big  gamo 
country  and  visit  strange  African  peoples  without  much 
greater  danger  or  discomfort  than  would  be  involved  in 
cycling  from  London  to  Brighton."  Having  thus  taken  the 
edge  off  his  narrative,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Vivian  proceeds  to  re- 
count his  very  matter-of-fact  experiences  in  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Abyssinians.  He  tells  us  a  great  deal 
about  "Menelik  and  His  Capital,"  "The  Abyssinians  at 
Home,"  "Abyssinian  Administration,"  and  "Abyssinian 
Christianity."   The  work  is  iiloBtrated  from  photographs. 


NATURE  STUDY. 

The  Mushroom  Book.  By  Nina  L.  MarshalL  4to, 
pp.  xxvi— pp.  167.  New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.    $3. 

In  the  remarkably  successful  series  of  nature  books 
with  colored  photographs  published  by  the  Doubleday  & 
McClurc  Company  and  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  the  latest 
accession  is  a  volume  wholly  devoted  to  the  mushroom,  con- 
taining many  colored  and  black  and  white  plates  from  pho- 
tographs. The  author.  Miss  Nina  L.  Marshall,  is  a  teacher 
of  botany.  In  the  preparation  of  this  guide  to  the  identifi- 
cation and  study  of  the  musliroom  she  has  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  well-known  autliorities  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
valuable  assistance  of  J.  A.  and  II.  C.  Anderson,  whose  pho- 
tographs  from  nntiiro,  together  with  the  author's  own  draw- 
ings, constitute  the  illustration  of  the  volume.  This  treatise 
serves  at  least  one  very  important  practical  purpose  in  ena- 
bling the  unscientific  road(?r  to  identify  the  edible  and  the 
poisonous  varieties  of  the  mushroom. 

B^oundations  of  Botany.  By  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  l^mo, 
pp.  25T.    New  York  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.70. 

The  principle  followed  by  Mr.  Bergen  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  manual  of  botany  is  stated  by  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Never  to  use  a  technical  term  where  he  conld  dis- 
pense with  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  become  unexact 
by  shunning  necessary  terms."  Mr.  Bergen  assumes  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  knowledge  is  of  most  worth 
which  touches  the  pupiPs  daily  life  at  the  most  points,  and 
therefore  best  enables  him  to  understand  his  own  environ- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  decry  the.use  of  apparatus  in  botany- teaching  in 
secondary  schools,  and  who  would  confine  the  work  of  their 
pupils  mainly  within  the  limits  of  what  can  be  seen  with  the 
unaided  eye.  Bound  in  the  same  vol'.ime  with  Mr.  Bergen*s 
"  Foundations  of  Botany  "  is  a  2a0-page  *  Key  and  Flora  for 
the  Northern  and  Central  States." 

Peach-Leaf  Curl :  Its  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  New- 
ton B.  Pierce.  8vo,  pp.  204.  Washington,  D.  C. : 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  valuable  illustrated  monograph  by  Mr.  Newton  B. 
Pierce,  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathol- 
ogy Of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Laboratory  at  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia, has  recently  been  published  by  the  Government. 
This  monograpli  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  peach-leaf  curl, 
a  disease  whicli  has  caused  losses  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  the  experimental 
work  set  on  foot  by  the  Department  at  Washington  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  disease  has  saved  the  country  in  a 
single  year  the  sum  of  $750,000.  Mr.  Pierce  is  confident,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  may  be  saved  in  the 
future,  when  all  peach  growers  have  obtained  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  disease  and  its  prevention.  The 
distribution  of  Mr.  Pierce's  monograph  should  do  much  to 
disseminate  such  an  understanding. 

Outlines  of  Human  Physiology.  By  F.  Schenck,  M.D., 
and  A.  Gllrber,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Translated  by  Wm. 
D.  Zoethout,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  339.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.75. 

The  purpose  in  making  an  English  translation  of  this 
German  work  on  physiology  is  to  make  accessible  to  the 
student  in  a  single  volume  the  results  of  recent  researches 
in  experimental  or  physiological  morphology,  and  the  appii^ 
cation  of  physical  chemistry  to  physiological  problems.  De- 
tails of  this  new  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  from  mono* 
graphs,  and  until  the  appearance  of  this  work  no  text-book  of 
physiology  took  account  of  these  recently  discovered  faots. 

The  Bird  Book.  By  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm.  12mo^ 
pp.  276.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    60  cents. 

The  pturpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  famish  an  introdmo- 
tion  to,  rather  than  a  sabstitate  for,  nature  stady .  It  is  adap^ 
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ed  for  schoolroom  use  during  the  school  year,  and  the  infor- 
mation it  gives  is  presented  in  such  a  form  that,  when  spring 
comes  and  the  pupil  begins  field  work,  he  may  do  so  with  a 
definite  notion  of  the  types  that  can  be  profitably  studied. 
The  book  is  one  that  can  be  used  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, nearly  all  the  birds  selected  for  special  study  being  well- 
known  species,  easily  observed,  and  resident  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  8vo,  pp.  809.  Published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation.   Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

The  bound  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Charleston 
meeting  of  the  National  i^ducational  Association  is  of  spe- 
cial value.  Among  the  important  papers  included  are  the 
following:  "The  Small  College:  Its  Work  in  the  Past," 
by  President  William  O.  Tliompson;  '^Its  Future,"  by 
President  William  R.  Harper.  **  The  Problem  of  the  South," 
by  Booker  T.  Washington ;  "  The  Status  of  Education  at  the 
Close  of  the  Century,"  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  with 
discussion  by  President  Eliot  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris; 
"Alcohol  Physiology  and  Superintendence,"  by  W.  O.  At- 
water,  with  discussion ;  "  Obligations  and  Opportunities  of 
Scholarship  in  the  South,"  by  President  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
man :  and  "  Educational  Progress  During  the  Year,"  the  last 
public  address  of  the  late  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  In  the  de- 
partments devoted  to  normal  schools,  business  education, 
laboratories,  and  the  education  of  defectives  and  Indian 
education,  are  other  papers  of  great  interest. 

Concerning  Children.  By  Charlotte  Perkins  [Stetson] 
Gil  man.  12ino,  pp.  298.  Boston  :  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.    $1.25. 

A  reading  of  this  book  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the 
ordinary,  well-meaning  parent  with  the  enormity  of  his  or 
her  own  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  closer  approach  to  the  child's  point  of  view 
than  is  common  in  works  of  this  class.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Mrs.  Gilman's  criticism  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
children  in  modern  society  is  of  the  exclusively  destructive 
kind;  the  whole  tendency  of  her  writing  is  to  build  up, 
rather  than  to  destroy.  She  advocates  certain  innovations 
-  for  example,  the  institution  of  day  nurseries  for  the  babies 
of  the  well-to-do,  as  well  as  for  those  less  fortunately  situ- 
ated ;  but  the  chief  value  of  her  book  lies  in  its  thought- 
provoking  quality,  and  we  predict  that  it  will  prove  a  stim- 
ulus to  much  profitable  discussion  among  those  to  whom  the 
care  and  training  of  children  are  directly  intrusted. 

Tuskegee  :  Its  Story  and  Its  Work.  By  Max  Bennett 
Thrasher.    12mo,  pp.  215.    Boston:  Small,  Maynard 

&  Co.    $1. 

This  is  the  most  complete  account  yet  given  in  book-form 
of  the  wonderful  educational  work  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
for  the  colored  people  of  the  black  belt  of  Alabama  and  the 
whole  South.  Mr.  Thrasher  has  made  repeated  visits  to 
Alabama  to  study  the  methods  and  work  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  colored  students,  and 
has  attended  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Tuskegee  Negro  Con- 
ference. He  has  also  visited  many  graduates  and  students 
of  the  school  at  work  and  in  their  homes,  over  a  territory  ex- 
tending from  West  Virginia  to  Louisiana.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated  from  photographs  of  students  and  graduates  and 
views  of  buildings. 

The  School  Speaker  and  Reader.  Edited  by  William 
DeWitt  Hyde.  12nio,  pp.  474.  New  York :  Ginn  & 
Co.    90  cents. 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  has  prepared  an  ad- 
mirable book  of  selections  suitable  for  school  declamation 
and  reading.  President  Hyde  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  selection  of  material  bearing  on  nature  study  and  Ameri- 
can history.  The  book  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  young  people  in  the  books 


from  which  the  selections  are  taken.  In  the  hands  of  a  Ju- 
dicious teacher  such  a  book  as  this  ought  to  do  much  to  re- 
lieve the  school  exercises  of  '*  speaking  "  and  reading  of  much 
of  the  odium  which  formerly  attached  to  them. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM  AND  ESSAYS. 
A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe. 
By  George  Saintsbury.    In  3  vols.    Vol.  I.  Classical 
and  Mediaeval  Criticism.    8vo.,  pp.  xv — 499.    New- 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3.50. 

The  bare  announcement  of  such  a  title  as  this  for  a 
book  by  a  modern  writer  stands  out  as  a  challenge  to  the 
critics ;  for  almost  every  part  of  the  vast  field  to  be  covered 
has  been  gleaned  over  by  some  patient  scholar  who  has 
earned  the  right  to  speak  as  an  authority  on  this  or  that 
minor  topic,  and  one  who  essays  to  correlate  these  frag- 
ments of  literary  history  in  one  coherent  and  consistent 
whole  contends  with  difficulties  innumerable.  It  is  no  ordi- 
nary student  of  letters  who  has  attempted  this  feat.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury,  now  of  Edinburgh  University,  but  for 
twenty  years  a  London  journalist,  was  long  ago  recognized 
as  an  expert  critic  of  the  French  and  English  literatures. 
His  present  work  is  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  of  research,  and 
it  is  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  few  British  or  Ameri- 
can scholars  could  have  been  persuaded  to  undertake  such  a 
task.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  labors  to  which  one  feels 
tempted  to  apply  the  overworked  term  **  monumental." 

The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Columbia 
University  Studies  in  Literature).  By  Henry  Os- 
born  Taylor.  12mo,  pp.  xv — 400.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.75. 

This  work  describes  the  transition  in  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  art  from  classical  to  medieval  standards  — in 
other  words,  the  Christianization  of  pagan  tastes  and  ideals. 
The  more  specific  changes  are  associated  with  the  period  ex- 
tending from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century,  during 
which  the  western  C9untries  of  Europe  were  profoundly  af- 
fected ;  and  it  is  with  western  Europe  in  that  period  that 
Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Eugene  Schuyler  :  Selected  Essays.  With  a  Memoir 
by  Evelyn  Schuyler  Schaeffer.  12mo,  pp.  864.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

Italian  Influences.  By  Eugene  Schuyler.  12mo,  pp. 
485.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

One  of  the  small  group  of  Americans  who,  like  Motley, 
Lowell,  and  White,  have  honored  our  country's  diplomatic 
service  by  their  contributions  to  literature,  was  Eugene 
Schuyler  (1840-90),  the  author  of  *'  Peter  the  Great."  Most  of 
Mr.  Schuyler's  writings  were  upon  literary  themes  and  were 
published  in  the  New  York  Nation.  He  knew  Count  Tolstoy 
as  long  ago  as  1868,  and  one  of  the  papers  in  ''  Selected  Es- 
says "  describes  his  meeting  with  the  Russian  philosopher 
while  **  War  and  Peace"  was  in  proqess  of  composition.  In 
the  volume  entitled  ^*  Italian  Influences  "  appear  essays  on 
such  topics  as  **Landor  and  Italy,"  *' Dickens  in  Genoa," 
'*  Shelley  with  Byron,"  "  Milton's  Leonora," ''  George  Sand  in 
Italy,"  "Mrs.  Browning,"  and  "The  Italy  of  Hawthorne"— 
interesting  studies  of  the  Influence  of  environment  on  au- 
thorship. 

A  History  of  Chinese  Literature.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles. 
12mo,  pp.  448.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   $1.50. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  flrst  attempt  made  in  any  lan- 
guage, including  the  Chinese  itself,  to  produce  a  history  of 
Chinese  literature.  The  author  of  this  wor]£  has  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  that  English  readers  will  be  thankful 
for  an  introduction  to  the  great  fleld  of  Chinese  literature, 
and  will  have  no  thought  of  attempting  to  cover  the  entire 
ground.  Professor  Giles  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
book  to  translation,  thus  enabling  the  Chinese  author,  so  far 
as  translation  will  allow,  to  speak  for  himself;  and  has 
added  here  and  there  remarks  by  native  critics,  that  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  point  of  view  from 
whicli  the  Chinese  Jndge  their  own  productions. 
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Abruzzi,  Duke  of,  Arctic  Expedition  of  the,  Frl. 
Abyssinia,  English  and  Frencli  in,  II.  Vivian,  PMM. 
Abyssinia,  Russians  in— III.,  M.  Delines,  liU. 
Abyssinia— the  Country  and  People,  O.  T.  Crosby,  NatGM. 
"  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  "  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  liib. 
Advertising  in  Modern  Business,  Place  of,  Emily  Fogg- 

Meade,JPEcon. 
Advertising ;  the  Mechanism  of  Modem  Life,  Vicomte  d' A  ve- 

nel,  RDM,  February  1. 
Africa,  Central,  Traveling  and  Hunting  in,  C.  H.  Pemberton, 

WWM. 
Africa,  East  Coast  of.  Along  the,  R.  H.  Davis,  Scrib. 
Agricultural  Education,  8igniticant  Factor  in,  K.  L.  Butter- 

fleld,  EdR. 
Agriculture  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  Le  G.  Powers,  AMRR. 
Alabamans  Fairest  Dauehter,  Story  of,  W.  Perrine,  LHJ. 
Alcoholism,  H.  Dagari,  HumN,  February. 
Alexandra  I.,  Queen,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Alfred,  King,  Heritage  of,  W.  Besant,  Out. 
Alpine  Climbing  in  America,  C.  E.  Fay,  Mun. 
Aluminium,  Soldering,  J.  A.  Steinmetz,  CasM. 
Andes,  Carrying  the  Mail  Over  the,  on  Skis,  J.  H.  Wisby,  O. 
Anglo-American  Alliance.  B.  Harrison,  NAR. 
Animal  Specialists,  Peculiarities  of,  L.  Robinson,  Pear. 
Animals  in  Literature,  G.  S.  Hellman,  Atlant. 
Architecture :  A  Suburban  House  for  16,500,  £.  J.  Lewis,  Jr., 

LHJ. 
Architecture:  Domestic  Entrance  Halls,  C.  F.  A.  Voysey, 

IntS,  February. 
Architecture,  Ideals  in,  G.  V.  Bodley,  NatR. 
Aristotelianism  in  Modern  Thought  JB.  Young,  MRNY. 
Armour,  Philip,  H.  I.  Cleveland,  WW. 
Army  Canteen,  G.  A.  Marshall,  Arena. 
Army,  Miles-Corbin  Feud  in  the,  L.  A.  Coolidge,  Ains. 
Army :  Organization  of  a  General  Staff,  H.  T.  Allen,  L.  C. 

Scherer,  R.  C.  Langdon,  JMSI. 
Army,  The  Red,  Black,  and  Yellow  Men  in  the,  J.  T.  Bram- 

hall.  Over,  February. 
Art:  . 

American  Life,  Studies  of  Art  in— V.,  An  American  Aris- 
tocracy, Virginia  H.  Robie,  BP. 

Behrens,  Peter  JF.  Blei,  IntS,  February. 

Brash,  George  De  Forest,  and  the  Brush  Guild,  F.  W.  Co- 
burn,  AE,  February. 

Burlington  House,  English  Art  at,  F.  Wedmore,  MA. 

Ceramics:  Pftte-sur-Pate,  L.  Solon,  AJ. 

Crane,  Walter,  L.  F.  Day,  A  J. 

Didier-Pouget,  Work  of,  W.  Dewhurst^ntS.  February^ 

Dodge,  WiUlam  De  Leftwich,  Georgia  F.  Arkell,  AE,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Furniture,  Mission,  AE,  February. 

Giotto— II.,  R.  E.  Fry,  MonR. 

Glass,  Applied  Art  in,  G.  E.  Walsh,  AI. 

Illuminating,  Art  of,  A  A. 

Juergens,  Alfred,  E.  E.  Howard.  BP. 

Manet,  Edouard,  A.  Proust,  IntS,  February. 

Minneapolis,  Arts  and  Crafts  in,  Charlotte  Whitcomb,  BP. 

National  Expression  in  American  Art,  W.  H.  Low,  IntM. 

Pen-and-ink  Drawing,  Teaching  of,  H.  F.  Stratton,  AE, 
February. 

Piano,  Grand,  L»eco^ation  of  the,  A.  Vallance.  MA. 

Pictorial  Composition,  Analysis  of— III.,  H.  R.  Poore,  Al. 

Richmond,  Sir  William  B.,-II.,  MA. 

Robinson,  Theodore,  Pearl  H.  Campbell,  AI. 

Romney^s  Portraits  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  R.  C.  Witt, 
NineC. 

Roussel,  Theodore,  Count  de  Soissons,  Art. 

Skelton,  Leslie  J..  H.  R.  Wray,  BP. 

Snow-Scenes  in  Oil-Painting,  AA. 

Tapestry,  Gobelin,  W.  G.  Bowdoin,  AI. 

Tiles,  Painting  of,  A  A. 

Van  de  Velde  and  His  Work,  Art. 

Wallace  Collection,  Italian  Pictures  of  the,  C.  Phillips,  AJ. 

Winter  in  Water-Colors,  A  A. 
Asia,  Central,  Travels  in,  H.  H.  P.  Deasy,  WWM. 
Asia,  Engineering  Opportunities  in,  A.  H.  Ford,  Eng. 
Atonement  in  Non-Cnristian  Religions,  G.  S.  Goodspeed,  Bib. 
Australia,  Scenes  of  Countrv  andTown  in,  AMRR. 
Austria-Hungary,  Rapprocnement  of  the  Latin  and  Slav 

lUkces  and,  RPP,  February. 
Austrian  Political  Situation,  W.  Beaumont,   RPar,    Feb- 
ruary 15. 
Authors,  Foreign,ln  America— III.,  R.  R.  Wilson,  Bkman. 
Automobile  Age,  Dawn  of  the,  G.  E.  Walsh,  Mod. 
Avalanches,  A  Campaign  Against,  A.  De  Burgh^tr. 
Aztec  Calendar  Stone,  Adelia  H.  Tafflnder,  Over,  February. 


Bacteria  and  Salt,  G.  C.  Frankland,  Long. 

Balloon,  Crossing  the  Mediterranean  in  a,  H.  de  la  Yaalx, 

RRP,  March  1. 
Banker,   Education   of  a,   S.    S.   Cook,   and    L.   Siemens, 

BankNY,  February. 
Banking,  Gilbart  Lectures  on,  BankL. 

Banking  Methods,  Modern,  A.  R.  Barrett,  BankNY,  Feb- 
ruary. 
Banking  in  the  United  States  During  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, BankNY,  February. 
Bavaria,  Royal  Palaces  of,  Dora  M.  Jones,  Cham. 
Beethoven,  From,  to  Wagner,  Ri  Bouyer,  Nou,  February  1. 
Beet-Sugar  Industry,  Growth  of  the,  R.  S.  Baker,  AMRR. 
Belgium,  C'rime  in,  C.  de  Lannoy,  RGen,  February. 
B(?lgiiini,  Proportional  Representation  in,  A.  Nerincx,  NA, 

February  IH. 
Bellav,  Joacliim  de,  F.  Bnmetifere,  RDM,  February  1. 
Bertillon  SvHtcm  of  Identitication  by  the  ^*  Speaking  Pttr 

trait,"  \V.  Douglas,  Pear. 
Bingham,  Harry,  E.  Aldrich,  GBag. 
Bird  Haunts  of  Norway,  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  FpL. 
Birds  at  Short  Range,  L.  S.  Kevser,  O. 
Birds,  Wild,  Protection  of,  C.  J.  Cornish,  Corn. 
Bismarck  as  Lover  and  Husband,  M.  A.  Morrison,  LeisH. 
Bloch,  M.,  as  a  Prophet,  F.  N.  Maude,  NatR. 
Bluebeard,  C.  Lemire,  RRP,  February  16. 
Brahms,  Johannes,  Recollections  of,  G.  Henschel,  Cent. 
Brazil,  in  the  Diamond  Country  of,  J.  C.  Grant,  WWM. 
Brentford,  England,  F.  Watt,  A  J. 
Bridge,  Black. 

Bridge  V8.  Whist,  A.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Bad. 
Brigands  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  H.  V.  Geere,  Cham. 
Brittany,  The  Heart  of,  Cath. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  C.  T.  Cnidy,  BB;   R.  H.  Newton,  Grit; 

C.  A.  L.  Richards,  Dial,  March  1. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  D.  L.  Cease,  Gnnt. 
Business  Situation  in  the  United  States,  C.  R.  Flint,  NAR. 
Canada,  Census  of.  Taking  the,  E.  J.  ToKer,  Can. 
Canada :  Dr.  Louis  Frechette,  Poet-Laureate,  F.  C.  Smith, 

Can. 
Canada,  Dominion  of,  British  Rule  in  the,  J.  G.  Bonrlnot, 

Forum. 
Canada,  Railway  Policy  of,  1849  to  1867, 8.  J.  McLean, JPEoon. 
Canals,  Interoceanic,  The  Government  and,  I.  D.  Travs, 

Yale,  February. 
Card  Games,  Beginning  of,  N.  O.  Messenger,  O. 
Caribou  and  Its  Home,  A.  J.  Stone,  O. 
Castle  Howard,  R.  S.  Gt)wer,  PMM. 

Catacombs,  Interesting  Facts  About  the.  Rev.  Mona.  Camp- 
bell, Cath. 
Cavalry,  Evolution  of,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Charity,  Organized,  C.  B.  Patterson,  Arena. 
Chateaubriand,  In  the   Country  of,  A.  Le  Bras,   RPar, 

March  1. 
Cheyenne  Cafion,  Trip  to,  Ella  P.  Campbell,  Int. 
Chicago,  Social  Settlement  Life  in.  Bertha  Johnson.  Kind. 
Child-Study  and  Education,  J.  Sully,  IntM. 
Child  Study,  Scientific,  E.  Marshall,  FrL. 
Children,  Public  Provisions  for,  J.  Lee,  Char. 
Children's  Theater,  Wern. 
China : 
Boxer  Movement,  R.  Hart,  Cos. 
Boxers  in  1900,  R.  Hart,  Dent. 

Christian  Missions,  Abandonment  of,  R.  Speer,  Horn. 
Danes  and  the  Chinese  Dragon,  J.  Moritzen,  Int. 
Experiences,  Thrilling^n  China,  J.  R.  Hykes,  MlsR. 
Flight  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  Luella  Miner,  Cent. 
Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Machiavelli  of  Chinese  Diplomacy, 

R.  E.  Lewis,  Forum. 
Looting  in  China.  J.  Macdonell,  Contem. 
Pekin,  Missionaries  and  **Loot  *'  in,  J.  T.  Gracey,  MisR. 
Settlement  in  China,  T.  F.  Millard,  Scrib. 
Tuan,  Prince,  Peace  Terms  of,  G.  John,  MisR. 
Chinese  Quarter  c  f  San  Francisco,  Augusta  W.  Cole,  Mod. 
Choir  Boys,  Florence  L.  Sanville,  Wern. 
Cholmondeley,  Miss  Mary,  YW. 

Church  of  England,  Outlook  for  the,  J.  J.  Lias,  Contem. 
City  Saving,  Neglected  Factor  in,  S.  Z.  Batten,  MisR. 
Civic  Reform  and  Social  Progress,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  IntM. 
Civil  War:   Disbanding  the  Union  Army,  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 

McCl. 
Coffee  Culture  in  Mexico,  L.  M.  Terry,  Over,  February. 
Columbus,  True  Landing-Place  of,  F.  MaoBennett,  Cath. 
Competition  and  Capitalization,  as  Controlled  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Gas  Commission,  J.  H.  Gray,  QJficon,  Feb- 
ruary. 
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CongrealooBl  Llbntry,  Huy  Sewell.  Rob. 

CoDBtanClnople,  E.  A.  Oroarenor,  Chaut. 

t:ookinB,  ChemlHtrr  of.  San. 

CoBi  Keeping  In  Isolated  PlnnlA.  P.  R.  MoBee.  Eng. 

Cotton.  A  Gossip  on,  W.  J.  Gordon.  Lelsh. 

Crises  iind  Their  Mnnsgemetit,  C.  A.  Cooont.  Yale,  February. 

Cromwell.  Oliver.  John  Morley's  Biography  ol,  T.  H.  Hodg- 

kln.MoiiR. 
Cnba,  Independence  o(.  F.  D.  Pavev,  NAR, 
Cuba.  Our  Educational  ReBponBlblllty  In.  Leonora  B.  EIIIb. 

Culjftu  Teachers,  Height  and  Weight  ot  the,  D.  A.  Sargent. 


Correney:  laaintarni'ne"lhe  Parity  of   the   Slli 

T.  Oljen.  BankNY.  February. 
Daodet.and  the  Maklnsot  the  Novel.  A.  B.Maurice, Bki 


PiloT. 
Reatli,  Nature  of  Life  After.  J.  H.  Hyslop,  Harp. 
Democracy  and  Efficiency,  W.  Wilson,  Atlant. 


Dollar. 

._.,3kinan. 
.F.Jenkins, 


racy  and  Efficiency,  W.  Wilson,  Atlani 
j-emucratleParty?  Whatof  the.  C.  Denlw.F 
Development,  Problem  of,  T.  H.  Morgan,  IntM. 

Diplomatists,  Great.  Glanc       

"Divine  Comedy."  Spiritual  aiKiiiu 

Sawyer.MHNY. 
llTinu  for  Turtles,  C.  F.  Holder,  O. 
>ifltances.  Science  of.  G.  S.  Robertson.  PopS. 
>ockynrdein  India.  A.C.  Bowden,  Eng. 

il,  Gayant  de.  F^te  of,  A.  C.  Fontaine.  Int. 

English  Provinces.  H.  A.  Jones,  NlneC. 
"  ■.£-The»t«r.  B.  Matthews.  Cos. 
Bon.  Recent.  W.  D.  Ho  wells,  NAR. 
.r,-B»,  moil  B,  N.  Davis,  PMM. 
Iconomlo  Principle,  Fundamental,  C.  A.  Tnttle,  QJBcon, 


)rama:  The  Pc. 

"       latic  Season.  Recent. 
(,  Men' ■     """ 


Edi 


_  jcation :  see  also  Rlnder^ar 
College  Entranoe  Require  lui 


Harris, 


Eiiciidafi'd  His  Modern  Rivals,' K.  Mllier,  Ed. 
Examinations,  H.  L.  Clapp.  Ed. 
Exa[nin«tlpn8._Us6andControl^o^  A.  T.  Had  ley,  Ed  R. 


■t.  A.  1 
Jackn 


erman  Reform' Schools,  kngllsh 

School. 

reek  and  French,  Development  of,  C.  W.  E. 

Chaut. 

Igh-School  Paper,  The.  A.  P.  Hollls,  School. 

igh-School  Prlncipai,  Equipment  of  the,  S.  O.  i 

School. 

Igh-School.  Relation  of  t^e.  to  College,  C.  B. 


School. 

Illinois.  Public  School  Legislation  In,  Dial.  Mar 
Manual^Trainlna  at  Naas,  Caro"       ■    —     ■     - 


cation  In  the  Soutti.  P.  B,  Barrlnger.  1 
wsitlon.SchoolEihlbltsatthe.G.Comi 

.  ^ the  Age  In  Edncation.G.H. Martin.  Ed_.. 

Subjunctive  InTtfodern  English  Verse.  J.  S.  Snoddy.  Ed. 


.  Edit. 


1  of.  P. 


Fannas  and  Floras,  Antarctic  A.  E.  Ortmaim,  ANat,  Feb- 

Flre,  Sacred,  In  the  Balkans,  V.  Tltelbach.  OC. 
Fishing:  The  Making  of  the  Artiflcial  Fly,  J.  H.  Keene,  O. 
Florida,  Story  of,  E.  Mayo.  Pear. 

Food,PhHoBophyof.J.GraDd,RRP.February  IS  and  March  1. 
Football.  IntemationaL  N.  L.  Jackson.  Cass. 
FossllBeds,The  JohnDay.J.C.  Merriam,  Harp. 

Asaoc'latloQS,  French  Iaw  of,  A.  Bonnard,  BO. 
Coffee  Trade  in  Frauce,  E.  Dellvet,  HPP,  February. 
Election.  Country,  Humors  of  a.  P.  Gfiniani,  WWM, 
FrancelniacB.P.G.deBray.RPar.FebruarylSandMarchl. 
Prance  in  International  Commerce,  A.  Lebon.  IntM. 
Franco-Bnselan  Army  and  the  Transvaal  War,  J.  de  Bloch. 

RRP,  March  I. 
Impressions  of  France,  G,  Hanotam,  RDM.  February  15 

and  March  1. 
Iron  and  Steel  Tod nstry.  Influence  ot  tho  Exposition  on 

the,H.Gn4rln.Eng. 
Mozamlilqae  and  the  Apglo-Fortngal  AlUaDoe,  R.  PinoD, 

Prlsonsl  Some  French,  and  Their  Inmates,  E.  Wilmot,  M-" 
Sacerdotal  Congress  of  Bourges  and  the  Church  In  Fran 
A.  Lemlre.  RPP.  February. 


ll-Cle. 


calist 


,  A.  Leroy-Beaulleu,  RRP. 


Pratemal  Beneficiary  Societies,  B.  H.  Meyer,  t 

Frederick  the  Great^VII..  W.  O'C.  Morris.  USM. 

Freedmen's  Bnreaa,  W.  E.  B.  Da  Boia,  Atlant. 

Fuel  Combustion  and  Steam  Generation,  W.  W.  Christie. 


Genius.  British,  Stndy  of-IL,  H.  EllJs.  PopS, 
Geologist,  The,  Awhbel,  W.  H.  Hobhs.  PopS. 
Germany ; 

Affairs  In  Germany,  W.  C.  Dreher,  Atlant. 

Navies  ot  the  United  States  and  Germany.  W.  Bi  Merl- 


Superln  ten  dent  and  the  Primary  Teai 

Technical  Ed'ucatlon  for  Girls,  T.  A.  Organ.  Fort. 
Bdward  VII.,  King,  W.  T.  Stead,  AMRlt;  Black ;  Bk 
N.Patterson,  Can;  W.  P.  Pond.  Home:  G.  W.Sm 

'  """-  ~AR;  :;.*    February  1. 

irof.J.  C.  Hopkins,  Forum. 


Electric  Power  tor  Bngineormg  Workshops.  CasM. 
Engineering  Opportanitles  In  Asia.  A.  H.  Ford.  Eng. 
Engineering  Trades  ot  the  World.  American  Competition  in 
the— From  American  Points  of  View:   A  Symposium, 

Kngiand:  sec  Great  Britain,  Transvaal. 

Kngllxh  Language  in  America.  B.  Matthews,  Scrlb. 

KngMsh-Speaking  Folk.  Role  of  the,  WW. 

Epfiesus.  City  of,  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Bib. 

Ethical  Cult,  Value  of.  J.  C.  Hall,  OC. 

"  W.  Matthews,  HnmK,  Feb- 

Maater  of,  R.  de  Cordova, 

NincC. 


's  Among  Primiti' 

E(i.n?"liiter\-iew  witii  tb 

Str. 
Europi-.  Some  American  Impressli 

Eyl r — 

Fairfield,  England,  J.  Hyde,  Gent. 

Faith  and  Belief,  K.  B.  Steele,  MRNV. 

"Fanny  Fern"  at  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  Ethel 

Porton,  NEng, 
Furra  !  Can  I  Malte  One  Pay  ?  L.  H.  BiJloy,  WW. 
Farm, Mt.higan.  Story  ot  a,  A.  B.  Cbalniers,  Chaut. 
Fauna,  European.  L.  Stejnegor.  ANat,  Pebniary. 


ireece,  Llturature  In,  J.  Palchari.  RPar.  March  i. 
Jreece,  Recent  Discoveries  in,  C,  Waldstein,  NAB. 
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Greece,  Reform  in— IT.,  M.  Kebedgy,  BU. 

Greek,  Modern,   Social  and  Domestic  Life  of  the,  B.  F. 

Fisher,  Mod. 
Grow,  Galusha  A.,  R.  R.  Wilson,  WW. 
Gunnery,  Development  of  the  Science  of,  W.  von  Bremen, 

Dent. 
Hagiology,  A  Study  in,  J.  M.  Gillis,  Cath. 
Harmsworth,  Alfred  C.,  Career  of,  J.  O'H.  Cosgrave,  WW. 
Havana,  Engineering  Work  in  the  City  of,  San. 
Hazlitt,  William,  J.  Fy vie.  Temp. 
Health  Exercises    ("the  Revolt  of  the  Invalid"),  Madge 

MacGeorge,  NatR. 
Heat  and  Cold,  Paradoxes  in,  Cham. 
Hegel  and  Marx,  C.  Corn^lisaen,  RSoc,  February. 
Hegelianism  and  Subjective  Idealism,  A.  K.  Rogers,  Phil. 
Hensler,  Elise:  The  Only  American  Girl  Who  Ever  Married 

a  King,  Mabel  P.  Haskell,  LH.T. 
Heraldry,  Elizabeth  (J.  Neff,  AMonM. 
Herrick,  Robert,  Some  Thoughts  on,  H.  A.  Spurr,  Gent. 
Homicide  and  the  Italians,  Is.  Colajanni,  Forum. 
Honesty,  Progress  of,  H.  G.  Chapman,  WW. 
Horsewomen,  Famous,  Marie  A.  Belloc.  Cass. 
Hotel,  Large,  Behind  the  Scenes  in  a,  Cham. 
Housing  of  the  Poor,  MonR. 
Howells,  William   D.,  Reminiscences  of,  G.  S.  Hellman, 

Bkman. 
Humorists,  Some  After-Dinner,  G.  B.  Mallon,  Ains. 
Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  J.  J.  Fox.  Cath. 
Huxley's  Lite  and  Letters,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Grit. 
Hygiene,  Practical.  San. 
Immigrants,  Among  the,  A.  Henry,  Scrib. 
Inaugural  Balls  of  the  Past,  Jennie  S.  Campbell,  NatM. 
Inauguration  Day,  Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  Cass. 
Indian  Dances  of  the  Soutliwest,  W.  H.  Draper,  O. 
Indians:  Three  Dynasties  on  Tiger-Tail  Island,  Leonora  B. 

Ellis,  O. 
Indo-China,  F.  Bernard,  RPar,  Februarv  15  and  March  1. 
Ingalls,  John  James,  With,  J.  M.  Scovel,  Over,  February. 
Interaction,  Theory  of,  F.  Thilly,  Phil. 
Ireland  in  America,  F.  S.  Baldwin,  NEng. 
Ireland,  Northeastern,  Tour  Tlirough,  J.  W.  Moore,  LeisH. 
Ireland?  Should  a  Roman  Catholic  University  Bo  Established 

in,  D.  S.  A.  Cobby,  West. 
Ireland  Under  Queen  Victoria,  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Fort. 
Irish  Land,  Compulsory  Purchase  of,  O'C.  Morris,  Contem. 
Irish  Poetry,  Medieval,  Specimen  of,  S.  Gwynn,  Fort. 
Iron,  Mining  of,  W.  Fawcett,  Cent. 
Italy: 
Homicide  and  the  Italians,  N.  Colajanni,  Forum. 
Naval  Problem,  E.  de  Gaetani,  RasN,  February  1. 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King,  Helen  Zimmern,  Fort. 
Victoria,  Edward,  and  Italy,  RPL,  February. 
Jamaica,  S.  E.  Saville,  West. 
Japan,  Impressions  of,  H.  C.  Potter,  Cent. 
Japan,  Post-Bellum  Financial  Administration  in,  BankNY, 

February. 
Japan,  Socialism  in,  S.  J.  Katayama,  HumN,  February. 
Japanese  Journalism,   J.   T6bla,   RRP,  February   16  and 

March  1. 
Jesus,  Story  of— VI.,  C.  Howard,  LHJ. 
"  Journalism,  Tabloid  " :  Its  Causes  and  Effects,  A.  M.  Low, 

Forum. 
Journals,  Yellow,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 
Kentucky  Girls,  The  Loveliest  of  All,  W.  Perrine,  LHJ. 
Keswick  and  Its  Teaching,  J.  Mudge,  MRNY. 
Kindergarten : 
Bird  Life  in  the  Kindergarten,  Clara  L.  Strong,  Kind. 
Cost  and  Size  of  Public  Kindergartens,  Jenny  B.  Merrill, 

KindR. 
Kindergarten  and  Its  Effects  as  Seen  in  the  Grades,  W.  J. 

Pollock,  Kind. 
Kindergarten  Idea,  Margaret  W.  Morley,  KindR. 
Play,  Philosophy  of,  G.  A.  Coe,  Kind. 
Playing  and  Learning  in  the  Kindergarten,  M.  V.  O'Shea, 

KindR. 
Training  School,  Psychology  in  the,  Kate  Spencer,  KindR. 
Kindness,  Apostolate  of,  T.  A.  Dwyer,  Ros. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  Poetry  of,  E.  Dowden,  Crit. 
Laoor  Conditions  in  Switzerland,  W.  B.  Scaife,  Forum. 
Labor  Disputes,  New  Way  of  Settling,  J.  R.  Commons, 

AMRR. 
Landor,  Walter  Sava«e,  Stray  Words  from,  G.  E.  Wall.  Crit. 
Lanier,  Sidney,  as  a  Confederate  Soldier,  C.  Lanier,  Mod. 
Legislation,  Direct,  and  Social  Progress,  E.  Pomeroy,  Arena. 
Leopard  Hunting,  of  India,  C.  E.  Clay,  (). 
Life-Saving  Service,  G.  D'Unger,  Mod. 
Lincoln  Phrase,  Famous,  More  Probable  Origin  of  a,  AMRR. 
Lion  as  Game,  F.  H.  Major,  Over,  February. 
Literary  Standards,  E.  H.  Mullin,  BB. 
Literature:  A  Century  of  the  French  Novel,  P.  Audebrand, 

RRP,  February  15  and  March  1. 
Literature,  American,  Three  Centuries  of,  W.  M.  Payne, 

Atlant. 
Literature :  The  Short  Story  in  France,  W.  T.  Peirce,  Chaut. 
Locomotives,  American,  on  British  Railways,  C.  Rous-Mar- 

ten,Eng. 


London  Factory  Girl,  Temp. 

Ijondon  in  the  Night,  Gertrude  Bacon,  LeisH. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Correspondence  of,  J.  B.  Kenyon, 

MRNY. 
Luncheon  for  a  Million  in  New  York,  G.  Sndley,  Man. 
Lyttleton,  Lucy,  Maud  Lyttleton,  NatR. 
McKinley,  William,  as  President,  H.  B.  F.  Macfkrland, 

Atlant. 
Mammalian  Subclasses,  B.  A.  Bensley,  ANat,  February. 
Manners,  Decay  of,  J.  G.  Speed,  Ains. 
Map  of  the  World,  Transformation  of  the,  J.  Sohn,  Scrib. 
Maple  Sugar  Making,  Belle  C.  Harrington,  Mod. 
Marguerite  in  Picture,  Helen  L.  Reed,  Mod. 
Marriage  and  Divorce :  A  Symposium,  RRP,  March  1, 
Marriage,  Free,  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte,  RRP,  March  L 
Mars,  Signalling  to,  R.  Ball,  PMM. 
Mars,  \VTiat  We  Know  About,  E.  S.  Holden,  McCl. 
Marshall,  John,  J.  B.  Thayer,  Atlant. 
Men,  Grand  Old,  of  To-day,  R.  H.  Titherlngton,  Mun. 
Mental  Responsibility,  Medico-Legal  Conflict  Over,  G.  C. 

Speranza,  GBag. 
Mexico,  Native  Racres  of,  H.  S.  Brooks,  Llpp. 
Mexico,  The  Pulque  of,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Terry,  Int. 
Missions  :  see  also  China. 
Central  Americ;a  as  a  Mission  Field,  F.  De  P.  Gastells, 

MisR. 
Christian  Endeavor  Movement  and  Missions,  F.  E.  Clark, 

MisR. 
Harpoot,  Mission  Premises  at,  MisH. 
Japan,  Conference  of  Protestant  Missionaries  in,  D.  B. 

Schneder,  MisR. 
Outlook  for  the  Twentieth  Century— II.,  A.  T.  Pierson, 

MisR. 
Protestant  Foreign  Missions,  J.  Smith,  NAR. 
Social  Role  of  Missions,  E.  M.  de  Vogtt6,  RefS,  February  1. 
Vantage  Ground  for  Missions,  MisH. 
Monarchy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  S.  Low,  NineC. 
Monuments,  Ancient,  Newest  Light  from  the,  A.  H.  Sayce, 

Hom. 
Morocco,  H.  E.  M.  Stutfleld,  NatR. 
Morocco,  Sultan,  Spanish  Mission  to  the,  R.  Mitjana,  EM, 

February. 
Municipal  Art,  E.  Graves,  AJS. 
Municipal  Ownership  of  Natural  Monopolies,  R.  T.  Ely, 

NAR. 
Municipal  Socialism  in  England,  Opposition  to,  H.  J.  G{b> 

bons,  JPEcou. 
Music  as  a  Civilizing  Agency,  Carina  C.  Eaglesfleld,  Cath. 
Music,  Olden  Time,  C.  G.  Bumham,  NEng. 
Musical  Therapeutics,  Key-Note  in,  H.  W.  Stratton,  Arena. 
Musk  Oxen,  After.  G.  Orsted,  Bad. 
Mutiny,  Great,  Tale  of  the— III.,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Com. 
Myers,  Frederic,  Dial,  February  16. 
Napoleon  in  Corsica,  W.  B.  Dumeld,  Com. 
Nations  In  Competition  at  the  Close  of  the  Century,  J. 

Schoenhof,  Forum. 
Nations,  Rivalry  of— XX.-XXIV.,  E.  A.  Start,  Chaut. 
Naturalism  aad  Musical  Esthetic,  M.  Shirlaw,  MonR. 
Navies  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  W.  S.  Meri- 
wether, Mun, 
Negro  Conference  at  Tuskegee,  M.  B.  Thrasher,  Out. 
Negro,  Criminal— III.,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Arena. 
Negro  Education  in  the  South,  P.  B.  Barringer,  EdR. 
Negro  In  Business,  B.  T.  Washington,  Gunt. 
Negro  Problem  as  Discussed  by  Negro  Women,  Mary  T. 

Blauveltj  AJS. 
New  Hampshire  Character,  A  Curious,  Clara  S.Ellis,  NEng. 
Newspapers,  Making  and  Reading  of,  L.  Courtney,  Contem. 
New  York,  Old,  Exhibition,  J.  Montague,  BB. 
New  York,  Old  Houses  in,  BB. 
New  York,  Shopping  in,  Lillie  H.  French,  Cent. 
New  York  City,  Evangelization  of,  Helen  F.  Olark,  MisR. 
New  York  from  the  Skyscrapers,  W.  P.  Curtis,  Home. 
Nietzscheism,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  V.  S.  Yarros,  AJS. 
Nile,  Upper,  Summer  Among  the  Tribes  of  the,  B.  G.  T. 

Bright,  WWM. 
Nineteenth  Century,  At  the   Dawn  of  the,  M.  Grunwald, 

Deut. 
Norway's  National  Sport,  T.  W.  Schrelner,  O. 
Observation,  Trained,  Need  of,  T.  Roosevelt,  O. 
Odysseus,  Inner  Life  of,  H.  N.  Fowler,  Chaut. 
Ohio's  Presidents,  Adele  E.  Thompson,  Mod. 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  P.  Cams,  OC. 
Orange  Groves,  Protection  of,  in  Florida,   D.   A.  WiUey, 

WWM. 
Oxford  in  the  Victorian  Age,  Black. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  J.  V.  Noel,  NatM. 
Pan-American  FiX position,  Philippine  Exhibit  at  the,  D.  Oi 

N.  Hoflfmann.  NatGM. 
Papua,  On  the  Warpath  in,  C.  Ross-Johnson,  WWM. 
Pasteur,  Louis,  Work  of— II.,  A.  Glardon,  BU. 
Paul,  Statesmanship  of,  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Contem. 
Payne,  (diaries  H.,  W.  F.  Anderson,  MRNY. 
Pepvs :  Our  Inimitable  Diarist,  R.  M.  Siilard,  Weet. 
Philippine  Question,  G.  F.  Seward,  Cos. 
Philippines,  Geographic  Facts  About  the,  NatGM. 
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Philippines,  Glimpses  of  Life  in  the— III.,  Sara  D.  Wilson, 

Mod. 
Philippines,  Irrigation  in  the,  G.  D.  Rice,  lA. 
Philippines:    Present  Conditions  and  Possible  Courses  of 

Action— II„  G.  Kennan,  Out. 
Phillips,  Stephen,  Poetry  of,  K.  Le  Gallienne,  Bkman. 
PliotoRraphy . 

Child  Photography,  Mary  C.  Blossom,  Cos. 

Children,  Professional  Portraits  of,  J.  A.  Tennant,  WPM. 

Color  Photography,  Natural,  W.  H.  Hale,  PhoT. 

Color  Photography,  Two  Methods  of,  WPM. 

Development,  It  alse  Ideas  Concerning,  C.  Jones,  WPM. 

Development,  Practical  Notes  on,  F.  C.  Lambert,  APE. 

(rlass  Dry  Plates  rs.  Films,  A.  C.  Lamoutte,  PhoT, 

Hydrochmone,  Properties  and  Actions  of,  APB. 

Imogen,  C.  H.  Bothamley,  PhoT. 

l.sochronijitic  T^lates,  Use  of,  W.  Burke,  PhoT. 

Plate :  When  Is  It  Fixed  ?  WPM. 

Plates,  Speed  of,  W.  Gordon,  WPM. 

Portraiture,  Suggestions  on,  W.  E.  Tindall,  WPM. 
Pine  Forests  of  Alichigan,  L.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  O. 
Plants :  The  Art  of  Twisting  Stalks,  A.  Maude,  Pear. 
Pleasures,  Lawful,  G.  M.  Smith,  Crit. 
P<K'ts,  Nineteenth  Century,  Messages  of  the,  Annie  R.  Mar- 

])1p.  Dial,  February  16. 
Poets-Laureate,  Victoria's,  Annie  R.  Marble,  Crit. 
Poisoning,  Psychology  of— II.,  J.  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  GBag. 
Polar,  North,  Regions,  Dr.  Moella,  RGen,  February. 
Polish  Socialist  Party,  189.5-1899,  RSoc,  February. 
Pope  Leo  XIIL,  E.  M.  de  Voglle,  PMM. 
Pope's  Civil  Princedom,  J.  Ireland,  NAR. 
Porto  Rico,  Military  Training  as  a  Factor  in  the  Civic  Reor- 
ganization of.  L.  S.  Rowe,  AMRR. 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  Past  Military  and  Naval  Operations 

Against,  C.  H.  Stockton,  JMSI. 
Positivism:    Its  Position,  Aims,  and   Ideals,  F.  Harrison, 

NAR. 
Postal  Service,  Some  Perils  of  the,  H.  A.  Castle,  NAR. 
Preacher,   Demands  on    the,  for  a   Forward    Movement, 

J.  Parker,  Hom. 
President,  (xrowing  Powers  of  the,  H.  L.  West,  Forum. 
Presidential  Campaign:    How  It  Is  Fought,  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong, Home. 
Presidents,  Secretaries  to  the,  W.  W.  Price,  Cos. 
Public  Ownership  and  Management  of  Natural  Monopolies, 

Advantages  of,  R.  T.  Ely,  Cos. 
Puget  Sound,  Coming  Industrial  Empire  of,  D.  B.  Bogle, 

Eng. 
Pugilism,  The  Old  and  the  New,  A.  Austin,  O. 
Pulpit  Speech,  Ethics  of,  A.  T.  Hoyt,  Hom. 
Punishment  to  Fit  the  Crime  of  Murder,  S.  H.  Ranck,  AJS. 
Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  PopS. 
Quay,  Matthew  Stanley,  A.  Cunningham,  FrL. 
Quebec,  King  Winter  in,  L.  Vandervort,  O. 
Quebec :  The  Crowned  City,  Lillian  W.  Betts,  Out. 
Rfiilroad  Stations,  Attractive,  D.  B.  Howland,  WW. 
Rail  ways,  American.  TraQscpatinental,  J.  Douglafl.  CasM. 
Reading,  Public,  of  the  Bible,  J.  T.  Docking,  Hom. 
Reform  Through  Social  Work,  T.  Roosevelt,  McCl. 
Religion  and  Theology,  A.  Burnell,  West. 
Religion  ?  Are  Scientific  Studies  Dangerous  to,  J.  T.  Bixby, 

Arena. 
Religion  by  Human  Touch,  J.  A.  Riis,  WW. 
Rhine,  Down  the— II.,  Worms  to  Koblenz,  A.  Birrell,  Cent. 
Rhodesia,  Big  Game  Shooting  in— II.,  W.  W.  Van  Ness,  Bad. 
Riding,  Cross-Country,  in  America.  D.  Gray,  Cos. 
Riggs,  Rev.  Ellas,  H.  O.  Dwight,  MisH. 
Riis,  Jacob  A.,  Autobiography  of.  Out. 
Rochester,  New  York,  R.  H.  Arnot,  NEng. 
Roman  Catholic  Religious  Communities,  Cath. 
Roman  Catholic  Universities  in  the  United  States,  A.  Mos- 

so,  NA,  February  16. 
Roman  Forum,  Recent  Excavations  in  the,  M.  D.  Gray,  Bib. 
Roman  Forum,  Strata  in  the,  G.  Boni,  NineC. 
Rome,  Burning  of.  Under  Nero,  F.  Ramorino,  RasN,  Febru- 
ary 16. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  D.  A.  Willey,  Mod. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Anecdotal  Side  of,  LHJ. 
liiissia,  Hopes  and  Fears  of,  F.  Volkhovsky,  Forum. 
Russia,  M.  de  Witte  and  the  New  Economic  Regime  of,  H. 

Norman,  Scrib. 
Russian  Women— I.,  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  Chaut. 
Salt  Cure,  Claire  de  Pratz.  Contem. 

Sand  Drifting,  Prevention  of.  Amelia  II.  Botsford,  NEng. 
San  Giniignano,  Tuscany,  Harriet  Ford,  Art. 
Sanitation  and  Progress,  W.  Wyman,  San. 
San  Marino  and  Its  Wonders,  W.  Le  Queux,  Cass. 
Savonarola  and  Children,  G.  Gnerghi,  RasN,  February  1. 
Schneider.  C.  P.  Eugfene,  G.  K.  Lemmy,  CasM. 
Scotland.  Modern,  Making  of.  Black. 

Sea,  Wheeling  on  the  Bottom  of  the,  C.  M.  McGovern,  Pear. 
Sedan,  Battle  of,  J.  Adye,  Cham. 
Serao,  Matilde,  H.  James,  NAR. 
Seville,  Spain,  A.  Symons,  Harp. 
Shakespeare  in  the  Fifties,  H.  Ilallet,  Fort. 
Shakespeare's  Men,  W.  A.  Quayle,  MRNY. 


Siberia:  The  People  at  the  Top  of  the  World— II.,  J.  Stad- 

ling.  Cent. 
Sienkiewicz  Jubilee,  M.  Rygier,  NA,  Februarj'  16. 
SienkiewiczJ^he  Country  of— II.,  L.  E.  Van  Norman,  Bkman. 
Signalling,  .aJtheric,  JMSI. 
Singing,  Knack  of,  E.  Wood,  Home. 
Skating,  European  Figure,  G.  Wood,  O. 
Slave  Trade  in  East  Africa,  General  Baratieri,  RPL,  Febru- 
ary. 
Slavic  Characteristics,  E.  A.  Steiner,  Out. 
Snow,  How  the  Railroads  Fight  the,  A.  Inkersley,  Home. 
Social  Progress  and  the  Necessary  Conditions,  L.  Skarzyn- 

skl,  Ref  S,  February  15. 
Society,  Organic  Theory  of,  A.  H.  Lloyd,  AJS. 
"Sojourner  Truth,"  Lillie  B.  C.  Wyman,  NEng. 
Song,  Romances  Connected  with,  J.  C.  Hadden,  Cham. 
Space,  Kantian  Doctrine  of,  G.  S.  Fullerton,  Phil. 
Spain,  Royal  Marriages  in,  J.  P.  de  Guzman,  EM,  February. 
Sport  in  the  Western  Pyrenees,  A.  R.  Whiteway,  Bad. 
Sporting  Chronicle,  An  Emperor's,  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman, 

MonR. 
Stage,  The,  as  a  Profession,  W.  G.  Elliot,  NatR. 
Stars :  Statistical  Studies  of  Proper  Motions,  S.  Newcomb, 

Pops. 
Steam  Engines,  Continental,  W.  D.  Wansbrough,  CasM. 
Steam  Power  Plant,  Economical^  G.  H.  Barrus,  CasM. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis:  His  Hills  of  Home,  Eve  B.  Simp- 
son, Cham. 
Substance,  Law  of,  R.  H.  Thurston,  PopS. 
Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur,  J.  A.  F.  Maitland,  Corn. 
Sweating  System  in  Chicago,  Nellie  M.  Auten,  AJS. 
Switzerlana,  Jane  Nearlein,  Over,  February. 
Switzerland,  Intellectual,  E.  Bovet,  RPL,  February. 
Switzerland,  Labor  Conditions  in,  W.  B.  Scaife,  Forum. 
Tax,  United  States  Inheritance,  Constitationality  of  the,  W. 

H.  Dunbar,  QJEcon,  Februaiy. 
Taxation,  Mortgage,  in  Missouri,  F.  N.  Judson,  QJEcon, 

February. 
Taxation.  Utilitarian  Principles  of,  R.  S.  Guernsey,  San. 
Taxes,  Direct,  and  the  Federal  Constitution,  C.  J.  Bullock, 

Yale,  February. 
Taxes  on  Department  Stores,  J.  A.  Hill,  QJEcon,  February. 
Tea-Gardens,  American,  Leonora  B.  Ellis,  AMRR. 
Telephoning  8,000  Miles,  W.  A.  Anthony,  WW. 
Tenement-House  Problem,  Char. 

Tennyson :  a  Happy  Poet,  G.Dessommes,  RPar,  February  15. 
Theater :  Behind  the  Scenes,  Lavinia  Hart,  Cos. 
Theological  Thinking,  Scholastic  Realism  and,  H.  C.  Shel- 
don, MRNY. 
"  To  Have  and  To  Hold,*'  Mary  Bigot,  BU. 
Traffic  and  the  Country,  A.  I.  Street,  Ains. 
Transportation  of  the  World's  Freight,  C.  Warman,  Man. 
Transvaal :  see  also  Great  Britain. 
Boer  War :  A  Study  in  Comparative  Prediction,  H.  W.  Hor- 

will.  Forum. 
De  Wet,  Gen.  ChHstian,  H.  C.  Hillegas,  WW. 
De  Wet.  General,  With,  P.  Pienar,  Contem. 
Hospitals  Inquiry,  A.  G.  Asaph,  NatR. 
Krttger,  Paul,  Mrs.  E.  Luden,  PMM. 
Natives,  South  African,  J.  S.  Moffat,  Contem. 
Outlook  for  the  Boers,  P.  MacQueen,  NatM. 
Politics  in  South  Africa,  G.  C.  Noel,  Fort. 
Sick  and  Wounded  in  South  Africa,  Black. 
Situation  in  South  Africa,  Contem. 
War  Bulletins.  Some,  B.  Williams,  Com. 
Trollope,  Anthony,  G.  S.  Street,  Corn. 
Trust  Literature,  C.  J.  Bullock,  QJEcon,  February. 
Trusts  and  Internationalism,  T.  N.  Carver,  Chaut. 
Trusts:  How  They  Can  Be  Crushed,  W.  Clark,  Arena. 
Turkey,  Trade-Guilds  of,  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett,  LelsH. 
Turtle,  Formation  of  Habits  in  the,  R.  M.  Yerkes,  PopS. 
Tyson,  James,  H.  G.  Parsons,  Black. 

Uganda,  Why  Missionaries  Went  to,  H.  M.  Stanley,  MisR. 
United  States  and  Europe,  J.  G.  Leigh,  West. 
United  States  as  a  Great  Power,  S.  E.  Baldwin,  Yale,  Feb- 
ruary. 
United  States:  Colonies  and  Nation— III.,  W.Wilson,  Harp. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  P.  S.  Reinsch,  Mod. 
Uruguay's  Progressive  Ruler,  D.  White,  Ains. 
Utilitarian  Age,  Last  Century  as  a,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
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The  important  thing  to  be  remem- 
Municipai  be  red  about  the  municipal  elections 
Elections.  ^^^^^  were  lield  in  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can cities  last  month  is  the  fact  that  they  turned 
in  almost  every  instance  upon  strictly  local  and 
municipal  issues.  The  particular  questions  that 
were  involved  are  indeed  of  real  significance  and 
importance  ;  but,  perhaps,  of  even  more  conse- 
(juence  is  the  discovery  that  local  public  opinion 
in  this  country  can  now  be  focussed  upon  local 
affairs.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  party 
prejudices  could  be  successfully  played  upon  to 
keep  our  municipalities  from  making  municipal 
issues  foremost  in  the  selection  of  mayors  and 
boards  of  aldermen.  The  most  picturesque  of 
the  municipal  campaigns  was  that  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  elected 
mayor  in  direct  consequence  of  a  proposal  of  his 
10  put  street-railway  fares  on  a  three- cent  basis, 
and  at  a  not  distant  future  to  make  the  city  of 
( 'leveland  the  full  owner  of  the  local  passenger- 
transit  system.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  on  these  propositions  Mr.  Johnson  was  di- 
lectly  antagonized  by  the  Republican  candidate, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  understand  it,  took 
positions  quite  favorable  to  the  cheapening  of 
fares  and  the  renewal  of  the  expiring  street-rail- 
way franchises  on  terms  as  advantageous  as  pos- 
sible to  the  people.  But  it  was  Mr.  Johnson  who 
plumped  the  new  ideas  into  the  situation,  and  gave 
shape  to  the  campaign  ;  and  the  people  rewarded 
him  by  making  him  mayor. 

Tom  L.  Johnson  is  a  personality  of 
Tom  Johnson  ^q^q  ^(^(J  of  remarkable  visor  of  char- 

of  Cleueland.  c* 

acter.  He  was  a  devoted  personal 
friend  of  the  late  Henry  George,  and  has  been 
in  some  respects  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  ad- 
herents in  this  country  of  Mr.  George's  single- 
tax  theorv.  Mr.  Johnson  served  two  terms  in 
Congress,  where  he  was  active  on  the  fighting 
line  as  against  the  Republican  protective  tariff, 
although  himself  a  manufacturer  of  steel  rails 
and  a  beneficiary  of  the  system  that  he  opposed. 


He  has  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  development 
and  management  of  street-railway  corporations, 
yet  advocates  with  great  enthusiasm  the  direct 
ownership  and  operation  of  street-railway  lines 
by  municipal  governments.  He  is  certainly  a 
successful  man  of  private  affairs,  and  it  is  not 
customary  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tions respecting  public  affairs.  We  must  expect, 
therefore,  a  vigorous  and  progressive  administra- 
tion on  his  part  of  the  municipal  business  of 
Cleveland,  with  the  prospect  that  steps  will  be 
taken  toward  a  great  experiment  in  the  municipal 
ownership  of  supply  services. 

ft 

The  c  lumbu  I^^®®"^^  that  Colunibus,  th^  capital 
and  Toledo  city  of  Ohio,  is  also  approaching  the 
Campaigns,    ^[^^^q    when    existing    street-railway 

franchises  are  to  expire,  and  when  "vested  in- 
terests "  naturally  make  effort  for  perpetuation 
on  favorable  terms.  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson  some 
weeks  ago  visited  Columbus  and  made  proposi- 
tions including  the  substitution  of  three-cent  for 
five-cent  fares,  and  other  innovations  regarded 
as  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  victory  for  Mr.  Hinckel,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  mayor,  who  made  his  campaign  on 
a  platform  demanding  the  three-cent  fare  and 
the  municipal  ownership  of  "public  utilities." 
In  the  city  of  Toledo,  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones 
was  reelected  for  a  third  term  ;  and  this  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  personal  triumph.  Mr. 
Jones,  who  was  chosen  as  a  Republican  mayor 
for  his  first  term,  was  elected  as  an  independent 
two  years  ago  when  he  failed  to  obtain  the  Re- 
publican nomination  ;  and  although  he  has  re- 
nounced political  parties  and  has  proclaimed  up 
and  down  the  land  his  doctrine  of  non-partisan- 
ship, he  was  last  month  supported  heartily  by 
the  Democrats  of  his  city.  He  is  everywhere 
known  as  a  man  of  the  highest  type  of  personal 
character,  and  his  progressive  views  on  politi- 
cal and  social  subjects  are  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  those  which  are  professed  by  the  new 
mayor  of  Cleveland. 
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Dimocracy  There  is  likely  to  be  a  somewhat  close 
Cetparau  affiliation  during  the  coining  two 
PBwar.  years  of  llie  municipal  governments 
of  these  three  important  Ohio  cities.  Cleveland 
has  become  a  great  industrial  center,  with  about 
400,000  people  and  the  pi-omise  of  still  greater 
future  development.      Columbus  had  more  tlian 


oZ/rfoM  ''''  *'"  ^l'"'^'  certainly  be  found  that 
ami  Pubiie  the  consolidation  of  nunierouB  smaller 
Control,  business  and  transportation  companies 
into  larger  entities,  far  from  weakening  the  au- 
thority of  government  q'  er  its  own  creatures, 
must  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  community 
will  be  likely  to  discover  that  it  can  deal  much 
more  effectively,  when  the  proper  moment  ar- 
rives, with  a  large  situation  than  witli  an  intri- 
cate tangle  of  smaller  ones.  Thus,  if  there  is  evei 
to  be  assumption  of  popular  ownership  of  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States,  nothing  could  be 
more  favorable  to  tiiat  end  than  the  present  tend- 
ency of  railway  corporations  to  get  rid  of  use- 
less competition  and  to  systematize  the  transpor- 
tation interests  of  the  country,  on  a  solid  and 
scientific  basis.  As  respects  great  consolidated 
corporations  sitcb  as  street-railway  and  lighting 
companies,  the  growth  of  popular  opinion  will 
successfully  demand  from  time  to  time  improved 
service  and,  where  feasible,  reduced  rate* ;  and 
when  as  now  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland  there  are 
expiring  franchises  to  be  considered,  the  public 
will  be  able  to  make  better  leiins  with  a  eingle 
company  operating  a  unified  system  than  it  could 
ever  have  made  with  a  number  of  concerns  hold- 
ing franchises  on  different  terms  and  competing 
more  or  less  with  one  another.  And  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  so  concrete  as  that  of  re- 
duced fares,  the  public  will  know  what  it  wants. 


(Elected  on  a,  platform  □(  tliree-cent  street-rail  war  ftreS-) 

125,000  people  by  the  census  of  last  year,  and 
Toledo  had  about  l;^2,00^).  In  ten  years  Toledo 
had  gained  nearly  62  per  ct^nt. ;  Columbus  had 
gained  about  42^  per  cent,,  and  Cleveland  had 
gained  46  per  cent.  At  a  time  when  the  wealth 
and  sti-ength  of  corporations  such  as  those  operat- 
ing electrical  railways  and  furnishing  gas  and 
electric  light  and  power  are  increasing  so  notably, 
it  is  highly  significant  tliat  the  movement  for 
municipal  ownership  should  also  be  growing  rap- 
idly, and  that  it  should  have  prevailed  as  the  dis- 
tinct issue  of  the  campaign  in  three  neighboring 
municipalities  like  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Co- 
lumbus. This  result  would  seem  to  answer  with 
some  conclusiveness  the  apprehension  expressed 
in  various  quarters  that  the  people  arc  falling  so 
completely  under  the  domination  of  the  corpoi-a- 
tions  that  our  system  of  democratic  government 
itself  is  seriously  impaired,  and  that  the  vitality 
of  jmpnlar  institutions  is  Ix-ing  sapped.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  I'ublic  opinion 
was  never  before  so  capable  of  dealing  with  tiie 
questions  that  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  cor- 
porations to  government. 


From  the  Worth  American  ( Phl)ad«lpUa). 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


On  April  8,  Mayor  Carter  Harrison 
Imenatu  of  Chicago  delivered  his  fiClh  annual 
*"'"""■  message  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
promises  contained  in  the  platform  upon  which 
he  was  reelected,  lie  9?lmnied  up  his  proposals  on 
belialf  of  the  city  in  the  matter  of  renewing  street- 
railway  grants.  He  demanded  (1)  compensation 
to  the  treasury  based  on  the  plan  of  a  percentage 
of  gross  reccipis  ;  CJ)  a  i-eduction  of  fares  dur- 
ing the  rusli  morning  and  evening  liours  ;  (3)  a 
general  iniprovi'ineiit  of  accommodations  ;  (4)  due 
provision  for  tiic  municipal  acquisition  of  the 
street-railway  projMjrties  at  the  end  of  the  char- 
ter period  ;  (5)  a  waiver  by  the  street-railway 
companies  of  all  claims  under  a  certain  law  known 
as  tlie  "  ninety-nineyear  act;"  (G)  a  replacing 
everywhere  of  tlie  old  typo  of  rail  with  grooved 
i-ai!s,  for  the  better  g«ni»ral  use  of  the  streets  ; 
and  (7)  the  introduction  of  the  underground 
electric  trolley  system  witliin  certain  specified 
bounds.  It  is  pointotl  out  by  the  Cliicago  7Vih- 
uiie  that  Mr.  Harrison's  views  on  the  street-rail- 
wnv  (luestirm  liave  Ijeen  of  gradual  evolution, 
and  that  he  has  followed  rather  than  led  public 
sentiment, — all  of  which  is  fortunate  for  the  city, 
inasmuch  as  snbstaniial  reforms  must  every- 
wliei-e  be  based  u]X)n  tlie  mature  growth  of  en. 


d  mayor  or  CliicBKo-l 


lightened  public  opinion.  The  Chicago  news- 
papers also  point  out  the  interesting  and  sig- 
niRcant  fact  that  the  most  striking  tendency 
in  municipal  government  in  Chicago  is  the 
development  of  strength  and  ability  in  the 
City  Council.  This  is  due  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  admirable  work  for  several  yeai-s  past 
of  tlie  Municipal  Voters'  League,  which  has  car- 
ried  its  efforts  into  every  ward  and  has  thrown 
its  weight,  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  to  the 
best  cau'lidates.  The  reorganization  of  the  Coun- 
cil last  month  had  the  result  of  greatly  improving 
the  personnel  of  tlie  leading  committees  ;  and 
Chicago  bids  fair,  by  this  hopeful  toning  up  of 
the  deliberative  and  administrative  assembly,  to 
develop  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  muni- 
cipal government  in  the  British  cities.  It  is 
greatly  hoped  that  a  somewhat  similar  tendency 
may  be  shown  in  New  York  if  the  charter-revi- 
sion bill  becomes  a  law. 

j.^^         The  municipal  campaign  in  St.  Louia 
St.  limit     was   regarded  as  the  most   exciting 

Campaign.     ^^^  jj,  ^|,g  ,^ig^^,.y  yf  jj,^  ,.ijy        (.j.^.^^ 

preparations  were  being  made  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  1903,  and  the  officials  to  l>e  chosen 
would  hold  office  through  that  important  ejKich. 
There  were  a  number  of  tickets  in  the  Oeld, 
three  of  which  were  prominent.  Mr.  George 
W.  Parker  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor;  Mr.  Holla  Wells  was  tiie  candidate 
of  the  conservative  Democrats,  and  Mr.  Lee 
Meriwether    ran    as    an    independent   candidate 
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upon  a  distinctively  <' municipal  ownership" 
platform.  Thus,  in  St.  Louis,  as  in  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  elsewhere,  the  control  of  munici- 
pal-supply services  was  a  leading  issue.  As  in 
Chicaigo,  the  St.  Louis  election  was  held  on  April 
2.  Mr.  Meriwether's  candidacy  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Bryan  element  of  the  Democrats, 
and  upset  all  calculations.  The  candidates  of 
the  two  great  parties  were  both  men  of  high 
character  and  standing,  and  Mr.  Lee  Meriwether 
has  been  well  known  as  a  writer,  and  an  active 
and  energetic  advocate  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic opinions  that  he  entertains.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Mr.  Wells,  was  elected,  but  it 
was  charged  that  this  result  was  brought  about 
by  the  improper  conduct  of  the  police  force, 
which  is  under  State,  rather  than  municipal,  con- 
trol. On  the  face  of  the  returns  Mr.  Wells  re- 
ceived in  round  figures  43,000  votes,  Mr.  Parker 
34,800,  and  Mr.  Meriwether  30,500.  Mr.  Meri- 
wether's supporters  claim  that  a  fair  count  would 
have  shown  the  election  of  their  candidate  by 
an  immense  plurality.  Mr.  Wells,  the  mayor- 
elect,  is  said  to  have  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley. 

,  „  ,     In  our  municipal  government  at  pres- 

Several  Notes       ^     .  •  .         3        11 

of  Municipal  ent  tliere  is  a  great  and  wholesome 
Progreaa.  struggle  toward  a  higher  and  better 
order  of  things.  This  vigorous  movement  takes 
many  different  forms,  four  or  five  of  which 
may  be  noted  very  especially.  The  first  of  these, 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  important,  is  the 
general  movement  toward  better  principles  and 
methods  in  the  technical  organization  of  a  muni- 
cipal government.  A  little  inquiry  shows  that 
municipal  reform  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  whole  very  hopefully  ;  and  it 
is  truly  remarkable  how  rapid  of  late  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  non- 
partisanship  in  municipal  elections  and  appoint- 
ments. Many  men  who  only  four  or  five  years 
ago  were  strict  Republicans  or  Democrats  even 
in  local  elections,  are  now  avowedly  with  the  in- 
dependents where  municipal  matters  are  involved. 
Thus,  it  was  the  independent  vote  that  turned 
the  scale  in  Chicago  and  elected  Carter  Harrison 
again,  although  if  the  Republicans  had  nominated 
John  M.  Harlan,  as  it  was  at  first  supposed  they 
would  do,  they  would  probably  have  carried  the 
day  by  virtue  of  non-partisan  support. 

„  ^.      Everythiniy  now  points  toward  an  un- 

Non-Partisan  j      ^     1  •  £      'i\  i.-  rn 

Union  in     precedcntcd  union  of   all   anti-iam- 
Neuj  York,     j^^^j^y  interests  in  New  York  this  year, 

in  a  movement  for  non-partisan  good  government 
and  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  other  principal 
officers.  With  a  number  of  amendments  that 
did  not  enhance  its  value,  the  New  York  Char- 


ter  Revision    bill   passed    the    Legislature   last 
month  and  then,  according  to  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment existing  in  New  York,  the  measure  went 
to  Mayor  Van  Wyck  for  his  assent  or  dissent. 
It  was  not  expected  that  he  would  favor  a  meas- 
ure which  in  many  respects  was  clearly  intended 
to  diminish  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  it 
was  natural  enough  that  he  should  take  advan- 
tage of  some  of  the  objectionable  amendments 
that  the  Legislature  had  inserted  in  the  bill  to 
give    better  face    to  his    sharp    repudiation    of 
the  measure  as  a  whole.      It  was  expected  that 
the  Legislature  would  repass  it  over  his  veto ; 
and  it  was  hoped,  moreover,  that  the  great  influ- 
ence  of  Governor   Odell   over    the    Legislature 
would  be  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  elimina- 
tion  of  some  of  the   amendments.     New  York 
City,  with  its  recent  metropolitan  expansion,  is 
divided  into  several  main    districts   called   bor- 
oughs.    The    revised   charter    gives   these   bor- 
oughs a  larger  measure  of  administrative  control 
over  their  own  streets  and  improvements,  while 
not  diminishing  the  general  authority  of  the  cen- 
tral municipal  government.     The  position  of  the 
mayor  is  strengthened  as  respects  the  power  of 
appointment  and  removal,  and  the  existing  two 
chambers  of  the  municipal  assembly  make  wiiji 
for   one    better  -  constituted  and   more   effective 
board  of  aldermen.     In  a  hundred  detailed  ways 
the  revised  charter  will  be  better  than  the  orig- 
inal  instrument.     In    other  cities   besides  New 
York  a  movement  for  be^r  municipal  organ- 
ization is  going  forward.     As  respects  concrete 
administration,  nothing  perhaps  is  so  noteworthy 
as  the  tendency  we  have  already  pointed  out  to 
assert  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  as 
against  powerful  corporations  in  respect  to  the  con- 
trol and  use  of  the  streets  and  the  supply  of  transit 
facilities,  lighting,  and  other  common  services. 

o   ,  ,      .    Next  in  importance  to  this  movement. 

Social  ana  .  .  ^   ,  -        1  ,.    ' 

Moral  Prepress  perhaps,  IS  the  one  for  better  police 
in  Cities,  administration  and  the  stricter  safe- 
guarding of  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the 
community.  Such  work  has  been  well  typified 
in  New  York  by  the  admirable  report  and  bills 
of  the  Tenement- House  Commission,  and  by  the 
quiet  but  effective  efforts  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  which  has  been  representing  the  citizens' 
movement  to  break  up  the  system  of  police  con- 
nivance with  crime,  vice,  and  the  violation  of 
statutes.  The  Tenement- House  Commission  re- 
port points  out  the  fact  that  allbut  2,400,000 
people  of  New  York  live  in  what  by  law  are 
defined  as  tenement-houses.  It  so  happens  that 
the  greater  number  of  these  tenement-housee  »re 
erected  speculatively  by  builders,  who  then  sell 
them  to  investors.     Naturally  the  builders  loiloir 
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(Chairman  or  the  Tenement-Honse  Conunlaeion.) 

jitjiiis  and  nioJea  of  construction  iliat  will  enable 
llinni  to  liouso  the  greatest  luiinber  of  people  on 
tlie  smallest  plot  of  ground, 'with  the  least  outlay 
i.f  moniiy  for  Tiialerials  and  labor,  'j'lje  (Hjlitical 
iiiflucnco  of  those  who  believe  it  lo  their  interest 
Id  iiiniiUain  the  oM  ami  defective  laws  which 
in'rniit  the  improper  construclion  of  suc'h  t«ne- 
tju^nt-lioiises  is  vuiy  formidable  and  has  unex- 
pected ra III ilicai ions.  It  was  abundantly  shown 
last  month  before  committees  of  the  Le^cislature 
that  teneiiient-hcmses  could  be  built  on  improved 
models,  with  due  regard  to  light,  ventilation, 
safety  against  fire,  and  observance  of  arrange- 
ments deemed  necessary  in  the  interest  of  man- 
ners and  morals,  withont  making  the  buildings 
too  costly  to  earn  a  reasonable  dividend  on  the 
invostmetit.  Great  attention  has  of  recent  years 
Ijeen  paid  to  these  very  questions  in  the  iawa 
that  regidato  the  consli-uction  of  tenement- houses 
in  Berlin,  V'ienmi,  I'aris.  and  various  other  Eu- 
ropean cities.  The  tenement  districts  of  New 
York  hourir  a  gocid  many  more  people  per  acre 
than  those  of  any  oilier  city  in  the  world.  It  is 
therefore  es]>ccially  iucmiilM>nt  upon  the  chief 
city  uf  tiie  Ni".v  World  that  it  henceforth  permit 
the  construcliuu  of  no  more  ill-planned  and  un- 


wholesome houses  designed  for  the  occupancy  of 
a  number  of  families.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission is  a  masterly  summing-up  of  the  facts, 
and  a  conservative  and  statesmanlike  presen- 
tation of  the  i-emediea.  Governor  OdoU's  full 
support  was  accorded,  and  he  transmitted  the 
report  to  the  Legislature  with  a  hearty  recom- 
mendation tl)at  its  advice  be  acted  upon. 

ouer  Phases  -^"other  way  in  which  our  American 
ofToan  cities  are  showing  vigor  in  dealing 
Prosriss.  ^jj|j  „p„  problems  has  to  do  with  the 
ever- increasing  zeal  for  education  as  reflected  in 
growing  expenditures  for  school  buildings  and 
instruction,  and  in  the  constant  improvement  of 
methods  of  instruction,  with  a  view  to  making 
the  schools  really  serve  the  community  by  fitting 
the  children  of  workingmen  for  better  service  as 
citizens  and  as  members  of  the  industrial  com- 
munity. In  one  way  or  another  the  schools 
are  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  good  citizenship, 
not  merely  in  the  abstract  but  in  useful  and  con- 
crete ways.  And  they  are  also  managing  to 
avoid  the  old  reproach  against  them  that  they 
give  false  views  as  to  the  dignity  and  necessity 
of  manual  toil.  Again,  our  cities  are  improving 
at  a  noteworthy  pace  in  their  external  appoint- 
ments. Thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  of 
fine  new  asphalt  pavements  will  be  found  in  our 
American  cities  this  year,  where  bad  streets  ex- 
isted only  three  or  four  years  ago.  And  in  such 
matters  as  public  buildings  and  parks  there  has 
been  a  similar  improvement.  Gradually  we  are 
acquiring  the  arts  of  city-building,  of  "  munici- 
I>al  housekeeping,"  and  of  the  training  of  the 
young  under  urlmn  conditions. 

B B ,  ^''"-  I'-  ■-'-    l^'io",  whose  portrait  we 

Sontt  Recent         .,-...  ,  , 

Haiioitai  published  last  montli,  entered  upon 
Appoinimenta.  jjjg  jatiyg^s  Attorney- General  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Griggs  on  April  9.  Mr.  Knox  is  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  i'a.,  and  has 
been  a  personal  friend  of  President  McKinley 
since  boyhood.  Mr.  W.  A.  Rodeuberg,  for- 
merly a  member  of  Congress  from  Southern 
lUinois,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  succeed  the 
late  Mark  S.  Brewer.  The  appointment  is  criti- 
cised on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Rodenberp  when  in 
i  actively  opposed  to  the  civil-ser- 
and  the  examination  system,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  lie  is  now  to  supervise.  Whether 
or  not  these  objections  are  well  founded,  must  de- 
pend upon  Mr.  Rod  en  berg's  present  attitude 
toward  his  duties.  The  merit  system  in  our 
national  civil  service  is  now,  in  spite  of  occasional 
reactions,  firmly  established.  It  will  not  weaken 
the  system,  and  it  may  strengthen  it,  to  have  in 
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tlie  civil-service  board  a  public  man  wlio  lias  not 
heretofore  been  in  any  way  iJeiitificd  with  the  pro- 
motion of  civil-service  reform.  It  miistljeaasiitned 
that  he  will  obseri-e  strictly  his  oath  of  office, 
and  do  his  share  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  stan<ls. 
Mr.  Fi-ederick  J.  Allen,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  conimisBioucr  ot  patents  to 
succeed  Mr.  Duell.  The  interests  that  are  af- 
fected by  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  [latent 


quite  ifrespoctivo  of  the  GovemmeDt  commiB- 
sioners.  A  matter  of  incomparably  greater  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  the  appointment  of  our  members  of 
t!)e  Congress  of  American  Republics  that  is  to  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  next  October  ;  yet 
comjiarativelj'  little  interest  seemed  to  be  centered 
in  the  selection  of  this  iinpnj-tant  commission. 
I'resident  Northrop  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, who  had  been  urged  with  great  energy  for 
a  St.  Louis  coiiimisaionership,  was  unexpectedly 
put  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  to  Me.\ico.  The 
otlier  deh'trates  are  Messrs.  Henry  U.  Davis  of 
West  Vir^riniii.  WilliaTu  T.  Ihichanau  ol  Iowa, 
Charles  M.  I'.'ppor  of  ilie  District  of  Cohimbia, 
and  Volncy  W.  Tostcr  of  Chicago.  Pi-esident 
Cyrus  Norllirop  is  a  gentleman  of  wide  accom- 
plishments and  rare  ability,  and  a  pubhc  speaker 
of  unusual  gifts.  Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  onr  dele- 
gates to  tlio  liret  I'aii- American  Congress,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Uniieti  States  Intercontinental 
Commission.  lie  was  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate for  twelve  years.     Mr.  Buchanan  has  been 


obice  are  so  vast  that  this  position  is  one  of  ever- 
increasing  importance.  Mr.  Allen  is  said  to  have 
had  alargeexperiencein  the  practice  of  patent  law. 
He  was  recommended  by  the  New  York  Senators. 

In  political  circles  at  Washington 
there  was  much  interest  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  the  rival  candidacies 
of  men  whoso  names  had  been  proposed  for  the 
Government  membei-s  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  Commission.  As  these  arc  salaried 
offices  and  will  continue  for  two  or  three  yeai-a, 
the  emoluments,  as  well  as  the  honor,  were  mat- 
ters of  consideration  to  some  of  the  candidates, 
although  to  others  the  salary  may  have  been  a 
matter  of  indifference.  The  President  at  length 
delegated  the  following  gentlemen  aa  United 
States  commissioners  of  the  St,  Louis  Exposi- 
tion ;  E.i-Senator  Thurston  of  Nebraska.  e,\- 
Senator  Carter  of  Montana,  exScnator  Jjndaay 
of  Kentucky,  ex -Senator  McHride  of  ( )regon,  and 
Messra.  F.  A.  Hetts  of  Connecticut,  J.  M.  Allen 
of  Mississippi.  M,  II.  Olynn  ot  New  York,  J.  F. 
Miller  of  Indiana,  and  I".  D.  Scott  of  .Arkansas. 
The  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  undoubtedly  be 
well  managed  by  St.   Louis  people  tbcmselvep, 


United  Stales  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. Mr.  Pepper  is  a  writer  for  the  pren  who 
has  shown  acijiiaintance  with  Spanish-Anteriean 
affairs.  Mr.  Foster  is  president  of  the  Union 
League  Club  of  (.'hicago. 
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President  McEinley's  great  Western 
'■*«'';!?'!'*"-  tour  is  to  involve  about  12,000  miles 

tial  Tour,  1        •  1  •«  - 

of  travel,  with  an  absence  from  wash- 
ington  of  practically  six  weeks.  Much  of  the  work 
of  executive  government  is  to  be  transacted  on 
wheels,  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
liaving  definitely  arranged  to  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  Gage,  of  the  Treasury,  however, 
is  to  remain  in  Washington,  and  Secretary  Root's 
plans  were  for  a  time  undecided.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  start  would  be  made  on  April 
'29.  The  ninety-eighth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  whereby  this  country  acquired 
Louisiana  was  to  be  celebrated  during  the  Presi- 
<lent's  stop  at  New  Orleans.  The  President's  visit 
to  San  Francisco  will  be  marked  by  the  launching 
of  the  battleship  Ohio  at  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
The  more  comprehensive  trip,  indeed,  has  grown 
out  of  the  original  intention  of  the  President  to 
j)ay  a  direct  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  this  ex- 
press purpose.  After  about  a  week  in  California, 
the  Presidential  train  will  visit  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  return  trip  stops  will  be  made 
in  a  number  of  States.  The  eastward  journey  is 
to  have  its  formal  climax  in  Mr.  McKinley's  visit 
to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  about 
tlie  middle  of  June.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Washington  lie  will  go  to  New  England,  where 
he  is  to  pay  several  visits,  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Harvard  University,  and  to 
join  Secretary  Long  in  celebrating  the  Fourth  of 
J  uly  at  liis  Massachusetts  home.  Secretary  Gage 
is  expected  to  be  in  general  charge  of  executive 
affairs  at  Washington,  while  Assistant  Secretary 
Hill  will  conduct  the  work  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  other  assistant  secretaries  will  in  like 
manner  perform  the  necessary  duties  of  their  re- 
spective departments. 

-     ,  ^      ,  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  some 

Our  Internal    .  •!        TT'.ir>i  •.  ^ 

Taxes  as  items  of  the  United  States  internal 
Revised,  ^axes  as  they  stand  revised  on  the 
statute-books.  The  changes  made  by  Congress, 
ill  general,  will  take  effect  on  July  1.  A  great 
source  of  income  will  continue  to  be  distilled 
spirits,  which  will  pay  $1.10  per  gallon.  Fer- 
mented liquors  will  pay  $1.60  per  barrel,  instead 
of  ^2.00.  Tobacco,  which  has  been  paying  12 
cents  a  pound,  will  be  allowed  a.  discount  of  20 
per  cent. ,  which  brings  it  to  9. 6  cents.  Cigars 
are  reduced  from  $3.60  per  thousand  to  $3.00. 
A  certain  class  of  cigarettes  will  continue  to  pay 
^3.60  per  thousand,  while  a  smaller  and  cheaper 
class  is  reduced  from  $1.50  to  $1.08.  Oleomar- 
garine and  imitation  butters,  if  of  domestic  or- 
igin, will  pay  2  cents  per  pound,  and  if  imported, 
1 5  cents,  while  what  is  called  *  *  filled  cheese  " 
must  pay  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  domestic  prod- 


uct,— these  particular  taxes  having  been  levied 
not  so  much  for  revenue  as  in  the  interest  of 
farmers  and  dairymen,  and  to  protect  the  public 
against  unlabeled  food  imitations.  On  similar 
principles  a  tax  of  4  cents  a  barrel  is  levied  on 
what  is  known  as  <*  mixed  flour,"  the  object  in 
this  case  being  to  secure  government  inspection 
and  proper  labeling.  The  stamp  taxes,  such  as 
that  on  bank  checks,  and  the  1  -cent  tax  on  tele- 
grams, will  cease  on  July  1,  although  stamp  taxes 
will  still  be  paid  on  deeds  and  various  documents. 
A  small  tax  will  also  be  paid  on  the  issue  and 
transfer  of  certificates  of  stock,  and  the  like.  A 
very  moderate  tax  on  legacies,  arranged  on  the 
progressive  scale,  remains  in  force.  Large  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  refining  petroleum  or  sugar 
must  continue  to  pay  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent, 
on  their  gross  receipts  in  excess  of  the  sum  of 
$250,000.  This  is  an  arbitrary  sort  of  tax,  evi- 
dently intended  to  tap  the  tills  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  American  sugar  trust  ;  but 
it  is  obvious  enough  that  the. people  who  use 
sugar  and  kerosene  must  pay  the  tax  in  the  end. 

The  action  taken  by  Congress,  as  ex- 

^wftVcuba.  pl*iJ^®d  i^  these  pages  last  month,  to 
define  what  it  regarded  as  the  suit- 
able basis  for  a  treaty  arrangement  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  was  merely  a  presentation 
of  principles  to  guide  our  own  Executive  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Cuban  convention.  This  Cuban 
convention,  on"  the  other  hand,  was  elected  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States,  as  one  of  its  two 
principal  duties,  the  other  being  the  drafting  of 
a  domestic  constitution.  It  seemed  somewhat 
difficult  for  the  convention  to  discover  the  natural 
and  suitable  way  for  it  to  proceed  ;  but,  since 
there  was  only  one  really  possible  thing  to  do — 
unless,  indeed;  the  convention  should  refuse  to 
do  anything  at  all — the  obvious  plan  was  at 
length  perceived  and  adopted.  A  committee 
was  appointed  which  should  go  to  Washington 
and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  negotiation.  The 
Piatt  amendment,  so  called,  was  not  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  coercing  Cuba,  but  to  inform  the 
President  as  to  the  opinions  of  Congress,  inasmuch 
as  the  arrangement  to  be  entered  into  will  re- 
quire subsequent  Congressional  sanction.  As  we 
liave  shown,  these  Congressional  views  are  em- 
inently sensible,  and  are  as  advantageous  to  Cuba 
as  to  the  United  States.  There  can  be  no  haste 
whatever  about  completing  the  negotiation,  and 
time  should  be  taken  at  Washington  for  a  thor- 
ough and  courteous  consideration  of  every  point. 
When  the  proposed  arrangement  for  the  future 
relations  between  Cnba  and  the  United  States 
has  been  put  into  the  form  of  a  treaty,  it  will 
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have  to  be  carried  back  to  Havana  and  submitted 
to  the  convention,  which  will  he  reassembled  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  ratifying  the  re- 
port. In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
have  to  be  submitted  by  President  McKiriley  for 
the  consideration  and  action  of  Congress. 

The  statistics  of  Cuban  trade  show 
*'Traie!"'   ^'^''^^  ^^""X   Striking  ctiangos  during 

the  past  few  months.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  have  fallen  off  decidedly,  while 
those  from  Europo  have  shown  niarki;d  increase. 
Nearly  all  the  shoes  used  in  Cuba  arc  now  im- 
ported from  Spain,  while,  strange  as  it  mav  seem, 
England  iscompetingancceBsfiilly  with  the  L'nited 
States  in  selling  iron  and  various  other  staple 
commodities  in  Cuba,  and  Germany  and  France 
are  largely  increasing  their  trade.  England  al- 
most monopoHzes  the  market  for  textile  goods, 
while  even  Spain  and  France  sell  in  Cuba  a  great 
deal  more  in  this  line  than  does  the  United  States. 
The  statistics  are  exceedingly  instructive.  Tlie 
Eiiropean  manufacturers  study  the  Cuban  market 
more  closely  than  do  the  American.  For  Cuba, 
the  most  advantageous  arrangement  possihle 
would  be  the  free  admission  of  her  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  other  commodities  to  the  market  of 
the  United  States,  with  reciprocal  freedom  of  the 
Cuban  market  for  all  American  products.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
make,  however,  owing  to  t!ie  quiet  but  alert  and 
determined  opposition  of  the  sugar-growing  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  A  recent  census 
bulletin  shows  that  there  were  last  year  in  the 
United  States  thirty'five  beet'Sugar  factories  built 
or  building,  in  twelve  States  and  Territories, 
representing  an  invested  capital  of  $21,000,000. 
This,  moreover,  is  the  merest  beginning  of  an 
industry  which  it  is  hoped  soon  to  localize  at 
numerous  points  in  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty 


States  and  Territories.  Our  own  opinion  is  tliat 
it  would  be  feasible  to  admit  Cuban  cane-sugar 
free,  while  also  continuing  thd  rapid  developineDt 
of  an  agriculturally  and  commercially  successful 
beetsugar  industry  in  the  United  States- 
Contradictory  reports  have  been  pub- 
Afio"ito  'i^''^*^  in  ^^^  newspapers  respecting 
the  general  conditions  of  agriculture 
and  industry  in  I'orto  Rico.  Under  the  Spanish 
riginie,  that  island  was  greatly  overpopulated 
and  in  a  certain  archaic  state  of  un progress ive- 
ness  and  simplicity.  It  has  been  somewhat 
rudely  stirred  up  by  the  advent  of  the  Yankee, 
but  its  cmditions  will  in  the  near  future  be 
clearly  seen  to  havo  greatly  improved.  The 
population  is  many  times  as  dense  as  in  Cuba, 
and  the  present  migration  from  the  smaller  to 
the  larger  island,  far  from  indicating  a  hopeless 
condition  in  Porto  Rico,  is  a  very  good  and 
wholesome  sign.  It  was  reported  that  Governor 
Allele's  return  to  this  country  was  to  be  followed 
by  his  resignation  ;  but  this  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  mistake,  and  there  have  come  from  Porto 
Bico  expressions  of  the  most  hearty  satisfaction 
in  the  news  that  Governor  Allen's  absence  is 
merely  temporary.  A  good  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  building  of  roads  throughout 
the  island,  and  by  this  means  the  Government 
has  been  able  to  put  in  circulation  considerable 
sums  of  money.  President  McKinley  has  sent 
men  of  excellent  character  to  Porto  Rico  ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose 
thatGovernorAllen,  Dr.  HollanderCthe  treasurer), 
and  others  in  office  there  lack  intelligence  as  t^ 
methods  of  colonial  administration,  or  come  short 
in  any  way  of  a  most  commendable  efficiency  and 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  problems  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  Governor  Allen  returns  in 
the  present  month  of  May. 

Some  hundreds  of  Porto  Ricaus  who 
an/samoa.  ''*^^  ^<i^n  induced  by  labor  agenta  to 

go  to  Hawaii  have  not  found  a  very 
cordial  welcome  there,  where  employers  greatly 
prefer  Japanese  labor.  The  new  Hawaiian  Legia- 
lature,  wiih  its  reactionary  majority,  is  not  making 
a  commendable  record.  It  works  at  crosa-put- 
poses  with  Governor  Dole.  The  home  rule  puty 
has  quarreled  so  bitterly  within  itself  that  its 
majority  is  of  no  avail.  In  general,  the  isUada 
seetn  to  be  in  ii  prosperoiis  state.  The  natives 
who  have  come  undi^r  the  United  States  Qovera- 
ment  in  pursuance  of  the  Samoan  treaty  number 
5,800,  acconliqg  to  a  census  the  report  of  which 
reached  tliis  country  last  month.  In  the  islaads 
which  fell  to  thu  lot  of  Germany  the  popnlatian 
is  3?, 000.      Peace  and  happiness  seem  to  c" 
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t«rize  the  condition  of  our  new  wards  in  Tutuila 
and  Clie  neighboring  islands,  where  education  and 
industry  are  being  fostered  by  the  American 
Government.  Ca[)t.  B.  P.  Tilley  is  so  successful 
that,  in  response  to  a  petition  of  native  chiefs 
addressed  to  President  McKinley,  he  is  to  be 
retained  indefinitely  in  Samoa.  Captain  Til  ley 
is  making  progress  in  establishing  our  naval 
station  at  Pango-Pango,  and  he  has  shown  un- 
common wisdom  and  tact  in  dealing  with  the 
natives.  The  Samoans  are  taking  a  great  interest 
in  learning  English. 

"When  Parliament  adjourned  for  the 
war^'a/atton  ^^s'*''  holidays  it  was  to  assemble  on 
'  the  IStii  of  April  with  nothing  else  so 
important  on  its  mind  as  the  question  of  the 
budget.  Evei'ybody  was  wondering  what  new 
means  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  going  to  propose  for  the 
collection  of  additional  taxes.  The  air  was  full 
of  rumors  to  the  effect  that  England  was  about  to 
take  initial  steps  toward  an  imperial  protectionist 
[wlicy.  It  was  deemed  rather  awkward  manage- 
ment that  the  budget  proposals,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  awaited,  could  not  have  been  an- 
nounced before  the  Easter  recess.  The  growing 
ritiiior  was  that  the  former  sugar  taxes  would  be 
reimposed,  and  that  the  income  tax  would  be 
advanced  to  the  tune  of  an  extra  fourpence  on  the 
pound  sterling  of  income.  The  earlier  announce- 
ments of  Bnglaiid's  extraordinarily  prosperous  fis- 
cal year,  as  regards  the  national  revenues,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  justified.  The  expanded  total 
proves  to  have  been  due  to  enormous  importations 
in  advance  of  current  needs  of  such  commodities 
as  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  in  anticipation  of  in- 


creased rates  of  duty.  The  gains  to  public 
revenue,  therefore,  must  be  offset  by  a  corre- 
sponding shrinkage  in  the  new  fiscal  year.  In 
general,  the  English  taxes  have  not  been  as 
productive  as  usual,  and  the  financial  problem  is 
beset  by  difficulties  in  every  direction.  No  matter 
how  much  the  taxes  may  be  increased,  it  will  still 
be  necessary  to  issue  fresh  loans.  The  people  of 
England,  like  those  of  other  countries,  no  matter 
what  may  be  best  for  them  in  theory,  actually 
prefer  to  have  tlieir  taxes  come  disguised  m  in- 
direct ways.  Thus,  whether  the  customs  duties 
are  made  to  include  any  protectionist  innovations 
or  not,  they  will  probably  be  relied  upon  to  yield 
an  increased  public 


Now  that  the  Australian  Common- 
Frte  Traatln  wealth  has  been  formed  and  is  enter- 
Aatuaiia.  ^^^  upon  its  career  as  a  federal  gov- 
ernment, it  must  inevitably  take  up  the  issue 
between  protection  and  free  trade.  New  South 
"Wales  has  heretofore  favored  the  policy  of  large 
exports  of  raw  material  and  the  import  of  Euro- 
pean manufactured  supplies,  and  its  tariff  system 
has  been  arranged  accordingly.  Victoria,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  entertained  and  practised  the 
protectionist  view.  Queensland,  also,  favors  pro- 
tection ;  and  these  two  colonies  have  now  elected 
protectionist  delegations  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment, while  the  delegation  from  New  South  Wales 
is  for  a  policy  at  least  far  more  moderate.  Pro- 
tectionists are  said  to  be  in  a  majority  in  the  new 
government,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Aus- 
tralia will,  at  least  by  degrees,  try  the  experiment 
so  brilliantly  and  successfully  pursued  in  the 
United  States,  of  stimulating  as  a  governmen- 
tal policy  a  diversified  industry. 

Industrial  ^^^'^^  discussion 
Amttiea  has  arisen  in  the 
«Mi..£ii™^.  European  news- 
papers concerning  the  desira- 
bility of  new  commercial  trea- 
ties, or  European  tariff  unions, 
in  opposition  to  t!ie  growing 
commerical  supremacy  of  the 
United  States.  As  yet,  there 
is  no  intelligible  basis,  even 
in  theory,  for  sucli  a  union 
against  the  United  States,  and 
still  less  in  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical statesmanship.  Political 
as  well  as  commercial  har- 
mony must  make  great  ad- 
vance over  present  European 
conditions  before  the  way  will 
donwhat?"  be  paved  for  common  action 

against  America.   Meanwhile, 
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liiiwever,  it  is  likely  tliat  the  best  cinirse  tlie 
United  Stat<;3  could  puraiie  would  be  to  take  up 
at  an  eatly  date  a  thorough  revision  of  the  ex- 
istinfi  tariff  with  a  view  to  cutting  out  of  it  all 
noedlessly  high  rates  of  duty,  and  making  it  as 
litlle  obstructive  o£  foreign  commerce  as  circum- 
stances will  jioruiit.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the 
time  has  come  when  manv  schedules,  like  that  of 
iron  ami  stet'l,  for  instauce,  could  be  sweepiugly 
reviswl.  There  will  be  much  less  danger  of  at- 
tem])t3  at  European  exclusion  of  American  wares 
if  we  proceitd  to  pull  down  some  of  the  barriers 
till'  need  of  which  we  have  outgrown.  For  ex- 
ample, with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
now  an  integral  part  of  an  iron  and  steel  corpora- 
tion capitalized  at  almost  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  fear  the 
corafietition  of  European  tin  plate.  The  only 
point  to  Ije  considered  is  that  of  the  maintenance 
of  till'  American  scale  i<(  wages. 

Nor  is  there  any  longer  much  reason 

oBd/tj      for  dealing  with  the  tariff  as  a  party 

Haviiiaa.      qii,»s(ioii.     According  to  the  sounder 

theory  of  American  protectionists,  the  high  tariff 

was  to  be  justified  as  a  temporary  means  to  an 


ooHHOHwauaH. 

assured  end.  Certainly,  that  end  has  now  been 
to  a  great  extent,  at  least,  accomplished;  and 
this  country  has  reached,  relative  to  other 
countries,  a  position  of  high  and  mature  Indui- 
trial  development.  Even  admitting  that  under 
conditions  existing  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  close  i-elalion  between  the  tariff  system  and 
the  rate  of  wages,  it  would  not  follow  of  neces- 
sity that  under  the  different  conditions  now  ez> 
isting  the  average  standard  of  wages  in  the 
United  folates  would  be  much  affected  byatspid 
change  from  e.  protective  to  a  revenue  tariff.  The 
old-time  theoretical  arguments  of  the  protection- 
ists and  free-traders  may  all  be  safely  neglected, 
in  the  working  out  of  a  tariff- revision  adapted  to 
the  new  epoch. 

C  rati  t  ^^  '^  ""^^  necessary  to  borrow  trouble 
ana  on  the  score  that  the  great  corpora- 
cheiuies.  tjy„g  Ji^ucefortli  will  bring  presssre 
to  Itear  to  dictate  the  Government's  tariff  policy, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  amalgamation  of  iron 
and  steel  interests  in  the  new  "steel  tnut,"  m 
the  United  folates  Steel  Corporation  is  popa- 
lurly  called,  will  diminish  rather  than  i 
the  active  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  n 
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turere  to  influence  the  work  of  Congress  in  re- 
constructing  the  tariff  from  time  to  time.  The 
efforts  of  great  niinibci's  of  independent  manu- 
facturers, organised  in  a  voluntary  association, 
were  entirely  open,  needed  no  apology,  and  were 
not  liable  to  any  dangerous  miaunderstanding. 
But  when  many  of  the  most  influential  of  these 
manufacturers  comliine  their  interests  and  form  a 
single  company,  tliey  are  in  a  different  position 
as  respects  Congress  and  the  public.  They  must 
now  conciliate  public  opinion,  and  avoid  creating 
prejudices  or  arousing  antagonism  against  their 
great  business  undertaking.  Thus,  it  may  be 
predicted  that  we  shall  in  the  future  see  Congress 
much  less  besieged  by  lobbies  representing  the 
protected  interests  than  in  times  past ;  and  it 
will  probably  become  more  and  more  apparent 
that  public  opinion  will  not  be  awed  or  intimi- 
dated by  the  great  combinations  of  capital,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  be  the  trusts  that 
will  show  timidity  and  the  conciliatory  spirit. 


J,  Among  favorable 

Coaistrikt  noted  the  complete  withdrawal  by  the 
Auerttd.  anthracitccoal  minei-s  of  their  efforts 
to  precipitate  a  great  strike  last  month.  The 
miners  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
anthracite  regions  had  formed  a  complete  and 
effective  organization.  If  the  situation  on  the 
other  side  ha<l  been  as  disjointed  and  as  fraught 
witii  competitive  rivalries  as  in  former  years,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  strike  could  have  been 
averted.  But  the  mining  and  the  transportation 
of  anthracite  coal  have  been  brought  to  a  condition 
relatively  liannonious  through  the  creation  of  a 
community  of  interest  among  the  owners  of  the 
coal-carrying  railroads  by  the  organizing  genius 
of  J.  I'ierpont  Morgan.  Under  old  conditions, 
the  ofBcials  of  the  roads  and  the  chief  coal  oper- 
ators would  not  have  believed  it  feasible  for  them 
to  recognize  in  any  way  the  trade-union  known 
as  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Yet  it  was  desir- 
able on  botli  sides  that  better  relations  should 
i-xist.  and  that  certain  anomalies  should  be  done 
away  with.  When  the  success  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
financial  projects  had  niado  a  focus  for  the  cap- 
italistic interests  that  were  involved,  it  became  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  for  organized  labor 
to  secure  the  attention  of  organized  capital.  And 
when  this  was  done,  the  chief  danger  was  at  an 
fnd.  It  may  now  be  predicted  with  entire  con- 
fidence that  tlie  alleged  grievances  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  miners  will  in  due  lime  he  carefully  and 
candidly  considered,  and  that  there  will  be  an 
attempt  made  to  see  if  it  may  not  be  feasible  to 
introduce  in  the  anthracite  regioiis  some  such 
system  as  that  which  has  brought  industrial  peace 
to  the  once  turbulent  bituminous  regions. 


.  A  still  more  recent  instance  of  the 

Labor  fortunate  settlement  of  a  labor  diffi- 
DStputt.  j.y[^y  ^gg  aSordcd  last  month  in  the 
case  of  a  threatened  strike  of  tlie  engineers, 
firemen,  conductors,  and  other  employees  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Bailroad,  one  of  the  very 
lines  comprised  in  the  coal-carrying  group  to 
which  we  have  just  i-eferred.      It  is  needless  to 


(New  president  o 

go  into  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  which  had 
to  do  with  wage-scales  under  certain  new  condi- 
tions of  a  technical  nature.  The  important  thing 
is  the  method  by  which  a  seriously  threatened 
strike  was  averted.  At  first  the  representatives 
of  the  complaining  employees  telt  that  they  were 
not  accorded  a  fair  hearing  ;  but  wise  counsels 
soon  prevailed  in  high  quarters,  and  responsible 
men  representing  both  sides  came  together  in 
close  conference,  with  the  usual  result  of  a  prompt 
display  of  consideration  and  good  feeling,  the  re- 
moval of  misunderstandings,  and  a  settlement  of 
pending  questions  on  the  sensible  plan  of  "give 
and  take. "  Mr.  Fierpont  Morgan's  influence, 
thus  far  at  least,  is  felt  to  be  favorable  toward 
modern  and  reasonable  views  of  the  proper  rela- 
tions that  should  exist  between  great  corporalioQB 
enjoying  public  charters  and  protection  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  thousands  of  American  citizens  on 
the  other  hand  who  constitute  the  employees,  who 
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have  homes  to  maintain  and  children  to  rear, 
and  whose  welfare  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
future  of  the  country. 

On  April  15  a  strike  occurred  near 
''suli^ffusi^  Pittsburg  in  a  plant  of  the  American 

Sheet  Steel  Company, — tliis  company 
being  one  of  the  factors  of  Mr.  Morgan's  new  steel 
combination.  The  point  upon  which  a  portion  of  the 
employees  of  the  mill  went  out  was  the  recent  dis- 
charge of  seven  men,  whose  dismissal  was  alleged 
to  have  been  due  to  their  membership  in  a  newly 
organized  lodge  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron,  Steel, 
and  Tin  Workers'  Association.  The  president  of 
this  great  trade-union  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Shaffer  ;  and 
it  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  he  threat- 
ened to  **  tie  up  every  plant  of  the  new  combine, 
steel,  tin,  tube,  structural  iron,  wire,  and  all,  if 
necessary  to  win  the  fight."  It  happens  that  con- 
ditions, so  far  as  labor  organization  is  concerned, 
are  far  from  uniform  in  the  numerous  mills  and 
plants  of  the  companies  that  go  to  make  up  the 
new  combination.  A  great  many  of  these,  such  as 
the  mills  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the 
Steel  Hoop  Company,  the  larger  part  of  those  of  the 
Sheet  Steel  Company,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  National 
Steel  Company,  have  for  some  time  past  been  thor- 
oughly organized  under  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation. The  Carnegie  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  entirely  independent  of  tins  trade- 
union,  as  have  also  those  of  the  National  Tube 
Company.  It  is  reasonable  to  take  the  view  that 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  has 
only  now  effected  its  organization,  could  not 
have  had  time  to  take  up  as  yet  the  question  of 
its  relations  with  organized  labor,  either  as  a  point 
of  principle  or  as  a  matter  of  practical  policy. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  further  seem  reason- 
able that  President  Shaffer  and  his  colleagues 
should  allow  the  Steel  Corporation  a  suitable 
period  in  which  to  get  its  bearings  and  take  up  a 
problem  of  such  magnitude  and  profound  impor- 
tance as  its  attitude  toward  the  organization  of  its 
employees.  To  our  mind,  of  course,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  labor  has  the  same  right  as  capital  to 
organize  and  combine  ;  and  that  there  should  be 
no  more  need  of  strikes  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry than  of  a  civil  war  in  the  carrying  on  of 
a  modern  government.  The  Steel  Corporation 
will  be  so  placed,  as  respects  com  petition,,  that  it 
need  not  fear  to  treat  all  its  employed  men  both 
justly  and  liberally  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  other  motive.  The  present 
juncture  calls  for  no  general  strike,  and  if  Mr. 
Shaffer  precipitates  one  he  will  simply  prove 
himself  a  dangerous  and  an  unfit  leader.  Public 
opinion  will  demand  the  clearest  evidence  that 
there  were  important  grievances,  for  which  no 


consideration  could  be  obtained,  before  justify- 
ing an  attempt  to  paralyze  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry by  a  general  strike,  and  thus  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  fortunate  state  of  business 
activity  throughout  the  country. 

r*« «/«/ rr«^^«?"'j"'?  the  organization  of  the 
in  Working  United  btates  Steel  Corporation  Las 
*"^''*'^*  been  completed  without  a  serious 
hitch.  The  vastness  of  the  project  is  such  that 
one's  imagination  fails  to  comprehend  it  without 
the  aid  of  such  side-lights  as  are  thrown  by  the 
difficulties  in  accomplishing  the  mere  clerical  work 
of  turning  the  shares  of  the  constituent  companies 
into  stock  of  the  new  corporation.  The  resources 
of  ten  great  trust  companies  have  been  taxed  to 
their  utmost  in  this  work  ;  in  each  of  them  some 
twenty-five  skillful  clerks  have  been  working 
fifteen  hours  a  day  for  weeks  receiving  the  old 
stock,  calculating  how  many  shares  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  be  issued  against 
it,  issuing  trust  certificates  of  the  deposits,  and 
finally  issuing  the  new  stock.  By  the  middle  of 
April  an  average  of  about  99  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  the  former  companies  had  been  deposited 
for  exchange  for  the  new  shares,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  insignificant  fraction  remaining 
was  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  and  of  others  whose 
absence  prevented  a  prompt  response  to  tlie 
circular  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  An  important 
increase  in  the  capital  of  the  steel  corpora- 
tion was  announced  early  in  April.  Instead  of 
$850,000,000  of  stock,  as  formerly  planned,  it 
is  beginning  work  with  11,100,000,000,  equally 
divided  into  preferred  and  common  shares,  so 
that  with  the  $304,000,000  of  bonds  pre 
viously  provided  for,  the  total  securities  Issued 
by  the  new  corporation  will  be  $1,404,000,000. 
The  increase  of  stock  will  be  used  to  acquire  the 
property  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  and 
the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines. 
The  latter  concern  owns,  besides  the  Bulutb, 
Mesaba  and  Northern  Railroad,  very  extensive 
ore- mining  properties  in  Minnesota,  and  tlie  ac- 
quisition is  an  important  move  in  the  policy  of 
the  great  steel  combination  to  control  so  far  as 
possible  the  sources  of  raw  material. 

j^^  The  more  speculative  elements  in 
t.ist  of  control  of  certain  of  the  old  steel 
companies  seem  not  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  have  obtained 
the  services  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Abrun  8. 
Hewitt,  who  had  been  unwilling  to  merge  hit 
own  business  in  any  combination  beoauae  Mff 
workmen  had  built  their  homes,  and  he 
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the  move  might  injure  their  modest  fortunes. 
Mr.  James  H.  Reed,  another  name  in  the  direc- 
torate, is  the  partner  of  the  new  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, in  the  Pittsburg  law  firm  of  Knox  &  Reed. 
Conservative  and  successful  transportation  inter- 
ests are  represented  by  Mr.  Clement  C.  Griscom, 
president  of  the  International  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. The  sagacity  and  power  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  will  be  felt  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  his  son,  and  Mr.  H.  II. 
Rogers.  The  organizing  genius  that  helped  to 
build  up  and  manage  the  magnificent  Carnegie 
properties  is  drawn  on  in  the  person  of  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  who  is  president  of  the  company, 
and  Henry  C.  Frick.  The  other  names  on  the 
board  are  Francis  H.  Peabody,  Elbert  II.  Gary, 
president  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  with 
Xorman  B.  Ream,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Robert 
Bacon,  and  Marshall  Field,  who  were  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  management  of  that  property  j 
Charles  Steele,  secretary  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company  ;  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Alfred  Clifford, 
and  William  Edenborn,  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company  ;  Judge  William  H.  Moore  and 
D.  G.  Reid,  of  the  '^  Moore  group"  of  steel  com- 
panies ;  E.  C.  Converse,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tube  Company  ;  Percival  Roberts,  a  director 
of  the  American  Bridge  Company  ;  William  E. 
Dodge,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  copper  indus- 
try and  eminent  in  education  and  philanthropy, 
and,  naturally,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  With  such 
an  array  of  conservative  and  experienced  men  of 
affairs,  there  should  be  at  least  a  fair  prospect 
that  the  huge  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  to  the  public  and  to  its  army 
of  workers  will  be  sturdily  shouldered. 

There  seems  to  be  an  earnest  of  the 

Buys  the     businesslike  and  orderly   conduct  of 

Burlington,    ^j^^  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

in  the  quiet,  firm  tone  of  its  shares  as  bought  and 
sold  in  Wall  Street  during  several  weeks  of  ex- 
cited speculation  stimulated  by  further  epoch- 
making  railroad  *Mnergers,"  and  by  rumors  of 
still  further  projects  that  make  the  actual  achieve- 
ments pale.  Of  the  accomplished  transactions 
the  most  important  is  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road by  the  Northern  Pacific  interests,  a  ''  deal " 
engineered  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
has  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  Burlington  at 
a  price  said  to  be  based  on  an  exchange  of 
122,000  par  value  of  3^  per  cent,  bonds  for  every 
100  shares  of  the  Burlington  stock.  The  public 
had  decided  that  this  purchase,  which  has  now 
been  pending  several  weeks,  meant  the  creation 


of  a  through  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific, — the  Erie  to  Chicago,  the  Burlington  to 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Hill  has  definitely 
announced,  however,  that  the  transaction  includes 
no  Erie  interests,  and  that  the  Burlington  road 
was  bought  in  order  that  the  Northern  systems 
might  reach  the  Southern  cotton  traffic  through 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

^^    .  -,    .  .  .  No  omen  of  trouble  is  yet  visible  to 

The  Industrial    t  ,      ,  n  ^  ^    ^ 

Prosperity  disturb  the  conlidence  of  the  captains 
Continues.  ^^  industry  who  have  accomplished 
those  great  works  of  organization,  nor  of  the  pub- 
lic, their  all-necessary  ally  in  schemes  that  can 
only  be  successful  on  the  supposition  that  the 
outside  investor  is  ready  to  buy  hundreds  of 
millions  of  new  securities.  The  steel  combina- 
tion has  come  into  being  with  no  opposition,  even 
with  a  widespread  public  approval  and  admira- 
tion ;  the  labor  troubles  that  threatened  the 
newly  combined  coal  roads  and  coal  mines  seem 
to  have  been  wholly  averted  by  skillful  manage- 
ment ;  the  railroads  and  such  sensitive  industrial 
organizations  as  the  General  Electric  Company 
report  earnings  showing  a  radical  increase  over 
even  the  magnificently  prosperous  year  1900  ; 
export  trade  is  still  on  the  increase  ;  most  funda- 
mentally important  of  all  signs,  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  is  in  the  liealthiest  condition,  and, 
finally,  the  crop  reports  indicate  a  production 
nearly  1 0  per  cent,  above  the  ten  years*  average. 
The  situation  as  regards  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  iron,  so  generally  regarded  as  an 
accurate  barometer  of  the  country's  prosperity,  is 
particularly  encouraging.  With  an  increase  of 
nearly  40  per  cent,  in  production,  as  against  the 
figures  of  last  year,  it  is  actually  true  that  the 
product  on  hand  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

This  condition  has  not  led  to  anj 
^'^ Abroad!"   sucli    abnormally   rapid   increase   of 

prices  as  came  in  1899,  when  nearly 
the  same  factors  existed  ;  and  this  affords  an- 
other sign  that  the  combination  of  steel  inter- 
ests, under  a  far-sighted  management,  will  in- 
deed operate  to  maintain  an  even  and  firm  level 
of  prices,  in  the  face  of  strong  temptation  to  make 
the  consumer  pay  all  that  the  temporary  situation 
will  allow.  With  such  admirable  sailing  prom- 
ised for  his  many  ventures,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  left  America  for  a  visit  to  England  in 
early  April.  It  was  inevitable  after  the  series  of 
climaxes  in  financiering  to  which  he  has  treated 
the  world  since  January  1  that  this  move  of  Mr. 
Morc:an's  should  be  followed  very  closely  bj  the 
public  eye,  and  that  the  newspapers  shooU  llftTO 
sonaht  to  record  his  every  word  and  tllHL     It    . 
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was  popularly  supposed  in  England  that  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  steel  trust  had  gone  to  hie  Lon- 
don friends  to  market  the  aharee  of  that  com- 
pauy  ;  hut  Mr.  Morgan  disposed  of  thiB  notion 
so  summarily  as  to  arouse  dark  suspicions  of  his 
sincerity  in  the  offices  of  certain  London  dailies. 
Another  theory  had  it  that  the  American  banker 
had  come  to  London  to  receive  a  commission  to 
iloat  a  British  loan  in  America,  in  the  exigency  of 
the  PotUh  African  war  ;  and  with  an  amusing 
confusion  of  the  financier  with  Senator  Morgan,  it 
was  widely  reported  that  the  visitor  came  to  buy 
tlie  rights  to  build  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Fanania.  Mr.  Morgan  has  a  way  of  keeping  his 
own  counsel  when  his  brain  is  revolving  financial 
I>roject3  ;  and  if  his  going  to  Europe  has  any  great 
luisincss  meaning,  it  will  be  known  just  when  he 
considers  the  proper  time  has  come. 

In  the  Philippine  situation,  the  great 
*^c"'tliie'  '^""'i'^  °^  ^^^  month  included  in  our 

record  was  the  capture  of  the  man 
wbn«;e  name,  at  least,  has  stood  as  the  head  and 
front,  from  the  very  beginning,  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement-— namely,  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 
.\Uhough  this  young  man  was  accorded  power  in 
the  fii-st  instance  by  his  colleagues  on  the  score 
of  military  prowess,  he  seems  to  have  taken  re- 
markable care  to  avoid  the  fighting ;  and  his 
retiri-ment  had  been  so  protracted  that  many 
people  believed  he  was  dead.  There  was  enough 
prestige  in  his  name,  however,  to  have  made  it 
highly  imiKirtant  to  capture  him.  Furthei-more, 
as  it  was  discovered  when  he  was  taken,  he  had 
l>e('n  a  diligent  correspondent,  and  through 
t'inissaries,  messengers,  and  spies  had  kept  in 
communication  with' the  various  leaders  of  in- 
sui-<i:ciit  bands.  As  recently  as  January  28  he 
had  proclaimed  himself  Dictator.  He  was  living 
at  I'alanan,  in  a  mountainous  and  remote  portion 
of  N'ortheastern  Luzon,  and  had  remained  there 
quietly  for  seven  months.  Gen.  Frederick  Fun- 
sloTi,  who  was  stationed  in  a  central  province 
of  Northern  Luzon,  on  the  last  day  of  February 
cami.'  into  possession  of  letters  which  were  being 
canied  by  a  confidential  agent  of  Aguinaldo,  and 
whicli  directed  that  General  Alejandrino,  the 
insurgent  in  command  of  the  province  of  Central 
Luzon,  be  supplanted  by  another  leader.  The 
letters  also  asked  tliat  four  hundred  men  should  be 
sent  to  Aguinaldo  under  guidance  of  the  bearer. 
Having  thus  a.scerlained  Aguinaldo's  where- 
abouts. General  Funston  thought  out  a  clever 
stratagem  by  means  of  wiiich  he  believed  he 
could  proceed  to  Aguinaldo's  camp  and  make 
him  a  prisoner.  He  went,  accordingly,  to  Manila 
and  laid  his  plans  before  General  MacArthur, 
who  gave  his  approval.     The  plan  also  had  the 


hearty  cooperation  of  the  navy.  Funaton'a  ex- 
pedition consisted,  first,  of  himself  and  four 
American  officers  ;  next,  of  four  former  insur- 
gent officers,  three  of  whom  were  Tagalogs  and 
one  a  Spaniard  ;  finally,  there  were  78  of  the 
Macabehes,  fighting  men  of  a  trii^e  which  has  all 
along  been  on  the  side  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Tagalog  insurrectionists.  All  of 
these  men  spoke  the  Tagal  language,  and  twenty 
of  them  were  in  insurgent  uniforms,  while  the 
others  were  dressed  as  Filipino  laborers.  The 
expedition  sailed  from  Manila  on  March  8  on  the 
United  States  gunboat  Vickahurg.    Six  days  lat«r 


unLio  AatmfAum. 

the  Viekaharg  landed  the  party  near  Casiguran,  in 
the  province  of  Principe.  The  former  insurgent. 
oEBcera  were  now  placed  in  apparent  command^ 
and  the  five  Americans,  in  plain  clothes,  person- 
ated an  American  surveying  party  that  Iiad  beeiW 
taken  captive.  The  expedition  passed  through 
a  country  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  insur- 
gents,' in  the  guise  of  a  company  proceeding  under- 
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orOei's  to  join  Aguinaldo  at  }jis  headquarters. 
After  very  iiard  march  in  (j,  through  difficult  moun- 
tainous country  wliere  >ood  could  not  be  obtained, 
they  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  Palanan  eight 
days  after  their  landing.  Not  to  recapitulate  all 
the  details,  made  familiar  hy  the  newspapers,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Aguinaldo  was  safely  cap- 
tured on  March  23,  with  two  orthree  of  his  lead- 
ing Btaft- office ra,  after  a  slight  encounter  in  wiiich 
two  insurgents  were  killed.  A  direct  advance  to 
the  coast  brought  tlie  pmly  two  days  later  to  Pa- 
lanan  Bay.  where  tlie  Vicksburg  was  waiting,  and 
the  return  voyage  to  Manila  was  made. 


Aguinaldo  was  treated  witli  i 
aiion.  and  was  in  turn  court 


s  and 
He  took  llie  oath  of 
allegiance  on  April  2,  after  much  conference  with 
Chief  Justice  Arellano,  and  it  was  afterward  re- 
ported tJiat  he  liail  prepared  a  manifeato  advising 
all  the  Filipinos  to  accept  the  autliority  of  the 
United  States,  and  explaining  that  he  had  pre- 
viously misuuiierstoud  the  American  attitude  and 
intentions.  This  manifesto  had  not,  however, 
been  made  public  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  pi-ess, 
and  Aguinaldo  was  still  under  detention,  though 
not  treated  as  an  ordinary  prisoner.  Tliere  have 
been  almost  constant  reports  of  the  surrender  of 
scattered  dctachmenls.  General  Trias  having  been 
particularly  active  in  helping  to  induce  tlie  armed 
insurgents  lo  give  up  fighting  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Meanwhile,  the  Fhilippiue  Com- 
mission lias  been  showing  much  energy  in  organ- 
izing civil  government ;  and  a  very  noteworthy 
event  has  been  the  appointment  of  General  Del- 
gado  as  Governor  of  lloilo,  the  capital  of  the 
great  island  of  Panay,  his  installation  on  A  prll  1 1 
in  the  presence  of  Judge  Taft  and  the  American 
commissioners  being  an  occasion  ol  formal  cere- 
monies and  public  acclaim.  President  McKiuley 
made  haste  to  recognize  the  daring,  brilliancy, 
and  practical  usefulness  of  General  Funston's 
feat  by  appointing  him  a  Brigadier- General  in 
the  regular  army,  the  announcement  being  made 
on  March  30.  Brig.-Gen.  Loyd  Wheaton  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  be  Major-lieneral 
to  take  the  place  of  General  Miles,  pi-oiiioted  to 
be  Lieutenant- General.  Col.  Jacob  H.  Smith 
was  also  appointed  a  Brigadier -General. 

B  10  call  particular  atlt'utlon 
'  to  the  very  valuable  service  thai  is 
»«'■"'»■  being  rendered  by  the  Philippine  In- 
formation Society  of  Boston,  in  its  pulilicatiou 
of  a  series  of  carefully  pre|>ared  documents  the 
object  of  which  is  to  give  facts  in  a  strictly  im- 
partial way.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  pam- 
phlets, issued  on  March  25,  and  entitled  "Out- 
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break  of  Hostilities,  February  4,  1899,"  revieirs 
with  especial  thoroughness  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  there  arose  the  clasli  of  arms  be- 
tween the  Filipinos  and  the  American  troops. 
It  has  been  considered  in  some  quarters  that  tbe 
work  of  this  society  was  rather  in  sympathy  with 
the  Filipinos  than  with  the  position  and  policy  of 
the  Unitetl  States.  While  this  view  is  contra- 
dicted by  tlie  society,  it  is,  neveitheless,  true 
tliat  there  has  been  no  bias  through  patriotism  in 
the  work  of  the  editors  of  the  series  in  their 
search  for  information.  It  is,  therefore,  grati- 
fying that,  the  society  should  now  be  able  to  say 
that  '■  after  careful  study  of  all  the  accessible 
evidence  they  Lits  own  editors]  find  that  accord- 
ing to  tlie  iiiopt  autlioriiative  statements  the  out- 
bi'eak  occurred  as  the  result  of  a  trespass  bv  four 
armed  Filipinos  on  territory  admitted  bv  the 
Filipino  iu  command  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Slates."  The  report  continues  as 
follows  : 

The  action  of  the  Filijiino  trespassers  seems  to  bare 
beeu  an  iustnuce  of  bud  disci|iliiie  hi  thv  fnaurgent. 
army.  Ctfrtaiuly,  it  was  not  ordered  on  that  dale  by 
the  insurgent  leaileii*,  although  the  iudicattotiH  ur 
that  the  IfHder.s  Iiad  pliinneil  to  HttA<^lc  in  a  few  days. 
Tlie  claim  tliat  our  forces  iUKtigated  th^  attack  for  the 
purpoise  of  seciiriiiK  the  viit«s  necessaiy  to  ratify  tb« 
trenty  is  absolutely  unsnpported  hy  nny  evkleucc 
which  has  come  to  the  att-eiition  of  the  editors. 

The  jmmphlets  of  this  society,  which  liave  not 
only  a  pi'esent  political  but  also  a  future  histori- 
cal value,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Mr. 
L.  K.  Fuller,  of  Boston. 


Frustiated  i']ie  dreary  chapter  of  war  in  South 
Prepoiaia  iif  Africa,  which  ought  to  have  closed 
Son**  Africa,  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^,jj  which  Seemed  to  be 
near  its  close  in  February,  was  running  on  in- 
definitely last  month  in  spile  of  the  rumors  which 
OTH!  day  said  that  General  De  VTet  was  insane 
and  could  resist  no  longer,  the  ne.tl  dav  that  the 
English  cavalry  leader.  General  French,  with  hun- 
dreds of  followei-s,  iiad  beiMi  captured  by  a  Boer 
ambush,  and  still  the  next  day  that  President 
Steyn,  whose  iron  will  and  wonderful  endurance 
has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  coutiniwDce  of 
the  struggle,  had  fallen  sick  and  was  Mlvising 
unconditional  sun-ender.  The  new  lease  of  Ktiv- 
ity  that  was  given  the  war  came  with  the  f>ilni« 
of  the  inmce  negotiations  between  Gener^  ^tct- 
ener  and  <icnerHl  Botha.  I'arliamentarjr  pwen 
were  issued  at  L(uidon  on  March  22  giving  the 
details  of  iliose  negotiations.  Late  iu  Febnary 
it  seems  that  Genera!  Botha  had  sent  word 
through  Ilia  wife,  in  reply  U 
from  Kitchener,  agreeing  ti 
commander  on  the    distinct 
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the  subject  o£  the  independence  of  tlie  two  Boer 
republics  would  not  be  discussed.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlaio  had  cabled  hts  approval  of  such  a  meet- 
ing to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
conference  took  place  on  February  28.  Accord- 
ing to  Kitchener's  cabled  report,  Botha  showed 
good  feeling  and  seemed  anxious  for  peace,  and 
desired  information  as  to  what  the  British  would 
do.  General  Kitchener  replied  that  the  present 
military  would  be  replaced  by  a  Crown-Colony 
administration,  witli  an  appointed  head  and  an 
elected  assembly,  to  be  followed  after  a  period 
by  a  genuine  representative  government.  The 
Boers  would  be  allowed  to  have  rifles  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  natives  ;  the  Dutch  and 
English  lanf^uages  were  to  have  equal  rights  ; 
the  native  KafBi-s  would  to  some  extent  have  the 
franchise  after  representative  government  had 
been  granted  ;  church  property  and  trust  funds 
would  not  be  touched  ;  farmers  would  not  have 
to  pay  war  taxes  ;  assistance  would  be  given  to 
rebuild  the  burned  farmhouses  ;  and  British 
subjects  in  Cape  Colony  who  had  aided  the  re- 
publics against  tiie  Bfitisli  would  be  disfran- 
chised. No  reply  was  made,  it  would  seem,  as 
to  the  return  of  the  war  prisoners  from  St.  He- 
lena and  Ceylon,  nor  as  to  the  future  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  two  republics.  Lord  Kitchener 
explained  tltat  all  he  jjad  said  was  subject  to 
what  he  might  hear  from  London, 


From  the  PUmetr  Prem  (St.  Paul). 


.  Several  days  later,  on  March  3,  Sir 

MHtiftn  ana  AUied  Milner  telegraphed  Lord 
RafuMtd.  Kitchener,  saying  that  after  complete 
surrender  full  amnesty  would  at  once  be  granted 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies,  ex- 
cept that  British  subjects  implicated  in  the  war 
would  be  disfranchised.  He  also  promised  that 
the  military  prisoners  should  be  brought  back 
home.  The  legal  debts  of  the  republic  should  be 
paid  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  His  assur- 
ances would  seem  to  have  been  almost  identical 
with  the  terms  provisionally  set  forth  by  Kitch- 
ener. Sir  Alfred  insisted  strongly  tbat  it  would 
have  a  deplorable  efiect  upon  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  to  obtain  peace  by  such  concessions  as  the 
granting  of  amnesty  to  British  subjects  who  had 
espoused  the  Boer  cause.  On  March  6,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  cabled  a  reply,  repudiating  much  of 
the  programme  set  forth  by  Lord  Kitchener. 
Among  other  things,  Chamberlain  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge tiie  validity  of  the  debts  of  the  repub- 
lics. On  March  1 6,  Lord  Kitchener  received 
General  Botha's  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  his  final  letter,  in  which  General  Botha  said  : 
"  After  the  mutual  exchange  of  views  in  our  in- 
terview at  Middelburg,  on  February  28,  it  will 
certainly  not  surprise  your  Excellency  to  know 
that  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  recommend  the 
terms  of  said  letter,  but  they  shall  have  tlie  ear- 
nest consideration  of  my  government.  I  may  add 
that  my  government  and   my  chief  officers  here 

,.^._...,.,-.j  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  an  extremely 
bad  habit  of  increasing  his  demands 
asfastas  they  may  be  accepted.  Tliis, 
as  every  one  will  remember,  was  what  brought 
on  the  war.  He  began  by  provoking,  with  most 
ingenious  persistence,  a  needless  quarrel  with  the 
government  of  the  Transvaal,  in  which  as  fast  as 
he  seemed  to  be  gaining  a  diplomatic  point  he 
shitted  his  ground  and  made  new  demands.  If 
the  peace  terms  could  have  been  left  to  the  ener- 
getic men  on  the  ground,  like  Milner  and  Kitch- 
ener, with  some  assurance  of  protection  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  peculiar  methods,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  General  Botha  could  have  secured 
the  acceptance  of  peace  terms  and  ended  the  war 
two  months  ago.  The  ofler  of  a  really  generous 
sum  of  money  to  aid  in  rehabilitating  the  devas- 
tated farms  of  the  Transvaal  would  alone  have 
done  as  much  as  anything  else  to  brmg  about  a 
settlement.  Yet  the  continuance  of  the  war  in- 
volves the  spending  by  England  of  a  sum  of 
money  every  fortnight  that  would  have  seemed 
a  very  liberal  advance  to  the  impoverished  far- 
mers. As  for  the  disaffection  in  Cape  Colony, 
it  wonid  be  good  sense  and  good  jiolitics  to  ignore 
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it  to  the  utmoBl  possible  extent  for  the  sake  of 
future  hannony.  Wlien  the  war  is  at  an  enil, 
there  can  be  no  possible  danger  to  England  in 
the  disalTeRtion  of  the  Dutch  people  of  Cajje 
Colony  ;  and  tlie  beat  way  to  manage  It  would  bo 
to  recall  to  England  those  wlio  know  too  nineh 
about  it,  and  send  out  fresh  men  mindful  of  the 
future  and  willing  to  forget  the  past.  Donijlless 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  refusal  of 
the  Boers  to  lay  down  arms  and  accept  i)eace 
terms  has  been  their  unwillingness  to  take  for 
themselves  an  amnesty  that  is  not  oflei'ed  to  all 
the  Dut«h- speaking  people  of  South  Africa  alike, 

.  After  the  failing  throiigh  of  tlu^  peace 
Mmiaty  negotiations,  (leneral  Tiotha  met  Gen- 
MoBtmeais.  ^^  jj^  ^yp^  ^^  Vrede.  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Orange  Itiver  ('olony.  Sidi- 
sequently   De  "\Vi 


e  as  pursuing  h. 
of    the 


s  re]>orted  from  time  to 
i  iitmous  guerrilla  tactics  in 
■  region  of  the  \'aal  lliver,  while  General 
Botha  was  using  similar  methods  in  the  eiiHlerii 
portion  of-  the  Transvaal.  There  was  no  serious 
confirmation  of  the  reports  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  in  the  middle  of  April,  that  De  Wet  liad 
lost  his  ivason,  and  tliat  Botha  in  consequence 
was  seeking  to  reopen  peace  negotiations.  (Jen- 
eral  French,  meanwhile,  was  sweopmg  the  south- 
eastern ]>ai'C  of  the  Transvaal  with  his  eftective 


cavalry,  and  General  Plumer  was  trying  to  clear 
up  the  northern  districts.  General  Plumer's 
operations  had  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
nominal  seat  of  government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  from  Pietersburg  to  Leydadorp,  in  the 
mountainous  regions  some  miles  further  eastward. 
The  Vice -T resident,  General  Schalk- Burger,  was 
in  titular  authority  ;  but  there  is,  of  course,  littie 
left  of  the  civil  organization  of  the  Boer  republic, 
and  what  may  prove  to  fee  the  last  stage  of  the 
war  is  perhaps  very  near  its  end. 

Some  The  British  Government  bM  at  last 
^iotes"™'  autliorized  a  few  of  the  mines  at  Jo- 
tue  War.  hannosburg  to  reopen  under  strict 
stipulations  as  to  wages  and  output ;  Ksd  the 
civil  tribunals  of  law  at  Pretoria  and  Johannes- 
burg have  entered  again  upon  their  fuQctiona  in 
matters  of  ordinary  concern.  It  ia  interesting  te 
note  that  the  population  of  Johannesbarg  has 
been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  war  from 
100,01)0  to  I'j.dOO,  and  that  the  output  of  tlie 
mines  of  the  Itand,  which  in  1S98  was  in  excess 
of  that  of  any  other  go  Id -producing  region  of  the 
world,  had  practically  ceased  altogether.  Dis- 
patches late  in  April  showed  that  the  bubonic 
plague  at  Cape  'I'own  was  neither  Bpreading 
much  nor  rapidly  dechning.  There  bad  bera 
about  300  cases,  of  which  perhaps  more  tban  40 
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Cape  Town  w&s  inter- 
nouncement  on  April  9 
tliat  ti-eaaon  thereafter  would  be  punishable  by 
death  instead  of  by  imprisonment  or  diafranchise- 
ment.  The  death-roll  of  the  British  army  in 
SouiJi  Africa  for  February  amouuted  in  round 
numbers  to  800  men,  of  whom  128  were  killed 
in  actiotj,  while  more  than  60  died  from  wounds, 
and  the  remainder — almost  600 — died  of  disease. 
Tiie  number  of  men  killed  in  Marcli  was  almost 
tlie  same  as  in  February — namely,  121— while  tlie 
number  seriously  wounded  was  three  times  as 
large,  and  the  deaths  from  wounds  and  diseases 
must  have  been  approximately  as  great.  Thus, 
the  death-rate  of  the  British  troops  in  this 
wretched  war  continues  lo  be  at  the  rale  of  about 
800  a  month,  or  10,000  per  year.  What  the 
British  War  Office  calls  "  losses,  "—mean iny 
thereby  deaths,  and  such  wounds  and  illnesses  as 
retire  men  from  service, — have  now  amounted  to 
nearly  60,000  men  since  the  beginning  of  the 
South  African  war.  The  deaths  from  all  causes 
up  to  the  beginning  of  May  will  have  amounted 
to  about  15,000  men.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  earlier 


in  the  war  were  Bent  back  lo  England  as  invalids 
have  since  recovered  aud  rejoined  tiie  ranks  in 
South  Africa. 

.    .....      Lord    Salisbury    left    England     last 

Lore  Sallibyru  ,     e       ,  ■  ,  ■ 

ami  Eyiiah  montli  lor  1)18  annual  spring  vacation 
Ptmfct.  pjj  jijg  Continent,  Beports  that 
seemed  to  have  some  foundation  were  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Lord  Salisbury's  health  was  so  seriously 
impaired  that  his  very  early  retirement  had  been 
decided  upon,  and  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  be 
his  successor.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  British 
press  last  month  that,  with  the  beginning  of  April, 
Lord  Salisbury  had  broken  Mr.  Gladstone's  rec- 
ord as  the  prime  minister  of  longest  actual  ser- 
vice in  England's  recent  history.  Up  to  April  1, 
Lord  Salisbury  had  in  the  aggregate  of  his  peri- 
ods of  office  been  prime  minister  for  4,532  days. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  total  was  4,408  days.  The  first 
Salisbury  ministry  was  in  1885-86;  the  second 
lasted  from  1886  into  1892  ;  the  third  occupied 
the  period  1895-1900  ;  the  fourth,  by  virtue  of 
the  Tory  success  in  last  year's  general  election, 
followed  consecutively  after  the  third.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  a  man  of  commanding  ability,  whose 


(Spufcfnl ;  Brr  ibkv  had— v 


For  we  tbouvht  th«  war  was  ov 
{Spqfcm) ;   But  it  wasHT- i 
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heart  has  never  been  in  public  life,  and  whose 
happiness  has  been  rather  in  his  retired  family 
life  and  in  his  library,  his  laboratory,  and  his 
scientific  experiments.  His  statesmanship  has 
always  had  something,  of  the  quality  of  absent- 
mindedness,  as  if  public  affairs — although  it  was 
easy  through  the  sheer  superiority  of  his  mind  to 
transact  them — were  not  especially  to  his  taste. 

,  ,       There  has  been  much  turbulence  and 

Russia  s  .  .1^  L'     ^    ^  1     . 

Domestic  commotiou  m  Kussia  ot  late,  that 
Unrest.  ^i-^gt  not  be  regarded  as  pointing  in 
any  probable  manner  toward  a  revolutionary 
movement, — although  for  a  time  the  Czar  was 
undoubtedlv  in  the  most  acute  condition  of  terror 
on  account  of  supposed  plots  against  his  life.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  evidently  has  much  to  learn  ; 
and  as  his  intentions  seem  to  be  entirely  good,  it 
is  to  be  believed  that  the  ex^xiriences  of  tlie  past 
two  or  tiiree  months  will  have  been  of  great  prac- 
tical benefit  to  liim.  He  had  sanctioned  certain 
reactionary  and  arbitrary  measures  which  had 
taken  awav  from  the  students  of  the  universities, 
among  other  things,  their  former  privileges  of 
holding  assemblies  and  mass- meetings.  The 
students  protested  against  these  new  rules  and 
assem])led  in  disregard  of  them.  They  also  made 
noisy  and  open  demonstrations  in  the  streets, 
none  of  which  had  any  important  or  serious 
political  character.  Nevertheless,  the  brutal  Cos- 
sack troops  were  allowed  to  disperse  the  student 
crowds  with  brutalities  that  resulted  in  numerous 
deaths.  Furthermore,  hundreds  of  students  were 
dismissed  from  the  universities  ;  and  bv  methods 
wiiolly  in  disregard  of  the  usual  rules  of  military 
service,  many  of  these  were  (compelled  to  go  into 
the  army  and  to  proceed  to  the  scc^ne  of  disturb- 
ance in  Manchuria  and  the  Fai*  East.  The  work- 
ingmen  of  St.  Petersburg  and  other  cities  sym- 
pathized with  the  students,  and  the  Czar  found 
that  his  own  action  in  these  mattei-s — which  it 
seems  had  been  taken  without  consulting  his 
ministers — had  stirred  up  a  terrible  commotion. 

The  ministers  liave  since  taken  it 
^^^TaJken!^'^  upon  themselves  to  express  their  dis- 
approval of  the  Czar's  decrees,  and 
have  induced  him  to  revoke  or  modifv  them.  This 
is  a  new  step  in  Russian  government,  and  it  forms 
a  precedent  which  it  is  believed  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  forgotten.  The  former  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  died  of  a  wound  said 
to  have  been  inflicted  by  a  student,  and  there 
has  now  been  appointed  to  that  important  office 
a  new  minister,  General  Vannovsky,  to  whom  it 
is  said  there  has  been  accorded  the  authority  to 
proceed  for  two  years  without  interference  in  re- 
organizing the  educational  system  and  work  of 


the  empire.  Inasmuch  as  Vannovsky  is  mU 
known  to  be  an  educational  reformer,  and  jn 
general  sympathy  with  the  students  (hundrediuof 
whom  he  has  proceeded  at  once  to  liberate  icbm 
tiie  prisons),  hopes  are  entertained  that  his  ad- 
ministration will  be  productive  of  great  progreai 
In  our  *' Leading  Articles  of  the  Month*' will 
be  found  a  useful  sum  mar  v  of  an  article  con- 
tributed  by  Prince  Kropotkin,  the  well-known 
Russian  exile  and  agitator,  to  a  recent  number  of 
the  Outlook,  dealing  with  this  student  situation. 

-     ,  ,       It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  in  spite 

Russia  s  .     ,  .         ,^ .  -     '^ 

Popular  of  these  occasional  instances  of  gov- 
Progress.  <»,.jiniental  reaction  and  popular  fer- 
ment in  Russia,  the  g<'neral  trend  is  inevitaUj 
progressive.  There  can  be  no  popular  represent- 
ative system  of  government  well  worth  the  hav- 
ing in  any  country  where  thei'e  does  not  exist  a 
large  body  of  individual  citizens  capable  of  gov- 
erning well  their  local  communities  and  of  send- 
ing well -qualified  representatives  to  provincial 
assemblies  and  national  councils.  In  due  time 
the  plain  Russian  citizenship  will  have  acquired 
sufficient  education,  pro}>erty,  and  modern  views 
to  assert  itself  through  a  public  opinion  that  will 
be  too  strong  to  be  disregarded.  The  abolition 
of  serfdom  in  Russia  is  a  fact  of  recent  history. 
There  has  been  great  progress  in  education  ;  and 
the  general  industrial  advancement  of  Russia  is 
also  i)roc(ieding  at  a  notable  pace.  If  the  Czar  is 
wise,  Russian  institutions  will  be  gradually  liber- 
alized from  time  to  time,  and  violent  revolution- 
ary outbreaks  will  be  avoided.  But  in  any  case 
Russian  absolutism  is  a  temporary  system,  and  it 
must  henceforth  justify  itself  from  year  to  year 
by  showing  great  care  to  have  it  seem  that  the 
foremost  object  of  the  government  is  the  main- 
tenance of  just  laws  and  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare. 

„     .     .         The  Russians  know  full  well  that  they 

Russia,  Japan,  .  .  .  .      .  j  •        .  • 

and         have  nothing  to  gain  m  any  direction 
Eastern  Asia.  ^^  ^^le  present  time  by  foreign  war. 

Their  ])opulation  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it  is 
moving  in  great  volume  from  the  more  thickly 
s(Utled  parts  to  tluj  new  agricultural  regions  that 
are  undergoing  development  in  Siberia.  This 
movement  is  analogous  in  many  ways  to  the 
settlement  of  our  own  great  West  during  the 
tweniv  vears  after  the  Civil  War.  Furthermore, 
it  is  just  as  inevitable  that  Russia  should  obtain 
and  kee])  convenient  access  to  good  seaports  on 
the  Pacilic  Ocean  as  that  we  ourselves  should 
have  made  our  wav  overland  to  San  Francisco  SB 
a  natural  and  necessary  goal.  As  we  rMATlced 
last  month,  the  Chinese  ]>rovince  of  .M||riibHriA 
wedges  its  way  upward  into  Russian  Sibitti^i&  a 
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PH.— B^m  the  Chronicle  (Chlcaaol. 


iiiaiuier  that  practically  compels  Russia  to  use  it 
for  its  transcontiiieiital  railway  purposes.  We 
]ni!)lisli  elsewiiere  an  iiistruclive  article  from  Mr. 
t.'liarles  Johnston  on  the  position  of  Russia,  and 
wu  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  Mr. 
Johnston's  conclusions.  Tlie  position  of  Japan, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  is  not  hard  to  understand, 
and  it  awakens  a  good  deal  of  instinctive  sym- 
pailiy.  Through  !ong  periods  of  history,  the 
relationship  between  Japan  and  Korea  lias  been 
that  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Altiiough  Korea 
had  come  to  be  tributary  to  the  Government  of 
<.'hina,  its  racial  and  popular  affiliations  were  with 
Jajian.  The  beautiful  and  artistic  character  of 
the  Japanese  civilization  was,  indeed,  originally 
derived  from  Korea  as  the  Mother-land  ;  and  it 
(ifTends  the  sensibilities  of  the  Japanese  probably 
as  keenly  to  think  of  the  Russians  as  permanently 
anncxiiig  Korea  as  it  would  oflfend  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
!ind  Australia  to  have  the  British  Islands  pass 
under  the  dominion  of  invading  hordes  of  yellow- 
skinned  men  a  hundred  years  hence,  if  the  tide 
.-hould  turn  back  and  Asia  should  subjugate 
Knrope.  Yet  even  Korea,  in  our  judgnient, 
must  sooner  or  later  follow  the  fate  of  Manchuria 
iinii  become  a  jiart  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Japan-!  '^'"^  Japanese  dream  of  overflowing 
iiauiai  to  the  mainland  and  colonizing  Koi-ea 
""''""■  ami  Manchuria  will  have  to  be  given 
up  in  so  far  as  any  political  aspirations  are  con- 
nected with  it.  There  may  be  much  future  mi- 
gration from  the  Japanese  Archipelago  to  t)ic 
mainland  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  European  emi- 
gration to  America,  it  cannot  carry  with  it  the 
political  authority  of  the  home  country,      Eng- 


land has  always  been  stronger  for  having  lost 
her  possessions  across  the  Channel.  Japan  would 
only  be  the  more  vulnerable  tor  any  extensive 
footing  on  the  coast-line  of  the  Asiatic  Conti- 
nent. Her  island  harbors  are  ample,  and  she 
can  support  a  greatly  increased  population,  and 
develop  into  a  naval  and  commercial  state  hav- 
ing many  of  the  advantages  of  isolation  that 
England  possesses.  Furthermore,  tliere  is  a  ptos- 
sible  field  for  her  future  activity  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  iu 
future  exchanges  and  transfers  the  Japanese — 
liaving  acquired  Formosa  after  their  war  with 
China  several  years  ago — should  also  make  other 
acquisitions,  with  a  view  to  colonization  and  com- 
mercial development.  If  the  circumstances  of 
our  controversy  with  Spain  regarding  Cuba  had 
been  somewhat  different,  we  should  not  have  be- 
come involved  in  the  Philippines,  and  we  should 
perhaps  have  been  willing  enough  to  see  the  Jap- 
anese carry  out  their  half-formed  though  carefully 
suppressed  plans  of  ISfl.'i  and  1896,  to  become 
Spain's  successor  and  undertake  the  task  of  gov- 
erning and  developing  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago. Our  own  position  there  has  now  cost  us 
so  much  that  probably  the  American  people 
would  not  readily  relinquish  it.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  present  thought  of  a  Japanese  rigimt 
in  that  particular  archipelago.  Meanwhile,  al- 
tliough  Japan's  average  of  population  density  ia 
BO  high,  it  must  be  remembered  that  her  great 
northern  island  is  comparatively  undeveloped. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  census  taken 
last  month,  bad  a  population  of  44,000,000  on 
an  area  of  about  121, 000  square  miles.  By  wayof 
comparison,  Japan  now  has  a  population  of  about 
4,>, 000,000  on  an  area  of  148,000  square  miles. 
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APossibit  WarOuv  readers  vvill  fiiiil  interesting  ma- 
japaTana  t^"^'  "'  ^''"-  MoTi-ni's  (iiticli;  oil  tllfi 
Rataia.  Japanese  navy,  as  well  as  in  Mr. 
Jolinstun's  on  Russia's  military  j)usition.  In  ait 
imniedialw  iiaval  conflict  of!  itie  .Siberian  or  Chi- 
nese coast,  Jaj)an  miglii,  indeiid  l>e  vic^torions  over 
Uiissia.  Botli  navies  arc  higlily  efficient,  sliip 
for  ship,  in  llieir  etpiipmunt,  ami  in  the  discipline 
am)  quality  of  tijeir  officers  and  ttieu,  hut  Japan 
at  present  lias  moi'c  ships  in  that  region  tl)an  has 
Russia.  Hut,  on  the  other  liand,  die  Russians 
have  more  men  already  in  Manchnna  than  Japan 
could  very  well  send  lo  the  iiiaitdiind  ;  and  Rus- 
:iily  brinn  half  a  million  mole  if  they 
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The  I'owers,  in  their  almost  inter- 
iniitmnHy  lujuable  negotiations  at  I'eking,  had 
Queation.  bt.g,in  last,  month  to  enter  upon  the 
practical  business  of  putting  in  their  <daims  for 
indemnity.  The  plan  of  (Jermany  aiul  soi:ie 
other  Powers  tiirneii  out  to  l)o  not  so  nuicli  to 
collect  from  China  for  ilaniagi^s  actually  visiled 
upon  the  peraonal  piiiperty  ()f  tic-i'miin  suhjeeis 
in  the  Boxer  uprising,  a.«  to  charge  against  (.'hina 
the  whole  military  bill  for  the  expeditionary 
movement.  Russia's  position  is  dilTcrent  from 
that  iif  any  of  tlie  other  countries,  ina.^mueh  as 
the  Russians,  in  the  railway  interests  and  other- 


wise, doubtless  exijerienced  very  heavy  losses. 
The  constant  advice  of  tlie  United  States  has  been 
that  China  should  be  asked  to  pay  a  round  sum 
not  lo  exceed  perhaps  *150,0U0;0OO  or  *2O0,- 
000,000,  which  sum  could  be  afterward  appor- 
tioned among  the  claimants  by  arbitration  or 
negotiation.  Tiie  whole  world  has  begun  to  take 
the  view  of  the  Cnited  States  tliat  it  is  high  tirae 
that  the  European  armies  should  i-etire  from 
('hina  and  aliow  that  country  to  resume  geueral 
administration  of  its  own  affairs  and  set  iu  mo- 
tion again  tlie  wheels  of  industry  and  commerce. 

„  Sagasta's  new  Liberal  government  of 

at  iiie  Sjiiiin  has  taken  strict  measures  to 
Spanish  Helm,  jj^j^]  [.(.[igionB  associations  to  the  terms 
of  the  concordat  with  the  Vatican,  which  had 
come  to  be  widely  disi'egarded.  Tlie  well-known 
Liberal  Democrat  Morel  is  in  Sagasta's  cabinet 


the  Chinese  Government  at  the  last  moment  to 
refuse  to  give  its  signature  to  the  secret  treaty 
that  hail  been  prepared  at  Si.  Petersburg,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Russia  was  to  lie  accorded  certain 
rights  of  occupation  and  other  importuul  privi- 
leges in  China's  territoiy  north  of  tlie  Amur 
River.  Russia  subsequently  yielded  at  various 
points,  and  thus  allowed  others  to  claim  a  diplo- 
matic victory.  The  Chinese  Em|»eror  seemed  to 
Lave  aiisertcJ  himself ;  the  Japanese  were  given 
a  good  excuse  for  withdrawing  tliixsats  that  might 
have  embarked  them  in  an  unavailing  war; 
England  saved  some  shreds  of  pii'Stigo  and 
anii'itr  propre  at  a  moment  when  she  was  aclually 
powerless  to  lift  a  finger  ;  and  Germany,  as  usual, 
made  diligent  use  of  all  phases  of  the  dispute  to 
ailvance  her  own  interests  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  she  has  never  had  the  slightest  excuse  for 
any  intermeddling  at  all.  Yet  Russia  stays  in  Man- 
churia, treaty  or  no  treaty,  and  it  is  not  ro  be  sup- 


as  Homo  Secretary.  MonteroRiosand  Canalejas. 
both  very  prominent  Liberals,  declined  to  go  into 
the  cabinet,  but  promised  support  in  the  Cortes. 
The  Duke  of  Veragua  accepted  the  Ministry  of 
Mariue.  Don  Valenano  Weyler  himself  agreed 
to  take  tlie  War  portfolio.  "VVeyler  has  been 
forgiven  by  his  old  enemies  and  has  come  to  hold 
a  great  jHisiiion  in  Spain,  being  courted  by  all 
parties  and  factions.  The  other  members  of  the 
new  cabinet  are  not  so  well  known  outaide  of 
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Spain,  but  they  are  aaid  to  lie  younger  nieu,  of 
energy  and  progressive  views.  Sagasta  has  many 
important  reforms  in  his  programmo,  but  it  re- 
niaina  to  )m  seen  liow  mncii  success  lie  may  have 
in  carrying  them  out.  It  is  next  year  that  the 
regency  will  end  and  the  young  Alplionso  come 
to  the  throne.  Sagasta  hopes  to  pave  the  way 
for  his  coronation  under  auspicious  circumstances. 
()n  April  1.5  it  was  reported  that  troops  had  been 
sent  to  northeastern  Spain,  in  the  Pyrenees  dis- 
trict, to  check  a  rising  of  Carlist  bands  which 
[liveatencd  an  incipient,  new  Carlist  insuri'ection. 
This  movement  has  probably  been  provoked  by 
the  attitude  of  the  new  government  toward  the 
religious  orders. 

Sensational  rumors  last  month  referred 
ContfncKi     '■'-'  pl*"*  fo'"  "■  "•'w  triple  alliance  to  in- 

cKuie  France,  Russia,  and  Italy.  The 
report  was  emphatically  contradicted  from  various 
high  quarters,  and  it  is  declared  that  the  Drei- 
bund  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  will  cer- 
tainly be  renewed.  It  is  doubtless  true,  how- 
ever,' that  Italy  will  have  carefvil  regai-d  to  the 
importance  of  her  commerce  anil  good  relations 
witij  France.  Uermany  is  undergoing  a  period 
of  trade  depression  which  is  not  helped  by  the 
peculiar  and  vacillating  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment as  i-espccls  its  commetcip.l,  colonial,  and 
foreign  policies.  Tliei-e  is  no  great  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  German  press  and  public  to  hide 
dissatisfaction  with  much  of  the  recent  conduct 
and  speech  of  the  Emperor  William,  who  has 
been  acting  as  if  he  had  lost  conlideuce  in  the 
loyally  of  the  German  people  and  were  anticipat- 
ing a  i-evolution  which  might  require  him  to  u:ie 
I iie  army  to  put  down  the  citizens,  Germany's 
heavy  e.Yi>endttures  in  the  Chinese  campaign  and 
111   navy-building  reqnii-e  a  new  loan,  probably 


•200,000,000  marks.  Consul- General  Mason  de- 
ciai-es  that  aside  from  certain  local  conditions,  the 
most  important  and  ominous  element  in  the  Ger- 
man industrial  depression  ia  the  new  and  large 
rdle  that  has  been  assumed  by  the  United  States 
as  a  source  of  coal  and  metals.  He  shows  that 
Germany  is  quite  certain  to  demand  increasing 
qitantities  of  coal  from  the  United  States. 

French  '^nc  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in 
fw'wa'anii  ^''^  dispatclies  last  month  was  the 
ptae:  visit  of  President  Loubet  to  one  of 
the  new  submarine  boats  of  the  French  navy,  in 
which  he  consented  to  make  a  brief  voyage  some 
fathoms  below  the  surface.  The  French  are  ex- 
ultant over  their  success  in  this  branch  of  naval 
construction,  but  the  English  attitude  toward  it 
all  is  one  of  amusement  and  mild  contempt.  The 
French  are  going  steadily  on  with  the  naval  pro- 
gramme adopt«d  several  yeai-s  ago,  which  will 
not  be  completed  until  1907.  Eight  more  of  the 
submarine  boats  are  to  be  built  this  year,  and 
twentv-six  are  included  in  the  total  programme. 
The  French  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  plan  of  utilizing  the  water-power  in  the 
French  Alpine  district  with  a  view  to  electrical 
transmission,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  to 
meet  the  situation  caused  by  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  coal.  Before  the  adjournment  for 
the  Easter  holidays  the  Associations  bill,  already 
fully  described  in  this  magazine,  was  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  liad  been  fully  ac- 
cepted. The  debate  will  now  be  taken  up  and 
will  last  for  weeks  in  the  Senate.  The  vote  in 
the  Chamber  was  303  to  220.  The  dock  labor 
strike  at  Marseilles  which  had  been  so  persistent, 
and  ]iad  attracted  so  much  attention,  was  evi- 
dently destined  to  fail  ;  and  most  of  the  laborara 
returned  to  work  about  April  1. 


M.  Zatinrddli.  Prei 


M.  GiolitCI,  Mini 
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(FVnra  March  is  to  April  17,  I 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

Mnrch  !9. — GovHrnor  Odell,  of  New  York,  signs  the 
bill  repealing  the  act  ol   18U5  which  gave  ezlraonli- 

nary  privileges  to  the  Kamapo  Water  Company 

President  McKinley  appoints  Frederick  E,  Coyne  post- 
master  of  Chicago. 

March  23.— AguinHlrto,  chief  of  the  Philippine  insur- 
gents, is  captured  by  Gen.  Frederick  Funston  and  a 
party  of  native  Hcoabs  in  the  province  of  IsnbelH.  \Mtan. 
. . .  .Attorney-General  Griggs  teiidem  his  n-signatioa  to 
President  McKinley,  to  take  effect  on  March  31. 

March  *J5. — President  McKinley  appointn  Frederick 
J.  Alien,  of  New  York,  Commisttioiier  of  Patents,  to 
succeed  Coniinissioner  C.  H.  Duell,  resigneii,  and  W.  A. 
Rodenberg.  of  Illinois,  Civil  Service  Coninit^ioner. 

March  38. — The  Nebraska  Legislature  elects  Joseph 
H.  Millard  |Rep.)  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
long  term  and  Gov.  Charles  H.  Dietrich  (Rep.)  for  the 
nhort  term. 

March  30.  —President  McKinley  appoints  Gen.  Fred- 
erick Funston  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  capturing  Aguinsldo  ; 
he  succeeds  Gen.  Loyd  Wheaton.  who  is  promoted  to 
be  major-general,  to  succeed  General  Miles,  who 
recently  became  lieutenant-general;  Col.  Jacob  H. 
Smith.  Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry,  is  pro- 
moted to  Iw  brigailier-general President  McKinley 

appoints  delegates  to  the  Pan-Aniericiin  Congress  and 
meuiliera  of  the  St.  Louis  Ex;>oaition  Commission  (see 
ingeSaO). 

April  1. — Tom  L.  Johnson  (Deni.)  is  elected  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  John  Hinkle  (l)em.)  is  elected  mayor 
of  Columbus ;  and  Mayor  Jones,  of  Tiitedo.  is  reelected. 

Alfred  Zayas  is  chosen  mayor  of  Ilavaiiii.  Cuba,  by 

a  vote  of  13  to  10  in  the  City  Council ;  (ieneral  Wooil  re- 
fuses to  confirm  the  election — The  month  of  April  be- 
gins with  no  cases  of  yellow  fever  known  in  llavuna. 

Colonel  Gonuiles.  Ilie  insurgent  governor  of  Mii- 

nilft,  surrenders  to  the  American  forces  with  II  officers 
and  44  men. 

April  3.— The  War  I}op.irtment  at  Wnshin(-ton  is  in- 


formeil  that  Agninaldo  has  taken  the  oath  of  all^nnce 

to  the  United    States Mayor   Carter   H.   Harrison 

(Dem.),  of  Chicago,  is  rei^lected  by  80,000  plurality 

Bolla'Wells<Dem.l  is  elected  mayor  of  St.  Louis  by» 
plurality  of  about  10,000. 

April  4.— The  New  York  legislature  posses  the  New 
York  City  charter-revision  bill. 

April  9.— President  McKinley  appolntB  Philander  C. 
Knoz,  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney-General,  to  succeed 
John  W.  Griggs,  resigned. 

April  8. — f  jlewellyn  Powers  (Rep.)  is  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  Fourth  Maine  District  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  succeed  Charles  A.  Boutelle,  resigned. 

April  !■. — The  first  coaling-station  to  be  established  by 
the  United  States  on  foreign  soil  is  completed  by  the 
Navy  Department  In  Mexico. 

April  II.— Martin  Delgado,  a  former  Filipino  Insur- 
gent leader  in  Hollo,   is  appointed  governor  of  that 

April  IS. — The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention,  by 
a  vo(«  of  18  to  10,  declares  itself  opposed  to  the  terms  of 

the   Piatt   amendment Secretary    Gage    purchases 

*l, 600,000  shorHenn  4-per-cent.  bonds. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT- FOREIGN. 

March  19. —It  is  announceil  that  more  than  TOO  persons 
were  arrest«d  in  connection  witii  the  Russian  studcnta' 

March  -^.— Sir  A.  P.  Palmer  is  made  Britlsli  oom- 
mander-in -chief  in  India The  British  Ronae  of  Com- 
mons tuisses  to  second  reading  the  bill  prohiMtfug  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  to  [)ersoiiH  under  sixteen  yean  of 
age. 

March  SI.— The  German  Reichstag  passes  the  third 
reading  of  the  estimaresand  adjourns  until  April  IG. 
—  The  revolutionary  agitation  in  Russia  contlnoes. 

March  jt!.- Forty- Hve  Russi]iii  authors  sign  a  protest 
against  the  brutality  and  ferocity  with  whiolltlwptdloe 
attacked  the crond  in  St.  Pete rst>urg  on  Sunday,  M«rch 
~      .Thelmlian  mines  bill  passes  the  Viceroy's  Lcgl*- 


leil. 
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Miirch  S3, —The  Kussian  cabinet  decides  to  refrain 
for  the  present  from  applying  the  law  for  drafting 
recalcitrant  studeiitH  Into  the  army,  Rud  to  revise  the 

iiiiiverKity  .staruteH A    circular  by  General  Andr€ 

prohibils  the  i<ale  of  iilcoholic  drinks  in  French  colonial 
barrack  a  and  en  nips. 

MH.ri:li  '24.  —A  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Czar  of  Htis- 

Murch  'Si. — M,  Bourgeois  in  the  French  Chainl)er  of 
Dt'pttt  its  attacks  the  education  given  by  religious  orders. 

March  *Jt. — Ijord  Curzon  urges  the  maititenauce  of  a 
larger  army  In  India. 

March  as.— lliB  German  chancellor  announces  in  the 
Prn>«inn  Diet  that  a  bill  to  increase  duties  on  agricul- 
tiiriil  prod uc IS  will  be  furthered  by  the  government 


(ChoBen  Senator  [or  the  sliort.  term.) 


April  4.— The  civil  list  for  the  British  royal  house- 
hold amounts  to  £470,000.  an  increase  of  £BT,OUO  over 
the  sum  allowed  to  Queen  Victoria. 

April  6.— Adjutant-General  P.  S.  Vannovsky  Is  ap- 
pointed Russian  minister  of  public  education,  to-snc- 
ceeil  M.  BogoMpoff,  who  was  assassinated  by  Pet«r 
Korpovich  —  Members  of  a  Macedonian  revolutionary 
committee  are  arrested  In  Soda. 

April  8. — Anti-clerical  outbreaks  are  reported  in  sev- 
eral Spanish  cities The  police  of  KharkolT,  Uuasia, 

make  many  arrests  of  disorderly  students. 

April  10. — As  a  result  of  the  assumption  of  the  pro- 
visional presidency  of  Venezuela  by  General  Castro,  a 
new  cabinet  is  announced. 

April  14.— The  Russian   Government  orders  the  re- 


Emperor  William  of  Germany,  in  addressing  a  regiment 

of  tlic  army  in  Berlin,  hints  at  a  revolutionary  uprising. 

March  29. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a 
vote  lit  ^O^  to  230.  passes  the  law  of  associations  bill. 

and  adjourns  to  May  14 Elections  to  the  first  federal 

parliament  take  place  In  Australia. 

April  1. — It  is  reported  in  St.  Petersburg  that  Count 
Leo  Tolsloy  has  been  banished  from  Russia. 

April  3. — The  London  County  Council  decides  to  buy 
225  acres  of  laud,  on  which  to  build  workingrnen's 
houses,  at  a  ciist  of  fT.SOO-OOO  ;  it  is  proposed  to  erect 

cottages  to  accommodate  43,000  persons The  British 

Parliament  adjourns  for  the  F,ast*r  recess Prince 

George  of  Greece  dismisses  the  foreign  minister  of 
Crete. 

April  3.— The  new  German  loan  of  300,000,000  marks 

is  largely  oversubscribed In  the  Danish  elections  the 

government  suffers  an  overwhelming  defeat. 


sumption  of  lectures  In  high  schools The  Korean 

Government  proclaims  the  death  penalty  for  opium- 
smoking. 

April  15.— Several  Russian  cities  are  in  a.  state  of 
siege,  Cossacks  patrolling  the  streets,  and  publicassem- 
blages  being  forbidden. 

tNTSRNATtONAL  RELATIONS. 

March  23.— The  United  States  Government,  through 
Secretary  Hay,  mokes  payment  to  S|>ain  for  the  islands 
of  Cagayan  and  Cibutu,  and  ratiflcatious  of  the  treaty 
of  cession  are  exchanged  at  Washington. 

Mareh  2S.— President  McKinley  issues  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  acquisition  by  purchase  from  Spain  ot 
the  Islands  of  Cibutu  and  Cagayan The  British  Gov- 
ernment's not«  setting  forth  objections  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Hay-Pauncefot«  treaty  Is  made  pub- 
lic at  Washington. 
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Match  37. — It  is  annouDc^d  to  the  NewtouDdland  gov- 
emmeDt  that  a  modiut  vlvendl  respecting  the  Frencli 
shore  lobster  inclustry  hag  been  concluded  between 
Great  BritaiQ  aiid  Fmnce,  to  be  io  force  till  December 
80, 1801. 

M«rch39.— The  lower  "house  ot  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
tag adopts  II  resolution  favoring  the  modiflcation  of  the 
copyright  rules  with  various  countries,  having  particu- 
larly Id  view  a  inodlficBtlon  of  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States  for  the  proCectiou  of  musical  works. 

March  30. — For  purposes  of  consultatioii  regarding 
the  situation  iji  Venesuela,  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  recalls  United  States  Minister  Looniia 
from  Caracas. 


draw  her  troops  from  Manchuria  when  normal  condi- 
tions are  restored. 

April  9. — The  YangCse  viceroyx  present  laemorial  to 
the  throne,  urging  radical  reforms  in  the  Chinese  Gov- 


April  10. — Japan  accepts  Russia's  assurances  regard- 
ing Manchuria. 

April  13. — The  United  States  Government  proposes  to 
the  other  powers  that  the  Chinese  indemnity  be  rednoed 
oue-bal[. 


Aprils. — The  Spanish  cabinet  council  approves  o(  a 
treatyof  peace  and  friendship  ijetween  the  United  States 
and  Spain. 

April  5. — It  is  announced  that  diplomatic  relations 
will  be  resumed  between  Venciiuela  and  France. 

April  9.— The  special  embassy  to  announce  King  Ed- 
ward's succession  to  the  throne  is  received  by  the  Ger- 
man Emperor. 

April  10,— President  I^oubel  of  France  receives  adeco- 
ration  from  the  King  of  Italy. 

April  11. — It  is  announced  that  nn  order  of  the  British 
Government  excludes  American  beet  from  ai'iny  con- 
April  19.— Negotiations  in  London  for  the  abr<^ation 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  are  snid  to  have  reached 
only  a  tentative  stage Attorney-General  KnoK  is  di- 
rected to  investigate  the  question  of  mule  shipments  to 
South  Africa  from  Xew  Orleans. 

April  18. — In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Xew 
Orleans,  the  injunction  suit  brought  liy  Boer  representa- 
tives to  prevent  the  shipment  of  mules  and  hoi-ses  out 
of  New  Orleans  to  the  British  army  in  South  Africa  is 

dlsmlsBed  on  the  ground  of  no  Jurisdiction Fnimal 

notice  is  given  to  all  the  participating  powers  that  the 
permanent  arbitration  court  has  been  constitutetl. 

April  14. ^Unusual  honors  are  paid  to  the  German 
Crown  Prince,  who  is  the  guest  cf  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

March  20, — General  Bailloud  leaves  Peking  to  Inquire 

into  the  conduct  of  the  French  troops  at  Tientsin 

Count  von  Waldersee  arrives  at  Tientsin  In  order  to 
arrange  matters  between  the  Hussiausaud  the  British. 

March  21.— The  dispute  aimut  the  land  at  Tientsin 
between  Russia  and  Britain  is  arran)2;cd  between  the 
two  governments. 

March  33.— Count  I.amsiiorff  agrees  lo  submit  the 
dispute  at  Tientsin  to  the  arbitration  of  (.'omit  vuu 
Waldersee. 

March  25.~The  French  rcKimeut  at  Tii-nlain  is 
changed. 

April  3. — Russia  replies  to  Japan's  protest  regardiiif; 
the  Manchuria  convention,  saying  that  terms  will  be 
discussed  with  China  after  their  acceptance. 

April  y It  is  announced  that  China  lias  formally  no- 
tified Russia  that,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  powers, 
■he  is  notable  to  sign  the  Manchuria  convention. 

April  5.— Russia  again  declares  her  purpose  towith- 


April  16. — The  Chinese  court  replies  to  the  reooiB- 
mendalions  of  Japan  that  the  Emperor  of  Chliut  BM^ 

not  return  to  Peking  until  the  country's  guestilear*. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

March  19.— The  two  n>en  tried  by  court-uuutW  Is 
connection  with  the  wrecking  of  a  train  are  Aot  -ak 
De  Aar  hy  order  of  General  Kitchener. 

March  23. — The  Boers  capture  a  supply-traln  BMF 


;i^ 
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Mnrch  25.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  that  Bablngton's 
force  Ht(ack«l  Delarey  and  captured  his  rear-guard  aod 
tu-veral  guns..  ..Geaeml  Freoch  defeats  the  Boers  near 
Vrylieid,  and  captures  guns,  riBes,  cattle,  sheep,  and 

wagons Tbomeycroft'a    colamn    captures    cattle, 

hor^s,  iind  sheep  from  the  Boera  near  Dewetsdorp. 

March  37.— There  is  ft  running  Bght  for  twenty  miles 
l>ecween  tlie  Boers  of  Fourie's  commando  and  the  Brit- 
ish under  General  Bruce  Hamilton. 

Miirch  'J8.— The  Boers  derail  a  train  on  the  Wllge 
River. 

March  30. — The  Boer  commandant  Prinsloo,  with  a 
convoy  of  2S  wagons,  is  captured  at  Standarton,  and 
Commimilaiit  Engelbrecht  surrenders  to  the  British. 

April  I.— TOO  Boer  prisoners  arrive  at  Lisbon  in 
charge  of  Portuguese  troops, 

April  8.— The  British  authorities  at  Cape  Colony  is- 
sue a  warning  that  after  April  13  rebels  will  be  tried 
under  tlie  old  common  law,  which  prescribed  the  death 
penalty. 

April  9. — General  Kitchener  reports  the  British  occu- 
pation of  Pietersburg  and  the  capture  by  the  Boers  of 
75  men  of  che  Fifth  Infantry  and  Imperial  Yeomanry. 

Apri  110. —General  Botha  renews  peace  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 


March  30.— The  Dufae  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
York  are  received  at  Gibraltar   with  expressions   of 

loyalty. 


(United  States  Minister  to  YeneiaelB,  recalled  by  onr  State 
Department,  in  April,  to  confer  r«»rdInB  the  atUtade  of 
the  Castro  BOTemment.) 

March  21.  —  The  National  Antarctic  Expedition's 
steamer  IHscuvery  is  launched  at  Dundee The  Latin- 
American  Scientific  Congress  opens  at  Montevideo. 

March  35.- A  tornado  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  kills  18 
persons  and  diunages  property  to  the  amount  of  C2SC^- 


March  26.- The  action  for  libel  brought  by  Mr.  Arthnr 
Chamberlain  against  the  London  Leader  and  Star 
papers  ends  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  at  £900,000 

damages. 
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March  2T.— Princeton  wina  the  annual  debate  with 
Yale. 

March  29.— At  a  ineetitig  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  L'iiit«il  Mine  Workers  of  the  anthracite  districta 
at  WilketibHrre.  Pa.,  it  waa  dveided  that-  the  miners  shall 
continue  at  work,  the  recognition  of  the  union  by  the 
operators  being  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

March  30.— Oxford  wins  the  university  boat-race  over 

Cambridge  liy  half  a  length George  F,  Baer  succeeds 

Joseph  F,  Harris  as  president  of  the  Heading  Kailn-ay 

April  1.— Thirty  thousand  iron-workers  in  Scotland 
go  on  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day, 

April !(.— The  au|ierstructure  of  the  Unit*d  States  col- 
lier Mcrrimai--  in  the  entrance  to  the  liartorof  Santiaj;o 
de  Cuba  is  successfully  blown  up. 

April  10,— The  Loiidon  Stock  Kxchange  uuiiounces  a 
75-pei-cent.  dividend. 

April  17. — A  conference  of  the  offii.'ials  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  titeel  Workers  con- 
siders the  proposed  extension  of  tlie  strike  In  the 
MoKeesport,  Pa,,  steel  works  to  other  plauts  of  the 
u  Sheet  Steel  Compuuy. 


April  4. — Gen.  George  T.  Anderson,  Confederate  IjrI- 
gade  c()n]mander  and  veleran  at  ihe  Mexican  "Wax,  77. 

April 6.-Kx.Prfniier  StoilolT,  of  Bulgaria,  50.... Ex- 
Senator  Worth,  of  West  Virginia,  Ull. 

April  8.— George  Murray  Smith,  the  nell-known  Eng- 
lish publisher,  TO. 

April  10.— Dr.  Willinm'Jay  Yoni.ians,  one  of  the  found- 
ers uf  the  Po/>i(lnr  Science  .'M'liKMi/,  B3.. ,  .Rev.  Dr.  John 
Tlionias  DuSield,  of  Princeton,  X.  J.,  T8. 

April  12.- Aldace  F.  Walker,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
"    -  lilroad,  S9.... George  Q.  Camion, ot  the 


Much  30.— I>r,  William  F.  Channing,  of  Boston.  81. 
....Francois  Jules  Rdmoud  Got,  the  celebrated  French 
actor,  78....Hev,  Dr.  Arthur  EMwards,  editor  of  the 
Sorthv.'estem  Chrintlan  .^duocdtc,  86. ...Albert  Ives, 
the  oldest  banker  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  91, 

March  21. — Charles  P.  Clark,  formerly  president  of 

the  Kew  York,  N'ew  Haven  Si  Hartford  Railroad,  B4 

Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  A,  Muhlenberg,  a  well-known  Lu- 
theran clergyman,  B2 Gen.  William  H,  Wallace,  of 

South  Carolina,  74. 

March  24.- Charlotte  Mary  Yonge,  Ihe  Engiiah  story- 
writer,  TT Lorin  Blodgett,  statistician  and  economist, 

7S Ex-Justlce  Joseph   Bartholomew,  ot  the  North 

Dakota  Supreme  Court. ,.. Col,  E<lward  C,  James,  the 
New  York  criminal  lawyer,  81  —  Dr,  Ralph  J,  Hess,  of 
Now  York  City,  ST. 

March  27,— M,  Cazin,  the  French  lanilscape  painter, 
69 Virgilio  Tojetti,  the  artist,  52. 

March  38.— Gen.  Stewart  Van  Vliet,  U.aA.,  re- 
tired, 80. 

March  21),— James  Stephens,  the  Irish  Fenian  leader, 


April  1.— Sir  John  Staiuer,  the  British  organist  and 
composer,  tiO, 

April  3,— D'Oyly  Carte  (Richard  Doyle  McCarthy), 
theatrical  manager,  57. 


Mor 


I.  Chu 


April  14,— Sir  fMward  William  Watkin,  tlie  English 
r&ilway  director,  81. 

April  15.— Gen.  Alexander  C,  McClurg.  the  Chicago 

publisher,  65 Mgr.  James  McMahon,  of  the  Catholic 

University,  84. 

April  16.— Prof,  Henry  A,  Rowland,  the  distinguished 
physiclM, oC  the  Johns  Hopkins  L'nlverslty,  S2. ...Mnj. 
Joseph  Smith  llryce,  (lie  oldest  graduate  of  West  Point, 
93. ,,Rifv.nr.  Justin  D.'ivey  Fulton,  antl-CathoIlo  *gl- 
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THE   MONTH   IN   CARICATURE. 


THE  cartoons  of  the  month  deal  leas  with  domestic 
in»tt«r»  than  usual,  owing  to  the  lull  in  natioual 
political  activity  ;  it  is  n  rather  striking  instance  of  the 
cosmopolitan  view  of  the  modern  newspaper  reader  of 
to-day  that  a  selection  of  the  most  telling  satirical 
pictures,  made  largely  on  the  basis  of  their  intrinsic 
interest,  brings  together  subjects  taken  from  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  South  America,  the  Philippines,  Eng- 
land, Kussia,  China,  and  South  Africa.  American  ait 
well  as  European  carttwftists  are  still  hnding  their 
strongest  inspiration  from  the  complex  and  paradoxi- 
cal  phases^  of  the  international  occui>atiou  of  Peking, 
and  of  the  South  African  war,  and  especially  from  Rus- 
sia's inscrutable  course  in  the  matter  of  Manchuria. 

The  irony  of  the  Oriental  situation  seems  to  strike 
the  TeuMnicmind  with  particular  force,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  German,  Austrian,  or  Dutch  cartoon  pa- 
per that  does  not  contain  one  or  more  flings  at  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Allies,  or  the  many  ghastly  Incidents  of 
their  stay  in  China.  The  very  clever  cartoonist  o(  the 
Amatcrdamrncr  in  the  picture  below  shows  Russia 
hastily  decanipiug  from  the  concert  of  the  Powers  with 
Manchuria  on  his  shoulders,  while  Uncle  Sam  unavail- 
ingly  attempts  to  drive  the  wooden  Chinese  into  activ- 
ity,  Japan  runuing  to  the  rescue,  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  raise  a  cry  of  "Stop  thief  !"  and 
Sliss  France  looks  on  in  amused  neutrality.  Der  Floh, 
of  Vienna,  has  Russia  abducting  Manchuria,  China's 
daughter,  and  begging  Germany  to  assure  the  old  lady 
of  his  honorable  inl«ntio]is :  on  the  following  page  the 


Thb  RnasiAS  <lo  the  GermanI ;  "  r  saj-.  brother,  Juat  tell 
the  old  mother  (Clilna)  that  ahe  need  not  be  anxious :  1  tiball 
not  harm  her  daughter  ( Mancharia) ." 

From  Der  Floh  (Vienna). 

cartoonist  of  SebcI^pnUcr.  of  Zurich,  pictures  General 
Waldersee  as  inviting  the  Chinese  court,  in  the  shape 
of  a  defiant  cur,  to  return  to  the  kennel  of  Peking, 
which  is  equipped  with  a  noticeably  stout  dog  chain. 
K)adderadatnch  gives  Waldersee  tlie  uncanny  r61e  o( 
juggling  the  gory  heads  of  the  Chinese  ofilcials  exe- 
cuted to  satisfy  the  Powers,  while  John  Bull,  Uncle 
Sam,  and  Russia  hold  hampers  to  catch  any  ghastly  Itt- 
demiiity  that  may  fall  to  their  lot. 


inlngoft  with  Manchuria,— From  the  Arn^trdammcr. 
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ISC— Frr>in  A"i'fjc(Bpnl(cr  (Zurii 


!R  1 1 1— From  the  Tribune  {Mlnneapolia), 


"Me  DUsfBiiee,  but  you  klcep  babee.' 
From  the  HeraXA  (Boston). 


THE  MONTH  IN  CARICATURE. 


From  tlie  Wiirlil  (New  York!. 

These  cartoons  from  Frenth  nnd  Anierican   papers 
refer  xpecificiiH;  M  the  climh  between  the  English  hdiI 
Russians  at  Tientsin  over  the  miiway  Biding  which  had 
been  construct*^  for  the  use  of  tlie  atlies  on  territory 
claimed  by  RiiHsia.  marked  out  by  Knssia's  boundary 
posts,  and  flying  the  Russinn  flag.    The  matter  wanset- 
tletl  by  the  wlthdrnwal  ol  Great  Britain  from  the  dis- 
pute ;  the  iDternattoniil  interpretation  of  the  denoue-  how  it  ij>oks  to  a  fiiknchham. 
ment  in  shown  in  the  IV'ortd's  cartoon,  where  De  Wet         John  Uhlt,  Ito  Rusela  at  TlenUIn):  (1)  "Wet  oat  o(  here 
bas  such  a  firm  grip  on  the  British  lion's  tail  as  to  Ob;      before   l   count  tliree.    OmkI    (8)   Twol-Talie  tarel    13) 
■viously  hamper  aggressive  aetion  by  the  King  of  Beasts.      Thrbb  !-(1|  Oh,  k11  right  I   I'll  bo  myself  I  " 

This  situation  and  England's  unwonted  mildness  in  From  t<  JoumaHParls). 

the  face  of  provocation  otlered  before  the  eyes  of  the  .,  ,,.  ■       ,    x.  ..,^, 

whole  world  have  simply  been  nutw  for  the  Continental 
curicaturist,  who  has  not  had  many  opportunities  of 
flndlng  perfidious  Albion  in  a  mood  of  retraction. 
France's  delight  In  the  incident  is  well  shown  in  the 
cartoon  above  from  Le  Jiiumal,  gloating  over  this— to 
French  eycH— ignominious  backdown  on  the  part  o( 
doughty  John  Bull. 


UlEOLI  Sah:  'Tm  a  (.'liristla 
but.  IlkewiBe.  don't  furget.  Kent* 
for  nil  creatlon."-From  the  J!i<.r\ 


From  the  Journal  (HInneapolla). 
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n  the  Jiiiirnol  (Minneapolis). 

From  Iter  Wahrt,  Jntnh  (Berlin) 
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Fri.mtlicr"<juirer(PblladelpUlB).  tantalizino  the  kaOi.b. 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 

The  kaiiing  Amtjrk'Hii  topics  of  the  month  with  the 
CHrtooniBts  have  been  the  cuptui-e  at  Agiiinftldo,  the       Britain,  Gerninny,  and  France,  as  well,  have  decided 
irritation   caused  by  the   attituilB  of  Venezuela,  the      that  the  Venezuelan  courts  are  not  fit  tribunals  to  ad- 
Cuban  situation,  and  the  rather  picturesque  figure  of      judicata  cases  iu  which  foreigners  are  concerned. 
Sir.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  who  was  electi'd  Major  of  Cleve- 
land on  the  platform  of  three-cent  car  fares,  while  his 
brother  Albert  has  heeti  exciting  discussions  o(  rapid- 
transit  problems  in  New  York  City. 

The  In 'iiiircr's  portrayal  of  Venezuela's  deflnnt  attl- 
tu<le  toward  the  great  American  Eagle  in  the  trouble 
arising  over  the  controversies  of  the  asphalt  companies 
is  given  (nrtlier  point  hy  the  retnrn  of  Mr.  Looniis  and 
the  report  that  not  only  the  United  States,  but  Great 


tn  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  (Jolumbus  manlclpal  ownerHhlp 

«(  public  DtilUtei  was  the  ETeat  feature  of  thecampatgiu,. 

,  and  In  all  of  thoM  citlab  municipal  ownership  oandldktJM 

"i.iKELV  TO  BECOME  poptii,!*."  Were  swept  Into  oIQce  On  B  mlshty  wave  of  public  seBtltBMit. 

From  the  ly.iitd  (New  York).  From  the  Prmf  (ClnrinnBtl). 
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Aaor:  "I'll  promise  token 

it  worth  my  uliile."— From  tlie 


—From  the  Journal  (Mlnneapolto)' 


FoDHton'B  danhing  exploit  nnd  the  capture  of  Agufn- 

aldo,  whose  elusive  career  in  the  P^t  two  ye«rH  haa  industrious  "  Bart "  of  the  Minneapolla  J(»imal  Is  tak- 

providedgomuchfoodformernmentin  thenewBpaperB,  ■""""  i     .    ,     ■■:.       .      i    iL    ji  t         m\Z 

havn  hnen  ^rpedilv  Beized  on  hv  the  American  cartnotiiRt^  '"8  "P  ^""^  oudgeld  for  Funston  in  the  diKOBBloD  of  thB 
haTebeengreedi^  seized  on  by  the  American  cartooniate  officer's  fltness  to  take  such  •,  high  oommsDd  In 

In  a  time  of  dearth  of  picturesque  donieHtio  incidenta.  ,.  ,  ^  j      ,.      „  i^^^ 

«    ji       .  .1,  _„  u       i^  HIT'..  the  regular  array  as  BrigadieH3«ier«L    The  ■^•"»  «'- 

NeedlesHto  say,  there  has  been  no  alloy  in  Funston's  , ,„t  „, „„  n.,K.  ™  *»,.. -.  j^i_. 


glory  for  the  oommentiitor  iu  caricature,  and  the  press 


toonist  plclurea  Cuba  on  thia  page  as  riding  o 


g,ory  ror  tne  con>.nenu.Lur  ,-  .«r,.u.m  ■:,  - .m  ua«  press  machine  of  self-«oVBnimMit ;  a.  ponenedwlth 

general  y  has  been  quick  to  Bcout  the  idea  that  the  fear-  ,,■       ..  .  .*     i,  .  _i*i.  liTXTV  i  — 

£,  K«nL„  1.  not  iorHj  ot  .n,  „,,.,a  th.t  h«,  !».„  ",°J?°f  i^fr  ,  1T,???.::^^^S?kS.  ,?.2!.  ™ 

m8gmt«ItorM.„lmW.in4a»rl=gpl~'o'"ork.  Th,  •"litJo'Httii.Blt  Mwtflkiiomtoa»btejol.b«ln»r- 


-From  the  Jourruil  (Minneapolis).  From  the  Pkmur  Prtm  (St.  FmU). 


EDWARD   EVERETT  HALE.* 


BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


THE  twentieth  century  began  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  with  a  ceremony  so  pro- 
foundly religious,  and  so  entirely  democratic 
and  popular,  that  a  much-traveled,  critical,  sober- 
minded  Harvard  University  professor  who  care- 
fully studied  it  as  a  social  phenomenon  of  a 
unique  kind  afterward  described  it  as  the  most 
impressive  religious  ceremony  he  ever  had  wit- 
nessed— one  that  had  renewed  his  faith  in  religion 
and  in  democracv. 

The  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of  Boston  in 
1900  doing  what  was  done  in  Boston  in  1700, 
who  set  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  at  work 
arranging  for  the  service  at  the  State  House, 
who  afterward  was  selected  inevitably  to  be  the 
priestly  celebrant  of  the  midnight  worship,  who 
stood  on  the  balcony  of  the  ancient  building  de- 
signed by  l^ulfincli  and  with  stentorian  voice  in 
prayer  and  by  reading  of  the  Ninetieth  Psalm  led 
tlie  devotions  of  the  several  thousand  inhabitants 
of  the  citv  who  filled  the  streets  near  the  State 
House  and  then  overflowed  on  the  historic  Com- 
mon, was  none  other  than  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
now  in  his  eightieth  year,  Boston's  leading  citizen 
for  many  years,  and  one  of  the  greatest — some 
would  say,  the  greatest — of  living  Americans. 

Two  facts  immediately  arrest  the  attention  of 
one  who  attempts  to  draw  a  pen -picture  of  Dr. 
Hale.  First,  the  length  of  his  service  to  man- 
kind and  the  breadth  of  his  sympathy  and  activ- 
ity ;  second,  the  individuality  of  his  methods  and 
words.  The  mold  in  which  he  was  cast  was 
broken  at  his  birth.  No  one  like  him,  or  even 
faintly  resembling  him,  appears  among  the  Bos- 
ton ians  or  New  Englanders  of  this  generation, 
or  did  in  the  one  vvhicii  immediately  followed  his 
own. 

His  career  as  a  journalist  began  ere  he  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College,  in  1839,  being  then 
onlv  seventeen  vears  old.  His  career  as  a  minis- 
ter  began  in  1842,  the  time  between  this  and 
184(),  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Church 
c»f  the  Unity,  Worcester,  Mass.,  being  spent  as  a 
ministerial  free-lance.  His  career  as  a  learner 
and  teacher  in  cliari table  and  philanthropic  ac- 
tivitv  began  about  the  same  time,  when  he  was 


♦  Dr.  Hale's  recent  retirement  from  liis  pastorate,  and 
the  completion  of  tlie  publication  of  a  definitive  edition  of 
his  writings  and  speeches  by  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Boston 
publishing  houses,  seem  to  justify  an  attempt  ut  this  time 
to  appraise  his  long  and  varied  career. 


elected  to  serve  on  Worcester's  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor.  His  career  as  a  publicist  be- 
gan with  fighting  against  the  institution  of  human 
slavery,  when  in  1845  he  wrote  and  publislied  a 
pamphlet  on  <•  Emigration  to  Texas  ;  "  and  this 
was  followed  by  acts  and  writings  which  entitle  him 
to  be  called  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kansas  as  a  mother  of  men  and  women 
who  love  liberty  and  literacy.  His  career  as  a 
man  of  letters  began  with  contributions  to  the 
Rosary  in  1848,  and  has  not  ceased.  His  career 
as  an  educator  began  a'fe  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School  during  1839-41,  and  since 
then  he  has  held  many  responsible  advisory,  ad- 
ministrative positions,  such  as  overseer  at  Har- 
vard, as  trustee  of  Antioch  College,  as  councilor 
of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle, 
etc.  Obviously,  a  life  so  varied  in  its  avocations, 
and  so  long  in  its  tenure,  as  this  must  have  been 
an  exceptional  one. 

To  describe  adequately  the  spirit  underlying 
all  this  variety  and  range  of  activity,  and  the  in- 
dividual methods  of  thought  and  action  which 
have  stamped  Dr.  Hale's  career,  is  no  easy  task. 
Even  as  his  exterior  is  so  unlike  that  of  any 
other  man,  so  are  his  methods.  But  the  motives 
that  have  governed  him  lie  open  to  the  gaze  of 
all  ;  and  few  men  have  so  fully  revealed  their 
pliilosophy  of  life  as  Dr.  Hale  has  in  his  writings. 
•^  Consider  first  his  place  and  his  service  as  a 
journalist, — one  who  has  lost  money  by  the  pro- 
fession rather  than  one  who  has  made  money  at 
tlie  business  of  newspaper- making ;  one,  too,  who 
has  conceived  of  his  several  journals  as  prisms  for 
the  refraction  of  light  or  torches  for  the  warning 
of  mariners,  and  not  as  mirrors  with  a  plane  sur- 
face. Samuel  Bowles  the  second,  greatest  by  far 
of  the  three  editors  of  that  name  who  have  made 
the  Springfield  Republican  so  influential  a  journal, 
once  said  to  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  that  at  that  time 
' '  they  had  only  one  good  journalist  in  all  Boston, 
and  they  were  spoiling  him  in  the  pulpit !  "  He 
referred  to  Dr.  Hale.  Dr.  Hale  says  of  himself 
that  he  was  cradled  in  the  sheets  of  the  daily 
newspaper  —  the  Advertiser  —  which  his  father 
owned  and  edited,  and  it  is  a  statement  that  is 
essentially  if  not  literally  true.  Had  he  been  con- 
tent to  live  the  wearing,  drudging  life  of  a  jour- 
nalist, he  might  have  become  the  rival  of  Greeley 
as  the  molder  of  Northern  opinion.  For  he  has 
liad  three  indispensable  qualities  of  all  great  jour- 
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nalists, — a  nervous,  colloquial  English  style,  full 
of  life  and  the  human  quality  ;  a  scent  for  news  ; 
and  a  clean-cut,  tenacious  memory  which  has 
stored  away  the  impressions  of  a  vigilant  eye  and 
a  sensitive  ear,  so  that  what  he  once  said  of  Walt 
Whitman  has  been  preeminently  true  of  him  : 
''  What  he  has  once  seen,  he  has  seen  forever." 

But  this  drudgery  of  journalism  Di*.  Hale  was 
not  willing  to  endure  ;  so  he  turned  to  the  pul- 
pit and  the  pastorate.  Nevertheless,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  pastorate,  he  has  seldom  been  with- 
out an  organ  of  his  own,  or  a  journal  in  which  he 
could  write  as  he  pleased.  To-day  he  has  his 
own  department  in  the  weekly  organ  of  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination,  and  he  is  still  sponsor  for 
the  Lend  a  Hand  Record j  a  monthly  record  of  phil- 
anthropic deeds  and  plans.  His  most  pretentious 
and  the  longest-lived  journal  was  Old  and  New^ 
a  high-grade  religious  and  literary  monthly,  which 
finally  was  merged  with  Scrihner^s  Monthly,  For 
the  first  year  of  its  life,  he  was  co-editor  with 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  in  producing  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine. 

Dr.  Hale,  in  commenting  on  his  career  as  a 
journalist,  has  testified  to  his  indebtedness,  as  a 
man  of  many  other  modes  of  activity,  to  the 
training  which  journalism  gives  a  man  by  teach- 
ing him  to  observe,  to  describe  accurately  what 
he  observes,  and  that  promptly.  In  short,  he 
holds  that  precision  and  range  of  sight  foster  in- 
sight. Swiftness  and  accuracy  in  forming  and 
expressing  opinion  save  time,  lessen  friction,  and 
enhance  authority.  Dr.  Hale's  rules  for  writing 
are  these  : 

1.  Know  what  you  want  to  say. 

2.  Say  it. 

3.  Use  your  own  language. 

4.  Leave  out  all  fine  passages. 

5.  A  short  word  is  better  than  a  long  one. 

6.  The  fewer  words,  other  things  being  eqnal,  the 
better. 

7.  Cut  it  to  pieces. 

Such  rules  are  eloquent  of  practical  experience 
as  an  editor. 

Dr.  Hale's  career  as  a  Christian  minister — he 
refuses  to  be  called  a  * '  clergyman  " — began  with 
his  licensure,  in  1842.  Then,  in  1846,  he  went  to 
Worcester,  and  in  1856  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  Boston  ;  and  not  until  1900  did  he  give  up 
the  pastorate  of  the  South  Congregational  (Uni- 
tarian) Church  or  cease  preaching  weekly.  Of 
this  cliurch  he  still  is  pastor  emeritus,  and  in  its 
peculiarly  family-like  life  his  spirit  is  influential. 

As  a  Unitarian  theologian,  he  ranks  below 
Channing  or  Hedge.  In  so  far  as  he  has  been  a 
theologian,  it  has  boon  as  a  teacher  of  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  heart,  and  not  as  a  speculative  thinker. 
As  a  Liberal  polemicist,  he  is  not  to  be  mentioned 


with  Theodore  Parker  for  power.  In  range 
and  accuracy  of  biblical  scholarship,  many  of  his 
sect  have  surpassed  him.  His  sermons  from 
week  to  week  have  not  averaged  high  as  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  homiletical  structure  as  taught 
in  the  divinity  schools,  too  often  being  discursive 
and  formless.  Yet  there  are  so  many  of  them  in 
print  that  it  is  clear  that  there  often  has  been  a 
popular  demand  for  their  wider  circulation,  and 
occasionally  they  are  so  nearly  ideal  in  metliod 
and  style  that  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that 
had  Dr.  Hale  concentrated  his  powers  on  his  pul- 
pit ministrations  he  might  have  become  one  of 
the  great  pi-eachers  of  the  time. 

This  much  must  be  said  of  all  his  seiTnons, 
however  :  They  always  have  been  in  language 
of  the  day  and  understandable  of  all  men.  His 
themes  also  have  been  contemporaneous.  God 
manifesting  himself  in  America  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  interested  Dr.  Hale  more  than  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews  or  the  God  of  the  school- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  gospel  has  not 
been  **a  theologic  gospel  of  hay  or  wood,"  and 
he  has  always  avoided  the  ** parsonic  cadence." 

The  explanation  of  Dr.  Hale's  abiding  influence 
in  his  own  church  and  denomination,  and  with 
the  Christian  public,  is  to  be  found  in  his  **  con- 
tinuous disclosure  of  a  beautiful  spirit " — to  apply 
to  him  a  saying  which  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
used  in  describing  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  influence 
in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  From  the  first 
day  he  entered  a  pulpit  to  this  hour,  he  has  cared 
infinitely  more  for  the  kingdom  of  God  than  for 
the  Church  universal  or  local.  His  people  have 
been  taught  to  be  charitable  in  spirit  and  deed, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  wise  in  their  method  of 
doing  good  ;  and  no  good  cause,  civic,  educa- 
tional, or  philanthropic,  whether  national  or  local 
in  scope,  has  failed  to  receive  suggestive,  intelli- 
gent discussion  in  his  pulpit,  and  in  the  church's 
classes  and  conferences.  To  him  have  come  for 
succor  countless  unfortunates  and  needj  folk, 
who  never  have  found  him  too  busy  to  give  coun- 
sel and  practical  aid.  Hence,  for  many  years  he 
has  been  pastor  at  large  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
having  other  men's  burdens  imposed  upon  him, 
to  be  sure,  and  occasionally  being  victimized  by 
frauds  in  whose  honesty  he  had  Christ-like  faith, 
but  never  losing  faith  in  humanity  or  ceasing  to 
be  fatherly,  brotherly,  and  beneficent  because  oc- 
casi (anally  cheated.  He  has  been  Boston's  St. 
Christopiior. 

As  exponent  of  a  social  conception  or  type  ot 
Christianity,  Dr.  Hale  'is  to  this  country  what 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  the  English  pioneers  of 
this  school  of  til  ought  were  to  Great  Britain. 
P'rom  the  first,  he  has  stood  four-square  for  aach  a 
conception  of  the  Church  as  makes  it  a  leayen  of 
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alt  tli.aC  jiieservt's  sucicty.  lias  been  liirneil  away  from  iiia  clnor,  ao  no  reform 

VHChcd  witli  voit'e  and  pen  movement  lias  appealed  in  vain  ti)  liim  for  aid. 

iiiid  books  for  more  tlian  The  iip^iro  as  a  slave  and  llie  negro  as  a  freed- 

('  |>re(.'iso  limit!^  of  liis  in-  man,  tlie  Indian  hk  Ii<^  was  before  the  days  of  the 

iilo.      Ktil  it  lia^j  l)C(^n  con-  animal  Moliotik  Coiifeiviice  and  as  he  is  now, 
and  inimigranis  from  Enrope  of  all  nnTionalities 

iclf   merely,  l<-t  alon<;  de-  have  had  a  champion  in  Dr.  Halp.      Civil-service 

I   I'V   l)r.  HilIi'  as  a  soeial  reform,  prison  reform,  the  Law  and  Order  Tieagne. 

tiiiist,  is  to  be  aniai-.ed  at  know  him  as  an  aiivocate.     ('harity  adnunistra- 

:i',  and  ihc  iiidffHliftabiHly  i\<n\.  wln-llier  on  the  old  individnalietic  basis  or 

nil  [leri'on  deserving  pity  as  at  present  ocpanized,  lias  counted  liim  an  alert 
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and  i 


mtial  promoter.  Ity  firsC  writing  ]ii:i 
story,  '-'J'cii  Times  One  Is  Ten,"  ami  thug  lead- 
ing up  fo  tho  organizing  of  tJie  King's  Daughters 
and  tlip  Lfiid  a  Hand  ulubs,  and  tlicii  by  writint; 
the  story,  "In  His  Nam 
than  any  otlier  man  to  < 
toiintry  in  altruistic  ser\ 
(ilijectivo  type  of  religiouij 


'  Dr.  Kale 
L  the 


luth  of  the 
hi-althv. 
motto  for 


jxik  for 


ml. 


Previously,  the  type  had  bei-ii  t^o  sulijectivc. 

Last  in  [loint  of  time,  but  not  It.'iisr  in  iitipor- 
tanr-t',  of  the  n-fonna  chanipiuued  by  Dr.  Hale 
has  bei'U  the  project  of  an  iiitonialional  arbitrs- 
tioii  Lritniual,  or  peruianent  judiciary  for  inter- 
national disputos.  As  he  soans  the  oulcoine  of 
tho  Hague  Convention  of  18!)!t,  and  nutes  its 
provision  for  the  ci-eatiun  of  a  court  of  this  kind, 
it  must  be  a  niatt<'r  of  much  pride  to  him  that  as 
long  ago  as  J  889  he  piTached  in  Washiugton, 
D.  C,  before  high  officials  o£  state,  a  sermon  in 
which  he  outlined  a  plan  very  similar  to  that 
adopted  at  The  Hague.  Year  after  year  he  has 
urged  this  at  the  Mohonk  Conferences  and  else- 
where. 

Kince  1889,  Dr.  Hale  lias  re|K;atedly  called  on 
the  nations  to  act  s[ieedity  and  stuisibly  in  the 


matter ;  and  now,  of  course,  his  prayer  is  that 
he  may  survive  to  sto  the  court  adjudicate  upon 
at  least  one  case.  Two  years  ago,  when  public 
sentiment  seemed  ajtathetic,  he  went  up  and 
down  the  Eastern  and  Jliddlo  [States  for  weeks, 
sometimes  speaking  every  day  in  the  week,  to 
iiuise  America  lo  do  her  part  at  The  Hague. 
He  has  been  the  greatest  jnspirer  among  us, 
since  Charli'S  Huniner,  of  the  spirit  whicti  de- 
mands iH'iK'o  on  earth  and  the  better  organization 
of  thewi.rid. 

As  a  iiidilii'i.-^t  and  patriot,  Dr.  Hale  did  in- 
valuable work  prei-eding  the  C!ivil  War  as  an 
agitator  n:;aiust  shivcrv,  although  he  never  was 
an  e.-^ttciuist  like  WilUam  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
Wendell  I'hillips.  During  tho  war,  by  such 
])oems  as  •■Take  the  Loan"  and  "  I'ut  It 
Through,"  he  spurred  tho  Northern  public  on  to 
do  its  duty.  Dy  urging  recruiting  among  his  own 
church -nienibtirs,  and  by  setting  the  entire  niem- 
liership  of  his  ciiurch  at  work  in  all  sorts  of 
schemes  for  bettering  the  lot  of  tho  Northern 
troops,  he  tnade  the  Wouth  Congregational  Churcli 
a  very  live  cell  —  to  quote  his  own  figure  of 
speech— in  the  national  cellular  tissue.  As  di- 
I'cctor  of  the  Freedrncn's  Aid  Society,  as  oflficial 
of  the  Saiiitai-y  Commission,  he  found  ample 
play  for  his  organizing  power  and  skill.  But 
these  activities  were  comparatively  restricted  and 
Iiical  in  their  range.  It  was  as  the  writer  for 
the  Athixlic  of  articles  full  of  hope  and  saue  op- 
timism that,  Dr.  Hale's  influence  at  this  time  was 
widest.  In  this  periodical  appeared,  in  1863,  his 
miistej-piciv,  "A  JIan  Witliout  a  Country," 
which,  besides  preaching  its  sermon,  demon- 
strated that  .America  had  a  short-story  writer  of 
the  first  riii^k  ;  aud  this  at  a  time  long  before  the 
example  of  the  French  in  this  form  of  literature 
had  Ix'en  taken  as  a  model  by  us,  and  so  cleverly 
imitated  or  improved,  as  it  has  been  by  not  a  few 
of  our  authoi-s.  Curiously,  the  year  which  saw 
the  war  with  Spain  over  Cuba  open  was  the  year 
of  the  largest  sale  <>[  this  book  of  Dr.  Hale's. 

The  sou  of  a  Whig,  a  Free  Boiler  in  youth, 
Dr.  Haie  early  took  liis  place  in  the  rftnka  of  the 
Uepnblican  [mrty,  and  has  never  left  it,  praterring, 
like  his  lifelong  friend.  Hon.  George  Frisbie Hoar, 
United  States  Senator  from  Massachusette,  to  do 
]iis  n-i'orm  wiirk  as  a  partisan  inside  the  breast- 
works. I'iiiher  than  outside  with  the  enemy.  As 
a  cii'r'iymiin.  he  has  not  Ix'cn  as  prone  aa  Some 
of  his  ci>MtcMiip<)rancs  to  pi-cscribe  courses  of  ac- 
tiiui  for  civil  anihoriiics.  While  he  has  ever 
stoutly  maintained  that  in  no  other  country  in 
(.'hnsH'udom  do  Church  and  State  80  depend  upon 
the  service  of  sidistantially  the  same  men—"  the 
States  men  lieing  really  the  Church's  men,  and 
the  Ciiurch's  men  really  State's  men,"  to  quote 
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his  own  words— he  also  has  had  ait  utiiisually  keen 
perception,  for  one  of  his  calling,  of  the  practical 
aspects  of  civic  administration  and  party  politics, 
and  liow  far  and  how  rapidly  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  ideal  the  real  in  a  democrary.  Hence, 
lie  never  has  bfen  a  clerical  scold,  or  a  maligner 
of  publiii  officials. 

His  Rtiiiiide  may  be  illiistraled  by  his  course 
since  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  in  1898.  Aa 
one  conversant  with  Spanish  history  and  cliarac- 
Icr  lo  a  degree  not  common  among  Aniericans, 
having  early  in  life  turned  his  attention  to  Span- 
ish an<l  Lnrin  American  history,  he  might  have 
lii'en  pnrilonrd  if  in  the  pulpit  and  press  he  had 
]ir(»cribi"i  for  his  countrymen  a  suitable  coiirso 
of  action  toward  Spain.  Other  men  with  far  less 
knowledge  would  have  rnshed  to  the  front  with 
their  opitiiims.  But  Dr.  Hale  said  or  wrote  noth- 
ing ;  ami  shortly  after  the  war  began  lie  told  his 
congregiilion  that  he  would  not  pleach  about  the 
war  until  he  tliought  he  knew  more  about  it  than 
ilio  (ioveriiment  did.  He  has  since  said  that  ho 
thought  ihe  responsible  officials  in  Washington, 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  were  far  likelier  to 
Iw  right  in  their  judgments  than  nn^n,  like  bira- 
itf^d  honaon  and  incomplete  data 
1  which  to  base  an  opinion.  We 
»t  this  is  not  inconsistent,  in  Dr. 
ith  his  well-known  declaration: 
sovereign  here  ;  the  People  ia  the 


ielf, 

ill  p..-s...=si 


"The  People 

vunt  of  the  People."  As  an  individual  citizen, 
Hr.  ilale  believes  in  national  expansion,  and  he  is 
not  fearful  of  a  radical  change  in  national  ideals 
or  temperament  liecause  of  our  acquisition  of 
Hawaii,  Porto  Kico,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines. 
He  itidi<i*ses  everv  step  the  administration  has 
tuk.-n. 

As  a  man  of  letters,  Dr.  Hale  will  live  longest 
hv  a  few  of  his  short  stories,  such  as  "  My  Double 
and  How  He-  Und;d  Me,"  "  The  Man  Without  a 
{.'ountry."  and  "  Skeleton  in  the  Closet ;"  by  such 
fmgiuents  of  autobiography  as  his  "  A.  New  Eng- 
land Rovliood,"  whicii  is  valuable  as  a  record  of 
New  England  life  at  the  time,  as  well  as  for  its 
ri;velatiiiji  of  ])ersonality  ;  and  by  his  reminiscent 
e.ssays,  in  wliich  he  has  given  us  vivid  pen-pic- 
tures of  men  wliom  lie  has  known,  like  Emerson 
aiid  Lowell.  'J'liuugli  he  has  written  nmch  on 
hiisiorv — American  and  Spanish— enough  to  show 
wlial  "he  might  have  done  if  he  had  devoted  all 
his  time  lo  sucli  literary  creative  work,  and 
though  it  has  been  his  favorite  avocation,  the 
result  is  not  a  product  destined  to  long  life.  His 
verse  lacks  the  perfection  of  form  of  great  verse. 
But  a  few  of  his  balla-is  and  hytnns  will  always 
lind  place  in  American  anthologies  and  hytnnals. 
Some  of  his  occasional  verse  read  at  Harvarii 


alumni  dinners  has  deeply  stirred  those  who  have 
heard  it,  but  it  does  not  inevitably  so  move  one 
who  reads  it.  Dr.  Hale's  fertility  as  an  author 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  catalogue 
of  Harvard  University  has  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets 
listed.  His  next  book  will  be  "Memoirs  and 
Memories  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  which 
prior  to  publication  in  book  form  will  appear  in 
the  monthly  issues  of  the  Outlook. 

The  larger  pai't  of  Dr.  Hale'a  writings  is  di- 
dactic in  purpose,  though  in  the  guise  of  fiction, 
the  drama,  narrative,  poetry  ;  and  it  bears  upon 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  contemporary  life. 
Theology,  literature,   philanthropy,  politics,  pass 
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in  aurvpy,  and  are  Iraiisfoniioil  Iw  tiis  imagina- 

cially  welcome  to  men  and  women  altruiBtically 
inclined.  He  is  never  dnli  or  commonplace, 
always  suggestive  and  practical,  frequently  pciiC' 
(rating  and  conclusive. 

As  a  formal  critic  of  literature,  Dr.  Hale  did 
enough  earlier  in  liis  career  to  sIjow  that  he 
might  have  won  fame  in  this  sphere  had  ho 
chosen  to  follow  it.  In  this  as  in  everything  else 
he  did  he  was  unconventional,  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican in  point  of  view,  and  always  appt'uacliiiig  the 
author  and  book  sympathetically,  but  candidly 
ae  well.  His  early  i"cview  of  Whitman's  ' '  Leaves 
of  Grass''  is  one  full  of  insight  and  just  praise. 

As  an  educator,  Dr.  Hale's  service  has  been 
to  lend  a  hand  to  every  scheme  that  has  been 
devised  to  lessen  illiteracy  and  popularize  learn- 
ing in  the  United  Slates.  Whether  as  overseer 
of  Harvard — his  alma  mater — or  as  councilor  of 
the  Ciiautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  or 
as  trustee  of  Anlioch  College,  or  as  friend  of 
Hampton  Institute  and  Tuskcgec,  liis  endeavor 
has  been  to  make  the  humblest  American  eligible 
as  a  citizen  of  the  republic  of  lettt'rs  ;  or,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "  Any  full  view  of  the  right  of 


all  God's  children  refuses  to  limit  to  any  '  upper 
class '  the  delights  of  science,  the  full  range  of 
literature,  and  all  which  we  call  liberal  ednca- 
tion.  .  .  .  The  whole  drift  of  new  life,  wliicli 
opens  up  to  everybody  all  literature,  science,  and 
art,  means  that  every  one  shall  have  the  nobler 
enjoyment,  the  higlier — yes,  the  infinite- — range." 
He  never  has  overvalued  the  ineclianism  of  edu- 
cation, always  putting  instructors  above  instruc- 
tion, and  the  culture  of  college  life  above  its 
utilitarian,  specializing  tendencies  and  resources. 
He  has  insist<'<l  in  season  and  out  of  season  that 
education  and  not  instruction  is  the  ]n-i)iie  object 
of  schools  and  <:oi leges. 

In  his  educational  sa  in  his  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical ideals,  Dr.  Hale  has  been  a  thorough 
democrat.  His  constant  attitude,  as  a  man  of 
cultni-e  and  letters,  toward  the  masses  has  been 
this:  -'We  are  blood  of  their  blood,  bone  of 
their  bone,  'rheir  life  is  our  life  ;  their  success 
is  our  victorj'?  As  they  step  forward  and  up- 
ward witli  the  wi'igitt  which  they  are  carrying, 
philosophy  is  more  wise,  and  literature  is  more 
vital."  Our  sole  reason  for  being  a  nation,  in 
his  view,  is  that  each  man  may  serve  others,  social 
standing  depemiing  upon  the  measure  uf  sucli 
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social  service  rendered  by  the  individual.  *  *  Who- 
soever would  be  chiefest  among  you  shall  be 
servant  of  all,'  is  his  motto  for  America,  his 
explanation  of  its  unique  mission  to  mankind. 

No  survey  of  Dr.  Hale's  career  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  reference  to  his  place  as  an 
orator.  Whether  as  lecturer  before  lyceums, 
historical  societies,  Chautauqua  assemblies,  or 
bodies  of  college  students  and  school  pupils,  or 
as  formal  orator  on  state  occasions,  or  as  after- 
dinner  speaker,  Dr.  Hale  has  always  been  popu- 
lar,— not  because  of  his  graces  of  oratory,  which 
his  uncle,  Edward  Everett,  had  to  a  superlative 
degree,  but  because  of  his  wit,  his  common  sense, 
his  fathomless  stores  of  reminiscence,  his  facility 
in  conveying  liis  thoughts  in  speech  understood 
of  common  men,  his  optimism,  and  not  infre 
quently  his  overwhelming  eloquence,  especially 
wlien  deeply  stirred  and  when  expounding  Ameri- 
canism. His  voice  and  figure  are  like  no  other 
man's, — the  voice  being  deep  and  muffled,  the 
body  angular  and  massive,  tlie  countenance  be- 
nign yet  rugged. 

As  an  antiquarian,  versed  in  the  beginnings 
of  historv  on  the  American  continent,  in  the  set- 
tlement  and  development  of  Boston  and  New 
England,  Dr.  Hale  has  had  a  peculiarly  useful 
career  as  investigator  and  popularizer  of  histori- 
cal information.  In  this  work  his  large  native 
endowment  of  imagination  has  served  him  well, 
enabling  him  to  put  flesh  on  the  bones  of  fact, 
and  thus  to  make  his  writings  on  themes  usually 
dry  and  sapless  so  juicy  and  vital  that  he  enjoys 
the  conspicuous  honor  of  being  an  antiquarian 
who  is  read. 

Admirable  as  has  been  Dr.  Hale's  career  as  a 
journalist,  clergyman,  philanthropist,  author,  and 
educator,  it  is  as  '<  professor  of  America"  to  his 
generation  that  he  has  done  his  best  and  most 
unique  work.  By  birtli,  of  best  New  England 
stock  ;  having,  as  a  boy,  the  historic  Common  as 
a  playground  ;  early  made  aware  by  conversation 
in  his  father's  home  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
burning  issues  of  tlio  hour,  and  privileged  to 
hear  history  and  politics  discussed  by  men  like 
Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  and  other 
Whig  leaders  who  were  making  history  and  shap- 
ing politics  ;  in  youth  an  ardent  conspirator  for 
the  triumph  of  lii)erty  in  Kansas, — his  whole  ca- 
reer, whether  von  consider  the  influence  of  hered- 
itv  or  environmoiit,  or  his  free  choices  of  friends 
and  pursuits,  has  made  him  an  American  sui 
(jenerisj  and  has  fitted  him  to  do  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  wliat  he  conceived  his  "professor  of 
America"  as  doing  in  a  college — namely,  show- 
ing men  that  there  ''is  such  a  reality  as  Ameri- 
can thought,  tliat  tliere  are  certain  principles 
which  belong  to  tlie  American  (jOJ^'ernment,  that 


there  are  certain  feelings  which  are  experienced 
by  none  but  an  American." 

It  will  always  be  Dr.  Hale's  chief  glory  as  a 
patriot  that  ki  his  many  sermons,  addresses,  edi- 
torials, pamphlets,  and  conversations  with  unin- 
formed Europeans  and  cynical  Americans  he  has 
uttered  again  and  again  such  sentiments  as  these  : 

Our  government  is  ourselves  united. 

Democracy  is  a  system  in  which  the  people  rules  it- 
self, and  commands  its  servants. 

With  us,  administration  is  not  government. 

When  you  intrust  government  to  everybody,  every- 
body makes  his  suggestion.  The  man  who  knows  where 
the  shoe  pinches  makes  the  last  and  instructs  the  work- 
men. 

Our  President  is  not  a  king  ;  our  people  is  not  a  third 
estate ;  our  churches  are  not  hierarchies  ;  our  aristoc- 
racy is  not  hereditary. 

Feudal  institutions  die  within  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  immigrant  lands  in  America. 

In  the  feudal  or  European  systems,  no  man  may  do 
anything  unless  he  is  permitted.  In  the  democratic  or 
American  system,  he  may  do  anything  unless  he  is  for- 
bidden. 

Wherever  or  whenever  Dr.  Hale  has  heard  con- 
trary sentiments  expressed,  he  has  not  failed  to 
rebuke  them,  or  to  assert  the  truth  as  he  has  seen 
it.  He  was  in  this  mood  at  Harvard  Commence- 
ment in  1899,  when  he  felt  constrained  to  remind 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  of  the  day,  who  had 
imputed  selfish,  grasping  motives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  Cuba  and 
Spain's  other  former  possessions,  that  all  that  the 
President  had  done  he  had  done  at  the  popular 
behest,  the  people  and  not  he  being  master,  he 
being  not  *'  a  Julius  or  Augustus,  to  rule  the  na- 
tion, but  a  Metullus  or  Scipio,  to  be  ruled  by  the 
nation." 

For  Americans  who  deny  the  right  or  tlie  ex- 
pediency of  manhood  suffrage,  or  for  men  of  let- 
ters who  are  snobs  and  mere  doctrinaires.  Dr. 
Hale  has  had  but  little  patience  and  much  con- 
tempt. To  those,  like  Carlyle,  who  have  scoffed 
at  universal  manhood  suffrage,  he  has  replied  : 
*'  Universal  suffrage  has  never  pretended  in 
A  merica  to  secure  the  perfect  or  ideal  way.  But 
it  does  pretend  to  gain  the  peaceful  way  .  .  . 
simply  you  secure  peace.  It  therefore  gives  you 
the  chance  to  govern  yourselves.  No  Jack  Cade, 
no  barricades,  no  coup  cfMat^  To  dilettante 
scholars  and  doctrinaires  and  pedants,  Dr.  Hale 
has  said  :  '  *  You  are  to  consort  with  men  and 
women  ;  to  ask  while  you  answer  ;  1^  learn  while 
you  lead."  '^The  great  mistakes  in  our  Gov- 
ernment have  all  been  the  mistakes  of  theorists. 
The  great  successes  have  been  wrought  when  the 
people  took  their  own  affairs  in  hand  and  pushed 
them  through." 

Dr.  Hale's  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
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the  West  is  illn3lf8t«iJ  liy 
his  important  service  in  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  for 
the  colonization  of  Kansas 
in  1852—61  with  anti-slavery 
settlers.  How  he  and  his 
associates  did  tiiis  he  has 
tiild  ns  in  his  history  of  tlie 
Nuw  England  Emigrant  Aid 
I'cunpany.  Contemplating 
tiie  resomves — material  and 
moral — of  tiie  Kansas  of  to- 
day, Dr.  Hale  does  not  re- 
gret that  he  labored  so  ar- 
duously for  a  friMi  Kansas  in 
his  early  manhood. 

It  is  an  open  question 
whetlier  Dr.  Hale  to-day  is 
not  better  appreciated,  as  a 
typical  American,  in  the 
West  than  he  is  in  a  New 
England  which,  with  its 
large    Celtic    and    ever-in-  ^ 

creasing   Latin   and    Slavic 

population,  is  far  less  American  in  opinion,  on 
many  matters  wiiich  during  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth,  all  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  were  deemed  as 
essential  to  Americanism,  than  are  the  Southern 
States  or  the  States  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  and 
beyond. 

It  lias  been  a  fundamental  t^net  of  Dr.  Hale's 
conscious  philosophy  of  life  that  in  Church  and 
State  all  should  participate  in  discussion  and 
action  ;  and  he  never  has  deemed  himself  so  near 
his  ideal  as  wlien  he  has  induced  others  to  think 
and  act,  and  to  assume  responsibility.  Hence, 
much  that  may  have  seemed  like  negligence  or 
unloading  of  administrative  responsibility  on  oth- 
ers, on  his  part,  has  been  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
strengthen  the  charactei's  of  those  who  needed  to 
be  made  to  face  problems  without  him  to  lean 

.  If  need  be,  Dr.  Hale  can  deal  with  the  details 
of  administration  in  a  way  so  masterly  as  to  make 
his  subordinates  and  helpers  open  their  eyes  with 
wonder.  But  usually  he  prefers  to  deal  with 
affairs  in  the  large,  liis  chief  function  being  to 
overcome  inertia  and  get  the  masses  under  way 
iTi  the  right  direction.  Men  who  can  overcome 
the  inertia  of  humanity  should  not  be  judged 
hypercriticaljy.  There  ai-e  not  so  many  of  them 
that  they  can  be  treated  cavalierly. 

No  one  coiild  have  lived  so  long,  so  busy,  and 
so  arduous  a  life  as  Dr.  Hale  has  lived  unless  he 
had  inherited  a  good  constitution,  and  unless  he 
had  cared  for  it.  His  habits  of  life  have  been 
regular,   his  ideals   of   living  simple,   his    sleep 


frequent,  long,  and  deep.  His  characteristic 
change  of  pursuit  from  hour  to  hour  has  pre- 
vented ennui  or  ossification,  and  also  has  aided  to 
maintain  vitality,  just  as  it  did  in  Mr.  Qladstone's 
case.  Early  learning  from  his  mother  "to  get 
along  as  well  as  one  could  each  day,"  he  never 
has  borrowed  trouble  or  crossed  bridges  until 
he  has  come  to  them.  Good  liealth  and  popular 
favor  have  induced  serenity  of  spirit,  and  thus 
prolotiged  life. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  Dr.  Hale  is  the  youngest- 
spirited  old  man  to-day  in  Boston — one  to  whom, 
to  quote  a  young  Unitarian  minister,  the  younger 
men  can  turn  with  more  certainty  of  awaken- 
ing delight  in  and  response  to  new  discoveries 
of  truth,  new  methods  of  work,  new  points  of 
view,  than  to  any  oilier  man  of  their,  denomina- 
tion, however  young  or  progressive.  Uucli  of 
Dr.  Hale's  characteristic  openness  of  mind,  breezi- 
ness  of  manner,  and  youth  in  old  age  baa  been 
due  to  his  deliglit  in  nature,  hie  open-air  life, 
Ids  zest  for  geology,  botany,  or  what  not,  so  long 
as  it  is  God's  world  he  is  learning  about.  Some 
of  it,  too,  has  been  due  to  hia  perennial  love  for 
children  and  youth,  a  large  proportion  of  his 
books  having  been  written  especially  for  them. 
Nothing  comes  nearer  his  heart  than  the  Old 
South  work  for  educating  Boston's  youth  in 
knowledge  of  American  history. 

Full  of  humor,  craving  human  contact,  eager 
to  get  and  equally  willing  to  impart  knowledge 
of  every  kind,  loyal  unto  death  to  thoee  whom 
he  respects  and  loves,  ever  seeking  OpporttmitiM 
for  doing  good,   proud  of  his  inheritftnoe  m  ft 
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child  of  God,  strenuous  in  endeavor  to  induce 
other  men  to  be  equally  proud,  an  American  by 
conviction  as  well  as  by  birth  and  training, — Dr. 
Hale  stands  apart  to-day  in  a  niche  by  himself, 
unapproached,  unaccompanied,  by  any  other  man 
of  letters  or  affairs  in  the  nation.  If  he  lives 
until  his  next  birthday,  April  3,  1902,  his  four- 
score years  of  life  and  his  long  career  of  altruism 
should  in  some  way  have  general,  more  than 
local,  recognition  and  praise. 

After  such  a  survey  of  so  varied  and  influen- 
tial a  life  as  Dr.  Hale's,  the  question  inevitably 
arises,  What  is  tlie  secret  of  it  all  ? 

Belief  in  God  as  a  Father  and  man  as  a  broth- 
er, would  seem  to  answer  the  question  best. 
Very  unlike  the  Puritan  in  many  ways — for  in- 
stance, in  liis  theology,  and  in  his  love  of  play 
and  of  nature — nevertheless,  at  bottom  Dr.  Hale  is 
a  Puritan,  because  he  is  dominated  so  completely 
by  his  certitude  of  God's  reality,  nearness,  and 
good  intent,  and  by  his  exalted  conception  of  his 
privilege  to  share  jointly  with  God  in  ushering  in 
the  Kingdom.  This  is  the  key  to  the  man's  life 
on  its  God  ward  side  : 

The  plowing  of  the  Lord  is  deep. 

On  ocean  or  on  land ; 
His  furrows  cross  the  mountain  steep. 

They  cross  the  sea-washed  land. 

Wise  men  and  prophets  know  not  how, 

But  work  their  Master's  will; 
The  kings  and  nations  drag  the  plow, 

His  purpose  to  fulfill. 

As  author  of  this  verse,  it  is  apparent  that  Dr. 
Hale  has  a  vivid  conception  of  God  as  shaping 
man's  destiny. 

Does  he  discourse  on  '*  Democracy  and  a  Lib- 
eral Education,"  Dr.  Hale's  last  words  are  that 
the  duty  of  the  educated  man  in  a  democracy  is 
to  live,  learn,  teach,  ivtth  God,  for  man.  Does 
lie  describe  ''  The  Education  of  a  Prince,"  he  in- 
sists that  <'  Work  is  labor  inspirited  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  and  that  while  man's  labor  on  earth  may 
cease,  yet  as  a  fellow-workman  with  God  he  shall 
live  forever.  Does  he  eulogize  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, he  points  out  how  inevitably  the  feudal 
concepts  as  well  as  feudal  institutions  perished  in 
a  company  of  men  who  knew  that  they  lived  to- 
<reth(^r  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  He  imagines 
one  of  these  men  waking  in  the  morning  with  a 
divine  feeling  that  "  This  world  is  to  be  a  better 
world  to-night  because  I  am  in  it  ;  this  world  is 
to  be  more  God's  world  because  I  am  in  it; 
(rod's  kingdom  is  to  come  to-day  because  I  am 
in  it."  In  which  is  a  bit  of  imconscious  auto- 
Ijiography.  No  better  statement  of  Dr.  Hale's 
philosophy  of  life  can  be  found.  God  is  ever 
conceived  by  him  as  his  ally,  and  he,  God^s. 
''  God  of  heaven,  be  with  us,  as  thou  wert  with 
the    fathers,"  he    prays  in  one    of    his  -stirring* 


addresses ;  and  not  waiting  God's  affirmative 
answer,  he  adds:  *<God  of  heaven,  we  will  be 
with  thee,  as  the  fathers  were." 

In  fact,  Dr.  Hale's  consistent  optimism,  as  he 
says,  is  rooted  in  this  idea  of  partnership  between 
God  and  man.  **  Not  till  man  comes  up  to  some 
comprehension  that  God  has  sent  him  here  on  an 
infinite  business  ;  that  he  and  the  Author  of  this 
world  are  at  one  in  this  affair  of  managing  it," 
says  Dr.  Hale,  does  a  man  *  <  with  any  courage  or 
success  take  the  business  of  managing  his  life 
and  the  world's  life  into  his  own  hands." 

Confident  that  he  has  had  God  for  an  ally,  and 
believing  with  equal  certitude  that  all  men  are 
his  brethren,  it  has  been  natural  for  Dr.  Hale  to 
put  himself  at  the  service  of  the  weak  and  the 
unfortunate,  and  those  needing  comradeship  in 
life's  struggle,  and  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  dem- 
ocrat in  Church,  State,  and  school.  Solely  in  the 
capacity  of  adviser,  he  has  done  service  for  hu- 
manity sufficient  to  win  immortality  had  he  done 
nothing  else.  Studying  this  portion  of  his  life's 
record,  one  recalls  what  Erasmus  said  of  Sir 
Thomas  More:  "  He  has  been  patron  saint  to  all 
poor  devils."  Kindliness,  hatred  of  injustice, 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  were  Dr.  Hale's 
striking  characteristics  as  a  boy,  and  he  has  never 
altered. 

Democracy  to  him  has  not  been  a  fruit  of  the 
Christian  faith  :  it  is  the  Christian  faith,  on  the 
man  ward  side  of  it.  Fundamentally  a  man  of 
heart.  Dr.  Hale  will  live  longest  in  the  memories 
of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  survivors  as 
a  good,  gentle,  kindly  man,  withal  virile  and  ag- 
gressive. Strength  of  will,  sometimes  bordering 
on  obstinacy,  he  has  not  lackecj.  Openness,  acute- 
ness,  and  flexibility  of  mind,  -and  brilliancy  and 
fertility  of  imagination,  he  has  displayed  lavishly. 
But  Will,  Reason,  and  Imagination  have  been 
the  obedient  servants  of  his  emotions,  and  those 
emotions  beneficent  in  purpose.  He  painted  his 
own  portrait  unerringly  when  he  wrote  : 

Not  miue  to  mount  to  courts  where  seraphs  sing. 
Or  glad  archangels  soar  on  outstretched  wing ; 
Not  mine  in  unison  with  celestial  choirs 
To  sound  heaveh^s  trump,  or  strike  the  gentler  wires ; 
Not  mine  to  stand  enrolled  at  crystal  gates, 
Where  Michael  thunders  or  where  Uriel  waits. 
But  lesser  worlds  a  Father's  kindness  know ; 
Be  mine  some  simple  service  here  below,— 
To  weep  with  those  who  weep,  their  Joys  to  share. 
Their  pain  to  solace;  or  their  burdens  bear; 
Some  widow  in  hef  agony  to  m^et ; 
8om&  exile  in  his  new-found  home  to  greet ; 
To  serve  some  child  of  thine,  andjsb' serve  the^,— 
L^,  heicain^  1 1    To  such  a;  ^oi>k'send  me. 

Like  \&roude,  he  has  defined^ '  Right  as  the 
sacrifice  of  self  to  good,"  and  ''Wrong  as  the 
sacrifice  of  good  to  self."  As  an  American  and 
as  a  Ghristian,  his  Tule  of  life  has'  been,  ''  Non 
ministrarty  sed  ministrare.^^ 
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IT  is  probably  true  that  the  visit  of  no  English- 
man, since  Matthew  Arnold  came  to  this 
country  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  has  excited 
greater  interest  among  the  intellectual  people  of 
the  United  States  than  the  recent  one  of  Mr. 
Frederic  HaiTison.  He  did  not  come  here  to  be 
lionized,  to  gain  money,  or  to  investigate  us  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  a  volume  of  impressions. 
He  had  two  or  three  specific  objects,  and  these 
were  duly  accomplished  before  his  i-eturii.  He 
had  been" invited  by  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago  to  addi-ess  tlie  club,  February  22,  on  the 
character  and  place  of  George  Washington  in 
history.  He  also  had  as  a  particular  mission  the 
arousing  of  interest,  especially  in  our  leading 
universities,  in  the  approaching  milteiinial  cele- 
bration of  that  great  founder  of  English  lan's  and 
letters.  King  Alfred. 

He  arrived  on  February  14,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  in  New  York,  proceeded  to  Chicago,  where 
his  atldresa  on  George  Washington  was  received 
with  very  high  praise.  It  is  to  he  published  by 
the  Union  League.  Mr.  Harrison's  name  was 
associated  by  one  of  the  speakers,    on  that  oc- 


(From  a  photo  taken  eiprsBsly  for  the  Review  of  Revibv 
by  DavlB  £  Sftnford,  New  York,  Juat  before  he  ri-tunied 
England.) 


casion,  with  those  of  Queen  Victoria  and  John 
Bright,  as  one  of  the  lliree  people  in  England  who 
had  been  most  influential,  in  the  time  of  our  Civil 
War,  in  preventing  conflict  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  in  upholding  the  cause  of 
the  North. 

Mr.  Harrison  took  occasion  while  in  Chicago 
to  lecture  before  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
also  addressed  the  Positivist  Society.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  Hull  House  as  a  stand- 
point from  which  to  study  the  industrial  and 
social  conditions  of  the  people  of  the  most  typical 
of  great  American  cities. 

From  Cliicago.  he  went  directly  to  Boston, 
and  lectured  before  Harvard  University  on  the 
writings  of  King  Alfred.  This  very  attractive 
address  has  now  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  ■  ■  I  call  to 
mind,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "that  this  year  is  the 
millenary,  or  thousandth  anniversary,  of  the 
death,  in  901.  of  Alfred  the  West  Saiton  King, 
who  is  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  a  regular 
prose  literature,  as  of  so  many  other  English  in- 
stitutions and  ways.  ...  He  and  his  people 
were  Just  as  much  your  ancestors  as  they  were 
mine;  for  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  130,000,- 
000  who  speak  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  have 
all  a  fairly  equal  claim  to  look  on  him  as  the 
heroic  leader  of  our  remote  forefathers." 

From  Boston,  Mr,  Harrison  tnade  baste  to 
visit  Washington  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
second  inauguration  of  President  McKinley,  and 
he  was  the  guest  in  Washington  of  Senator 
Elkins.  He  was  on  the  platform  in  the  Senate 
Chamlier  on  occasion  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies, 
and  was  entertained  constantly  during  his  Wash- 
ington visit  by  Senators  and  high  oSiciats,  and 
met  nearly  all  the  important  public  men  at  the 
capital.  He  was  parlicidarly  interested  in  com- 
ing to  know  well  Vice-Pi-esident  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Harrison  is  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  mono- 
graph on  the  character  and  career  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  naturally  had  read  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
more  recent  study  of  the  great  Protector. 

After  leaving  Wasliington,  Mr.  Harrison  was 
the  guest  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
he  delivered  an  historical  lecture  on  Alfred  the 
Great  to  a  general  Baltimore  audience,  ftnd 
spoke  particularly  upon  the  works  of  Alfred  to 
the  univei-sity  students  of  English  lilerktHre. 
Thereafter  he  spoke  in  succession  at  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  Columbia  universities,  and  made  mi 
address  before  the  Nineteenth  Century  Clob  ia 
New  York  on  the  men  and  the  charscteristiM  dl 
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the  laat  h&lf  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  made  a  second 
brief  viait  to  Boston  ju3l  be- 
fore Bailing,  and  took  passage 
to  England  on  Api-il  3. 

Mr.  Hairison  deaervedly 
hoi  lis  a  great  place  among 
the  real  stn<lents  and  men  of 
letlei-8  of  Great  Britain.  Yet 
he  has  not  confined  himself 
to  the  ptii'suits  of  learning 
and  literature  alone,  but  has 
all  liis  life  been  earnest  and 
active  in  the  practical  promo- 
tion of  his  political,  social, 
and  ethical  opinions,  with  a 
view  to  llife  advancement  of 
his  generation. 

lie  was  born  in  London  on 
October  1«,  1831,  and  is 
therefore  in  his  seventieth 
year.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and 
Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  M.A.  de- 
gree and  became  a  Fellow 
aiid  Tutor.  Sul>sequently  he 
liccaine  a  Barrister  of  Lin- 
coln's Inu,  in  185H. 

His  interest  in  lalK>r  prob- 
li'tns  was  elrly  shown,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
<;ommission  on  Trades- 
Unions  that  began  its  in- 
vestigations in  18)>7  and  re- 
ported two  ypars  later.     Ho 

was   secretary    of   the    Royal       •"■"mbi-D.viiss^fo.d.N.v. 

<  'ommission  for  Digesting  tho  ahothw.  kbw  poaTBiir  o*  mi 

Laws  during  the  following  two  years,  and  for  As  the  troubles  between  £ngland  and  the  Boer 

twelve  years,  from  1377  to  1889,  !io  was  Profes-  republics  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  Mr,  Harrison, 
sor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Internaiionnl  Law  to  wiih  Mr.  John  Morley  and  several  others,  was 
the  Inns  of  Court.  one  of  the  most  outspoken  and  convincing  an- 

When  the  London  County  Council  was  created      (agonists  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
for  the  government  of  the  great  metropolis,  Mr.       the    present   Conservative    government.      It    is 
Harrison  was  honored  by  being  made  one  of  the      hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  has  always  been 
lirst  aldermen  ;  and  from  1889  to  1892  he  ren-      an  advanced  Liberal  in  his  political  aEB I iations. 
dercd    conspicuous    services    in    that    impoitant  His  contributions  to  general  literature,  to  his* 

body.  tory,    to  pliilosophy,   to  political  and    economic 

For  twenty-one  years  he  has  been  president  of  science,  and  to  the  methods  of  education  and 
the  London  Positivist  Committee.  Those  who  culture,  have  been  so  numerous  that  we  will  not 
would  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Harrison's  religions  try  to  present  any  bibliographical  data.-  Tha 
views  are,  and  what  he  means  by  "  Positivism,"  portraits  of  Mr.  Harrison  published  while  he  waa 
should  be  referred  to  his  valuable  article  entitled  in  this  country  w^re  none  of  tliein  made  from  re- 
"Positivism:  Its  Position,  Aims,  and  Ideals,"  cent  photoftraphs.  "We  are  glad,  therefore,  to 
in  the  March  number  of  the  North  American  lie-  present  herewith  two  new  ones,  photographed 
viem,  a  summary  of  which  we  published  in  the  especially  for- this  magAzine  on  the  day  befors 
April  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Mr.  H»rrison  emb«rfce<)  on  his  home  joamey. 


THE   STEEL   TRUST   ON   THE   GREAT   LAKES. 


BY  W.   FRANK  M'CLURE. 


A  remarkable  feature  of  the  relation  of  tlie 
United  Stat«s  Steel  Company  to  the  Great 
Lakes  traOic  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
"Trust"  controls  fully  two-thirds  of  the  raw 
pi-oduct  of  iron  oi-e  now  known  to  be  in  the 
groand,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  negotiat- 
ing for  Blill  other  properties,  whicli  it  will  doubt- 
less secure  in  tlie  near  future. 

Few  of  those  wlio  have  not  visited  the  mines 
of  the  upper  lakes  realize  the  enormity  of  tlie  ro- 
sources  of  that  vast  and  productive  section  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  150  distinct  kinds  of 
iron  ore,  each  kind  from  a  different  mine  and 
bearing  a  different  name.  The  mines  are  located 
in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.     Their 


total  amount  of  ore  produced  last  year  by  the 
companies  which  are  now  in  the  trust  waa  10,- 
G84,934  tons.  This  is  a  little  more  than  half  the 
output  of  nil  the  mines  ol  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1900,  the  ore  output  last  year  being  19,000,- 
000  tons. 

Eacli  succeeding  year  for  a  number  of  years 
has  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  iron-ore 
traffic  over  the  preceding  year.  Lake  Erie  harbors 
receive  the  greater  part  of  all  the  ore  mined,  A 
few  figures  illustrate  the  rapid  growtli  ju  the  Lake 
Erie  district.  During  1893,  therewere  :),,133,06I 
ions  of  ore  received;  in  ISyStherewei*  8,1 12,228 
tons;  in  1898  the  receipts  aggregated  11,028,321 
tons,  and  last  year  the  (igui-os  reached  15,797,787 


output  is  shipped  principally  from  tl)e  harbors  of 
Duluth,  Superior,  Fresque  Isle,  Two  Harbors, 
Ashland,  Marquette,  and  Escanaba. 

In  its  absorption  of  the  Rockefeller  interests, 
the  trust  comes  into  possessiou  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  mining  property  —  namely,  the 
Lake  Sui^rior  Consolidated  mines,  including  the 
great  Mesabi  range.  This  range  alone  has  proved 
up  500.000,000  tons  of  ore  lying  in  the  ground. 
Last  season  it  produced    1,600,000  tons.      The 


tons.  These  figureaconcerningtheore-production 
are  signiticBnt  of  a  marvelous  and  rapid  IncreMe 
in  the  demand  for  the  finished  products  in  iron 
and  steel. 

The  newly  discovered  Canadian  iron-ore  mines, 
be  they  small  or  large,  will  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  United  States  Steel  Compwiy'a 
interests  to  any  great  degree,  and  itinTiU>the]r..det 
it  will  be  on  a  foreign  market..  Xbe-asiitBi  (^ 
Michipicoten.   Ont. ,  tlie  location   of  tbt  Mnrlj 
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discovered  Canadian  ore-fields,  are  a  part  of  tlie 
territory  which  is  being  developed  by  the  Algoma 
Steamship  Company.  This  company,  with  head- 
quarters at  tlie  Soo,  is  under  the  direction  of 
Francis  J.  Clerg,  and  his  enterprises,  strictly 
speaking,  concern  only  the  Canadian  shores.  His 
line  of  vessels  being  built  to  carry  the  products 
of  Canada  abroad  is  an  enterprise  in  which  the 
Canadians  are  rightly  interested. 

Tlie  Michipicoten  mines  have  been  said  to  hold 
in  store  unlimited  resources  of  iron  ore.  In  the 
territory  where  already  mines  have  been  opened 
it  has  been  figured  that  from  45,000,000  to  50,- 
000,000  tons  are  available.  Latest  reports,  how- 
(»ver,  indicate  that  these  figures  are  exaggerated. 
Nevertheless,  the  mines  are  rich  in  brown  hema- 
tite o^^  and  the  geological  survey  of  the  country 
bespeaks  large  and  profitable  veins. 

Away  back  in  the  eighties,  a  few  cargoes  of 
(,'anadian  ore  were  brought  to  Cleveland  and 
Erie.  Last  fall  a  cargo  of  2,4  5G  tons  from  the 
Michipicoten  mines  was  delivered  at  the  Hanna 
docks  at  Ashtabula.  It  has  been  currently  re- 
ported that  more  of  this  ore  will  come  across  to 
the  United  States  this  season,  but  there  are  few 
who  believe  that  it  will  develop  into  an  extensive 
tranic.  The  duty  of  40  cents  a  ton  which  is 
imposed  on  all  ore  brought  to  this  country  from 
('anada,  it  is  thought,  will  make  the  business 
unprofitable. 

The  opening  of  the  Canadian  mines  will  have 
tlie  effect  of  developing  the  now  meager  industry 
of  making  steel  and  iron  in  Canada.  When 
once  Canada  teems  with  activity  in  this  class  of 
industry,  then  she  may  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  sending  her  product  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  England,  where  she  will  have  no 
duty  to  pay.  Then  the  demand  for  American 
steel  in  Canada  will  also  be  cut  off.  Movements 
are  already  underway  looking  toward  the  proper 
development  of  the  steel  industry  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  lakes,  when  the  mines  of  Canada 
shall  have  been  sufficiently  opened. 

Tliere  is  no  more  important  pro})lem  in  mod- 
ern steel  manufacture  than  that  of  transporta- 
tion. No  other  branch  of  traffic  has  received 
greater  attention,  from  its  inauguration  down  to 
date.  It  is  a  problem  which  affects  the  raw  ma- 
terial as  well  as  the  finished  product.  The  iron 
ore  must  first  find  its  way  from  the  mines  to 
the  shipping  ports  of  the  upper  lakes.  Thence 
it  goes  down  to  the  lower  lake  ports  in  vessels, 
only  to  be  unloaded  again  and  hauled  by  rail  to 
the  inland  furnaces,  distances  of  from  100  to 
150  miles.  The  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron 
is  followed  by  the  shipping  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  all  the  world.  The  great  problems  are 
found  in  the  rapidity  with  wliicli  all  shipments 


are  to  be  handled  and  the  development  of  the 
equipments  essential  thereto. 

The  billion-dollar  trust  has  taken  hold  of  this 
great  traffic  at  a  time  when  it  has  reached  a  high 
stage  of  development.  Marcus  A.  Hanna  is  one 
of  the  men  who  has  watched  this  growth. 

The  evolution  of  Great  Lake  transportation  has 
been  most  remarkable.  It  covers  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  The  hauling  of  the  first  ore  from 
Marquette  is  an  example  of  the  crudeness  of  the 
industry  in  1850.  This  ore  was  shoveled  into 
cars,  which  were  hauled  by  mules  to  a  shipping 
point,  where  it  was  placed  aboard  vessels  by 
means  of  wheelbarrows.  On  reaching  the  lower 
lake  ports,  it  was  again  loaded  into  wheelbarrows, 
and  hundreds  of  men  ran  back  and  forth  on  a 
plank  or  gangway  with  their  small  loads.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  Soo  Canal,  in  1855,  it  was 
necessary  to  transfer  ore  coming  from  the  Lake 
Superior  districts  to  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Chippewa  &  Portage  Railroad  and  carry  it  to 
vessels  bound  further  down  the  lakes.  Inci- 
dentally, it  may  here  be  stated  that  the  traflBc 
which  passed  through  the  Soo  Canal  last  year 
aggregated  25,000,000  tons. 

The  evolution  of  lake  transportation  has  been 
brought  about  not  only  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
many  companies  which  have  been  operating  on 
the  lakes,  but  also  by  the  Government,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  the  cities  situated  by  the  Great 
Lake  harbors.  The  Government  will  have  its 
part  to  play  in  the  future  development  of  this 
traffic.  Besides  the  deepening  of  channels,  the 
building  of  breakwaters,  and  other  similar  gov- 
ernment works,  great  projects  are  bound  to  come 
to  the  front.  Some  of  these  are  feasible,  some 
are  not. 

Congressman  Dalzell  secured  a  favorable  report 
upon  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  Ship  Canal  pro- 
ject at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  This  project 
provides  for  the  erection  of  a  canal  to  extend 
from  the  lake  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburg. 
If  built,  vessels  coming  down  the  lakes  with 
their  ore  cargoes  would,  after  entering  the  har- 
bor at  Ashtabula,  continue  their  course  by  means 
of  locks  to  tlie  furnace  districts.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  this  would  be  a  slow  process,  how- 
ever. To  build  this  canal  as  proposed  would  re- 
quire an  outlay  of  $300,000  per  mile  at  least,  and 
vessel  men  generally  do  not  believe  that  the 
dream  will  ever  be  realized. 

A  barge  canal  over  the  route  of  the  old  Erie 
Canal  is  also  proposed.  This  would  not  be  such 
an  expensive  undertaking,  and  is  not  out  of  the 
question.  Barges  in  tow  could  make  fairly  good 
time  through  such  a  course. 

A  vital  question  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
is  that  of  winter  navigation.     It  is  as  yet  not 
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quite  ripe,  but  with  tlit;  unterprise  of  the  liig  trust 
itB  solution  may  not  !»■  fur  off.  Tiie  si>asoii  of 
navigation,  with  its  vriluuiinous  trnffic,  at  present 
comprises  but  eight  niontlis  of  llie  year.  Tlie 
balance  of  t!ie  year  the  lakes  are  lilleil  with  iec. 
The  latest  project — one  in  which  Ciiiiailian  as  well 
as  American  concerns  are  tiituresteii — is  to  keepa 
channel  up  anJ  ilown  ilic  lakes  oix-n  the  year  round 
by  means  of  newly  inventcil  ice-crushing  vessels. 
The  entrances  lo  t!ie  variouK  harbors  wouUl  be  kept 
open  by  means  of  ice-cnishiiif;  ttigs  in  constant 
service, 

Andrew  Cnrnegic,  altiiough  during  the  great- 
er i>art  of  his  life  he  Ims  lieon  inten'si.ed  diret-tly 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  within  the 
past  few  years  has  taken  an  tvjH-ciid  interest  in 
the  transportation  iirolilern.  Hesides  the  vessels 
which  lie  enipjoyeil  in  ciirrying  the  cire  down  the 
lakes,  he  undertook  tii  build  u  model  (Ireat  liiike 
harbor  in  a  spot  which  was  at  one  time  u.  swjinip, 
and  to  consirnct  a  iiio<iel  ore-ciirrying  rniln«ui, 
and  later  to  inaiigurHtc  a  triiflic  in  coal  and  steel 
carrving  to  Canada  liy  moans  of  car  ferries. 
All  this  he  lias  uccomplisjjed  in  less  time  tlian  was 
required  In  nuihl  any  siinilar  enterprise  on  the 
lakes.  To-day,  although  imt  tlie  largest,  this 
harbor  ranks  tirst  in  point  of  mamnmth  antl  im- 
pi-ovcd  mai-hinery,  Piirlicular  intfresl  has  cen- 
tered aiMuud  this  port  of  late  iKicause  it  is  the 
harbor  in  wiiich  the  new  combine  becomes  di- 


hari)or  and  railroad. 

Hui.  Ohio,  as  the  site,  and 
irveyed  the  shortest  route 
1  llu<  Great  Lakes  to  the  in- 


rectly  interested  tbi-oiigh   its  absorption  of  the 
t'ariiegie  interests. 

It  was  some  four  years  ago  tliat  Mr.  Carnegie 
set  otil  to  build  hi)  ■  ■    ■      ■  .... 

He  selected  Conm 
from  that  point  ; 
known  to  lead  fro 
land  furnaces. 

At  lirst  the  niagnitnde  of  his  enterprise  was 
mistaken  by  coinpetitoi-s,  but  soon  its  proportions 
grew.  (Ine-hnuiired-pound  rails,  the  heaviest 
known  to  the  industrial  world,  were  laid  on  the 
railmad  route,  and  the  double -tracking  of  the 
entiii-  line  Is'gan  at  the  northern  teniiinaL  The 
largi'st  curs  e.ttant  were  built — cars  of  100,000 
{HXiiids'  ca|)ju:ity.  Later  followed  the  extension 
of  the  line  info  th<'  couland  coke  fields,  and  subee- 
qiiently  the  develoimieiit  of  the  nortb-boundcotl- 
carrying  trallic.  t 'm  trains,  after  making  their 
trip  south,  could  llien  return  laden  with  coal  car- 
goes fur  lake  shipment. 

Within  tlie  past  year,  Mr,  Carnegie,  not  to  be 
excelli'd,  added  in  the  equipment  of  hia  rolling 
stock  the  two  largest  iwomotives  in  the  world, 
and  a  little  later  hauled  the  heaviest  trun  on 
i-ecord  <gradi.>s  considered),  Tliis  train  aadtheM 
largest  engines  an-  worthy  of  more  than  paaaing 
mention.  The  liH-inmitive.  which  weighed  3S1,- 
400  ]>ounds,  exceeded  by  thirteen  tone  the  great- 
est railroad  engine  ever  befoi-e  built ;  its  boiler- 
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tiiiik    (.'apacicy    was    500    | 
largest  train,  laden  with  ire 
sivi.-  of  the  locomotive.  i.7H7+  tons, 
locixiiolivo  it  weighed  1.983  1  h  tims. 


jlivater.      The 

eiglied.  exclu- 

With  the 

TliL'  fjrade 

fiowii  to  the 

I-  wliich  Mr. 


k\\  it  F 
LUi  Off  carrvinft  fra 

T..  .lescfilH^  Rotiie  of  lli<^  i 
init->;it'  installed  at  his  tiiui 
ay  ihf'  i^rualest  of  ii'oii  or 
iii-lii(ii'ry — devicps  which 
mmjr  ilie  iiiechutiical  < 
Hi'  cif  those  is  esi>i!cially 

tlir  automatic  ore-uiiloa<inr.  Thi-ee  of  these 
arhiin-s  liave  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  *1 1)0,000 
eh,  and  another  has  been  ordered.  PessimiBts 
r  veal's  liavc  classed  an  antomatic  ore  iinloatler 


el  liarh. 
and  coal  handling 

lav  well  be  classed 
ndera  of  the  world, 
jrthy  of 


as  among  the  impossibilities.  They  are  matn- 
iiioth  machines,  weighing  as  they  do  more  than 
four  hundred  tons.  Each  part  works  as  though 
inspired  by  the  human  brain.  "When  j>erfected, 
ihese  machines  are  expected  to  reiriove  from  90 
to  95  per  cent,  of  the  ore  in  a  vessel's  hold.  Six 
men  working  with  one  of  tlieiii,  it  is  esjiected, 
will  do  the  work  which  in  tbe  post  has  required 
twenty-four ;  and  as  four  maciiines  are  to  bo  op- 
erated in  a  vessel  ut  one  time,  twenty-four  nieu 
will  thus  take  the  ].lace  of  one  hundred.  The 
great  scoop-like  bucket  which  grasps  the  ore  littB 
ten  tons,  which  is  ten  times  that  of  llie  largest 
ore  bucket  ever  before  constructed.  If  the 
hoped  for  speed  is  attained,  the  dispalch  which 
will  be  given  vessels  will  greatly  increase  the 
volume  of  business  done  at  the  harbors  at  which 
they  are  oi)erated.  It  is  hoped  that  the  largest 
vessel  may  be  urdoatied  iu  from  six  to  seven 
hours. 

The  largest  coal-loading  machine  in  existence 
stands  50  feet  liigh  and  weighs  about  400  tons. 
It  lifts  an  entire  car,  with  a  capacity  of  50  tons, 
to  a  point  above  its  chutes,  and  dumps  the  con- 
tents in  less  lime  than  is  required  to  describe  the 
action.  Once  duinped,  the  car  is  replaced  on  the 
track  and  switched  oii  to  a  spur  for  "empties." 
The  coal-loader  and  the  ore-unloader  are  the  two 
greatest  inventions  known  to  the  Great  Lakes 
traffic. 

To  establish  a  lake  trade  with  Canada  was  one 
of  Carnegie's  notable  amliitions.  To  this  end,  car 
ferries  were  built  capable  of  hauling  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  cars  each.      A  rotite  was  established 
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tlio  new  company  tlirough  its  abaorption  of  the 
American  .Steel  and  Wire  Company.  These  four 
vessels  were  bttilt  by  the  Airierican  Steamship 
Conipany,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  W]ien  they 
were  sold  to  the  Americau  Sleel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany they  bruu^ht,  $5,600,000,  and  thus  a  profit 
of  $2,000,000  was  made  on  the  deal.  This  was 
not  so  much,  after  all,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  vessels  were  making  a  profit  of  40  per  cent. 


between  Port  Dover  and  Tort  Hlanley  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  and  Conneaut  Harbor.  The  traffic  lie- 
tween  these  points  consists  in  tlie  hauling  of  cars 
of  coal  and  steel,  principally  stciel  rails.  Tlie  car 
ferries,  being  equipped  with  3.500  horse-jxjwer 
ice-crushing  apparatus,  aru  enabled  to  run  in  hoth 
winter  and  suuimur.  Fur  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling the  steel  shipments,  special  machinery  was 
invented,  and  erected  at  Conneaut  Harbor.  It 
was  with  this  machinery  that  tlio  first  cargo  of 
steel  for  England  was  placed  aboard  the  steamer 
Monkshaven  last  fall,  A  single  year's  sbipmenls 
of  steel  from  Conneaut  Harbor,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  industry,  lias  aggregated  67,000 
tons,  with  a  value  of  more  than  $4,000,000. 

Apart  from  the  railroad,  harbor,  and  car-fnriy 
transjioilation  fui-idshed  in  the  Carnegie  example, 
the  vessel  transportation  wliich  will  serve  the 
trust  between  the  upjier  and  lower  lake  ports  is 
best  illusti'ated  in  the  largest  vessels,  four  in 
number,  which  have  come  into  the  i 


These  vessels  are  the  first  and  only  500-foot 

craft  on  the  lakes.     The  steamer  Ji«,fs  J.  JliH. 

uniform  with  the  other  three,  has  a  32-foot  depth 

and  a  52-f(iot  beam.     Her  motive  power  is  a 

triple- expansion    engine.      Her    fuel    receptacles 

hold  300  tons.     "With  a  20-foot  depth,  slie  can 

carry  more  than  9,000  net  tons  of  iron  ore.      Tu 

load  her  to  her  full  capacity  would  be  impossible 

at  present,    for    there   are  few  channels  on  the 

lakes  deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  drawing  of 

the    water    necessary.      The 

largest    cargo   carried    by   a 

lake  vessel  last  year  was  8.- 

339  net  tons,  hauled  by  the 

steamer  WtlluMm  Edenborn. 

By  the  new  st«el  company's 
absorption  of  the  Rockefeller 
interests,  it  came  into  pos- 
session of  56  large  vassels. 
These,  with  the  56  the  com- 
pany had  already  taken  in 
through  its  abaorption  of 
such  interests  as  those  of  the 
Federal  titeel  Company,  with. 
the  Hanna  fleet,  gives  them 
in  all  112  of  the  finest  Tesaela- 
on  the  lakes,  and  thus  the- 
key  lo  the  situation.  Lfttest 
reports  indicate  that  the  com- 
pany will  secure  control  of 
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large  cargoes  tlii'ough  tu  the  ocean  to  make  tlie 
bnsiiR'Sd  [jrofitable. 

Tlio  sti'amer  Miiid-alui-en  was  tlio  (ii-st  vessel 
to  lomi  i^tci'l  at  a  l«kn  port  for  Euroin".  Her 
dpstinatioii  was  Avoiismoutli.  England.  It  was 
foiuiil  iiwcssiiry  Id  n.'Uiove  a  poiC  of  the  cargo 
in  orilcr  In  gia  ilircmgli  tlie  locks  and  out  to  tlie 
(■nasi.  Vi'ssi'is  ti>  lin  succi'ssful  in  |)asRing  rriuii 
llii;  lakes  tu   llie  ocean    wilii  a  lieflvy  cargo  niiisT 

be   built   i-s[ iiilly  Cor  this  i.urpiise,      Kor  tbis 

ryasoii,  it  is  likely  that  should  ever  a  line  of  truf- 
lie  from  the  lakes  lo  England  be  lievulojied  it 
woiihl  111!  the  Anii-rican  type  of  vessol  that  would 
take  care  of  it.  \'essels  with  flat  bottoms  have 
been  proposed  for  this  pnrposo. 

T!ie  abandoiKjii'iit  liy  Mr.  Carnegie  of  bis  plan 

to  build  a  ?il2,(H)i),()IIO  tube  works' on  the  shores 

TiiKj.vit.^KNTTy>-K  ur  coAi...Axi,...M>  xArxiNK.    MK^B,       oC  ihc  htke  lu'ar  ( 'uuiieaiit  Harbor  does  not  mean 

„.-«e^.  Aso  .<ni-r,.*.-h^  n-es  tiik  thaok  kntihk  c*i..  that  future  steel  industries  will  be  locate.!  inland. 

On   the    c'ontrarv,  ii   is  quite  proimltle  that  the 

some  .if  the  shiplmildiug  itit..r,;sts  of  the  hik.'s.       lulurc  will  see  'ibe  south  shores  of  Lake  Erie 

Tt  is  dainnMl  by  nu-u  in  position  to  know  that      alivu  with    the  industries  of   making  iron    and 

wiiopiiiiiiif  anv  iHji'lion  ..r  its  sti'.d  .-.Vr  the  lakes  light  of  presiuit  economics.  Long  ago,  it  is  said, 
t..  >/iroi.,.an  .-ouutries.  .Mr.  Ciini.-gie  had  lliis  these  industries  would  have  been  brought  to  the 
I-..I1:--.'  !U  niin.l  bec^ause  Iw  IVlt  that  the  carrying      lake  shore  had  it  not  Imen  for  the  enormous  in- 

til"- iiig  with   the  .-oiist  wer."  too  high.      By  ship-      districts  of   Pennsylvania.     This  is  one  of  the 
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course,  dopa  away  wilh  the 
trangportation  Tiy  railroad  of 
tlie  iron  on*,  wliich  otherwise 
must  be  hauled  from  tlie  lower 
laktt  {K>rts  to  ihe  inland  fur- 
naces. Vessels  with  their 
carjioes  wouhl  draw  \\\\  within 
a  stones  tlirow  of  a  furiinue  ' 
oti  tlio  lake,  t'arni'pii.'  saw 
tlio  advantages  of  such  a  lo- 
I'ation  when  \w  jirojxised  a 
tuho  mill  at  Conneaiit.  But 
few  sli'i'l  mills  have  thus  far 
heen  xiiuated  on  the  luke- 
haiiks.  Of  these,  the  j.rinci- 
IHil  ones  are  ac  (.'hicago  and 
Lorain,  the  former  going  in- 
to the  new  steel  combination 
tJirougli  i  t  s  absorption  of 
the  Illinois  .Steel  Conipaiiy's 
interests,  and  the  latter 
thi'ough  the  Federal  Steel 
('om|>any. 

I.OAII1NI]   HTEBr-  KAII*  FHOM  TAnH  TO  VESSKT.  AT  COSXEAUT.  Eveil        tllOUgh       the       loWCr 

lake  shores  loein  with  the  ac- 

big  problems  which  tlie  I'niti'd  States  .Steel  Cotu-  tivity  of  furnaces,  the  present  industrial  center 

pany  will  have  to  settle.     The  company  already  of    Pittsburg    will    lose    none  of  its  volume  of 

owiis  the  ;!.ono  acres  of  land  which  Oarnofiie  business  thereby.    From  Pittsburg,  the  "Trust" 

purchased  for  his  propo.«ed  tube  plant  at  a  cost  will  supply  its  large  foreign  trade.     Therefore. 

of  some  $-100,(100.      liumoi's  are  already  rife  to  as  the  demand  for  steel  increases  throughout  the 

the  ellect  that  the  United  ^^latos  Steel  t'orpura'  world  the  old  furnaces  will  continue  to  grow  iii 

tion  inteniis  to  utilize  this  land.  ca|iacity  at  the  same  lime  that  the  new  ones  are 

To  operate   steel  mills  on  the  lake-banks,  of  springing  up  ou  tlie  banks  of  the  lake. 
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RUSSIA'S    READINESS   FOR   WAR. 

BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


THOUGH  the  strained  relations  between  Rus- 
sia, China,  and  Japan  seem  for  the  moment 
to  be  more  relaxed,  yet  tlie  causes  of  friction  con- 
tinue undiminisiied.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible 
that  the  passaj^e  of  time  can  in  any  way  remove 
these  causes  or  prevent  inevitable  collisions  in 
the  future,  llanchuria  is  the  real  apple  of  dis- 
cord between  the  three  powers,  and  each  of  the 
three  is  pressed  toward  Manchuria  by  causes  far 
deeper  than  the  desires  of  diplomatists  or  the 
ambitions  of  military  aspirants. 

China's  claim  on  ilanclmria  is  dynastic  and 
national  :  ciie  Manchuriann  themselves  are  the 
guardians  and  nilors  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
acd  China  has  been  brought  to  her  present  posi- 
tion of  stress  solely  through  Maiichurian  leaders 
and  principles.  Thei»foi-e  the  bond  between 
China  and  Manclniria  is  a  very  strong  one,  rest- 
ing on  the  will  and  tjeiiius  of  the  JIanclius  them- 
selves.  Yet  (,'hina  is  quite  powerless  to  make 
her  demands  efloctive.  On  the  contrary,  she  has 
steadily  looked  to  the  Manohus  to  do  the  fight- 
ing, and  the  relations  lietween  them  have  been 
those  of  allied  nations,  Manchuria  l«ing  tbe 
fighting  partner.  Therefore,  though  China  may 
protest,  her  protests  carry  little  weight. 

The  position  of  Russia  is  wholly  different. 
She  has  an  Asian  empire  twice  the  size  of  the 
United  State.i,  with  no  good  port.  The  whole 
pressure  of  this  vast  territory  forces  her  inevi- 
tably toward  the  open  sea  ;  an<i  the  open  sea  she 
can  reach  in  no  other  way  than  by  driving  a 
wedge  through  the  dominions  of  her  neighbor, 
Manchuria.  There  is  a  certain,  poetical  justice 
in  this  which  no  other  European  power  can 
claim  with  i-egard  to  the  far  East.  For  the  an- 
cestors of  these  same  Manchurians  and  thejr 
neighbors,  the  Mongols,-  for  centuries  harried 
and  devastated  the  whole  of  Russia,  burning 
Moscow  and  leaving  the  whole  country  in  ruins. 
They  carried  away  numberle.ss  Russian  women 
captive,  so  that  there  is  a  large  admixture  of 
Russian  blood  in  the  veins  of  these  Asiatics. 
The  Russians  may,  therefore,  claim  that  their 
present  position  in  Manchuria  is  merely  a  just 
reprisal,  and  tliat  the  pressure  they  are  exerting 
or  may  exert  on  Manchuria  is  a  trifle  light  as  air 
wlien  conijiared  to  the  dire  desolation  wrought 
by  the  Mongols  im  medieval  Russia — a  desola- 
tion which  has  left  a  permanent  tinge  of  gloom 
and  sadness  in  the  s]>irit,  the  thought,  and  the 
art  of  the   Ku.=siiin   I'ace.      Russia  absolutely  re- 


qtiirea  an  outlet  to  her  Asian  dominions,  and  in 
forcing  this  outlet  she  is  only  repaying  a  tithe  of 
the  oppression  in  flicted  formerly  on  herself,  when 
she  stood  as  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
Mongols. 

.Japan's  straining  toward  Manchuria  has,  again, 
a  quite  different  cause.  Japan  has  a  small  and 
restricted  territory,  with  a  dense  and  restless  pop- 
ulation. If  the  whole  of  Austria- Hungary  were 
crowded  into  Montana,  we  should  have  the  exact 
figures.  The  pressure  of  three  hundred  to  the 
square  mile  makes  itself  feft  incessantly,  and 
■Japan  has  for  several  years  been  looking  to  the 
mainland  of  Asia  for  a  possible  outlet.  The  rich 
an<l  sparsely  populated  province  of  Manchuria 


Lest  and  mo>c  dtstlnct  types  al 
t-tiveeo  an  armored  crulBfr 
d  14.W0  horBe.povi.er.    The  Pm 


hae  for  some  time  been  regarded  as  ^ 
land  ;  and  Korea,  which  has  a  population  less  than 
half  as  dense  as  Japan,  is  the  object  of  envious 
glances,  as  the  possible  field  for  Japanese  careers. 
Japan  actually  effected  a  landing  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland  in  the  war  of  1895,  and  is  still  furious 
at  Russia  for  forcing  her  withdrawal.  Judge, 
therefore,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  Japan 
when  she  sees  Russia  comfortably  established 
there  in  her  place.  For  the  key  of  the  situation 
is,  that  Russia  holds  Manchuria  in  effective  occu- 
pation, and  is  forced  by  the  pressure  of  Iier  Asian 
dominions  to  so  continue  until  her  outlet  to  the 
ocean  is  abaohitely  safeguarded. 
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1   AMt   JAI'AS   COMPAHI 


These  are  tlie  real  ami  lasting  causes  wliith 
rnako  Maudniria  a  sKiriii-cciitoi' ;  and  an  Russia 
lias  a  continuous  liiml  i>ase  fur  action  on  Man- 
cliiii'ia,  ami  is,  nimx'over,  incomiiuralily  (treatrr 
in  latent  ivsonrces  ami  sliiyin^j  poww,  tlioreis  no 
(limtit  that  evenTuiilly  sliV  will  i^ecunf  lior  0)1- 
joet,  in  s|iit«  of  any  and  all  hin-iraneea.  It  is 
characlerifitii!  ok'  Knssia'a  liistory  lliat  she  hits 
made  dvfvat  serve  her  alTtiosit  as  well  as  victory  ; 
her  advance  luw  lieen  aljs<)lnlely  unbroken,  what- 
ever checks  slie  may  iiave  appeareii  to  n-ceive. 

The  mention  (.>f"ilie  liussiun  fleet  siipnests  a 
vital  iJhisiratioii  of  tliis.  WJien  IVter  the  Cn-at 
came  to  rule.  Uussia  was  iiljsoluteiy  cut  otF  from 
the  sea,  uidesa  llie  fri);!en  wiitera  oi  Arcliangel, 
where  north  -  Alaslian  conditions  prevail,  he 
couiiied.  I'eier  saw  dearly  tliat  an  onih't  was 
iiecessiirv.  and  ^et  himsidf  to  build  [he  lirst  Rus- 
sian lleet,  while  tiyhting  for  a  waU.ard  where 
that  lleel  mijrht  U-  used.  The  wliole  f-iree  of 
militant  Teuionisni  o]>iioi;ed  him  <in  the    Hidtie, 

Kussia  gained,' in  Hi.  IVlersl-urn-  willi  (.'ronstadt 
as  its  [Hirl,  Ju'r  lirst  sironji  sen  hase. 

Caflierine.  tile  otiier  Kussian  rnh-r  w!io  is  sur- 
name i  ■■  tlie  tiroiit."  did  a  like  work  in  llie  south. 
Tlie  -I'urks  there  resisted   her.  as  tjie  Swe.ies  had 
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lonlly  aggressive,  but  since  more  on  the  defensive, 
tlioufrh'  still  a  very  formidable  power.  A  niimite 
branch  of  tiie  Black  Sea  fleet  appears  in  tlm  t'as- 
pian,  to  hold  the  line  of  defense  against  the  Tur^ 
romans,  Persians,  and  Asialic  Turks,  all  o£  whom 
have  at  times  l>een  aggressors  against  liussia. 

Kuropean  Russia  has,  therefore,  not  one  fleet, 
but  two  ;  three,  even,  if  the  Caspian  {[iinboats 
be  counted.  And  it  is  almost  wholly  iuipossille 
for  those  two  fleets  to  eoopemte.  One  of  the 
great  [irobh-ms  in  Freneli  naval  strategv  is  the 
successful  union  of  ^lie  fleets  of  Hn-st  and  Toulon 
in  a  single  movement.  .Alike  difficulty  affects 
England  whi'U  shi;  seeks  lo  use  the  joint  forces 
of  the  (.•haruiel  and  Me.literranean  fleets,— a.s  sho 
wouhl  do,  I'm'  e.xauiple,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
France.  Hui  grave  as  these  two  problems  are, 
they  are  Himi)licity  itsiilf  when  compared  with 
that  which  lao's  liussia  in  the  almost  total  sep- 
ai-ation  of  her  Haltic  and  Black  Hea  fleets.  From 
the  Neva  to  Sebastopol  is  4.800  miles,  and  any 
joint  action  of  the  two  fleets  is  hardly  thinkable. 


We   1 


1st   k. 


this  clearly 


whe 


come  to  coiiijiare  [he  disposable  forces  of  Russia 
and  Japan.  Japan  is  as  favorably  situated  ia 
Asia  as  England  is  in  KurojHS.  And  she  is  not, 
as  Knghmd  is,  weak(Micd  by  a  vast  and  scattered 
empiR',  which  simply  means  an  increase  of  vul- 
nerable poiiits.  Japan  is  compact,  suri'ounded 
by  sea,  well  supplied  with  harbors  and  anchorage. 
Therefoi'e  the  naval  probletn  is,  for  her,  sim- 
plicity itself.  The  matter  is  just  the  reverse 
\s'hen  we  come  to  consider  laud  forces,  aa  we 
shall  iu'esenlly  f-eo. 

It  follows  that  a  more  ju.tta position  of  figureB 
tells  us  m'.\t  to  nothing  about  the  position  between 
Htissiii  and  Japan,  Let  us  see,  liowever,  what 
these  liguivs  are.  The  Japanese  fleet  consists  of 
eight  baitlesliips,  six  being  of  the  first  class,  and 
including  three  or  four  of  the  most  powerful 
vessids  afloat.  To  tlieso  eight  battleships  areto 
Ik  ailded  three  coast-defense  ships,  two  armored 


ivail. 
1   (!je 


tii.mgh 

I    weak- 

liussia   had 

e  Medi- 

iri.  and  was  heucerorlh  at  least  [Hiteiilially 

the  nei'd  of  oiu'.  in  ihe  rial[ic.  to  guard  against 
(he  pressure  of  ihe  Ti'uti'iis.  She  li;;d  the  genu 
of  another  licet,  and  tiu-  like  need  ,.f  it.  in  the 
lilack  Sea,  to  guard  against  the  Turks,  then  vio- 
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.,  and  five  cruisers  of  the  first  class.  All 
are  wull  supplied  with  heavy  guns  and  quick-firing 
guns  of  the  latest  makes,  ami  bciiev-ed  to  l>e 
thorougLly  adequate  and  excellent.  This  is  the 
Itackbone  of  the  Japanese  navy  :  it  is  supjile- 
nientud  by  a  good  proportion  of-  sfcond- class 
cnusers,  gunboats,  torpedo-boats,  and  torjKido- 
destroyors.  The  whole  of  tliia  lorniidablc  figlit- 
iiig-inachiiio  has  been  called  into  existence  pnic- 
tically  within  ilurhist  live  or  six  years,  the  newer 
ships  being  decidedly  the  strongest  and  best 
equipped.  It  is  hardly  disguised  that  the  quest 
of  Manchuria  has  ixten  the  motive  of  this  fevensh 
fleet-hiiihling,  and  tliat  its  starting-point  was  the 
f<irccil  withtirawal  of  Japan  from  the  Asian  main- 
land, under  Ktissian  pressure,   after  the  Cbino- 

fio  far  J.apan.  Wlien  we  compare  Russia's 
fleet  with  this,  it  seems  at  first  Ijlush  that  Japan 
i.-!  •-  not  in  it."  Kor  Russia  has  twenty-two  first- 
ciiiss  liattleships,  against  Jajmn's  six  :  or  tweuty- 
three  battleships  in  all.  Against  the  three  coast- 
ilefense  ships  of  Japan,  KtisHia  has  sixteen  ;  and 
of  armored  cruisers  and  cruisers  of  the  first  class, 
against  Japan's  seven,  Russia  has  twenty-three. 
Hit  pn ■  pom le ranee  in  other  classes  is  not  less  ; 
llius  ske  has  sixty-six  gunboata,  against  nineteen 
for  JiLpHii,  and  so  with  tor[>edo- boats  and  torpedo- 
destriiyers. 

It  must  he  understooil  here  that  every  sliip  in 
the  Russian  navy,  vviihout  exception,  represents 
tht'  very  highest  knowledge  and  skill  attainable. 
There  are  no  antiqtiated  I.Hiats  or  incomplete 
eqiiipmenls.  The  Russian  fleet  was  wholly  a 
tiling  of    the    future    during    her 


Uei 


she 


|ielli"l  TO  send  her  troops  overland  into  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula,  instead  of  transporting  them  easily 
and  rapidly  ac-i-oss  the  niack  riea,  ami  tljus  reach- 
iiig  in  a.  few  days  a  point  actually  reaclie<l  only 
ul'liM-  two  rrLiinth^  oi'  sttvere  marching.  Turkey 
had  a  ficet,  hut  .'^lie  /ailed  to  make  the  slightest 
use  of  it.  Due  nian  wouiuled  is  said  to  represent 
til.'  total  casuiilries  causwl  by  the  Turkish  fleet 
during  the  wiiole  war.  Yet  the  danger  was  im- 
mense, as  on.;  incident  showed.  After  Russia 
had  delivercl  liuigaria  and  .Servia  from  Turkish 
rule,  with  it.s  frightful  accomi>animents  of  bar- 
Uiroiis  cruelty,  Turkey  fouml  a  friend  in  Disraeli, 
who  si'nt  a  British  squadron  through  the  Darda- 
nelU's.  to  thrirateti  ii:e  comniunications  of  (he 
Russian  arniy.  lU-  seizing  the  Danube,  this  fleet 
might  have  cut  the  Hnssian  line  of  supplies  and 
caused  almost  nu'asuii-less  harm. 

Tlie  keen  reali>-jiii..n  of  this  in  Russia  led  to 
the  formation,  after  the  war,  of  what  was  called 
the  volunteer  fleet,  a  uutuljer  o£  vessels  being 
I>aid  for  by  popular  subscription  and  put  at  the 


government's  disposal,  for  patriotic  uses.  These 
ships  are  valuable  as  transports  rather  than  as 
fighting  ships  ;  but  the  impulse  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  fleet  thus  given  has  led  to  wonder- 
ful results  within  the  last  few  years.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  marvel  of  Japan's  awaken- 
ing :  the  awakening  of  Russia  within  the  same 
time  lias  been  much  more  marvelous.  And  in 
no  regioii  has  it  been  more  marvelous  than  in  the 
region  of  naval  preparation.  Russia  has  practi- 
cally created  the  tliird  fleet  in  the  world  within 
the  last  decade,  and  most  of  the  work  has  been 
done  within  her  own  boundaries,  by  her  own 
workmen,  along  her  own  lines. 


This  fleet  consists,  as  we  saw,  of  twenty-two 
first-class  ijattleships,  yielding  to  none  in  the 
worhl  in  excellence  and  perfection,  tliough  three 
or  four  of  tho  Japanese  liattleships  have  certain 
qualities  of  superior  weight ;  one  second-class  bat- 
tleship, sixteen  coast-defense  ships,  and  twenty- 
three  cruisers  of  the  first  class,  or  fully  armored. 
Twenty-thi-ee  battleships  and  twenty-three  cruis- 
ers, therefore,  may  stand  as  the  backbone  of 
Russia's  naval  strirngtb,  a  force  well  seconded  by 
full  coniplements  of  coast-defense  ships,  second 
and  third  class  cruisers,  gunboats,  torpedo-boats, 
torpedo -destroyers,  Cransporls.  auxiliaries,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  tliem.  The  Russian  heavy 
guns  are  second  to  none,  and  the  liatteries  of 
G- inch  and  4.7-incli  quick-firing  guns  leave  noth- 
ing to  wish  for.  The  secondary  small-arra  bat- 
teries are  likewise  perfectly  equipped.  The  Eus- 
sian  warships  ere,  in  fact,  the  most  numerously 
armed  in  the  world. 

This  fleet  was  designed,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
for  purposes  of  defense.  And  for  defense  it  is 
practically  invincible.  The  very  defects  of  Rus- 
sia's naval  position  now  become  its  qualities  :  the 
restriction  of  naval  activity  to  two  points — the 
Bailie  and  the  Black  Sea, — is  altogether  in  Rus- 
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sia's  favor.  She  coukl  hold  either  or  both  against 
considerably  greatf^r  numbers  and  weight  of  ships, 
and  would  have  Die  almost  invincible  forts  of 
Sebastopol  and  Crunstadt  as  a.  base,  to  wliich  the 
fleet,  if  menaced,  could  retire,  and  where  it  would 
be  quite  secure  under  cover  of  tlie  enormous  guns 
of  the  forts. 

If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  Russia's  fleet  were 
available  for  war  with  Japan,  Japan  would  be  well 
advised  to  seek  speedy  and  lasting  [waco.  But 
the  situation  we  liave  already  dewnbed  shows 
that  Russia's  whole  (iect  cannot  conceivably  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  Pacific,  so  that  it  I'emains 
for  US  to  see  what  part  of  it  can  be  so  used. 

We  saw  that  European  Russia  has  practically 
two  isolated  fleets,  which  could  never  C"6t>erate 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  war  ;  and  tliese 
two  fleets  are  nearly  flve  thousand  miles  apart. 
But  even  that  immense  distance  sinks  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with  the  far  greater 
distance  separating  both  these  fleets  from  the 
field  of  naval  action  against  Japan.  The  nearer 
of  the  two,  Sebastopol,  is  nine  thousand  miles 
from  Fort  Arthur,  so  that  the  SilKirian  fleet  may- 
be considered  almost  as  coinpli'iely  isolated  as  if 
it  belonged  to  another  power. 

The  Siberian  floc-t  is  ])ractically  the  creation  of 
the  last  three  years — an  answer,  indoed,  to  the 
naval  programme  initiated  by  Jiipan  after  the 
Skiinonoscki  tri;nty.  It  consists  at  priisent  of 
four  first-class  battleships,  which  we  may  some- 
what more  minutely  describe.  The  oldest  of  the 
four,  the  Pelropavhvsh,  dates  only  from  IS94, 
and  has  a  displa<;ement  of  11,00D  tons.  She  is 
said  to  carry  four  I'J-inch  guns,  twelve  C-inch 
quick-firing  g\ln^?,  and  thirly-six  smaller  pieces  of 
artillery,  including  machine  guns  ;  and  her  si«!ed 
is  rated  at  1  7  knots.    She  is  therefore  comparable 


in  weight,  speed,  and  equipment  to  the  Oregon, 
though  the  Russian  ship  has  the  advantage  of 
being  three  yoara  younger. 

The  three  remaining  battleships  of  the  Siberian 
fleet  are  uniform  in  displacement  and  armament. 
They  are  the  Pvre.xret  and  the  Odiahi/a,  built  in 
18'J8,  and  the  Pvhkda,  laid  down  in  'ia!)9.  The 
displacement  of  ea<.'h  is  12,074  tons, — somewhat 
heavier  than  any  baitlesiiip  built  or  jirojecteil  for 
the  American  navy,  yet  fairly  comparable  to  the 
new  Mdiiir;  the  yiis«-ur!,  and  the  Olu'o,  though 
the  Russian  ships  carry  four  ]  0-inch  guns  eai-h, 
as  against  the  112-iriL-li  guiiji  to  l;e  carried  by  the 
American  ships,  and  the  number  of  l!-inch  quick- 
liriiig  guns  carried  by  the  ilussian  ships  is  only 
eleven  each,  a.s  aKii'is't  si.Kteen  for  the  vimerican 
ships.  The  liussian  and  American  shi[)S  alike 
carry  twenty-six  smaller  guns  ouch. 

Tlie  Silierian  fleet,  also  inchnles  four  very  pow- 
erful armored  crui.'iers,  tiie  liayilc,  the  P;,.,iat 
Aiova,  Aihiir-d  yahii;;ff,  and  IJmilri  D'mskoi 
The  Riii-ik  is  the  most  powerful  of  these,  having 
a  displacenient  of  ll,tHlO  ions  and  a  speed  of 
nearly  19  knots.  Her  main  battery  consists  of 
four  8-inch  guns,  si-vieeu  6-iiLch  quick-firing 
guns,  and  six  4.7-inch  quick-firers,  with  a  sec- 
ondary battery  of  twenty- two  lighter  guns. 
There  is  nothing  exac^tly  like  the  Ihirik  in  the 
United  States  navy,  as  she  is  decidedly  heavier 
than  the  Bi'mkh/n  or  Xeio  York,  though  some- 
what slower.  The  three  remaining  cnii.sers  of 
the  Siberian  fleet  come  closer  to  the  jVciu  Yurk. 
but  they  also  are  somewhat  slower,  averaging 
about  17  knots. 

I'o  these  must  be  added  two  coast-defense 
shi[>s,  two  secoud-claaa  cruisers,  and  a  number  of 
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gunboats,  torpedo-destroy  ere,  and  torpedo-boats  ; 
and  we  must  further  remember  that  this  fleet 
would  operate  with  the  powerful  forts  of  Port 
Arthur  as  a  base. 

To  make  the  Siberian  fleet  equal  to  that  of 
Japan  for  offensive  purposes,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  add  to  it  an  equal  number  of  both  battle- 
ships and  cruisere,  drawn  from  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea  fleets,  each  of  which  has  about  ten 
ships  of  each  class.  At  present,  the  ordinary 
sirenjith  of  the  Siberian  fleet  would  be  inade^ 
quale. 

War  witli  Japan,  where  Manchuria  was  the 
desired  spoil,  would  not,  however,  necessarily 
mean  an  oSensive  naval  campaign  for  Russia. 
On  the  contrary,  Hnssia.  already  in  possession  of 
a  land  base  several  hundred  miles  long  on  the 
Manchurian  frontier,  with  the  Siberian  railroad 
as  a  feeder,  could  simply  remain  in  oecupation  of 
Manchuria  and  challenge  Japan  to  force  a  with- 
drawal. Russia  could  steadily  increase  her  forces 
in  -Manchuria  by  bringing  troops  over  the  Si- 
berian railroad  till  she  had  attained  an  over- 
wlnjlming  strength  against  which  Japan  could 
do  absolutely  nothing. 

In  this  case,  supposing  the  fleet  of  Russia  to 
have  failed  to  make  an  effective  stand,  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  would  simply  be  called  on  to  cover 
the  transport  of  troops  to  a  landing-place  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  rest  of  the  war  would  be  fought 
out  between  the  land  forces  of  the  two  powers. 
What  would  the  result  probably  be? 

THE    ARM1K9    OF    RUSSIA    AND   JAPAN. 

First,  let  us  see  what  Japan  could  do.  The 
army  of  Japan  was  reorganized  in  1896,  on  the 
following  basis  :  The  figliting  force  consists,  as 
usual,  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  cer- 
tain defined  proportions.  We  may  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  numerous  auxiliary  branches, 
rjn  which,  however,  the  success  of  a  campaign 
almost  equally  depends.  The  Japanese  infantry 
numbers  68,640  men,  armed  with  the  Murata 
magazine  rifle,  fairly  comparable  to  the  French 
Leliel,  but  of  longer  range.  This  force  is  divided 
into  1,^6  battalions  of  440  men  each,  and  these 
battalions  are  grouped  into  52  regiments,  with  3 
battalions  to  a  regiment,  or  13  divisions,  with  4 
regiments  to  the  division.  These  ai-e  further 
frroiiped  under  ^  commands,  each  of  which  will 
thus  number  about  23,01)0  men. 

We  have  thus  1.1  divisions  of  infantry,  each 
containing  5,2si)  men.  To  each  division  there 
is  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  divided  into  5  squadrons 
of  120  men,  or  a  total  force  of  7,600  cavalry. 
In  the  same  way,  for  each  infantry  division 
there  is  a  regiimmt  of  field  artillery,  ^e  total  of 
artillery  being  0,700. 


The  regidar  Japanese  army,  therefore,  on  a 
peace  basis,  consists  of  thirteen  lighting  units, 
each  containing  approximately  5,000  infantry, 
600  cavalry,  and  500  artillery.  The  total  peace 
strength  is  under  90,000  men.  The  First  Re- 
serve  is  estimated  at  76,000,  but  it  is  difBcult  to 
form  any  estimate  as  to  their  fighting  value.  The 
firet  reserve  of  an  army  normally  consists  of  men 
who  have  served  a  full  term  in  the  active  army — 
a  term  amounting  in  Russia,  for  example,  to  five 
years.  But  in  the  case  of  Japan,  whose  present 
army  admittedly  only  dates  from  five  years  ago, 
it  is  hard  to  see  where  these  men  can  come  from, 
or  what  their  training  can  amount  to.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said,  in  a  greater  degree,  of  the 
Second  Reserve,  estimated  at  238,000  men.  A 
second  reserve  usually  means  the  total  of  able- 
bodied  male  adults  under  forty-five  who  can  be 
trained  for  semco  while  a  waris  actually  in  prog- 
ress, and  who  are  destined  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  regiments  in  the  field. 
It  is,  therefore,  something  rather  vague  for  the 


purposes  of  actual  computation — comparable  to 
the  ore  "in  sight "  in  a  mining  prospectus.  We 
shall  probably  be  doing  justice  to  the  Japanese 
army  if  we  say  that  the  present  fighting  force, 
counting  in  the  First  Reserve,  amounts  to  about 
160,000  men,  divided  into  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  in  the  proportions  we  have  given,  and 
adequately  supplied  with  good  weapons  and  all 
needful  auxiliaries.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  army,  like  the  new  Japanese  fleet,  has  never 
faced  a  foe  that  could  be  taken  seriously,  so  that 
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its  achievement  is  a  matter  of  hope  rather  than 
of  knowledge. 

In  comparing  with  this  tlie  Russian  army,  we 
must  once  more  remember  that  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Russian  empire,  and  its  considerable  land 
frontier,  make  it  impossible  to  employ  the  whole 
army  in  one  place,  or  even  considerably  to 
weaken  the  forces  at  certain  strategical  points — 
as,  for  instance,  the  frontiers  of  Germany  or 
Austria.  But  as  we  have  taken  the  whole  Japa- 
nese army  in  theory  to  Manchuria,  we  may  do 
the  same  with  Russia,  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son. The  total  peace  strength  of  the  Russian 
army,  then,  is  about  1,000,000,  divided  into  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery  in  about  the  same 
proportions  as  in  the  case  of  Japan.  The  active 
army  of  Russia  is  about  1.250,000,  which  we  may 
fairly  compare  with  Japan's  90,000.  When  we 
add  the  First  Reserve,  Russia's  army  runs  up  to 
4,000,000,  as  against  Japan's  160,000.  Russia's 
Second  Reserve  is  over  1,250,000,  as  against 
250,000  for  Japan. 

The  fairest  comparison,  however,  is  with  the 
active  army  and  the  First  Reserve  taken  togeth- 
er. This  gives  us  4,000,000  for  Russia,  as 
against  160,000  for  Japan.  In  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia, we  do  know  accurately  what  the  First  Re- 
serve means  :  it  consists  of  men  who  have  served 
in  the  active  army  for  five  years,  and  who  are 
liable  for  service  in  the  First  Reserve  during  the 
next  thirteen  years.  The  First  Reserve  is,  there- 
fore, fully  as  competent  as  the  active  army,  and 


may  be  trusted  to  give  an  equally  good  account 
of  itself  in  the  field. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  the  printed 
accounts,  which  attribute  to  the  Russian  war 
minister  the  intention  to  raise  the  forces  in  Man- 
churia to  300,000  of  all  arms,  are  accurate.  This 
would  be  easily  within  his  power,  without  unduly 
weakening  any  of  the  military  districts  in  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  a  move- 
ment of  troops  would  reduce  Japan's  chance  of 
success  to  a  very  small  one  indeed. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Russia's  occupa- 
tion of  Manchuria  may  continue  just  as  long  as 
Russia  finds  that  occupation  convenient  and  profit- 
able ;  that  Russia's  force  there  could  be  increased 
almost  indefinitely,  while  it  already  stands  at  a 
figure  that  would  leave  Japan  small  hope  of  even 
an  initial  success,  even  supposing  that  Russia's 
formidable  Siberian  fleet  were  comfortably  dis- 
posed of.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  while 
the  Japanese  fleet  and  army  are  practically  untried, 
we  do  know  very  definitely  what  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Russians  are.  We  know  that  in 
moral  force,  in  staying  power,  in  readiness  for 
self-sacrifice,  and  in  coolness  under  fire  they  have 
no  equals,  while  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
Russian  officer  is  at  least  unexcelled.  These 
qualities  of  alert  and  far-seeing  intelligence,  of 
moral  force  and  endurance,  are  quite  as  con- 
spicuous in  Russia's  fleet  as  in  her  army.  '  Her 
excellence  reaches  at  least  as  high  a  standard  as 
that  attained  by  any  power. 


THE   NAVY   OF  JAPAN. 


BY  SAMUEL  E.   MOFFETT. 


JAPAN,  like  the  United  States,  is  now  one  of 
the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world,  and  her 
naval  importance,  like  ours,  is  of  very  recent  date. 
The  fleets  of  the  two  countries  began  to  grow 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  result  of  long  stag- 
nation followed  by  rapid  progress  is  that  the  pres- 
ent navy  of  each  power  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  ships  of  the  most  modern  types.  Thus, 
for  once,  procrastination  has  given  an  advantage 
over  foresight,  fj.nd  the  countries  that  put  off  their 
naval  work  until  it  could  not  be  postponed  any 
longer  find  themselves  in  a  better  position  than 
those  that  diligently  kept  up  with  the  times.  The 
British,  French,  and  Russian  navies  are  stocked 
with  costly  ships  built  in  the  seventies,  too  ex- 
pensive to  throw  on  the  scrap-heaps,  and  not  power- 
ful enough  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
in  a  modern  line  of  battle.  Japan  has  hardly 
anything  dating  from  before  the  later  eiglities. 


As  lately  as  the  time  of  the  war  with  China, 
less  than  seven  years  ago,  Japan  was  able  to  send 
to  sea  nothing  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  battle- 
ship. She  had  a  few  small  coast-defense  vessels, 
but  she  relied  almost  entirely  upon  unarmored 
cruisers,  none  larger  than  4,277  tons.  At  that 
time,  China's  navy  was  much  more  powerful  than 
that  of  Japan.  It  was  only  the  discipline,  skill, 
and  courage  of  the  personnel  and  the  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  an  honest  government  that  gave 
the  J  apanese  the  victory.  After  the  war,  the  navy 
entered  at  once  upon  a  course  of  development 
that  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  En- 
couraged by  their  easy  victory  over  China,  as  w6 
were  by  our  victory  over  Spain,  the  Japanese 
people  saw,  nevertheless,  that  a  war  with  a  roil 
naval  power  would  be  a  very  different  matter. 
They  found  themselves  obliged  to  yield  thdr 
winnings  under  the  threats  of  Russia  and  her  M* 
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sociatea.  They  accepted  the  necessity,  but  went 
to  work.  The  ships  they  liad  captured  from  the 
Chineae  were  a  considerable  accession  to  their 
Daval  strength,  and  they  immediately  formulated 
a  programme  of  new  construction  that  was  meant 
to  give  them  the  most  powerful  fleet  in  far  East- 
ern waters. 

A  few  months  before  the  war  broke  out,  Japan 
had  ordered  in  England  two  first-class  battleships, 
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the  Yn&hima  and  the  Fuji.  In  189G,  a  compre- 
hensive programjne  was  adopted  by  which  a  new 
navy  of  11 7  vessels  was  to  bo  created  in  ten 
years.  There  were  to  bo  two  series,  the  first  of 
54  craft  aggregating  45,890  tons,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1902,  and  the  second  of  G3  vessels  of 
i;!>,8»5  tons,  to  be  completed  by  1906.  The 
plan  wasalightly  mudified  and  improved  the  next 
year.  It  involvoi!  a  total  expenditure  of  |105,- 
i><IO,000,  beginning  with  $30,000,000  in  I89G 
and  1897,  and  falling  off  to  ^7,900,000  in  1901 
and  1902.  This  scliomc  has  been  steadily  carried 
out,  and  the  vessels  it  provides  for  ai-e  almost 
all  ready  for  service.  Only  a  few  finishing 
touches  remain  to  \.»:  added. 

The  present    navy  of  Japan  contains  6  first- 


class  battleships  of  the  most  modem  type,  I 
second-class  and  1  third-class  battleship,  3  coast- 
defense  vessels,  7  armored  cruisere,  18  protected 
cruisers,  1 6  smaller  cruisers  and  gunboats.  3  tor- 
pedo gun-vessels,  1  torpedo  depot  ship,  12  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers,  from  60  to  70  torpedo- 
boats,  and  the  usual  complement  of  miscellaneous 
sniall  craft. 

The  first-class  battleships  are  of  three  types  : 
first,  that  represented  by  the  Yashima  and  Fuji ; 
second,  that  of  the  Mikam  ;  and  third,  that  of 
the  Jlntsuie,  Asahi,  and  Shiicishima.  All  of 
these  are  twin-screw  steel  vessels,  with  speeds  of 
16  knots  or  more  under  natural  draught,  and  18 
knots  and  upward  under  forced  draught.  The 
Yaskima  has  made  19.2  knots.  The  ships  of  the 
Yaskivia  class  are  of  12,300  tons  each,  and  have 
engines  capable  of  developing  10,000  horse- 
power under  natural  draught  and  13,690  under 
forced  di-aught.  These  are  tlio  calculated  fig- 
ures, and  actual  results  on  trial  have  been  slight- 
ly difl!erent — a  little  below  the  estimates  in  some 
cases,  and  above  them  in  others.  Their  normal 
coal  capacity  is  700  tons,  but  on  a  pinch  they 
could  carry  1,300  tons,  giving  them  a  steaming 
radius  of  7,000  miles.  They  are  protected  by 
belts  of  Harveyized  armor,  14  to  18  inches  thick, 
with  4-inch  armor  above  the  belt  over  the  bat- 
tery, 14-inch  on  the  barbettes  and  conning-tow- 
ers,  6-inch  on  the  casemates  for  the  6-inch  guns, 
and  2^inch  on  the  protective  decks.  Eacli  of 
these  vessels  carries  four  12-inch  breech-load- 
ing rifles,  ten  6'inch  quick-firing  guns,  twenty 
3ponnder  Hotchkiss  rapid-Gring  guns,  four  2^- 
pounder  rapid-firing  guns,  and  five  torpedo-tubes. 
Each  is  worked  by  a  crew  of  GOO  men. 

When  the  Mikasa  unfurled  her  flag  last  year 
she  was  called  the  most  powerful  battleship  in  the 
world.  She  is  of  15,200  tons  and  15,000  horse- 
power, equivalent  to  18  knots.  Her  normal  coal 
capacity  of  700  tons  may  be  increased  in  an  emer- 
gency to  1,690  tons.  She  is  belted  her  entire 
length  with  Harveyized  nickel-steel  armor,  8  feet 
2  inches  deep,  and  from  4  to  9  inches  thick. 
Above  this  a  belt  250  feet  long  and  6  inches 
thick  covers  the  battery  to  the  height  of  the 
main  deck.  The  bulkheads,  barbettes,  and  con- 
ning-tower  are  14  inches  thick,  the  casemates  6 
inches,  and  the  protective  deck  2^-  to  4  inches. 
In  the  Mikasii's  battery  there  are  four  12-incb 
breech-loading  rifles,  fourteen  6-inch  quick-firers, 
twenty  12-pounder  rapid-firing  guns,  eight  3- 
pounders,  four  2^-pounderB,  eight  machine  guns, 
and  five  torpedo-tubes.  It  takes  741  men  to 
make  up  her  crew. 

The  three  vessels  of  the  Hat&uae  type  are  very 
similar  to  the  Mikasa.  English  ezpeits  called 
the  Hatsuse  the  finest  vessel  present  at  Queen 
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by  an  irun  lielt  4  to  9  iiiclies  thick,  and  has  7  to 
8  inches  of  armor  over  tlie  cetitral  batt«ry.  She 
has  four  'J.4-iiicli  brecdi- loaders,  four  G'inch 
quick-firing  guiie,  two  sniull  {tuns,  aiid  five  1-inch 
Nordeufiildt  uiacliine  guii». 

The  coast- (lel'ensi;  vi'ssels  arc  of  little  impor- 
Iniice.  Ono  of  them,  tlio  Pimj  Yen,  of  J. 067 
tons,  wus  taken  fnini  the  (.'hincne,  and  is  the 
uioBt  niodiTH  of  the  three.  The  others,  the^i'^ci 
and  Kuii'j'i,  lire  ni'urly  a  qiiartei'  of  a  century  old. 
The  I'iiKj  Yai  is  used  us  a  yiiiincry-ship,  aud  the 
other  two  as  tniining-shijis. 

^^ix  of  lliiis.-veiL  iiniK.ieii  cruisers  are  a  splendid 
coinpDiK-iLi  (jf  Jujmn's  iighliiin  fortv — alL  strictly 
modern,  lurp',  swift,  and  [lowerfully  armed  and 
defended.  'J'lieru  are  slifiht  variations  among 
them  in  details,  but  they  aii'  siibstantially  similar. 
'I'ho  Aminiii  may  be  taken  a^  a  type  of  them  all. 
She  displaces  0,750  tons,  and  has  made  20.87 
knots  under  natural  draught  and  23  knots  under 
forced  draught.  She  has  a  steaming  radius  of 
10,000  luilus.  She  is  defended  by  a  belt  of  steel 
7  feet  deep  and  3^  to  7  inches  thick,  running  ihe 
entire  length  of  the  ship.  Above  this  is  a  citadel 
'260  feet  long  aud  5  inches  thick,  to  the  height  of 
the  main  dock.  Her  battery  is  comiKised  eniirely 
of  qnicfc-linng  guns,  four  of  8-inch,  fourteen  of 
6-mch,  twelve  I'i-pounders,  and  seven  2^-pound- 
ers.  There  are  five  torpedo-tubes.  The  seventh 
armored  cruiser,  the  Ckiyoda,  is  a  small  vessel  of 
2,450  tons  and  19  knots,  slightly  armed  and  ar- 
mored. HJie  carries  nolliing  heavier  than  4.7- 
inch  quick-firers,  of  which  she  has  ten. 

Two  of  the  [irotected  cruisers  are  of  special 
interest  to  Americans,  because  they  were  built 
in  the  United  States — the  Kasagi  at  Fliiladel- 
phia,  and  the  Chilose  at  San  Francisco.  It  would 
be  rather  curious  if  in  battle  the  Ka»agi  should 
meet  the  Kussian  cruiser  Viiriag,  built  in  the 
same  yard  and  largely  b}'  the  same  workmen. 
The  two  American -built  Japanese  cruisers  are 
exactly  alike  in  design    but  the  San  Francisco 


\'ictoria'8  funeral  pageant  on  Feiiruary  1  of  this 
year.  She  was  ■■  superior  to  our  Majtstic  class." 
said  tiie  Lrmdon  J\iiginnr.  She  is  normally  of 
15,000  tons  displucement,  a  little  less  than  the 
Mikasn  ;  biit  as  htir  beam  is  greater,  she  is  really 
a  larger siiip.  The  Asulu  is  credited  with  1 5,200 
tons,  and  the  Sl,iki^/,i»iav>ith  14,850.  The  en- 
gines of  the  ships  of  this  class  rangi!  from  14,1)00 
to  1  iJ,  000  hoi-so-powor.  The  noi-mal  ciial  capai'ity 
is  700  tons,  and  the  emergency  cajiacity  l,4iM) 
tons  for  the  Il'ifsuxe  and  Asiihi.  and  1,300  for 
tlie  Shikisluiua.  Tlie  annor  and  armament  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  tlic  JJili-asn,  aud  the 
crews  identical.  Each  of  these  three  ships  car- 
ries two  torpedo- vedette  boats. 

All  six  of  Japan's  first-class  battleships  were 
built  in  Cireat  Britain.  The  second-class  ballle- 
ship  Chin  Yen  came  from  Germany,  wliere  slie 
was  paid  for  by  Chinese  money.  Under  the  name 
of  Clien  Yiic'ii,  she  did  good  service  against  the 
Japanese  fleet  in  the  haule  of  the  Valu,  and  was 
afterwai-d  captured  at  Wei-IIai-Wei.  She  was  a 
powerful  vessel  in  her  day,  but  aa  she  dates  from 
18S2,  she  is  not  of  the  most  modern  tyjie.  She 
is  a  twiu-Bcri'w  steel  ship  of  7,220  tons,  0,200 
horiw-power,  and  14A-knot  speed.  She  can  carry 
1,000  tons  of  coai.  "She  has  a  short  Iwlt  of  com- 
pound ariiior  running  half  her  length  and  14 
inches  thick.  Iler  barbettes  are  12  inches  thick, 
her  conning'tower  8  inches,  and  her  protective 
deck  3  inches.  She  is  armed  with  four  12-inch 
Krupp  brecch-Ioading  guns,  four  G-inch  quick- 
filers,  two  4-pounder  nipid-finng  guns,  eight 
1 -pound  revolving  cannon,  and  tlircfe  torpedo- 
tubes.     Slie  carries  250  men. 

The  thinl-class  battioahip  Fusun  is  a  small,  old- 
fashioned  iron  vessel,  of  Englisli  origin,  first 
built  in  l.'<77,  sunk  twenty  years  later,  and  raised 
and  rebuilt  in  l.sOS  and"  '|8U!p.  She  displaces 
3,717  tons,  and  has  engines  of  3,500  horse-power, 
giving  her  a  sjK'ed  of  13  knots.     She  is  defended 
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ship  beat  the  one  from  Philatlelphia  by  a  knot 
on  her  trials.  Slio  made  23.70  knots  on  forced 
draught,  against  '22.7l>  for  tlie  Kasuji.  Each  of 
those  vessels  is  of  4,784  tons  and  carries  two 
8-inch    quick-liuing   guns,  ten    4.7-indi,  twelve 


I  li-iKiundcre.  sis  lii-pounilors,  four  machine  guns, 
iind  twenty-live  torpedoes,  with  four  tubes.  The 
Takasatfo,  built  at  Elswick,  is  of  a  similar  type. 

The  Itsukushima,  Il'inkvUil';  and  Matsushtmn 
represent  a  peri o<l  o(  Frencli  influence  on  Japa- 
ni'se  naval  ideas.  They  are  inteivsting  from  the 
fact  that  tliey  wei-c  Japan's  most  powerful  vessels 
ill  tlie  war  with  China,  although  now  they  would 
not  }>e  expected  to  huve  any  place  at  all  in  a  line 
of  battle.  Willi  a  displacement  of  only  4,'277 
Ions,  and  no  armor,  e.voept  on  the  barbettes  and 
the  thin  protective  deck,  eneh  of  them  carried  a 
12.(i-(nch  (Janet  gun.  (If  course,  no  naval  archi- 
tect of  the  present  time  would  dream  of  putting 
such  a  weapon  into  such  a  ship.  Nevertheless, 
these  vessels  arc  only  ten  years  old,  and  they  all 
played  a  most  effoctivo  part  in  winning  the  vic- 
tory at  the  Yulu. 

*»f  the  older  vessels,  ihe  Xnniwa  is  notable  as 
ii  link  in  the  development  that  led  from  the 
(.■hilean  Esinwl-hi  to  our  (  Vi-Wm/oh— the  Charles- 
t:>i  that  was  lost  in  the  Philippines,  nut  the  one 
thai  is  building  now  lo  replace  her.  In  fact,  the 
fliHi-k-ston  v!tUi  little  more  than  a  copy  of  the 
Xaiiiwn.  The  Jajninese  cruiser  of  3,727  Ions 
and  I.S.7  knois  carri''d  two  10-inch  and  six  (i -inch 
biv'i'ch-loading  riOcs — an  arrangement  which,  of 
coufHO.  would  not  l>e  thought  of  in  a  vessel  de- 
*:igned  at  the  present  time.  She  also  has  two 
6-pounder  rapid-lire  guns,  ten  Nordenfeldt  ma- 
chine guns,  four  Hailing.*,  and  four  torpedo-tubes. 
The  Takaehiho  is  the  mate  of  the  Naniwa.  Tlie 
famous  Esmfvihlii  hen-elf,  from  which  have  de 


veloped  the  Naniwa,  the  Charleston,  a.ii6  so  many 
magnificent  protected  cruisers  of  the  present  time, 
is  in  the  Japanese  navy  under  the  name  of  the 
I'lzumi,  having  been  bought  from  Chile  through 
the  agency  of  Ecuador.  The  other  protected 
cruisers  are  small,  ranging  from  '2,300  tons 
downward  ;  but  most  of  them  ai'e  modern.  The 
unprotected  cruisers  and  gunboats  are  umstly 
old,  and  some  of  them  are  of  wood,  which,  of 
course,  would  make  them  worse  than  useless  in 
war.  Six  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  are  of 
275  tons  each,  and  six  of  3llii  tons.  Those  of 
the  foi'iner  class  were  expccte<l  to  make  30  knots, 
and  those  of  the  latter,  31,  but  all  did  better  on 
their  trials. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  navy,  Japan  has  an 
auxiliary  fleet  of  thirty-three  steamers  belonging 
to  the  great  navigation  company,  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  These  ships  range  from  1,854 
to  6,266  tons  each. 

Within  the  past  year,  eight  new  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  have  been  I>egun,  four  in  England,  and 
the  rest  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  Government 
has  laid  out  a  new  programme  of  naval  expansion, 
but  worlc  under  it  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  remarkably 
well-balanced  and  effective  fleet.  It  is  symmetric- 
ally provided  with  ships  of  all  classes.     There 


IE  radliu  of  10,000  mllca. ) 


are  battleships,  armored  cruisers,  protected  cruis- 
ers, gunboats,  and  torpedo  craft  m  due  propor- 
tion The  armored  cruisers  are  fast  enough  to 
dash  in  among  an  enemy's  transports  or  run  down 
his  commerce,  or  strong  enough  to  take  their 
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place  in  line  of  hattle.  Wo  saw  tlieir  viiliic  at 
Santiago,  where  the  Cn'slohiil  C"/'.;<  coiiliUiave  run 
tlifougli  our  wliolf!  fleet  and  escupi'd  ir  she  liail 
l)een  in  projjer  coiiditioii  and  properly  iiandleil. 

The  coal  capacity  of    l!ie   various  sliips  may 
seem  a  Jittk  tielicient,  if  coiiipareil  with  the  Hrii- 


iah  staudui'tl,  oi-  even  with 
Jupaiiese  vessels  have  been  hu 
conditions.  They  are  not  inte 
over  the  world.  Tlu^y  do  not 
the  run  of  ilie  On"/->ii  from 
Jupiter  Inlet.  Tlieir  field  of  i 
tht"  seas  about  Japan,  fSiberia,  i 
lliut  purpose  their  coai  endurui 
pivfer    lo    put 


It  t 


;   I)Ut   the 


!■  raiici^ifo  to 


1  t;h 


md  fur 
They 


iiii:eiHani]ili.'. 

jriiisinj;  navy  would 
have  to  allow  for  coal. 

Tliei-c  are  some  countries  that  might  have  siicli 
classes  of  ships  as  Japan  p(.>ssesses  without  bi'iiig 
entitled  to  he  called  naval  powers.  Ships  cannot 
fight    themselves ;    but  Japan    has  the   national 


enthusiasm,  the  aptitude  for  the  sea,  the  devotion 
to  duty,  the  mechanical  ingenaity,  llie  ainenaliil- 
ity  to  discipline,  the  scieutilic  trairiUig,  and  the 
ericr^etic  initiative  that  ti'ansform  a  navy  on 
j)aper  into  a  navy  in  fact.  They  enabled  her 
nnarmored  cruisers  to  heat  hattleships  at  the 
Yalu,  and  sent  her  tori>edo-lioats  at  Wei-IIai  W'-i 
against  a  hostile  fleet  iu  a  fortified  harlior  under 
such  conditions  that  an  officer  and  two  men  fro^e 


to  deaili  at  ilieir  posts,  and  out  of  ten  hoats  that 
maile  the  da.sh,  mdy  one  came  hack  unhurt. 

Ill  nuinlHnii,  ihi-  Japanese  jH-rso)nie1  is  just 
ahoul  eijual  lo  our  own.  There  ai-e  2  admirals, 
5  vice-admirals,  U  reur-admirab,  4-1  captains,  64 
cinnmanders,  "JJi'i  lieulenants,  203  siih-lienten- 
ants.  ilO  midshipmen,  and  aliont  '^3,000  men. 

.  Jaj>Hn's  aniliilion,  like  our  own,  lias  hfen  to 
liavii  a  navy  of  liotne  production  ;  hut  she  did 
not  wait  nntil  she  was  ahle  to  build  sncli  a  navy 
before  providing  herself  with  any  fleet  at  all. 
She  bought  ships  abroad  and  Iwgan  ilevelopiiig 
her  domestic  i-esources  at  the  same  time.  She 
can  build  anything  now  up  lo  crnisers  of  6,000 
tons,  an'l  the  only  ii-ason  she  has  not  prejuired 
herself  to  build  battleships  is  that  it  would  cost 
so  much  to  imjwrt  the  materials.  She  has  au 
ably  conducted  depaitmonl  of  naval  architecture 
at  the  Imperial  I'niver.^^Jty  of  Tokyo.  She  has 
fifteen  dry  docks,  government  and  commercial, 
of  which  lour  can  take  in  the  largest  battleships, 
and  several  othersare  only  a  trifle  sinaller.  ller 
shipyards,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  an- equipped 
with  the  most  modem  appliances,  of  which  her 
officei-s  and  workmen,  unlike  the  C'liinese,  know 
how  to  make  tlie  bt'wt  possible  use. 

On  the  whole,  Jujian  is  at  this  moment unq lies- 
tionably  the  iii-st  naval  power  in  the  far  East; 
and  whih"  Kngland  or  France  could  send  force 
enough  then-  lo  overmatch  her,  if  necessary,  the 
U-ui  wuuld  lint  be  easy  Cor  any  other  power. 
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FUNSTON:  A   KANSAS   PRODUCT. 

BY  JAMES  H.   CANFIELD. 


IT  was  certainly  a  piece  of  personal  good  for- 
tune which  gave  me  a  place  in  the  faculty 
of  the  Slate  University  of  Kansas  for  fourteen 
years.  The  institution  was  the  top  round  of 
Huxley's  '*  educational  ladder,"  the  foot  of  which 
rested  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
Up  this  pathway  of  knowledge  came  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  some  of  the  best  blood  of  this  coun- 
try. A  large  percentage  of  these  young  people 
were  self-supporting  during  their  entire  univer- 
sity course  ;  but  this  only  added  to  the  inten- 
sity of  tlieir  zeal.  The  institution,  though  still 
young, — it  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
less  than  ten  years  ago, — has  already  many  nota- 
ble names  on  its  list  of  graduates. 

An  old  teacher  is  permitted  to  be  eloquent 
about  those  who  still  hold  his  interest  and  most 
affectionate  solicitude  and  regard,  and  I  only 
regret  that  this  is  not  the  time  and  place  for  a 
much  more  extended  tribute  to  these  earnest  and 
successful  men  and  women.  Many  of  them  have 
reputations  which  far  outrun  the  State — many  of 
them  have  been  called  from  the  State  to  positions 
of  trust  and  confidence  in  larger  and  in  a  certain 
sense  more  important  communities.  Referring 
to  only  a  few,  and  largely  those  who  were  in  my 
own  classes,  I  find  myself  recalling  Charles  F. 
Scott,  now  a  Congressman-at-large  ;  his  brother 
Angelo,  president  of  a  Western  college  ;  Charles 
S.  Gleed,  to  whom  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man  is  due  the  credit  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Santa  F6  Railway  and  the  good  showing 
of  its  stock  to-day,  and  who  is  as  well  known  in 
New  York  as  in  Topeka  ;  J.  Willis  Gleed,  his 
brother,  one  of  the  most  successful  attorneys  of 
Kansas,  liable  any  year  to  be  placed  on  the 
Supreme  bench  of  the  State,  well  known  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  a  writer  of  unusual  repute,  a 
very  successful  public  speaker,  and  a  power  for 
social  and  civic  righteousness  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  State ;  John  H. 
Long,  one  of  the  best  analytical  chemists  that 
this  country  has  produced,  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion abroad  ;  the  Riffle  brothers,  known  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  South  America  as  extraor- 
dinarily successful  civil  engineers  ;  William  Allen 
White,  whose  enviable  place  among  American 
rnen  of  letters  is  already  assured  ;  Frank  P.  Mac- 
Lennan,  who  has  built  up  one  of  the  brightest 
evening  papers  in  the  West ;  Edward  C.  Little, 
who  won  such  an  excellent  reputation  as  Ameri- 


can consul-general  in  Egypt,  and  who  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Twenty-first  Kansas  Volun- 
teers in  the  late  war  ;  William  C.  Spangler,  now 
acting  chancellor  of  the  university  during  the  tem- 
porary disability  of  its  executive  ;  James  A.  Wick- 
ersham,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  ;  William 
H.  Carruth,  occupying  the  chair  of  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures  in  his  alma  mater,  and 
well  known  for  his  scholarly  work  as  an  editor 
and  translator,  as  well  as  for  some  delightful 
verses  of  his  own  ;  Lewis  L.  Dyche,  naturalist 
and  explorer — the  acknowledged  equal  of  Hor- 
naday  and  by  many  considered  his  superior ; 
Glenn  L.  Miller,  now  United  States  marshal  of 
Utah ;  William  S.  Franklin,  of  high  repute 
among  the  faculty  of  Lehigh  University,  and  his 
brother  Edward,  whose  more  recent  investiga- 
tions into  the  relations  of  electricity  and  chemis- 
try are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  well  informed  in 
those  fields  ;  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  the  eminent 
entomologist  at  Stanford  University  ;  Fred  A. 
Stocks,  who  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment made  a  remarkable  record  in  clean  and 
abl^  administration. 

And  "  of  notable  women  not  a  few," — such  as 
Kate  Stephens,  so  well  known  at  Harvard  and  in 
the  best  literary  circles  in  Boston,  as  well  as  later 
in  the  literary  life  of  New  York  ;  Gertrude 
Blackwelder,  a  power  for  higher  life  in  Chicago  ; 
Helen  B.  Raymond,  who  carries  the  honor  of 
having  secured  the.  highest  average  grades  for 
four  years  in  mathematics  ever  granted  a  woman 
by  an  American  university;  Lina  E.  Gano,  easily 
recognized  as  one  of  our  most  accomplished  teach- 
ers of  history,  now  in  the  Girls'  High  School  of 
New  York  ;  Gertrude  A.  Davenport,  whose  suc- 
cessful researches  in  zoology  place  her  side  by 
side  with  her  husband,  who  is  rapidly  advancing 
in  the  same  field  ;  Anne  R.  Pugh,  the  able  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages  at  Wells  College  ; 
Mary  E.  Wilder,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in- 
structors in  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
country  ;  Carrie  T.  Stewart,  whose  investigations 
in  German  philology  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ablest  scholars  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  Old  World  ;  Laura  E.  Lockwood,  who  has  re- 
cently won  the  MacMillin  prize  with  her  *  *  Gloss- 
ary of  Milton,"  and  who  is  one  of  the  faculty  of 
Wellesley  College. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  known  these,  and 
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many  falling  but  little  behind  tliem,  in  the  hey- 
day of  their  youth  ;  and  tiioir  affectionate  re- 
membrance and  regard  have  ever  been  and  still 
are  both  a  stimulus  and  a  reward. 

But  it  is  about  another,  who^e  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  graduates  of  die  Kansas  Uni- 
versity, that  the  editor  of  tlie  Review  of  Bevibws 
urges  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  this  issue.  I 
well  recall  his  coming  to 
the  university.  His  fa- 
ther had  been  for  tnany 
years  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  ; 
and  was  either  then,  or 
soon  after  became,  a 
member  of  Congress 
from  my  own  district. 
He  was  "  of  the  strictest 
sect "  a  Republican,  and 
a  high-tariff  man.  It  so 
happened  that  just  at 
that  time  I  was  known  as 
"the  entire  free-trade 
wing  of  the  Republican 
parly  in  Kansas" — a  dis- 
tinction and  a  credit 
which  was  undeserved, 
both  from  my  own  stand- 
point and  the  standpoint 
of  the  party.  The  press 
of  the  State  had  been 
rather  noisy  about  this 
matter  for  some  time  ; 


and  interest  were  mani- 
fested by  my  colleagues 

when  it  was  known  that  the  son  of  his  father 
was  to  enter  tho  university  in  the  fall. 
■~  ■  _  I  remember  young  Funston  distinctly,  that  Sep- 
tetnber  day.  He  was  bi'low  the  average  height, 
and  slight  in  frame — thx  very  antipodes  of  his 
father,  who  IS  aporfect giant.  lie  had  light-brown 
hair — not  "  red  hair,"  as  it  bas  been  so  often  de- 
scribed in  the  press  of  hue  ;  a  keen  t^ye,  which 
generally  looked  out  between  half -closed  lids  ; 
an  erect  stature,  with  a  slight  swing  in  his  walk 
which  at  first  gave  tiio  impression  of  a  swagger, 
than  which,  however,  nothing  was  more  for- 
eign to  tho  man.  He  was  entirely  deiii'ndent 
upon  his  own  resources, — there  was  some  differ- 
ence of  uudcrslanding  as  to  whether  this  was  of 
his  own  choice  or  whether  his  father  haii  thought 
it  best  to  refuse  him  aid  (1  think  the  commonly 
received  notion  was  that  his  fathei'  had  tohl  liim 
that  if  he  thought  a  higher  education  worth' get- 
ting he  could  go  and  get  it), — and  oim  of  the 


memoranda  entered  by  two  or  three  of  ub  was  to 
look  him  up  "a  job."     He  became  one  of  the 
university  guides, — those  who  went  with  visitors 
through  the  different  museums  and  other  "show 
places"  of  the  university, — and  1  think  remained 
a  guide  during  bis  entire  stay.      He  was  with  us 
two  years,  and  won  the  conlidence  and  esteem  of 
all.     Never  noisy,  never 
self-assertive,    not   par- 
ticularly brilliant  or 
studious,  a  little  i-estlese 
and  uneasy — as  though 
the  life  of  the  great  fu- 
ture was  stirring  vaguely 
within  him — sufficiently 
faithful,  mature  without 
losing    any   boyishness, 
exceedingly  self-reliant, 
frank  and  honest,  help- 
ful in  bis  relations  with 
others,  and  a  very  com- 
panionable   fellow  ;    he 
made  an  impression  not 
soon  to  be  effaced. 

During  the  two  years 
of  his  stay,  Funston  did 
very  creditable  work  in 
mathematics,  botany, 
chemistry,  Greek  and 
Roman  liistory,  Shake- 
speare, German,  Ameri- 
can history,  and  econom- 
ics. The  last  two  sub- 
jects he  carried  in  my 
department,  and  under 
my  personal  instruction. 
HTON,  D.H.A.  I  well  rccall  him  in  the 

classroo  m — attentive, 
alert,  always  ready  to  take  part  in  a  discussion,  but 
not  over-talkative  ;  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
with  no  little  wit ;  apparently  mastering  with  ease 
fundamental  principles,  though  uot  always  careful 
as  to  details  in  application  ;  with  rare  good  sense, 
holding  tenaciously  lo  his  own  opinion — and  I 
always  thougbt  because  he  had  formed  it  care- 
fully^ — but  always  amenable  to  reason.  It  wae 
entirely  evident  at  first  that  he  regarded  my  in- 
struction with  considerable  distrust,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly filow  and  wary  in  making  admissions 
which  might  h'uil  to  conclusions  which  he  was 
not  reatiy  to  accejit.  However,  his  intense  iu- 
terest  in  both  subjects,  and  the  ease  and  infor- 
mality of  the  Ifcture-room  (tlie  freest  discussionB 
were  always  permitted  and  welcomed),  soon 
brought  \m  into  closer  and  more  friendly  rela- 
tions ;  and  while  I  may  not  speak  for  him,  I 
may  add  for  myself  that  my  confidence  in  him 
ami  in  his  ultimate  success  has  Qerern 
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ny  interest  in  him  has  been  continuous  from 
iay  to  this.  American  liistory  was  a  new 
e  in  the  West — in  fact,  it  was  then  a  new 
e  in  all  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
)mics  we  used  Francis  A.  Walker's  admirable 
and  it  was  our  constant  endeavor  to  give  a 
ical  turn  to  every  proposition  and  discussion, 
inston  was  an  omnivorous  reader  ;  he  soon 
ed  to  have  mastered  the  resources  that  our 
•aratively  small  library  furnished,  and  he 
this  matter  at  his  fingers'  ends.  I  remem- 
[lat  one  day  when  he  came  to  the  lecture- room 

an  armful  of  authorities,  which  he  placed 
le  table  before  him  ;  and  at  the  proper  time, 

perfectly  respectful  manner  but  with  a 
iphant  note  in  his  voice,  presented  a  brief, 
ed  by  his  texts,  which  1  immediately  con- 
d  set  aside  a  statement  and  a  proposition 
li  I  had  made  on  tlie  previous  day.  It  was 
liarly  gratifying  to  myself  to  know  that  al- 
r  a  youngster  had  come  up  in  my  classes 
could  master  liis  instructor,  even  on  a  com- 
ively  minor  and  technical  point.  As  an 
ration  of  his  humor  may  be  quoted  his  reply 

question  which  I  put  one  day,  in  the  ora- 
il  sense  rather  than  expecting  an  answer, 
king  of  the  tremendous  advance  in  land 
;s  which  had  come  in  all  parts  of  Kansas 
ig  the  "boom,"  I  said:  ''What  service 
the  owners  of  these  lands  rendered  to  the 
nunity  for  which  they  can  expect  such  ex- 
dinary  returns  as  may  possibly  be  theirs 
ise  of  this  assumed  advance  in  value  ?"  In- 
ly he  interrupted  :  ''  Don't  you  really  think, 
!Ssor,  that  the  Kansas  man  is  entitled  to 
thing  for  standing  on  top  of  the  fence  and 
ng  his  hat  and  shouting  so  long  for  the  rest 
le  world  to  come  on?"  There  was  some 
vd  philosophy  underlying  this  retort — phi- 
thy  which  I  came  to  know  he  clearly  ap- 
ated. 

hink  others  regretted  more  than  myself  the 
hat  Funston  could  not  or  would  not  graduate. 
1  come  into  tlie  feeling  that  possibly  his  was 
lire  that  might  be  cramped  or  warped  by  the 
ods  and  restrictions  necessary  in  a  university 
50.      There  was  at  least  some  doubt  in  my 

as  to  this  ;  and  on  tlie  whole  I  was  not  sorry 

he  gave  himself  the  Ijenefit  of  the  doubt  and 

rtook  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.      I  re- 

ber  telling  him  so,  when  he  came  to  say  good- 

We  had  a  long  talk  together  about  the  fu- 


ture,— we  had  come  into  most  delightful  comrade- 
ship by  that  time, — a  future  which  he  was  facing 
without  very  clear  ideas  about  what  it  contained 
for  him,  and  without  what  might  be  called  a  defi- 
nite ambition.  In  fact,  he  is  a  good  example  of 
the  truth  that  most  men  and  women  find  theii 
true  places  in  this  world  by  trying  several  places. 
He  was  in  no  particular  hurry  to  do  any  particular 
thing  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  up  and 
doing  something,  rather  than  loitering  in  what 
seemed  to  him  a  somewhat  hungry  land  of  theo- 
ries and  dreams. 

We  have  all  kept  him  in  mind  since,  though 
none  of  us  have  been  obliged  to  *'hunt  him  a 
job  !  ''  He  has  found  his  place  and  made  his 
mark  by  faithful,  competent,  and  absolutely 
fearless  life.  Whether  it  was  in  the  '*  Death 
Valley"  or  alone  on  the  Yukon,  in  the  service  of 
the  Santa  F6  Railway  or  as  a  press  reporter  in 
Kansas  City,  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
prospecting  for  a  coffee  plantation  or  maintaining 
a  hopeless  struggle  in  New  York  for  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  this  enterprise,  with  the  revo- 
lutionists in  Cuba  or  sailing  as  colonel  of  his 
regiment  for  Manila, — without  the  slightest  effort 
on  his  part  in  a  self-conscious  way,  he  has  always 
been  in  the  public  eye,  and  has  won  the  confi- 
dence and  applause  of  his  countrymen. 

I  dined  recently,  with  several  others,  as  the 
guest  of  a  diplomat  of  high  standing.  Around 
the  table  were  gathered  men  well  known  in  the 
world  of  literature,  of  law,  and  of  public  admin 
istration.  Suddenly  there  fell  upon  my  ear  the 
name  of  my  pupil  and  friend.  For  some  moments 
thereafter  his  life  and  labors,  and  especially  that 
more  recent  exploit  which  has  thrown  him  out 
upon  the  canvas  in  heroic  stature  and  has  made 
his  name  familiar  to  the  civilized  world,  were  the 
subject  of  conversation.  No  less  important  a  per- 
son than  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
spoke  warmly  of  the  man,  of  his  character  and 
qualities,  and  of  his  great  service  to  his  country 
and  to  civilization.  And  when  at  last  our  host 
raised  his  glass  and  called  upon  his  guests  to  drink 
to  the  honor  of  ''General  Funston,  the  Rough 
Rider  of  the  Philippines,"  I  must  confess  it 
was  with  a  little  lump  in  my  throat  and  a  sus- 
picious moisture  in  my  eyes  that  I  added  my  share 
of  praise  :  with  renewed  and  profound  thank- 
fulness for  that  right  of  way,  and  that  right  to 
determine  which  way,  which  is  still  the  privilege 
of  every  boy  born  under  the  American  flag. 
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TO  all  American  visitors  in  Europe  during  the 
summer  of  1900,  the  central  attraction  was 
the  Paris  Exposition,  with  its  attendant  con- 
gresses and  meetings  of  learned  societies.  In 
1901,  no  such  spectacle  is  offered  to  the  tourist 
in  any  part  of  Europe  ;  but  Americans  will  find 
not  a  little  to  interest  them  in  the  Glasgow  Ex- 
position, while  the  lovers  of  Wagnerian  music 
will  make  their  usual  pilgrimage  to  Baireuth. 
It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  give  the  specific  dates  for 
the  various  performances  of  the  Wagnerian  fes- 
tival, as  it  is  said  that  the  seats  for  most  of  these 
dates  have  already  been  sold.  Those  who  are 
thus  prevented  from  enjoying  the  Baireuth  per- 
formances, which  will  occur  between  July  22  and 
August  19,  may  go  on  to  Munich  and  witness 
there  a  series  of  Wagnerian  representations,  with 
strong  casts,  between  August  21  and  Septem- 
ber 24. 

As  to  music  festivals  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, little  can  be  said.  The  Cincinnati  festival  is 
a  biennial  affair,  occurring  in  the  even  years.  Un- 
usual preparations  are  making  at  Buffalo  for 
the  triennial  Saengerfest  of  the  North  American 
Saengerbund,  June  24-29.  The  largest  chorus 
heretofore  trained  for  these  festivals  numbered 
3,000  ;  but  for  this  year  5,000  voices  will  be 
heard,  and  among  the  soloists  will  be  not  a  few 
of  the  world's  most  famous  singers.  The  audi- 
torium to  be  used  will  accommodate  from  12,000 
to  15,000  persons. 

THE    ALFRED    MILLENNIAL    EXERCISES. 

An  occasion  of  no  slight  significance  to  Amer- 
icans, as  well  as  to  Englishmen,  will  be  the  cele- 
bration of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  King 
Alfred,  in  the  last  week  of  July.  At  that  time  a 
statue  of  Alfred  by  Thorn ey croft  will  be  un- 
veiled at  Winchester,  and  an  invitation  is 
extended  by  tiie  authorities  to  all  Americans 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion.  In  connection  with 
the  unveiling  of  this  statue  there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing of  learned  societies  occupying  three  days, 
two  at  Winchester  and  one  at  tlie  British  Mu- 
seum. On  the  first  day's  meeting,  at  the  British 
Museum,  addresses  are  expected  from  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  and  from  the  director  and  other 
oflBcers  of  the  museum.  Papers  and  addresses 
are  expected  from  distinguished  scholars  of  all 
parts  of  the  English- speaking  world.  The  precise 
date  for  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  will  be 


announced  as  soon  as  the  time  can  be  fixed  when 
Kmg  Edward  VII.  can  be  present.  Invitations 
have  been  sent  to  the  various  royal  societies,  and 
to  the  universities  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
the  British  colonies,  and  the  United  States.  The 
honorary  secretary  loi-  the  United  States  is  Prof. 
James  W.  Bright,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
who  has  appointed  various  committees  to  assist 
in  collecting  funds  and  disseminating  information 
regarding  the  celebration.  Committees  have  also 
been  appointed  by  the  Am(n'ican  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America.  The  recent  addresses  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  in  this  country  on  the  life  and 
works  of  King  Alfred  have  stimulated  interest  in 
this  memorial  to  the  great  English  king.  Many 
Americans  in  England  this  summer  will  doubt- 
less make  it  a  point  to  witness  and  take  part  in 
the  exercises  at  Winchester.  Among  the  Amer- 
icans who  will  have  a  formal  part  in  the  cere- 
monies will  be  Ambassador  Choate  and  Prof 
John  Fiske. 

THE    YALE    BICENTElOflAL. 

While  we  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  mil- 
lennials  in  this  country,  we  have  a  few  institu- 
tions that  reckon  their  age  by  centuries.  In 
1886,  Harvard  University  celebrated  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  its  foundation.  In 
1901,  the  sons  of  Old  Yale  will  gather  to  com- 
memorate the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  college  charter.  This  celebra- 
tion will  take  place  in  October,  and  a  notable 
gathering  of  graduates  of  the  institution,  of  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  other  colleges  and 
universities,  both  American  and  European,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  State  and  federal 
governments,  is  expected. 

The  programme  for  the  celebration  provides 
for  a  sermon  in  the  college  chapel  on  Sunday, 
October  20,  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  of  Hart- 
ford. The  same  afternoon,  Prof.  George  P- 
Fisher,  D.D.,  dean  of  the  Yale  Theological 
School,  will  deliver  an  historical  address  on  "The 
Relation  of  Yale  to  Christian  Theology."  In 
the  evening  an  organ  recital  will  be  given  by 
Profs.  Samuel  S.  Sanford  and  H.  B.  Jepson. 

On  Monday,  October  21,  addresses  will  be 
given  by  distinguished  speakers  selected  fiom 
among  the  alumni,  on  '<  The  Relation  of  thelJni 
versity  to  Law  and  American  Statosnuuifth^^ 
In  the  afternoon,  President  A.  T.  TSMiaj^  JJjotK 
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will  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  institutions  of  learning  and 
delegates  from  the  various  alumni  associations, 
which  will  be  followed  by  designated  responses 
on  their  part.  In  the  evening,  the  first  student 
function  occurs,  the  great  body  of  visiting  grad- 
uates joining  with  them  in  a  monster  torchliglit 
procession,  with  historical  and  allegorical  floats. 
On  Tuesday,  October  22,  addresses  will  be  made 
on  **The  Relation  of  Yale  to  the  Progress  of 
Science  and  Education  in  This  Country."  The 
oratorio,  ''Ilora  Novissiina,"  by  Prof.  Horatio 
W.  Parker,  of  tlie  Music  Department  of  Yale 
University,  will  be  rendered  by  the  Gounod 
Choral  Society,  assisted  by  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  the  evening  occurs  the 
second  student  function — namely,  the  gathering 
of  graduates  and  undergraduates  upon  the  college 
grounds  to  witness  an  open-air  dramatic  perform- 
ance based  on  the  historical  and  picturesque 
features  in  the  history  of  the  college  and  univer- 
sity. 

Wednesday,  October  23,  the  central  commem- 
orative exercises  will  be  held  in  the  morning,  at 
which  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  LL.D. ,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  will  deliver  the 
address,  and  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  LL.D., 
of  New  York,  the  poem.  Honorary  degrees  will 
then  be  conferred  upon  a  select  number  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  In  the  afternoon  occurs  the 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  after 
which  the  celebration  will  close  with  a  reception 
by  President  Hadley  to  the  visiting  alumni  and 
guests  in  the  new  University  Hall,  now  in  the 
process  of  building. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  a  collection 
of  twenty-five  or  more  books,  by  members  of  the 
various  faculties,  will  be  published,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  American  scholarship  and  to  commem- 
oraie  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the 
institution's  history. 

THE    PAN-AMERICAN    EXPOSITION. 

At  last  it  is  announced  that  everything  is  in" 
readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  the  Pan- 
Anierican  Exposition  at  Buffalo  on  May  1.  So 
much  has  been  printed  and  will  be  printed  during 
the  next  few  months  regarding  special  features 
of  this  great  fair,  that  the  average  reader  may 
easily  become  confused  as  to  the  real  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  enterprise.  In  future  numbers  of  this 
Review  there  will  be  opportunity  to  describe  the 
exposition  in  more  or  less  detail,  but  for  the 
present  we  content  ourselves  with  a  word  as  to  its 
general  character.  The  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion is  what  its  name  implies — an  exhibit  of  ail- 
American  products.  Heretofore  our  American 
expositions  have  been  either  great  world's  fairs. 


like  that  in  Chicago  in  1893  and  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  or  else  ex- 
hibits collected  mainly  from  particular  sections  of 
our  own  country.  The  Pan-American  fair  differs 
from  each  of  these  types.  It  represents  both  the 
American  continents,  and  shows  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  possible  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  century  in  the  western  world.  The 
one  thing  that  will  impress  the  visitor  when  he 
compares  the  Buffalo  show  with  that  of  Chicago 
in  1893  will  be  the  absence  of  European  exhibits. 
At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  participation  of 
South  American  and  Central  American  countries 
such  as  was  never  before  secured  or  attempted 
by  any  exposition.  In  the  very  architecture  of 
the  fair  the  visitor  will  be  reminded  of  the 
Spanish -American  rather  than  of  Yankee  types. 
It  will  be  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
cans to  become  acquainted  as  never  before  with 
the  civilization  of  the  great  American  nations  to 
the  south  of  us.  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  ex- 
position will  be  the  electrical  exhibit.  The  im- 
provements in  this  f  eVi  since  the  World's  Fair  of 
1893  have  been  marvelous,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
world  has  more  progress  been  made  than  in  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  Buffalo  itself,  with 
Niagara  Falls  only  twenty  miles  away,  offers  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  electrical  power  such  as 
no  other  city  in  the  world  can  approach. 

While  the  commercial  and  industrial  features 
of  the  exposition  have  of  course  received  major 
prominence,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Pan-American,  like  all  the  world's  fairs  of  recent 
times,  will  be  first  of  all  a  great  object-lesson  in 
civilization.  The  intellectual  opportunities  of 
such  an  event  as  this  have  not  been  neglected  by 
the  management  of  the  exposition.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn,  scores  of  meetings  of  all 
kinds  of  scientific,  religious,  philanthropic,  and 
educational  societies  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  ref- 
erence to  which  is  made  in  other  parts  of  this 
article. 

One  of  the  summer*s  gatherings  in  connection 
with  the  exposition,  which  will  doubtless  attract 
a  large  number  of  visitors,  will  be  the  annual  meet . 
of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  August 
12-17.  It  is  said  that  no  city  in  the  United 
States  can  boast  of  greater  mileage  of  good  roads 
in  its  environs  than  Buffalo. 

THE   SOUTH   CAROLINA   EXPOSITION. 

Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  South 
Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition 
will  open  at  Charleston  on  December  1,  1901,  and 
close  on  June  1,  1902.  The  vast  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Southern  States  and  the  wonderful 
industrial  development  of  that  section  of  our 
country  will  be  emphasized  in  a  most  attractive 
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way  at  this  exposition.  The  main  exposition 
buildings  will  be  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance  or- 
der, and  the  Colonial  style  of  architecture  so 
common  throughout  the  older  Southern  States 
will  add  variety  to  the  scene. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Charleston 
Exposition  is  to  show  to  the  investing  world  the 
marvelous  development  of  tlie  cotton -spinning 
industry.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  the  South  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  compete  with  the  East- 
ern States  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  that  the 
projectors  of  the  exposition  at  Charleston  have 
made  the  Cotton  Palace  the  central  feature  of  the 
exposition.  This  building  will  contain  specimens 
of  the  products  of  all  the  mills  of  the  South,  and 
of  the  machinery  which  is  supplied  by  Northern 
and  Eastern  manufacturers  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  raw  material  into  commercial  products. 

THE    GLASGOW    EXHIBITION. 

The  only  great  fair  in  Europe  this  year  will  be 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  which  is  announced  to 
open  early  in  May.  While  the  United  States  is 
not  officially  associated  with  this  enterprise, 
American  exhibitors  have  made  a  commendable 
effort  to  represent  their  country,  especially  in 
the  department  of  machinery.  Russia  also  is 
prominent,  particularly  in  exhibits  of  foodstuffs, 
rubber,  leather,  minerals,  and  forestry.  Ger- 
many, too,  makes  a  notable  exhibit  of  electrical 
appliances.  The  Glasgow  fair  is  thus  a  truly 
international  exhibition. 

As  was  the  case  at  Paris  last  year,  many  great 
scientific  societies  have  arranged  to  hold  their 
annual  meetings  at  Glasgow  in  connection  with 
the  exposition.  Besides  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  to  be  held  in  September, 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  International  En- 
gineering Congress,  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Indus- 
tries, the  Society  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders, 
and  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects.  As  this 
is  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  Glasgow  University,  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  effort  at  commemoration  similar 
to  that  announced  for  Yale  University  in  this 
country  will  be  made. 

In  connection  with  the  Glasgow  Exhibition, 
Professor  Geddes,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Paris  Assembly  for  the  Advancement  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Education  in  1900,  has  organ- 
ized a  similar  assembly  by  which,  under  a  well- 
devised  and  methodical  scheme,  members  of  the 
various  scientific  bodies  coming  to  Glasgow  may 
be  enabled  to  visit  different  sections  of  the  ex- 
hibition and  to  understand  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  the  different  exhibits  as  they  are 
described  by  experts  in  each  department. 


THE    PAN -AMERICAN   CONGRESS. 

At  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  October  22,  will 
assemble  the  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States,  known  as  the  Pan-American  Congress. 
This  conference  will  resemble  that  held  at  Wash- 
ington in  18 89,  when  James  G.  Blaine  was 
Secretary  of  State.  Its  purposes  will  be  to  de- 
velop the  friendly  relations  between  the  western 
republics,  and  to  discuss  a  number  of  topics, 
both  commercial  and  political,  in  which  they  are 
mutually  interested.  For  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining the  delegates,  the  Mexican  Government 
has  appropriated  $75,000,  and  Sen  or  Mariscal, 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  preside 
at  the  opening  of  the  deliberations.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  the  plans  of  this  congress, 
as  arranged  by  the  representatives  of  the  various 
republics  at  Washington,  looks  to  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obviating,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  constant 
border  controversies  between  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  republics.  President  McKinley 
has  already  named  the  American  delegates  to  the 
conference  (see  page  520). 


GREAT  RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS. 

Of  the  religious  gatherings  of  the  coming 
summer,  the  one  most  largely  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  anniversary  will  be  the  Jubilee  Con- 
vention of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  North  America,  to  be  held  at  Boston, 
June  11-16.  During  the  week  preceding  this 
convention,  June  8-9,  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
where  the  first  association  in  North  America  was 
organized  in  1851,  a  few  days  before  the  Boston 
association  was  formed,  a  special  commemoration 
service  is  to  be  held.  The  purpose  of  the  Boston 
gathering,  however,  is  something  more  than  the 
mere  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the 
first  half -century  in  the  history  of  American 
associations.  It  will  exhibit  and  emphasize  to 
the  people  not  acquainted  with  association  work 
the  steady  growth  in  numbers  of  young  men 
enlisted,  in  spiritual  and  material  resources,  in 
adaptation  of  methods  and  work  to  young  men 
of  many  classes,  conditions,  and  races,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  trained  leadership  of  both 
laymen  and  employed  officers.  For  the  officers 
and  membcjrs  of  the  associations  themselves,  this 
occasion  will  have  much  to  offer  of  suggestion 
and  instruction  regarding  the  work  of  the  future, 
and  it  will  also  enable  leaders  in  the  work  on 
other  continents  to  meet  on  the  ground  where 
tlie  movement  has  perhaps  achieved  its  higheet 
success. 

It  is  expected  that  more  than  a  hundred  men 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  association  woKk 
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will  be  present  from  Europe,  Asia,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  South  America.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  exhibit  in  connection  with  the 
convention,  material  will  be  collected  from  the 
city,  railroad,  colored,  student,  army  and  navy, 
and  foreign  associations  and  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments  :  Historical,  religious,  edu- 
cational, physical,  boys*  work,  and  miscellaneous. 
It  is  believed  that  this  exhibition  feature  of  the 
jubilee  will  be  one  of  its  chief  attractions  to  vis- 
itors. In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  associa- 
tion methods  and  a  review  of  fifty  years  of  varied 
experience,  there  will  be  many  addresses  by  emi- 
nent American  and  foreign  speakers.  President 
McKinley  and  Lord  Strathcona,  Lord  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada, — if  oflBcial  engage- 
ments do  not  prevent, — will  address  the  conven- 
tion, and  among  the  other  speakers  already  an- 
nounced are  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley,  and  the  presidents 
of  Knox  College  (Toronto),  Brown  University, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Clark  University, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Colorado  College, 
and  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute.  It  is  expected  that  2,000  dele- 
gates will  be  present ;  but  this  number  by  no 
means  represents  the  probable  total  attendance, 
as  the  jubilee  will  undoubtedly  attract  many  vis- 
itors who  are  not  delegates  or  even  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  organization.  On  Jime  13, 
which  will  be  **  Jubilee  Day,"  a  tablet  will  be 
unveiled  with  appropriate  commemorative  ser- 
vices in  the  Old  South  Church  meeting-house, 
where  the  Boston  association  was  organized  in 
1851.  A  reception  will  be  given  to  the  dele- 
gates in  the  State  House  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  auditorium  used  by  the 
convention  will  be  the  Mechanics'  Building, 
which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  7; 000. 

NORTHFIELD    SUMMER    SCHOOL   FOB   BIBLE    STUDY. 

The  world-famous  religious  gatherings  which 
were  established  by  the  late  D.  L.  Moody  at  his 
home  in  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  which  are 
now  under  the  general  dir^.ction  of  his  son,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Moody,  will  be  carried  on  during  the  com- 
ing summer  with  some  added  features,  and  with 
as  strong  a  list  of  speakers  as  heretofore.  The 
'*  Northfield  Summer  School  for  Bible  Study" 
begins  June  28  with  the  World's  Student  Con- 
ference, which  will  continue  to  July  7,  and  this 
will  be  followed  by  the  Young  Women's  Con- 
ference, from  July  12  to  22.  Mr.  John  R.  Mott 
will  preside  at  the  public  sessions  of  these  con- 
ferences. 

The  General  Conference  for  Christian  Work- 
ers will  be  held  from  August  1  to  18.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Moody  will  preside  at  the  morning  and 


evening  meetings  in  the  Auditorium,  and  the 
music  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  Prof. 
D.  B.  Towner,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Jacobs.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  meetings,  there  will  be  held 
the  following  <<  institutes, "  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  different  classes  of  Christian 
workers:  (1)  Young  People's  Institute,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Willis  Baer ;  (2)  Mu- 
sical Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Towner ;  (3)  Institute  of  Christian  Doctrines, 
comprising  a  series  of  addresses  by  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Torrey  ;  and  (4)  a  Sunday-school  Institute.  The 
r2th  of  August  will  be  devoted  wholly  to  the 
interests  of  missions. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  already  mentioned, 
the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  who  has  come 
from  England  to  carry  on  the  evangelistic  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  Moody,  will  be  present  at  each  of 
the  three  conferences.  Other  speakers  already 
engaged  for  the  Student  Conference  are  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  and 
Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  ;  and  for  the  Young 
Women's  Conference,  Dr.  Charles  Erdman,  Dr. 
John  Douglass  Adams,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster,  and  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Encampment  will  also  be 
continued,  as  heretofore,  at  ''Camp  Northfield," 
from  June  27  to  September  2. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR    CONVENTION. 

The  International  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  this  year  at  Cincinnati,  opening 
on  Saturday,  July  6,  and  closing  on  Wednesday, 
July  10.  This  is  a  new  proceeding,  as  these  con- 
ventions have  never  before  been  opened  on  Sat- 
urday ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  innovation 
will  meet  with  success.  The  list  of  speakers  in- 
cludes, as  usual,  many  men  of  national  promi- 
nence, and  the  programme  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  interest  to  Endeavorers.  This  convention 
will  be  the  twentietli  birthday  celebration  of  the 
society,  the  scope  and  work  of  which  were  so 
cogently  set  forth  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells. 

THE   BBOTHEBHOOD   OF   ANDBEW   AND   PHILIP. 

Another  interdenominational  convention  of 
young  people  will  be  that  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip,  at  Pittsburg,  November  1-3. 
The  brotherhood  is  now  composed  of  members  of 
twenty-one  evangelical  denominations.  The  nu m  - 
ber  of  chapters  in  the  United  States  is  550,  and 
the  membership  is  15,000,  in  35  States. 

THE   BBOTHEBHOOD   OF   ST.    ANDBEW. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Broth- 
erhood  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  United  States  will 
be  held  at  Detroit,  July  24-28.  the  Canadian 
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Brotherhood  having  accepted  an  invitation  to 
hold  its  eleventh  annual  convention  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  business  sessions,  the  two  brotherhoods  will 
hold  their  meetings  jointly.  This  organization, 
as  most  of  our  readers  are  well  aware,  is  com- 
posed of  male  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  for  the  broth- 
erhood to  hold  its  conventions  in  the  fall,  but 
this  year  the  experiment  of  a  midsummer  meet- 
ing is  to  be  tried. 

DENOMINATIONAL    MEETINGS    AND    SOCIETIES    OF 

YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

The  fifth  international  convention  of  the  Ep- 
worth  League,  representing  the  young  people  of 
four  churches, — the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  South,  Methodigt  Church  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  Colored  Methodist  Church, — will  be 
held  at  San  Francisco,  July  18-21.  This  prom- 
ises to  be  a  meeting  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  Methodist  young  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  eleventh  international  convention  of  the 
Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America  will 
be  held  in  the  Coliseum  Building,  Chicago, 
July  25-28.  This  society  was  organized  in  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago  ten  years  ago. 
The  convention's  sermon  at  the  coming  gathering 
will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Chivers, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  United  Society  of  Free  Baptist  Young 
People  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  connec- 
tion with  the  General  Conference  of  1^'ree  Bap- 
tists at  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  on  September  5. 

The  convention  of  the  Young  People's  Alli- 
ance of  the  Evangelical  Association,  a  denomina- 
tional organization  having  nearly  1,000  local 
alliances  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union  and  in 
Canada,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Japan,  with 
a  total  membersliip  of  35,000,  will  be  held  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  July  25-28.  These  conventions 
are  held  biennially. 

At  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  July  24-28,  will  be 
held  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  Bible  study  under  the  direction  of 
Drs.  Chapman,  Purves,  Moorhead,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Mott.  This  organization  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  40,000. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalist  Church  will  hold  its  twelfth  annual 
convention  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  July  10-17.  A 
feature  of  the  work  of  this  organization  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  Post-OfBce  Mission  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Universalist  literature. 


THE  METHODIST  CONFERENCE  AT  LONDON. 

The  third  Ecumenical  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  meets  September  4-1 7  in  the  historic 
John  Wesley  Chapel,  Sidney  Road,  London, 
where  the  first  meeting  was  held.  The  opening 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  Bishop  Charles  B. 
Galloway,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  There  will  be  four  addresses  of  welcome 
and  four  responses  by  persons  chosen  to  represent 
the  churches  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
At  this  conference  there  will  be  about  three 
hundred  delegates  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  while  two  hundred  delegates  will  rep- 
resent the  Met)  10(1  ist  churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  Australia.  Tliose  conferences  are  held  al- 
ternately in  the  United  States  and  England.  At 
the  present  meeting  problems  of  missions  in 
Africa,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  elsewhere 
will  be  discussed. 

THE    PRESBYTERIAN    ASSEMBLIES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (the 
Presbyterian  Church  North)  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  1 6,  and  will  continue  in  session  for 
from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

Among  the  important  topics  to  be  considered 
by  the  assembly  are  the  revision  of  the  confession 
of  faith,  the  proposal  to  establish  a  permanent 
judicial  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  a 
plan  for  the  general  oversight  of  the  work  of 
young  people's  societies,  and  arrangement  for 
the  supply  of  vacant  churches  and  the  employ- 
ment of  ministers  without  charges,  and  reports 
upon  and  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  boards 
and  institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  business  sessions  of  the  assembly  will  be 
held  in  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifteenth 
and  Locust  streets,  while  the  popular  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  and  in 
Witherspoon  Hall. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (the  Presbyterian 
Church  South)  will  be  held  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
May  16.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  oJf 
North  America  will  hold  its  General  Assembly  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  May  22.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
will  take  place  at  West  Point,  Miss.,  on  May  16. 
The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  (dermftn) 
Church  in  the  United  States  will  meet  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  May  20.  The  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  will  meet  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  June  12.  The  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  will  meel  al 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  May  29.     The  Qenenl 
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bly  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  will  hold 
its  meeting  at  Cambria,  Wis. ,  during  September. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  will  hold  its 
General  Assembly  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  June  12. 
The  ninety- fifth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  will 
be  held  in  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  June  5.  The  synod  will 
receive  the  report  of  special  committees  appointed 
last  year  on  Sunday-school  instruction,  forms  for 
installation,  ordination,  and  baptism,  a  plan  for 
bringing  vacant  churches  and  unemployed  min- 
isters and  candidates  together,  and  arrangements 
for  the  greater  endowment  of  the  theological  sem- 
inaries of  the  Church. 

MEETINGS    OF    C0NGREGATI0NALIST8. 

The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 
will  celebrate  its  Diamond  Jubilee  at  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  May  14-16.  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott will  preach  the  annual  sermon.  The  meet- 
ing will  commemorate  the  seventy -fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  the  society. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  holds  its 
fifty- fifth  annual  meeting  at  Oak  Park,  Chicago, 
October  22-24.  This  meeting  will  be  of  great 
interest,  as  it  will  represent  work  among  twelve 
different  races  and  peoples  who  live  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  great  problems 
of  national  life  and  development  as  affected  by 
the  negroes,  the  peoples  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
other  island  territories,  and  the  Chinese,  will  be 
ably  discussed.  The  field  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  now  r.eaches  from 
Porto  Rico  to  Alaska,  and  each  annual  meeting 
of  this  organization  is  of  increasing  interest  and 
importance.  The  discussion  by  experts  and  the 
presentation  of  most  recent  facts  attract  large 
numbers  of  Christian  and  patriotic  men  and  wo- 
men to  this  annual  convention. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  October  8-11.  The  annual 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  President  Edward  D. 
Eaton,  of  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin.  The  annual 
reports  from  the  mission  field  will  be  presented 
and  discussed  by  representative  missionaries. 
President  Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D. ,  will  preside 
and  make  the  president's  annual  address. 

Immediately  following  this  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  the  Triennial  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches  will  assemble  at  Port- 
land, Maine. 

BAPTIST    GATHERINGS. 

The  '*May  Anniversaries"  of  the  Baptist 
Church  will  be  held  this  year  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  May  20-27.     The  Southern  Baptist  Con- 


vention will  hold  its  forty-sixth  session  at  New 
Orleans,  on  May  10.  August  11-18,  the  twenty- 
sixth  annual  gathering  of  the  Baptist  Vineyard 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Baptist  Temple, 
Wayland  Grove,  Cottaga  City,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mass.  The  National  Baptist  Convention  will  meet 
at  Cincinnati  on  September  11. 

THE    EPISCOPAL    GENERAL    CONVENTION. 

The  triennial  General  Convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
to  meet  at  San  Francisco  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  October.  The  session  will  probably  be  a 
short  one — perhaps  not  more  than  two  weeks  long. 

The  most  important  business  before  the  con- 
vention will  be  that  connected  with  missionary 
matters  :  the  general  methods  of  the  w6rk  and 
of  its  support,  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  its  new 
fields  of  labor — especially  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding resident  bishops  for  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  responsibility  to  be 
assumed  in  Hawaii. 

It  will  be  incumbent  on  this  convention  to 
take  action  on  a  proposed  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution— the  part  of  the  canonical  code  which 
can  be  changed  only  by  the  action  of  two  con- 
ventions— which  passed  its  preliminary  stage  in 
1898.  It  introduces  few  new  canonical  pro- 
visions, but  enlarges  the  number  of  those  placed 
in  the  constitution  and  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  some  matters  which  have  not  been  here- 
tofore included.  A  full  revision  of  the  canons 
should  also  be  reported  and  acted  upon,  together 
with  a  special  revision  of  the  Canon  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce  made  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Deputies.  The  latter  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  advance  ;  perhaps  the  fact  that  it  called 
forth  little  discussion  may  indicate  the  probabil- 
ity of  its  adoption.  The  former  will  almost  cer- 
tainly include  many  debatable  points,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  can  be  fully  consid- 
ered in  one  session. 

THE  LUTHERAN  GENERAL  SYNOD. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  May 
29.  This  body  has  more  than  9.000  ministers, 
and  nearly  200,000  members.  The  number  pf 
delegates  to  the  synod,  clerical  and  lay,  will  be 
about  300.  The  question  of  a  church  paper  to  be 
owned  by  the  General  Synod  will  be  one  of  the 
questions  to  be  considered. 

UNIVERSALIST   MEETINGS. 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  will  hold 
its  regular  biennial  session  in  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  (Universalist),  in  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  October  18-23.     It  will  probably  be  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  mass -meeting  of  ministers  of  the 
Universalist  Church.  Several  matters  of  interest 
will  come  up  for  consideration,  among  them  the 
relative  success  of  the  canvass  for  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 

MISSIONARY    AND    EVANGELISTIC    MEETINGS. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  an- 
nounces the  following  conventions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country:  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June 
8-1  6  ;  Toronto,  Canada,  June  23-30  ;  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  July  12-21  ;  Beulah  Park,  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  July  19-28  ;  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  August 
2-11  ;  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  August  15-18  ;  At- 
lanta, Ga. ,  August  15-25  ;  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 1-8  ;   New  York  City,  October  3-13. 

The  International  Missionary  Union,  composed 
exclusively  of  foreign  missionaries,  men  and 
women  of  the  evangelical  denominations,  will 
hold  its  eighteenth  annual  meeting  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  5-11.  A  suggested  syl- 
labus of  topics  has  been  issued  by  the  officers, 
and  contributions  are  invited  for  the  union's  de- 
partment of  information,  consisting  of  a  mission- 
ary library,  a  museum,  maps,  and  missionary  man- 
uscripts, all  of  which  are  housed  at  the  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium.  The  president  of  this  or- 
ganization is  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  and  the  secretary  is  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Thayer,  of  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Careful  plans  have  been  made  for  evangelistic 
tent  services  in  connection  with  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  at  Buffalo  the  coming  summer. 
Daily  meetings  will  be  held  in  a  tent,  probably  in 
the  early  evening,  just  before  the  illuminations 
and  displays  of  the  exposition.  These  meetings 
will  be  addressed  by  preachers  and  orators  of 
national  reputation. 

SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL MEETINGS. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  meets  this  year  at  Denver,  Col. , 
August  24-31,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Charles  Sedgewick  Minot,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  annual  meetings  of  this  body  are 
always  looked  forward  to  by  scientists  all  over 
the  country  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  to  which 
are  brought  the  results  of  scientific  work  in 
nearly  every  department  throughout  the  world. 
At  the  present  time  the  association  numbers 
about  2,200  members,  including  in  its  present 
list  of  active  fellows  such  well-known  scientific 
men  as  Newcomb,  Barker,  Brush,  Young,  Leslie, 
Morse,  Langley,  Powell,  Mendenhall,  Goodale, 
Prescott,  LeConte,  Harkness,  Morley,  Gibbs, 
Gill,   Putnam,   Gilbert,    and   Woodward,   all  of 


whom  have  been  presidents  of  the  association. 
The  association  meets  in  sections  which  cover 
nearly  the  entire  field  of  science.  The  various 
affiliated  societies,  each  interested  in  its  special 
line  of  scientific  investigation,  meet  at  Denver 
also  on  approximately  the  same  dates.  The  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America  will  meet  a  few  days 
earlier  this  year,  holding  its  first  session  on 
August  20. 

The  American  Ornithologists*  Union  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  November 
12-14. 

The  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society 
of  America  will  meet  at  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 28. 

ROYAL    SOCIETY    OF    CANADA. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  will  meet  at  Ot- 
tawa, May  21-24,  and  will  probably  have  an 
elaborate  programme,  covering  essays  on  litera- 
ture, history,  and  science.  Dr.  Frechette,  the 
French-Canadian  poet,  is  president  of  the  society 
this  year.  The  Earl  of  Minto,  Canada's  Governor- 
General,  is  honorary  president,  while  Sir  John 
G.  Bourinot  is  honorary  secretary.  The  society 
has  four  sections  :  French  Literature,  with  his- 
tory, archaeology,  and  allied  subjects  ;  English 
Literature,  with  history,  archaBology,  and  allied 
subjects  ;  Mathematical,  Chemical,  and  Physical 
Sciences  ;  Geological  and  Biological  Sciences. 

THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1857  as  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  reorganized  in  1871  under  its  present 
name,  will  hold  its  fortieth  annual  convention  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  July  8-12,  1901.  This  associa- 
tion is  now  the  largest  educational  organization 
in  the  world.  Its  membership  reaches  an  annual 
average  of  over  10,000  members,  of  whom  2,500 
are  permanent  active  members,  embracing  lead- 
ing educators  of  every  State. 

The  organization  of  this  association  includes 
eighteen  departments,  as  follows  :  The  National 
Council ;  Kindergarten  ;  Elementary  ;  Second- 
ary ;  Higher  ;  Normal ;  Superintendence  ;  Man- 
ual ;  Art ;  Music  ;  Business  ;  Child  Study ; 
Physical  ;  Science  ;  School  Administration  ;  Li- 
brary ;  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Feeble- Minded  ;  Indian 
Education.  At  the  annual  convention  there  are 
eight  general  sessions  of  the  entire  association 
and  two  sessions  of  each  department— except  the 
National  Council,  which  holds  six  sessions,  and 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  which  holds 
no  session  at  this  time,  since  its  annual  meeting 
occurs  in  February — making  in  all  forty-six  Mp** 
rate  sessions,  each  with  a  carefully  prepttied 
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gramme,  besides  various  committee  meetings  and 
round-table  gatherings.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  papers  on  educational  topics  will  be  pre- 
sented by  as  many  of  the  prominent  educators  of 
the  country,  who  will  be  selected  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  the  several  depart- 
ment presidents.  Each  paper  in  the  department 
sessions  will  be  open  for  discussion  by  the  mem- 
bers present. 

The  president  of  the  association  is  Prof.  James 
M.  Green,  of  New  Jersey  ;  the  secretary  is  Presi- 
dent Irwin  Shepard,  of  Minnesota. 

THE    AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  hold 
its  seventy- first  annual  convention  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  July  5-8.  The  programme  will  consist 
of  addresses  by.  men  prominent  in  public  and 
professional  life,  and  of  papers  by  acknowledged 
experts  upon  topics  which  are  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  our  foremost  educators.  Music  will 
be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  various  sessions. 
The  order  of  exercises  will  be  published  later, 
and  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  applying  to  the 
secretary.  The  president  of  the  institute  is  Wil- 
liam F.  Bradbury,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
secretary,  Frank  W.  Whitney,  of  Watertown, 
Mass. 

THE    NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

The  thirty-ninth  convocation  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Albany,  July  1,  2,  and  3. 
Monday  evening  there  are  to  be  short  addresses 
from  Chancellor  Upson,  Vice-Chancellor  Doane, 
and  Regents  Lord  and  McKelway.  The  annual 
address,  on  Tuesday  evening,  is  to  be  given  by 
President  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  of 
Brown  University.  At  the  three  main  sessions 
tlie  theme  for  discussion  is  **  Present  Tendencies 
in  Education" — i.e.,  tendencies  in  education  in 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Tuesday  morning,  at  9:30,  Prof.  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  of  the  University  of  California, 
is  to  give  the  opening  address  on  "  Present  Tend- 
encies in  Secontlary  Education."  Special  ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  Superintendent  William 
II.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  City  ;  George  H. 
Locke,  editor  of  the  School  Review,  University  of 
Chicago  ;  Supervisor  Charles  H.  Keyes,  public 
scliools,  Hartford  ;  Superintendent  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  of  Rochester ;  Principal  Fred  Van 
Busen,  of  tho  Otz:(]ensburg  Free  Academy  ;  Super- 
intendent A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse";  Principal 
James  Winne,  of  Poughkeepsie  ;  Principal  Frank 
S.  Fosdick,  of  Buffalo  ;  Principal  Walter  B. 
Gunnison,  Brooklyn,  and  others  are  to  discuss 
this  subject.     The  opening  address  on  **  Present 


Tendencies  in  Higher  Education  "  will  be  given 
by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, Worcester,  Mass. ,  and  special  addresses  by 
President  Stryker,  of  Hamilton  College  ;  Presi- 
dent Rush  Rhees,  of  the  University  of  Rochester  ; 
A.  E.  Winship,  editor  Journal  of  Education^ 
Boston.  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  Ontario  ;  President  Raymond,  Union 
University  ;  President  Taylor,  of  Vassar  College, 
and  others  will  speak  on  this  question.  Wednes- 
day morning.  Dean  John  Butler  Johnson,  of  the 
College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  gives  the  opening  address 
on  <<  Present  Tendencies  in  Technical  and  Pro- 
fessional Education."  He  is  to  be  followed  in 
special  addresses  by  President  George  B.  Stewart, 
of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  Dr. 
Bayard  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  Principal  Percy  I. 
Bugbee,  of  the  Oneonta  Normal  School ;  Deputy 
Howard  J.  Rogers,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, State  of  New  York,  and  others  are  to 
discuss  the  subject.  The  convocation  will  close 
with  the  report  on  necrology,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
editor  of  the  School  Bulletin. 

The  fact  that  so  many  representative  men  have 
taken  places  definitely  on  the  programme  at  such 
an  early  date  is  an  in(iication  of  an  unusually  in- 
teresting convocation.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the 
present  promise  of  an  exceptionally  large  attend- 
ance of  college  and  high -school  men,  both  from 
New  York  and  from  other  States,  will  be  fully 
realized. 

FOREIGN    EDUCATIONAL    MEETINGS^ 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith 
and  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  for  the  following  notes  on 
educational  conventions  in  England,  Germany, 
and  Canada.  In  England,  the  associations  which 
have  to  do  with  secondary  education  hold  their 
sessions  in  the  winter.  The  National  Union  of 
Elementary  Teachers  holds  its  annual  meeting 
in  Easter  week.  This  year*s  meeting  was  held 
in  the  historic  seaport  town  of  Yarmouth. 

The  School  Board  Clerks'  Congress,  which 
takes  place  early  in  June,  brings  together  a  body 
of  experts  especially  familiar  with  school  statis- 
tics. Their  discussions  relate  generally  to  details 
of  administration. 

The  Association  of  School  Boards  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  liberal  policies  with  respect  to  popu- 
lar education.  It  represents  the  interests  of  the 
great  boroughs,  which  are  seemingly  opposed  by 
those  of  the  rural  districts.  So  far,  the  boards 
have  been  able  to  carry  their  measures  even 
against  a  large  Conservative  majority  in  Piarlia- 
ment.     At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asaociation, 
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which  takes  place  in  June,  the  paramount  ques- 
tion will  be  that  of  maintaining  the  high  schools 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  great  cities, 
and  which  are  threatened  by  the  present  policies 
of  the  government.  Much  thought  will  be  given 
to  the  slum  problems,  with  which  the  school 
boards  are  already  dealing. 

The  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of 
Church  School  Managers  and  Teachers,  which 
takes  place  annually  in  the  first  week  of  June,  is 
of  great  importance,  since  these  schools  provide 
for  the  education  of  a  little  more  than  one- fifth 
of  the  school  children  of  England,  and  tliese 
chiefly  in  the  rural  parishes.  The  views  and  de- 
mands of  the  association  are  considered  in  the 
two  great  convocations  or  deliberative  bodies  of 
the  Church,  and  eventually  come  before  Parlia- 
ment with  a  weight  of  influence  that  it  is  difficult 
to  resist. 

The  meeting  of  the  University  Extension  Stu- 
dents at  Oxford  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  summer  gatherings,  especially  as  a 
means  of  promoting  sympathy  between  elemen- 
tary teachers  and  university  professors.  The 
tenth  annual  gatliering  will  be  held  this  year 
from  August  2  to  August  27. 

The  session,  as  in  previous  years,  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  Part  1.,  August  2  to 
August  14,  inclusive;  and  Part  II.,  from  Au- 
gust 15  to  August  27.  The  inaugural  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Asquith,  M.P.  In 
Section  A  (history),  the  lectures  will  be  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  making  of  England. 
Among  those  wlio  have  undertaken  to  deliver 
addresses  are  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Sir  William 
Anson,  M.P.,  Sir  l^Vederick  Pollock,  and  Prof. 
York  Powell.  Section  B  will  deal  with  the  his- 
tory of  epic  literature  in  Europe,  and  Section  C 
with  modern  scientific  progress,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  recent  developments  in  astronomical 
and  geographical  science.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  to  students  of  astronomy  to  visit  the  uni- 
versity observatory  and  the  Radcliffe  Observa- 
tory under  skilled  direction,  and  there  will  also 
be  a  special  class  in  practical  geography  at  the 
School  of  Geography.  Section  D  is  devoted  to 
social  economics,  with  special  reference  to  the 
teachings  of  John  Ruskin.  It  will  include  lec- 
tures upon  such  questions  as  **  Industrial  War 
and  Industrial  Peace,"  "Modern  Capitalism," 
'*The  Combination  of  Labor  and  Capital," 
**  State  and  Municipal  Socialism,"  **  The  Old- Age 
Problem,"  "The  Housing  Problem,"  etc.  Sec- 
tion E  will  have  reference  to  the  great  Oxford 
collections,  such  as  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  Section  P  to  fine 
art  and  architectui'e.  Special  sermons  will  be 
preached  in  the  university  church  by  the  Bishop 


of  Ripon,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Rashdall, 
the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  and  others. 

The  fourth  triennial  meeting  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Ottawa, 
August  14-16.  This  promises  to  be  a  meeting 
of  great  importance  as  a  means  of  unifying  the 
educational  policies  and  ideals  of  the  different 
provinces.  The  president  is  John  A.  MacCabe, 
LL.D. ,  F.  R.S.C.,  principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  Ottawa,  and  the  secretary,  J.  T.  Bower- 
man,  M.  A.,  of  the  same  city. 

Germany  is  marked  by  the  number  and  the 
specialist  character  of  its  annual  conferences  and 
congresses,  which  give  perpetually  new  impulses 
to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people..  The  prin- 
cipal meetings  announced  for  the  coming  season 
are  as  follows  :  Seventh  Congress  of  Teachers 
in  High  Schools  Without  Latin,  Marburg,  Hesse- 
Nassau,  Prussia,  October  7-8  ;  Deutscher  Lehrer- 
tag  meets  during  Whitsuntide  week  at  Carlsruhe, 
Baden  (this  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Teachers'  Union,  which  comprises  85,000  mem- 
bers) ;  Eighth  Congress  of  Drawing  and  Art 
Teachers,  at  Berlin,  June  4-6  ;  German  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Instruction  in  Mathe- 
matics meets  in  Whitsuntide  week  at  Hamburg ; 
Union  of  Professors  of  Neo-Philology  meets  June 
4-7  at  Leipsic,  Saxony  ;  the  seventy-second  meet- 
ing of  German  Scientists  is  held  September  20,  at 
Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  Rhenish  Prussia. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  summer  schools 
throughout  the  country  which  have  announced 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  coming  months, 
several,  like  the  Marthas  Vineyard  Summer  In- 
stitute and  the  Virginia  Summer  School  of 
Methods,  are  designed  especially  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  public  school  teachers.  Appealing  to  a 
wider  constituency,  the  well -organized  faculties 
of  the  parent  Chautauqua,  the  Jewish  Chautauqua^ 
the  Champlain  Summer  School,  and  many  other 
institutions  planned  on  similar  lines,  will  give 
instruction  to  large  circles  of  pupils,  including 
young  and  old  of  all  ranks  and  professions. 
Nearly  all  the  great  universities  of  the  country 
now  open  their  facilities  to  students  during  the 
summer  months,  and  a  few,  like  the  University 
of  Ciiicago,  make  the  summer  quarter  virtually 
equivalent  to  any  other  portion  of  the  year  in  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  offered  and  the  require- 
ments demanded. 

TUE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATIOir. 

This  national  organization,  whose  motto  is  "the 
best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the  least 
cost,''  seeks  to  develop  and  strengthen  puUie 
libraries  as  an  essential  part  of  the  AnierioHi 
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educational  system.  Its  present  active  member- 
ship numbers  over  a  thousand,  and  practically 
every  State  and  Territory  is  represented  therein. 
The  twenty- third  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  to  be  held  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  July  3  to  10. 
In  the  programme  for  the  general  sessions  of  that 
meeting,  chief  place  is  to  be  given  to  some  of  the 
broader  and  non- technical  phases  of  library  ad- 
vancement, including  addresses  upon  **What 
May  Be  Done  for  Libraries  by  the  City,  by  the 
State,  and  by  the  Nation."  Likewise  papers 
treating  of  book  copyright,  book  importation, 
relationship  of  publishers,  booksellers,  and  libra- 
ries, etc.  Various  section  sessions  will  be  de- 
voted to  Library  Trustees,  College  and  Reference 
Libraries,  Children's  Libraries,  and  Cataloguing. 
In  those  sections,  technical  subjects  of  interest, 
and  pertaining  to  each,  will  have  presentation 
and  discussion.  The  Association  of  State  Li- 
brarians will  also  hold  two  or  more  sessions  at 
this  meeting.  Furthermore,  at  two  round-table 
sessions  of  those  interested,  consideration  will 
be  given,  respectively,  to  the  work  of  State 
library  commissions  (including  traveling  libra- 
ries), and  to  the  work  of  State  library  associa- 
tions and  women's  clubs,  in  advancing  library 
establisliment  in  their  several  States.  Visits  to 
Milwaukee  and  Madison,  for  inspection  of  new 
library  buildings  and  other  features,  are  also 
planned  ;  while  an  allotment  of  time  will  be  made 
for  holding  reunions  of  all  allied  library  associa- 
tions, State,  sectional,  and  local. 

The  president  of  the  association  this  year  is 
Mr,  Henry  J.  Carr,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    CONVENTIONS. 

m 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  1-3,  will  com- 
plete the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence,  and 
the  members  are  planning  to  commemorate  the 
event  by  two  symposia, — one  on  **  Institutional- 
ism,"  the  other  on  **  Reciprocity  in  Medical  Li- 
censure,"— to  accentuate  the  position  of  the  acad- 
emy among  learned  societies,  the  character  of  its 
researches  during  the  quarter-century  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  tlie  true  position  of  the  physician  in 
the  social  order  of  his  age.  This  has  included  such 
topics  as  tlie  proper  educational  preparation,  the 
safeguards  to  he  taken  by  the  body  politic  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  the  unfit,  and  the  relation  of  the 
physician  to  the  various  professional  problems  in 
society  w^hich  are  not  intrusted  to  his  individual 
professional  services. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  fifty-second,  will  be 
held  at   St.   Paul,   Minn. ,  June  4-7,   inclusive. 


The  association  now  has  more  than  10,000  mem- 
bers. It  is  the  national  organization  of  the 
regular  medical  profession  in  America.  The 
scientific  work  of  the  association  is  presented  in 
thirteen  sections,  according  to  subjects,  the  re- 
spective sections  being  as  follows  :  Practice  of 
Medicine  ;  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  ; 
Surgery  and  Anatomy  ;  Hygiene  and  Sanitary 
Science  ;  Ophthalmology  ;  Diseases  of  Children  ; 
Stomatology ;  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases ; 
Cutaneous  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  Laryngology 
and  Otology  ;  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics  ;  Physiology  and  Dietetics  ;  and  Sec- 
tion on  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

The  **  Oration  in  Medicine"  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Jr. ,  Chicago  ;  the  *  *  Oration 
on  Surgery,"  by  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  New  York 
City,  and  the  **  Oration  on  State  Medicine,"  by 
Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  L.  Reed,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  Dr.  George  H.  Sim- 
mons, Chicago,  secretary,  and  editor  of  the  asso- 
ciation journal.  The  work  of  the  section  will 
comprise  several  hundred  scientific  papers  pre- 
sented by  the  leading  specialists  on  the  respective 
subjects  throughout  the  country. 

Two  organizations  of  American  homeopathic 
physicians — the  American  Institute  of  Homeop- 
athy and  the  International  Hahnemannian  As- 
sociation— will  meet,  respectively,  at  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  June  19,  and  at  Niagara 
Falls  on  June  25.  The  National  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Association  will  hold  its  thirtv -first  annual 
meeting  at  Chattanooga,  June  18-20. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medico- 
Psychological  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee,  June  11-14.  The  an- 
nual address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Warren  P. 
Lombard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  American  Climatological  Association  will 
meet  at  the  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls,  on 
May  30.  Papers  will  be  presented  on  various 
subjects  in  climatology,  hydrology,  and  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  or  circulatory  systems.  A 
Congress  of  Tuberculosis  will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  May 
15-16,  in  joint  session  with  the  Medico- Legal 
Society  of  New  York.  The  World's  Tubercu- 
losis Congress  will  meet  in  London  during  the 
last  week  in  July.  American  medical  science 
will  be  well  represented  at  that  gathering. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  will 
meet  at  Buffalo,  September  16-20.  The  work  of 
the  association  is  largely  confined  to  committee 
reports  and  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  public 
sanitation.  The  American  Surgical  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Baltimore,  May  7-9. 

The  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools  for 
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Nurses,  a  society  covering  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  a  membership  representing  the 
largest  and  most  important  hospitals,  will  meet 
at  Buffalo  in  the  week  of  September  16.  Tlie 
president  is  Miss  Keating,  of  Buffalo.  On  the 
same  date  the  Associated  Alumnae  of  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses  of  the  United  States,  being  a 
society  for  graduate  nurses  of  the  United  States, 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  conjunction  with 
the  International  Council  of  Nurses,  composed  of 
national  associations  from  the  different  countries. 
Mrs.  Robb,  of  Cleveland,  is  president  of  the  As- 
sociated AlumnaB,  and  Mrs.  Bedford  Fen  wick,  of 
London,  president  of  the  International  Council. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
August  6-9.  An  attendance  of  at  lease  one 
thousand  is  expected. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting,  November  3-5,  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

THE    AMERICAN    BAR    ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  learned 
and  influential  body,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion will  meet  this  year  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  convention  will  be  held  at  Denver, 
August  21-23.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  com- 
mittee reports  and  an  annual  address,  there  will 
be  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  of  New  York,  giving  a 
summary  of  noteworthy  changes  in  statute  law  in 
the  past  year.  Other  papers  on  various  legal  sub- 
jects will  be  read. 

AMERICAN   ARCHITECTS. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  will  hold 
its  next  convention  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  ex- 
act date  of  the  convention  has  not  yet  been  fixed, 
although  it  will  be  some  time  during  the  latter 
part  of  October. 

The  Architectural  League  of  America  will 
meet  for  its  third  annual  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  23-25.  This  is  an  organization  hav- 
ing for  its  objects  *'  the  promotion  of  American 
architecture  and  the  allied  fine  arts  ;  the  encour- 
agement of  an  indigenous  and  American  archi- 
tecture, in  agreement  with  modern  methods  and 
conditions  ;  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of 
professional  ethics,  of  codes  and  rules  governing 
general  practice  and  competitions,  and  of  meth- 
ods of  discipline  against  unprofessiono^  practice  ; 
and  the  incorporation  of  all  eligibl-^  associations 
in  America  into  active  membership  in  this 
league."  The  component  members  of  the  league 
at  the  present  time  are  the  Architectural  Ijeague 
of  New  York,  the  T-Square  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Cleveland  Architectural  Club,  the  To- 


ronto Architectural  1 8  Club,  the  Pittsburg  Ar- 
chitectural Club,  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  A.  I.  A., 
the  Chicago  Architectural  Club,  the  Pittsburg 
Chapter  A.  I.  A. ,  the  Detroit  Architectural  Club, 
the  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club,  the  Washing- 
ton Architectural  Club,  and  the  Architects'  Club 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Among  the  im- 
portant papers  to  be  presented  will  be  those 
bearing  upon  the  '*  Education  of  the  Architect,'' 
now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  various 
clubs. 

THE    SHORTHAND    REPORTERS. 

The  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  third  annual  convention  at 
Buffalo,  August  20-23.  This  organization  rep- 
resents the  reporting  or  expert  element  of  the 
shorthand  profession,  its  membership  being  lim- 
ited to  official  court  or  legislative  reporters  and 
to  such  other  stenographers  as  may  be  able  to 
write  with  accuracy  not  less  than  150  words  per 
minute.  The  movement  which  directly  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  this  association  originated  in 
a  convention  of  stenographers  held  at  Nashville 
in  1897.  The  meeting  of  organization  was  held 
at  Chicago  in  1899,  and  the  second  annual  gath- 
ering at  Put-in- Bay  in  the  summer  of  1900. 

This  organization,  by  the  comprehensive  and 
conservative  principles  which  underlie  it,  and  the 
businesslike  methods  of  procedure  which  govern 
it,  has  commended  itself  generally  to  the  leading 
reporters. 


MEETINGS  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  SO- 
CIAL AND  POLITICAL  REFORM. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
will  be  held  at  Columbian  University,  "Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  9-15.  The  president  of  the 
conference  is  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  of  Baltimore. 
The  subjects  to  be  considered  are  as  follows : 
**  Legislation  Concerning  Charities  ; "  *  *  Division 
of  Work  Between  Public  and  Private  Charity ; " 
*'  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes  ;  "  "  Destitute 
and  Neglected  Children;"  <*  Juvenile  Reforma- 
tories and  Industrial  Schools  ;"  *<Care  of  Feeble- 
minded and  Epileptic;"  <*The  Insane;"  and 
»*The  Treatment  of  the  Criminal."  This  na- 
tional body  adopts  no  platforms  and  makes  no 
direct  effort  to  influence  legislation  ;  but  it  ex- 
ercises  a  powerful  influence  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  improvement  of  methods  looking 
to  the  elimination  of  evils  and  the  care  of  the 
neglected  and  unfortunate.  State  conferences 
have  grown  up  in  twenty  States,  and  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  importance  and  influence. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Afl> 
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Bociation  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  28  to  October  2. 
The  president  of  this  association  is  Mr.  Joseph 
F.  Scott,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  secretary  is 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.  The 
aim  of  the  National  Prison  Association  is  to 
secure  an  amendment  of  the  criminal  code,  the 
l)etter  administration  of  prisons  and  reformatories 
by  the  introduction  of  reformatory  discipline, 
and  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime  by 
all  practical  methods,  but  especially  by  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  prisoners.  At  the  Kansas  City 
meeting  a  number  of  papers  will  be  read  by  able 
and  experienced  men,  bearing  on  these  aims  of 
the  association.  Reports  of  standing  committees 
will  be  presented  and  discussed  on  criminal-law 
reform,  preventive  and  reformatory  work,  the 
care  of  discharged  prisoners,  proper  prison  dis- 
cipline, the  work  of  the  physician  in  prisons,  and 
the  police  force  in  cities. 

THE    NATIONAL    MUNICIPAL    LEAGUE. 

What  promises  to  be  an  unusually  interesting 
meeting  will  be  held  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  8-10.  At  this 
time  the  work  of  other  reform  organizations, 
including  the  American  Society  of  Municipal 
Improvement  and  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities,  will  be  discussed  by  the  league. 
I  niportant  papers  will  be  presented  on  the  opera- 
tion of  primary  laws,  direct  nominations,  the 
Crawford  County  system,  and  allied  topics.  A 
committee  of  the  league  on  instruction  in  muni- 
cipal government  in  American  educational  insti- 
tutions will  make  a  report.  There  will  be  re- 
views of  recent  charter  legislation  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  England,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, California,  and  other  States.  The  New 
York  City  an ti- Tammany  situation  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting.  As  in  former 
meetings  of  the  league,  subjects  of  public  control 
of  municipal  accounting  statistics  will  receive  due 
attention.  A  report  on  the  subject  will  be  made 
by  Dr.  Edward  N.  Hartwell,  of  Boston,  and  pa- 
pers will  be  read  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Bemis,  Dr.  John 
A.  Fairlie,  and  others. 

ECONOMIC    CONFERENOES. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  has  issued  a 
call  for  a  conference  on  taxation  to  be  held  in 
Buffalo,  May  23-24.  It  is  believed  that  a  be- 
ginning may  be  made  in  working  out  some  uni- 
form principles  of  taxation,  and  that  possibly  the 
conference  may  result  in  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  commission  to  develop  a  basis  for  fu- 
ture action. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  will  not  take  place  until  Christmas 


week,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
American  Historical  Association  meeting  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

THE   AMEBICAN   PARK   AND   OUTDOOR   ART 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association  is  to  be  held  at 
Milwaukee,  June  26-28.  The  president  of  the 
association,  Mr.  L.  E.  Holden,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  will  present  a  paper  on 
outdoor  art  in  English  public  grounds.  The  his- 
tory of  the  park  movement  will  be  covered  by 
papers  presented  by  several  of  the  representatives 
of  park  boards  in  American  cities.  Reports  will 
also  be  made  on  park  statistics,  the  sign -board 
nuisance,  the  village  improvement  movement, 
State  laws  relating  to  parks,  public  reservations, 
and  other  matters  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
association's  work.  Mrs.  Holmes,  the  secretary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens,  London,  will 
present  a  paper  upon  the  open-space  movement  in 
England.  One  of  the  most  important  influences 
at  work  in  the  association  is  that  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary,  which  has  a  large  membership  and  is 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

A    NATIONAL    SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL    CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  similar  to  that  held  at  Buffalo  in 
1899  will  be  held  this  year  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  28  to  July  4,  the  general  plan  of  the  con- 
ference being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buffalo 
conference.  On  the  day  before  this  conference, 
June  27,  there  will  be  a  meeting  at  Detroit  of 
the  advocates  of  direct  legislation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  National  Good  Government  League  will 
call  a  meeting  at  Detroit  either  just  before  or  just 
after  the  National  Social  and  Political  Conference. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  Gull  Lake  Summer 
School  of  Economics  will  begin  its  sessions  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  conference,  at  Gull 
Lake,  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Detroit.  The  con- 
ference at  Buffalo  two  years  ago  adopted  a  plat- 
form favoring  direct  legislation  and  proportional 
representation,  direct  taxation,  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  and  the  sole  control  by  the 
people  through  their  government  of  the  medium 
of  exchange. 

TEMPERANCE   CONVENTIONS. 

The  next  convention  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  will  be  held  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  November  15-20.  The  number 
of  accredited  delegates  to  this  convention  will 
probably  exceed  five  hundred,  all  the  State  and 
Territorial  unions  being  ofi&cially  represented,  as 
well  as  forty  different  departments  of  work. 

The  American  Anti- Saloon  League,  of  which 
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the  Hon.  Hiram  Price  is  president  and  the  Rev. 
Howard  H.  Russell  superintendent,  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Decem- 
ber 3-5.  This  league  has  now  branch  organiza- 
tions in  thirty-four  States  and  Territories,  with 
over  two  hundred  persons  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  the  management  of  the  work.  The  na- 
tional league  consists  of  over  two  hundred  affili- 
ated bodies,  consisting  of  the  leading  church 
denominations  of  tlie  country  and  the  largest 
temperance  organizations. 

NATIONAL    CONGRESS    OF    MOTHERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  May 
21-24.  One  of  the  new  features  of  the  coming 
meeting  will  be  the  unusual  time  given  to  con- 
ferences of  mothers  on  the  special  topics  in 
which  they  are  vitally  interested.  This  organi- 
zation aims  to  cooperate  with  educators  and 
legislators  to  secure  the  best  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  training  for  tlie  young.  It  also  aims 
at  the  enlightenment  of  motherhood  upon  the 
problems  of  races  and  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  motherhood  in  all  walks 
of  life.  It  forms  a  convenient  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  development  of  children  in  the  home. 

AMERICAN    HUMANE    ASSOCIATION. 

An  association  which  considers  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  as  well  as  to 
animals  is  the  American  Humane  Association, 
which  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Buffalo, 
October  15-17.  An  important  feature  of  this 
meeting  will  be  a  discussion  of  those  methods  of 
organization  whereby  this  association  is  at  present 
seeking  to  establish  humane  societies  and  to  secure 
proper  legislation  in  all  those  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  in  which  such  societies 
do  not  exist. 

MEETINGS  OF  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES. 

The  thirty -fifth  national  encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  to  be  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 9,  promises  to  be  well  attended.  As  there 
are  more  than  100,000  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio  alone,  the  cheap  and  convenient  trans- 
portation from  all  points  in  those  States  to  Cleve- 
land should  insure  an  unusually  large  assemblage 
of  veterans.  The  second  day  of  the  encampment, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Perry  on 
Lake  Erie,  will  probably  be  devoted  to  the  Naval 
Veterans'  Parade,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  distinguished  naval  officers  of  the 
United  States  will  be  present  on  that  occasion. 


The  Grand  Army  parade  proper  will  be  on 
Wednesday,  September  11,  and  the  business  ses- 
sions of  the  encampment  will  take  place  on  the 
two  following  days.  The  commander-in-chief 
this  year  is  Maj.  Leo  Rassieur,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  adjutant-general  is  F.  M.  Sterrett. 

The  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans will  be  held  this  year  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  28-30.  The  third  day  of  the  meeting.  May 
30,  has  been  designated  Forrest  Day,  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Nathan  Forrest.  In  the  parade  to  take 
place  on  this  day  the  remnant  of  Forrest's  Cav- 
alry Corps,  which  will  attend  the  reunion  in  a 
body,  will  participate.  On  the  same  day  the 
corner-stone  will  be  laid  of  the  equestrian  monu- 
ment to  General  Forrest. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
will  hold  their  annual  convention  on  November 

13,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  The  delegates  to 
this  meeting  will  number  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
will  hold  its  annual  reunion  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
May  23-24,  the  principal  features  of  the  gather- 
ing being  a  parade  and  an  excursion  to  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  the  reunion  closing  with  a  grand 
banquet.  This  meeting  is  held  at  Utica  by  invita- 
tion of  the  city  authorities  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  During  the  coming  autumn,  .  tlie 
date  having  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed,  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  bold  its 
annual  reunion  at  Indianapolis.  This  society 
was  organized  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
capitol  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh,  on  April 

14,  1865,  and  is  composed  of  officers  who  served 
with  honor  in  the  Army  or  Department  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  their  descendants.  The  president 
of  the  society  is  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge. 

The  twentieth  annual  encampment  of  the  Com* 
mandery-in-Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  will 
be  held  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  September  16-17. 
The  commander-in-chief  this  year  is  Mr.  B.  W. 
Alexander,  of  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Scotch-Irish  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  May  31  to 
June  2.  This  place  of  meeting  has  been  chosen 
with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  cliief  centers  of  the  race  and  the  historic  point 
of  departure  in  the  migrations  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
to  the  South  and  West  when  they  moved  out  to 
seize  and  colonize  the  great  West.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  from  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  and  the  surrounding  States.  The 
papers  and  the  addresses  will  cover  the  stirring 
history  of  this  district  in  the  early  Colonial, 
Revolutionary,  and  later  times. 

The  Order  of  Scottish  Clans  will  hold  its  vegn* 
lar  biennial  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  Fa.,  on  Angmfe 
20,  remaining  in  session  four  d^ys. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


CUBA  AND  CONGRESS. 

3E  Teller  resolution,  which  was  made  a  part 
of  the  declaration  of  Congress  in  1898  de- 
ling that  Spain  withdraw  from  Cuba,  is  as 
ws  : 

lat  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposi- 
or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction, 
ntrol  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacification 
of,  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  ao- 
lished,  to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the 
1  to  its  people. 

the  North  American  Review  for  April,  Sen- 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  reviews  the  Cuban  legis- 
Q  of  Congress  from  the  early  years  of  the 
:eenth  century  to  the  present  time,  consider- 
jspecially  the  purport  and  significance  of  the 
T  resolution  of  1898  in  the  light  of  the  pre- 
3ly  defined  national  policy  of  the  United 
is  regarding  Cuba.  As  to  the  specific  mean- 
)f  the  resohition,  Senator  Beveridge  says  : 
If  it  moans  that  the  United  States  should  ut- 

withdraw  from  Cuba,  leaving  that  people, 
out  aid,  guidance,  or  restraint,  to  work  their 
and  our  injury,  this  resolution  is  destructive 
e  unanimous  conclusion  of  American  states- 
ship  and  public  opinion  from  before  the  foun- 
)n  of  our  Government.  It  cannot  mean  such 
drawal,  therefore,  since  it  is  a  rule  of  inter- 
ition  familiar  to  courts  that  no  law  must  be 
trued  as  repealing  all  former  laws  on  the 
5  subject  if  it  admits  of  a  meaning  in  har- 
y  with  them.  And  it  is  not  within  rational 
f  that  Congress  intended  such  a  sudden  re- 
il  of  the  unbroken  line  of  expressions  of 
'rican  purpose  on  this  subject. 
If  the  Teller  resolution  means  the  uncondi- 
il  abandonment  of  the  Cuban  people  by  the 
,ed  States,  without  having  taken  measures  to 
re  a  stable  government,  it  was  intended  to 
ent  Cuban  liberty  and  retard  Cuban  progress  ; 
hat  such  would  be  the  result  of  such  entire 
;rican  deseition  of  Cuba  I  shall  presently 
Dnstrate.  Such  a  meaning,  therefore,  cannot 
itributod  to  Congress,  whose  purpose  in  going 
ar  with  Spain  was  to  aid  and  not  injure  the 
m  people. 

If  this  resolution  means  that  we  were  to  cast 
I  adrift,  a  (hM'olict  on  our  very  coasts,  it  was 
ided  to  impair  the  interests,  paralyze  the  Cu- 

comniorce,    and    imperil   the  safety  of  the 

ed  States  ;  for  that  such  would  be  the  result 
lown  of  all  men.  Hut  a  purpose  so  unpatri- 
we  dare  not  attribute  to  Congress,  which, 


while  inspired  by  an  earnest  friendship  for  e^ery 
other  people,  owes  its  first  and  highest  duty  to 
the  American  people. 

"  But  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  this  resolution, 
let  us  frankly  admit  that  it  was  a  mistake  ;  and 
between  the  consummation  of  such  a  mistake  with 
its  ruinous  consequences,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  frank  and  brave  correction  of  it  by  the  estab- 
lishment and  protection  of  liberty,  order,  rights, 
and  law,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  choice. 
In  individual  morals  and  in  national  statesman- 
ship, the  latter  is  the  only  course  possible." 

CUB  PLEDGE  TO  SECURE  CUBAN  LIBEBTT. 

But  Senator  Beveridge  prefers  to  read  the 
amendment  in  the  light  of  our  entire  history,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and -to  interpret  it  by  the 
geographical,  industrial,  social,  and  human  con- 
ditions inherent  in  the  situation. 

<<  Submitted  to  these  usual  and  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  construed  by  these  ad- 
mitted standards  of  wisdom  and  justice,  the 
Teller  resolution  does  not  deny,  but  demands, 
that  the  United  States  shall  take  measures  to 
insure,  on  the  one  hand,  the  realities  and  not  the 
mockery  of  liberty  to  the  Cuban  people,  and  to* 
insure,  on  the  other  hand,  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  Interpreted  by  these  prin- 
ciples and  measured  by  these  standards,  this 
resolution  requires  that  the  United  States  shall 
see  to  it  that  a  stable  Cuban  government  is  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  and  that  the  island  is 
protected  from  all  foreign  interference  or  attack. 
Is  any  other  interpretation  sane  ?  Would  not 
any  court,  construing  the  expression  of  the  pur- 
pose of  an  individual,  consider  the  whole  case  of 
which  that  expression  is  a  part  ?  And  can  this 
result  in  injury  to  Cuba  ?  Who  so  concerned  as 
the  United  States  that  Cuba  shall  liave  law,  or- 
der, prosperity,  and  peace  within  and  be  secure 
from  molestation  from  without  ?  Who  so  inter- 
ested as  Cuba  in  the  safety  of  the  United  States, 
upon  whose  markets,  investments,  and  active 
friendship  Cuba's  welfare  depends?  The  reso- 
lution cannot  be  interpreted  in  hostility  to  the 
American  people,  who  made  possible  a  Cuban 
government  of  any  kind.  And  to  construe  it  as 
requiring  us  to  abandon  the  Cuban  people  to 
their  fate  is  to  do  them  iiTeparable  wrong.  Such 
construction  would  annul  the  resolution's  very 
letter  and  defeat  its  expressed  purpose.  Con- 
sidered even  as  an  isolated  statement,  such  con- 
struction is  impossible  ; — impossiblOf  considered 
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as  a  part  of  the  unbroken  current  of  American 
stateBmanship  ;  impossible,  considered  as  a  rule 
of  procedure  by  whicli  Congress  was  to  solve  the 
practical  problem  confronting  it." 

THE    PLATT   AMKNDMENT. 

After  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  to  the  army  bill  adopted  by  the  Fitty- 
siith  Congress,  Senator  Beveridge  chai'acterizes 
the  spirit  and  motive  of  that  legislation  in  the 
following  paragraphs  ; 

"In  dealing  with  Cuba,  Congress  could  not 
ignore  all  this.  Congress  was  compelled  to  con- 
sider the  character  and  inexperience  of  Cuba's 
population  ;  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  simi- 
lar populations  to  govern  themselves  ;  tlio  pres- 
ent condition  of  such  experimental  governments 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sitiiaLion  of  the  same 
populations,  guided  and  restrained  by  the  pro- 
tection of  an  administrative  people,  on  the  other 
hand.  Congress  had  to  consider,  too,  the  facts 
of  the  last  two  years, — the  expulsion  of  Spain 
from  Cuba  by  American  arms  ;  the  occupation 
of  the  island  by  American  authority,  law,  and 
order  ;  the  feeding  of  Starving  Cuban  thousands 
with  American  bread  ;  the  establishment  of  Cu- 
ban schools,  posts,  and  sanitation  upon  modern 
methods  by  American  administrators  ;  the  Ameri- 
can purification  of  the  Cuban  customs  service  ; 
.the  impartial  American  administration  of  Cuban 
justice  ;  the  protection  of  Cuban  life  and  prop- 
erty by  an  American  and  Americanized  police  ; 
the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  richest 
agricultural,    mineral,   and   timber 


From  the  PIonMrPrut  (St.  Paul). 


the  (ace  of  the  globe,  under  the  faith  of  Ameri- 
can protection  ; — in  a  word,  the  American  foun- 
dation in  Cuba  of  civilization  and  of  that  liberty 
regulated  by  law  which  is  the  end  and  purpose 
of  all  free  government.  Congress  had  to  con- 
sider, too,  the  American  people.  The  sacritices 
of  the  American  people  in  blood  and  treasure  and 
administration  deserved  such  consideration.  The 
geographical  position  of  Cul)a  demanded  it.  The 
liistorian  of  a  century  hence  would  have  properly 
denounced  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  which,  by  any  possibility,  might 
result  in  delivering  this  gateway  to  the  American 
Mediterranean,  to  any  and  all  istlimian  canals,  t« 
the  mouth  of  that  great  artery  of  American  com- 
merce, the  Mississippi  Hiver,  to  our  whole  Gulf 
seaboard  of  3,5;i]  miles,  over  into  tbe  hands  of 
those  who,  by  treaty  or  purchase  or  any  circum- 
stances of  peace  or  war,  might  possibly  become 
our  national  foes. 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  our  Cuban  legislation  de- 
prives Cuba  of  nothing  that  can  help  her,  but 
bestows  every  benefit  and  erects  every  safeguard 
necessary  to  her  settled  and  orderly  self-govern- 
ment. It  insures  the  development  of  the  ialand's 
resources  and  the  highest  happiness  possible  toita 
people.  Against  the  enemies  of  Cuba,  foreignand 
domestic,  is  drawn  the  sword  of  the  Great  Repub- 
lic ;  and  under  its  protection  the  infant  state  may 
grow  in  peace  and  wax  strong  in  a  sure  security, 
it  is  an  inspiring  scene  with  which  the  young 
century  begins — the  newest  government  of  the 
world  aided,  guided,  and  protected  by  the  freest. 

"  We  are  not  depriving  Cuba  of  liberty;  we 
are  helping  her  to  liberty.  Landowners  are  not 
to  be  robbed  ;  they  are  to  be  protected.  Cities 
are  not  to  be  sacked  ;  they  are  to  be  defended. 
Kqua!  rights  are  not  to  be  violated  ;  they  are  to 
be  prpserveii  and  enforceii  Free  speech  is  not 
to  be  suppressed  ;  it  is  to  be  fostered,  Educa- 
tion is  not  to  l)e  destroyed  :  it  is  to  be  built  up. 
But  anarchy  is  to  be  kept  down,  foreign  powers 
kept  at  bay,  and  the  elements  that  oppose  Cabu 
progress  held  in  check.  All  this  is  not  the  de- 
nial of  liljorty  ;  it  is  the  bestowal  of  liberty.  For 
liberty  cannot  live  without  order  and  law. 

' '  The  ('uban  people  and  the  American  people 
are  not  and  are  not  to  be  enemies  or  stnngets.  ' 
We  are  and  are  still  more  to  be  friends — 'close 
friends,'  to  use  the  President's  felicitons  pbraee. 
"We  are  not  yet  united  into  a  single  nation,  as  the 
fathers  hoped  we  should  be  ;  and  such  a  union 
never  )nay  occur.  Rut,  while  establishing  Cuba's 
independent  governmental  identity,  the  United 
States  has  given  her  our  permanent  counsel,  aid, 
and  comfort.  Whether  that  relation  shall  de- 
velop into  a  still  closer  connection  d^ends  imoR 
the  Cuban  people." 


-idik 
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SENATOR  PLATT  ON  HIS  CUBAN  AMENDMENT. 

IN  the  WorlcCs  Work  for  May,  Senator  O.  H. 
Piatt  writes  on  '  *  The  Solution  of  the  Cuban 
Problem,"  and  gives  a  full  explanation  and  de- 
fense of  our  proposition  now  before  the  Cubans, 
drafted  by  himself.  Senator  Piatt  considers  that 
the  real  question  before  us  in  the  matter  of  Cuba 
is,  *  *  How  can  an  independent  republic  be  estab- 
lished there  under  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  shall  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
people  both  of  Cuba  and  of  the  United  States  ?  " 
When  the  Cuban  convention  met  last  November 
it  showed,  in  Mr.  Piatt's  judgment,  a  distinct 
coolness  toward  the  United  States,  and  little  or 
no  disposition  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  to 
formulate  any  statement  of  the  relations  which 
should  exist  between  the  two  countries.  Con- 
gress then  felt  it  necessary  to  advise  the  conven- 
tion of  certain  conditions  which  our  Government 
deemed  essentially  attached  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  Cuba. 

"Accordingly,  Congress,  on  the  second  day 
of  March,  by  an  amendment  to  the  army  appro- 
priation bill,  authorized  the  President  to  with- 
draw from  the  military  occupation  of  Cuba 

so  soon  as  a  government  shall  have  been  established  in 
said  island  under  a  constitution  which,  either  as  a  part 
thereof  or  in  an  ordinance  appended  thereto,  shall  de- 
fine the  future  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Cu])a,  substantially  as  follows  : 

I. 

That  the  government  of  Cuba  shall  never  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  other  compact  with  any  foreign  power  or 
powers  which  will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independ- 
ence of  Cuba,  nor  in  any  manner  authorize  or  permit 
any  foreign  power  or  powers  to  obtain,  by  colonization 
or  for  military  or  naval  purposes  or  otherwise,  lodgment 
in  or  control  over  any  portion  of  said  island. 

II. 

That  said  government  shall  not  assume  or  contract 
any  public  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  which,  and  to 
make  reasonable  sinking-fund  provision  for  the  ultimate 
discharge  of  which,  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  island, 
after  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  government, 
shall  be  inadequate. 

III. 

That  the  government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the 
United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for 
the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
life,  property,  and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharg- 
ing the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States,  now  to  be 
a.ssumed  and  undertaken  by  the  government  of  Cuba. 

IV. 

That  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Culm  during  its 
military  occupancy  thereof  are  ratified  and  validated, 
and  all  lawful  rights  acquired  thereunder  shall  Ihj  main- 
tained and  protected. 


V. 

That  the  government  of  Cuba  will  execute,  and  as  far 

as  necessary  extend,  the  plans  already  devised  or  other 

plans  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  for  the  sanitation  of 

the  cities  of  the  island,  to  the  end  that  a  recurrence  of 

epidemic  and  infectious  diseases   may  be  prevented, 

thereby  assuring  protection  to  the  people  and  commerce 

of  Cuba,  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of  the  southern 

ports  of  the  United  States  and    the  people  residing 

therein. 

VI. 

That  the  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from  the  pro- 
posed  constitutional  boundaries  of  Cuba  the  'title 
thereto  being  left  to  future  adjustment  by  treaty. 

VII. 

That  to  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  Cuba,  and  to  protect  the  people  thereof, 
as  well  as  for  its  own  defense,  the  government  of  Cuba 
will  sell  or  lease  to  the  United  States  lands  necessary 
for  coaling  or  naval  stations  at  certiiin  specified  points, 
to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  President  of  the  United 

States. 

VIII. 

That  by  way  of  further  assurance  the  government 
of  Cuba  will  embody  the  foregoing  provisions  in  a  per- 
manent treaty  with  the  United  States. 

•*  Unless  it  be  conceded  that  we  have  no  right 
whatever  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  established  in  Cuba,  or  the  relations 
which  shall  exist  between  the  new  government 
thereof  and  the  United  States,  nothing  could  be 
more  fair  and  just  than  the  foregoing  statement 
of  conditions  on  which  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  withdraw  from  the  military  occupation  of 
the  island.  The  conditions  thus  proposed  by 
Congress  are  as  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  Cuba 
as  of  the  United  States.  The  keynote  of  these 
propositions  is  that  Cuba  shall  be  and  remain  in- 
dependent under  a  stable  republican  government, 
which  the  United  States  will  assist  in  maintaining 
against  foreign  aggres^jion  or  domestic  disorder. 
Cuba  needs  this,  because  it  will  be  practically 
powerless  either  to  repel  foreign  aggression  or  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  at  home  if  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  past  shall  reappear. 

*  *  The  new  government  of  Cuba  will  have 
neither  an  army  nor  a  navy.  There  are  some- 
thing like  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
Spanish  bonds  outstanding,  for  which  the  rev- 
enues of  Cuba  were  pledged  at  the  time  of  their 
issue.  These  bonds  are  held  largely  in  Germany 
and  France.  It  is  entirely  probable  that,  Cuba 
being  left  without  any  means  of  defense,  these 
governments  on  behalf  of  their  citizens  would 
demand  and  endeavor  to  enforce  their  assump- 
tion. Cuba's  only  guarantee  against  this  will  be 
the  fact  that  any  nation  attempting  to  compel  it 
to  pay  this  indebtedness  will  understand  that  it 
has  the  United  States  to  deal  with.  Between 
revolutionists  and   Spaniards  and  Cubans  who 
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were  loyal  to  Spain,  there  is  little  love.  With 
no  army  to  repress  disorder,  it  is  certainly  with- 
in the  limit  of  reasonable  probability  that  the 
revolutionary  and  turbulent  party  may  attempt 
the  destruction  or  confiscation  of  Spanish  and 
Cuban  property,  which  the  new  government 
would  be  utterly  powerless  to  prevent.  We  most 
certainly  owe  a  duty  to  our  own  citizens  in  Cuba 
that  they  shall  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property  and  kept  free  from  the  dangers 
which  attend  revolutionary  uprisings.  Indeed, 
any  one  who  knows  public  sentiment  in  Cuba  is 
aware  that  it  is  expected  by  Cuban  people  that  if 
difficulty,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  shall  arise, 
the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  it. 
Even  those  who  insist  that  nothing  should  be  put 
into  the  constitution  recognizing  our  right  to  do 
so,  say  that  the  United  States  will  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Their  strange  attitude  is  that 
they  will  have  a  right  to  call  the  United  States 
to  their  defense,  but  will  not  agree  in  advance 
that  we  may  assert  that  right. 

"  The  United  States  ne(;ds  this  mutual  arrange- 
ment because,  for  its  own  defense,  it  cannot  per- 
mit any  foreign  power  to  dominate,  control,  or 
obtain  a  foothold  in  this  hemisphere  or  its  ad- 
jacent territory,  and  cannot  tolerate  such  revolu- 
tions or  disorders  upon  an  island  so  near  our 
coast  as  frequently  occur  in  southern  American 
republics;  more  than  all,  because  it  stands  pledged 
in  honor  to  its  own  citizens,  to  the  citizens  of 
Cuba,  and  to  all  the  world,  to  maintain  quiet  and 
peace  and  good  government  in  Cuba.  In  a  word, 
Cuba  needs  self-government,  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  prosperity.  The  United  States  asks  for  noth- 
ing more  than  this,  but  it  recognizes  its  obliga- 
tion and  insists  upon  its  right  to  see  that  such 
results  are  to  be  permanently  secured. 

^'The  justice,  fairness,  and  wisdom  of  the  con- 
ditions thus  proposed  do  not  seem  to  be  ques- 
tioned l)y  any.  A  few  persons  only  a.ssert  that 
in  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  Congress  for  in- 
tervention in  Cul)a  our  Government  in  some  way 
pledged  itself  to  make  no  recjuirement  or  sug- 
gestion respecting  the  establislinient  of  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  Cuba.  Such  persons  by 
some  strange  misapprehension  also  insist  that  the 
clause  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  '  Tel- 
ler resolution '  estopped  the  United  States  from 
having  anything  to  say  as  to  the  relations  which 
should  exist  betw(»en  us  and  the  new  government  ; 
that  although  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  con- 
ditions in  Cuba  had  at  various  times  imperiled 
our  peace,  and  liad  always  ]>een  an  object  of  deep- 
est solic^itude,  we  deliberately  pledged  our  honor 
that  from  the  time  we  should  drive  out  Spain 
we  would  surrender  any  right  to  say  what  the 
future  government  of  Cuba  should  be,  and  com- 


mitted all  the  vast  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  that  island  to  the  people  of  Cuba  alone.  The 
folly  of  such  action  on  our  part  ought  to  l>e  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  insist  on  such  a 
construction." 


HOW  MAY  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN  THE 

PHILIPPINES  ? 

BY  the  terms  of  the  Spooner  amendment  to 
the  army  appropriation  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress, full  authority  is  vested  in  the  President  of 
the  Unitcid  States  to  establish  a  system  of  civil 
government  in  the  Philippines.  Those  w^ho  may 
have  been  disposed  to  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  grant  of  powers  will  be  interested 
in  th(i  succinct  and  well-reasoned  discussion  of 
the  subject  contributed  by  Mr.  Walter  Wheeler 
Cook,  of  Columbia  University,  to  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  for  March. 

Mr.  ('ook  bases  his  argument  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Spooner  amendment  on  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  : 

*<(!)  Since  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
the  powers  and  the  non-delegation  of  power  from 
one  branch  of  the  Government  to  the  other  has 
no  application  to  the  government  of  a  territory. 
Congress  may  create  within  a  territory  any  form 
of  local  government  organization  that  it  wishes. 
It  could,  therefore,  should  it  see  fit,  vest  all 
governmental  power  for  local  purposes  in  one 
person  and  his  appointees.  (2)  It  could  desig- 
nate as  that  person  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  provided  the  latter  was  willing  to  accept 
the  duties  of  the  office.  In  discharging  the 
powers  so  conferred,  the  President  would  be  act- 
ing, not  as  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
merely  as  the  agent  of  Congress,  in  carrying  on 
the  local  government  of  the  territory,  and  his 
powers  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  those 
of  any  other  person  whom  Congress  might  ap- 
point to  the  same  office." 

POWERS    OF    CONGRESS    IN    LOCAL   OOVERXMENT. 

His  study  of  the  various  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  tlie  points  in  dispute  leads  Mr.  Cook 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  legislating  for  the  ter- 
ritories Congress  acts  in  two  distinct  capacities : 

(1)  as  a  national  legislative  body— c.^.,  in  pass- 
ing a  general  revenue  law  applying  to  the  whole 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to 
meet  the  expens(»s  of  the  general  gOYemment; 

(2)  as  a  local  government.  In  its  capacity  as  a 
legislative  body,  the  powers  of  Congress  may 
not,  in  theory,  be  delegated  to  either  the  execu- 
tive or  judicial  branches  of  the  national  govern* 
ment ;  but  in  its  capacity  as  a  local  govamilMili 
Congress  has,  according  to  the  language  mad 
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by  the  Supreme  Court  (101  U.  S.,  129,  133), 
the  same  powers  which  the  people  of  a  State 
possess  with  reference  to  their  own  local  State 
government. 

''The  analogy  here  drawn  is,  of  course,  not 
perfect,  for  there  are  without  doubt  limitations 
placed  by  the  Constitution  on  the  action  of  the 
people  of  a  State  (for  example,  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment)  which  would  not  be  binding  on 
(-ongress  when  acting  as  tlie  local  government  of 
a  territory;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  limitations  on  (^ongress  so  acting  which  do  not 
apply  to  the  States.  With  these  exceptions, 
which  for  our  present  purposes  are  immaterial, 
the  analogy  holds  good.  When,  therefore,  cer- 
tain persons  are  vested  by  Congress  with  powers 
of  local  government  within  a  territory,  they  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  organs  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, in  the  sense  that  Congress  has  delegated 
to  them  a  portion  of  its  power  as  a  national  legis- 
lative body.  That  this  is  the  case  appears  more 
clearly  when  we  remember  that  although  Con- 
gress, considered  as  a  department  of  the  national 
government,  possesses  no  executive  or  judicial 
power,  and  so  cannot  delegate  any  to  any  other 
person  or  body,  nevertheless,  in  providing  local 
territorial  governments  it  grants  to  them  not 
merely  legislative  but  also  executive  and  judicial 
powers.  The  grant  of  these  powers  must,  there- 
tore,  be  regarded  simply  as  a  delegation  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  exclusive  power  of  local 
government  within  a  territory  which  belongs  to 
(■ongress,  and  which  it  may  exercise  through 
such  agencies  as  it  sees  fit." 

In  support  of  this  view,  one  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  decisions  (1  Peters,  511)  is  cited. 

Mr.  Cook  holds,  further,  tliat  whenever  Con- 
gj-ess,  instead  of  acting  itself,  creates  certain 
agencies  to  carry  on  the  government  of  a  terri- 
tory, it  may  adopt  any  form  of  governmental  or- 
ganization which  it  deems  best  adapted  to  the 
situation  in  the  particular  territory,  and  may  vest 
all  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  for 
territorial  purposes  in  one  person  and  his  ap- 
pointees. The  famous  Ordinance  of  1787  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River  seems  to  have  been  based  on  this 
theory  of  the  powers  of  Congress. 

TUE    president's    PREROGATIVE. 

The  question  remains  to  be  answered  :  May 
Congress  designate  as  the  person  to  hold  this 
authority  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
There  seems  to  be  no  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  operate  to  prevent  such  a  selec- 
tion. 

' '  As  we  have  seen,  Congress,  in  this  case, 
would  not  delegate  the  legislative  power  vested 


in  it  as  one  of  the  three  departments  of  the  na- 
tional government  by  the  Constitution,  but  would 
merely  confer  upon  tlie  President,  or  rather  upon 
the  person  holding  for  the  time  being  the  Presi- 
dential office,  the  power  which  Congress  admit- 
tedly possesses  of  governing  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion. The  President,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  such  an  office,  would  be  acting,  not  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  simply  as  the 
appointee  and  agent  of  Congress.  In  other  words, 
one  person  would  hold  two  offices — the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  and  the  governorship  of  a 
territory — which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  in  no 
way  incompatible.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  only  incompatibility  created  by  the 
Constitution  is  that  between  membership  in  the 
Congress  and  the  holding  of  civil  office  under  the 
United  States.  That  provision  has  obviously  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  case  in  hand. 

**  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case  for  the  Spooner 
bill  is  won  when  it  is  once  admitted  that  in  gov- 
erning the  territories  Congress  need  not  act  di- 
rectly, but  may  delegate  to  agents  such  powers 
as  it  sees  fit,  regardless  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  The  principle  that  Congress  may  not 
delegate  to  the  President  any  part  of  its  power  as 
a  national  legislative  body  is  only  a  part  of  a  much 
broader  proposition — viz.,  that  it  may  not  dele- 
gate that  power  to  any  other  person  or  body  what- 
soever, whether  officers  of  the  Government  or  not. 
Its  power  of  local  government  in  a  territory  it 
may,  however,  delegate  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
others,  and  therefore  to  the  President,  unless  its 
inability  to  do  this  be  rested  on  some  principle 
other  than  that  on  which  the  prohibition  is  based 
in  the  case  of  its  powers  as  a  national  legislature. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  principle  has 
ever  been  suggested.  May  we  not,  therefore, 
safely  answer  our  second  question  also  in  the 
affirmative  ?  " 


PRINCE  KROPOTKIN'S  VIEWS  ON  THE 
RUSSIAN  STUDENT-RIOTS. 

THE  gravity  of  the  crisis  in  Russian  affairs 
is  generally  recognized  ;  but  if  any  new 
proof  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was 
needed,  the  Czar  furnished  it  early  in  April  by 
appointing  a  reform  minister  of  education  to 
succeed  Bogol^poff,  who  was  assassinated  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  a  student. 

Prince  Kropotkin,  the  anarchist  agitator,  who 
is  now  on  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  whose  sympathies  are,  of  course,  with  the 
students  and  their  supporters,  contributes  to  the 
Outlook  (New  York)  for  April  6  a  review  of  the 
recent  disturbances.  He  declares  that  the  em- 
bitterment  of  the  students  is  greater  than  it  has 
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beeD  iD  any  of  the  jn-evious  slinlents'  disturb- 
ances. It  is  also  significant  ttiat  tlie  working 
men  of  St.  Pelf  rsbiirg,  who  are  well  organized, 
have  sided  with  the  students  ;  but  the  discontent 
is  not  confined  to  thu  labor  unions — it  has  in- 
vaded the  higher  ranks  of  St.  Petersburg  society 
as  never  before. 

EFFECT    OF    COMSACK    BRUTALITY. 

"  The  fact  that  a  crowd  of  students  and  simple 
onlookers  wlio  stood  on  the  Kazan  Cathedral 
Square  at  St.  Petei-sburg  were  so  brutally  as- 
sailed by  the  vayaiki.i,  or  lead- weigh  ted  horse- 
whijis,  of  the  Cossacks,  and  that  so  many  as 
nineteen  students  were  killed  by  these  terrible 
weapons,  is  something  absolutely  new  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital.  It  shows  that  Nicholas 
II.  is  ready  to  treat  his  subjects — at  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  capital  ! — 
in  a  way  which  even  his  great-grandfather,  ■  the 
iron  despot,'  Nicholas  I.,  never  risked  resorting 
to.  There  are  certain  points  of  view  which  it 
is  always  fatal  to  ignore.  Thus,  the  Cossack 
nagaikis  would  have  passed  unnoticed  at  Moscow 
or  in  any  provincial  town,  but  they  have  pro- 
voked a  general  outburst  of  indignation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  the  population  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  raembera  of  the  imperial  family  in  the 
streets  that  in  case  of  a  street  disturbance  it  would 
expect  some  of  them,  if  not  the  Czar  himself,  to 
appear  anaong  the  crowd  (as  Nicholas  1.  did 
during  the  cholera  outbreak),  rather  than  to  see 
the  Cossacks  cutting  open  the  faces  of  the  in- 
habitants and  killing  numbers  of  them  by  their 
nugaikts.  If  troops  had  been  called  out,  and  had 
charged  the  crowd,  the  indignation  would  not 
have  been  so  great  as  it  is  now.  At  Warsaw 
the  horsewhips  of  the  Cossacks  rendered  the 
Revolution  of  1 863  unavoidable,  because  Warsaw 
IB  more  of  a  west-European  city  than  any  city  of 
Russia.  And  St.  Petersburg  is  also  of  a  west- 
European  character." 

THE   czar's    BLUKSEB. 

The  disturbances  began  with  the  attempts  of 
university  students  at  Kieff  to  hold  mass -meetings, 
in  violation  of  a  new  Russian  law  prohibiting 
students'  meetings.  In  dealing  with  this  affair, 
the  late  Minister  Bogol^poff,  acting  under  the 
Czar's  orders,  nominated  a  court,  composed  of 
university  professors  and  police  officials,  to  judge 
the  offending  students.  This  court  condemned 
183  students  to  exclusion  from  the  university  for 
terms  of  from  one  to  four  years.  The  Czar  then 
ordered  a  number  of  these  culprits  to  be  sent  to 
Port  Arthur  as  soldiers.  Commenting  on  this 
action  of  the  Czar,  Prince  Kropotkin  says  : 

"Leaving  aside  the  strangeness,    to  say  the 


least,  of  this  measure,  in  a  country  in  which 
military  service  is  obligatory  for  all,  and  conse- 
quently, being  a  citizen's  duty,  never  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  puiiiskvieiit- — such  a  measure 
meant  the  trampling  under  the  feet  of  all  laws  of 
the  empire  by  which  military  service  has  been 
very  carefully  regulated  since  it  was  rendered 
obligatory  in  1ST4.  It  was  a  return  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  fifty  years  ago,  when,  under  Nicholas  I., 
in  serfdom  times,  military  service  was  a  punish- 
ment which  a  serf-owner  used  to  inflict  upon  his 
serf  when  he  was  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  which 
Nicholas  J.  applied  also,  uiithr  the  view  which  was 
general  then,  as  a  punishment.  It  was  a  revival 
of  one  of  the  woi-at  features  of  those  times,  whicli 
had  become  a  thing  of  the  past  since  1874,  and 
was  spoken  of  with  horror  by  the  old  genera- 
Twelve  of  the  students  who  had  been  ordered 
to  become  soliders  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Czar,  and,  after  a  court-martial 
trial,  were  condemned  to  death.  Then  followed 
a  general  uprising  of  the  students  of  all  the  Rue* 
sian  universities  (women's  as  well  as  men's), 
academies,  and  technical  schools. 

THE    MINISTRY    INTERVENES. 

The  Czar's  ministers,  however,  who  have  here 
tofore  been  merely  his  secretaries  and  advisers  in 
their  respective  departments,  responsible  to  him 
alone,  but  not  to  the  country,  have  finally  aB- 
sumed   the   powers   of  a  responsible   ministry. 
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They  have  compelled  the  Czar  practically  to  with- 
draw his  military  decrees  regarding  the  students, 
issued  in  the  first  place  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council  of  State  ;  they  have  prevented  him 
from  declaring  a  state  of  siege  at  St.  Petersburg  ; 
and  they  have  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  chief  of  police  who  was  guilty  of 
the  outrages  against  the  students  in  March. 
Prince  Kropotkin  says,  in  conclusion  : 

"  The  importance  of  these  three  steps  cannot 
be  overrated.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Russia  for  the  last  hundred  years,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ministers  has  discussed  the  orders 
of  the  Czar  and  disapproved  them,  acquiring  thus 
a  power  it  never  had  before,  and  taking  a  re- 
sponsibility before  the  country  and  not  before 
the  Czar.  These  are  evidently  the  first  germs  of 
constitutional  rule,  which  necessarily  will  bring 
about  further  ones." 

The  appointment  of  General  Vannovsky  as  the 
new  minister  of  education  seems  to  be  a  fourth 
concession  to  the  general  spirit  of  protest  of 
which  the  students'  riots  were  only  the  outward 
expression. 

It  is  believed  that  the  new  minister  will  be  sin- 
cerely supported  in  his  reform  measures  by  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  appears  from 
the  terms  of  his  appointment  that  he  himself  is  to 
have  full  ministerial  powers.  His  induction  into 
office  seems  to  mean  nothing  less  than  a  reversal 
of  the  Czar's  reactionary  policy. 


M.  WITTE,  THE  RUSSIAN  COLOSSUS. 

A  VALUABLE  study,  at  first  hand,  of  the 
most  powerful  personality  among  Russian 
statesmen  is  contributed  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  April. 

M.  witte's  position. 

Dr.  Dillon  says  : 

**  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Leo  XIIL,  and  M.  Witte, 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  to-day,  are  popularly 
supposed  to  have  the  fate  of  Europe  in  their 
hands,  and  the  Russian  finance  minister  is  often 
believed  to  be  much  the  most  powerful  of  the 
three.  As  he  presides  over  the  great  ganglion, 
or  nerve-center,  of  the  Muscovite  Empire,  raising 
and  spending  the  revenue  of  a  nation  of  over  a 
hundred  and  forty  million  people,  it  is  felt  that 
he  must  also  have  a  commanding  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  every  department  of 
state  government,  domestic  and  foreign.  But  I 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  some  of  his  confreres 
that  the  Czar's  confidence  amounts  merely  to  a 
firm  belief  that  M.  Witte  is  endowed  with  the 
brams,  the  will-power,  the  single- minded ness, 
and  the  honesty  w^hich  go  to  the  making  of  a  good 
financier,  but  that  he  is  far  from  suspecting  that 


his  minister's  knowledge  of  political  currents  and 
undercurrents,  his  depth  and  breadth  of  view, 
his  inborn  psychological-tact,  and  his  gift  of  deftly 
adjusting  present  means  to  far-off  ends,  place 
him  on  a  level  with  the  first  statesmen  of  the 
century.  Beyond  his  own  domain,  therefore, 
he  has  no  initiative,  and  scant  influence.  He  is 
seldom  consulted  except  in  cases  where  financial 
questions  are  at  issue,  and  his  advice,  even  when 
it  had  to  do  with  matters  which  directly  affected 
his  own  sphere  of  action,  has  been  several  times 
set  aside  and  the  counsels  of  other  ministers  car- 
ried out  instead. 

HIS    PERSONAL    APPEARANCE. 

*  <  His  is  not  a  countenance  which  profoundly 
impresses  the  casual  observer.  The  forehead  and 
the  eyes  undoubtedly  bespeak  more  than  average 
intelligence,  and  the  lines  about  the  mouth  sug- 
gest rare  will-power,  but  his  general  personal  ap- 
pearance is  of  the  kind  which  provokes  negative 
sentiment  rather  than  appreciative  curiosity. 
Tall  of  stature,  heavy  in  build,  stiff  in  deport- 
ment, cumbersome  in  gait,  cold  in  manner,  and 
unpolished  in  address,  M.  Witte  seems  at  first 
sight  one  of  the  least  sympathetic  men  whom  one 
would  expect  to  find  at  the  apex  of  the  social 
pyramid  in  ^Russia.  Although  a  nobleman  by 
birth,  he  is  the  opposite  pole  to  the  human  type 
labeled  by  Germans  der  Frackmensch,  or  *  man  of 
evening  dress.*  Hard,  stiff,  angular,  slow  to 
speak  and  prompt  to  act,  devoid  alike  of  physical 
attractions  and  of  the  cheap  arts  of  seeming  and 
pleasing,  he  is  said  by  those  who  know  him  most 
intimately  to  be  gifted  with  a  mind  of  large  com- 
pass and  with  a  keenness  of  insight  bordering 
upon  prophetic  vision. 

HIS   GENIUS. 

*  <  But  underneath  the  opaque  exterior  aiid  the 
rugged  traits  lie  hidden  sparks  of  genuine  fire, 
which  occasionally  glisten  forth  through  the  eyes 
during  the  heat  of  discussion.  Wont  to  throw 
his  thoughts  into  deeds,  he  has  few  left  for  mere 
words,  and  is  therefore  a  poor  speaker.  But 
when  he  does  talk,  sincerity  and  suasion  char- 
acterize all  he  says.  Devoid  of  the  white  heat  of 
enthusiasm,  and  without  the  thinnest  vein  of  po- 
etry in  his  composition,  he  may  be  aptly  char- 
acterized as  the  embodiment  of  sturdy  common 
sense  raised  to  its  highest  Russian  power.  His 
temper  is  naturally  uneven,  with  a  pronoonced 
tendency  to  violent  outbursts,  which  sometimes 
seem  greatly  disproportioned  to  their  cause.  But 
he  generally  manages  tQ  keep  his  anger  within  the 
bounds  of  words  which  sting  ;  it  seldom  hurries 
him  into  rash  action,  and  never  assumes  the  form 
of  feminine  spite  or  vengeance. 
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HIS    METHODS. 

'•  No  Russian  minister  was  ever  better  equipped 
for  success  tijan  is  M.  Witte.  'i'o  begiu  with,  lie 
has  tliegift,  or  it  nifty  be  the  liabic,  of  bringing 
all  the  power  of  his  mind  and  all  the  force  of 
his  will  to  bear  upon  his  work.  He  is  literally 
wrapped  tip  in  it,  and  whatever  or  whoever  con- 
fronts him  is  made  subservient  to  it.  It  is  the 
element  in  which  he  lives.  A  Dutchman  by  ex- 
traction, and  a  railway  administrator  by  profes- 
sion, M.  Witto  differs  from  most  Russians  in 
character,  and  from  all  living  statesmen  in  meth- 
ods. Russia's  financial  ami  ind  strial  affairs  were 
in  a  woeful  tangle  when  M.  Witce  was  fir  t  placed 
in  charge  of  them,  and  establisl  e  1  facts  seei  to 
proclaim  that,  so  far,  he  has  woind  n  ore  ser- 
viceable thread  out  of  the  ravele  1  skein  than  was 
or  could  have  been  expected. 


"  M,  Witte  has  already  left  his  indelible  mark 
on  the  administration  and  the  country,  and  will 
be  known  as  the  first  statesman,  Russian  orother, 
who  has  seriously  coped  with  the  task  of  organ- 
izing and  coordinating  all  the  productive  forces 
of  the  empire,  and  of  warding  oS  the  crises  and 
the  acute  distress  which  periodically  result  from 
the  undue  concentration  of  those  forces  on  cer- 
tain narrow  lines.      Much  could  and  should  be 


done  to  bring  order  into  the  chaotic  state  of 
things  which  must  result  from  the  lack  of  coor- 
dination among  the  productive  forces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  unless  my  ii;adiiig  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  the  day  \ie  utterly  wrong,  the  reali- 
zation of  this  is  the  real  tendency  and  the  chief 
merit  of  M.  Witle's  policy.  So  long  as  private 
gain  is  the  sole  and  unchecked  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction, can  any  great  governing  agency  of  the  ■ 
kind  suggested  bring  order  into  the  general  con- 
fusion, deaden  the  effects  of  crises,  and  hinder 
acute  distress  ? 


"  The  lack  of  a  general  plan  and  of  organized 
effort  is  more  keenly  felt,  and  can  be  more  easily 
remedied,  there  than  in  any  other  country  in  tbe 
world.  It  is  felt  more  disastrously  because  Rus- 
sia is  virtually  deprived  of  the  relief  which  a 
foreign  outlet  affords  to  overstocked  markets.  It 
can  be  more  easily  and  successfully  treated,  be- 
cause already  the  state  systematically  collects  and 
freely  communicates  information  most  valuable 
for  trade  ami  industry,  which  heretofore  was 
guarded  and  acted  upon  by  private  firms  compet- 
ing with  each  other.  Moreover,  the  great  or- 
ganic hindrance  to  a  central  organiaing  and  con- 
trolling agency — individualistic  production  for 
markets  whose  capacities  for  consumption  cannot 
be  estimated  in  advance — although  it  exists  in 
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Russia,  is  less  widespread,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  state  there  is  the  great  artery 
which  feeds  ahnost  all  the  mining  and  industrial 
enterprises.  The  Russian  Government  seeyis 
fairly  well  equipped  for  solving  the  greatest 
economic  problem  of  this  or  any  other  age.*' 

THE    NEED    FOR    SUCH    A    PROVIDENCE. 

The  present  commercial  crisis  illustrates  the 
need  for  some  such  terrestrial  providence. 

* '  This  long  series  of  disasters,  the  stagnation 
of  commerce,  the  glutting  of  the  markets,  the 
scarcity  of  hard  cash,  the  weakening  of  credit, 
the  fall  in  securities  of  every  description,  the 
crash  of  industries,  the  ruin  of  individuals,  the 
misery  of  large  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  con- 
stitute a  spectacle  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  empire.  Within  the  short  space  of  a  twelve- 
month there  has  been  a  maximum  fall  in  indus- 
trial shares  from  573  to  247  rubles  ;  in  agrarian 
bank  shares  from  340  to  175  rubles  ;  metallurgi- 
cal securitie.s  have  in  one  case  dropped  from 
2,340  to  1,025  rubles;  naphtha  shares  have 
shrunk  in  value  from  13,200  to  10,500  rubles  ;  a 
number  of  important  works  have  gone  into  ad- 
ministration, or  declared  themselves  bankrupt ; 
works  which  cost  24,000,000  rubles  in  building 
have  not  been  opened  ;  others,  which  seemed  to 
be  thriving  for  years,  have  been  definitely  closed  ; 
millions  of  poods  of  pig  iron  are  waiting  for  buy- 
ers ;  734,000,000  rubles  of  Belgian  capital  paid 
less  than  2^  per  cent,  interest  last  year,  and 
seventeen  Belgian  companies  are  paying  no  divi- 
dend whatever,  while  thousands  of  workmen 
have  been  turned  adrift  and  their  families  left 
famishing. 

'<•  From  a  report  drawn  up  for  the  information 
of  the  French  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a 
member  of  their  corps,  the  foreign  capital  in- 
vested in  Russian  joint-stock  companies  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  different  nations  as  follows : 


Million 
francs. 

Million 
francs. 

France 

792 

261 

230 

18 

United  States. 

Austria 

12 

Belgiaxn 

11 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

5 

England 

4 

Holland 

Italy 

2 

^<  English  capital,  which  is  said  to  amount  at 
present  to  about  480,000,000  rubles  all  told,  was 
invested  with  a  keener  eye  to  proper  and  profit- 
able specialization  than  that  of  other  peoples.  A 
large  percentage  of  it  was  placed  in  the  Baku 
petroleum  trade  and  in  (Caucasian  manganese 
works.  Englishmen,  probably  seeing  that  the 
metallurgical  works  w(;re  in  danger  of  overcapi- 
talization, gave  them  a  wide  berth." 


WILL  GERMANT  FAIL? 

THE  writer  who  veils  his  identity  behind  the 
pseudonym  **  Calchas  "  discusses  the  future 
of  Germany  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  under  the 
above  title.  His  conclusion  is  remarkable.  He 
holds  that  Germany  is  absolutely  certain  to  fail 
in  competition  with  the  sea  power  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  that  she  is  not  less 
certain  to  fail  when  pitted  against  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  United  States.  Where,  then,  lies,  the 
future  of  Germany  ?  It  lies,  in  his  opinion,  in 
the  creation  of  a  great  Germanic  central  European 
power  which  would  stretch  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  absorbing  Austria  and  Turkey 
in  Europe. 

THE    INCBEASE    OF   THE    GERMANS. 

The  only  reason  which  he  gives  for  this  is  that 
the  Germans  are  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  overflow  of  their  population  must  go  some- 
where. If  it  goes  to  English-speaking  lands,  it 
ceases  to  be  German  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two.  There  is  one  possible  solution  to 
which  he  is  oblivious.  He  argues  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  Germany,  even  if  she  were  to  break 
down  the  sea  power  of  England,  to  possess  her- 
self of  the  British  colonies.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine would  shut  her  out  of  Canada,  and  he 
thinks  it  would  be  extended,  in  case  of  need,  to 
South  America.  He  also  says  that  the  British 
and  Dutch  standing  together  could  answer  for 
South  Africa.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  realize 
the  fact  that  the  one  great  gain — from  the  cyni- 
cal German  point  of  view — to  the  Fatherland  from 
the  present  war  is  that  the  British  and  Dutch 
cannot  stand  together  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

GERMAN  HATRED  OF  ENGLAND. 

**  Calchas*"  article  is,  however,  very  well 
written  and  very  interesting,  and  he  says  a  great 
many  things  which  it  is  very  important  that 
English  people  should  know.  As,  for  instance, 
when  he  says  that  hatred  of  England  has  become 
a  fixed  idea  with  a  very  great  number  of  Ger- 
mans, and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  Emperor's 
recent  visit  to  London  was  to  intensify  the  ill- 
feeling  which  exists  between  the  peoples.  His 
visit  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Black  Eagle  upon 
Lord  Roberts  did  not  signify  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  German  and  English  peoples,  but  a 
bi*each  between  the  German  people  and  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
says  **  Calchas,"  that  the  bestowal  of  the  Black 
Eagle  upon  Lord  Roberts  was  the  most  unpopu- 
lar act  of  his  reign.  How  unpopular  it  was, 
English  people  have  not  yet  begun  to  understand. 
The  Gtomuui  comic  papers  have  given  expreisicm 
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to  the  sentiment  with  a  greater  freedom  than  is 
usually  safe  in  a  country  where  Use  majesti  con- 
signs the  offender  to  prison.  Siviplicissimus^  for 
instance,  publishes  a  very  effective  and  some- 
what ghastly  cartoon  entitled  **  In  Harmony,"  in 
whicli  Lord  Roberts  is  represented  as  hanging  by 
the  neck  from  the  gallows-tn^e,  while  the  crows 
are  feasting  on  his  face.  Under  it  is  written, 
'•  The  German  people  also  wish  to  give  an  eleva- 
tion to  Lord  Roberts."  More  amusing  and  less 
savage  was  the  cartoon  in  another  German  comic 
paper  which  referred  to  the  same  subject  of  the 
Black  Eagle.  A  visitor  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens looking  into  the  eagle's  cage  sees  the  red 
eagle  with  outspread  wings  aloft,  the  picture  of 
health,  but  the  unfortunate  black  eagle  sits  on 
the  floor  of  the  cage  with  his  wings  spread  out, 
looking  very  sick,  in  the  last  stage  of  molting. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  the  black  eagle?" 
asks  the  visitor.  <  ^  I  cannot  imagine, "  says  the 
keeper  ;  ' '  he  has  been  like  that  for  the  last  two 
weeks."  That  is  to  say,  ever  since  the  Kaiser 
bestowed  the  decoration  of  the  Black  Eagle  upon 
Lord  Roberts. 

ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  AND  RUSSIA. 

Another  thing  *■ '  Calchas "  says  is  that  no 
greater  folly  can  be  conceived  than  that  of  which 
England  is  constantly  guilty,  of  allowing  Ger- 
many to  improve  her  relations  with  Russia  at 
England's  expense.  He  says  that  Germany  will 
always  continue  to  cover  her  advance  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  Asia  by  representing  England  as  the 
real  enemy  of  the  Muscovite. 


A  FRESH  SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  DE  WET. 

IN  the  May  Cosmopolitan^  Mr.  Allen  Sangree, 
who,  it  is  announced,  has  recently  returned 
from  the  Transvaal,  where  he  accompanied  Gen- 
eral De  Wet  in  most  of  his  campaigns,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  that  leader.  Mr.  Sangree 
has  no  doubt  that  if  Christian  De  Wet  had  begun 
his  career  in  Natal  at  the  head  of  the  Boer  armv. 
Lady  smith  would  never  have  been  relieved,  nor 
the  siege  of  Kimberley  raised.  '*It  is  not  kind 
to  speak  unpleasantly  of  the  dead,  but  poor  old 
General  Joubert  was  entirely  incapable  of  his 
heavy  task.  I  have  seen  his  own  friends  weep 
with  remorse  over  the  ill-fated  Natal  campaign  of 
this  aged  leader."  Mr.  Sangree  says  that  Joubert 
would  not  allow  his  troops  to  fire  on  the  British 
columns  retreating  across  the  Tugela  in  deplorable 
defeat,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  humane. 
Mr.  Sangree  has  this  to  say  of  De  Wet : 

'*  If  this  military  genius  were  to  appear  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  or  Boston,  he  would  not 
invite  a  second  glance,  except  for  his  uncouth 


garments.  Black  hair  and  beard,  high  cheek- 
bones, narrow  eyes  wide  apart  and  twinkling  with 
humor  much  of  the  time,  a  nose  large  and  aquiline, 
a  firm  mouth  and  chin,  make  his  face  strong  but 
not  distmguished.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  with 
muscles  of  tempered  steel,  rides  horseback  like  a 
centaur,  and  always  carries  a  ridiculously  small 
carbine. 

* '  At  home,  on  his  truck  farm  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  where  he  was  quietly  living  when  war 
broke  out,  he  liad  some  reputation  as  a  practical 
joker — nothing  else  in  particular.  He  had  served 
one  session  in  the  Raad  at  Bloemfontein,  but 
achieved  no  eminence  as  a  statesman.  Even  after 
the  war  was  well  under  way,  De  Wet  remained 
in  the  background,  and  it  was  not  until  the  enemy 
drew  near  his  own  homestead,  bringing  death  and 
destruction,  that  his  latent  gifts  awoke. 

<*  To-day,  De  Wet  is  the  most  relentless  patriot 
in  South  Africa.  His  farm  has  been  looted,  his 
house  burned  to  ashes,  his  wife  and  children  de- 
ported to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  He 
has  sworn  a  solemn  oath  never  to  surrender,  and 
the  British  do  not  want  to  take  him  alive. 

* '  The  English  folk  seem  to  have  missed  the 
point  in  estimating  the  real  spirit  that  has  actuated 
this  man  De  Wet.  After  these  long  months  of 
bloodshed  and  suffering,  they  now  come  forward 
to  say  that  the  Boers  ought  to  give  up  because 
they  have  already  caused  enough  trouble,  or  that, 
after  all,  England  will  furnish  a  better  govern- 
ment than  Kriiger's.  I  even  talked  with  one 
intelligent  member  of  Parliament  recently  who 
averred  it  was  a  crime  on  the  part  of  De  Wet  to 
continue  killing  poor  old  farmei*s  *  just  to  make  a 
reputation  for  himself. '  The  best  answer  to  this 
was  the  remark  a  Pretorian  mother  made  to  her 
little  son  when  he  disobeyed  her  in  some  house- 
hold command.  'Johnny,'  she  said,  *from  now 
on  you  must  do  exactly  as  1  tell  you,  for  when 
you  get  big  you  are  to  fight  the  English,  and  the 
first  thing  a  soldier  learns  is  to  obey.* 

♦  *  General  De  Wet  had  had  no  experience  in 
warfare  previous  to  taking  command  of  400  Free 
Staters  in  the  fall  of  1899.  He  had  never  heard 
of  Kitchener  or  Roberts,  had  read  little  but  his 
Dutch  Bible,  and  knew  nothing  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  or  Julius  Caesar.  One  afternoon  in  the 
latter  end  of  March,  1900,  after  several  months' 
campaigning,  a  scout  rode  into  his  camp  with 
news  that  an  English  garrison  occupied  a  place 
called  Sannah  Post.  In  two  days  this  farmer  won 
a  victory  that  either  of  his  two  famous  pied* 
ecessors  would  have  been  proud  of." 

Mr.  Sangree  gives  a  circumstantial  and  graphic 
account  of  the  affair  at  Sannah  Post,  where  De 
Wet  captured  seven  cannon  from  Colonel  Buoed* 
wood.   He  says  Broadwood  had  2,500  men^  'Wirib 
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De  Wet  had  1,400  burghers  in  all.  When  the 
battle  was  over,  De  AVet  found  his  own  loss  to  be 
4  killed  and  12  wounded,  and  the  English  left 
250  dead  or  wounded  and  425  prisoners. 

'  *  De  Wet's  army  to-day  presents  a  grotesque 
appearance.  By  constant  capture  of  English 
baggage-trains,  the  old  bewhiskered  Tak  Haar 
riflemen  are  enabled  to  go  about  togged  up  in 
smart  khaki  clothes  made  for  the  King's  officers. 
The  ponies,  many  of  which  have  been  ridden  two 
vears  continuouslv,  are  little  more  than  skin  and 
bones.  Mauser  rifles  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned, and  only  the  Lee-Metfords  taken  from 
the  English  are  in  us^.  Among  the  troopers 
may  be  found  what  few  soldiers  of  the  foreign 
legion  have  not  been  scared  away,  and  a  few 
score  artillerymen.  The  pace  has  set  too  rapid 
for  most  of  the  venerable  burgliers,  and  their 
place  has  been  taken  by  young  men,  who  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Many  of  them  are  mere  school-children,  whose 
astonishing  adventures  will  scarcely  be  believed 
by  posterity.  Secretary  Reitz  has  a  son,  Denys, 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  when  last  heard. 
of  was  fighting  by  the  side  of  De  Wet." 


THE  FUTURE  CITY  BY  NIAGARA. 

IN  the  May  McClures^  Mr.  Rollin  L.  Hartt. 
gives  a  lively  aescription  of  the  whole  geo- 
graphical and  industrial  situation  suggested  by 
the  Buffalo  Exposition  and  the  possibilities  of 
Niagara  Falls.  He  says  there  is  already  an  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  Buffalo  will  consume  his  city,  or  whether 
Niagara  Falls  will  consume  Buffalo.  Tlie  possi- 
bility is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  electrical 
power  that  Niagara  Falls  gives  birth  to  leaks  out 
considerably  before  it  reaches  Buffalo.  In  the 
'23  miles  there  is  a  loss  of  12  per  cent,  or  more. 
Mr.  Hartt  thinks  that  the  matter  will  be  settled, 
probably,  by  the  existence  of  a  greater  Buffalo 
that  will  stretch  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Falls. 
Mr.  Hartt  asks  why  we  have  waited  so  long  to 
utilize  this  power. 

'<  The  answer  is  not  so  much  physical  as  psy- 
chological. The  liunian  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
it  appreciates  little  things  more  readily  than  it 
appreciates  big  things.  Show  it  a  mill-pond  100 
yards  long,  a  dam  15  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick, 
and  a  tail-race  of  20  rods,  and  it  knows  what  it 
is.  But  show  it  a  chain  of  mill-ponds  reaching  a 
thousand  miles  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo,  a  dam 
100  feet  high  and  2.3  miles  thick,  and  a  tail-race 
composed  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  for  many  generations  no  fellow  can 
tell  what  it  is. 


''Or  reduce  the  Niagara  to  its  lowest  terms. 
The  Gorge  itself  is  nature's  own  wheel-pit,  with 
every  facility  for  pouring  water  into  it  and  every 
facility  for  drawing  water  away  from  it.  The 
most  accomplished  electrical  and  hydraulic  en- 
gineer of  the  age  come  and  look  at  it,  knit  their 
brows,  talk  wisely,  and  decide  upon  digging  an 
artificial  wheel-pit  of  their  own  through  the  liv- 
ing rock,  pouring  the  water  into  it  from  a  canal, 
and  drawing  the  water  away  from  it  through  a 
three-million -dollar  tunnel.  Go  visit  the  plant 
of  the  Niagara  Power  Company.  It  is  simply 
an  underground  Niagara.  While  it  was  build- 
ing, a  rival  syndicate  had  caught  the  secret  of 
the  mighty  cataract.  They  permitted  the  men  of 
millions  to  bury  their  wealth  in  the  earth,  and 
meanwhile  they  sat  perched  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  below  the  Falls,  twirling  their  thumbs,  kick- 
ing their  heels,  and  biding  their  time. 

**How  wondrous  wise!  Many  years  ago  a 
canal  had  been  dug  from  a  point  above  the 
Upper  Rapids  to  a  point  just  beyond  the  new 
steel-arch  bridge.  There  the  canal  furnished 
water-power  for  a  tiny  Minneapolis,  and  having 
turned  the  wheels  of  several  flouring  mills, 
spurted  out  over  the  cliff  and  fell  in  a  fine  row  of 
cataracts  down  into  the  gorge  below.  What  if 
the  Falls  themselves  were  too  big  to  be  bitted  and 
bridled  !  Need  men  construct  a  subterranean 
Niagara  of  the  desired  dimensions,  when  this 
secondary  Niagara  already  existed?  <Now,' 
said  the  rival  syndicate,  *  let  us  simply  take  a 
bag  of  oats  and  a  halter,  catch  one  of  these  little 
runaway  waterfalls,  and  harness  it  to  our  dyna- 
mos.' 

*  *  So  they  did.  By  way  of  oats  and  halter, 
they  set  up  an  enormous  brown -colored  steel 
pipe,  called  a  penstock,  which  reached  from  the 
level  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  A  strand 
of  the  canal  drops  216  feet  through  the  penstock, 
and  dives  under  a  power-house,  where,  owing  to 
a  sudden  turn  in  the  pipe,  it  rushes  upward  with 
inconceivable  force  against  the  huge  water-wheels 
and  turns  a  system  of  monster  dynamos.  This 
single  penstock  generates  18,000  horse-power. 

POSSIBILITIES   OP   POWER-DEVELOPMENT. 

*  *  Fancy,  then,  the  resources  of  the  Lower 
Niagara  when  the  whole  Gorge,  from  the  upper 
steel- arch  bridge  to  the  Whirlpool,  is  closely 
lined  with  similar  penstocks  1  Nor  is  this  all. 
Whenever  the  river  falls  over  the  cliff,  a  column 
of  spray  shoots  skyward  ;  rainbows  arch  through 
the  spray  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  rainbow  lies  a 
pot  of  gold,  which  lures  thitherward  the  specula- 
tive genius  and  the  engineering  skill  of  the 
world.  Investors,  to  make  the  matter  dear,  un- 
pocket  thick  packets  of  typewritten  miradea, 
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Quite  innumerable  are  those  schemes  for  power- 
development — some  practical,  some  not.  There 
is  even  talk  of  studding  the  Whirlpool  rapids 
with  turbine  wlieols. 

"  Meanwliile,  the  jealous  (.-anadians  intend  to 
divert  Chippewa  Creek  from  its  course  and  dash 
it  through  penstocks  into  the  Niagara  Gorge — a 
project  which  will  occasion  the  American  Con- 
gress no  little  concern.  For  the  power  is  wanted 
at  Greater  Buffalo,  and  already  the  tariff -reformers 
are  asking,  ^  Is  the  electrical  fluid  a  commodity  ? 
If  so,  is  it  dutiable?'  The  Canadians  retort, 
with  upturned  noses,  '  How  much  will  you  cliarge 
for  i\\e  juice  f  ' 

*'  Here,  then,  is  warrant  enough  for  the  wild- 
est predictions.  Whereas  Lowell  was  I  milt  l^y 
less  than  12,000  horse-power,  and  Minneapolis  by 
25,000,  Greater 'Buffalo  has  120,000  already  in 
sight,  and  will  soon  have  at  its  disposal  500,000. 
The  Falls  themselves  afford  a  total  of  7,500,000  ! 
To  watch  the  effects  of  such  prophecies  is  a 
sociological  lark.  The  conservative  little  Minne- 
apolis on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  continues  to  use 
the  water-power  by  mechanical  devices  ;  already 
the  old-fashioned  factories  of  distant  regions  have 
begun  to  mobilize  themselves  and  move  to  the 
Falls,  where  they  substitute  electrical  power  for 
steam  ;  and  the  growth  of  new  industries  stig- 
gestsj  for  rapidity,  a  Seventh  Day  of  Creation  ; 
for  extent,  an  eighth  world-wonder  ;  for  sheer 
phenomenality,  an  actualized  modern  mythology." 


CHICAGO  AS  A  GREAT  SEAPORT. 

IN  the  May  Frank  Leslie's^  Mr.  William  D. 
Hulbert  tells  of  the  attempts  to  ship  cargoes 
direct  from  Chicago  to  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Welland  Canal,  instead  of  bringing  the  goods  to 
Buffalo,  putting  them  on  a  train,  and  transfer- 
ring them  to  a  vessel  again  at  New  York.  As 
the  nineteenth  century  closed,  the  first  steamer 
was  launched  at  Chicago  of  a  new  line  designed 
to  ply  between  that  city  and  Europe  without  dis- 
turbing the  cargo  in  the  entire  passage.  Three 
vessels  just  like  her  are  now  on  the  stocks. 
These  are  not  large  boats,  being  only  260  feet 
long  and  of  3,000  tons  burden.  It  is  impossible 
to  build  vessels  of  the  modern  ocean -carrying 
size,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the 
Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals.  As  the  lakes 
and  canals  cannot  be  navigated  in  the  winter,  it 
is  designed  to  work  these  new  ships  of  the  North- 
western Steamship  Company  in  ocean  traffic  dur- 
ing the  cold  months.  Mr.  Hulbert  enumerates 
the  diJBBculties  in  making  this  a  profitable  venture. 
If  these  diflBculties  can  be  overcome  by  increasing 
the  depth  of  the  canals  or  in  some  other  way, 
Chicago  will  undoubtedly  take  her  place,  situated 


as  she  is  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  as  one  of 
the  great  seaports  of  the  world. 

'*  The  principal  difficulty  was  that  there  had 
been  so  much  delay  in   finishing  the  canals  that 
they  had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
modern  shipbuilding.      Their  dimensions,  which 
were  considered  ample  when  tiie  scheme  of  en- 
largement was  first  laid  out,  were  out  of  date  in 
the  year  1900.      Many  of  the   lake  freighters  of 
to-day  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  locks  of 
the  Welland,  and  ocean  steamers  are  often  much 
longer.      More  than   that,  a  steamer  260   feet  in 
length  will  generally,  if  loaded  to  her  full  capa- 
city, draw  considerably  more  than  14  feet,  so  that 
vessels  which  are  not  too  long  are  apt  to  be  too 
deep,  unless  lightened  by  unloading  portions  of 
their  cargoes.      Then,  too,  the  depth  of  water  in 
the  canal  varies  more  or  less,  according  to  local 
and  temporary  conditions.     The  average  for  one 
year  is  seldom  quite  the  same  as  for  the  next, 
and  there  are  fluctuations  from  month  to  month, 
from  day  to  day,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour. 
A  vessel  might  set  sail  from  Chicago  drawing  14 
feet,  and  find  on  arriving  at  Port  Colborne  that 
the  water  in   the  canal  was  only  13  feet  6  inches 
deep.     And  at  the  same  time,  a  vessel  coming 
up  from  the  ocean  will  meet  with  a  slight  im- 
pediment from  another  source,  for  as  she  leaves 
•the  sea  her  draught  will  be  somewhat  increased 
by   the   difference   in   specific   gravity   between 
fresh  water  and  salt. 

SHIPS    BUILT   TO    NAVIGATE    BOTH    THE    LAKES    AND 

THE    OCEAN. 

<^  But  in  spite  of  all  these  diflBculties,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  steamer  of  the  size  of  the  Northwestern 
to  navigate  both  the  lakes  and  the  ocean.  The 
question  has  been,  <  Will  it  pay  ? '  The  second 
United  States  Deep  Waterway  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  make  surveys  and 
examinations  of  deep  waterway  routes  between 
the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  says  in  its  report, 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  last  December  ;  *  It 
is  considered  by  high  authorities  very  doubtful 
whether  the  vessel  can  be  so  constructed  as  to 
navigate  successfully  and  economically  the  ocean, 
the  lakes,  and  canals.  * 

'*  If  any  steamers  can  do  it,  the  Northwestern 
and  her  three  sister  ships  should  be  the  ones. 
In  the  trade  from  the  upper  lake  ports  to  Ogdens- 
burg  and  the  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  it  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  a  boat  whose  genenl 
shape  was  well  suited  to  her  work  has  carried 
over  2, 000  tons  through  the  Welland  on  a  draught 
of  less  than  14  feet,  when  another  steamer,  with 
equal  or  greater  draught,  could  not  carry  more 
than  1,100  or  1,200.  This  means  that  vesaell 
which  are  to  make  money  by    'ansporlJQf  frolgjit 
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from  Chicago  to  Europe  must  be  especially  de- 
signed for  this  service.  They  must  be  of  the 
largest  size  that  can  enter  the  locks,  and  they 
must  have  a  model  which  will  enable  them  to 
float  the  largest  possible  cargo  on  the  least  draught 
consistent  with  safety  and  seaworthiness.  Such 
a  ship  is  the  Northwestern.  Slie  will  lie  between 
the  lock-gates  with  very  little  room  to  spare  ; 
and  standing  beneath  her  as  she  lay  on  the 
stocks  shortly  before  her  launching,  I  noted  the 
broad,  flat  bottom,  which  told  of  great  carrying 
capacity.  She  is  a  great  credit  to  American  skill 
in  designing,  and  especially  to  that  of  Captain 
Harriman,  of  the  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Company. 
A  great  English  marine  engineer  has  pronounced 
them  the  strongest  boats,  with  the  greatest  carry- 
ing capacity  for  their  size,  that  he  has  ever  seen. 

'*It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the  boats 
building  in  Chicago  will  be  able  to  traverse  the 
canals  when  loaded  to  their  greatest  capacity  ;  for 
the  Northwestern  can  be  so  loaded  as  to  draw  21 
feet.  A  full  cargo  for  one  of  them  means  nearly 
3,500  tons,  and  not  much  more  than  2,000  has 
ever  passed  the  Welland  in  a  single  vessel.  The 
plan  is  to  liave  them  carry  as  large  loads  as  pos- 
sible from  ('hicago  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  and 
tliere  fill  up  with  additional  freight  before  cross- 
ing the  ocean.  This  method  has  already  been  put 
in  practice  to  a  slight  extent.  Last  summer  a 
Canadian  company,  which  is  engaged  in  opening 
some  mines  on  the  northeastern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  brought  over  from  England  four  small 
steamers  of  about  2,500  tons  each,  and  used  them 
in  transporting  machinery  and  supplies  from 
Lake  Erie  ports  to  the  scene  of  their  operations. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  of  navigation  the  boats 
were  sent  back  ;  and  each  one  called  at  Conneaut 
Harbor,  Ohio,  and  took  on  a  thousand  tons  of 
steel  consigned  to  England  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company.  At  Montreal  they  made  another  stop 
and  filled  up  to  their  full  capacity  with  lumber 
and  other  freight.  These  shipments  of  steel  di- 
rect from  Conneaut  Harbor  to  Europe  by  water 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  news- 
papers, and  certainly  gave  another  indication  of 
what  may  be  done  with  vessels  built  especially  for 
tlio  trade. 

"In  other  respects  besides  size  and  model,  the 
Northwestern  and  her  three  sisters  are  well 
a'iapted  to  service  on  salt  water  as  well  as  fresh. 
Seaworthiness  and  solidity  of  construction  have 
entered  into  the  prol)lem.  Not  long  ago  I  asked 
a  famous  civil  ongineer,  one  who  has  made  a 
sixM'ial  study  of  transportation  between  the  lakes 
and  the  sea,  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  to 
the  nvvragc  lake  steamer  if  she  ventured  out  upon 
the  ocean. 

*'  '  She'd  go  to  pieces,'  he  replied.     <  She's  too 


flimsy.  She's  not  as  flimsy  as  boats  in  which  I 
have  traveled  along  parts  of  the  Paciflc  coast  of 
South  America,  where  they  never  have  any  vio- 
lent storms,  but  she  couldn't  stand  the  North 
Atlantic.  * 

*  *  Furious  gales  often  sweep  over  the  Great 
Lakes,  especially  in  the  late  autumn,  but  the  ex- 
panse of  water  is  not  broad  enough  for  the  rais- 
ing of  such  billows  as  are  encountered  on  the 
ocean,  and  the  danger  to  vessels  lies  more  in  the 
lack  of  sea- room  than  in  the  height  of  the  waves. 
The  hulls  of  lake  steamers  are,  therefore,  subject 
to  rather  less  strain  than  those  of  ocean-going 
craft,  and  their  construction  is  somewhat  lighter. 
One  of  the  large  shipbuilding  firms  tells  me  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
between  the  cost  of  an  ocean  steamer,  built  under 
Lloyd's  rules,  and  that  of  a  ship  of  the  same  size 
for  lake  service.  And  there  is  not  only  a  saving 
in  the  first  cost  of  the  lake  vessel,  but  an  increase 
in  her  earning  power  also,  for  every  ton  sub- 
tracted from  the  weight  of  the  hull  is  a  ton 
added  to  her  cargo-carrying  capacity.  The  light- 
ness of  the  lake  steamers,  and  the  size  of  their 
cargoes  in  proportion  to  their  gross  tonnage,  have 
undoubtedly  been  great  factors  in  the  marvelous 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  fresh- water  marine. 
The  Northwfistern  and  her  sisters  are  sufficiently 
heavy  and  solid  to  breast  the  billows  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  their  greater  weight  may  put  them  to 
a  certain  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
more  buoyant  vessels  of  the  lake  fleet.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lake  steamers  have  nothing  to  do 
during  the  winter,  and  while  they  are  lying  idle 
in  port,  waiting  for  spring  to  come  and  release 
them  from  the  ice,  boats  like  the  Noi-thwestern 
can  find  profitable  employment  on  the  ocean." 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTION. 

THE  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Progres- 
sives at  the  fifth  London  County  Council 
election,  in  March  last,  leads  two  writers  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  to  moralize  concerning  the 
lessons  which  these  continued  victories  of  the 
Progressives  teach  to  Liberals.  Mr.  H.  L.  W. 
Lawson  writes  an  article  full  of  information  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  County  Council.  He 
points  out  that  on  the  2d  of  last  March  London 
gave  what  was  more  nearly  a  unanimous  vote 
than  the  giant  city  ever  gave  before.  If  the  re- 
sult had  been  fully  anticipated,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  won  even  more  seats  than 
those  which  were  captured  by  the  majority. 
The  Progressive  victories  were  won  as  much  in 
the  villa  constituencies  as  in  those  inhabited  by 
the  working  classes.  The  charges  against  the 
Progressives  had  been  found  to  be  anproven. 
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and  they  had  been  sufficiently  long  in  power  to 
make  the  prognostications  of  coming  tyranny  and 
spoliation  sound  ridiculous. 


Describing  the  good  works  of  the  council 
which  have  commanded  the  ajiproval  of  the  citi- 
zens, Mr.  Lawsoii  passes  in  review  the  operations 
of  its  various  committees  ; 

"  The  Bridges  Committee  have  constructed  one 
splendid  tunnel  under  the  Thames  at  Blackwal], 
are  now  engaged  in  '  forming  a  crossing  to  con- 
nect Greenwich  and  Millwall,'  and  have  obtained 
parliamentary  power  to  make  a  like  connection 
between  Rotherhithe  and  Sliadwell.  Woolwich 
ferry,  early  declared  free,  has  been  utilized  both 
for  day  and  night  service.  Lambeth  Bridge  is 
under  reconstruction  ;  and  by  this  committee,  as 
the  authority  for  prevention  of  floods  under  the 
act  of  1879,  much  has  been  done  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  riverside  The  Building  Acts  Com- 
mittee have  no  only  bai  a  Iminister  many  acts 
II  had  to  draft  and 
1  main  act,  which 
1  them  t  1  k  n  L  ndon  the  extrava- 
gance and  mons  y  f  b  Iding  that  make  the 
typical  American  y  a  h  ng  of  hide 
once  seen  not  eas  1 
them,  in  the  las  w  ei 
blocks  of  Qats  and  ofG  s 
the  sky,  shutting  u  1  gl 
row  and  tortu  s 
County  Council    a    e   n 

Fire  Brigade,  ugh  fa  f  m  inefficient,  was 
lamentably  inadequate,  starved  as  it  had  been  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  council 
is  unhampered  by  the  parliamentary  restriction 
of  the  rate  to  one  halfpence  in  the  pound,  and  it 
has  a  force  of  neai-ly  1,200  ofBcers  and  men,  and 


of  Parliament — - 
carry  through  Pa 


f  rgotten.  But  for 
of  active  trade,  new 
Id  have  towered  to 

When   the  London 
b    np  the  Metropolitan 


Maoah  Lonpon  (to  the  Prof^reiuilve  chnniplon) :  ''There  Is 
and  I  hope  yon  will  *alaettuid  make  guml  oseof  your  victory. 
Ftdiu  JUbonsfilne  (London). 


nearly  200  stations  of  various  kinds.  Its  Fire 
Brigade  (Committee  mapped  out  London  on  a 
proper  scale  of  safely.  In  his  annual  speech,  the 
chairman  said  ;  '  London  pays  far  less  attention 
to  the  work  than  if  it  had  a  less  conscientious  or 
a  less  prudent  committee,  whose  mismanagement 
would  allow  of  a  great  periodical  conflagration." 
The  principal  work  of  the  Highways  Committee 
is  the  management  of  the  tramways  in  South 
London.  It  has  never  been  forgotten  by  the 
constituencies  of  North  London  that  the  Moder- 
ates in  1897  forced  the  council  to  give  a  fresh 
lease  to  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramway  Com- 
pany, and  that  in  consequence,  until  1910,  the 
council  must  sit  still  and  allow  those  who  live  in 
districts  north  of  the  Thames  to  lack  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  they  have  conferred,  or  are  about 
to  confer,  upon  the  districts  south  of  the  Thames. 
In  the  south,  where  the  council  works  as  well  as 
owns  the  tramways,  nearly  £50,000  was  paid 
last  year  in  aid  of  the  council's  rate  ;  the  service 
has  been  improved,  and  halfpenny  fares  ex  tended, 
with  the  additional  boon  of  working-class  return 
fares ;  the  men  employed  have  one  day's  rest  in 
seven  and  a  sixty-hour  week  ;  and  the  traffic  re- 
ceipts  beat  the  most  successful  year  of  the  com- 
pany's working.  Last  month  a  trial  was  made 
of  the  system  of  electricity,  which  will  soon  be 
applied  to  1 1 5  miles  of  line.  London  is,  in  fact, 
in  sight  of  a  belated  revolution  in  tramway  com- 
munication that  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
working  people.'' 

"TILL   THB   POOR    HAVE   BRBATBIMU    BPACK," 

On   the    housing  question,   Mr.    Lawson   pro- 
claims that  the  London  County  Council  is  the 
only  local  authority  which  has  tried  to  put  the 
later  sections  in  the  housing  acts  into  operation. 
They  are  housing  now  17.000  peraons,  and  they 
are  about  to  lay  out  17,500,000  at  Lord- 
ship Lane,    Tottenham,    in  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  housing  some  50,000 
more.      Open  spaces  for  the  recreation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people  have  been 
multiplied  tenfold  since  the  council  be- 
gan its  work.     The  parks  have  been 
marvelously  improved,   and   rendered 
more    attractive    for   the  community. 
They  have    immensely   improved  the 
arrangements  for  the    treatment   and 
disposal  of  sewage,  and  they  have  so 
far  purified  the  lower  reaches  o(  the 
Thames  that  fish  are  increasing  year  by 
year.      In  looking  after  the  prevention 
of  fraud  in  weights  and  measures,  they 
have  made  such  an  improvement  Xbit 
yonrp  ze,    ^^  mnnber  of  convictioi 
esty  in  the  sale  of  bread  i 
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been  reduced  from  444  in  1 890  to  40  in  1 899.  The 
council  has  done  a  great  deal  in  technical  educa- 
tion, to  make  up  for  the  admitted  inefficiency  of 
the  system.  It  has  endowed  and  supervised  all 
tlie  polytechnics  and  schools  of  handicrafts  and 
art  which  are  worthy  of  support.  It  has  given  a 
large  and  well-selected  number  of  scholarships, 
and  has  done  its  best  to  give  the  lads  of  London 
a  good  commercial  training.  All  this  good  work 
has  been  done  almost  exclusively  by  the  Pro- 
gressives, for  tlie  Moderates  have  notoriously 
shirked  work.  On  the  whole,  they  have  only 
put  in  half  the  number  of  attendances  that  are 
credited  to  the  majority. 

THE  ALLEGED  **  APATHY  "  OF  LONDON. 

^Ir.  Lawson  dispels  a  popular  delusion  as  to 
the  prevalent  abstention  from  voting  at  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  election.  He  says  that  the 
average  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  muni- 
cipal elections  in  provincial  towns  is  35  per  cent. ; 
in  London,  it  is  40  per  cent. ;  yet  in  parliamen- 
tary contests  it  is  75  to  80  per  cent,  in  London, 
and  in  provincial  elections  it  is  90  per  cent.  All 
this  good  work  has  been  done  with  very  slight 
increase  of  tlie  rates.  The  county  rate  was  12-J^d. 
in  the  pound  in  the  first  year  of  the  council's  ex- 
istence. It  is  now  Is.  l^d.,  the  increase  of  Id. 
in  the  pound  being  divided  equally  between  the 
interest  and  repayment  on  the  debt  and  the  in- 
crease of  annual  maintenance.  In  twelve  years 
it  has  only  added  $27,500,000  to  the  debt,  of 
which  ^12,500,000  was  applied  to  remunerative 
purposes.  Tlie  now  council  will  endeavor  to 
(^omplete  the  acquisition  of  the  tramways,  and 
will  apply  itself  vigorously  to  the  carrying  out  of 
schemes  for  improving  the  housing  of  the  poor. 
Tliey  will  also  establish  a  good  steamboat  service 
on  the  Thames,  and  replace  the  water  companies 
bv  a  water  trust,  which  will  obviate  water  famines 
by  giving  London  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water. 

MORAL  :     ELIMINATE    THE    CAPITALIST. 

Mr.  Lawson 's  paper  is  followed  by  one  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  G.  F.  Millin,  who  declares  that  the 
victory  of  the  Progressives  should  teach  British 
political  parties  a  very  important  lesson  ;  the 
Liberal  party  would  do  well  to  take  it  to  heart. 
Why  have  the  Progressives  won  in  London  ? 
They  have  done  so  by  adopting  a  programme  of 
municipal  socialism  and  endeavoring  to  use  the 
organization  of  municipal  government  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  public  services,  lower- 
ing the  public  charges,  improving  the  treatment 
of  the  men  employed,  and  lightening  the  public 
hurdens.  Mr.  Millin  maintains  that  this  idea 
of  using  tlie  administration  for  the  purpose  of 
dispensing  with  the  private  capitalist  is  the  ques- 


tion of  the  future,  and,  together  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  question,  will  dominate  the  fu- 
ture of  parties.  But  the  Liberal  party  must 
deal  boldly  and  radically  with  the  ownership 
and  future  accumulations  of  capital.  Especially 
must  they  grapple  with  the  drink  traffic  by  way 
of  the  municipalization  or  nationalization  of  the 
trade.  At  present  the  vast  organization  of  pri- 
vate capitalists  has  $1,200,000,000  invested  for 
making  a  profit  out  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people.  The  ideal  of  the  Liberal  party  of  the 
future  should  be  absolutely  to  veto  all  trading  in 
drink  for  private  profit,  and  consequently  the 
extinction  of  all  motives  for  pushing  trade  and 
encouraging  consumption.  The  Progressives 
have  swept  the  field  in  London,  and  the  Liberals 
will  sweep  the  field  whenever  they  take  up  the 
same  attitude  toward  capitalism  in  all  its  forms, 
— not  an  attitude  of  hostility,  but  an  attitude  of 
entire  disregard  for  its  interests  whenever  those 
interests  clash  with  the  real  well-being  of  the 
people. 

The  Voters  and  How  They  Voted. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald,  writing  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review,  describes  the  election  as  the  triumph 
of  the  citizen  over  the  politician.  The  following 
figures  are  interesting : 


Division  I 

Division  II.  (service,  etc.) 

Division  III.  (women  and  peers) 

Division  lY.  (owners,  etc.) 

Lodgers. 


Parliar 
mentary 


Ck>anty 

CoancU, 

19Q1. 


510,258 
20,880 

101,207 
11,912 
68,450 


710,188 


*  *  The  lodgers  and  service  voters  were  added 
to  the  County  Council  register  for  the  first  time. 
At  the  general  election,  voters  can  vote  in  more 
than  one  division,  and  no  doubt  they  do.  At 
the  County  Council  election,  the  system  of  *  one 
man — and  one  woman — one  vote '  prevails  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  women  qualified  to  vote  did  so  at  the  recent 
elections.  The  percentage  of  voters  to  popula- 
tion varies  from  20.4  in  Lewisham  to  7.6  in 
Whitechapel.  As  a  rule,  the  middle- class  resi- 
dential and  the  central  districts  have  twice  as 
many  voters  as  the  poor  districts.  An  analysis 
of  the  election  returns  shows  that  the  apathy  was 
greatest  in  the  divisions  where  the  Conservatives 
are  strongest,  which  helps  to  demonstrate  how 
completely  the  political  machine  collapsed.  The 
Progressives  not  only  won  eighteen  seats,  but 
were  returned  by  enormous  majorities. 

<<  At  the  general  election,  a  number  of  coun- 
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cilors  thought  that  tlieir  success  as  Progressives 
would  enable  them  to  get  elected  as  Liberals. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  John  Burns,  who  holds 
a  unique  position  independent  of  parties,  every 
one  of  them  failed.  Mr.  Jeffery,  in  Chelsea,  was 
defeated  by  1,331  votes  for  Parliament,  but  re- 
turned to  the  County  Council  with  the  liandsome 
majority  of  1,900.  Mr.  Allen  Baker,  a  popular 
councilor  for  East  Finsbury,  aspired  to  represent 
it  in  Parliament,  but  lost  by  347  votes.  He  held 
his  seat  in  the  council  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
one.  Mr.  Torrance,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
council,  was  defeated  for  Parliament  by  1,619 
votes,  and  returned  to  the  council  with  a  majority 
of  1,738.  The  same  thing  happened  in  Green- 
wich, Walworth,  and  Stepney,  where  sitting  Pro- 
gressive councilors  sought  parliamentary  honors." 


NAVIGATING  THE  AIR. 

THE  failure  of  Count  Zeppelin's  costly  air- 
ship as  a  navigating  machine  has  stimu- 
lated interest  in  the  efforts  that  have  long  been 
made  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
aerial  navigation  may  be  possible.  M.  Pierre 
Banet- Rivet,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
March  15,  returns  to  the  problem,  and,  in  a  way 
as  nearly  popular  as  the  subject  permits,  reviews 
the  kinds  of  experiments  that  have  been  made, 
and  the  principal  difficulties  that  each  kind  has 
encountered.  Speaking  of  Count  Zeppelin's  ship, 
he  says  :  *'  It  is  certain  that  its  inventor  relied, 
in  its  construction,  on  the  following  principle  : 
The  work  to  be  done  by  a  steering  vessel  in- 
creases ...  as  the  cube  of  the  speed  ;  now,  if 
one  enlarges  the  bulk  of  a  balloon,  the  resistance 
(for  the  same  speed)  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  dimensions,  but  the  ascending  force  increases 
more  than  the  cube  of  these  dimensions,  for  the 
dead  weight  is  far  from  increasing  proportionally 
to  the  tonnage.  Whence  it  results  that  the  weight 
permissible  for  the  motor  is  increased  in  even 
larger  proportions.  Therefore,  as  regards  speed, 
it  is  an  advantage  for  air-ships,  as  for  steamboats, 
to  have  a  larger  tonnage."  In  other  words,  by 
enlarging  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  ship,  its 
moving  force  may  be  augmented  more  than  the 
increased  resistance  it  encounters,  whether  the 
element  through  which  it  passes  is  water  or  air. 

" Certainly, "  says  M.  Banet-Rivet,  ''this  con- 
clusion is  theoretically  unassailable.  But,  in  the 
application,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the 
troubled  medium  in  which  air- ships  move,  and 
to  consider  that  with  great  bulk  every  steering 
maneuver  becomes  excessively  difficult,  so  that 
stability  of  direction  (a  condition  indispensable 
for  success)  is  almost  unattainable.  .  .  .  Now, 
Zeppelin's  ship,  the  form  of  whicii  was  a  cylinder 


sharpened  at  the  ends,  had  a  bulk  of  about  1 1,000 
cubic  meters,  a  length  of  125  meters,  and  a  di- 
ameter of  12  meters.  What  is  the  result  ?  This 
immense  machine  .  .  .  has  been  able  three  times 
to  raise  itself  in  the  air  and  to  circle  above  Lake 
Constance,  but  not  once  has  it  been  able  to  return 
to  the  point  of  departure."  M.  Banet-Rivet 
quotes  approvingly  the  remark  of  M.  de  Fonvielle, 
that  *'the  sole  result  that  can  be  regarded  as 
definitively  gained  by  Count  Zeppelin's  experi- 
ments is  the  possibility  of  attaching  petroleum 
motors  to  balloons  filled  with  hydrogen  without 
having  to  fear  fire." 

METHODS    OF    AVIATION. 

The  conclusion  that  M.  Banet-Rivet  reaches 
from  an  examination  of  the  very  imperfect  suc- 
cesses that  have  been  attained  in  trying  to  navi- 
gate balloons  is  that  only  machines  heavier  than 
the  mass  of  air  which  they  displace  will  furnish  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion,— ''  aviation  becoming  so  the  natural  exten- 
sion of  aerostation y 

Of  the  various  machines  devised  for  propulsion 
in  the  air,  he  thinks  the  aeroplane  is  likely  to 
give  the  best  results.  His  chief  reason  seems  to 
be  that,  owing  to  its  comparative  simplicity,  the 
scientific  conditions  of  its  success  are  more  likely 
to  be  worked  out  tlian  in  the  case  of  other  ma- 
chines. But  even  for  the  aeroplane  he  does  not 
regard  the  conditions  of  success  as  easily  deter- 
minable. A  very  important  advance,  however, 
has  been  made  in  the  last  decade  toward  making 
a  light  and  practical  motor.  In  1890,  accordiDg 
to  Mr.  Chanute,  the  lightest  steam  motor  weighed 
a  little  more  than  27  kilograms  per  horse-power; 
for  a  peti'oleum  motor,  the  least  weight  per 
horse -power  was  40  kilograms  ;  for  an  electric 
motor,  59  kilograms.  In  1900,  the  least  weight 
per  horse-power  of  a  steam  motor  was  3.6  kilo- 
grams ;  for  a  petroleum  motor,  3.2  ;  for  an  elec- 
tric motor,  4.5.  **One  can  understand,  then," 
says  M.  Banet-Rivet,  '*that  in  the  interval  of 
these  ten  years  engineers  so  well  informed  as 
MM.  H.  Maxim  and  Ader  have  judged  it  possible 
to  consecrate  to  aviation,  and  have  undertaken 
the  construction  of,  aeroplanes  worthy  of  the 
name  of  flying-machines  ;  that  is  to  say,  capable 
of  carrying  in  the  air  one  or  several  travelers  in 
conditions  suitable  for  safety,  stability,  and  speed." 
In  the  opinion  of  M.  Banet-Rivet,  only  acci- 
dental circumstances  have  prevented  them  from 
reaching  decisive  results. 

lilientual's  experiments. 

It  is  just  at  this  point — the  subjection  of  all 
such  efforts  to  accidental  circumstanoQS— 4hit 
skepticism  as  to  the  practicability  of  navigstisg 
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the  air  as  a  business  asserts  itself.  The  ocean, 
compared  with  the  air,  is  stable.  Atmospheric 
movements  are  characterized  by  enormous  power, 
and  by  a  capriciousness  that  defeats  the  most 
watchful  caution.  How  can  the  most  expert  en- 
gineer learn  to  use  his  machine  in  such  an  ele- 
ment ?  Aviation  by  human  beings  demands  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  art  before  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  to  learn  it.  Of  the  many  illus- 
trations of  this  fact,  the  fatal  termination  of  Otto 
Lilienthal's  successes  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy. In  his  first  efforts,  Lilienthal's  aim  was 
to  learn  the  art  of  aerial  gliding.  His  machine, 
in  these  experiments,  had  no  motor.  It  consisted 
of  linen  cloth  supported  on  a  steel  frame,  and 
was  bat -shaped.  The  wings  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.  The  inventor  was  suspended 
between  them.  The  apparatus  weighed  20  kilo- 
grams. The  weight  of  the  apparatus  and  invent- 
or together  was  100  kilograms. 

Lilienthal's  manner  of  using  the  machine  was 
to  run  against  the  wind,  with  the  wings  lowered, 
down  the  slope  of  a  hill.  When  he  judged  that 
he  had  gained  momentum  enough,  the  wings 
were  quickly  raised  till  they  were  nearly  hori- 
zontal. In  this  way  he  was  lifted  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  ground, —  like  a  kite  when  first  started.  As 
soon  as  he  was  in  the  air,  the  problem  was  to 
adjust  the  center  of  gravity  so  that  the  machine, 
with  its  passenger,  would  slide  forward  with  the 
least  descent  possible.  To  maintain  an  equilib- 
rium, it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  feet  forward. 
By  slight  movements  of  his  feet  he  could  change 
the  poise  .of  the  machine,  and  consequently  the 
"angle  of  attack,"  and  so  advance  with  alter- 
nately an  upward  or  descending  gradient. 

* '  Thanks  to  this  kind  of  maneuver,  Lilienthal, 
in  the  two  thousand  aerial  voyages  that  he  made, 
was  able  to  traverse,  without  touching  the  ground, 
distances  of  300  to  366  meters,  sometimes  with 
a  speed  of  15  meters  per  second, — 54  kilometers 
per  hour, — oftenest,  however,  with  a  speed  of 
9  meters  per  second, — 32  kilometers  per  hour. 
.  .  .  In  some  circumstances  especially  favorable, 
Lilienthal  was  able  to  rise,  during  the  passage, 
to  a  level  liigher  than  the  point  of  departure. 
hy  shifting  the  center  of  gravity  to  one  side  or 
another  by  a  movement  of  his  legs,  he  succeeded 
sometimes  in  curving  the  trajectory  of  his  flight, 
and  attained  even  the  marvelous  result  of  return- 
ing, after  a  while,  toward  his  starting  •  place. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately,  on  August  9,  1896,  m  ex- 
[)erimenting  with  a  new  apparatus  more  compli- 
r-ated  tiian  the  preceding,  a  heavy  lurch,  which 
Lilienthal  did  not  succeed  in  counterbalancing, 
tipped  liis  machine  in  such  a  way  that  the  wind 
struck  It  from  above."     The  unfortunate  experi- 


menter fell  eighty  meters,  and  expired  acme 
hours  afterward.  Three  years  later,  his  pupil, 
Percy  S.  Pilchner,  died  in  almost  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. A  bird  caught  by  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind  may  be  often  seen  struggling  to  regain  his 
balance,  and  usually,  no  doubt,  is  successful ; 
but  a  bird  is  born  with  a  special  aptitude  for  the 
business,  and  is  himself  a  machine  whose  every 
part  is  fitted  to  its  office.  One  cannot  help  quot- 
ing here  a  remark  made  by  M.  Banet-Rivet  him- 
self, and  directed  by  him  at  those  who  attempt 
to  imitate  the  machinery  and  movements  of  birds, 
because  (they  say)  <  <  man  ought  to  imitate  na- 
ture." "Human  industry,"  says  M.  Banet-Rivet, 
<<  employs,  in  general,  means  radically  different 
from  those  that  we  see  used  by  nature  ;  so,  loco- 
motion on  land  has  been  carried  to  perfection, 
not  by  making  an  automatic  horse,  but  in  trans- 
forming the  reciprocating  action  of  a  piston  moved 
by  steam  into  rotary  motion."  If  the  principle 
of  this  remark  is  applicable  to  locomotion  in  the 
air,  then  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  will  be 
solved,  not  by  imitating  birds,  but  by  adapting 
to  the  work  a  far  simpler  mechanical  contrivance. 
Some  account  is  given  by  M.  Banet-Rivet  of 
the  remarkable  experiments  of  Langley  and  Cha- 
nute,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  with 
exactness  the  complex  apparatus  of  the  latter. 


FROM  FRANCE  TO  RUSSIA  BY  BALLOON. 

THE  balloon  race  for  the  Grand  Prix  which 
was  started  from  Paris  on  October  9,  1900, 
marked  the  culmination  of  recent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Paris  Aero  Club  to  stimulate  popular 
interest  in  ballooning.  In  this  race  two  of  the 
members.  Count  Henri  de  la  Vaulx  and  Count  de 
Castillon  de  Saint- Victor,  in  the  balloon  Centaure, 
made  the  entire  distance  from  Paris  to  Koros- 
tichev,  Russia,  1,153  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  in 
35f  hours,  or  an  average  speed  of  32^  miles  an 
hour. 

Of  the  six  balloons  entered  for  this  record- 
breaking  race,  the  Centaure  was  one  of  the 
smaller,  its  dimensions  being  1,630  cubic  meters, 
while  its  chief  competitor,  the  St.  Louis,  measured 
3,000  cubic  meters.  The  Centaure  rose  from  the 
grounds  at  Vincennes  at  20  minutes  past  5 
in  the  afternoon  of  October  9.  From  Count  de 
la  Vaulx's  account  of  the  journey,  which  appears 
in  Pearson's  for  April,  we  glean  the  following 
facts  : 

**  Our.  direction  at  the  start  was  north-north- 
east, and  very  soon,  the  sun  having  gone  down, 
Paris  was  nothing  for  us  but  a  vast,  vaguely  de- 
fined patch  of  luminosity  far  to  the  west.  The 
Cefitaure  was  in  equilibnum  at  about  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,   when  the  moon  rose  with 
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Buch  a  radiant  brilliance  that  we  could  read  all  our 
instruments  without  tbe  aid  of  the  electric  lamp. 
Every  now  and  then  a  shooting  star  traversed 
the  vault  of  heaven,  inciting  us  to  wish  for  the 
success  of  our  enterprise. 

"At  8  o'clock  we  took  our  first  meal  d  la 
Tarqui,  or  rather  d  la  sauvage,  for  we  had 
neither  forks  nor  tables.  In  spite  of  this,  we 
might  almost  have  fancied  we  had  suddenly  be- 
come superior  to  the  rest  of  our  species,  had  not 
the  sound  of  voices  from  below  reminded  us  that 
we  were  but  truants,  and,  sooner  or  later,  would 
have  to  go  down  and  back  to  sciiool  again. 

"Rheintis,  its  cathedra!  shimmering  in  the 
moonbeams,  passed  under  us  like  the  scenery  at 


hailed  by  many  voices  ;  but  not  a  word  can  be 

distinguished  hy  the  occupants  of  the  car,  who 
attempt  to  answer  through  their  speaking-trum- 
pet. Soon  afterward  they  judge  themselves  to 
be  over  the  Thuringian  Mountains  m  Saxony. 

"At  half-past  6,  just  as  the  sun's  disk  ap- 
peared before  our  eyes  in  ail  his  splendor,  we 
discerned  a  balloon  behind  us,  though  at  a  much 
higher  altitude,  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  St. 
Louis,  but  we  could  not,  even  with  our  glasses, 
be  quite  positive  on  this  point. 

"Toward  8  o'clock,  the  clouds  that  had  been 
intercepting  the  view  of  the  earth  for  an  hour  or 
two  dissipated,  and  we  saw  we  had  left  the  Thu- 
ringian Mountains  behind  us  and  were  traversing 


some  colossal  theater  ;  and  not  long  afterward 
we  traversed  the  Swippe,  tlie  shadow  caused  by 
the  Cenlaure  gliding,  phantom-like,  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  crystalline  waters  of  lagoons,  in  which 
the  moon  appeared  to  be  complacently  admiring 
herself,  as  in  mirrors  placed  there  for  her  espe- 
cial convenience." 

Soon  the  voyagers  are  able  to  locate  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Sedan.  A  few  minutes  later  they 
cross  the  Belgian  frontier.  The  thermometer 
drops  to  12"  Centigrade  below  zero.  About  2 
o'clock  the  Centaure  is  enveloped  in  thick  mist, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  At  dawn,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  temperature  and  the  consequent  con- 
traction of  gas,  the  balloon  descends  to  within 
about  1,600  feet  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  is 


the  immense  plains  of  Silesia.  Town  after  town 
passes  under  us,  not  one  of  which  we  can  give  a 
name  to  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  We  an 
at  an  altitude  of  about  9,000  feet,  and  the  <Sf. 
Louis,  of  the  identity  of  which  we  are  now  as- 
sured, is  still  higher. 

"A  cloud,  that  sworn  enemy  of  the  aeronmnt, 
though  nothing  but  a  wretched  cirrus,  cata  off 
the  sun's  rays  from  us,  and  the  resulting  conden- 
sation of  gas  costs  us  three  bags  of  precions  bal- 
last ere  we  can  regain  our  equilibrium.  We  ham 
risen,  however,  to  13,000  feet,  and  are  obliged  to 
inhale  oxygen.  Another  intruding  cloud,  this 
time  a  thick  mass  of  cumulus,  sends  as  down 
with  a  rush  at  1  o'clock  in  the  Kftemoon  to  6,000 
feet." 
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The  St  Louis^  encountering  the  same  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  had  similar  experiences.  The 
race  between  the  two  balloons  became  intensely 
exciting.  Once  they  were  so  near  each  other 
that  hails  could  be  heard.  At  2  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  calculated  that  the  St  Louis  was 
at  a  level  of  22,000  feet — high  above  the  Centaure. 
Shortly  afterward  both  balloons  were  on  the  same 
level.  Then  the  St  Louis  descended,  until  Count 
de  la  Vaulx  thought  that  it  was  making  use  of 
a  guide-rope. 

*^A  large  town,  Breslau,  now  appeared,  and, 
at  5  minutes  to  4,  after  having  crossed  the 
Oder,  we  saw  the  St.  Louis  for  the  last  time. 
We  were  at  about  13,000  feet  again,  and  the 
earth  was  once  more  hidden  from  us  by  a  sea  of 
clouds.  Suddenly,  at  our  feet,  the  top  of  the 
St  Louis  timidly  pierced  the  feathery  waves, 
only  to  be  immediately  swallowed  up  in  them 
again,  almost  before  we  had  time  to  realize  its 
presence  near  us.  Our  respective  courses  must 
have  diverged  from  that  moment." 

CROSSING    THE    RUSSIAN    FRONTIER. 

Suddenly  the  Centaure's  sides  grew  flaccid  and 
the  balloon  rapidly  descended.  Ballast  was  then 
thrown  out,  a  bag  at  a  time.  It  was  extremely 
cold,  and  the  air  was  very  rare.  At  half -past 
five  the  balloon  was  scarcely  2,000  feet  above 
the  earth,  and  a  hurricane  was  raging  below. 
Fortunately,  the  Centaure  was  not  drawn  into 
this  storm.  It  soon  rose  to  its  former  altitude 
of  16,000  feet,  from  which  height  it  again  grad- 
ually descended.  During  the  night  the  cries  of 
thousands  of  marsh-birds  were  heard,  and  when 
daylight  came  again,  great  plains,  sparsely  dotted 
with  huts  and  churches,  came  into  view. 

* '  That  we  were  really  in  Russia  there  could 
now  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  We  had  still  two 
bags  and  a  half  of  sand  left.  In  a  few  moments, 
wlien  the  gas  felt  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  we 
should  make  another  bound  upward  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  our  store 
of  oxygen  was  exhausted  !  We  decided,  there- 
fore, to  continue  our  journey  as  near  the  earth 
as  possible,  opening  the  valve  constantly  to  com- 
pensate the  dilation  produced  by  the  solar  heat." 

Passing  over  a  large  town,  the  anchor  at- 
tached to  the  guide  rope  caught  firmly  in  a  tree 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  forest,  and  soon  the  car 
touched  ground.  After  undergoing  four  days 
of  imprisonment  for  the  offense  of  entering  the 
( -zar's  dominions  without  a  passport,  the  travel- 
ers were  at  last  able  to  make  the  return  journey 
to  Paris  by  rail,  and  this  they  did  in  84  hours, 
as  against  the  3. 5 J  hours  required  by  the  Cen- 
inure  for  covering  the  same  distance  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 


CHEAP  LOCAL  TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 

AS  a  means  of  escape  from  the  extortions  of 
the  telephone  companies  in  our  smaller 
cities  and  villages  some  form  of  public  owner- 
ship is  often  advocated.  An  experiment  in  this 
direction  that  deserves  attention  has  been  made 
by  the  Wisconsin  cities  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mer- 
rill, Wausau,  and  Marsh  field.  The  smallest  of 
these  places  has  a  population  of  4,500,  and  the 
largest,  12,000. 

The  <*  Wisconsin  Valley  plan"  of  telephone 
ownership  and  control  is  organized  as  an  ordi- 
nary private  corporation  under  the  State  laws. 
As  described  by  Judge  John  S.  Gaynor,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  in  the  Municipality,  a  little  bi- 
monthly journal  published  at  Madison  by  the 
League  of  Wisconsin  Municipalities,  this  system 
is  a  strictly  cooperative  undertaking. 

*  *  From  the  first  it  was  assumed  that  it  would 
cost  about  $50  a  *phone  to  install  a  good  ex- 
change. This  is  nearly  true,  whether  the  ex- 
change requires  50  or  500  'phones,  and  on  this 
estimate  the  capital  stock  was  divided  into  shares 
of  $50  each,  and  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
fixed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant 
at  $5,000  [subsequently  increased  to  $15,000]. 

<  <  The  first  peculiar  provision  in  the  articles 
is  that  the  corporation  can  sell  its  stock  only  to 
such  persons  as  rent  its  service,  and  the  renter 
can  buy  as  many  shares  of  stock  as  he  rents 
'phones,  and  no  more  ;  whenever  the  stockholder 
ceases  to  rent  as  many  'phones  as  he  holds 
shares,  the  company  reserves  the  right  to  call  in 
and  cancel  his  excess  of  stock  and  refund  to  him 
its  par  value. 

**2.  The  company,  also,  binds  itself  to  regu- 
late its  capital  stock  so  that  every  renter  of  its 
service  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  at  par  as 
many  shares  of  stock  as  he  rents  telephones  of 
the  company. 

<<  3.  The  company  shall  so  regulate  its  monthly 
charges  that  it  is  able  to  pay,  and  will,  to  its 
stockholders  a  dividend  of  at  least  I  per  cent,  a 
month,  to  be  credited  to  each  stockholder  on  his 
monthly  rental. 

<  *  These  are  the  essential  features  in  which  the 
Wisconsin  Valley  plan  differs  from  the  plan  of 
the  ordinary  telephone  corporation,  now  com- 
mon throughout  Wisconsin  ;  and  it  is  through 
these  provisions  that  its  mutual  character  is 
secured  and  its  purpose  turned  from  making 
money  to  giving  good  service. 

A   SAVING   OF    62^   PER   CENT.   ON    <<  BUSINESS" 

BATES. 

<<  At  Grand  Rapids  we  charge  a  rental  of 
$2.25  per  month  for  business  and  $1  for  resi- 
dence, and  we  declare  a  monthly  dividend  of  1^ 
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per  cent.  (75  cents),  which  is  credited  to  the 
rental  account  of  each  stockliolder  ;  so  tlie  stock- 
holder actually  gets  his  business  'phone  for  $1.50 
and  his  residence  'phone  for  25  cents  per  month." 

While  the  plan  of  organization  followed  in  the 
four  cities  is  substantial! v  the  same,  there  are 
local  differences  in  the  proportion  of  stock  sold, 
in  the  rates  charged,  and  in  the  dividends  de- 
clared. In  three  of  tlie  four  cities,  when  the  local 
companies  were  organized,  the  Wisconsin  Tele- 
phone Company  was  in  full  possession,  charging  $4 
a.month  for  business  and  $3  for  residence  service. 
This  company,  as  soon  as  the  cooperative  com- 
pany was  ready  to  give  telephone  service,  offered 
to  give  free  service  for  a  term  of  three  years  to 
retain  patronage.  Such  competition  as  this  must 
have  been  hard  to  meet,  but  the  cooperative 
scheme  triumphed  within  a  few  weeks.  Judge 
Gay  nor  states,  through  appeals  to  ' '  local  patriot- 
ism." The  movement  has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
supplementing  the  information  given  in  his 
Municipality  article.  Judge  Gaynor  states  that 
the  number  of  telephones  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
exchange  at  the  outset  was  about  70.  and  that  it 
is  now  about  290.  At  the  -present  rate  of  in- 
crease the  capital  stock  will  soon  have  to  be 
increased  to  1520,000.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the 
users  of  the  telephone  service  are  stockholders. 

There  has  also  been  organized  at  Grand  Rapids 
a  mutual  electric  light  company  on  the  same 
plan,  each  share  of  stock  representing  one  incan- 
descent light  rented  by  the  patron  and  having 
a  par  value  of  $10.  One  arc  light  is  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  1 0  incandescents  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  and  holding  stock.  A  system  of 
water  service  is  about  to  be  installed  on  similar 
conditions. 


THE  PLACE  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  MODERN 

BUSINESS. 

IT  is  not  strange  that  the  important  part  played 
by  advertising  in  modern  business  life  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  economists.  The  money 
annually  spent  for  this  purpose  in  the  United 
States  alone  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  diversion  of  such  vast  sums — if  it 
be  a  diversion — from  the  ordinary  channels  of 
productive  industry  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
economic  significance.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
advertising  is  a  force  in  tlie  business  world  con- 
tinually making  for  progress,  if  it  tends  to  in- 
crease rather  than  to  diminish  both  consumption 
and  production,  its  operation  and  effects  should 
be  studied  and  analyzed,  and  its  function  in  the 
industrial  system  definitely  assign e(l. 


Prom  the  testimony  given  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  at  Washington  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  cost  of  modern  advertising  is  one  of  the 
wastes  of  competition  which  will  be  largely  elimi- 
nated by  the  consolidation  of  industries  now  go- 
ing on.  In  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  oj 
Political  Econoiny  (University  of  Chicago),  Emily 
Fogg-Meade  attempts  an  answer  to  two  questions 
suggested  by  the  Industrial  Commission's  testi- 
mony :  **Is  advertising  an  outgrowth  of  the 
competitive  system?"  and  <<  Will  the  formation 
of  combinations  tend  to  its  elimination  ?  " 

To  begin  with  a  dcifinition,  advertising  is  de- 
scribed l)v  this  writer  as  ''a  mode  of  education 
by  which  the  knowledge  of  consumable  goods  is 
increased.  It  sets  forth  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  novelties,  keeps  in  mind  the  merits  of  staple 
articles,  and  thus  increases  the  general  demand 
for  commodities.  Its  media  are  newspapers  and 
magazines,  catalogues,  circulars,  exhibits,  sam- 
ples, placards,  and  sign -boards.  Its  success  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  buying  which  it 
stimulates." 

Distinguishing  between  goods  purchased  for 
use  in  producing  other  goods  and  goods  pur- 
chased merely  for  consumption,  the  writer  shows 
that  advertising  is  little  used  in  selling  the  for- 
mer class  of  articles — raw  materials  and  machin- 
ery— and  largely  used  in  selling  the  latter  class, 
articles  that  •  minister  directly  to  personal  satis- 
faction. The  value  of  *' production,  goods,"  as 
the  writer  terms  them,  is  determined  by  definite 
standards.  In  estimating  the  value  of  *<  con- 
sumption goods,*'  on  the  other  hand,  the  stand- 
ards of  judgment  are  shifting,  ill- defined,  and 
uncertain.  It  is  in  dealing  with  *' consumption 
goods"  that  the  necessity  of  advertising  becomes 
apparent.  When  the  dealer  or  manufacturer 
wishes  to  introduce  new  goods  of  this  class,  he 
must  make  them  attractive  and  familiar  to  every 
class  in  the  community.  In  other  words,  he 
must  advertise  the  goods. 


TUE  "  AD 
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PSYCHOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED. 


''The  ordinary  individual,  as  already  stated, 
has  inherited  reactions.  The  changes  of  modem 
life  break  up  his  old  habits.  An  opportunity 
to  form  a  new  habit — to  be  converted — ^is  open 
to  him,  if  the  stimuli  are  present.  Advertise- 
ments apply  the  stimuli.  The  successful  ad- 
vertisement is  obtrusive.  It  continually  forces 
itself  upon  the  attention.  It  may  be  on  sign- 
boards, in  the  street- car,  on  the  page  of  a  maga- 
zine, or  on  a  theater  programme.  Every  one 
reads  it  involuntarily,  and  unconsciously  it  makes 
an  impression.  It  is  a  subtle,  persistent,  un- 
avoidable presence  that  creeps  into  the  reader's 
inner  consciousness.     A  mechanical  a880ciatio& 
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is  formed  and  may  frequently  result  in  an  invol- 
untary purchase.  All  articles  of  a  class  become 
associated  with  the  one  advertised.  In  addition 
to  the  involuntary  increase  of  familiarity  with 
goods,  many  people  are  impressed  with  the  mere 
fact  of  advertising.  For  them  the  very  obtru- 
siveness  of  the  advertisement  gives  social  sanc- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  article.  The  more  sten- 
torian the  voice  of  the  advertiser,  the  more  un- 
questionably does  the  purchaser  obey. 

"  We  should  not  expect  to  find  that  advertis- 
ing liad  emanated  from  the  consumer  himself. 
This  method  of  making  the  public  acquainted 
with  goods  has  been  resorted  to  because  the 
modern  system  of  distribution  requires  that  goods 
be  sold  in  large  quantities.  Production  increases, 
competition  becomes  more  fierce,  and  purchasers 
must  be  found.  Busmess  men  recognize  that 
advertising  can  increase  sales  by  increasing  the 
people's  familiarity  with  goods.  This  better 
knowledge  of  goods  not  only  helps  to  educate 
the  individual,  but  trains  him  in  other  ways. 
His  powers  of  discrimination  are  exercised  and 
developed  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice 
between  the  articles.  Novelty  advertising  brings 
new  articles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated. 
Competitive  advertising  has  its  social  justification 
in  that  it  brings  other  articles  of  the  same  class 
to  his  attention,  and  thus  forces  a  choice  upon 
him.  Through  this  selection  he  learns  to  estimate 
values,  to  develop  his  opportunities  for  substitu- 
tion, and  thus  to  reach  a  better  standard.  Even 
the  abuses  of  advertising  aid  him,  for  he  learns 
by  liis  mistakes." 

SOCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC    GAINS. 

It  is  claimed  in  this  article  that  advertising  has 
resulted  in  giving  the  consumer  not  only  better 
goods,  but  cheaper  goods. 

' '  By  advertising,  the  consumer  is  given  a 
greater  security  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  he 
purchases.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  many 
tests  exist  for  production  goods.  There  are  al- 
most none  for  consumption  goods.  Sugar,  salt, 
spirits,  ami  petroleum  have  a  test  which  the 
wholesaler  can  use.  These  and  other  staples  are 
sufficiently  known  to  the  individual  to  make  only 
insidious  adulteration  possible.  The  individual 
with  his  small  demand,  however,  has  no  weapon 
against  adulteration,  inferior  quality,  or  work- 
manship. If  a  manufacturer  makes  a  poor  fire- 
box, the  railroad  will  cancel  the  order  and  sfend 
elsewhere.  Through  the  manager's  association 
the  fact  will  soon  become  known  to  other  rail- 
roads. There  is  such  a  lack  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  confidence  in  the  field  of  consumption 
goods  that  the  ordinary  consumer  has  no  redress 
against  the  adulteration  of  foods  and  unsanitary 


goods  except  the  inadequate  force  of  legislation. 
The  Consumers'  League  is  the  first  organized 
effort  to  meet  this  difficulty.  To  a  certain  extent, 
advertising  offers  a  remedy.  In  order  to  make 
the  public  familiar  with  goods,  brands,  stamps, 
distinctive  methods  of  wrapping  and  packing 
have  been  devised,  by  which  the  consumer  will 
at  once  recognize  the  advertised  article.  These 
brands  and  marks  have  not  only  the  value  of 
property  to  the  producer,  but  they  aid  the  con- 
sumer in  quickly  identifying  the  good  article  and 
in  preventing  substitutes  being  imposed  upon 
him.  The  known  veracity  or  long  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  the  individual  retail  dealer 
becomes  of  less  importance  to  the  buyer.  This 
system  has  become  so  prominent  in  ordinary  sales 
that  packages  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
loose  commodities.  The  consumer  obtains  better 
goods  in  that  he  knows  what  he  is  purchasing.'' 

It  is  further  held  that  advertising  has  acceler- 
ated price- reduction  in  many  instances.  At  any 
rate,  it  has  greatly  increased  sales  and  stimulated 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  to  make  large 
profits  from  low  prices  and  large  sales.  Then, 
too,  the  public  has  been  made  familiar  with  low 
prices,  and  hence  unwilling  to  pay  high  ones. 

*'  Society  gained  when  advertising  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  positive,  not  a  negative  force.  To 
say  of  it  that  it  merely  shifts  sales,  and  that 
what  is  one  man's  gain  is  another  man's  loss,  is 
to  miss  its  significance.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true 
that  as  a  result  of  advertising  the  popular  de- 
mand is  constantly  being  shifted  from  one  article 
to  another  ;  but  an  increase  in  the  power  of  sub- 
stitution means  progress.  In  this  redistribution 
some  goods  are  always  retained,  while  new  arti- 
cles are  continually  added.  In  conclusion  of  this 
part  of  our  study,  we  may  say  that  advertising 
in  the  field  of  consumption  is  a  force  working 
toward  social  improvement.  It  is  a  means  by 
which  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  masses  are 
revolutionized,  and  novelty,  variety,  and  har- 
mony introduced.  Advertising,  therefore,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  has  a  social  justi- 
fication. Its  abolition  is  only  desirable  when  all 
the  consumers  are  educated  or  a  better  means  of 
training  them  substitifted. " 

CAN    THE    TRUSTS    DISPENSE    WITH    ADVERTISINQ  ? 

While,  therefore,  it  seems  clear  that  modern 
advertising  methods  have  been  developed  by  com- 
petition, it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  growth 
of  business  combinations  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  advertising.  *'The  advantages  of 
trust  organizations  are  not  merely  those  of  econ- 
omy, but  of  opportunities  to  use  the  best  methods. 
Trusts  formed  in  production  goods  will  have  few, 
if  any,  changes  to  make  in  advertising  methods. 
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Where,  however,  trusts  are  formed  i 
tion  goods,  tlie  econoiny  to  be  exercised  will  be 
in  developing  more  skillful  metliods  and  multiply- 
ing results.  Advertising  is  the  best  method  for 
increasing  consumption,  and  the  trust  should  be 
able  to  use  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Adver- 
tising IS  still  needed  by  the  consumer  and  the 
producer.  The  means  now  used  to  sell  produc- 
tion goods,  where  advertising  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  may  approximate  to  the  ideal  condi- 
tions of  distribution  ;  but  only  where  all  articles 
are  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  uses,  consumers 
iinivei'sally  intelligent,  and  iuforniation  well  dis- 
tributed can  advertising  be  advantageously  dis- 
pensed with." 

WHY  NOT  ENDOW  MUSIC? 

IF  the  American  man  of  wealth  is  in  any 
doubt  as  to  how  his  millions  may  best  be 
used  to  promote  culture  m  his  native  land,  let 
him  consider  the  claims  of  music.  A  small  por- 
tion o(  the  funds  that  are  set  apart  each  year  for 
the  endowment  of  universities,  colleges,  techni- 
cal schools,  and  public  libraries  might,  it  would 
seem,  be  devoted  to  musical  culture  with  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  good  results.  If  the  de- 
mand for  the  endowment  of  music  has  not  here- 
tofore been  very  distinctly  asserted,  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  uncertainty  among  American  patrons 
and  lovers  of  music  regarding  the  form  that  such 
an  endowment  should  take.  No  agreement  on 
this  point  is  to  be  hoped  for  until  there  is  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  just  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  of  musical  education 
through  the  wise  administration  of  vested  funds. 
A  well-considered  discussion  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem is  contributed  by  Prof.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 
the  editor  of  Music  (Chicago),  to  the  March 
number  of  that  periodical. 

Professor  Mathews  suggests,  in  the  first  place, 
that  in  colleges  a  certain  amount  of  general 
musical  training  should  be  furnished,  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  musical  inteUigence  of  the 
undergraduate  body  as  a  whole.  Work  in  this 
line  is  now  conducted  by  Professor  Stanley  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  there  are  also 
special  courses  in  composition,  in  musical  (es- 
thetics, and  in  the  history  of  music,  counting 
for  an  academic  degree. 

"Another  end  which  an  endowment  might 
serve  would  be  the  provision  of  a  few  fellow- 
ships carrying  with  them  an  income  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  winner,  to  be  awarded  to  such 
students  as  were  unable  to  defray  their  college 
expenses  and  showed  phenomenal  talent  either 
for  musical  composition  or  performance.  A  fel- 
lowship of  this  sort  ought  to  be  worked  out  in 


the  college  itself;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  of 
most  value  provided  an  adequate  music-school 
existed  in  connection  with  the  university,  in 
which  the  successful  competitor  could  pursue 
his  education  to  an  artistic  finish." 


Again,  an  adequate  endowment  might  secure 
the  regular  performance  of  high-class  music  be- 
fore a  public  selected  in  accordance  with  terms 
dictated  by  the  donor. 

"  For  I'xample,  suppose  that  in  a  small  city,  of 
say  4U,U00  or  50,000  people,  a  wealthy  man 
should  choose  to  leave  a  musical  endowment  of 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  should  desig- 
nate that  this  endowment  be  spent  in  the  per- 
formance of  music  of  some  particular  class,  such 
as  orchestral,  choral,  pianoforte,  or  otherwise, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  as  such, — the 
idea  being  to  give  concerts  in  the  town  hall  or 
other  conveniently  large  audience- room,  either 
gratuitously  or  at  a  merely  nominal  rat«  of  ad- 
mission. Obviously  a  small  endowment  like  this 
mentioned  would  not  go  very  far  in  orchestral 
concerts,  but  it  would  be  found  that  in  any  such 
small  town  from  twenty-five  to  forty  orchestral 
players  could  be  brought  together  and  all  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  represented.  Should  any 
one  instrument  be  missing,  a  professional  conld 
be  imported  from  the  nearest  city  for  the  concert 
occasion.  It  would  be  possible,  aa  a  rule,  lo 
give  with  such  an  orchestra  from  eight  to  ten 
concerts  in  a  season,  and  pay  the  men  at  least 
the  union  price  for  tlieir  concert  work  and  the  con- 
ductor a  small  fee,  such  as  perhaps  $50  a  concert, 
enough  to  covei'  the  actual  cost  of  the  rehearsal 
time  and  the  other  strain  upon  his  energy." 

In  universities,  a  small  endowment  of  this 
kind,  especially  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  an 
orchestra,  would  be  very  productive.  An  an- 
nual series  of  first-class  piano  recitals  might  be 
given,  with  the  aid  of  such  a  fund,  at  a  Dominal 
admission  rate. 

UNIVERSITY    SCHOOLS   OF   IIUSIO. 

As  to  endowed  music-schoole  in  coimectioD 
with  univei-sities,  Professor  Mathews  holds  that 
all  such  schools  should  he  devoted  to  the  highest 
grades  of  musical  instruction.  Only  the  gradu- 
ates of  existing  conservatories,  or  such  pupils  as 
have  madt!  equivalent  attainments  under  private 
teachers,  should  be  admitted  to  these  collesee  of 
music.  The  course  should  extend  over  three  or 
four  yeai-s  and  comprise  a  complete  profewiaial 
training. 

"Supposing  that  our  mngic-schc 
college  of  music.  What  force  wiU 
to  carry  it  on  7     Certainly  not  Imi 
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to  ten  professors,  thoroughly  qualified  after  their 
kind.  It  would  probably  be  possible  in  most 
cases  to  secure  really  competent  masters  for  com- 
position, orchestration,  the  violin,  piano,  organ, 
voice,  and  vocal  interpretation  for  the  usual  salary 
of  professors  in  the  university.  The  work  re- 
quired of  these  men  would  not  be  so  absorbing  as 
that  of  the  professional  practice  of  similar  men  in 
large  cities  ;  they  would  have  a  certain  amount  of 
leisure  and  easy  hours,  and  they  could  afford  to 
work  for  the  salary  that  other  educated  men  find 
sufficient.  Such  a  school  would,  of  course,  have 
its  orchestra  and  its .  stage,  and  give  choral  and 
operatic  performances  as  a  part  of  the  training  of 
the  departments  to  which  they  belonged.  All 
sorts  of  new  compositions  could  be  produced, 
especially  by  the  third  and  fourth  year  students, 
and  would  be  played  as  a  regular  thing  by  the 
school  orchestra,  and  well  played  at  that.  If 
something  of  this  sort  were  in  existence  at  Har- 
vard, at  Yale,  in  Columbia,  Chicago,  Ann  Arbor, 
and  perhaps  in  Princeton,  and  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  ten  years  would  see  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  tilings  in  American  music. 

* '  A  class  of  young  composers  would  have 
arisen,  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the  orchestra 
and  practical  players  themselves,  already  experi- 
enced in  the  production  of  music  of  different 
forms,  and  practised  in  hearing  their  own  works 
and  criticising  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ear. 
The  usual  scholasticism  of  school  work  would  dis- 
appear, and  in  a  few  years  from  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation the  more  talented  of  these  young  men  would 
begin  to  produce  works  which  the  country  would 
hear  with  pleasure.  This  is  the  way  our  Ameri- 
can school  of  music  might  arise,  and  by  this  I 
mean  not  alone  the  production  of  overtures  and 
symphonies,  not  forgetting  dances  and  small 
movements  for  orchestra,  but  also  the  production 
of  operas,  oratorios,  etc.,  all  kinds  of  musical 
fancy  conceived  within  practical  bounds." 

Professor  Mathews  estimates  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  such  an  endowed  music -school  at  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000,  and  this  includes  the  rent  of 
halls,  teaching- rooms,  and  the  like. 

*  <  With  reference  to  the  primary  and  elementary 
schools  of  music,  equivalent  to  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  in  public  education — in  other  words, 
the  ground  usually  covered  by  our  conservatories — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  endowment  to  do 
anything  at  all.  The  existing  conservatories  seem 
to  be  getting  along  very  well.  Most  of  them  are 
making  money,  and  the  private  teachers  also  have 
their  share  of  the  work.  I  do  not  see  but  what 
the  public  is  sufficiently  well  served,  since  there  is 
in  all  these  departments  quite  a  liberal  provision 
of  free  or  partial  scholarships  available  to  talented 
pupils  lacking  means." 


WORK  FOR  AMERICAN  ARCHJEOLOOISTS 

IN  PALESTINE. 

IN  view  of  the  researches  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  during  the  past  thirty -five  years,  it  is  fre- 
quently assumed  that  the  field  has  been  worked, 
or  at  least  is  in  process  of  working,  and  that  no 
further  archaeological  research  in  Palestine  can 
be  made  to  yield  results  commensurate  with  the 
difficulties  involved.  This  may  be  true  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  as  regards  the  rest  of  Palestine  the 
assumption  is  clearly  erroneous.  The  Rev.  James 
B.  Nies,  Ph.D.,  who  has  visited  the  Orient  with 
the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  results  of 
recent  explorations  in  Palestine,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  work  is 
yet  to  be  done. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Nies,  which  are  set 
forth  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature^  go  to  show  that  rich  rewards 
are  still  awaiting  the  arch&ological  explorer  in 
Palestine.     He  says  : 

<  <  During  all  my  travels,  I  had  especially  in 
mind  possible  excavations,  and  my  conclusion 
was  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  two  really 
important  Hebrew  inscriptions  have  thus  far  been 
discovered,  the  land  is  rich  in  promise  to  histori- 
ans, archasologists,  and  biblical  students.  No 
other  country  of  which  I  know  can  offer  so  long 
a  series  of  radical  historic  changes.  Arranged  in 
periods,  they  would  be  : 

"(1)  Hittite,  Amorite,  and  Egyptian,  and  possi- 
bly early  Babylonian  traces  ;  (2)  Phcenician  ; 
(3)  Jewish  ;  (4)  Persian  ;  (5)  Greek  ;  (6)  Roman 
(abundant) ;  (7)  Byzantine  (abundant)  ;  (8)  Ku- 
fic ;  (9)  Crusader ;  (10)  Saracenic ;  and,  east  of 
the  Jordan,  may  be  added  to  all  these  Moabite, 
Ammonite,  and  Nabatssan. 

<  <  Perhaps  I  ought  also  to  mention  the  prehis- 
toric period  of  rude  stone  monuments.  Of  these 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  two  of  which  I 
have  seen  no  mention,  and  possibly  a  third  of 
considerable  interest.  One  was  on  Jebel  OsW, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Salt  to  Nablous,  a  fine 
stone  circle  ;  another  is  on  the  road  between  Ras 
el  Abyad  and  Tyre,  a  dolmen  whose  table-stone 
lies  beside  it ;  and  a  third  may  prove  to  be  the 
veritable  circle  used  by  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the 
Mahraka  on  Mount  Carmel. 

<*0f  the  various  periods  I  have  mentioned, 
architectural  monuments,  tombs,  rock-cuttings, 
roads,  and  coins  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  surface,  and  most  of  these 
have  been  described  by  travelers  and  by  the  sur- 
veyors employed  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  of  England,  as  well  as  by  French  aiid 
American  expeditions.  If  what  they  state  is  ac- 
cepted as  true,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  find 
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in  the  future,  when  almost  the  whole  work  of 
excavation  remains  to  be  done  ?  The  country 
east  and  west  of  the  Jordan  contains  literally 
hundreds  of  tells  and  promising  ruins,  of  which 
only  four  or  five  have  thus  far  been,  in  any  way, 
examined.  Follow  any  of  the  great  plains  or 
valleys,  and  you  will  be  confronted  by  a  continu- 
ous series  of  tells ^  or  great  artificial  mounds. 
Follow  any  of  the  rocky  ridges,  and  you  will  not 
fail  to  encounter  ruins  in  equal  abundance. 
Among  all  these  are  the  sites  of  cities  of  the 
highest  importance  to  science — the  cities  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  Samaria,  Beth  Shan,  Jericho, 
Heshbon,  and  many  others  of  nearly  equal  celeb- 
rity. I  know  of  no  part  of  the  trans-Jordan 
country  (whose  surface  has  been  so  admirably  de- 
scribed in  'East  of  the  Jordan,'  by  our  own  Selah 
Merrill)  that  has  been  excavated,  and  yet  here 
was  found  the  Mesha  Stone  !  It  is  thrilling  to 
examine  such  sites  as  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  and 
Medeba,  and  to  realize  that  underneath  the  pres- 
ent Roman  and  Byzantine  ruins  must  lie  countless 
objects  of  antiquarian  value,  and,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, many  inscriptions  which  would  shed  a  flood 
of  light  on  many  vexed  questions  of  history  and 
of  the  Bible." 

THE    PREeSNT    OUTLOOK. 

The  opinion  of  some  supporters  of  research, 
that  results  in  Palestine  would  not  justify  the 
expenditure,  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Nies  to  the  fact 
that  very  little  thorough  work  has  yet  been  done 
in  that  country.  Half  a  century  ago,  after  some 
superficial  excavation  at  Nippur,  the  great  ex- 
plorer, Layard,  questioned  whether  further  effort 
there  would  be  profitable  ;  but  the  tablets  that 
have  been  unearthed  at  Nippur  in  recent  years 
have  been  among  the  richest  finds  of  which  the 
science  of  archaeology  can  boast. 

As  Dr.  Nies  views  the  situation,  it  remains  for 
America  to  furnish  the  men  and  the  money 
necessary  to  complete  the  excavation  of  Pales- 
tine. A  school  for  Oriental  study  and  research 
has  already  been  established  in  Jerusalem. 

"  Such  a  school,  above  all  things,  must  carry  on 
excavations,  and  these  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out money.  We  cannot  here,  as  was  the  case 
with  Germany  and  France  in  the  excavations  at 
Olympia  and  Delphi,  expect  government  aid. 
We  must  rely  entirely  on  the  liberality  of  private 
contributors,  and,  for  the  raising  of  an  endow- 
ment of  about  |;200,()0(),  it  will  be  seen  how 
great  that  liberality  must  necessarily  be.  Such 
a  sum,  if  given,  would  soon  yield  results  which 
would  astonish  those  who,  with  but  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  imagine  that  nothing  remains 
for  the  explorer  in  Palestine.'* 

*  *  Will  it  pay  ?  "    On  this  point,  Dr.  Nies  says : 


**  Leaving  aside  entirely  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  students  at  the  new  Oriental  School 
from  practical  work  and  knowledge  of  modem 
methods  of  excavation.  I  think  it  may  be  an- 
swered :  *  Y'es  ;  excavations  will  pay,  and  pay 
well,  in  results  added  to  the  sum  of  knowl- 
edge.' There  is  no  other  country  w^hich  has  had 
so  interesting  a  series  of  occupations.  As  the 
highway  of  Oriental  nations,  it  has  peculiar 
interest  for  the  historian,  who,  in  the  buried 
cities  of  the  Maritime  Plain,  may  look  for  ma- 
terials to  furnish  the  missing  links  that  will  con- 
nect the  eastern  and  tlie  western  worlds  ;  while, 
in  places  like  Beisan  and  the  tells  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  he  may  expect  a  flood  of  light  on  that 
pre-Abrahamic  civilization  of  which  we  have 
hints  in  Sacred  Writ.  Excavation  will  repay  the 
philologist,  who  may  expect  to  find  inscriptions 
which  will  considerably  augment  palaeography, 
and  will  supply  some  links  that  are  wanting  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  Phoenician  language.  It 
will  repay  the  topographer  by  settling  disputed 
and  unknown  sites.  It  will  repay  biblical  stu- 
dents by  throwing  a  new  light  on  the  meaning  of 
many  statements  of  Scripture.  And,  lastly,  it 
will  repay  Christian  and  Jewish  believers  by 
placing  on  a  scientific  basis  a 'large  number  of 
the  statements  contained  in  the  books  which  fur-, 
nish  the  historic  basis  of  their  Jaith." 

It  may  not  be  generally  understood  by  our 
reaiders  that  the  American  School  for  Oriental 
Study  and  Research  is  already  established  at 
Jerusalem.  This  is  really  a  post-graduate  de- 
partment of  the  leading  American  universities 
and  theological  seminaries.  Professor.  Torrey, 
of  Yale,  is  the  first  annual  director.  Dr.  Nies 
is  to  have  charge  of  the  excavations  undertaken 
by  the  school,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  a  fund  of  at  least  $200,000,  the  interest 
of  which  will  be  devoted  to  this  work.  Mr. 
Alexander  E.  Orr,  of  New  York  City,  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  school. 


THE  LAKES  OF  SOUTHERN  PATAGONIA* 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  interior  of  Patagonia 
remained  until  very  recently  an  unknown 
land.  Within  the  last  five  years,  however,  the 
explorations  of  the  Argentine  and  Chilean  bound- 
ary commissions,  supplemented  by  the  Prince- 
ton University  expeditions  in  southern  Patagonia 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hatcher,  of 
the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburg,  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  other  geographic  features  of  this  re* 
gion. 

A  study  of  the  lake  systems  from  the  mologislfli 
point  of  view  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Hatotar  ^ 
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the  American  Geohijist  for  March.      In  thia  paper 
the   lakes    of   soutlit^rn    Fatagonia   are    divided, 
according  to  tlieir  origin,  into  three  dassea,  reaiJ- 
iial,    glacial,    and  tectonic  {i.e.,  resulting   from 
geologic  defomaation).     The  lakes  of  the   last- 
named  class  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Hatcher  as  of 
by  far  the  greater  importance.     Throughout  the 
length  of  the  region  under 
discussion  there  extends  a 
series  of  lakes  in  a  line  ap- 
proximating that  of  the  72d 
meridian  of  west  longitude. 
These  are  the  true  mountain 
lakes,    nearly    all    of   them 
having  very  irregular  out- 


main  range  of  the  Andes,  and  that  the  eastern 
extremities  of  most  of  them  project  even  into  the 
great  plain  of  eastern  Patagonia, " 

The  lakes  supposed  to  be  of  glacial  origin  form 
a.  second  series  on  the  plains  to  the  eastward. 
Most  of  these  lakes  are  of  small  size  and  of  minor 
importance.      They   contain  fresh   water,    but  a 


FACTH  ABOUT  THE  UOUNTAIN 


As  a  result  of  his  explora- 
tions, Mr.  Hatcher  is  able 
to  make  the  following  state- 
ments ri;garding  this  i-e- 
iiiarkable  series  of  moun- 
tain lakes  : 

■■Many  of  these  lakes, 
like  A  rgenliuo.  Vied  ma, 
San  Martin,  I'ueyrredon, 
and  Ituenos  Aires,  are  of 
large  size,  ,'>0  to  1  DO  miles 
in  length,  or  ""ven  longer. 
None  of  them  liave  as  yet 
been  fully  explored  and  aC' 
ctirately  charted.  All  of 
them  are,  except  on  their 
eastern  shores,  surrounded 
by  lofty,  precipitous  moun- 
tains. The  summits  of  the 
latter  are  covered  with  im- 
mense fields  of  snow  and 
ice,  from  wliich  descend 
glaciers  that  occasionally  ex- 
tend quite  down  the  moun- 
tain slopes  into  the  waters 
of  the  lakes.  Huge  blocks 
of  ice  are  frequently  de- 
tached  from    the    front    of 

such  glaciers  and  float  oft  into  the  lake  as  ice- 
bergs of  no  inconsiderable  proportions. 

' '  The  basins  occupied  by  these  lakes  are  large- 
ly of  tectonic  origin,  and  they  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  unequal  folding  of  the  strata  that  took  place 
during  the  elevation  of  the  southern  Andes  in 
Uite  Tertiary  times. 

"With  the  exception  of  lakes  Viedma  and 
Argentino,  this  great  series  of  lakes  all  discharge 
their  water  into  the  Pacific,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  lie  entirely  to  the  eastward  of  the 


few  of  them  in  very  dry  seasons  become  some- 
what brackish. 

SALT   LAKES   Ot  THB    PLAINS. 

Many  aeXt  lakes,  usually  of  limited  area  and 
very  shallow,  are  scattered  over  the  Fatagonian  ' 
plains.  These  are  termed  by  Mr.  Hatcher,  in 
reference  to  their  origin,  residual  lakes,  the 
theory  being  that  they  have  resulted  from  con- 
fined bodies  of  water,,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  dor- 
ing  the  prooess  of  elevation  that  began  at  tlw 
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close  of  the  Tertiary  periofi.  Mr.  Hatclier  holds 
that  t!ie  salt  of  these  lakes  lias  been  derived  di- 
rectly from  sea-water.  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these  salt  lakes 
are  not  residual  in  origin,  but  that  their  salinity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  tliey  have  no  outlets  and 
that  the  salt  has  been  derived,  as  in  many  salt 
lakes  in  other  countries,  from  the  surrounding 
rocks  by  the  tributary  waters. 


ABANDONED  FARMS  VERSUS  SUMMER 
HOTELS. 

IN  the  May  Ltidies'  II-,me  Journal,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Hok,  the  editor  of  that  magazine, 
protests  against  the  American  liabit  of  installing 
the  family  in  the  typical  summer  hotel  during 
the  hot  season.  Mt'.  Bok  realizes  that  some  peo- 
ple like  the  lively  atmosphere  of  the  summer 
liotel,  and  also  tliat  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
indulge  their  taste, 

"  But  what  1  never  cease  to  wonder  at  is  the 
shoi'tsightednees  of  mothers  who  take  their  very 
young  children,  or  their  growing  daughters  and 
sons,  to  these  places.  Of  course,  where  a 
mother  deliberately  takes  her  daughter  to  a  sum- 
mer hotel  so  that  slie  may  secure  an  opportunity 
lo  'marry  her  off,'  it  is  quite  another  thing. 
Such  a  woman  has  at  least  a  reason,  albeit  we  can 
each  hold  our  private  opinion  of  that  reason. 
But  what  possible  excuse  the  average  mother  can 
concoct  to  justify  Iier  in  taking  her  very  young 
children  to  a  summer  hotel,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover.  It  cannot  be  the  food,  because 
in  the  few  summer  hotels  where  it  is  not  posi- 
tively bad  and  uneatable,  it  is  cooked  in  such 
large  quantities  and  in  such  a  slap*dash  manner 
that  all  the  nutritive  qualities  are  cooked  out  of 
it.  It  cannot  be  the  freedom  from  convention- 
alities, because  conventionality  reigns  as  supreme 
at  the  summer  hotel  as  it  does  in  the  city  draw- 
ing-room. There  is  all  the  slavery  of  dress  and 
none  of  its  freedom.  The  children  have  per- 
haps more  space  to  play  and  romp,  but  with  the 
shadows  of  evening  the  little  tots  are  put  through 
the  discomfort  of  being  'dressed  up,'  so  that 
the  two  or  three  hours  between  the  child's  out- 
door lite  and  its  bedtime  are  passed  on  -dress 
parade,'  and  in  an  air  of  sham  far  more  pro- 
nounced than  any  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The 
one  advantage  I  can  see  in  taking  children  to  a 
summer  liotel  at  the  seashore  or  in  the  moun- 
tains is  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
breathe  purer  air  than  they  have  in  the  city. 
But  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  good  thus 
derived  is  not  counteracted  by  the  innutritions 
food  that  is  eaten,  the  irregular  hours  that  are 
kept,  the  air  of  artificiality  that  is  charged  into 


their  lives,  and,  above  all,  the  cosmopolitan  ac- 
quaintances which  they  make." 

WHAT    THE    AMERICAN    WOMAN    NEEDS. 

"What  the  average  American  woman  who 
lives  in  the  city  needs  most  of  all  in  the  summer 
is  an  entire  change  from  what  constitutes  her  life 
during  the  winter.  She  wants  pleasure,  for  that 
is  good  for  all  of  us  in  moderate  quantities,  and 
particularly  for  the  housekeeper.  But  her  pleas- 
ure should  not  mean  late  hours,  for  they  sap  her 
vitality  and  strength.  She  needs  those  healthy 
pleasures  and  that  quiet  content  which  enable 
her  to  occupy  her  mind  with  the  things  around 
her  and  shut  out  all  thought  of  the  life  behind 
her  and  that  which  is  before  her,  so  that  when 
she  is  ready  to  go  back  to  her  home  she  can  take 
up  her  duties  again  with  a  vigor  and  a  zest  born 
of  new  sli-ength  and  fresh  energy.  The  last 
thing  she  ought  to  think  of  is  the  question  of 
dress.  She  should  have  complete  immunity 
from  that  of  all  things.  Now,  every  sensible 
woman  knows  that  this  rest  and  fi*eedom  from 
dress  and  conventionality  are  what  her  being  re- 
quires, and  she  likewise  knows  that  these  things 
are  not  to  be  had  at  the  average  summer  hotel." 


Mr.  Bok  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  destructive 
in  his  criticisms.  He  has  a  substitute  to  offer 
for  the  stereotyped  method  of  vacation -taking. 

"  I  could  not  help  wishing  tlie  other  day  that 
some  of  the  hundreds  of  people  who  spend  their 
summers  at  summer  hotels,  and  pay  extravagant 
prices  for  small  returns,  might  get  hold  of  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  which  happened  to  fall  into  mj 
hands.  It  is  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  of  ' 
Massachusetts,  free  to  every  applicant,  and  seta 
forth  some  one  hundred  and  thirty -six  farms  in 
that  State  which  are  for  sale.  For  the  same 
amount  of  money  which  many  a  family  spends  at 
a  summer  hotel  in  a  single  season,  an  entire  farm 
can  be  bought.  True,  these  farms  of  which  I 
speak  are  what  ai-e  called  '  abandoned  farms  : ' 
but  those  of  us  who  have  gone  into  country 
places  in  our  summer  wanderings  know  how  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  summer  homes  have  been 
made  from  these  old  farmhouses. 

"  Fancy,  for  example,  as  this  catalogue  8tat«6, 
a  farm  of  thirty  acres  with  an  old-fashioned  one- 
story  house,  with  apple  and  pear  trees  and  fp^^ 
galore,  two  miles  from  a  post-office  and  one  mile 
from  a  beach,  for  sale  for  two  hundied  dollui 
cash.     Or,  another  farm  of  sixty  actee,  vith  a 
one-story  house,  wooded  with  beech 
pine,  hemlock,  and  ash  trees,  and 
all  for  eight  hundred  dollars,  with 
dred  dollars  cash  down." 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  Century  is  a  foreign-travel  uumbery  and 
many  pleasant  articles  are  devoted  to  sketching 
the  picturesque,  qnaint.  or  beautiful  corners  of  the 
world  that  their  authors  have  visited.  Anna  L.  Merritt 
begins  with  *^  A  Hamlet  in  Old  Hampshire/'  illustrating 
her  work  with  a  number  of  engaging  bits  of  scenery 
and  character-study  from  her  own  pencil.  Other  arti- 
cles that  support  the  special  purpose  of  this  issue  are 
Stoddard  Dewey's  ''Along  the  Paris  Quais,"  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  de  Forest's  "A  Little  Known  Country  of  Asia," 
Marion  M.  Pope's  "The  Deserted  Capital  of  Rajputana," 
V.  C.  Scott  O'Connor's  "The  Defiles  of  the  Irrawaddy," 
A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr.'s,  "  A  Recovered  City  of  Alex- 
ander the  Greats"  and  Fanny  C.  Hays'  "A  Missionary 
Journey  in  China." 

THE  FRENCH  PRESIDENT. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  gives  a  character-sketch  of 
President  Loubet  of  the  French  republic.  President 
Lou  bet  is  sixty-tliree  years  old,  and  has  lived  a  natural, 
we]l-regulated,  and  peaceful  life.  He  has  been  munici- 
pal councilor  and  mayor  of  his  village,  councilor  for  the 
township,  attorney-general,  then  assistant  minister, 
minister,  and  finally  Senator,  president  of  the  Senate, 
and  president  of  the  republic.  He  has  thus  passed 
through  about  all  the  grades  of  public  offices  the  French 
people  can  bestow. 

"  President  Loubet  is  a  literary  man.  He  has  read 
enormously,  and  because  of  his  habit  of  early  rising, 
quite  common  among  country  people,  even  at  the  ifily- 
s6es  Palace  he  finds  time  to  read ;  and  not  only  read 
newspapers,  but  the  reviews  and  books.  He  reads 
quickly,  seizes  well  the  gist  of  a  writing,  criticises 
fairly,  and  in  consequence  gets  much  profit  from  his 
reading.  Besides  that,  he  is  assisted  by  a  fine  memory, 
which  not  only  recalls  to  him  what  he  has  read,  bat  also 
every  scene  through  which  he  has  passed.  In  that  way 
he  has  accumulated  a  vast  experience  relating  to  men 
and  things.  Only  in  one  point  would  this  experience 
be  likely  to  prove  weak.  He  has  traveled  little,  or 
rather,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  has  not  traveled  at  all; 
and  in  order  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  a  country 
like  France,  which,  owing  to  its  importance  as  a  colo- 
nial power,  it-s  past  history,  and  its  geographical  posi- 
tion on  the  globe,  is  obliged  to  have  a  very  active  foreign 
policy,  this  lack  of  acquaintance  with  other  lands  is  a 
serious  inconvenience.  Luckily,  the  President  has  a 
quality  which  is  precious  beyond  others,  and  one  that 
permits  him  to  overcome  this  very  inconvenience.  He 
understands  admirably  how  to  listen." 


With  the  exception  of  further  chapters  of  Dr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  short  history  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson's  essay  on  "  Hallucinations," 
and  a  description  of  the  "Wild  Mountain  Tribes  of 
Borneo,"  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller,  the  balance  of  the  maga- 
zine is  given  up  wholly  to  short  stories  and  a  fifth  part 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  novel,  "The  Right  of  Way." 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  .May  Ilarper'Sy  J.  J.  Benjamin-Constant,  writ- 
ing under  the  title,  "  My  Portraits,"  gives  brief  ac- 
counts of  his  most  celebrated  achievements  in  portrai- 
ture, and  there  are  a  half-dozen  exceptionally  beantiful 
reproductions  of  these.  The  painter  says  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  well-known  portrait  of  M.  de  Blowitz 
is  one  of  the  best  that  he  has  produced.  The  frontis- 
piece of  the  magazine  is  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria 
seated  on  her  throne,  an  exceptionally  noble  figure  and 
a  satisfactory  picture  in  the  ensemble. 


SCRIBNER  S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  Scribner^s,  Mr.  Thomas F.  Millard  gives 
an  exceedingly  dramatic  sketch  of  Gren.  Christian 
De  Wet,  whom  he  has  accompanied  in  his  campaigns. 
An  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Millard's  article  is  his  com- 
parison of  De  Wet's  free  and  hostile  tactics  with  the 
fatal  mistakes  of  Cronje  after  the  battle  of  Maagersfon- 
tein.  Mr.  Millard  speaks  of  Cronje's  "  invincible  con- 
ceit," as  he  sat  at  the  ^Modder  River  bridge,  confident 
that  the  British  would  not  leave  the  railroad.  Even 
when  General  Frenches  dash  across  the  Free  State  bor- 
der began,  Cronje  refused  to  credit  the  information 
brought  by  his  own  scouts.  De  Wet  learned  of  the  move- 
ment of  French's  column,  and  told  Cronje  of  it,  al- 
though it  was  his  superior's  business  to  protect  Kim- 
berley.  Even  after  Cronje  and  his  command  were 
penned  up,  De  Wet  would  have  succored  him,  thinks 
Mr.  Millard,  if  Cronje  had  not  refused  to  believe  that 
he  was  in  any  real  danger.  De  Wet,  with  his  handful 
of  men,  opened  a  way  for  the  Boer  army  and  kept  it 
open  for  a  whole  day.  During  this  day  several  helio- 
g^ph  messages  passed  between  Cronje  and  De  Wet. 
De  Wet  urged  his  superior  to  abandon  the  artillery  and 
laagers  and  join  him  with  all  his  men,  but  Cronje  insist- 
ed that  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  position,  or  break  his 
way  out  whenever  he  wanted  to.  The  next  day  French's 
cavalry,  coming  out  of  Kimberley,  appeared  directly  in 
De  Wet's  rear  and  forced  him  to  move  or  be  cut  off 
from  Bloemfontein.  Thus  was  the  grip  finally  closed, 
and  it  was  never  reopened,  except  for  Cronje  and  the 
remnant  of  his  army  to  march  out  prisoners  of  war. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOB  THE  SALOON. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Stevenson  contributes  an  essay  on  the 
attractive  subject  of  "  Saloons."  He  examines  into  the 
various  subdivisions  of  this  large  family,  and  criticises 
the  attempts  of  the  philanthropical  agencies  to  provide 
substitutes  for  the  places  where  men  get  drunk.  He 
thinks  these  substitutes  always  strike  one  great  ob- 
stacle :  they  provide  all  sorts  of  creature  comforts  and 
attractions,  but  they  do  not  provide  beer  for  the  man 
who  insists  on  having  beer,  and  he  thinks  it  an  open 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  him 
beer.  He  asks  if  the  thousand  and  one  societies  that 
labor  to  create  a  demand  for  better  housing,  cooking, 
sanitary  precautions,  mental,  moral,  and  physical  ad- 
vancement, might  not  well  do  a  little  in  the  way  of 
creating  a  demand  for  sensible  and  moderate  drinking- 
places.         

THE  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINEERS. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  completes  his  study  of  '*  The  South- 
ern MountaiDeer,"  and  more  particularly  of  the  Ken- 
tucky mountaineers  on  the  three  forks  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  the  tributaries  of  the  Big  Sandy.  He  says 
tliat  with  all  thalr  ignoranoe,  shiftlessnMi,  and  fright 
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ful  disregard  of  human  life,  the  Southern  mountaineers 
are  proud,  sensitive,  hospitable,  kindly,  obliging  in  an 
unreckoning  way  that  is  almost  pathetic,  honest,  and 
loyal.  He  says,  too,  that  they  are  naturally  eager  to 
learn,  and  easy  to  uplift.  *'  Americans  to  the  core,  they 
make  the  Southern  mountains  a  storehouse  of  patriot- 
ism. In  themselves  they  are  an  important  offset  to  the 
illiterate  outcasts  whom  we  have  welcomed  to  our 
shores,  and  they  surely  deserve  as  much  consideration 
from  the  nation  as  the  negroes,  for  whom  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  so  much,  or  as  the  heathen,  to  whom  we 
give  millions." 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  May  McClure's  we  have  selected  Mr.  Rol- 
lin  L.  Hartt's  article  on  '*The  New  Niagara"  to 
quote  from  in  the  ''Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  number  opens  with  a  new  installment  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Hope's  "Dolly  Dialogues,"  very  ornamentally 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Hulbert  has  a  pleasant  e^say  on  "  The  Deer,"  in 
which  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  life-history  of  the 
common  Virginia  deer,  with  the  aid  of  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Heming.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps- 
Ward  contributes  a  drama,  "Within  the  Gates  ;"  there 
is  a  story  by  Jack  London,  "The  God  of  His  Fathers," 
with  plenty  of  the  swing  of  the  great  West  in  it ;  Clara 
Morris  writes  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean ;  another 
chapter  of  "Kim,"  Rudyard  Kipling's  latest  novel,  is 
printed,  and  there  are  short  stories  by  Greorge  M.  Martin 
and  BYank  H.  Spearman. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  May  Cosmopolitan  contains  a  sketch  of  Gren. 
Christian  De  Wet  by  Allen  Sangree,  which  is  quot- 
ed from  among  the  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month.'' 
An  attractively  illustrated  article  by  Walden  Fawcett 
describes  the  "  Envoys  at  Washington."  Mr.  Fawcett 
says  the  assemblages  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  WAsh- 
ington  present  "the  nearest  approach  to  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  a  royal  court,  with  its  attendant  emblems 
of  heraldry  and  insignia  of  rank,  its  gorgeous,  stately 
ceremonials,  and  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  raiment 
of  its  devotees,  that  the  American  continent  has  known 
since  the  days  of  Montezuma."  Mr.  Charles  S.  Gleed 
writes  on  "The  Steel  Trust  and  Its  Makers."  Mr. 
Gleed  thinks  the  steel  trust  has  a  great  future  before 
it.  The  steel  work  to  be  done  in  China,  Russia,  Mexico, 
South  Africa,  and  South  America  is  so  vast  in  amount 
as  almost  to  dwarf  the  capacity  of  even  this  new  com- 
pany. It  seems  destined  to  be  as  prosperous  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Its  financial  backing  is  the 
backing  of  the  world's  greatest  financiers.  If  this 
indeed  be  the  situation,  it  will  mean  steady  work  for 
employees,  steady  dividends  for  the  owners,  steady 
markets  for  the  people,  steady  prosperity  for  the  whole 
country.'* 

THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  May  Boohman  says  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
story  that  Mr.  Kipling's  wife  took  the  manu- 
script of  "The  Recessional"  out  of  the  waste-basket 
and  senjiit  to  the  Times  after  Mr.  Kipling  had  decided 
the  wo<€  was  naught.  The  correct  version  is  said  to 
be  that  Mr.  Kipling  wrote  the  verses  and  was  not  sure 
that  they  were  worth  publishing.    His  near  relatives 


persuaded  him,  however,  to  send  them  to  the  TimeSy 
and  they  were  printed  without  payment  to  the  author. 
Another  note  deals  with  Mr.  Kipling's  early  business 
negotiations.  The  author  of  "Mulvaney"  wanted  to 
go  shooting,  and  he  sent  his  "Departmental  Ditties" 
to  Mr.  Spink,  of  a  well-known  Calcutta  firm  of  pub- 
lishers, saying  that  he  wanted  500  rupees  for  this  vaca- 
tion, and  offering  tlie  manuscript  in  exchange.  "The 
bargain  was  made,  and  afterward  in  London  Mr.  Kip- 
ling offered  Mr.  Spink  as  many  more  poetical  pieces  as 
he  chose  to  select  from  a  collection  sent  by  him  at  £5 
each.  Altogether,  eight  editions  were  published  by  the 
Calcutta  firm,  and  then  Mr.  Kipling  negotiated  to  buy 
back  the  copyright,  which  he  did  for  £2,000." 

BRET  HARTE'S  CALIFORNIA. 

The  most  considerable  article  in  this  number  of  the 
Bookman  is  a  profusely  illustrated  account  of  "Bret 
Harte's  Country,"  by  Will  M.  Clemens.  Mr.  Clemens 
says  that  the  California  of  to-day  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  California  of  Bret  Harte.  In  1845  there 
were  not  over  500  Americans  in  California.  Four  years 
after  the  gold  rush  in  1849,  the  population  of  California 
was  about  800,000.  It  was  in  this  exciting  transition 
stage  that  the  material  for  Bret  Harte's  best  work  was 
developed.  Mr.  Clemens  considers  that  Bret  Harte's 
fame  would  be  secure  if  he  had  never  written  anything 
but  the  brief  sketches  entitled  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp"  and  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat." 

MISS  YONGE'S  WORK  AS  AN  AUTHOB. 

Mary  K.  Seeger  gives  a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  late 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  prolific 
author's  life  was  spent  in  the  little  village  of  Otter- 
bourne,  near  Winchester,  England.  In  this  quiet  en- 
vironment Miss  Yonge  wrote  about  120  books.  The 
routine  of  authorship  was  varied  by  daily  teaching  in 
the  village  school  and  visiting  among  the  poor  and  sick 
of  the  neighborhood.  This  biographer  suspect43  that  the 
indifference  of  the  modern  reader  to  Miss  Yonge's  sim* 
pie,  sweet,  and  dignified  characters  is  not  altogether  to 
the  credit  of  the  modern  reader. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

SENATOR  PLATT,  of  Connecticut,  author  of  the 
now  famous  Piatt  Cuban  Amendment,  explains 
and  defends  the  measure  which  bears  his  name  in  the 
May  World's  Work  in  an  article  from  which  we  have 
quoted  in  another  department. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Whelpley  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  President 
Diaz,  of  Mexico,  and  his  manner  of  governing  his  coun- 
try. He  thinks  that  a  large  part  of  Diaz's  success  as  a 
ruler  of  blood-and-iron  methods  is  due  to  his  immense 
capacity  for  work.  He  rises  at  6  and  immediately  goes 
to  work,  and  finishes  up  the  business  on  hand  before 
taking  any  recreation.  Every  day  he  surveys  his  great 
country  as  a  careful  farmer  would  survey  his  estate. 
With  the  day's  work  disposed  of,  the  President  goes 
horseback-riding  or  driving,  and  two  or  three  times  a 
year  goes  into  the  mountains  to  hunt  big  game.  It 
is  a  matter  of  everyday  discussion  as  to  what  would 
become  of  Mexico  if  Diaz  died.  Die  he  mast»  and  Mr. 
Whelpley  takes  stock  of  the  probable  snocessora.  Ht 
says  two  men  now  occupy  the  public  eye :  QenL 
Reyes,  Minister  of  War,  and  Jos6  Yves  Ldmaiitoiii^ 
isterof  Finance.  Limantour  Mr.  Whelj^i^f 
the  logical  choice ;  but  while  inteUsotiiaUj 
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ing,  he  is  deficient  in  personal  magnetism,  is  lacking  in 
military  instinct,  and  is  snspected  by  some  of  showing 
French  sympathies.  The  popular  fancy  favors  Greneral 
Reyes,  President  Diaz's  soldier  prot^t^  the  hero  of  the 
student  colony  of  the  capital,  an  impetuous,  fiery,  po- 
etic, and  sentimental  figure. 

FOR  SAVING  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

In  an  article  entitled  **  New  Nerves  for  the  Steam- 
ship,'' Mr.  Henry  H.  Lewis  describes  some  of  the  recent 
inventions  for  preventing  disasters  at  sea,  and  some  of 
the  devices  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
heirs  of  Anthony  Pollock,  lost  on  the  Bourgogrie.  The 
most  important  of  the  new  devices  for  preventing  ma- 
rine disaster  are  the  automatic  w^|imings  of  approaching 
ships,  rocks,  and  ice,  and  wireless  telegraphy  on  dan- 
gerous coasts.  Among  the  curious  ideas  presented  in 
the  Pollock  prize  -  contest  was  an  invention  by  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  United  States  Navy  Philip  Hichbom. 
It  was  a  life-buoy  capable  of  supporting  two  human  be- 
ings, which  is  already  in  use  on  United  States  war  ves- 
sels. In  shape  it  is  annular,  flat  on  top.  Hanging  down 
on  two  sides  of  it  are  iron  tubes,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
each  is  a  metal  receptacle.  This  receptacle  is  so  con- 
structed that  when  the  buoy  is  thrown  overboard  water 
leaks  into  it  and  conies  in  contact  with  a  powder  (calcic 
phosphide),  igniting  it  and  producing  a  bright  fiame, 
which  streams  out  of  the  iron  tubes  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  water,  and  is  visible  for  miles.  The  fiame 
will  keep  alight  for  an  hour. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  in  this  number  are  **The  Public  Libra- 
ry and  the  Public  School,"  by  George  lies,  and  a  sketch 
of  James  J.  Hill,  by  Mary  C.  Blossom  ;  a  description  of 
the  industrial  utilization  of  the  water-power  of  Lake 
Superior,  by  D wight  E.  Woodbridge;  **  Sharing  Pros- 
perity,'* a  discussion  of  successful  and  unsnccessfnl 
profit-sharing  plans,  by  R.  E.  Phillips;  "The  Politi- 
cal Status  of  Europe— Austria-Hungary,"  by  Sydney 
Brooks,  and  "  The  Author  and  the  Publisher  at  Peace," 
by  Mary  B.  Mullett. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IX  the  May  Ladles^  Honie  Journal^  Mr.  Bok  gives 
some  suggestions  concerning  the  proper  way  for 
a  family  to  spend  the  summer,  which  we  have  quoted 
from  in  another  department. 

There  is  an  interesting  note  on  the  wonderful  photo- 
j^raphic  work  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kttsebier,  with  some 
beautiful  examples  of  the  really  artistic  products  of 
this  mistress  of  the  camera.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
alxMit  "art  photography;"  Mrs.  K&sebier  is  really 
making  the  phrase  mean  something. 

Mr.  William  K.  Cram  has  a  pleasant  account  of  his 
exi>enment  in  honey-farming,  under  the  title  "  My  First 
Colony  of  Bees.''  Mr.  George  W.  Symonds  tells  about 
the  courtship  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  how  hecondncted 
the  negotiations  through  his  sweetheart's  mother.  Mr. 
Symonds  says  that  Calhoun  never  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
j\(n\cM  until  every  detail  of  the  marriage  had  been 
arranged. 

Dr.  R.  Osgood  Mason,  a  writer  in  the  bigger  fields  of 
psychology,  gives  "Sonie  Remarkable  Cases  of  Double 
Personality,"  and  William  Perrine,  in  his  stories  of 
l»eautiful  women,  chronicles  *'The  Brilliant  Social 
Keign  of  Harriet  Lane." 


THE  ATLANnC  MONTHLY. 

THE  literary  event  of  the  month  of  May  with  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
novel  by  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  who  comes  before  the 
public  fresh  from  the  tremendous  success  of  ^*  To  Have 
and  To  Hold."  The  new  story  is  called  "Audrey." 
These  opening  chapters  are  strikingly  similar  in  style 
and  in  scenic  environment  to  the  story  of  Captain 
Percy.  Indeed,  the  time  of  Audrey,  to  be  sure,  is  many 
years  after  the  events  chronicled  in  "To  Have  and  To 
Hold,"  about  the  year  1T27,  in  the  reign  of  George  HI., 
but  the  Virginian  life  has  not  changed,  nor  have  the 
Pamunkey  Indians  been  destroyed. 

ABiERICAN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Mr.  Hugo  MUnsterberg  contributes  an  essay  of  con* 
siderable  length  on  "  Productive  Scholarship  in  Amer- 
ica." He  finds  that  "American  scholarship  as  a  whole 
is  so  far  weak  and  not  to  be  compared  with  America's 
achievements  in  technique  and  industry,  in  commerce 
and  public  education ;  inferior  even  to  its  poetry  and 
architecture.  But  it  is  merely  because  the  institutions 
are  undeveloped ;  the  best  musicians  cannot  play  a  sym- 
phony on  a  fiddle  and  a  drum.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  they  have  done  in  the  last  twenty  years  against 
and  in  spite  of  the  public  spirit ;  how  much,  after  all, 
has  been  produced  while  everything  was  crushing  the 
zeal  for  production.  This  fact  that  America  has  done 
something,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
strongly  inspires  the  hope  that  it  will  do  great  things 
when  once  the  circumstances  shall  be  as  favorable  as 
they  are  in  Germany— that  is,  when  the  university  work 
is  by  its  aims  cleanly  separated  from  the  work  of  the 
lower  college  classes,  when  the  calls  to  university  chairs 
are  made  first  of  all  with  reference  to  scholarly  produo- 
tion,  when  the  young  scholar  has  a  chance  to  remain  as 
decent  from  the  beginning  in  advanced  university  worJc, 
and  when  the  social  side  of  the  profession  is  so  devel- 
oped that  it  attracts  the  best  men  of  the  country." 

"THK  KU  KLUX  KLAN." 

Mr.  William  G.  Brown  writes  on  "The  Ku  Klux 
Movement,"  tracing  that  extraordinary  institution  from 
its  beginnings  imtil  its  practical  end,  about  1872.  Mr. 
Brown  says  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  no  "  move- 
ment" at  all,  but  a  mere  scheme  for  having  fun,  more 
like  a  college  secret  society  than  anything  else.  It 
started  in  Pulaski,  Tenn.  The  members  were  young 
men  of  good  standing,  who  got  their  fun  chiefly  out  of 
the  initiation  of  new  members.  The  oath  amounted  to 
little  but  a  promise  of  absolute  secrecy.  The  notoriety 
of  this  society  very  soon  brought  the  youth  of  neigh- 
boring communities  to  organize  "dens"  of  their  own. 
Then  the  white  men  of  Tennessee  and  the  neighboring 
States  began  to  realize  the  power  of  secrecy  over  the 
credulous  negroes,  and  the  movement  began  its  famous 
and  violent  fight  against  carpet-bag  rule. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

APPRECIATING  the  present  revival  of  interest  in 
the  teachings  of  Count  Tolstoy,  the  editor  of  the 
North  American  secured  for  his  April  number  an 
article  by  the  sage  on  "The  Root  of  the  Evil "— 4.e.,  not 
merely  the  love  of  money,  but  the  falsity  of  the  doctrines 
taught  under  the  name  of  Christianity ;  for  Tolstoy 
holds  that  the  foundation  of  militarism,  under  which 
the  world  groans  to-day,  is  laid  in  these  t«««>it«gg, 
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Christianity  in  its  primitive  form  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  pagan  rulership.  When  once  the  pagan  rulers 
understood  this,  according  to  Tolstoy,  they  did  for 
Christianity  what  physicians  do  to  counteract  epidem- 
ics :  they  prepared  **  a  culture  of  harmless  Christianity, 
and  when  once  it  has  been  inoculated,  true  Christianity 
is  no  longer  dangerous."  Military  service  is  performed 
in  conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  this  paganized  Chris- 
tianity. "Abolish  the  false  doctrine,"  says  Tolstoy, 
"and  there  will  be  no  more  armies ;  and  if  there  are  no 
armies,  the  violence,  oppression,  and  deprivation  to 
which  nations  are  subjected  will  disappear  of  them- 
selves." 

TOLSTOY'S  PHILOSOPHIC  SYSTEM. 

In  a  review  of  Tolstoy's  latest  work,  "  Resurrection," 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Garnett  attempt  an  estimate  of 
the  philosopher  as  a  representative  man.  On  the  side 
of  its  propaganda  of  moral  asceticism,  these  writers 
sum  up  Tolstoy's  philosophy  as  "  a  reversion  tolprimi- 
tive  Christianity  ; "  but,  on  the  side  of  its  destructive 
criticism  of  state  morality,  they  regard  it  as  "an  eman- 
cipating intellectual  movement."  "Tolstoy  is  like  a 
giant  striding  two  worlds ;  he  brings  together  the 
upper-class  world,  with  its  routine  of  official  work,  its 
ineffectual  fatherliness  and  dilettanteism,  and  the 
peasant  world,  with  its  primitive  faith,  its  bitter  sor- 
rows, it  naive  credulity." 

MARK  TWAIN  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

In  his  article  addressed  "To  the  Person  Sitting  in 
Darkness,"  published  in  the  North  American  for  Feb- 
ruary, Mark  Twain  made  some  characteristic  comments 
on  the  recent  conduct  of  missionaries  in  China.  These 
comments  were  chiefly  based  on  a  dispatch  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Sun  on  December  24  last,  stat- 
ing that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anient,  a  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  had  collected  indemnities  for  murders  and 
destruction  of  property  by  the  Boxers,  and  in  addition 
had  assessed  fines  amounting  to  thirteen  times  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity.  It  subsequently  appeared 
that  "  thirteen  "  was  an  error  in  cable  transmission.  It 
should  have  read  "one-third."  Mr.  Clemens,  of  course, 
accepts  this  cable  correction,  but  in  the  April  number 
of  the  North  American  he  sets  forth  his  reasons  for 
maintaining  that  missionaries  are  wholly  unjustified  in 
demanding  or  collecting  any  additional  .sum  whatever. 
He  blames  the  board  officers  at  the  home  office  rather 
than  the  men  in  the  field.  It  is  claimed,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Ament,  that  he  was  simply  acting  in  accordance 
with  a  well-established  Chinese  custom,  which  places 
the  responsibility  for  damages  resulting  from  such  dis- 
orders as  the  Boxer  outbreak  on  the  "head  men"  of 
villages  and  requires  them  to  pay  money  indemnity. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  CORNS. 

The  fact  that  the  dignified  pages  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can are  opened  to  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme  as 
com«— albeit  disguised  under  the  title,  "A  Curious 
Human  Document" — is  a  matter  of  no  small  conse- 
quence in  the  development  of  periodical  literature.  It 
is  a  subject  of  immediate  and  personal  interest  to  most 
of  us,  but  somehow  we  never  expected  to  see  it  treated 
in  the  North  American  Renlew.  Dr.  liouis  Robinson's 
article  in  the  April  number  brings  out  the  significance 
of  the  corn  as  a  meteorological  apparatus.  When  corns 
'  shoot "  on  the  approach  of  damp  weather,  we  owe  the 
sharp,  throbbing  pain  partly  to  a  sudden  increase  of 
activity  in  the  vascular  and   sensitive  papilUTj  and 


partly  to  a  rapid  growth  of  the  cuticle  which  already 
presses  upon  them. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

We  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Senator  Bever- 
idge's  article  on  "Cuba  and  Congn*e88"  in  our  depart- 
ment of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Castle,  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
states  objections  to  the  establishment  of  postal  savings- 
banks  and  of  a  postal  telegraph.  Other  topics  treated 
in  this  number  are  "  The  Victorian  Era  of  British  Ex- 
pansion," by  Alley ne  Ireland  ;  "  Two  Years  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy  Law,"  by  W.  H.  Hotchkiss;  "The 
Submarine  Boat,"  by  Rear-Admiral  George  W.  Mel- 
ville ;  "Babism,"  by  Prof.  E.  Denison  Ross ;  and  "Pro- 
fessor Barrett  Wendell's  Notions  of  American  Litera- 
ture," by  W.  D.  Howells. 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  April  Forum  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr. 
Aldace  F.  Walker,  of  the  Santa  F6  Railroad  sys- 
tem, reviewing  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  Mr.  Walker  finds  that  the  report 
on  all  engineering  questions  shows  careful  Investigation 
and  is  authoritative  and  convincing  in  its  conclusions ; 
but  to  the  estimates  of  traffic  made  by  the  commission 
Mr.  Walker  takes  exception,  holding  that  the  question 
is  one  for  traffic  experts  to  decide,  and  that  without  the 
details  the  estimates  offered  by  the  commission  are  of 
no  value. 

RADICALISM  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

"  The  Radical  Movement  in  the  Democratic  Party  "is 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  the  Hon.  William  C.  Mains, 
who  cites  the  language  used  in  many  Democratic  State 
platforms  (though  not  in  the  national  platform)  to  ex- 
press the  party's  sympathy  with  minor  parties  having 
distinctively  socialistic  tendencies.  The  fact  that  po- 
litical socialism  is  gaining  ground  in  other  countries 
leads  to  the  inference  that  under  a  two-party  system 
like  ours  the  movement  will  sooner  or  later  be  rec<)g- 
nized  and  fostered  by  one  party,  while  the  other  party 
will  become  increasingly  conservative  in  tone.  Mr. 
Mains  hails  the  division  of  parties  on  this  issue  as  an 
indication  of  progress. 

THREE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  IN  THE  YEAR  2000? 

Reasoning  from  present  conditions  in  more  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
densely  populated  parts  of  our  own  country,  Mr.  O.  P. 
Austin,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  United  i:  tates  will  be  easily  able  to  sustaiD 
a  population  of  COU,G0O,O0O.  Taking  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  European  countries  per  square  mile,  we  find 
that  an  equivalent  density  in  the  United  States  (exclu- 
sive of  Alaska  and  all  the  island  possessions)  would 
represent  from  270,000,000  to  1,776,060,000  people.  If  the 
present  density  of  Rhode  Island's  population  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  calculation,  the  whole  country  should  be 
able  to  sustain  a  population  of  1,173,150,000.  Giyingdne 
consideration  to  these  figures,  Mr.  Austin's  estimate  of 
300,000,000  for  the  year  2000  does  not  seem  at  all  eztraTft- 
gant. 

OUR  INLAND  WATERWAYS. 

In  an  article  on  "Our  Neglected  and  ProepeoHvB  In- 
land Waterways,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Votd,  tht 
intere^sting  fact  is  brought  out  that  on  our  Ul^QQO 
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of  navigable  rivers  we  carry  more  prodace  than  does  all 
Continental  Europe  on  her  80,000  miles  of  costly  water- 
ways. Only  the  States  of  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  Utah  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  are  without 
navigable  streams. 

PROHIBITION  IN  KANSAS. 

The  present  status  of  prohibition  in  Kansas  is  set 
forth  by  ex-Senator  W.  A.  Peffer,  whose  long  residence 
in  the  State  and  familiarity  with  its  legislation  qualify 
him  to  speak  with  authority.  He  denies  the  statement, 
frequently  made  in  the  E^ast,  that  the  sale  of  liquor  is  in 
any  way  legalized  in  Kansas,  but  admits,  of  course, 
that  the  prohibitory  amendment  is  violated  in  most  of 
the  larger  cities  and  towns  by  the  practice  of  collecting 
stated  sums  of  money  from  the  "joint "-keepers  and 
protecting  them  in  their  illicit  trade.  The  execution  of 
the  law  is  defeated  by  the  politicians  and  the  "  joint  "- 
Keepers  acting  in  collusion. 

"THE  GRANGE"  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

Contrary  to  the  notion,  very  prevalent  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  "Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  better  known 
as  "The  Grange,"  had  lost  influence  as  a  farmers'  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld  advances  many 
reasons  for  his  hope  in  the  continued  progress  and  use- 
fulness of  the  order.  The  great  work  of  "  The  Grange  " 
is  educational.  In  this  line  much  has  been  done  by 
.  way  of  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges. 

DR.  HALE  ON  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

In  this  number,  Dr.  PMward  Everett  Hale  reviews 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Holls'  book  on  "  The  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Ha^ue,"  already  noticed  in  the  REVIEW  OF 
Reviews.  Dr.  Hale  describes  the  book  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise,  regarding  it  as  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  what  was  done  by  the  conference  and  as  to 
what  is  still  possible  of  accomplishment.  Dr.  Hale's 
article  is  itself  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  subject, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  who  do  not  feel  thoroughly 
informed  regarding  the  precise  outcome  of  the  con- 
ference. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burke  writes  on  "The  English  Poor^ 
Law  ;"  Mr.  H.  Remsen  Whitehouse  contributes  "Notes 
on  Italian  Politics  ;"  Prof.  Edward  S.  Meade  discusses 
"  Limitations  of  Monopoly  ; "  Mr.  Josiah  William  Bailey 
presents  "The  Case  for  the  SoiTth;"and  Mr.  Albert 
Schinz  describes  "The  Search  After  Novelty  in  Liter- 
ature." 

THE  ARENA. 

<  i  "T^HE  Passing  of  the  Declaration"  is  the  title  of  a 
1  brilliant  and  audacious  contribution  to  the 
April  Arena  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Leon  C.  Prince,  of 
Dickinson  College.  This  writer's  contention  is  that  our 
national  tendency  is  now  and  always  has  been  toward 
imperialism,  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  conflict  with  this  tendency 
—so  much  the  worse  for  the  Declaration  ! 

Furthermore,  Professor  Prince  attacks  the  validity 
of  that  time-honored  document  as  a  statement  of  politi- 
cal (ioctrine.  It  is  in  the  following  paragraph  that  the 
enormity  of  his  heresy  comes  fully  to  light : 

'*  It  is  fortunate  for  the  immortality  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
that  his  fame  rests  upon  a  more  substantial  basis  than 
the  authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    It 


is  not  true  in  law ;  it  is  not  tme  In  history ;  it  is  not 
true  in  the  possibilities  of  the  human  race.  All  men 
are  not  created  free,  but  subject  to  restraint,  human 
and  natural.  All  men  are  not  created  equal,  but  con- 
ditioned by  differences  of  various  sorts  placed  upon  them 
by  nature  through  the  agencies  of  environment  and 
heredity  and  by  the  distinctions  of  society.  Govern- 
ments do  not  'derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.'  Governments  have  no  just  powers,  in 
the  accurate  and  philosophic  meaning  of  the  term. 
They  have  necessary  powers,  since  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  recognized  authority  is  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  the  social  structure  ;  but  these  flowers  are  asserted 
and  in  no  sense  delegated  by  the  units  of  society.  Nor 
is  there,  outside  the  sovereign  power,  any  such  thing  as 
an  'inalienable  right,'  but  all  rights  inhere  in  the  state, 
whence  they  proceed  and  by  whom  they  may  be  with- 
held or  withdrawn  at  will.  In  discarding  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  then,  we  shall  lose  nothing  of  po- 
litical or  moral  value.  We  shall  merely  drop  a  few 
glittering  phrases  of  French  sophistry  and  exploded 
sham  borrowed  from  the  agitators  and  pamphleteers 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  which  never  have  and 
never  can  become  a  serious  part  of  any  system  of  politi- 
cal truth." 

FARMERS'  TELEPHONES  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

A  pleasing  picture  of  the  amenities  of  rural  life  is 
given  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell.  The  telephone,  for  one 
thing,  is  working  a  revolution  in  social  conditions. 
Thousands  of  farmhouses  in  New  England,  New  York, 
the  middle  West,  and  the  Pacific  States  are  connected 
by  telephone.  "Farm  isolation,  which  has  been  the 
chief  drawback  of  agriculture,  is  abolished.  The  re- 
mote farmhouse  is  brought  within  speaking  distance  of 
a  dozen  neighbors,  and  in  all  probability  a  village  or 
town.  Long-distance  routes  are  easily  formed.  The 
farm-wife  hears  the  cheery  good-morning  of  her  neigh- 
bors and  gives  it  in  return.  Friendly  gossip  and  the 
news  are  transmitted  as  easily  as  over,  the  fences  of  city 
lots.  Telephone  tea-parties  are  said  to  be  in  vogue- 
while  the  women  of  a  circuit  sit  by  their  'phones,  drink 
their  own  tea,  nibble  their  own  cakes,  and  distribute 
the  gossip.  Music  is  as  easily  transmitted  as  conversa- 
tion. Phonographic  concerts  are  a  common  affair.  The 
writer  has  heard  the  fiddle,  the  parlor  organ,  and  the 
piano  at  a  distance  of  a  mile.  A  circuit  generally  con- 
sists of  about  one  dozen  houses ;  but  two  or  more  of 
these  circuits  can  be  connected,  and  altogether  have  a 
long-distance  connection  with  the  general  telephone 
service  of  the  United  States.  In  Ohio,  a  minister  has 
his  whole  parish  wired  to  his  church." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

In  continuation  of  her  series  of  articles  on  *^The 
Criminal  Negro,"  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor  outlines  the 
penal  systems  of  the  Southern  States.  The  freeing  of 
the  slaves  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  lease  system,  which  all  the  States  but 
Florida  have  now  abolished. 

Dr.  R.  Osgood  Mason  writes  on  ''Professor  Fiskeand 
the  New  Thought ; "  Editor  Flower  gives  a  character 
sketch  of  Mr.  Ernest  Howard  Crosby—"  A  Civic  Leader 
of  the  New  Time ; "  Mr.  Crosby's  personal  impressions 
of  Tolstoy  are  embodied  in  a  "  conversation ; "  Mr.  Frank 
Leslie  Wame  gives  an  account  of  New  York  State's 
system  for  the  care  of  the  insane ;  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
F.  Bacon  describes  "Itinerant  Speechmaking  in  the 
Last  Campaign." 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

AN  instructive  article  on  modern  Russia  is  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  J.  Novicow,  of  Odessa,  to  the  Inter- 
national Monthly  for  April.  This  writer  treats  his 
subject  under  the  general  heads  of  "  Race  and  Tempera- 
ment," "General  Psychology,"  ** Sentiment,"  "Intel- 
lect," "  Politics,"  and  "  Present  State."  Under  the  last- 
named  head  the  writer  describes  Russia's  economic 
transformation  from  the  purely  agricultural  stage  into 
the  industrial,  and  the  results  of  the  various  reform 
movements  following  the  Crimean  War.  He  depicts 
Russian  society  of  the  present  day  as  absolutely  devoid 
of  ideals  : 

**  There  is  not  a  single  great  question  about  which  in- 
tellectual war  is  waged.  The  most  sacred  principles 
count  but  skeptics  and  unl^elievers.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  chosen  few  of  Russian  society  (among  whom,  in 
other  times,  such  powerful  currents  of  thought  have 
been  produced)  had  lost  the  faculty  of  feeling  the  beat- 
ing of  their  own  heart.  An  atmosphere  dull  and  gray 
pervades  the  whole.    There  is  absolute  stagnation." 

THE  VALUE  OF  WEST  POINT. 

Colonel  Larned,  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, gives  many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  record, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  graduates  of  that  venerable 
institution,  together  with  a  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
academy  as  at  present  conducted,  an  analysis  of  the 
curriculum  of  studies,  and  a  few  sensible  remarks  on 
the  student  morale.  Colonel  Larned  comments  frankly 
on  the  hazing  question  and  the  Booz  investigation, 
which  he  says  has  not  only  broken  up  a  bad  custom, 
but  has  shown  the  country  that  the  West  Point  students 
tell  the  truth  without  reservation  or  regard  to  conse- 
quences and  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

"A  Tribute  to  Verdi,"  by  Pietro  Mascagni ;  "The 
Law  of  Historical  Intellectual  Development,"  by  J.  S. 
Stuart-Glenn ie ;  ^nd  "The  Science  of  Religion:  Its 
History  and  Method,"  by  F.  B.  Jevons,  complete  the 
number.  

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  principal  article  in  Gunton-8  for  April  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  "Government  Ownership  of  Quasi- 
Public  Corporations"  by  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman.  In 
his  analysis  of  the  subject,  Professor  Seligman  considers: 
(1)  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  widespread  social 
interest  in  the  industry  ;  (2)  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, and  (3)  the  complexity  of  management.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  postal  service  is  a  proper  governmental 
function.  Why  not  also  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
and  the  express  business?  All  the  conditions  seem  to 
favor  the  assumption  by  the  Government  of  all  these 
services.  In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  complexity  of 
management  tend  to  a  decision  against  government 
ownership.  Coming  to  the  so-called  municipal  monopo- 
lies, Professor  Seligman  finds  that  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment is  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  water-supply,  that  in  the  case  of  gas  and 
electric  light  the  arguments  are  less  convincing,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  street  railways  they  are  still  weaker. 

THE  WOMAN-SUFFRAGE  QUESTION  IN  ITS  SCIENTIFIC 

ASPECTS. 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Sedgwick  makes  an  anti-suffrage  argu- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  science.    Her  conclusion 


is  that  if  women  are  eager  to  help  on  the  world's  better- 
ment they  do  not  need  the  suffrage. 

*'The  progress  of  nature  herself  has  brought  us  to 
the  present  condition  of  a  *  physiological  division  of 
labor ; '  we  are  strongest  when  working  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  our  own  being ;  we  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  do  all  the  work  that  our  individual  and  sex 
limitations  permit ;  while  our  best  contribution  to  the 
political  welfare  of  our  country  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  man,  but  the  cooperation  of  our  dissimilar  gifts  with 
his  for  our  mutual  benefit  and  that  of  the  state  of 
which  all  are  members.  'We  are  all  members  of  one 
body,  but  all  the  members  have  not  the  same  oflBce.' " 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Max  Bennett  Thrasher  writes  on  *'The  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference  as  an  Educational  Force  ;"  the  editor 
contributes  forceful  articles  on  "The  Doom  of  the  Dic- 
tator "  and  "  Discreditable  Tariff  Enforcement." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

FROM  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  paper  on  M.  Witte,  the 
Russian  finance  minister,  in  the  April  Contern/po- 
rary,  we  have  quoted  at  some  length  in  our  department 
of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

THE  PROTESTANT  DECLARATION. 

Regarding  the  "Anti-Popery"  declaration  required" 
in  the  British  King's  coronation  oath,  Mr.  J.  Horace 
Round  holds  that  any  proposal  to  do  away  with  it,  or 
even  to  modify  its  terms,  must  be  jealously  watched. 

"As  to  the  wording,  a  firm  stand  should  be  made  for 
the  clause  on  transubstantiation,  which  is  a  mere  asseiv 
tion  of  an  essential  Anglican  belief,  and  which  does  not 
mention  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  view  of  the  position 
taken  up  by  Lord  Halifax  and  others  (as  above),  this 
clause  cannot  be  sacrificed.  The  clause  concerning  'the 
sacrifice  of  the  masse '  is  also,  unfortunately,  vital.  The 
definition  of  this  '  sacrifice  of  the  masse  *  as  that  which 
is  *  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome '  expressly  disposes 
of  the  well-known  quibble  that  *  the  sacrifices  of  masses' 
denounced  in  Article  XXXI.  have  nothing  to  do  with 
*  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass '  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
but  refer  to  some  alleged  errors  repudiated  by  both 
churches.  Those  who  insist,  above  all  others,  on  the 
Church  of  England's  '  continuity '  should  reflect  that  it 
ill  befits  them  to  reject  the  terms  of  a  'declaration' 
which  was  made  *  solemnly  .  .  .  in  the  presence  of  Grod' 
by  every  one  of  its  bishops  for  some  hundred  and  fifty 


years 


»j 


ALAS  I    POOR  JEANNE  U'ARC. 


The  English  of  five  hundred  years  ago  burned  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  as  a  witch,  and  now  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis  gibbets  her  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Her 
offense  in  both  cases  is  the  same.  She  drove  the  ESng- 
lish  out  of  France.  Mr.  Ellis  is  not  a  Jingo,  by  any 
means,  but  he  considers  that  England  lost  enormonsly 
when  Jeanne's  inspiration,  which  he  wickedly  deacribes 
as  liallucination,  terminated  the  possibility  of  a  fosloQ 
of  the  p]nglish  and  French  races.    He  says  : 

"  But  if  France  has  lost  little,  one  cannot  help  seeing 
how  great  a  loss  the  destruction  of  French  and  Britlah 
unity  has  been  to  England,  and,  indirectly,  to  the  whole 
world.  France  alone,  by  furnishing  great  racial  ood- 
tingents  closely  akin  to  each  of  the  separate  ekmaili in 
the  British  Isles,  could  have  truly  unified  them*  If  Ihe 
humanizing  civilization  of  France  had  bean  bsikii  Iv 
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the  energy  of  England,  and  held  in  check  by  our  stolid- 
ity and  love  of  compromise,  there  would  have  been 
molded  for  the  world's  civilization  the  most  effective 
instrument  that  can  be  conceived.  When  the  peasant 
girl  of  Lorraine,  with  her  hallucinations,  galvanized 
into  action  the  nerveless  arm  of  Charles,  she  inflicted  a 
blow  on  the  progress  of  the  modem  world  which,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen,  has  never  been  equaled/' 

THE  AMERICAN  PARALLEL  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A.  M.  S.  Methuen  draws  a  parallel  between  1775 
and  1899.  In  the  American  Revolution,  as  in  the  Boer 
war,  **the  first  mistake  of  British  ministers  was  to  in- 
sist on  the  enforcement  of  a  right  which  was  both  vexa- 
tious and  unfruitful.  Their  second  error  was  to  trust 
to  the  advice  of  ignorant  and  prejudiced  officials.  The 
third  mistake  of  the  ministers  was  to  present  to  the 
Americans  the  alternative  of  starvation  or  rebellion,  of 
imconditional  submission  or  a  war  of  extermination. 
Their  final  folly  was  the  failure  to  recognize  that  they 
had  wholly  misjudged  the  character  and  resources  of 
the  Americans.  They  had  raised  a  problem  which,  de- 
ficient as  they  were  in  imagination  and  common  sense, 
they  were  impotent  to  solve.  They  were  unwilling  to 
face  stublx)rn  facts  and  to  frame  a  more  reasonable  pol- 
icy ;  they  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  continue  a  pol- 
icy of  drifting  impotence  of  which  the  result  was  dis- 
aster." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

**  A  Plea  for  Knowledge"  is  an  address  prepared  for 
the  Midland  Institute  by  the  late  Bishop  Creighton. 
Professor  Ramsay  continues  his  papers  on  the  states- 
manship of  Paul.  Major  Sichel  describes  an  imaginary 
mobilization  of  his  company  when  England  was  raided 
hy  a  foreign  invader,  and  *'  Carabin"  describes  "A  Day 
in  a  Paris  Hospital." 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  devotes  more 
than  forty  pages  to  questions  of  army  reform, 
and  these  articles  are  not  of  immediate  interest  to  read- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

LOUD  CURZOS'S  RULE  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler,  writing  on  "Lord  Curzon  in 
India,"  is  very  appreciative  of  Lord  Curzon*s  action 
on  nearly  every  question  in  which  he  has  intervened. 
Ijord  Curzon's  characteristics  were  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  immediately  undertook  active  reforms,  whereas 
most  of  his  predecessors  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  preliminary  study  of  Indian  conditions.  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  nothing  but  approbation  for  Lord  Curzon's 
frontier  policy,  and  he  points  out  that  there  has  been 
peace  on  the  frontier  for  two  years. 

*'  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  remove  from  the  minds 
of  the  tribesmen  the  suspicion  aroused  by  the  costly 
schemes  for  advanced  fortifications,  trans-frontier  rail- 
ways, and  garrisons  which  had  been  accepted  by  Lord 
Elgin's  government.  First  the  British  and  afterward 
the  native  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Lundi  Kotal ; 
and  the  project  of  a  Khailmr  railway,  at  which  the 
Afridis  were  really  alarmed,  was  abandoned  in  favor  of 
a  modest  extension  of  the  existing  trunk  line  from 
Peshawur  to  Juinrud.  The  garrison  in  Chitral  was  re- 
duced by  one-half,  and  instead  of  building  extensive 
fortifications  at  the  capit-jtl,  concentration  was  effected 
at  Drosh,  at  the  near  or  Indian  end  of  the  line.** 


Bnt  Lord  Canon's  attitude  toward  the  uatlye  popa- 
lation  will  do  him  still  more  honor. 

"Lord  Curzon  has  not  shrunk  from  letting  it  be 
known  what  his  line  is.  He  has  made  it  clear  that,  so 
far  as  rests  with  him,  he  will  insist  upon  even  justice 
between  the  two  races,  and  that  stem  punishment  shall 
be  meted  out  to  the  offender,  whatever  his  color  or  his 
creed.  It  is  well  known  that  but  for  his  attitude  in 
the  Rangun  outrage  case  the  whole  of  that  disgraceful 
affair  would  have  been  hushed  up.  The  viceroy  spoke 
in  language  of  similar  plainness  in  the  government 
resolution  upon  what  was  known  as  the  Chapra  scan- 
dal, where  some  European  officers  had  attacked  and 
grossly  persecuted  a  native." 

THE  GREAT  CHINESE  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Giles  has  a  very  interesting  article  de- 
scribing the  great  Chinese  encyclopedia,  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  sieg^  of  the  Peking  legations. 
The  encyclopedia  contained  nearly  a  million  pages,  and 
no  less  than  866,992,000  characters,  as  against  30,800,000 
words  in  the  "  Ency clops'  lia  Britannica."  The  print- 
ing of  the  cyclopedia  was  never  completed,  owing  to 
the  vast  expense ;  but  though  copies  were  made,  ap- 
parently the  last  has  now  gone  irreparably.  Mr.  Giles 
has  hi  his  possession  a  few  volumes  picked  up  on 
the  spot,  and  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their 
contents. 

ENGLAND'S  AFRICAN  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  writes  on  this  theme,  especially  in 
regard  to  East  Africa.    He  says : 

**  After  the  establishment  of  the  (German  line  eastward 
and  westward  around  Africa,  not  only  will  it  absorb  a 
very  large  proportion  of  British  cargo,  but  also  of  Brit- 
ish passenger  traffic,  owing  to  its  superior  accommoda- 
tion and  comfort.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  British 
steamship  companies  are  to  hold  their  own,  or  rather 
how  they  are  to  assist  in  maintaining  and  promoting 
British  export  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  East, 
South,  and  West  Africa,  and  how  they  are  to  compete 
in  all  other  respects  with  a  line  which  enjoys  a  subsidy 
of  £67,500  a  year  and  a  monopoly  of  the  Grerman  export 
trade,  unless  they  receive  at  least  equal  support  from 
his  majesty's  government.  At  any  rate,  the  system  of 
subsidy  might  be  tried  as  an  experiment  for  fiy&yean." 

THE  KING'S  TEST  DECLARATION. 

In  an  article  under  this  heading.  Sir  G.  S.  Baker 
pleads  for  the  reform  or  abolition  of  the  test  declara* 
tion.    He  says : 

'*  Granted  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of 
this  country,  granted  all  its  natural  and  necessary  con- 
comitants, as  fully  set  out  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  in 
every  other  possible  way,  is  it  not  time  that  the  odious 
declaration,  like  some  musty  coat  armor  preserved  in  a 
museum  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  should  now  be  cleared 
off  the  statute-book,  and  a  new  declaration,  more  digp- 
nifiM  and  more  befitting  the  knowledge  and  progress  of 
the  twentieth  century,  should  be  substituted  in  its 
stead?" 

EDUCATION  AND  MODESTY. 

Mrs.  William  Mahood  writes  on  "The  Modesty  of 
Englishwomen,"  taking  her  start  from  the  questionable 
plays  at  which  large  numbers  of  women  are  nowadays 
present.  She  thinks  that  women's  education  tends  to 
make  them  cheap. 

*'  Those  who  have  the  training  of  boys  wisely  aim  at 
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the  highest  possible  development,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  of  the  human  being;  the  practice  often  falls 
short  of  the  ideal,  but  that  is  the  ideal.  Now,  what  is 
the  aim  in  the  training  of  girls?  To  make  them  as 
perfect  women  as  possible  ;  not  as  perfect  human  beings 
as  possible,  but  as  perfect  women.  The  idea  of  sex  is 
never  lost  sight  of,  a  method  of  education  which  would 
be  positively  dangerous  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  which 
is  only  saved  from  the  full  consequences  of  its  foolish- 
ness by  the  better  moral  nature  and  less  strongly  devel- 
oped animal  passions  of  girls.  But  still  the  girl  grows 
up,  having  learned  to  look  at  everything  from  the 
woman's  standpoint,  not  from  the  larger  standpoint  of 
humanity.  She  never  loses  the  consciousness  of  sex  ;  it 
colors  all  her  ideas ;  and  probably  in  this  fact  lies  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  that  men  are  so  often  utterly 
baffled  when  they  try  to  understand  women." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  B.  Burford  Rawlings  writes  on  **  Doctors  in  Hos- 
pitals." The  object  of  his  article  is  to  protest  against 
the  idea  that  doctors  in  hospitals  really  give  their  time 
for  nothing,  and  he  enumerates  the  profes.sional  advan- 
tages which  the  medical  staffs  of  hospitals  enjoy. 

Miss  Goodrich  Freer  has  a  paper  on  Browning,  the 
musician,  in  which  she  remarks  that  Browning  was  one 
of  the  very  few  men  who  might  have  asked  themselves 
in  early  life,  "  Shall  I  become  a  poet,  an  artist,  or  a 
musician?" 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Rev^iew  for  April  contains  several 
excellent  articles,  one  of  which— *' Will  Germany 
Fail?"  by  "Calchas" — is  noticed  elsewhere  at  some 
length.  Among  other  articles  of  considerable  interest 
may  be  mentioned  the  first  installment  of  a  study  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  is  followed  by  a  paper  written  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  entitled  "The  Czar's  Friend,"  in  which 
he  summarizes  Prince  Ouchtomsky's  opinions  upon  the 
present  and  future  of  England  and  Russia  in  Asia. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  subjects  Mr.  Eraser's  theory  of  the 
Crucifixion  to  a  very  destructive  analysis. 

Mr.  John  Manson,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Problem 
of  French  Monasticism,"  maintains  that  the  Associa- 
tions bill  was  justified.  It  does  not  prevent  new  reli- 
gious associations  from  being  formed ;  it  only  in^sts 
upon  the  subordination  to  the  civil  power,  as  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  France  is  already  subordinate  to  it.  The 
introduction  of  the  bill,  he  thinks,  is  the  opening  of 
what  bids  fair  to  be  a  decisive  struggle  between  the 
civil  and  clerical  power. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "Excubitor"  discourses  at 
some  length  upon  the  methods  of  England's  "Unbusi- 
nesslike Admiralty."  He  admits  that  the  navy  is  the 
finest  fighting-machine  in  existence,  and  that  it  is  effi- 
cient and  cheap  compared  with  the  army  ;  but  there 
are  many  holes  in  the  official  armor  that  could  easily 
be  repaired.  He  thinks  that  if  those  who  hold  the 
levers  of  the  machine  would  only  let  it  have  a  fair 
chance  of  working  at  its  best  and  smoothly,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  mistakes  and  inequalities 
were  mere  excrescences. 

The  literary  articles  include  two  notes  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  upon  Charles  Lamb,  and  Emile  Verhaeren's 
I>aper  upon  French  poetry  of  to-day. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Westminster  Review  for  April,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wolff's  "Polish  Danger  in  Prussia"  is  an  article 
of  much  interest.  It  is  a  very  interesting  survey  of 
Prusso-Polish  relations  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Wolff 
says  that  there  is  much  less  community  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  Prussians  and  Poles  than  between  the  Poles 
and  Russians.  He  describes  the  methods  of  the  Prus- 
sian Colonizing  Commission,  and  how  it  has  failed  in 
face  of  the  strong  Polish  national  movement.  The  Pan- 
Polish  movement  has  l)een  a  great  success.  Mr.  Wolff 
concludes  his  article  as  follows : 

"It  can  occasion  no  wonder  if  Poles  feel  as  if,  in  spite 
of  the  present  hopelessness  of  rebellion,  thanks  to  this 
perverse  policy,  their  star  were  once  more  rising  and 
the  White  Eagle  promised  a  new  lease  of  life." 

VATICAN  versus  QUIRINAL. 

Mr.  G.  Dalla  Vecchia  describes  that  "  Roman  Quar- 
rel." He  is  convinced  tliat  the  Italian  people  are  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  King  in  the  struggle  with  the  Vatican. 
He  gives  the  following  incidents  to  show  how  little  the 
Vatican  order  in  regard  to  the  late  king  was  regarded 
by  the  people : 

"  The  condemnation  of  Queen  Margherita^s  prayer  has 
given  occasion  for  many  strong  demonstrations.  A 
small  dramatic  scene  took  place  in  Tuscany.  The  priest 
forbade  the  congregation  to  recite  the  prayer.  The 
faithful  left  the  church  at  once,  and  reassembled  in  an 
open  field,  where  there  was  a  cross,  and  solemnly  re- 
cited the  forbidden  prayer.  Afterward  they  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  afflicted  Queen,  to  inform  her  of  what  had 
happened.  As  further  proof  of  great  discrepancies  in 
the  Church,  and  of  how  little  the  political  authorities 
of  the  Vatican  represent  the  feeling  of  Italian  Catholics, 
I  have  to  mention  that  three  days  after  the  insane  pub- 
lication in  the  Osservatore  RomanOy  in  hundreds  of 
churches  and  cathedrals  of  Italy  a  solemn  service  took 
place  for  the  late  king,  which  services  were  not  tol- 
erated, but  either  ordered  or  willingly  granted  by  the  • 
ecclesiastical  authorities." 

NEW  HUMANITARIANISM. 

From  an  article  on  "  The  New  Humanitarianism,"  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Stanley,  we  quote  the  following  conclusion: 

"  Overindulgence  in  the  malevolent  affections  is  in- 
deed one  great  source  of  crime.  Banish  vindictiveness 
from  the  world  and  crimes  of  violence  would  at  once  be 
reduced  by  at  least  one-half— the  remainder  being  chiefly 
committed  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  and  a  legislator  who 
encourages  vindictiveness  probably  does  more  harm 
than  any  single  criminal.  He  sows  crime  broadcast  all 
over  the  country." 

Mr.  Mark  Drayton  writes  on  "The  Abolition  of  Capi- 
tal Punishment,"  of  which  he  is  a  fervent  advocate. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  suggestions  as  to  the  ref- 
ormation of  criminals  : 

"  Trades  should  be  more  generally  taught  in  our  JailSy 
in  order  that  prisoners,  when  released  from  confine- 
ment, may  not  be  without  a  means  of  livelihood.  Such 
efforts  might  be  largely  extended,  and  could  not  fail  to 
produce  some  diminution  in  crime.  Premeditated  and 
unpremeditated  offenses  should  have  different  degrees  of 
punishment.  Sir  E.  Du  Cane  says  that  after  six  yean 
the  deterrent  effects  of  penal  servitude  dlmlTf^ft^^  f;^ 
prisoner  having  become  used  to  his  position.  Wemiglit 
have  two  years'  imprisonment  as  the  minlmiim  mw»A 
twenty-five  as  the  maximum  for  all  bat  the 
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nous  crimes.  There  ought,  however,  to  be  less  solitary 
confinement,  for  habits  of  unhealthy  self-brooding 
thrive  in  solitude,  and  gradually  enfeeble  a  man's 
mind." 


COKXHILL. 

THE  April  number  of  Cornhill  is  full  of  readable 
matter,  though  not  offering  much  that  can  be 
cited  here. 

Dr.  Fitchett  tells  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Cawnpur 
with  characteristic  vividness.  He  heavily  blames  Gen. 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  for  abandoning  the  defensible  in- 
closure  of  the  magazine  to  the  rebels  and  taking  up  an 
utterly  exposed  position  in  the  plain.  He  would  fain 
have  the  heroes  of  that  most  valiant  fight  immortal- 
ized in  some  new  Homer's  verse. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fletcher  sketches  the  first  sea  battle  be- 
tween England  and  revolutionary  France,  in  which  the 
British  Nymphe  fought  and  captured  the  French  CU- 
opdtre  on  June  18,  1793,  exactly  twenty-two  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Lady  Broome  entertainingly  recalls  the  visits  paid 
her  by  people  in  difficulties  during  her  colonial  days; 
and  F.  G.  Aflalo  gives  vivid  glimpses  of  the  country 
and  capitals  of  the  new  commonwealth  in  his  Austra- 
lian memories. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

TV>-0  of  the  articles  in  the  National  Review  for 
April  deal  with  questions  of  army  organization 
suggested  by  the  Boer  war.  *' Centurion"  advocates 
the  Swiss  system  of  citizen  soldiery  for  Great  Britain. 
This  writer  shows  how  the  military  organization  proved 
its  inefficiency  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  South 
Africa,  the  situation  being  saved  for  Great  Britain  by 
improvising  on  a  great  scale.  This  was  possible  be- 
cause the  sea  communications  were  secure  and  the  ele- 
ment of  time  was  on  England's  side  in  the  unequal 
contest.  How  widely  the  British  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment missed  the  mark  in  its  calculations  as  to  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Boers  and  their  probable  tactics 
and  strategy  is  fully  demonstrated  in  an  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Oman,  who  concludes  that  England  has  no  fur- 
ther use  for  "experts  who  go  elaborately  and  ingen- 
iously wrong,  with  many  extenuating  circumstances  in 
their  favor." 

THE  ANTI-NATIONALISTS. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  the  author  of  "  Ironclads  in  Ac- 
tion," pays  his  respects  to  *'  The  Anti-National  Party  in 
England."  This  party  seems  to  consist  at  present  of 
tliose  Englishmen  who  oppose  the  prosecution  of  the 
Boer  war.  Mr.  Wilson  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  in 
war  time  the  utterances  of  this  party  in  the  public 
press  should  be  suppressed,  after  due  warning,  and  that 
those  guilty  of  flagrant  anti-nationalism  should  be 
"comfortably  imprisoned"  till  the  end  of  the  war.  If 
this  rule  had  been  enforced  in  England  from  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  Traiisvaiil  hostilities,  a  good  many  pro-Boer 
editors  would  by  this  time  have  "enjoyed"  long  terms 
of  residence  in  Kiivdish  prisons.  Mr.  Wilson  finds  par- 
allels in  the  United  States,— i)articularly  in  the  case  of 
the  "Copperheads"  of  our  Civil  War  period,  and  in  that 
of  the  "anti-imperialists"  who  have  opposed  our  na- 
tional policy  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  true  that  some 
"Copperheads"  were  taken  in  custody  by  President 
Lincoln,  but  we  have  heard  of  no  proposal  to  interfere 


.in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  personal  liber^  of  the 
Boston  anti-imperialists,  unless  the  circulation  of  cer- 
tain pamphlets  in  the  Philippines  be  regarded  as  such 
interference. 

SIR  ALFRED  MILNER. 

A  vigorous  defense  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  adminis- 
tration in  South  Africa  is  offered  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Iwan- 
Miiller.  This  writer  asserts  that  "no  man  ever  la- 
bored more  earnestly  for  peace,  and  no  man  ever  hated 
unnecessary  war  more  passionately,  and  none  was  ever 
more  disposed  to  make  sacrifice  of  considerations  of 
dignity  and  diplomatic  triumphs,  or  even  of  more  sub- 
stantial matters,  so  long  as  he  did  not  jeopardize  the 
safety,  welfare,  and  honor  of  her  majesty  and  her  do- 
minions. 


n 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 


Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  on  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Man ; " 
Commander  Borchgrevink  describes  "  liife  in  the  Ant- 
arctic;" Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson  relates  his  exi>eriences 
"With  the  Peking  Relief  Force;"  and  Mr.  Richard 
Bagot  contributes  a  paper  on  "The  Roman  Catholic 
Cry  for  Tolerance." 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINK 

BLACKWJOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  April  opens  with 
a  marvelous  picturesque  account  of  the  fighting 
at  Spion  Kop,  written  by  an  officer  who  took  part  in  it, 
but  who  does  not  give  his  name. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  anonymous  article  on 
"  Some  Editora  and  Others,"  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  description  of  the  London  Times'  most  famoas 
editor : 

"  Delane  was  marked  out  by  gifts  and  destiny  to  fill 
the  editorial  chair  of  the  first  of  European  journals. 
Probably  he  never  wrote  a  line  for  his  paper,  but  he 
played  on  its  manifold  keys  with  the  touch  of  an  ao- 
complished  operator.  An  unexpected  piece  of  news 
might  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  forthwith  he 
struck  the  note  that  was  to  guide  him  through  future 
developments  with  the  decision  that  seemed  inspiration.* 
His  brother-in-law,  Mowbray  Morris,  used  to  say  that 
had  he  hesitated  he  would  probably  have  been  lost.  At 
the  same  time,  he  steered  a  dexterous  course,  and  was 
careful  not  to  commit  himself  irretrievably.  The  bur- 
den of  the  weighty  charge  had  been  thrown  upon  youth* 
ful  shoulders.  He  was  always  the  intimate  friend  of 
Johu  Blackwood,  for  so  many  years  the  ruling  spirit  of 
this  magazine,  and  of  whom  more  hiereafter.  They  were 
living  together  in  lodgings  between  St.  James'  Square 
and  Pall  Mall,  when  one  afternoon  Delane  burst  in  on 
his  companion  with  the  announcement,  *  By  G — d  I  John, 
what  do  you  think  ?  I  am  editor  of  the  Times,^  Asked 
afterward  whether  he  did  not  tremble  at  the  sudden 
responsibility,  he  said :  *  Not  a  bit  of  it.  What  I  com- 
plain of  in  you  young  fellows  is  that  you  always  shrink 
from  responsibility.' " 

There  is  an  anonymous  article  on  "  Russia's  Aims," 
of  which  the  writer  professes  to  know  everything.  He 
ba.ses  some  of  his  apprehensions  on  a  book  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Jjcbedev,  which  contains  a  plan  for  invading  India. 
The  writer  adds : 

"  It  will  probably  be  somewhat  annoying  to  the  Rus- 
sian military  authorities  to  know  that  these  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  British  India  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  our  Royal 
United  Service  Institution." 

Conaideriiig  that  ICr.  Lebedev's  book  was  published 
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openly  in  Russia  two  years  ago,  it  is  diflBcult  to  see  how 
the  Russian  military  authorities  could  be  frightened  by 
the  divulgence  of  these  terrible  schemes. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  May  has  some  good  arti- 
cles, notably  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis'  on  the  "Distri- 
bution of  British  Ability,"  Captain  Younghusband's 
criticism  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  on  China,  and  Sir  Edmund 
du  Cane  on  "  Civil  Service  and  Reform."  Miss  Gertrude 
L.  Bell  writes  a  long  illustrated  article  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Hauran,  near  Damascus.  Mr.  St  urge  Moore  under- 
takes the  somewhat  unnecessary  task  of  defending  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Earl  Xelson  writes  on  tlie  "Admin- 
istration of  Patriotic  Funds." 

Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland  contributes  a  very  lengthy 
and  important  paper  upon  tlie  native  problem  in  the 
new  British  colonies,  pleading  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  consider  the  way  in  which  England 
should  deal  with  the  natives  in  the  republics  which  she 
pretends  to  have  annexed.  Mr.  Hartland  writes  with  a 
fullness  of  knowledge,  and  his  plea  for  the  intelligent 
study  of  anthropology  is  very  full  of  information  not 
easily  accessible. 


Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  writes  one  of  the  pleasantest 
articles  in  the  RevUw^  taking  as  his  .subject  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Englishman.    He  says  that  President  I^rtt- 
ger  has  taught  the  Englishman  to  realize  the  nature 
and  value  of  his  imperial  inheritance.     He  has  also 
begun  to  appreciate  the  price  that  he  has  to  pay  for  em- 
pire.   Another  fact  which  is  dawning  upon  him  is  that 
he  is  horribly  unpopular  on  the  Continent.     This  as- 
tounded him  immen.sely  and  has  made  him  reflect,  with 
the  result  that  he  is  beginning  to  perceive  that,  although 
he  thought  himself  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  he  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  so  pleasant  as  he  imagined  him- 
self to  be.     He  is  also  discovering  that  he  is  not  quite 
so  clever  a  fellow  as  he  supposed  he  wiis.     The  writer 
thinks  that  the  cultured  class  is  beginning  to  mend 
matters,   l)ut  the   uncultured  class  is  .still  as  stolidly 
convinced  that  it  is  the  creation  as  ever  it  was  ;  and  all 
clas.ses  are  still  convinced  that  their  attitude  and  their 
outlook  on  the  world  are  right  in  the  main.     There  is, 
therefore,    a    self-satisfaction  which  supplies  another 
fagot  to  the  fire  of  England's  unpopularity  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

There  is  a  .somewhat  discursive  meditative  paper  on 
the  "Art  of  Life,"  and  a  leading  article  on  the  debate 
between  Lord  Lan.sdowne  and  Lord  Wolseley,  which  is 
very  strongly  on  the  side  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MOXDES. 

WE  lyive  noticed  elsewhere  the  article  on  air-ships 
in  the  .second  March  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondesy  which  for  the  rest  fully  maintains  its 
high  reputation. 

MOZAMBIQUE  AND  THE  ANGLO-PORTUGUESE  ALLIANCE. 

M.  Ren6  Pinon  di.scusses  the  prospects  of  the  division 
of  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa.  Of  these  colonies* 
naturally  Mozambique  with  its  port  of  Delagoa  Bay  is, 
from  its  proximity  to  Madagascar,  most  interesting  to 
the  French  people.  M.  Pinon  sketches  the  history  of 
the  Portuguese  colonies  down  to  the  recent  Vdiyproehe- 
merit  betw^een  England  and  Portugal,  and  the  passage 
of  British  troops  acro.ss  Portuguese  territory,  followed 
by  the  visit  of  the  British  squadron  to  the  Tagus,  and 
the  significantly  worded  toasts  which  were  then  ex- 
changed. This  rapprochement  M.  Pinon  regards  not 
as  a  love-match,  but  as  a  melancholy  union  of  prudence. 
Portugal  is  keeping  her  colonies  a  little  longer  as  the 
price  of  throwing  to  the  ogre  such  concessions  as  the 
free  usage  of  her  ports  and  her  railroads,  the  open  door, 
and  her  very  benevolent  neutrality.  M.  Pinon  thii^ks 
that  England  is  preparing,  in  view  of  a  possible  conflict 
with  France,  and  to  that  he  attributes  the  recent  visit 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Mediterranean  which  pre- 
ceded the  announcement  of  the  Anglo- Portuguese 
alliance.  In  an  Anglo-French  war  the  support  of  Por- 
tugal would  obviously  be  of  the  greatest  value  ;  .she  has 
the  Balearic  Islands,  where  there  is  a  coaling-station ; 
while  the  road.stead  of  Lisbon  would  be  an  invaluable 
base  from  which  the  English  squadrons  could  command 
the  line  from  Toulon  to  Brest. 

A  FRENCHWOMAN  AT  BANGKOK. 

Mme.  Mas.sieu  describes  vividly  enough  a  visit  which 
she  recently  paid  to  Bangkok.  In  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal situation  in  Siam,  she  says  that  since  the  Convention 


of  1896  the  situation  of  France  is  no  longer  tenable. 
France  is  interdicted  from  all  armed  intervention  in  the 
valley  of  the  Menam  except  in  conjunction  with  the 
English ;  while  the  tyranny  of  the  Siamese  is  unlim- 
ited, they  imprison  and  forcibly  enlist  hundreds  of 
natives  who  have  placed  themselves  under  French  pro- 
tection. The  platonic  protestations  of  France  have 
ended  in  nothing,  and  the  English  obtain  all  the  con- 
cessions and  go  on  amiably  establishing  their  mastery 
over  the  country,  with  the  complicity  of  the  Siamese, 
who  have  adopted  the  policy  of  supporting  by  every 
means  British  interests  in  Siam,  while  at  the  same  time 
weakening  French  interests.  Such  is  the  sketch  which 
Mme.  Ma.ssieu  draws  of  the  position,  which  she  thinks 
will  make  England  sooner  or  later  intervene  by  force 
on  the  plea  of  the  numerous  interests  which  she  pos- 
sesses in  the  country.  The  English,  she  says,  fill  the 
royal  administration  with  men  of  their  own  national- 
ity. She  points  out  that  France  ought  to  take  the 
Anamites,  Cambodians,  and  I^aotians  who  have  placed 
themselves  under  her  protection  and  settle  them  in 
Indo-Chiua,  a  .step  which  would  not  suit  Siam  at  all. 
The  mere  threat  of  this,  she  thinks,  would  bring  Siam 
to  reason.  But  the  principal  reason  for  asserting  French 
influence  at  Bangkok  is,  in  Mme.  Mjissieu's  opinion, 
the  importance  of  the  great  granaries  of  the  Menam 
valley  to  the  French  colony  of  Indo-China. 


NOUYELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Nouvellc  Revue  for  March  may  be  praised 
without  reservation.  It  maintains  its  strong  lit- 
erary tone,  and  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  also  to  the 
stage. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Captain  Gilbert  continues  his  interesting  papers  OD 
the  Boer  war,  taking  us  down  to  last  January.  Ha  Is 
naturally  severe  upon  the  mistakes  of  the  IBngi^i 
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manders,  and  he  notes  that,  though  the  Boers  know 
how  to  inflict  defeat,  yet  they  do  not  know  the  secret  of 
making  the  most  of  a  victory.  Their  defects  of  organ- 
ization and  cohesion  prevented  them  from  making  com- 
bined movements  and  counter-attacks ;  on  the  actual 
field,  their  heavy  convoys  deprived  them  of  much  of  the 
benefit  of  their  mobility,  while  their  laagers  tied  them 
down  to  the  soil.  Captain  Gilbert  estimates  that  there 
are  15,000  Boers  in  Ceylon  and  St.  Helena ;  10,000  have 
been  killed  or  badly  wounded  ;  so  that  there  remain 
10,000  at  the  most  to  mainUiin  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. These  10,000,  he  points  out,  have  no  longer  any 
homes  or  families  ;  their  wives  and  children  have  been 
deported  to  the  coast,  their  farms  burned,  and  they  are 
therefore  the  more  submissive  to  the  iron  discipline 
which  is  now  applied  to  them  by  their  leaders.  On  the 
whole,  he  considers  that  the  position  in  January,  1901, 
was  much  the  same  as  in  January,  1900.  Captain  Gil- 
bert promises  us  later  on  a  special  study  of  the  military 
operations  from  October  last  to  the  month  of  April. 

ANGLO-FKKNCn  RELATIONS. 

M.  Jadot  contributes  to  the  second  March  number  an 
interesting  summary  of  Anglo-French  relations  during 
tiie  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  He  attributes  to 
her  late  majesty  a  large  share  in  the  excellent  relations 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  earlier  part  of  her 
reign.  The  Queen  visited  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  most 
cordial  feeling  existed  between  the  two  courts  ;  even  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages  in  1846  was  settled  by 
the  tact  of  the  Queen,  aided  by  Prince  Albert.  The  rev- 
olution of  1848  followed,  and  the  fugitive  Louis  Philippe 
was  received  at  Claremont.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
trace  the  course  of  events  which  are  well  known.  M. 
Jadot  thinks  that  Anglo-French  relations  perceptibly 
cooled  from  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  War.  From 
1881,  these  relations  have  not  been,  generally  speaking, 
very  friendly,  aFid  this  change  is  naturally  explained  by 
the  colonial  ambitions  of  France,  and  also  by  the 
Franco- Russian  alliance.  A  slight  rapprochement  in 
1894  and  1895  was  followed  by  the  development  of  the 
Chamberlain  policy  and  the  crucial  affair  of  Fa.shoda ; 
this  last  has  never  ceased  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
on  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  Boer 
war  served  as  occasion  for  outburst  of  pent-up  animos- 
ity against  England  ;  though  M.  Jadot  considers  that 
the  sympathy  aroused  in  France  by  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria  has  had  the  effect  of  improving  Anglo-French 
relations, — an  improvement  which  he  earnestly  hopes 
will  continue,  for,  as  he  points  out,  the  colonial  policy 
of  France  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  conflict  with 
England,  tlie  mo'e  so  as  the  bellicose  imperialism  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  regarded  by  him  as  permanent, 
but  as  a  sort  of  measles  from  which  the  English  people 
soon  recover. 

A  CUllNEK  OF  FRANCE  AT  THE  CAPE. 

M.  Carrere  describes  in  a  charming  article  the  French 
consul  at  the  Cape,  M.  Kaffray.  This  gentleman,  who 
knew  I^ord  Kitcliener  in  f^gypt,  was  entreated  to  retain 
his  post  at  tlie  Cape  by  M.  Delca.ss6  when  the  war  broke 
out,  although  he  had  by  that  time  earned  promotion. 


KEVUE  DE  PARIS. 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Revue 
lie  Paris  for  March  is  M.  Salaun's,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  homes  for  workers  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  work.     The  idea  of  a  tranquil  and  dignified  old 


age  is  one  which  powerfully  affects  the  French  imagi- 
nation, and  to  a  less  extent  that  of  other  nations  as  well. 
In  Germany,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  the  worker  receives, 
not  an  old-age  pension,  as  we  should  call  it,  but  an 
allowance  which  represents  in  money  the  ext-ent  to 
which  his  powers  have  been  diminished  by  old  age. 
The  German  system  is  the  beginning  of  a  general 
national  insurance  against  sickness,  old  age,  and  pre- 
mature death.  M.  Salaun  thinks  that  this  would  have 
no  chance  of  succeeding  in  France  ;  most  projects  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  that  country  are  based 
upon  the  idea  of  an  old-age  pension  ;  while  disablement, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  coming  before  the 
normal  time,  is  hardly  considered.  And  yet  the  risk  of 
old  age,  and  the  risk  of  premature  disablement,  are  not 
really  either  the  only  risks,  or  even  the  most  urgent, 
against  which  a  prudent  workman  would  wish  to  be 
guaranteed.  The  greatest  risk  of  all  is  that  of  death — 
the  death  of  the  breadwinner  of  the  family.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  combine  the  old-age  pension  with  the  imme- 
diate system  of  life  insurance.  A  committee  of  the 
French  Chamber  has  proposed  a  plan  which  combines 
with  these  two  features  a  third — namely,  the  power  of 
anticipating,  in  case  of  premature  disablement,  what 
we  should  call  the  old-age  pension  in  proportion  to  the 
payment  already  made.  Of  course,  as  in  all  these  social 
questions,  one  is  immediately  confronted  with  a  long 
series  of  practical  difficulties.  Is  the  plan,  for  instance, 
to  be  compulsory  or  not  ?  The  financial  soundness  of 
the  plan  would  depend  on  its  application  to  large  num- 
bers, and  liow  could  large  numbers  be  guaranteed  except 
by  compulsion  ?  Yet  compulsion  endangers  the  moral 
value  of  thrift,  and  discourages  the  efforts  of  benevolent 
employei*s.  On  the  whole,  French  opinion  inclines  to 
compulsion.  An  ingenious  alternative  has  been  sug- 
gested, according  to  which  everybody  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  adhere  to  the  plan,  unless  they  expressly 
declared  they  did  not. 

INDO-CHINA. 

To  the  first  March  number.  Captain  Bernard  con- 
tinues his  papers  on  Indo-China  with  a  paper  in  which 
he  asks  bluntly  what  aims  France  is  pursuing  in  that 
colony  ?  She  must  choose,  he  says,  between  three  meth- 
ods :  (1)  To  exploit  brutally  the  native  for  the  profit  of 
the  European  ;  (2)  to  protect  the  native  against  all 
abuses,  while  reserving  to  the  white  colonist  the  chief 
part  in  developing  the  colony ;  (3)  to  undertake  reso- 
lutely the  education  of  the  Anamit^s,  and  guide  their 
development.  He  rejects  the  first,  of  course,  while  the 
second  seems  practical,  for  the  natives  would  maintain, 
without  murmuring,  a  large  numljer  of  foreign  offi- 
cials ;  but  on  the  whole  he  prefers  the  third  method, 
and  looks  forward  to  an  Indo-China  transformed  in  half 
a  century  by  European  industry  and  developed  into  a 
young  and  vigorous  nation  under  French  prot-ection. 
He  thinks  that  ultimate  separation  between  colonies 
and  mother  countries  is  inevitable,  but  he  draws  from 
P^ngland*s  policy  toward  Canada  and  Australia  the 
moral  that  the  separation  need  not  be  violent,  or  even 
obvious ;  in  fact,  he  contemplates  a  peaceful  transfor- 
mation into  a  confederation  of  free  states  united  by  iden- 
tity of  interests ;  and  he  deliberately  says  that  the 
Anamite  people  are  worthy  of  this  high  destiny,  but 
the  present  French  administration  in  Anam  is  incom- 
patible with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  native. 
Particularly  he  recommends  irrigation  works  similar 
to  the  magnificent  barrage  now  in  progress  in  Egypt. 
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TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Ten  Months  a  Captive  Among  Filipinos.  By  Albert 
Sonnichsen.  8vo,  pp.  388.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    ^1.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a  quartermaster  on  one  of 
the  United  States  transports  that  carried  troops  to  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  summer  of  1898.  After  tlie  capture  of  Manila 
by  our  forces,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Utah  battery. 
While  engaged  with  a  friend  in  taking  photograplis  inside 
the  Filipino  lines  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  in 
February,  1899.  he  was  captured  and  remained  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents  for  ten  months.  The  present 
volume  is  a  record  of  his  experiences  in  that  captivity,  dur- 
ing which  Mr.  Sounichsen  had  opportunities  for  observing 
the  Filipino  character  such  as  have  fallen  to  few  Americans. 
For  a  time  Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  his  compantonsln  misery 
were  his  fellow-prisoners.  The  journeyings  of  these  prison- 
ers over  the  island  of  Luzon  were  extended  enough  to  give 
them  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  wliile  their 
experiences  with  the  insurgent  Filipinos  put  them  at  once 
in  possession  of  a  great  mass  of  important  facts. 

The  N'th  Fi>ot  in  War.  By  M.  B.  St-ewart.  12mo,  pp. 
175.     New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.    $1. 

Lieutenant  Stewart  had  not  been  long  out  of  West 
Point  when  the  opportunity  came  to  take  a  hand  at  real 
fighting  in  Cuba.  In  this  little  book  he  reviews  the  events  of 
1898  from  the  regular  soldier's  point  of  view— the  orders  from 
Washington  to  his  regiment  to  leave  its  Western  post,  the 
delay  in  Southern  camps,  the  embarkation  at  Tampa  and 
the  monotonous  life  aboard  the  transports,  the  landing  and 
march  to  Siboney,  the  fighting  at  San  Juan  Hill,  the  siege 
and  surrender  of  Santiago,  and,  finally,  the  return  home. 
All  these  matters  are  simply  and  naturally  rehearsed,  as  one 
soldier  might  tell  the  story  to  another.  There  is  no  eflCort  to 
magnify  facts  or  to  manufacture  heroes.  Lieutenant  Stew- 
art's sense  of  humor  saves  him  from  such  folly— and  saves 
his  book  from  dullness. 

A  Sack  of  Shakings.  By  Frank  T.  BuUen.  12mo,  pp. 
389.    New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.50. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  it  is  explained  on  the 
title-page  of  this  book  that  "  shakings  "  are  odds  and  ends  of 
rope  and  canvas  accumulated  during  a  voyage,  and  that  they 
were  formerly  the  perquisites  of  the  chief  mate  of  the  ship. 
In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Bullen  has  been  over-modest  in  his 
choice  of  a  title  for  these  delightful  sketches  of  life  on  board 
ship.  The  author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot"  con- 
tributed these  essays  to  the  Spectator— a.  publication  not 
given  to  printing  literary  "leavings"  of  any  description. 
Nothing  that  Mr.  Bullen  has  written  gives  evidence  of 
greater  vitality  than  some  of  these  portrayals  of  sea  life. 

China :  Travels  and  Investigations  in  the  *'  Middle  King- 
dom." Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Boxer  War. 
By  James  Harrison  Wilson.  Third  edition.  12mo, 
pp.  xxxvii — 129.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.75. 

General  Wilson's  book  on  China  has  been  a  standard 
authority  for  many  years.  It  was  consulted  by  the  Japanese 
before  their  declaration  of  war  in  1894,  and  it  served  as  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  information  for  our  own  War  Depart- 
ment when  it  became  necessary  to  plan  a  military  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Peking  last  summer.  General  Wilson's 
service  as  a  military  representative  of  our  Government,  with 
General  Chaffee,  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1900  enabled  him 
to  write  an  authentic  account  of  the  Boxer  uprising  and  of 


the  resulting  military  operations  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
powers.  This  new  material  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
third  edition  of  General  Wilson's  work,  and  the  entire  vol- 
ume has  been  revised. 

German  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    By  William  Har- 
butt  Dawson.    12!no,  pp.  323.    New  York :    G.   P. 

Putnam's  Sous.    $1.20. 

This  book  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  guide-book  ele- 
ment; neither  does  it  try  to  tell  Anglo-Saxons  how  t«  adapt 
themselves  to  the  German  environment.  It  leaves  the 
Anglo-Saxon  reader  to  find  that  out  for  himself.  He  will 
get  some  helpful  suggestions  along  that  line,  however,  from 
a  perusal  of  its  i)ages.  The  German's  social  life, — his  amuse- 
ments, his  Sunday,  his  schools,  his  home,  his  government, 
his  newspaper,— all  these  and  many  other  Institutions  of  the 
Fatherland  are  described  in  terms  that  are  intelligible  to  the 
English  and  American  reader.  The  writer  has  selected  the 
most  striking  and  distinctive  national  traits  for  character- 
ization.   He  gives  us  modern  Germany  in  epitome. 

The  Complete  Pocket-Guide  to  Europe.  Edited  by  Ed* 
mund  C.  Stedman  and  Thomas  Jj.  Stedman.  24mo, 
pp.  xxvii — 505.  New  York :  William  R.  Jenkins. 
Flexible  leather,  $1.25. 

It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  assert  that  for  the  needs  of 
the  American  traveler  in  Europe  no  other  single- volume 
guide-book  can  take  the  place  of  this.  It  has  won  the  high- 
est praise  for  accuracy,  fullness  of  information,  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  itineraries.  Among  its  external  advan- 
tages are  legibility  of  type,  clearness  of  maps,  flexible  bind- 
ing, and  convenient  size.  If  it  be  possible  to  **  put  up "  a 
better  guide  than  this  in  500  small  pages,  the  feat  has  not  yet 
been  performed. 

SOME  VOLUMES  OF  HISTORY. 

Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War.  Edited  by  Rob- 
ert Underwood  Johnson  and  Clarence  Clough  Buel. 
4  vols.  4to,  pp.  xxiii— 750;  xix— 760 ;  xix--752; 
xix — 835.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.  Cloth, 
$15  ;  half  morocco,  $30. 

The  famous  war  papers  that  for  two  or  three  years 
formed  the  principal  feature  each  month  of  the  Century 
magazine  were  the  splendid  realizations  of  a  timely  and 
brilliant  conception.  The  thing  was  done  at  exactly  the 
right  time.  The  war  was  about  twenty  years  behind  us  and 
the  lines  of  perspective  had  begun  to  form  themselves,  while 
the  calm  historical  spirit  had  begun  also  to  take  the  place 
of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  lingered  for  some  years  after 
the  conflict.  The  time  had  come  when  the  old  ereneraUon 
was  glad  to  have  the  heroic  and  terrible  story  of  the  war 
told  again,  while  a  younger  generation  was  coming  on  that 
had  no  adequate  sour(;es  of  information.  Moreover,  manyof 
the  principal  actors  on  both  sides  were  still  alive  and  had 
reached  the  age  when  memory— as  related  to  the  most  mo- 
mentous period  of  their  lives— was  the  strongest  of  all  their 
mental  faculties.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Buel  of  the  Century 
staff  laid  out  their  project  on  large  lines,  and  it  grew  on  their 
hands  in  the  execution.  They  were  successful  probably  be- 
yond their  anticipations  in  securing  contributions  from  men 
of  the  highest  importance.  Thousands  of  readers  in  eyeiy 
State  and  Territory  followed  with  great  eagerness  the  war 
story  as  it  appeared  from  month  to  month.  Subsequently, 
the  mass  of  material  was  further  amplified  ana  re-edlted 
and  then  issued  in  a  splendid  set  of  volumesasthe  ^^Oortdry 
War  Book,**  so-called.  This  great  work  waa  Mid  Iqr  mUth 
scription  at  a  high  price.   A  new  and  popular  i 
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now  been  issued  for  sale  throagh  the  ordinary  channels  of 
the  book-trade.  The  paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  all 
satisfactory;  and  nothing  whatever  is  omitted  of  text  or 
picture.  Altogether,  these  four  volumes  contain  some  seven- 
teen hundred  illustrations,  including  portraits  and  scenes, 
and  the  work  is  in  admirable  style  for  library  purposes. 
Among  the  contributors  are  comprised  many  distinguished 
men  of  the  Confederate  as  well  as  of  the  Federal  army ;  and 
at  every  point  throughout  the  painstaking  work  of  the  edi- 
tors has  made  for  accuracy.  The  result  is  a  veritable  en- 
cyclopedia of  the  Civil  War  period ;  and  as  a  book  of  unique 
character  it  can  never  be  duplicated  and  can  never  become 
obsolete.  The  work  embodies  the  final  statements  of  Orant, 
McClellan,  Rosecrans,  and  other  commanding  officers  of  the 
Federal  armies,  and  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Beauregard, 
Early,  and  Hood  on  the  Confederate  side,  not  to  speak  of 
scores  of  other  participants  in  the  war  whose  recollections 
have  added  to  the  enduring  value  of  this  unequaled  ritumi 
of  war  history. 

English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History.  By  Alex- 
ander Brown.  8vo,  pp.  277.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $2. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Brown  continues  the  line  of  histor- 
ical exposition  so  successfully  maintained  in  ^*  The  Genesis 
of  the  United  States.'*  Unlike  most  writers  on  the  begin- 
ning's of  our  colonial  life,  Mr.  Brown  seeks  the  origins  of 
American  popular  government  back  in  old  England.  His 
present  work  is  mainly  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  truth 
of  history  was  deliberately  suppressed  by  James  I.  and  his 
officials,  so  that  due  credit  has  never  been  given  the  "  pa- 
triot party  "  for  its  work  in  establishing  constitutional  gov- 
ernment for  the  Jamestown  colony  in  lfl09. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  and  of  William  IV.  By 
Justin  McCarthy  and  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  12mo,  pp.  349,  838.  New  York  : 
Harper  &>  Brothers.    $1.25  per  volume. 

The  third  volume  of  this  work  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  long  and  eventful  reign  of  George  III.  (1760-1820).  The 
authors  have  given  special  attention  to  the  grievance  of  the 
American  colonists  and  the  causes,  immediate  and  remote, 
of  the  Revolution.  Needless  to  say,  their  attitude  is  one  of 
sympathy  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  In  the  fourth  vol- 
ume, covering  the  comparatively  brief  reign  of  George  IV. 
(1820-30)  and  William  IV.  (1830-37),  there  is  less  to  interest 
the  American  reader,  but  such  topics  as  the  premiership  of 
Cunning,  the  Reform  bill  of  1832,  and  the  Peel  ministry  of 
1834  are  treated  with  much  of  the  skill  and  ease  of  presenta- 
tion which  long  ago  made  the  elder  McCarthy's  **  History  of 
Our  Own  Times  "  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  its  class 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolation,  1775- 
1780.  By  Edward  McCrady.  12mo,  pp.  xxxiii— 899. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    13.50. 

The  old  complaint  that  the  South  is  neglected  by  the 
historian  is  fast  losing  its  Justification.  If  such  work  as  Mr. 
McCrady,  of  the  Charleston  bar,  has  recently  done  for  South 
Carolina  should  be  done  for  some  of  the  other  Southern 
States,  our  Northern  students  of  American  history  might  be 
compelled  to  recast  some  of  their  opinions  regarding  the 
relative  importance  of  the  parts  played  by  the  several  col- 
onies in  the  Revolution.  About  fifty  engagements  were 
fought  on  South  Carolina  soil  during  the  years  1776-80.  A 
significant  thing  in  much  of  this  fighting  was  the  fact  that 
the  troops  on  both  sides— Whigs  and  Tories— were  chiefly 
natives  of  the  country.  At  King*s  Mountain,  for  instance, 
there  is  said  to  have  been  only  one  British  soldier  present. 
All  the  rest  on  eitlier  side  were  colonists.  Like  his  earlier 
volumes  on  South  Carolina  history,  Mr.  McCrady^s  account 
of  his  State's  part  in  the  Revolution  bears  the  marks  of 
laborious  investigation  and  comparison  of  anthorities.  It  is 
a  careful  study  of  the  period  under  review.  Another  volume 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  story  of  the  Bevolutlon. 


The  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  of  Ck)lonial  Penn- 
syHania:  A  Study  of  the  So-called  Pennsylvania 
Dutch.  By  Oscar  Kuhns.  12mo,  pp.  268.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  scholarly  treatise  on  the  so-called  *'  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  **— a  people  not  Dutch  at  all  in  origin,  but  Oer- 
man  and  Swiss.  Of  these  hardy  stocks  it  is  estimated  that 
100,000  men  and  women  had  settled  in  Pennsylvania  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Thousands  of 
Americans  to-day,  with  Anglicized  names,  are  descendants 
of  those  pioneers.  The  influence  of  this  element  on  the 
national  life  has  been  marked.  Mr.  Kuhn  has  done  well  to 
trace  the  development  of  these  people  in  its  industrial,  edu- 
cational, religious,  and  social  phases.  An  appendix  con- 
tains some  valuable  material  on  Pennsylvania-Gherman  fam- 
ily names,  and  there  is  a  full  bibliography  of  the  various 
topics  discussed  in  the  book. 

The  French  Revolution.  By  Shailer  Mathews.  12mo, 
pp.  287.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Professor  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
rewritten  the  story  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  light 
of  recent  historical  discoveries  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  sociologist.  A  large  proportion  of  his  book  is  given 
over  to  the  treatment  of  pre-revolutionary  conditions  in 
France.  Professor  Mathews*  work  is  supplemented  by  a 
convenient  chronological  summary  of  events  in  France  from 
May,  1789,  to  October,  1796,  inclusive.  The  frontispiece  of 
the  volume  is  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait  of  Mirabeau 
discovered  in  Paris  by  James  Bowdoin,  and  now  in  the  art 
collection  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Campaign  Pictures  of  the  War  in  South  Africa  (1899- 
1900).  By  A.  G.  Hales.  12mO|  pp.  808.  New  York  : 
Cassell&Co.    $1.50. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  war,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hales  was  an  obscure  mining  reporter  in  Australia.  The 
London  DoMy  News  gave  him  his  chance,  and  within  a  few 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  had  made  a  repu- 
tation as  a  war  correspondent.  This  book  shows  us  how  he 
made  it.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  the  courage  and  persist- 
ence that  would  take  him  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  the 
ability  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  the  skill  in  narration 
which  enabled  him  to  reproduce  the  scene  in  vivid  coloring 
for  readers  thousands  of  miles  away.  One  cannot  get  very 
far  in  Mr.  Hales*  book  without  being  impressed  with  the 
man*8  fearless  honesty.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
deal  unfairly  with  either  Boer  or  Briton.  In  spite  of  the 
florid  rhetoric,  no  better  sketches  of  the  war  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  19th  Century  :  A  Review  of  Progress.  8yo,  pp.  49i. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

Among  the  scholars  who  have  contributed  to  this  *' re- 
view of  progress**  are  Louis  Heilprin,  W.  P.  Trent,  Russell 
Sturgis,  Edmund  Gosse,  Simon  Newcomb,  Andrew  Lang, 
Leslie  Stephen,  and  John  Trowbridge.  Each  of  these  spe- 
cialists writes  on  a  subject  connected  with  his  own  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Other  contributors  to  the  volume  are 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  An- 
drew Carnegie.  All  of  these  papers  appeared  in  a  special 
edition  of  the  New  York  Hvenfrng  Pott,  in  January  last.  In 
alU  thirty-seven  distinct  topi<»  are  treated  in  this  way,  but 
some  important  fields  have  been  neglected.  It  is  hard  to 
see,  for  instance,  why  a  chapter  should  not  be  given  to  chem- 
istry—a science  which  certainly  made  notable  advances  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Lif^  and  Letters  <St  PhillipB  Brooks.  By  Alexander  Y. 
O.  Allen.  2  toIs.,  Sto,  pp.  zlx,  6609—66.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Dntton  &  Go.    $7.60. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  oharaeteriaed  this  work  as  **  the 
biograpliyof  ageninsbyageniiis.**  The  Mitlior*s  manvloiui 
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insight  into  cliaracter,  without  which  the  mere  masAln^cof 
facts  never  makes  a  satisfactory  biography,  entitles  him  to 
rank  with  the  most  gifted  writers  of  this  form  of  literature. 
No  biograplier  ever  more  thoroughly  mastered  his  subject, 
even  if  at  times  he  seems  almost  awed  by  it.  Phillips  Brooks 
was  a  man  whose  personality  did  not  easily  reveal  itself 
through  his  letters.  The  office  of  the  sympathetic  biographer 
is  in  his  case  the  more  essential.  Dr.  Allen  has  nobly  f  ul« 
filled  that  office,  and  to  him  the  world  is  indebted  for  an 
adequate  portrait  of  one  of  the  truly  great  Americans  whose 
life-work  lay  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
When  Phillips  Brooks  died,  in  1893,  he  was  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  and  yet  to  the  American 
public  he  was  never  "Bishop  Brooks.**  He  was  the  great 
preacher  of  his  generation,  and  these  volumes  tell  us  how  he 
became  a  preacher,  what  was  the  secret  of  his  power,  and 
how  he  might  even  have  failed  in  other  callings. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Journalist.  By  William  James 
Stillman.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  374, 369.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    16. 

Mr.  Stillman  has  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life 
abroad  that  he  has  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an 
American  citizen.  But  that  he  himself  has  not  forgotten 
his  birth  and  antecedents  is  well  brought  out  in  the  tv\  o  en- 
tertaining volumes  that  tell  the  story  of  his  life-work.  Some 
of  the  book  reviewers  have  expressed  surprise  that  Mr.  Still- 
man should  entitle  himself  a  '*  Journalist,**  and  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  few  Americans  who  have  won  distinction  in  the  ser- 
vice of  British  Journalism.  For  twenty  years  he  was  the 
representative  of  the  London  Timts  in  Italy,  and  before  that 
service  began  he  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  better 
class  of  American  Journals.  If  he  is  still  thought  of  as  an 
artist  it  is  more  because  of  his  earlier  aspirations  than 
of  any  artistic  achievements  of  recent  years.  Through  all 
the  years  of  his  residence  abroad,  Mr.  Stillman  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  American  literary  men  and  artists.  And 
to  this  fact  is  due  no  small  part  of  the  interest  which  the 
publication  of  his  memoirs  has  aroused.  In  his  capacity  of 
Journalist  Mr.  Stillman  made  a  close  study  of  Greek,  Turk- 
ish, and  Russian  politics,  and  his  observations  on  the  Russian 
intervention  of  1877  are  of  historical  value.  He  has  also, 
during  his  residence  at  Rome,  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Italian  governments,  and  perhaps  no  living  Anglo-Saxon  is 
better  informed  regarding  the  ins  and  outs  of  Italian  politics 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Vatican  in  its  struggle  to  retain 
temporal  power.  All  these  things  combine  to  give  to  Mr. 
Stillman*s  volume  the  character  of  contemporary  history 
rather  than  of  merely  personal  reminiscence. 

My  Autobiography :  A  Fragment.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Professor  F.  Max  Mtiller,  K.M.  12mo,  pp.  xi— 327. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Max  Mttller*s  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
the  volumes  of  recollections  which  were  published  a  year  or 
two  before  his  death,  expressed  regret  tliat  the  writer  had 
seen  fit  to  include  so  little  about  his  own  life  and  career. 
This  deficiency  has,  in  part,  been  supplied  by  the  present 
"  fragment,**  which  covers  the  earlier  years  of  Max  Mtlller*s 
life  and  was  written  Just  before  his  death  in  1900.  The  story 
of  this  young  German  lad  who  came  to  England  and  passed 
the  most  of  his  life  as  an  Oxford  professor  is  a  most  interest- 
ing one.  He  was  aided,  it  is  true,  by  infiuential  friends,— by 
Humboldt,  Bunsen,  Stanley,  and  Kingsley.— but  the  real  se- 
cret of  his  success,  as  his  son,  W.  G.  Max  MtlUer,  points  out 
in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  lay  not  in  his  friends  but  in 
himself,  for  he  would  never  have  secured  the  assistance  of 
these  friends  had  he  not  laid  out  for  himself  a  definite 
course  of  action  and  then  followed  that  course  resolutely, 
notwithstanding  tempting  offers  to  abandon  it  for  other 
pursuits.  Max  Mtiller  had  a  twofold  object  in  writing  this 
biography ;  to  show  what  he  believed  to  have  been  his  mis- 
sion in  life,  and  to  encourage  all  young  scholars  by  sltowing 
what  had  been  achieved  by  one  of  themselves  under  most 
untoward  circumstances. 


Up  from  Slavery  :  An  Autobiography.  By  Booker  T. 
Washington.  12mo,  pp.  330.  New  York  :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Booker  T.  Washington  might  have  written  a  whole 
library  of  books  on  **  the  negro  problem  **  without  accom- 
plishing one-tenth  part  as  much  toward  the  solution  of  that 
problem  as  he  has  done  by  telling  this  simple,  straightfor^ 
ward  story  of  his  own  life,— a  life  that  is  itself  an  answer  to 
many  of  the  questions  that  confront  the  negro  race  in  Ameri- 
ca at  the  present  time.  So  far  as  the  externals  of  life  go 
toward  making  opportunity,  the  poorest  negro  boy  in  all  the 
South  to-day  has  every  whit  as  good  a  ^^  chance  **  as  Booker 
Washington  had  when  he  emerged  from  slavery.  There 
must  be  thousands  of  Booker  Washingtons,  all  over  the 
South,  before  we  can  say  that  the  future  of  the  race  is  se^ 
cure ;  but  the  fact  tliut  one  man  has  been  able  to  do  what 
he  has  done  at  Tuskegee  is  abundant  ground  for  optimism. 
Tuskegee  shows  what  tlie  race  can  do  for  itself,  under  wise 
leadership,  and  the  life  of  Tuskegee's  founder  is  an  earnest 
that  leadership  will  not  bo  lacking,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
conditions.  The  autobiographies  that  our  contemporaries 
write  are  seldom  distinctly  helpful  to  their  generation.  If 
we  mistake  not,  this  book  will  prove  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  has  a  lesson  for  white  and  black  alike,  and  in  writ- 
ing it  Mr.  Washington  has  not  only  ministered  to  our  enter- 
tainment, but  has  made  both  races  more  than  ever  his  debt- 
ors for  solid  and  meritorious  service. 

The  Stage  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Gilbert.  Edited  by 
Charlotte  M.  Martin.  12mo,  pp.  248.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Anne  Hartley  Gilbert,  the  popular  actress,  has 
done  well  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  some  of  her  de- 
lightful recollections  of  the  stage  folk  with  whom  she  has 
been  associated  for  the  past  half-century.  For  thirty  years 
of  that  time  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Daly*8  New 
York  company,  and  naturally  the  personalities  that  made 
up  that  famous  organization— James  Lewis,  Clara  Morris, 
Fanny  Davenport,  and  a  score  of  other  well-known  players 
of  a  generation  ago— loom  large  in  this  book  of  reminiscences. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  herself,  in  her  eighty-first  year,  is  not  yet  a 
stranger  to  the  footlights.  Indeed,  she  belongs  to  the  stage 
of  to-day  quite  as  truly  as  she  belonged  to  the  stage  of  18G0. 

Recollections  of  a  Naval  Life.  By  John  Mcintosh  Kell. 
8vo,  pp.  307.    Washington  :  The  Neale  Company.  $2. 

After  having  served  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  United 
States  nav>'.  Captain  Kell,  in  1801,  entered  the  Confederate 
service  and  became  executive  officer  of  the  Sumfer,  and  later 
of  the  Alabama.  The  privateering  exploits  of  these  cruisers 
played  no  small  part  in  the  naval  history  of  the  Civil  War. 
Captain  KelPs  narrative  is  straightforward  and  at  times 
dramatic.  It  forms  an  interesting  supplement  to  Admiral 
Semmes*  "Service  Afloat.** 

Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Joseph  H.  Choate.  12mo,  pp.  88. 
New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Boards,  85 
cents. 

Ambassador  Choate*s  address  on  Lincoln  before  the 
Eklinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  has  been  issued  in  at- 
tractive form  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Sc  Co.  This  addreei* 
delivered  in  November  lust,  has  been  everywhere  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  adequate  and  satisfactory  eulogies  of 
Lincoln  ever  uttered. 

Abraham  Lincoln  :  Ilis  Book.  A  facsimile  reprodao* 
tion  of  the  original,  with  an  explanatory  note  by 
J.  McCan  Davis.  16mo.  New  York :  McClore,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.    Leather,  $1. 

This  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  a  pocket  memoraii- 
dum-book  in  which  Lincoln  had  pasted  a  series  of  nswspaper 
clippings  which  contained  reports  of  his  speeches  on  the 
negro-question  in  the  contest  with  Douglas  for  the  Beoetatw 
ship  in  1868,  and  in  previous  campaigns,  making esplewitecy 
notes  wherever  needed,  and  supplementing  the  jsletifl  aafe* 
ter  with  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend,  Oept*  JeaMi  Ha 
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Brown,  to  whom  he  sent  the  book.  This  composition  has  a 
unique  interest,  not  only  as  the  most  complete  exposition  of 
Lincoln^s  views  on  slavery  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  but  as  the 
only  book  of  any  sort  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  Lin- 
coln's pen  and  hand. 

William  Pitt.  By  Walford  Davis  Green.  13mo,  pp. 
xiii— 391.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

There  has  long  been  need  of  a  good  biography  of  Pitt, 
in  moderate  compass,  and  not  even  in  England  will  the  story 
of  this  British  statesman's  career  be  more  cordially  wel- 
comed than  in  America,  where  successive  generations  of 
schoolboys  have  declaimed  passages  from  the  parliamentary 
speeches  of  this  friend  of  their  country.  In  the  latter  years 
of  Pitt's  life  the  affairs  of  the  American  colonies,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Revolution,  had  so  large  a  part  that  his  biog- 
rapher, himself  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  has  been 
obliged  to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  American  historical 
uuthorities,  like  I'arkman,  Wiusor,  and  Tyler.  In  an  un- 
usual degree  this  biography  has  an  international  interest. 

A  I-iife  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  With  a  Sketch  of 
Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French.  By  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell.  8vo,  pp.  485.  New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips 
&Co.    ^2.50. 

To  this  new  edition  of  Miss  Tarbell's  popular  **  Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte"  is  added  a  sketch  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  based  on  the  recent  researches  of  Masson  and  on 
the  numerous  memoirs  covering  the  Napoleonic  era  which 
have  been  published  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1870.  It 
is  the  only  life  of  Josephine  in  English  that  takes  account 
of  this  newly  published  material.  The  portraits,  which 
attracted  unusual  attention  at  the  time  of  their  first  publica- 
tion, are  reproduced  in  the  present  edition. 

Under  Tops'ls  and  Tents.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
12mo,  pp.  272.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

The  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  had  the  unusual 
experience  of  serving  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy. 
"  Under  Tops'ls  and  Tents  "  is  a  record  of  personal  adven- 
tures and  observations  in  the  two  branches  of  the  service. 
Mr.  Brady's  story-telling  abilities  were  made  known  to  the 
public  through  his  popular  romances  **  For  Love  of  Country," 
"  For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea,"  and  **  The  Grip  of  Honor." 
The  prenent  volume  includes  tales  of  the  Spanish  War,  both 
humorous  and  pathetic,  besides  a  goodly  stock  of  Annapolis 
cadet-yarns. 

The  Boy  General  :  Story  of  the  Life  of  Major-General 
George  A.  Custer.    By  Elizabeth  B.  Custer.    Edited 
by    Mary    E.    Burt.     12mo,  pp.  204.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    60  cents. 
This  is  a  condensed  survey  of  General  Custer's  life,  as 
given  by  his  widow,  Elizabeth  B.  Custer,  in  the  books  en- 
titled''Tenting  on  the  Plains,"  ''Following  the  Guidon," 
and  "  Boots  and  Saddles."    It  summarizes  General  Custer's 
public  services,  from  the  reorganization  of  Texas  after  the 
Civil  War  and  the  suppression  of  the  intended  Mexican  In- 
vasion, to  the  pioneer  work  of  himself  and  his  brave  soldiers 
in  opening  up  the  Northwest,  ending  in  the  fatal  fight  with 
the  Sioux  in  the  summer  of  1876.    The  closing  chapter  of  the 
hook  is  a  brief  and  simple  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  edited  from  reliable  sources. 

Life  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.    By  Millicent  Gar- 
rett Fawcett.     New  Edition,  12mo,   pp.  xvi— 272. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1. 
Incomparably  the  best  biography  of  the  late  Queen, 
Mrs.  Fawcett's  book  in  this  new  edition  will  doubtless  be 
more  widely  read  than  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance. 
Mrs.  Fawcett  had  brought  the  story  of  the  Queen's  life  down 
to  the  year  18ft4.  In  the  present  volume,  an  introduction  con- 
tributed by  ISIrs.  Bradley  Oilman  summarizes  the  remaining 
years  of  the  reign.    There  is  also  a  full  chronological  table, 
together  with  a  list  of  Victoria's  eighteen  prime  mipisters, 
and  a  list  of  all  the  members  of  the  British  royal  family. 


RECENT  FICTION. 

Arrows  of  the  Almighty.  By  Owen  .Johnson.  12mo, 
pp.  405.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$L50. 

Mr.  Owen  Johnson,  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  of  the  Ctrdury  Maoaxine^  publishes  his  first  novel 
in  **  Arrows  of  the  Almighty.*'  The  story  opens  with  the 
romantic  marriage  of  a  brilliant  Baltimore  belle  to  young 
Harry  Gaunt, ''  heir  of  the  Gaunts  of  Delaware,'*  the  seques- 
tration of  the  lovers  in  the  wilds  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and 
the  boyhood  of  their  son,  John  Gaunt,  the  hero  of  the  book. 
Young  John  Gaunt  goes  north  to  Cleveland  and  falls  safely 
in  love  with  a  charming  girl  of  that  town,  whom  he  marries 
to  the  sound  of  alarm-bells  ushering  in  the  Civil  War. 
Gaunt  espouses  the  cause  of  the  North ;  but  instead  of  send- 
ing him  into  bloody  l)attles,  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  the 
regulation  adventures  of  the  hero  of  a  war  novel,  Mr.  John- 
son chooses  for  him  the  subtler  heroism  of  withstanding  and 
outwitting  dishonest  army  contractors.  As  a  staff-officer  in 
the  commissariat  department.  Gaunt  shows  that  bravery, 
loyalty,  a  cool  head,  and  a  keen  wit  can  be  as  readily  and 
usefully  occupied  as  in  the  more  flamboyant  ^*  action  '*  of 
the  march  and  the  battlefield.  The  reader  feels  not  a  little 
grateful  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  withstanding  the  more  obvious 
invitation  to  rattling  campaign  scenes,  of  which  we  have  so 
many  to  spare  of  late.  The  love-story  Is  sweet  and  whole- 
some, and  the  whole  story  is  told  with  a  modest  directness 
that  is  highly  promising  for  Mr.  Johnson's  future  essays  in 
fiction. 

A  Quaker  Scoat.  By  N.  P.  Runyan.  12mo,  pp.  277. 
New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.    $1.25. 

The  scene  opens  in  the  midst  of  recruiting  in  New  York 
in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  story  is  as  a  whole  oc- 
cupied with  the  more  rural  incidents  of  the  great  struggle 
between  the  North  and  South,  and  with  the  spiritual  and 
bodily  adventures  of  Ralph  Dinsmore.  Mr.  Runyan  is  an 
Ohio  Journalist  who  has  gained  a  reputation  in  journalism 
over  the  signature  *'  Ironquill "  in  the  Cincinnati  2Ymes-Star. 
**  A  Quaker  Scout "  is  his  first  novel. 

The  Fanatics.  By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  12mo,  pp. 
812.    New  York :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Dunbar  has  selected  for  the  basis  of  his  story  the 
life  of  a  little  town  in  Ohio  before  and  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  trouble  which  is  necessary  to  keep  true  love  from  mn^ 
ning  too  smoothly  arises  from  the  opposite  iwlitical  attitudes 
of  the  fathers  and  the  lovers.  A  significant  part  of  the 
JBtory  is  that  in  which  the  author,  who  is  himself  of  the 
negro  race,  describes  the  conditions  of  the  freedmen  who 
came  north  after  the  emancipation.  He  describes  the  piti- 
ful condition  of  the  former  slaves  and  the  hardness  of  their 
reception  by  the  Ohi'oans.  not  only  the  whites,  but  the  blacks. 
A  number  of  political  personages  of  the  time  figure  in  the 
story,  and  there  is  a  capital  description  of  Morgan's  raid. 

Eastover  Court  House.  By  Henry  Bumham  Boone  and 
Kenneth  Brown.  12mo,  pp.  818.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

In  publishing ''  Eastover  Court  House,**  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers announce  that  .the  story  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  Ameri- 
can novels  by  American  authors  that  they  will  publish  each 
month  during  the  current  year,  with  a  view  to  fostering 
American  literature  and  enconraging  young  writers  anxious 
to  secure  a  hearing.  The  scene  of  **  EUistover  Court  House  ** 
is  in  the  tobacco-farming  region  of  Virginia,  and  the  time  is 
the  present  day.  The  authors  attempt  a  variation  on  the 
novel  of  Southern  life  that  we  are  familiar  with,  which 
treats  the  Sonth  as  a  shadow  of  a  more  brilliant  past,  by  de- 
scribing the  Virglnllb  of  to-day  and  the  life  of  to^lay  there 
with  its  present  and  future  problems,  and  its  encouraging 
progress.  The  story  tnms  on  the  love  of  a  young  man  Urt  a 
married  woman,  and  the  final  fortunate  torn  of  his  amM- 
ttons  In  the  field  of  lore  to  wtn  the  alleotlons  of  a  yoonff 
SoathemglrL 
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Martin   Brook  :  A  Novel.    By  Morgan  Bates.    12mo, 
pp.  365.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Bates'  novel  is  the  third  in  the  American  novel 
series  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  of  which  *'  Eastover 
Court  House,"  noticed  in  this  number,  is  tlio  first.  In  the 
latter  story  It  was  modern  Virginia  that  gave  the  settintj; 
in  Mr.  Bates'  book  it  is  New  York  State  and  the  communities 
on  the  upper  Hudson.  Martin  Brook  is  a  young  Methodist 
preacher  wlio  is  somewliat  in  advance  of  the  time  in  his 
outspoken  opposition  to  shivery.  Religious  stress  converg- 
ing on  the  fight  against  slavery  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
story,  and  its  tragic  end  is  the  death  of  the  hero. 

Her  Mountain  Lover.  By  Hamlin  Garland.  12mo,  pp. 
396.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  remains  true  to  his  love  of  the  big 
West  and  its  broad-shouldered,  breezy  men.  In  this  last 
novel  his  hero  is  a  stalwart  cowboy  and  prospector,  who  falls 
in  love  with  a  Chicago  girl,  and  then  goes  to  London  to  fall 
in  love  all  over  again  with  a  much  more  sophisticated  person 
than  his  first  sweetheart.  Tlie  American  girl  wins  the  day 
in  the  long  run,  and  everything  ends  as  it  should.  The 
humor  of  the  story  is  furnished  by  the  experiences  of  the 
untutored  but  charming  Colorado  miner  in  Etiglish  society. 

The  Heritage  of  Unrest.  By  Gwendolen  Overton.  12mo, 
pp.  829.    New  York  :  The  Macmillau  Co.    $1.50. 

The  title  of  this  story  becomes  more  Interesting  and 
vital  than  titles  of  stories  usually  are  when  the  reader  real- 
izes its  origin.  Felipa,  the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
solute United  States  trooper  and  an  Apache  squaw.  The 
girl's  character  and  her  life  form  the  basis  of  this  story,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  on  the  frontier  in  the  early  seventies. 
A  **  heritage  of  unrest "  might  certainly  be  looked  for  here, 
and  when  she  gets  a  lover  descended  from  colonial  and  con- 
vict ancestors,  a  man  with  a  roving  spirit  to  matc^h  the  girl's, 
the  imagination  need  go  no  further  to  gain  materials  for  a 
fine  catastrophe.  The  frontier  scenes  are  excellently  de- 
scribed, and  the  whole  story  possesses  undoubted  originality 
and  force. 

Milly  :  At  Love's  Extremes.  By  Maurice  Thompson. 
12mo,  pp.  266.  New  York  :  New  Amsterdam  Book 
Company.    $1.50. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  coming  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  popular  success  of  his  story, "  Alice  of  OkJ  Vin- 
cennes,"  has  been  speedily  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
other  fiction  from  his  pen,  written,  we  understand,  before 
"Alice."  In  *'Milly,"  Mr.  Thompson  daringly  selects  his 
heroine  from  the  poor  whites  of  northern  Alabama,  the 
**Sandlapper8,"  a  terra  corresponding  to  the  "  Crackers"  of 
Georgia  and  the* 'Tarheels"  of  North  Carolina. 

Ralph  Marlowe :  A  Novel.  By  James  Ball  Naylor. 
12mo,  pp.  412.  New  York :  Saalfield  Publishing 
Co.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Naylor  has  constructed  a  very  readable  story  with  the 
environment  of  an  Ohio  village  to-day.  He  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  the  places,  characters,  and  incidents  of  the 
book  are  chiefiy  those  he  has  himself  actually  known.  He 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  transferring  to  the  can- 
vas of  fiction  these  Ohio  farmers  and  village  folk,  and  the 
story  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  beside  the  best  of  those 
written  in  recent  years  that  take  as  their  particular  task  the 
picturing  of  life  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  middle  West. 

Dwellers   in   the   Hills.    By  Melville  Davisson  Post. 

12mo,  pp.  278.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$1.25. 

Mr.  Post  is  another  writer  who  makes  his  first  bow  to 
the  public  as  a  novelist  this  spring.  He  is  a  young  lawyer, 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  was  born  and  bred  in  the  great 
mountain  cattle-ranges  of  that  State.  He  has  been  some- 
what prominent  in  politics,  and  was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Electoral  College  of  1802.  It  is  the  life  of  this  blue- 
grass  region  of  West  Virginia  that  is  described  in ''  Dwellers 


in  the  Hills,"  with  the  faithfulness  of  one  who  has  passed 
his  most  impressionable  years  in  the  midst  of  the  cattle 
country.  It  is  a  new  field  for  local  color,  and  Mr.  Post  has 
made  excellent  use  of  his  fresh  material. 

Old  Bowen's  Legacy.  By  Edwin  Asa  Dix.  12mo,  pp. 
289.    New  York  :    The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Dix,  who  scored  such  a  decided  success  with  his 
"Deacon  Bradbury,"  his  first  novel,  appears  in  a  second 
story  of  New  England  rural  characters  which  has  been  run- 
ning as  a  serial  in  several  religiousipapers.  The  shrewd  por- 
trayal of  the  quaint  folks  of  the  Vermont  village  is  well 
done.  The  scheme  of  the  story  is  based  on  the  will  of  an  old 
recluse,  which  leaves  the  sum  ot  $5,000  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
most  worthy  person  in  the  village  a  year  after  the  testator's 
death. 

Your  Uncle  Lew.  By  Charles  Reginald  Sherlock.  12mo, 
pp.  305.   New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

$1.50. 

Mr.  Sherlock  has  entered  the  lists  with  the  author  of 
"  David  Haruni."  Uncle  Lew  is  a  natural-born  American, 
presiding  over  a  railroad  restaurant  at  Salina,  N.  Y.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  incidents  of  the  book  is  the  story  of 
the  Cardiff  Giant,  now  told  truly  for  the  first  time,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sherlock.  Uncle  Lew  is  highly  amusing,  and  the 
horse  stories  are  as  good  as  David  Harum's  or  any  other. 

Patroon  Van  Volkenberg :  A  Tale  of  Old  Manhattan  in 
the  Year  1699.  By  Henry  Thew  Stephenson.  12mo, 
pp.  360.  Indianapolis  :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  taken  for  the  scenario  of  his  dashing 
tale  old  New  York  in  the  year  1699,  when  the  patroon  system 
was  in  its  last  days.  The  story  is  much  occupied  with  the 
attempts  of  Earl  Bellamont,  created  Governor  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire  by  William  III.,  to  sup* 
press  the  pirates  that  infested  the  Atlantic  coast— an  effort 
which  was  made  very  difiScult  on  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  canny  New  York  merchants  to  stand  in  with  the 
buccaneers  on  account  of  trade  advantages.  The  ever-famous 
Captain  Kidd  and  his  stamping  grounds  on  the  Long  Island 
coast  appear  prominently  in  the  story,  which  is  a  very  read- 
able tale  of  adventure. 

God's  Puppets  :  A  Story  of  Old  New  York.  By  Imogen 
Clark.    12mo,  pp.  881.    New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

"  God's  Puppets  "—the  title  is  from  a  quotation  from 
Browning's  "  Pippa  Passes"- is  a  story  of  New  York  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  a  heroine  in  the 
lovely  daughter  of  the  Dutch  domine  Reyerssen,  bat  scarcely 
a  hero,  unless  the  pleasure-loving  English  officer  Bellenden, 
whom  Annetje  loves,  can  be  so  considered.  Bellenden  loves 
another  girl,  and  another  man  loves  Annetje,  and  the  story 
of  the  ensuing  troubles,  with  the  excellent  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  early  Dutch  settlement  on  Manhattan,  make  a  very 
good  book  to  read. 

When  Blades  Are  Out  and  Love's  Afield.  By  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady.  12mo,  pp.  805.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $1.60. 

Mr.  Brady  announces  in  his  prefatory  note  that  this 
romance  of  love  and  war  is  written  to  amuse.  The  highly 
dramatic  story  does  somewhat  more  tlian  amuse,  however, 
in  the  bold  and  vivid  character  it  gives  to  G«n.  Nathaniel 
Greene.  The  author  has  successfully  achieved  an  enthusi- 
asm for  this  hero  of  United  States  history  and  of  his  novel. 
He  says :  ''  Next  to  Washington,  this  '  New  England  black* 
smith,'  who  so  highly  educated  himself  that  for  relaxation 
he  read  the  Latin  poets  in  the  original  by  the  light  of  a 
camp-fire,  stands  as  the  most  brilliant  soldier-Hftrateglstt 
tactician,  and  fighter— of  the  Revolution.**  The  story  in* 
eludes  and  is  largely  occupied  with  a  thrilling  aoooillit  of 
the  battle  of  Guilforid  fought  between  liord  CHmilflittli  MMft 
General  Greene  in  North  Carolina. 
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John  Vytal :  A  Tale  of  the  Lost  Colony.  By  William 
Farquhar  Payson.  12mo,  pp.  319.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.20. 

Mr.  Payson  lias  selected  for  his  romance  a  hit  of  Ameri 
can  history  which  should  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the 
author  if  anything  can.  This  is  the  life  of  the  "  Lost  Col- 
ony "  of  Roanoke,  oflf  the  Virginia  coast.  The  fate  of  the 
Roanoke  colony  is  one  of  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  his- 
tory, various  theories  having  heen  advanced  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  little  band  of  English  people  left  to 
their  fate  by  their  friends.  Mr.  Payson  suggests  a  new  the- 
ory,—the  destruction  of  the  colony  by  a  descent  of  the  Span- 
iards. 

Lords  of  the  North.  By  A.  C.  Laut.  12mo,  pp.  442. 
New  York  :  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut  is  a  Canadian  journalist  who  began 
as  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Free  Press  in  Winnipeg,  who 
has  since  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  American  jour- 
nals, among  them  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  who  now 
malces  her  entry  into  the  lists  of  fiction  witli  a  capital  story 
of  adventure  in  the  wild  Canada  of  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  hero  is  a  cleric  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  the  rival  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  His  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness  to  rescue  the  wife  and  child  of  his 
friend,  abducted  by  the  Iroquois,  gives  the  opportunity  for 
innumerable  adventures  and  the  fascinating  horrors  of  In- 
dian warfare. 

Ijfssons  in  Love.  By  Katrina  Trask.  12mo,  pp.  138. 
New  York  :    Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Mrs.  Trask  has  published  in  this  dainty  volume  eight 
hliort  stories  that  have  appeared  in  the  magazines  from  time 
to  time,  and  all  with  a  common  motive  suggested  by  the 
title  of  the  volume.  These  dramas  of  the  heart  are  created 
with  a  subtle  and  delicate  touch,  and  they  are  markedly 
free  from  the  morbid  tendencies  that  are  so  apt  to  show  in 
the  work  of  writers  of  to-day  who  have  appropriated  the 
theme  of  man*s  love  for  woman. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Man.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  12mo,  pp. 
221.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Hornung^s  natural  literary  element  is  the  Austra- 
lian bush,  and  he  happily  returns  to  it  in  this,  his  latest 
story.  The  background  of  Australian  history  and  manners 
is  suited  to  his  purpose  and  has  no  little  intrinsic  value. 
The  present  tale  concerns  itself  with  a  convict  who  turns 
up  in  time  to  worry  his  son,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  book,  and 
hi8  fiancee^  as  such  fathers  are  wont  to  do. 

A  Lady  of  the  Regency.  By  Mrs.  Stepney  Rawson. 
12nio,  pp.  352.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50. 

The  characters  that  crowd  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Raw8on*8 
first  novel  lived  in  the  time  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line. The  scene  is  for  the  most  part  at  the  court  of  these 
two  monarchs,  and  within  the  chronicle  of  court  intrigue 
and  incident  is  a  pure  and  romantic  love-story,— the  whole 
forming  a  picture  of  English  life  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Sacred  Fount.  By  Henry  James.  12mo,  pp.  319. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Henry  James'  new  story  can  be  more  properly  called 
a  social  study  than  a  novel.  It  is  a  frank  picture  of  the 
inner  life  of  fashionable  English  people,  viewed  from  the 
many  angles  from  which  the  brilliant  novelist  can  see  it. 
The  narrative,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  covers  but  a  single 
day.  It  is  in  the  first  person,  and  occupies  itself  with  a 
Saturday-to-Monday  house-party.  The  net  result  Is  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  marriage  on  a  particular  man  and  on  a  par 

ticular  woman. 

The  Column  :  A  Novel.  By  Charles  Marriott.  12mo, 
pp.  463.    New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

''  The  Column  '*  is  an  English  love-story  somewhat  after 
the  maimer  of  George  Meredith.    In  brilliancy  of  Style,  In 


analytical  insight,  in  the  sahtle  oonstmction  of  the  pagan 
ideals  of  the  story*  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  of  the  season.  We  understand  that  this  is  Mr.  Mar- 
riott's first  novel.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  and  promising 
performance.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  produce  a  new  breed 
of  heroine,  but  Mr.  Marriott's  Daphne  has  the  most  un- 
doubted individuality  and  charm ;  she  is  not  only  a  thing  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  of  unusual  flesh  and  blood,  and  different 
from  her  sisters  of  imaginative  literature. 

Lysbeth.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    12mo,  pp.  496.    New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  prolific  author  of  **  She  "  tells  us  in  his  prefatory 
note  to  his  last  novel  that  he  has  been  moved  in  the  construct- 
ing this  historical  romance  by  the  method  which  makes  a 
study  of  the  selected  time  and  country,  and  from  that  study 
deduces  the  necessary  characters,  as  against  the  method  of 
choosing  the  characters  and  then  studying  the  country  and 
the  time.  "Lysbeth"  portrays  the  trials,  adventures,  and 
victories  of  a  burgher  family  of  the  generation  of  Philip  II. 
and  William  the  Silent,  In  the  year  1544,  and  chiefly  in  the 
city  of  Leyden. 
• 

The  Worldlings.    By  Leonard  Morrick.    12mo,  pp.  S28. 
New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Merrick's  story  begins  in  South  Africa  in  the  dia- 
mond fields,  with  the  hero  disgusted  with  living  two-and- 
twenty  years  away  from  his  native  England.  It  brings  him 
into  the  assumption  of  the  character  of  a  dead  friend  and 
his  return  to  England  in  that  rdle,  where  numberless  com- 
plications, including  a  love-affair,  speedily  ensue.  The  seem- 
ingly hopeless  tangles  are  skillfully  undone,  and  the  impor- 
tant personages  of  the  book  live  happily  ever  afterward. 

A  King's  Pawn.    By  Hamilton  Drummond.    12mo,  pp. 
822.    New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Drummond's  novel  is  well  within  the  field  of  the  ex- 
citing historical  romance  so  fascinating  to  writers,  and  evi- 
dently also  to  readers,  in  this  day.  The  plot  concerns  Itself 
with  the  daring  visit  of  Henry  of  Navarre  into  Spain  at  a 
time  when  war  was  imminent  between  that  country  and 
France.  With  Henry  and  his  two  companions  traveling  in- 
cognito In  the  land  of  romance  at  such  a  juncture,  there  can 
manifestly  he  no  dearth  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  thrilling 
love-affairs,  and  all  manner  of  dashing  incidents.  The  love- 
story  is  a  pretty  one,  and  the  narrative  is  constmcted  with 
sufficient  care  to  hold  the  attention. 

Babs  t^he  Impossible.    By  Sarah  Grand.    12mo,  pp.  iOS^ 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

This  last  story  of  Madam  Grand^s  Is  the  wittiest,  if  not 
the  most  audacious,  of  her  works  in  fiction.  Babs  Is  a 
naughty  young  girl  with  a  keen  wit  and  a  keen  tongue,  who 
says  exactly  what  she  thinks.  When  it  is  added  that  the 
young  lady  is  absolutely  devoid  of  fear,  practically  devoid  of 
reverence,  and  but  ill-equipped  with  modesty,  one  begins  to 
imagine  the  possibilities  of  this  Impossible  young  person. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    By  Elinor  Glyn.    12mo,  pp. 
821.    New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

Certainly  one  of  the  cleverest  books  of  the  season  in  its 
arch  humor  is  Elinor  Glyn*8  **  Visits  of  Elizabeth.**  That 
young  lady  is  an  almost  impossibly  innocent  person,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Mr.  James*  Maisie.  Elizabeth's 
gay  lot  in  the  period  covered  by  these  letters  to  her  fond 
mother  lies  in  the  great  country-houses  of  the  English  and 
French  aristocracy,  and  the  entire  story  consists  of  the 
young  girPs  letters  to  her  mother  describing  the  events  of 
the  day  spent  in  the  common  pursuits  of  house-parties  and 
the  various  entertainments  of  high  life.  Even  if  the  reader 
cannot  swallow  the  implication  of  Elizabeth's  saperhnman 
guileleasneM,  there  is  enjojrment  enough  in  the  picture 
•hownof  the  folliee  of  the  aristooratto  idlers,  and  in  tha  tik* 
gennou  wit  of  this  oharming  young  iMnon. 
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Bicycle,  Self-Protection  on  a,  M.  Tindal.  Pear. 
Bicycle,  Story  of  the,  J.  K.  Starley,  YM. 
Birds,  Migrations  of,  in  April,  N.  H.  Moore,  Chaut. 
Birds'  Nests,  Photography  of,  O.  J.  Stevenson,  Mod. 
Books,  Prices  of.  Dial,  March  16. 
Brain  Anatomy  and  Psychology,  L.  Edinger,  Chaut. 
Bridge  Building,  European  and  American,  T.  C.  Clarke,  Eng. 
Brook  Farm  Movement,  Anna  M.  Mitchell,  Cath. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  J.  Reed,  NC. 
Brown,  John,  Final  Burial  of  the  Followers  of,  T.  Feather- 

stonhaugh,  NEng. 
Browning,  Robert,  tlie  Musician,  A.  Goodrich-Freer,  NineC. 
Calvinism  and  the  Theological  Crisis,  N.  M.  Stefifens,  PRR. 
Calvin's  Acadeniv',  P.  Godet,  BU. 
Canada:  Half  a  Century's  Progress,  J.  Reade,  Can. 
Canada:  The  Present-Day  French-Canaxlian,  AngA. 
Canadian  Militia  System,  F.  G.  Stone,  USM. 
Carlyle  and  Emerson,  J.  Brigham,  Mod.  .„,^.„ 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  The  Many-Sided,  H.  W.  Lanier,  WW. 
Carriages,  Horseless,  in  the  Orient,  W.  G.  Irwin,  Mod. 
Cavalry,  Evolution  of,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Chemistry,  Organic,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  April  1. 
Chess,  A.  M.  Dahl,  Krin,  March  15. 

Chicago  Building  Trades  Dispute,  E.  L.  Bogart,  PSQ,  March. 
Chicago,  Greater,  J.  H.  Gray,  Annals,  March. 
China : 
Chinese  Children's  Blocks,  I.  T.  Headland,  Ains. 
Foreigners  in  Cathay,  G.  Owen,  MisR. 
Missionary  Critics,  To  My,  *'  Mark  Twain,"  NAR. 
Peking  Relief  Fon^e,  Witli  the,  H.  C.  Thomson,  NatR. 
Russia's  Interests  in  China,  J.  D.  Rees,  Fort. 
Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Balance  of,  E.  Prout,  Mus,  March. 
Christian  Endeavor  Loyalty  to  Church  and  Pastor,  J.  W. 

Baer,  Hom. 
Christian  Preaching,  Sophistical  Element  in,  C.  S.  Naah, 

BSac. 
Christian  Science,  C.  S.  Mack,  NC. 

"Christian  Socialism,"  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  on,  ACQR. 
Christianity,  Origins  of,  P.  Carus,  OC. 

Church  and  Social  I'robleinsof  Our  Day,  E.  G.  Miller,  Luth. 
Church  History,  On  the  Study  of,  J.  J.  Tigert,  MRN. 
Church  of  England  Crisis,  Advanced  view  of  the,  W.  J. 

Scott,  NineC. 
Citizenship,  International,  C.  C.  Bonney,  OC. 
Clay,  Henry,  Home  of,  Eleanor  M.  Parker,  Mod. 
Clowes,  Rev.  John,  T.  F.  Wright,  NC. 
Coal,  American  Soft,  D.  A.  W  illey,  CasM. 
Coal  Crisis,  Anthracite,  T.  Williams,  Atlant. 
Coins,  Curious,  Cham. 

Colorado,  Grand  Cafion  of  the,  J.  Miller,  Over,  March. 
Colorado's  Game  Fields,  Red  Man  and  White  Man  in,  S.  W. 

Matteson,  O. 
Commerce,  Unfettered,  British  Policy  of,  E.  Atkinson,  Sng. 
Common  Prayer,  First  and  Second  Books  of,  W.  in«mlBg| 

ACQR. 
Common  Things,  Queer  Uses  of,  H.  Satherbuidi 
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Confederate  Army,  Disbanding  of  the,  IdaM.  Tarbell,  McCl. 

Congressional  Library,  Mary  Seawell,  Ros. 

Congreve,  William,  C;omedies  of,  J.  B.  Cabell,  Int. 

Conversions,  Jesuit  Writer  on,  J.  McSorley,  (Jath. 

Cordes,  France,  E.  C  Peixotto,  Scrib. 

Corns:  "  A  ("urious  Human  Document,"  L.  Robinson,  NAR. 

Corporate  Shares,  Unrecorded  Transfers  of,  L.  A.  Jones, 

ASR. 
Courts,  Federal,  Pleadings.  Practice,  and  Procedure  in,  S. 

Maxwell,  ALR. 
Crete  and  the  Cretan  Question,  E.  Van  D.  Robinson,  Chaut. 
Cricket  Season,  Coming,  H.  Gordon,  Bad. 
C-rosby,  Ernest  Howard,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Crucinxion,  Mr.  Frazer's  Theory  of  tlie,  A.  Lang,  Fort. 
Crusades,  The  Year  1000  and  the  Antecedents  of  the,  G.  L. 

Burr,  AH R. 
Cuba  and  Congress,  A.  J.  Beveridge,  NAR. 
Dante's  Quest  of  Liberty,  C.  A.  Diubmore,  Atlant. 
Dante's  Vision  of  Sin,  C.  A.  Dinsmore,  BSac. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Passing  of  the,  L.  C.  Prince, 

Arena. 
Deer-Stalking  on  the  Newfoundland  Barrens,  A.  P.  Silver, 

Bad. 
Democratic  Party,  Radical  Movement  in  the,  W.  C.  Mains, 

Forum. 
Dictator,  Doom  of  the,  Guut. 

'*  District  of  Lake  Michigan,"  J.  D.  Sherman  and  S.  S.  Sher- 
man, FrL. 
Doctor,  Family,  and   Recent  Progress  in  Medical  Science, 

A.Caill6,  AMKH. 
Dog    Fanciers,  American  and    English  Women,  Ellen  O. 

Giles,  O. 
Dog-Show,  New  York,  G.  Raper,  O. 
Draft  by  Mechanical  Methods,  W.  W.  Christie,  Eng. 
Drama,  French,  Theory  of  the,  E.  Lintilhac,  Nou,  March  1. 
Drama,  Lyric,  and  Musical  Drama,  C.  Saiut-SaBns,  Mus, 

March. 
Drama  :  Keiuiissance  of  the  Tragic  Stage,  Martha  A.  Harris, 

Atlant. 
Drama  :  What  Are  Immoral  Plays  ?    S.  P.  Kerr,  West. 
Duck  Shooting  :  Why  It  Is  on  the  Wane,  C'.  H.  Morton,  O. 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  and  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  B.  W. 

Wells,  Chat. 
Easter  Egg,  Rolling  the,  at  the  White  House,  J.  Nixon,  Str. 
Education  : 
Bibliography  of  Education  for  1900,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  and 

Isabel  E.  Lord,  Ed R. 
Education,  Two  Problems  in,  P.  H.  Hanus,  PopS. 
Geology,  New  Method  of  Teatrhing,  Lillian  B.  Sage,  Ed. 
(iirls.  Education  of,  Ethelinda  Hadwen,  Cham. 
Greek,  Jeopardy  of,  H.  W.  Auden,  Black. 
High  School,  Constants  and  Electives  in  the,  O.  D.  Robin- 
son, School. 
High  School,  True  Place  of  the,  E.  L.  Cowdrick,  Ed. 
High-School    Work,    Greater    Flexibility    in- II.,  W.  J. 

Shearer,  School. 
Nature-Study  on  the  Cornell  Plan,  L.  H.  Bailey,  AMRR. 
Neighborhood  (!oOperation  in  School  Life,— the  "  Hesperia 

Movement,"  K.  L.  Butterfleld,  AMRR. 
Overpressure  in  the  Schools,  J.  T.  Prince,  Ed. 
l*aris  Exposition,  Education  at  the,  H.  L.  Taylor,  School. 
Play  Instinct,  II.  S.  Curtis,  Kind. 

Politics  and  the  Public  Seiiools,  G.  W.  Anderson,  Atlant. 
Realism,  Invasion  of,  J.  W.  Abernethy,  Ed. 
School  Organization  in  Small  Cities,  G.  E.  Gay,  Ed. 
School  Reminiscences    II. ,  ,1.  M.  Greenwood.  EdR. 
Social  Sciences  in  Secondary  Schools,  E.  E.  Hill,  Ed. 
Subjunctive  in  English  Verse— II.,  J.  S.  Snoildy,  Ed. 
Tolstoy's  School  for  Children,  Evelyn  H.  Walker,  Kind. 
Edward  Vll.,  King,  C.  Brown,  FrL:  A.  R.  Wakely,  Mun. 
Election  Methods  and  Reforms  in  Philadelphia,  C.  R.  Wood- 
ruff, Annals,  March. 
Klectric  Light  Without  Wires,  L.  Caze,  RRP.,  April  L 
Klectric  Vehicles  v:<.  Tram-Cars,  A.  D.  Adams,  CasM. 
Elijah  and  the  Projihets  of  Baal,  C.  Geikie,  Hom. 
Kinerson,  Carlyle  and.  J.  Brigham,  Mod. 
Engines,  Hoisting,  .1.  Horner,  CasM. 
Knglanci:  see  Great  Britain. 

Englishman's  Insularity,  T.  S.  Knowlson,  WW. 
Englishwomen,  Modesty  of,  Harriett  E.  Mahood,  NineC. 
Kros.  Planet,  S.  1.  Bailey,  PopS. 
Ethiopia,  Historical,  R.  Pinon,  RDM,  April  1. 
Evarts,  William  M.,  Career  of,  A.  Shaw,  AMRR. 
Kvolution  in  New-Church  Light— VL,  G.  Hawkes,  NC. 
Farming  in  the  Tw<'ntieth  Century,  E.  P.  Powell,  Arena. 
Fez.  tiie  Capital  ot  Morocco,  G.  Montbard,  A  J. 
Fiction,  Modern.  "  News"  Element  in.N.  Boyce,  Bkman. 
Fiction  Writers  of  the  South,  S.  A.  Link,  MRN. 
Fish  Conunission.  United  States,  R.  Buche,  Pear. 
Fish-Drugging  in  tin'  South  Seas,  L.  Becke,  LeisH. 
Kiske,  John,  and  the  New  Thought,  R.  O.  Mason,  Arena. 
Florence.  Modernized,  A  I. 
Florida,  East^-r  Outing  in,  L.  T.  Sprague,  O. 
Flowers,  Nortliern  Apetalous,  Colors  of,  J.  H.  Lovell,  ANat, 

March. 
Flowers,  Wild,  of  Spring  Time,  E.  H.  Baynes,  Home, 


Football  Nations,  H.  Stnart,  Black. 
Foster,  Dr.  Henry,  J.  T.  Gracey,  MisR. 
France : 

Colonies,  French  Proletariate  in  the,  M.  A.  Leblond,  RRP, 
March  15. 

France  and  Great  Britain,  H.  Ellis,  Contera. 

France  on  the  Wrong  Track,  P.  de  Coubertin,  AMRR. 

French  Orthography,  A.  Renard,  RRP,  April  1. 

Impressions  or  France,  G.  Hanotaux,  RDM,  April  1. 

Monasticism.  Problem  of,  J.  Manson,  Fort. 

University  of  Paris,  Political  Influence  of,  C.  Gross,  AHR. 

Wealth  of  France,  of  Families,  and  of  Individuals,  V.  Tur- 

auan,  RefS. 
erick  the  Great— VIIL,  W.  O'C.  Morris,  USM. 
Froebel,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August,  Bertha  Johnson,  Kind. 
Froebel's  Last  Residence,  Eleonore  Heerwart,  KindR. 
Fur-Trading,  Twentietli  Century,  B.  Willson,  Cass. 
Game  Law  Problem,  J.  S.  Wise,  O. 
Garden,  Making  a,  Anna  L.  Merritt,  Lipp. 
Garden  Spirit.  The,  Martha  B.  Brown.  Cos. 
Gardens,  Old  Manor-House,  Rose  S.  Nichols,  Cent. 
Gayley,  James,  J.  Birkinbine,  CasM. 
Genius,  British  Study  of— IV.,  H.  Ellis,  PopS. 
Geography,  Economic,  Study  of,  L.  M.  Keasbey,  PSQ,  March. 
Germany : 

Anti-English  Sentiment  in  Germany,  Black. 

Code,  New  Civil,  A.  Eicholz,  ALR. 

England,  Germany's  Relations  with.  Fort. 

German  People,  Home  Life  of.  Carina  C.  Eaglesfleld,  Int. 

Literary  Movement  in  1900,  G.  Choisy,  RRP,  March  15. 
Geographic  Knowledge,  Advances  in.  A.  W.  Greely.  NatGM. 


Gold :  Is  It  a  Chimera  ?    E.  f  allichet,  BU. 

Gold  Mining  in  Western  Australia— III.,  A.  G.  Charleton, 

Eng. 
Gold,  Stock  of,  in  the  United  States,  M.  L.  Muhleman,  PSQ, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  R.  M.  Gibson,  Over,  March 
Government  Buildings  in  the  United  States,  F.  W.  Fitzpat- 

rick.  Home. 
Government  Ownership  of  Quasi-Public  Corporations,  E.  R. 

A.  Seligman,  Gunt. 
Grange,  The,  K.  L.  Butterfleld,  Forum. 
Great  Britain  :  see  also  Transvaal. 

Admiralty,  Our  Unbusinesslike,  Fort. 

Africa,  East  and  South,  British  Communication  with,  E. 
Cecil,  NineC. 

American  Trade  Invasion  of  England,  C.  Roberts,  WW. 

Anti-National  Party  in  England,  H.  W.  Wilson,  NatR. 

Aristocracy,  British,  G.  Allen,  Cos. 

Army  Officers,  Training  of,  PMM. 

Army  Reform,  Fort:  H.  Maxwell,  Earl  of  Arran,  and  Ethel 
McCaul,  NineC;  NatR:  USM. 

Army  Reform,  Commander-in-Chief  and.  Black. 

Army,  Volunteer,  Last  Efl!ort  for  a,  H.  Birchenough  and 
F.  S.  Russell,  NineC. 

Church  and  King,  G.  Arthur,  Fort. 

Coast-Defense  and  Submarine  Mines,  USM. 

Colonial  Agencies  in  England  During  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, E.  P.  Tanner,  PSQ,  March. 

Commerce,  Unfettered,  British  Policy  of,  E.  Atkinson,  Eng. 

Company  Law  Reform,  R.  G.  Elwes,  NineC. 

Defense  of  the  Empire,  Contem. 

Educational  Progress  in  England,  J.  G.  Fitch,  EdR. 

Emigration  for  Gentlewomen^.  M.  Brice,  NineC. 

France  and  Great  Britain,  H.  Ellis,  ('ontem. 

French  Views  of  England,  E.-M.  de  Vogtt6,  RDM,  April  1. 

Genius,  British,  Study  of— IV.,  H.  Ellis,  PopS. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  S.  Buxton, 
Fort. 

Industrial  Supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  J.  B.  Alliott,  CasM. 

Intelligence  Department,  Report  of  the,  C.  Oman,  NatR. 

King's  Test  Declaration,  G.  S.  Baker,  NineC. 

Liberal  Party,  Hope  of  the,  R.  T.  Lang,  West. 

Liberalism,  The  New,  G.  F.  Millin,  Fort. 

Musketry  Reform,  USM. 

Naval  Officers,  Training  of,  E.  R.  Freemantle,  MonR. 

Poor-Law,  English,  T.  Burke,  Forum. 

Protestant  Declaration,  J.  H.  Round,  Contem. 

Religious  Progress  in  England— II.,  E.  Parsons,  MRN. 

1775  and  1899:  A  Parallel,  A.  M.  S.  Methuen,  Contem, 

Victorian  Era  of  British  Expansion,  A.  Ireland,  NAR. 
Greece,  Mvths  of^W".  A.  Leonard,  West. 
Greeley,  Horace,  Personal  Reminiscences  of,  Bkman. 
Ha^ue  Peace  Conference,  E.  E.  Hale,  Forum. 
Haiti :  a  Land  of  Decadence,  E.  Murray-Aaron,  NatM. 
Hardy,  Thomas,  Conversation  with,  W.  Archer,  Crit;  PMM. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  T.  J.  Morgan,  AMRR. 
Hawaii,  Territorial  Delegate  from,  R.  Blake,  Home. 
Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton,  M.  Thompson,  Crit. 
Health,  Spiritual  Causation  of,  Lydia  F.  Dickinson,  NC. 
Heaven,  Climate  of,  Ednah  C.  Silver,  NC. 
Herbals,  Ancient,  T.  Cooke-Trench,  Long. 
Himalayas,  Tent-Life  in  the,  W.  H.  Workman,  O. 
Hospitals,  Doctors  in,  B.  B.  Rawlings,  NineC. 
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Hugo.  Victor :  Was  He  Color-Rlind  ?  C.  E.  Mootkerke,  Gent. 

Humanitarianism,  The  New,  T.  Stanley,  West. 

IdealiHm,  Intermittent,  Mary  H.  Swinney,  Dial,  March  16. 

niinois.  Story  of.  T.  Dreiser,  Pear. 

Incubation,  Artificial,  of  Alligator  Eggs,  A.  M.  Reese,  ANat, 

March. 
India,  Famine  in,  R.  A.  Hume.  MisR ;  J.  D.  Anderson,  West. 
India,  Lord  Curzon  in,  S.  Wheeler,  NineC. 
India,  Sacred  Trees  and  Rivers  of,  Mrs.  K.  Hoskins,  MisR. 
India,  Serpent- Worshipers  of,  W.  H.  Tribe,  Harp. 
Indian  Territory :  Its  Status,  Development,  and  Future,  R.  J. 

Hinton,  AMRR. 
Insane  Hospitals  of  New  York  State,  F.  L.  Wariie.  Arena. 
Insurance,  Fraternal,  in  the  United  States,  H.  H.  Meyer, 

Annals,  March  7. 
Intellectual  Development,  Historical,  Law  of,  J.  S.  Stuart- 

Glenne,  IntM. 
International  Law,  Development  of,  S.  E.  Baldwin,  ALR. 
Ireland,  Archbishop  John,  Mary  C.  Blossom,  WW. 
Ireland,  Northeastern,  Tour  in— 11.,  J.  W.  Moore,  liCisH. 
Ireland,  Secret  of,  S.  Ciwynn,  Mac. 
Iron  and  Steel,  W.  ,L  Lami)toii,  Ains. 
Israel  in  Palestine,  Physical  l*rcparation  for,  G.  F.  Wright, 

BSac. 
Isthmian  Canal  ('ommission.  Preliminary  Report  of  the,  A. 

F.  Walker,  Forum. 
Italy: 
Franco-Russian  Propaganda  in  Italy,  RPL,  March. 
Italian  Politics,  Notes  on,  H.  R.  Whitehouse,  Forum. 
Italy  in  a  Recent  English  Novel,  C  ■.  Segrfe,  NA,  March  1. 
Papal  Independence  and  Italy's  Prosperity,  A.  Diarista, 

Cath. 
Political  Status,  S.  Brooks,  WW. 
Political  Situation  and  Financial  Reform,  L.  Nina,  RPL, 

March, 
vjuarrei  Between  Pope  and  King,  G.  D.  Vecchia,  West, 
i/apan.  Funny  Si^ns  of  the  Times  in,  L.  Brownell,  Str. 
Japan,  Trade-Unions  in,  Mary  G.  Humphreys,  Cent. 
Japan,  Voyage  to,  A.  Bellessort,  RDM,  April  1. 
Japanese  Emperor,  Annual  Garden  Party  of  the,  Anna  N. 

Benjamin,  JunM. 
Jesus  and  Questions  of  His  Time,  A.  T.  Robertson,  PRR. 
Jesus,  Ethics  of:  Are  They  Practicable?    L.  Abbott,  Bib. 
Jesus.  Example  of,  R.  W.  McLaughlin,  BSac. 
Jew,  Russian,  Rise  of  the,  H.  Hapgood,  WW. 
Journalism,  Metropolitan,  Rise  of,  C.  H.  Levermore,  AHR. 
Justinian  the  Great,  T.  J.  Shahan,  ACQR. 
Kentucky:    The  Land   of   the  Feud— and  Beyond,  W.  P. 

Brown,  Mod. 
Kindergarten,  Chicago  Public  School,  Geneva  M.  Clippinger, 

KindR. 
Koran,  Ethics  of  the,  Mary  M.  Patrick,  IJE. 
Korea,  Visit  to,  in  1899,  Helen  F.  M.  Lewis,  Can. 
Labor,  A  History  of,  C.  Benoist,  RDM,  March  15. 
Labor  Legislation,  Experiment  in,  A.  Lewis,  ALR. 
Lake  Front  War,  J.  D.  Sherman  and  S.  S.  Sherman,  FrL. 
Lamb,  Charles,  Two  Notes  on,  E.  V.  Lucas,  Fort. 
Law  in  the  Modern  State,  G.  Carle,  NA,  March  16. 
Legislation,  Political  and  Municipal,  in  1900,  R.  H.  Whitten, 

Annals,  March. 
Library,  Average  Young  Man  and  His,  J.  H.  Canfleld,  Cos. 
Li^ge,  Social  W  ork  of,  A.  Dessart,  RGen,  Marcli. 
Lilly  in  English  Poetry,  Anna  H.  Wikel,  Mod. 
Lima,  Peru,  M.  MacMahon,  Cath. 
"  Literary  History  of  America,"  Professor  Wendell's,  L.  E, 

Gates,  Crit. 
Literature,  American,  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  Notions 

of,  W.  D.  Howells,  NAR. 
Literature  and  Democracy,  Mac. 
Literature,  Defense  of.  Black. 
Literature,  Fashions  in,  C.  D.  Warner,  Cent. 
Literature :  French  Poetry  of  To-Day,  E.  Verhaeren,  Fort. 
Literature,  Juvenile,  C.  Kahn,  RRP,  April  1. 
Literature,  Search  After  Novelty  in,  A.  Schinz,  Forum. 
Locomotive,  Story  of  the,  M.  Foster,  Mun. 
Locomotives,  British,  C.  J.  B.  Cooke,  CasM. 
London :  A  Seaport,  H.  V.  Hart-Davis,  MonR. 
London  County  Council  Election,  R.  Donald,  Contem;  H. 

W.  L.  Lawson,  Fort. 
London  Fog  and  Smoke,  W.  B.  Richmond,  PMM. 
London,  Overcrowding  of,  L.  Phillimore,  MonR. 
Longevity,  Household  Aids  to,  F.  L.  Oswald,  San. 
Luther's  Relation  to  Dogmatic  Tradition,  A.  Stump,  Luth. 
Luxury,  Evolution  of,  G.  Ferrero,  IJE. 

Macdonald  Manual  Training  Schools,  J.  W.  Robertson,  Can. 
Machine  Shop,  Heating  and  Ventilating  the,  L.  Allen,  Eng. 
Mc^Nutt,  Alexander  Gallatin,  G.  J.  Leftwich,  MRN. 
Magazines,  Half-Forgotten,  G.  N.  Lovejoy,  Chant. 
Mails  of  New  York,  Handling  the,  C.  R.  Price,  Home. 
Malaria  and  (Certain  Mosquitoes,  L.  O.  Howard,  Cent. 
Malon.  Benoit,  E.  Payron,  KSoc,  March. 
Man,  Making  of  a  Perfect,  W.  G.  Anderson,  Mun. 
Man,  Origin  of,  H.  Klaatsch,  Dent. 
Man,  Rights  of  L.  Abbott,  Out. 
Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  J.  Lindsay,  PRR. 
Maori  Houses,  C.  J.  Praetorius,  lutS. 


Maple-Sugar,  Making,  M.  B.  Thrasher,  Cos. 

*'  >Iark  Twain  " :  More  Than  Humorist,  R.  E.  Phillips,  BB. 

Marshall,  John,  J.  F.  Dillon,  ALR. 

Mars-la-Tour,  Battle  of,  August  16, 1870,  M.  L.  Fallou,  USM. 

Martini,  Ferdinand,  E.  Bovet,  AU. 

Menelik,  Negus,  At  the  Court  of  the,  A.  C.  Fontaine,  Int. 

Mental  Influences,  C.  B.  Patterson,  Mind. 

Methodism,  Second  Rise  of,  E.  R.  Hendrix,  MRN. 

Mexico,  Native  Races  of,  Ii.  S.  Brooks,  Lipp. 

Mexico  of  To-Day,  J.  N.  Navarro,  NatGM. 

Microbes  and  Medicine,  J.  J.  Walsh,  ACQR. 

Millionaires,  Studies  in,  J.  Burnley,  Cham. 

Ministry,  Suggestion  Regarding  the.  L.  P.  Mercer,  NC. 

Minos,  Palace  of,  A.  J.  Evans,  MonR. 

Missions: 

Anglo-Saxon  Missionary  Metliods,  B.  J.  Clinch,  AHR. 

Angola,  Ki-mbundu  Language  of,  H.  C  W^ithey,  MisR. 

Home  Problem  of  Foreign  Missions,  S.  B.  Capen,  MisR. 

Madura  Station  in  IJMK),  J.  S.  Cliandler,  Misll. 

Principles  of  Protestant  Missions,  A.  Harnack,  MisR. 

Riggs,  Elias,  E.  Kiggs,  Misll. 

Samokov,  Bulgaria,  Institute  at,  J.  L.  Barton,  MisH. 

Society  for  tlie  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Bicentenary  of 
the,  E.  P.  Sketrhlev,  MisR. 

Todasof  the  Nilgiri  Hills, India,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Denning,  MisR. 
Missouri,  Game  Preserves  of,  L.  Hubbard.  Jr.,  O. 
Money,  Making,  at  the  Treasury  Department,  S.  G.  Blythe, 

JunM. 
Money,  How  to  Spend  Other  People's,  G.  S.  Lee,  NatM. 
Monopoly,  Limitations  of,  E.  S.  Meade,  Forum. 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  L.  Denison,  WW. 
Muir,  John,  a  King  of  Outdoors.  Adeline  Knapp,  Ains. 
Municipal  Art  in  Belgium,  B.  C.  de  Wolf,  A  J. 
Municipal  Printing  in  Boston,  H.  S.  Chase,  Mun  A,  December. 
Municipal  Reform,  Next  Step  in,  E.  B.  Smith,  Atlant. 
Municipalities  and  Vice,  MunA,  December. 
Music,  Pathological  and  Therapeutic  Value  of.  Carina  C. 

Eaglesfleld,  Cath. 
Musical  Endowments,  Fields  for,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Mas, 

T^arch 
Mutiny,  Great,  Tale  of  the-  IV..  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Corn. 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  O.  1).  Tompkins,  NEng. 
Nations,  Rivalry  of-XXV.-XXVlIL,  E.  A.  Start,  Chaut. 
Nature:  Books  for  Days  in  the  Open,  J.  B.  Carrington,  BB. 
Negro,  Criminal— IV.,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Arena. 
New  Orleans,  George  W.  Cable's,  W.  Hale,  Bkman. 
New  York  Citv : 

Battery  and  Castle  Garden,  Iconography  of  the,  W.  L. 
Andrews,  BB. 

Building  Department,  J.  M.  Mayer,  MunA,  December. 

Charter  Revision  Commission's  Report,  H.  de  F.  Baldwin, 
MunA,  December. 

City  Cleansing,  C.  A.  Meade,  MunA,  December. 

Civil  Service  in  New  York,  G.  McAneny,  MunA,  Decem- 
ber. 

Cost  of  Government  in  City  and  State,  M.  R.  Maltbie, 
MunA,  December. 

New  York's  Dailv  Food,  J.  W.  Harrington,  JunM. 

Public  Schools,  W.  H.  Maxwell,  MunA, December. 

Sinking  Funds  of  New  York,  E.  J.  Levey,  MunA,  Decem- 
ber. 

Water  Supply,  Department  of,  W.  F.  King,  MunA,  De- 
cember. 

"York,"  a  Dishonest  City,  J.  Flynt,  McCl. 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  Story  of  the,  A.  J.  Kenealy,  O. 
New  Zealand,  Penny  Postage  in,  J.  G.  Ward,  RIlM,  Febru- 
ary. 
New  Zealand,  Secular  Education  in,  J.  G.  Gray.  LeisH. 
Nicaragua   Canal:    Preliminary   Report  of  the  Isthmian 

Canal  Commission,  A.  F.  Walker,  Forum. 
Nile,  Upper.  Summer  Among  the  Tribea  of  the,  R.  Q.  T. 

Bright,  WWM. 
North  Pole,  Marvelous  Voyage  to,  E.  Caro,  RasN,  March  16. 
Novel,  Historical,  In  Behalf  of  the,  Jessie  C.  Glasier,  Mod. 
Oberlin  College,  W.  MacL.  Ralne.  Mod. 
Oil- Wells,  Shooting.  G.  E.  Mayo,  FrL. 
Ontario  School  of  Practical  Science,  J.  W.  Bain,  Can. 
Osborne,  Francis,  V.  C.  Osborne,  Gent. 
Ottawa,  the  Capital  of  Canada,  J.  M.  Oxley,  NEng. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  E.  E.  Pidgeon,  AngA. 
Paris,  Little  Journeys  froin,  E.  C.  Peixotto,  Out. 
Park,  Prof.  Edwards  A.,  as  Teacher  and  Preacher,  A.  Hovey, 

and  J.  Cook,  BSac. 
Parliamentary  Language,  J.  Ernest-Charles,  RRP,  April  L 
Paul,  Historic  Christ  in  the  Letters  of,  R.  R.  Lloyd,  BSac 
Paul,  Statesmanship  of— II.,  W.  M.  Ramsay.  Contem. 
Pennsylvania,  Influence  of  the  Halle  Pietism  in  the  Provin- 
cial Development  of,  J.  F.  Sachse,  Luth. 
Pensions.  Old-Age  Labor,  (t.  Salaun,  RPar,  Mar.  15. 
Pestalozzi,  Religion  of,  Lucv  L.  Gavit,  KindH. 
Petroleum  and  Malaria,  L.  Caze,  RRP,  Mar.  16. 
Philippine  Islands,  How  to  Govern  the,  W.  W.  Cook,  P8Q, 

Wfarch. 
Philippines,  Native  Life  in  the,  Sara  D.  Wilson,  Mod, 
Philippines :  Report  of  the  Taf  t  Philippine  Oommlatloiii,  J.  T. 
Crcagh,  Cath. 
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Benllik  Holy  Week  In,  A.  C.  FonUtne,  Mod, 


Trees,  Phot OBrnpli lug.  VV.  v..  Biikcr,  I'lioT. 
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Pluy  fnr  Children  In  InstituUuns,  Frances  A.  Kellur. 

¥.  11.  >'lbecktT.  Char. 
PiH'try,  EvolDtlon  of.  In  the  Last  Twenty-flTc  Yeara.  G.  i-ei- 

lis»iiT.HRP,aiHrchlS. 
Ptx-tit.  Ivo,  at  tho  New  Oontnry.  R.  A.  Streatfelld.  MatiR. 
Mlice  AdrainistnitiiHi.  J.  A.  Falrlle,  PSQ,  Mnrtli. 
-    ■    Hli'O!  San  Juan.  Aire.  (t.V.  Hi-nrv,  Out. 

1  Service,  Sume  Perllsuf  tlie-ll..  II.  A.  Castle,  KAB. 
iuB.  Our,  and  tlie  Orient,  W.  R.  LlRhton,  W  W. 
iTHiuslnric  norkBlinpH  at  Mt.  Kineo,  Maine,  C,  C.  WU- 

louichby,  A  Nat,  March. 
PrcuMential  Vutva,  Htaily  of  W.  C.  Hamm.  P8Q,  March. 
■nililbtUnn  In  Kanaus,  W.  A.  Pisfter.  Furuin. 
■rolilbUion  Vtirtj  In  the  Vnllinl  Stnles.  AiiiiA. 
•rusnla,  ITlrvt  Queen  □(,  W.  H.  Wtlkliin.  NltieC. 
TuHsla, "  Pollnli  Daueer  "  In,  tl.  W.  Wolff.  West, 
■nulshment,  Capital,  Alnlltlon  of,  M.  Drayton,  West. 

Iiiebeo.  AttrurttonBOf.  B.  NIcboIson.  Can. 
ug  CaruPt,  l>o3tilbilltle«o(  the,  Fraiicea  Wllmn.  JunM. 
Ian  mad  Trains,  Special  Btorlra  of.  F.  M.  Hulmes.  Cnxs. 
tullroailH,  KeorRanEzation  of.  E.  S.  Meade.  AnnnU,  Marcb. 
Lil»-ayB,Ami'r1i-an  Trnnscontliientnl.  J.  DnuelHR.  CaeM. 
ilninaker.  Every  Man  Hit)  Own,  H.  N.  Ganiiii-r.  Mi..i. 
'•.'oiiHtruutiun   In    South  CarvUaa.   U.    H.   Chamberlain , 


Silliman,  Benjamin  D.,  Some  ReeollectlonB  ot.  W,  O.  Lost, 

ALR. 
Social  Conditions ;  The  Root  of  the  Evil,  Leo  Tolstoy,  NAH. 
Social  Work.  Meanlnic  of,  B.  Bosaiiauet.  IJE. 
Sociology  a  Psyehologlcal  Study.  W.  E.  C.  Wright,  BSac. 
Sociology.  Year  of,  A.  I'uitada.  EM,  March. 
Solar  .Uotor.  A  Succeasful,  F.  B.  Millard.  WW. 
Solomon  Islands,  Shootliig  in  the,  J.  GBBgln,  Bad. 
South,  The  Case  for  the,  J,  W.  Bailey,  Forain. 
Southern  Mountaineer.  J.  Fox.  Jr.,  Scrlb. 
Space,  Physio loakal  and  Geometrical.  E.  Mach.  Chaut. 
Spain:  By  Dlllsencla  to  Granada.  T.  R.Danley.  Qui. 
Speechmaking,  lUneraikt.  in  the  Last  Campaign,  C.  F.  Bacon, 


""St, 


the— III.,  Koblenz  to  Roturdaro.  A.  Birretl. 


Rev.  Ellas,  tho  Veteran  Missionary 
gs.  MIsR. 

■  A..AutohloBrapliyof— III..  Oat. 


Roud  Construe tluu  and  System  ut  Control,  A.  W.  Campbell. 

Roman  Catholic  Charcli:  Saint  Ennodlus  and  the  Pafial 

Supremacy.  E.  Maitulre.  ACIJR. 
Roman  Catholic  Cry  (or  Toleraiiof.  B.  Bagot,  NatR. 
Roman  CatliollcH,  Irlah,  lu  tbo  United  States.  W.  F.  P. 

Stocliler.  ACQB. 
Rome  and  Her  Dutch  Rebels,  R.  B.  Townshend.  West. 
RoiiliB  and  Rookeries.  J.  Small,  Cliiini. 
RuhUlyat  in  French.  Florence  A.  H.  Morgan.  Crit. 
Rubaiyat  nt  Omar  Klinyyam  and   the  Ecclesiastes  Com- 

J    I.. ..    M„pll.Slod. 

il  Tribute  to,  W.  While,  MA. 


Ford.  Eng. 
National  Debt  at  Ru&sia.  BanhNY. 

Russian  People.  J.  Novlciw,  IntM. 

Russian  Woiui' II-  II.,  Isabel  F.  Hnpgood,  Chaut. 

Russia's  Alms,  Black. 

Student  Riots.  Russia  and  the.  P.  Kropotklo.  Out. 

Volunteer  Fleet.  CasJl. 
8M-ranienU.  Dr.  W.  E.  Parson's  Lecture  on  the,  S.  U.  HeCel- 

bower.  Luth. 
San  Francixcu.  School  RItunllon  in.  E.  P.  Cubberley,  EdR. 


y.NlneC. 
'm"'C.  Mathlesen, 


in.  Porto  Rli 

!jauitiLtion,  Modern,  Bai-CeriaBiids of.  Elhui 
SavagEM,  Love  Among  the,  T.  Hopkins,  Cb. 
Schletwis  Under  Prussian  Ur • 

HPP.Maroh. 
Stbwab,  (;iiMrleB  M..  A  Goodrk-li.  WW. 
Science,  Achievements  in.  .I.e.  Hintoii.MRN. 
Scripture.  Divine  Element In-RevehitlDn,  C.  J.  Gran 

ACQR. 
Pea  Captain.  Day'ii  Work  of  a.  M.  Foster,  W  W. 
Sea.  Travelii  u  UndiT  llio.  C.  Field.  WWM. 
Seas,  Deep,  ifuntlnu  In  the:  The  Prince  of  Monaco  a 

Oceaiioerapher.  H.  C,  Fyfe,  I'ear. 
Secret  Service,  G.  <(.  Bi.ln.  .^tr. 

ri^as  Addressi'd  (o  the  Imagluation,  W.  L.  ijodi 


I'RR. 


itWor 


of,  t 


_   .  I;   its  PromTsesand  Performanoes,  G.  W. 

luelvllie.  NAR. 
Suicide  and  the  Weather,  E.  G.  Dejter,  Pop3. 
Sunlight.  Weighing  the.  San. 

Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution.  E,  Wiley,  MRN. 
Sympathy.  A  Difflcnlty  of.  Dial.  April  10, 
Tariff  Policy.  American,  Now  Shutting   the   Open    Door, 

W.  L.  Saunders,  Eng. 
Tasmania  at  the  Banning  of  the  Century,  W.  A.  Shum 

and  L.  H.  Ussher.^RM,  February. 
TaiatlOQ,  Reform  in  Methods  ot,  H.  J.  Hollister.  BankNY. 
Taxation.  Utilitarian  Principles  ot-ll.,   R.  S.  Guemsey. 

Telegraph,  Sending  Pictures  by,  C.  McGovem,  FrL. 

Telegraphs.  Semaphore,  W.B.Paley,  Gent. 

Telegraphing  Without  Wires.  Pioneer  In.  G.  Loomis.NEng. 

Telephone  Newspaper,  T.  S.  Uenlson.  WW. 

Telephone,  Transatlantic  CommuQlcatlon  by,  M.  I.  Pupin, 


a  Life  Force.  R.  il.  Newton.  Mlnii 


Toll 


Crosby.  A 


i  Philosopher,  Prophet,  and  Man,  E.  H. 


■  and  "  Resurrection 


Trade,  i'orelgn.  of  the  United  States,  ^.  Emory.  PopS. 
Transportation  of  Iron.  W.  Fawcctt.  Cent. 
Transvaal :  see  also  Great  Britain, 
Boer,  Evolution  of  the,  P.  BIgelow.  MonR. 
Leniency.  Failure  of,  in  Soutli  Africa,  Cham. 
Lessons  of  the  South  African  War,  USM. 
Message  from  the  Cape.  West. 
Miiner,  Sir  Alfred.  E.  B.  Iwan-MDller.  NatR 
Trapping,  Art  of,  E.  B.  Osbom,  Bod. 
'rees  and  Plants  for  Small  Places.  £.  E.  Reiford.  LHJ. 
■rinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  Leila  H.  Bugg.  RoB. 
'rollope.  Anthony.  H.  T.  Peek,  Bkman. 
'rusts  and  Monopolies.  N.  D.  Tlbbals,  Mod. 
'schaikoH'Bky  HB  H  Musical  Critic.  Mus,  March, 
uhercniosis  and  Legislation  1^  Bell,  San. 
uskegee  Negro  Conference,  M.  B.  Thrasher.  Gnnt. 
Jgancfa  Railway, H.Hensman.PMM:  F.W.Bmett,WWM. 
United    States:    Colonies  and    Nation  — IV.,  W.  Wilson. 

United  States,  Indnstrlal  Evolution  ol  the.  F.  Lepelletler, 

Rets,  March  1, 
United  States:   Why  Not  Three  Hundred  Million  People} 

O.  P.  Austin,  Forum, 
Vaudeville,  Evolution  of,  S.  Vail,  JunM. 
Valley  Forge  as  a  National  Park.  E.  W.  Hocker,  Ont. 
Value.  Theory  of.  In  the  History  of  Elhlcn.  C.  G.  Shaw^  UB. 


Poverty,  J.  G.  P.  stokes,       Vickabi 


Verdi,  Giuseppe,  J 

Verdi.  Giuseppe.  Reminlscencrs  of,  M.  de  Nevers,  PMH. 
Verdi.  Giuseppe.  Tribute  to,  P.  Mascagni,  IntM . 


Lckaburg,  Siege  of. 
L,  Reed,  Ceut. 
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Victoria,  Queen,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR ;  W.  H.  Fitcliett,  RRM, 

February ;  A.  Chariot,  RGen,  March. 
Victoria,  Queen,  as  a  Moral  Force,  W.  E.  H.  Locky,  PMM. 
Victoria,  Queen,  Personal  ReniiniscenHes  of.  Ci-nt. 
Village  I'oinmunitios  of  Factory  and  Mine,  V.  H.  (ioinj;,  Knpr. 
Wall  Street,  Booiu  Days  in,  K.  Lefevre,  Mun. 
War  Corresponilents  of  To-Day,  J.  F.  J.  Archibald,  Over, 

March. 
War.  Moral  Problems  of,  J.  ^F.  Robertson,  UK. 
Washington,  1).  C:    St.  John's   h^piscopal  Clnircli,    Irene 

Rowland,  Int. 
Wasliington,  State  of,  W.  D.  Toyman,  Atlant. 
"Washington,"  Worthington  (J.  Ford's,  F.  \V.  Ilalsey,  HB, 

Grit. 
Waterways,  Inland,  Our  Negletrted  and  Prospt'ctive,  A.  II. 

Ford,  F<M*ufn. 
Wesley,  John.  Journals  of,  Dora  M.  Joi»es,  T<'nni. 
West  Indies,  Fren<.'h  Government,  in  the,  P.  S.  Rnnsch,  AIIR. 
West  Point,  (.'.  W.  Larned,  IntM. 
Westminster  Confession,  Making  of  the,  H.  B.  Warflcld, 

PRR. 


Wheat,  Mighty  River  of,  R.  E.  Smith,  Mun. 

White  Ilouse,  ilonsekeepiugiu  the.  Flora  McD.  Thompson. 

JunM. 
Wife  and  Helpmeet,  Ideal,  Lavinia  Hart,  Cos. 
Wilcox,  Robert  W.,  Rodney  Blake.  Home. 
Wiliielmina,  Queen,  J.  Bonnet,  RRP,  April  1. 
Will,  Edward's  Doctrine  of  the,  L.  A.  Fox,  Luth. 
Windsor  Castle,  R.  R.  Holmes,  A  J. 
Woman  and  State  Education.  E.  Lamy,  RDM,  April  1. 
Woman-Suffrage  Question,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Sedgwick,  Gunt. 
Women,  Grand  Old,  of  To-Day,  Winifred  Sothern,  JunM. 
Women,  House  Decorating  as  an  Occupation  for,  YW. 
Workingman,  Burlgct  of  an  Englisli.  A.  Morrison,  Corn. 
Workmen's  Insurance,  M.  Bellom,  RPP,  March.       • 
Writer,  Hack,  Confessions  of  a,  JunM. 
Writers  and  Philosoplicrs,  Education  of,  A.  Fouill6e,  RPP, 

March. 
Yacht  Club,  Xew  York,  St(M-y  of  tlie,  A.  J.  Kenealy,  O. 
Yosemite  National  Park   Fountains  and  Streams  of  the,  J. 

Muir,  Atlant. 
Yuma  Trail,  Ohl,  W.  J.  McGee,  NatGM. 
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[All  the  articles  in  the  loading  reviews  are  irulcxe<l,  but  only  the  more  im|H>rtant  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


ANat. 
AngA. 


APB. 


Ains.       Ainslce's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQR.   American  Catliolic  Quarterly 
Rfview.  Phila. 

AHR.      American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.        American    Journal    of    Soci- 
ology-, Oliicago. 

AJT.       American    Journal    of    The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.      American    Law    Review,   St. 
Louis. 

AMonM.American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  1).  C. 

AMRR.  American  Montiily  Review  of 
lie  views,  N.  Y. 
American  Naturalist,  Boston. 
Anglo  -American     Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soo.  Science, 
Phila. 
Anthony's  Pliotographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.  Y. 

A  A.  Art  Amati'ur.  N.  Y. 

AD.  Art  and  Decoration.  N.  Y. 

A  I.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.         Artist,  London. 

.Atlant.    Atlanti<!  Monthlv,  Boston. 

Bad.         Badminton,  London. 

BankL.   Bankers'  Magazine,  Loruhm. 

BankNYBankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Bib.  Biblical  World,  ( Miicago. 

BSac.       Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Obcrlin,  O. 

BU.  Bibliothbque  Universelle,  Lau- 

sanne. 

Black.     Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
l)urgh. 

BB.  Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

Bkman.  Bookman.  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pen(^il,  Chicago. 

Can.        C'anaiiian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cass.        Casscll's  Magazine,  Ij«)ndon. 

CasM.      (^assier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cath.       (.Vitholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Cent.       Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cham.     Chambers's     Journal,     Edin- 
burifh. 

Char.       Chaiities  R(»view,  N.  Y. 

Chaut.     Chautauquan,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cons.       Conservative   Review,   Wash- 
ington. 

Contem.  Contemporary  Review,    Lon- 
don. 
Corniiill,  London. 


Corn. 

Cos. 

Crit. 

Dent. 

Dial. 

Dub. 

Edin. 


('osmopolitau,  N.  Y. 

Critic,  N.  Y. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial,  C'hicago. 

Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 

Edinburgh  Review,  London. 


Ed. 

EdR. 

Eng. 

EM. 

Fort. 

Forum. 

FrL. 

Gent. 

(iBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 
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The  best  leaders  of   the    negro  race 
Alabama's    }iave  no  desire  to  turn  colored  people 

Convention.     .  .      .,      .  i  .^  i  j    fu 

into  mutation  white  people  ;  and  the 
best  leaders  of  the  white  race  in  the  South,  far 
from  wisliing  to  prevent  the  negro  from  rising, 
earnest] V  desire  that  he  should  have  all  that  he 
is  truly  and  lionestly  capable  of  acquiring  in  the 
way  of  manhood,  property,  and  influence.  In  a 
notable  sp(H)ch  to  the  Tuskegee  studc^its  in  April, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  the  brilliant  and  ex- 
cellent superintendent  of  education  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  declan^d  that  the  Caucasian  race  could 
not  afford  to  ask  any  odds  of  the  negro  race  in  a 
matter  of  intelligence.  His  position,  in  other 
words,  was  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ask  the 
white  and  blark  voters  of  Alabama  to  change  the 
suffrage  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  white 
illiterates  to  vote,  while  excluding  black  illiter- 
ates from  the  rights  which  are  theirs  at  present, 
in  theorv  if  not  in  practice.  Alabama  on  that 
very  dav  was  holding  an  election  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  convention  should  be  called  to  revise  the 
State  constitution.  The  object  of  this  proposed 
convention  was  well  known  to  be  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  restricting  the  suf- 
frage, in  general  pursuance  of  the  plan  that  had 
been  adopted  by  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina,  and  that  had 
long  been  agitated  in  Alabama,  as  also  in  Georgia 
and  Virginia.  Many  of  the  best  political  leaders 
of  Alabama  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  condi- 
tions do  not  call  for  a  restriction  of  the  franchise, 
and  that  a  Vx^ter  plan  would  be  to  encourage  ed- 
ucation by  all  possible  means,  and  to  put  up  with 
i'xisting  ills  in  the  hope  that  the  next  generation 
will  be  better  qualified  for  universal  suffrage.  It 
was  fully  expected,  however,  that  those  in  favor 
of  the  convention  would  carry  the  State,  and 
this  was  done  by  a  majority  of  perhaps  30,000. 
It  has  been  predicted  in  Alabama,  however,  that 
if  the  convention  adopts  a  scheme  of  strijigent 
disfranrhiseiiieiit,  its  work  may  be  <lefeated  at  the 


polls  when  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion. All  this,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  this  April  election  in  Alabama  the  voters  cast 
their  ballots  for  delegates  to  the  convention,  in 
case  a  majority  should  vote  that  a  convention 
ought  to  be  held — a  rather  curious  arrangement. 
If  the  main  proposal  had  been  rejected,  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  would,  of  course,  have  been 
void.  As  it  turned  out,  the  choice  of  delegates 
was  valid,  and  the  convention  was  called  to  meet 
at  Montgomery  on  May  21,  and  is,  therefore, 
now  in  session. 


Disfranchise-  A^irginia  is  another  State  that  has  de- 

in  Several     cided  to  hold  a  like  convention,  which 

states.      .^.-jj  i^gijj  jtg  sessions  at  Richmond 

on  the  i2th  day  of  the  present  month  of  June. 
Georgia,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  while 
not  having  as  yet  adopted  a  sweeping  constitu- 
tional  limitation  upon  the  suffrage,  has  by  an  in- 
genious poll-tax  arrangement  practically  disfran- 
chised the  bulk  of  the  negro  voters  ;  and  Arkan- 
sas has  accomplished  a  like  result  in  a  similar 
fashion.  In  Maryland  there  was  recently  held 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  which  the 
Democratic  majority,  against  Republican  opposi- 
tion,  adopted  an  election  law  so  arranged  as  to 
result  in  the  virtual  disfranchisement  of  illiter. 
at€S.  An  election  was  held  in  the  citv  of  Balti- 
more  under  this  new  law  on  May  7,  and  the  Re- 
publicans  carried  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
wards.  Circumstances  were  such,  however,  that 
the  new  election  law  was  not  conclusively  tested. 
Perhaps  in  a  strict  and  close  party  struggle  it 
might  prove  of  advantage  to  the  Democrats.  The 
disfranchisement  amendment  that  was  adopted 
in  North  Carolina  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
July  of  next  year.  By  one  means  or  another 
the  negro  vote  in  almost  every  one  of  the  South- 
em  States  has  been  practically  eliminated.  The 
best  friends  of  the  negro  are  not  giving  them, 
selves  much  present  concern  about  this  particular 
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\  that  in  the  long 


Iptjar     cep 


matter.  Tlicv  are  w* 
run  thi'  hiwH,  i.f  this 
equally,  unci  tliat  a  niigi-o  uiti/.en  who  possesses 
positive  quaiiii cations  for  tiikinj;  a  part  in  tlie 
government  of  his  community  and  his  State  will 
in  due  time  coino  into  his  opportunity .  Thoy  con. 
sider  that  the  negro  race  should  now  learn  to 
work,  save  money,  make  homes,  and  grow  in 
moral  cbaracter  antl  iiitolligence. 

™.  r,_.     Tliere  are  some  .Southern  men  of  ex- 
ceplional  knowledge  of  facts  and  con. 
>  —  while    admiring     the 
work  of  Mr.  Washington  at  Tiiskegee,  the  work 
of  Dr.  Frissell  and  his  associates  at  Hampton, 
and  that  of  some  other  institutions  for  the  wise 
education  of  tlie  negroes — ih'clai'e  that  the  race 
problem  is  so  vast  by  i-eason  of  t!ie  number  of 
negroes  and   tlie   ignorance  and  degradation  of 
the  majority  of  tlieni,  that  the  work  of  these  in. 
Btitutions  is  lost  in  the  mass,  so  to  speak,  and 
does  r.ot  materially  alter  the  difficulties  of  the 
general  situaMou.     This  view,  however,  is  short, 
sighted.      It  is  important  when  any  gii'at  popular 
transformation  has  to  be  wrought  to  find   tlie 
right  methods,  and  to  train  competent  leaders. 
This  preliminary  process  requires  time  and  ex. 
periment.       As    respects    Soutliem    education, 
methods  have  now   been  tested   and   competent 
leaders  have  now  been  trained.     Several  modern 
countries  have  been  completely  made  over  again 
in  their  educational,  so- 
cial, and    industrial  life 
in  the  course  of  the  last 
half-century  by  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  new 
methods    of    education. 
The    new  census    shows 
that    the   negro    race   ia 
not  increasing  nearly  as 
fast  in  the  South  as  the 
white  race,  owing  to  the 
much  higher  rate  of  ne- 
gro mortality.     The 
South  is  destined  to  re- 
main    predominantly    a 
white   man's  country; 
but  the  negroes  are  go- 
ing to  stay,  and  it  is  just 
as    necessary    to    make 
each    individual  a  good 
and  useful  negro  accord- 
ing to   bis  capacities,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  make 
each  white  individual  as 
good  and  as  useful  as  his 
natural  endowments  will 
permit. 


„  „  ,  The  Southern  Educational  Confer- 
anSMiAirn  cnce,  wliich  in  several  previous  years 
£*Hc«i/<m.  has  met  at  Capon  Springs,  in  the  West 
Virginia  mountains  in  midsummer,  accepted  for 
this  year  an  invitation  to  meet  in  North  Carolina 
under  the  venerable  roof  of  the  Salem  Academy. 
This  institution  for  young  women  was  founded  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Moravians,  who  have 
given  to  the  town  of  Salem  a  quaintness  which  it 
has  retained  to  this  day,  and  also  a  rare  dis- 
tinction and  cliann.  This  year's  conference  was 
held  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual,  and  opened  on 
April  18.  The  foremost  figure  in  all  these  con- 
ferences from  the  beginning  has  been  Dr.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pilblic 
men  of  the  South,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
honored  men  of  the  entire  nation.  Our  readers 
need  no  introduction  to  Dr.  Curry,  whose  address 
at  Capon  Springs  two  years  ago  was  published  in 
the  number  of  this  magazine  for  August,  1899, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  Spanish  aSaire,  de- 
rived from  his  years  of  residence  at  Madrid  as 
United  States  Minister,  has  been  drawn  upon  for 
these  pages.  Dr.  Curry  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  the  chief  administrator  of  the  Feabody 
and  Slater  Funds,  these  being  important  endow- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  Southern  education. 
His  long  experience  as  a  professional  educator  in 
the  South,  together  with  his  exceptional  oppor 
tunities  for  knowledge  gained  in  the  distribution 
of  the  income  of  the  Slater  and  Feabody  funds, 
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gives  him  a  larger  knowledge  than  any  other  man 
possesses  of  the  educational  and  social  conditions 
of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  of  both  races. 
Wliile  most  of  the  newspapers  have  shown  an  in- 
telligent understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  educational  conference  held  at 
Winston- Salem  in  April,  the  impression  has  to 
some  extent  been  created  that  it  was  made  up  in 
the  main  of  a  company  of  visitors  from  the 
Xorth,  whose  particular  interest  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line  lay  in  the  higher  education  of 
the  negro  race.  The  great  majority  of  the  inein- 
hers  of  the  conference  were,  in  fact,  Southern 
educators,  most  of  them  concerned  with  the  in- 
struction of  white  pupils. 

Several  of  the  men  who  have  from  the 
^^mbi'J"   ^^^  ^*'"  '"°^''  ^'ive  in  the  confer- 
ences, while  not  living  in  the  South, 
have  long  been  engaged  in  educational  work  for 
iroutlK'rn  negroes,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 


ton  Institute,  have  from  the  beginning  been  espe- 
cially active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  an- 
nual conferences.  Another  of  these  is  Mr,  "W, 
H.  Baldwin,  of  New  York,  who  had  resided  in 
the  South  for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  haa 
long  been  one  of  the  most, indispensable  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institute  at  Tuake- 
gee,  which  has  been  developed  under  the  genius 
of  Booker  Washington.    Mr. George  Foster  Pea- 


tlie  tnistees  and  friends  of  the  great  institution 
i':T  normal  anil  industrial  training  at  Hampton, 
Va.  It  s<)  happened  that  the  graduating  ex- 
ercises at  Hampton  preceded  by  one  day  the 
opening  of  the  conference  at  Winston-Salem. 
Tlie  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Hamp- 
ton is  Mr.  RoVjert  0.  Ogden,  of  New  York  ;  and 
Mr.  '.)gden  and  Dr.  Frissell,  the  principal  of  Hamp- 


body,  a  prominent  New  York  Snancier,  actire 
in  these  conferences  and  ardently  interested  in 
Southern  education,  was  bom  and  grew  up  in 
Georgia.  Men  like  Mr.  Ogden,  Mr.  Peabody, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  and  others  have  so  thoroughly 
identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  South- 
ern education  that  no  well-informed  man  in  the 
South  could  well  regard  them  as  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Southern  conditions.  Mr.  Ogden 
was  president  of  the  conference  ;  but  the  pro- 
gramme was  mainly  conducted  by  Southern  men, 
and  most  of  the  speeches  of  chief  significance 
were,  naturally  and  properly,  made  by  Southern 
educators  and  public  men,  although  admirable 
addresses  on  educational  themes  were  heard  from 
Dr.  McAlister,  of  the  Drexel  Institute  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  Dr.  Russell,  dean  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege at  New  York,  and  of  a  more  general  natnre 
from  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Har- 
vard, and  several  others.     North  Carolina  was, 


■II.  I'Ti,"  Kill  ir  «ii.*  iini  <-nntent  to  rest 
ii.l  :i.|m|,i,.,|  iv<.iIiili.nisr>uliiiijrfor  thepuli- 
I   'li-i'il>iiii"ti   1.1   iis  iiriH'coi]ing8.  an<i 

iini'iil:ii]\  t.ir  ihr  ii|i|.iiiiittiicnt  of  a  stand- 
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itig  lioard  of  seven  mumlmrs  to  enter  upon  an 
active  campaiRn  on  behslf  of  tlie  improvement  of 
eiluciitioiiitl  foiiilitioiis  in  the  South,  Tliis  seeras 
the  \>uyiuuiag  of  a,  great  practical  movement. 

The  whole  country  was  necessarily 
Not  a  Sec-  affected  before  eniancipaiion  by  tlie 
tionai.Piobieni.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  rftces  in  the  rioutli,  and 
the  whole  country  is  affected  by  that  fact  to-day. 
Thf!  i]iL|iov«rLsliini'nt  of  the  South  in  consequence 
of  the  l.'ivil  War  is  of  national  as  well  as  sectional 
coiicrrn.  It  is  eminently  fitting  and  proper  that 
Xorrherii  iiii'nsiiould  continue  to  coiitriliute  large 
sums  toward  the  educational  iiiivancement  of  the 
SouthiTii  iii'gnM's.  The  amount  thus  given  since 
1SG5  ill  ihe  Hgnregate  lins  been  very  large.  It 
has  all  IrfH'u  liesiowwl  with  excellent  intentions 
but  some  of  it  has  l)ecn  unwisely  used.  It  is 
not  wholly  creditable  to  some  e.tcellent  people  u 
ihe  ."^oitth  that  they  liave  so  little  aiipreciatiHl  tl  e 
s]iirit  ill  which  much  of  this  Northern  giving  to 
SiJiithfru  lu'irro  education  has  b<'en  carried  o 
nil  tile  iidifr  hiiud,  it  is  by  no  means  to  the  c  red  t 
of  siiiiic  "f  the  Xorlhern  agencies  of  Southern 
oi-gi'n  ediu'ation  that  they  liave  worked  in  the 
Houtli  fur  a  qiiartcr  of  a  century  or  more  without 
iiuikiiiL,'  their  way  into  the  sympathy  and  confi. 
di'iicc  of  tlie  Houlhern  people.  The  mark  of  real 
iMiilideiice  and    real   educational  common  sense 


wilt  come  when  the  management  of  these  insti- 
tutions planted  in  the  South  by  Northern  donors 
is  given  over  very  largely  to  Southern  men.  Im- 
mense aggregations  of  wealth  are  to  bo  found 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  other  cities  lying  to  the  north  of  Virginia 
and  the  Ohio  River.  It  does  not  follow,  how. 
ever,  that  this  wealth  is  local  in  its  origin.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  largest  gifts,  as  it  happens,  Iiave  beei. 
for  the  people  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  and  Mr. 
Kockefeller  has  given  more  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  than  to  any  other  one  institution, 
while  the  Stanford  millions  have  gone  to  an  in- 
stitution in  California,  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
beneficences  liave  to  a  great  extent  been  bestowed 
upon  New  York  objects,  the  late  Mr,  Armour 
gave  most  generously  to  Chicago  philanthropies, 
and  so  on.  But  there  is  no  proper  reason  why 
the  institutions  of  the  South  should  not  benefit 
equally  with  those  of  the  North  by  reason  of  the 
amassing  of  gi-cat  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  liberal  inclinations.  To  the  wealth  that  has 
accumulated  in  private  hands  from  transportation 
and  iiidustry,  the  South  has  contributed  its  due 
share  ;  and  this  should  be  remembered. 

ttem  t  ^^  *^  doubly  to  be  regretted  that 
HiqMr      there  lias  not  been  better  apprecia- 

eawaiioB.  jjij^  among  wealthy  men  in  the  North 
of  the  great  need  and  opportunity  of  Southern 
institutions  for  the  white  race.  Tlie  South  had 
many  good  colleges  before  the  war,  and  since 
that  time  many  of  them  have  done  noble  work 
with  a  pitiably  small  income.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  nowhere  in  our  day  could  a  larger  educa- 
tional result  be  produced  by  the  investment  of  a 
given  amount  of  money  than  in  the  already  estab- 
lished institutions  of  our  Southern  States.  It 
would  seem  invidious  to  set  forth  the  claims  of 
one  or  another  of  these  institutions,  because  the 
list  of  worthy  ones  is  not  small,  and  no  enumera- 
tion of  them  would  be  possible  in  these  remarks. 
But,  as  typical,  might  be  mentioned  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  where  liberal 
gifts  of  money  at  tie  present  moment  would  un- 
quest  onably  count  tor  more  in  the  promotion  of 
the  h  fel  est  type  of  American  university  work 
than  a  y  other  institution  new  or  old, — north, 
ea  t  souti  or  west.  To  the  University  of  Vir- 
g  n  a — that  beautiful  monument  to  the  genius 
of  11  o  as  Jefferson,  and  to  his  breadth  of  vision 
and  oiern  quality  of  mind — some  gifts  have 
indeed  been  given  ;  and  a  new  university  hos- 
pital in  connection  with  the  medical  department 
was  dedicated  in  April.  The  building  ia  in  the 
most  perfect  keeping,  both  in  placing  and  archi- 
tectural details,  with  the  symmetrical  scheme 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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University  of  Virginia.)  tun  iinU  I*k  UnivorBiiy.) 

The  noble  traditions  of  tlip  I'nivei-sity 
virginia  of  ^'irginia  have  had  a  widt!  itiliuence 
imtitiitiBna.  ^p^jj  jj,g  tlevelopment  of  liigber  edu- 
cation in  the  United  Slates,  and  upon  student 
life  and  cliaracter.  Cliarlottesville  is  one  of  the 
ideal  educational  communities  of  the  country  ; 
and  it  lies  in  that  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia 
that  should  forever  be  cherished  by  Americans 
as  the  home  of  the  most  illustrious  group  of 
statesmen  this  country  has  produced.  Across  the 
mountains,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  lies  Le.xinf^ton,  Va.,  another  historic 
educational  town,  the  seat  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  After  the  Civil  War,  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  had  been  founded  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  and  was  named  for 
Washington  with  his  consent  and  good  wishes. 
After  General  Lee's  death  his  name  was  added 
to  that  of  Washington  in  the  title  of  the  univer- 
sity. This  institution  has  taken  vigorous  hold  of 
its  work,  and  has  been  under  the  guidance  of 
strong  minds  and  brave  spirits.     In  recent  years 


it  has  suffered  great  loss  in  the  death  of  two  dia- 
linguished  public  men  of  the  first  rank,  namely, 
lion.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  who  had  become 
head  of  the  law  department  on  his  retirement  from 
Coiigress,  and  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson, 
whii,  after  many  years  of  service  in  Congress 
and  the  f'aliinet,  had  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  nitiversitv.  Hon.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  Ixist  known  of  the  youngiT 
public  men  of  Virginia,  succeeded  his  father  as 
dean  of  the  law  school,  and  since  the  death  of 
ilr.  Wilson  has  also  ser\-ed  as  acting  president. 
This  institution  has  recently  dedicated  an  ad- 
mirable law  building  in  memory  of  the  late  John 
Randolph  Tucker,  and  the  friends  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wilson  are  raising  a  fund  for  the  ample  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  of  political  or  economic  sci- 


(View  of  tlie  east  lavm  From  tbe  es 


ence  in  honor  of  the  esteemed  and  high-minded 
gentleman  who  fdiod  at  one  time  the  important 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  thfi  House  of  Representatives,  and 
who  served  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet.  There 
are  other  \'irginia  institutions  worthy  of  high 
commendation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
with  great  praise  tho,«e  that  are  comprised  in  the 
so-called  Randolph- Mat;on  System.  Under  one 
bciard  of  trustees  is  the  college  for  young  men 
at  Ashland,  foimded  in  1830,  two  preparatory 
schools  for  young  men  at  Bedford  City  and  Front 
Royal,  a  college  for  women  at  Lynchburg, 
founded  in  lfi93,  and  a  preparatory  school  for 
girls  at  Danville.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
college  for  women  at  Lynchburg  should  be  a 
matter  of  pride  to  the  whole  State.  This  insti- 
tution takes  high  rank  educationally  by  lesBon 
of  the  excellence  of  its  instruction  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  its  courses,  and  it  could  make  most 
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intelligent  and  productive)  use  of  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  provide  for  the  needs  that  come  with 
the  expansion  of  its  work. 

tffduer  u  ^^  t'fies  past,  Western  colleges  have 
souiiurn    asked  for  a  great  deal  of  money  from 

condition,,     pgypig    ,,f    ^g^^g  ij^^ijjg  jj^    jjjg   jj^f^ 

and  what  they  liavo  received  has  certainly  been 
no  more  than  they  have  deserved.  These  invest- 
ments in  Western  education  have  brought  forth 
many-fold.  But  the  West  has  now  become  com- 
paratively rich.  It  will  make  good  use  of  all  the 
money  it  can  g(;C  for  educational  purposes  ;  but 
it  is  entirely  capable  of  the  further  development 
of  genera!  and  special  educational  life  and  work 
wiiliout  any  pecuniary  aid  from  the  outside.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  a  very  considerable  mar- 
gin of  the  wealth  actually  produced  in  the  West- 
ern States  drains  into  the  large  cities  of  the  East 
tlirough  the  tendency  of  the  owners  of  large 
amalgamated  interests, — such  as  railways,  tele- 
graphs, the  live-stock  and  dressed-meat  business, 
the  mining  and  movement  of  coal,  and  various 
other  enterprises, — to  absent  themselvea  from  the 
sources  of  their  wealth,  and  to  live  in  the  older 
and  more  populous  communities.  Thus  they  be- 
come, in  a  less  conspicuous  way,  but  in  a  real 
sense,  nevertheless,  a  class  of  absentee  proprietors 
analogous  to  the  absentee  landlords  of  Ireland. 
Evidently  it  is  not  proper  that  the  owners  of  the 
great  Irish  estates  living  in  England  should  make 
London  the  center  of  their  philanthropic  activi- 
ties. Their  surplus  wealth  should  go  tncktothe 
communities  whence  it  is  derived.     In  like  man- 


ner, it  is  proper  enough  that  the  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial fortunes  whose  owners  are  domiciled  in 
the  East  should  recognize  constant  moral  obliga- 
tions toward  the  producing  regions  from  which 
their  wealth  has  sprung.  The  West  has  in  times 
past  been  both  lucid  and  forcible  in  presenting 
this  argument  to  certain  Eastern  men  of  wealth, 
with  moderate,  though  by  no  means  sufficient, 
results.  The  South,  meanwhile,  has  had  the 
greater  need,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  greater 
claim  ;  yet  it  has  never  quite  ventured  to  ask  for 
a  share  of  what,  in  the  moral  sense,  is  really  its 
own.  The  South  is  poor,  yet  it  has  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  coffers  of  those  who  are  roll- 
ing in  riches.  They  should  recognize  its  needs, 
acknowledge  its  claims  upon  them,  and  aid  in  ita 
stupendous  task  of  fighting  the  battle  of  civiliza- 
tion against  illiteracy,  and  of  making  prevalent 
those  kinds  of  education  that  experiment  has 
shown  to  be  most  desirable. 

.  At  institutiona  for  colored  youth  Id 

Eiuoatiiui  the  South,  of  which  Hampton  and 
at  TuMkign.  fuskegee  are  the  most  conspicnous 
examples,  integral  education  is  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple. The  individual  student  ia  developed  and 
trained  in  all  his  nature  and  faculties  to  take  a 
useful  place  in  the  community.  The  school  itself 
is  a  community.  Thus,  the  Tuekegee  Institute 
is,  fundamentally,  a  village  settlement,  quietly  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  leading  a  rational  life. 
It  has  a  population  of  nearly  2,000, — including 
the  student  body,  a  hundred  or  more  teachers  and 
instructors,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  thoss 
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instructors  who  are  married.  It  has  some  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land,  upon  which  it  raises  its 
own  food.  It  applies  scientific  principles  to  the 
work  of  a^cuUure,  and  it  manages  to  make  this 
production  of  its  food- supply  count  for  the  edu 
cation  in  agriculture  of  a  great  many  of  its  pupils 
And  this  practical  work  secures  the  best  possil}le 
mental  condition  for  the  grasp  of  important  scien. 
tific  principles  in  chemistry  and  physics,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  and  to  the  growth  and  culture 
of  plants.  Thus,  work  and  education  go  hand 
in  hand.  In  like  manner,  the  necessity  of  own. 
ing  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cows  makes 
possible  practical  instruction  in  the  breeding  and 
care  of  live  stock  and  in  scientific  dairying.  'Die 
Tuskegee  Institute — which  is  strictly  a  negro 
community,  without  a  wliite  man  living  in  it, 
from  Mr,  Booker  ^Vashington,  the  principal,  to 
the  youngest  student — occupies  in  all  fifty  build, 
ings  or  more,  in  which  there  is  carried  on  a  well 
coordinated  social  life  that  is  of  itself  a  constant 
source  of  influence  and  benefit  tn  the  pupil,  be- 
cause it  familiarizes  him  at  every  turn  with  those 
things  that  men  associated  together  have  in  these 
modem  times  been  able  to  accomplish  for  the 
decency,  comfort,  and  dignity  of  daily  life. 
Every  student,  no  matter  what  particular  work 
he  may  do  iu  tlie  institute  community,  sees  going 
on  about  him  all  the  more  essential  handicrafts 
and  industries,  pursued  both  for  production  and 
al.so  for  instruction.  For  Sunday  worship,  daily 
chapel,  and  other  purposes  of  general  assembly, 
the  institute  comes  together  in  an  admirable 
chapel  building  capable  of  seating  perhaps  2, 500 
people,  built  by  student  labor  with  bricks  made 
in  the  institute's  own  brickyard  by  the  students 
themselves,  and  finished  throughout  by 
home  labor.  The  plans  were  made  by  a 
trained  architect  who  is  one  of  the  in- 
structors of  the  institute,  and  who  super- 
i  the  work. 


^  1^  I  In  similar  manner  the  mem- 
Braiuating  beis  of  this  scliool  Community 
/•nframmt.  ]i^yg  erected  all  their  own 
buildings,  and  thorough  instruction  is 
given  in  all  the  building  trades.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Ogden  had  brought  to  the 
Hampton  exercises  as  his  guests  a  large 
company  of  men  and  women  interested 
in  Hampton  and  other  educational  work 
in  the  South,  and  had  tlien  proceeded 
with  his  party  to  the  conference  at  Win- 
ston-Salem, whence  the  itinerary  was  to 
Tuskegee  by  way  of  Atlanta.  While 
these  visitors  were  at  Tuskegee,  a  new 
building  just  completed  by  student  labor, 
the   money   for   which    had    been    given 


by  Miss  Stokes,  of  New  York,  was  dedicated  to 
its  ust^a  for  the  practical  instruction  of  negro  girls 
in  domestic  science.  In  connection  with  thia 
dedication,  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  indus- 
trial departments  were  held  several  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  regular  commencement  day.  These 
graduating  e.tcrcises  were  as  interesting  as  any, 
perhaps,  ever  lield  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  platform  of  the  chapel  building  was  deco- 
rated with  objects  illustrative  of  the  processes  and 
products  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  house- 
hold industries  taught  to  the  pupils.  One  young 
man,  graduating  as  a  wheelwright  and  carriage 
builder,  came  forward,  and  in  ten  minutes  ex- 
plained in  a  straightforward  way  the  methods 
employed  in  making  a  good  vehicle,  having  the 
unfinished  parts  and  also  a  perfected  carriage  be- 
fore him  on  the  stage.  Another  young  man  who 
bad  learned  the  machinist's  trade  explained  a 
steam  pump  which  he  hud  made,  and  which  also 
was  on  the  platform  with  steam  up  and  in  run- 
ning order.  Still  another,  with  suitable  illustra- 
tive material,  explained  how  to  restore  to  fertility 
the  worn-out  suils  of  the  South.  Another,  who 
had  also  studied  under  the  professor  of  agricul- 
ture, explained  how  to  plant,  raise,  and  care  for 
young  fruit  trees.  A  daugliter  of  Mr.  Booker 
Washington,  who  had  taken  the  dressmaking 
course,  explained,  with  suitable  models  before 
her,  how  to  fit  and  make  a  gown,  and  showed 
how  desirable  it  is  that  all  girls  should  be  taught 
how  to  make  women's  and  children's  clothes. 
Another  young  woman,  with  a  kitchen  range  be- 
fore her  on  the  platform,  illustrated  in  a  clear  dis- 
course some  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
plain  cooking.     It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  further 
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examples.  TheBe  are  enough  to  show  something 
of  the  nature  of  industrial  education  at  Tuskegee. 
To  describe  it  in  detail  would  require  a  good -sized 
volume. 

„     u,   ,     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enumerate  the 

Haw  Work  ,  ■     ,,  ■    ,  ■ 

and  staiy  art  many  kinds  of  industry  earned  on  by 
CombiMit.  ^ijjch  the  students  are  enabled  to  earn 
their  living  and  pay  for  their  general  instruction, 
while  also  acquiring  knowledge  of  iarming,  or 
some  other  trade  or  industry.  A  model  tailor 
Bhop  makes  the  neat  uniforms  and  other  clothing 


of  the  students ;  a  'model  shoe  shop,  with  the 
best  machinery,  makes  excellent  shoes  ot  various 
grades  ;  and  a  well-equipped  wood-working  shop, 
among  other  things,  makes  all  the  furniture  of 
the  institution,  while  a  number  of  the  depart- 
ments, including  a  good  blacksmith  shop,  also  do 
work  for  the  general  region  roundabout.  Among 
other  trades  taught  is  tliat  of  printing  ;  and  the 
printing  office  is  well  equipped  and  creditable. 
At  present  the  studnnts  are  erecting  anew  library 
building,  lor  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  the 
necessary  money.  Those  students  who  come 
with  no  money  at  all  spend  most  of  their  days 
in  practical  work,  and  most  of  tlieir  evenings  in 
the  night  classes.  As  throwing  a  sidelight  on 
the  coordination  of  educational  and  practical 
work,  a  little  circumstance  may  be  noted  that  was 
observed  by  the  writer  in  vieiting  a  night  class  of 


young  pnpils  in  arithmetic.  Each  one  of  these 
pupils,  boys  and  girls  alike,  had  been  required 

to  go  to  the  place  where  ground  had  been  broken 
for  the  new  Carnegie  library,  take  careful  meas- 
urements of  the  ground  as  staked  out,  and  make 
a  neat  scale  drawing  from  which  a  practical 
builder  could  have  worked.  Having  ascertained 
the  superficial  area,  eacli  pupil  was  instructed  to 
find  out  the  depth  to  which  the  architect  had  de- 
cided to  dig  the  cellar,  and  then  to  calculate  the 
number  of  cubic  yards  of  necessary  excavation. 
Thus,  not  only  were  such  students  as  actually 
worked  on  the  Carnegie  library  building  obliged 
to  learn  these  things  as  they  labored,  but  even 
the  pupils  serving  in  other  parts  of  the  indus- 
trial organization  were  taught  their  lessons  in 
mathematics,  not  so  much  from  books  as  through 
direct  application  to  the  problems  tiiat  had  to  be 
solved  every  day  in  the  work  going  on  about 
them.  We  mention  this  as  a  simple  hint  to  many 
white  teachers,  who  might  accomplish  more  in 
these  days  of  late  spring  and  early  summer  by 
taking  their  pupils  out-of-doors,  and  giving  their 
arithmetic  or  geography  lessons  a  relation  to 
things  in  the  vicinity,  than  by  severe  thumbing 
of  books  through  weary  hours  at  stiff  desks. 
The  Tuskegee  meljiod  does  not  unduly  discount 
books,  but  it  brings  them  into  their  right  relation 
to  education  and  life.  It  is  conspicuously  true 
that  the  pupils  educated  by  the  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  method  come  into  a  simpler,  mora 
direct,  and  more  excellent  use  of  the  English 
language  than  .those  in  certain  other  institutions 
who  are  tauglit  by  the  more  conventional  literary 
methods,  and  wJiose  use  of  language  has  a  ten- 
deocy  to  become  stilted  and  artificial. 

T^  H  ^  .  Apart  from  the  crying  need  of  educa- 
Stitnci  la  tional  work  to  reduce  the  mass  of  il- 
Agrteaitari.  literacy  In  the  South,  the  greatest 
single  need  of  that  part  of  the  country  would  seem 
to  be  improved  agriculture.  In  various  ways  the 
South  is  awakening  to  some  understanding  of  this 
need.  The  professor  of  agriculture  at  Tuskegee 
— a  man  with  a  genius  for  the  study  of  nature,  a 
wide  scientific  knowledge,  and  a  rare  gift  for 
teaching,  who  blends  the  theoretical  with  the 
practical  at  every  turn — is  able  to  arouse  in  the 
dullest  mind  a  keen  interest  in  agricultural  chem- 
istry by  merely  showing  how  it  is  and  why  it  is 
that  certain  practical  results  are  produced.  For 
example,  two  or  three  years  ago  he  measured  off 
two  adjacent  acres  of  ordinary  land  on  the  school 
farm.  One  of  these  acres  he  treated  with  six  or 
seven  dollars'  worth  of  a  fertilizer  that  he  himself 
prepared  on  scientific  principles.  The  other  acre 
he  left  as  it  was.  Both  acres  were  planted  with 
potatoes,  both  being  ploughed  and  cultivated  in 
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exactly  the  same  way.  The  fertihzed  acre  pro- 
duced 400  hiishels  of  a  vaiuiible  grade  of  potatoes, 
while  tlie  other  acre  produced  40  bushols  of  a 
cheap  and  undesirable  grade.  The  Btateiiieiit  of 
sucli  a  fact  awakens  profound  respect  for  Pro- 
iessor  Carver,  and  renders  iiim  an  oracle  tiiroiigh 
all  the  country  roundabout.  It  paves  tlie  way 
for  an  ardent  study  of  tlie  chemical  constit- 
uents of  the  potato  on  the  one  hand,  an<t  of 
the  corresponding  elements  of  tlie  soil  on  tlie  otlier 
hand.  TJiis  professor  is  an  advocate  of  small 
farms  well  till'"!.  It  is  ]>erfeclly  feasible  to  make 
Buch  ideas  as  his  prevalent  throughout  the  South  ; 
and  t!ie  result  would  be  a  complete  transforma- 
tion. But  a  progress  that  ought  to  be  rapiil  will 
surely  be  slow  and  painful,  unless  there  is  ample 
support  given  to  educational  work  of  the  kind  that 
he  is  carrying  on.  AVe  mention  his  work  thus  par- 
ticularly, not  because  it  stands  alone,  but  because 
it  represents  so  well  wliat  is  desirable.  At  the 
normal  and  industrial  institute  for  negroes  at 
Greensboro,  Xorth  Carolina,  to  nnentioii  anocher 
individual  instance,  a  young  graduate  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  farming,  and  is  car- 
rying on  an  admirable  dairy  in  a  region  where 
modern  dairying  is  almost  unknown,  and  yet 
whicli  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  grasses,  clovers, 
and  other  crops  of  a  dairy  country. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  dur- 
ut*s"u     '"6  ^^^  P*^^  '^^^'  ^'^^^S'  particularly 

in  Southern  newspapers,  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South.  The 
prevailing  opinion  is  that,  while  the  South  will 
continue  to  be  preponderalely  Democratic  for 
some  time  to  como,  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
the  Republican  party  to  make  important  gains, 
now  that  the  political  aspects  of  the  race  question 
are  of  less  moment  by  reason  of  negro  disfrsn- 
chisement.  Senator  SlcLaurin,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, has  been  the  central  figure  in  a  discussion 
that  reveals  an  important  and  increasing  line  of 
cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  Southern  Democrats. 
There  is  an  element  in  the  South,  full  of  the  new 
commercial  and  industrial  spirit,  believing  in 
sound  money,  favoring  the  extension  of  Ameri- 
can territory  and  commerce,  and  more  concerned 
about  the  market  for  American  cotton  in  the 
Orient  than  about  theoretical  paity  tenets.  Sena- 
tor McLaurin  is  a  type  of  the  men  of  this  class. 
He  voted  for  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  has  always  advocated  the  retention  of 
the  Philippines.  Mr.  McLaurin  tells  the  men 
of  the  South  to  accept  things  as  tliey  are,  and  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of  modern  pi'ogress. 
He  takes  the  broad  national  view.  His  positions 
were  set  fortli  with  great  frankness  and  ability 


before  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  in  April.  While  continuing  to  call  himself 
a  Democrat,  he  is  undoubtedly  in  sympathy  with 
the  foremost  jwlicies  and  guiding  principles  of 
President  McKinley.  The  President  himself,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  recently  made  appointments 
in  South  Carolina  to  high  federal  offices  of  men 
heretofore  known  as  Democrats,  but  holding 
views  like  those  of  Senator  McLaurin  rather  than 
like  those  of    Heiinior   Tillman    and  the    Bryan 


Democrats.  If  there  should  come  about  a  con- 
servative reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party, 
such  Southern  nien  would  presumably  remain 
Democrats.  But  in  case  of  the  continued  and 
permanent  control  of  the  Democratic  machinery 
by  men  holding  the  opinions  on  foreign,  financial, 
and  economic  qtiestions  that  were  maintained  by 
Mr.  Bryan  in  the  last  campaign,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  might  emerge  in  South  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  States  a  new  party  or  politi- 
cal association  made  up  of  business  men  acting 
openly  ■  in  politics  with  the  Northern  bosiaees 
men  whose  views  they  entertain.  As  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  North,  it  ia  evii}ent 
enough  that  serious  efforts  are  already  on  foot  in 
a  quiet  way  among  the  leaders  to  regain  control 
for  the  so-called  conservative  element,  and  ex- 
Senator  Hill,  of  New  York,  is  regarded  as  on© 
of  the  principal  leaders  in  such  efforts.  It  ia  far 
too  soon,  however,  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  outcome. 

nt  Prtsiaent  '^'^  ^'^  ^'^"''^  repeatedly  pointed  ont, 

ana  Hia      the  reelection  of  President  UcKiol<7 

'""""*"■     was  not  in  any  strict  aense  a  par^ 

affair.     The  country  did  not  wish  to  e 
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with  radical  changes  of  poli- 
cy. Toward  Mr.  McKinley 
personally  there  wag  a  fijel- 
iug  of  confideace  and  good 
will  almoBt  unprecedented  in 
the  hiatory  of  American  pol- 
itics. A  fresh  evidence  of 
this  fact  was  afforded  by  the 
great  cordiality  with  which 
the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net officers  were  received  as 
they  stopped  at  various 
points  in  the  South  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Mr.  McKinlry's  Southern 
speeches  were  in  bis  best  and 
most  felicitous  vein.  The 
Presidential  train  left  Wash- 
ington on  April  29,  and 
passed  across  Virginia  by 
way  of  Charlottesville  and 
Lynchburg,  with  brief  stops 
at  several  places.  At  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  there  wasaban- 
quet,  and  there  was  some 
pause  at  the  old  town  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  also 
at  Jackson.  On  the  after- 
noon of  May  1  New  Orleans 
was  reached.  Although 
Presiden  t  Jefferson  acquired 
the  territory  of  which  New 
Orleans  was  the  capital  al- 
most one  hundred  years  ^o, 

that  beautiful  and  important      i^"K««pi>=df.c  iiaN«  voa  ?i-™wb,  j.  c.  HoimcDi. 

city    had    never    until    last  '^UStaC?.'"    "H.i!^  ^«?^iS.  "fiiilSS.*-  "^cSlS^  ^^ii^ 

month    been    visited    by    a  ^^ji  pbuidbhiiai.  pabit,  ourw^itn  aotnm.    . 

President  of  the  United 

States.   Mr.  McKinley'sreceptionwasaccordingly     have  never  seen  such  a  spectacle  in  California 
a  fitting  one,  in  honor  not  of  the  man  alone,  but      words  cannot  convey  any  adequate  impression, 
also  of  the  great  office  of  Cbief  Magistrate  of  the 

United  States.     In  Texas  the  tourists  broke  the  Instead  of  spending  Sunday,  May  12, 

journey  at  Houston,  Austin,  and  San  Antonio,  wiJJf™,,  on  the  coast  at  Del  Monte,  as  had  been 
where  in   front  of  the  Alamo  the  President  ad.  planned,  the  President  proceeded  di- 

dressed  a  great  crowd.  At  El  Paso,  Texas,  Mr.  rectly  to  San  Francisco  in  order  to  obtain  special 
McKinley  was  greeted  by  high  Mexican  officials  medical  advice  regarding  the  health  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
delegatcd  by  President  Diaz  to  extend  his  greet-  Kinley,  whoso  strength  had  not  proved  equal  to 
ings  and  to  convey  his  regret  that  his  own  health  the  fatigues  and  diversions  inevitable  on  such  an 
did  not  permit  him  to  go  to  the  border  to  meet  extended  journey.  Unfortunately,  her  condition 
liis  American  colleague.  The  President  made  grew  steadily  more  alarming  from  day  to  day, 
brief  speeches  at  various  places  in  New  Mexico  and  in  the  San  Francisco  programme  which  had 
and  Arizona,  and  iu  the  beautiful  towns  of  been  prepared,  the  President  took  little  pergonal 
Southern  California  was  driven  over  streets  actu-  part,  remaining  constantly  at  the  bedside  of  Mra, 
ally  covered  wirh  cut  roses.  It  is  reported  that  McKinley,  whose  recovery  was  reported  to  the 
at  Santa  Barbara  he  was  driven  over  such  a  path-  country  through  the  Associated  Pieas  as  scarcely 
way  of  flowers  for  a  mile  from  the  railway  sta-  posaibls.  Great  recnperative  power  was  shown, 
tion.  In  honor  of  his  visit  to  Los  Angeles  there  however,  hy  the  invalid,  and  by  the  20th  ahe 
was  a  characteristic  floral  parade.     To  those  who     was  regarded  aa  wfel^  past  the  critical  point.    It 
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WM  planned  that  after  a  few  more  days  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife  would  proceed  to  their  home 
at  Canton,  Ohio,  by  a  direct  route,  making  no 
stops  by  the  way  except  of  the  very  briefest. 

Five  days  before  the  President  started 
^wtuhii^tim'  °"  '''^  '^"6  '■""^^  there  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington the  commission  of  the  Cuban 
Constitutional  Convention  sent  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  future  relations  of  Cuba  and  the 
"United  States.     The  chairtiiau  of  the  commission 


States  has  no  objects  or  policies  that  conflict  at 
any  point  either  witli  tbe  best  interests  of  Cuba  or 
with  the  desire  of  that  country  to  try  self-govern- 
inent  in  an  independent  way.  Happily,  the  dele- 
gates were  convinced  to  this  effect.  They  were 
loo  discreet  to  say  anything,  however,  when  they 
came  to  Xew  York  to  spend  a  day  or  two  before 
returning  to  (Juba,  except  in  praise  of  the  hos- 
pitality they  had  enjoyed,  and  of  the  ability  and 
high-mindedness  of  the  public  men  with  whom 
they  had  been  in  conference  at  Washington.     Oo 


(From  a  snitp-Bhot.  utken  o 

was  Dr.  Diego  Tamayo,  and  !iis  four  colleagues 
were  Senor  Domingo  Mendez  Capote,  President 
of  the  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention,  and  Se- 
fiors  Portnondo,  Llorente,  and  Betancourt.  Sev- 
eral other  prominent  Cubans  accompanied  the 
members  of  the  commission.  They  were  received 
with  all  the  high  official  courtesies  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  and  in  addition  to  these  official  at- 
tentions they  were  treated  witha  frank  wai'mtb  of 
friendliness  and  good  will,  the  sincerity  of  which 
could  not  be  doubted.  Tlie  delegation  found  no 
disposition  at  Washington  to  dally,  or  evade  is- 
sues. The  President  received  them  without  delay, 
and  Secretary  Boot  gave  a  full  and  unreserved 
explanation  of  the  policy  of  tho  United  States 
toward  Cuba.  The  result  was  that  the  misappre- 
hensions under  which  the  delegates  had  come  to 
this  country  rapidly  disappeared.      The  United 


the  tour  by  N'.  Laiamick.) 

May  7.  at  a  private  session  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Havana,  the  commisaionere  gave  a 
report  of  their  visit  to  Washington.  The  one 
prompt  result  of  tliis  report  was  to  make  the  lead- 
ing Cubans  understand,  first,  that  the  motives  of 
the  American  people  toward  Cuba  were  not  open 
to  any  question,  and,  second,  that  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  so-called  Piatt  Amendment  really 
represented  public  opinion  in  the  United  Slates 
and  could  not  be  materially  changed. 

TKe  Dew  '  *"  ^'"^  ^  ^  ''''^  commiaKOiWTB  made 
state  0/ "intf  public  an  extended  and  interesting 
■"  """""■  i-fport  of  their  visit,  and  especiallj 
of  their  conversations  with  Mr.  Root,  After 
considerable  discussion,  during  which  Cabui 
opinion  seemed  to  he  rapidly  changing  in  favor 
of  the  American  point  of  view,  the  subject  of  b 
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reply  to  the  Piatt  Amendment  was  referred  by 
lli«  ConstitutiouHl  Convention  to  a  committee,  a 
iiiajorily  of  wlioni,  on  May  1 1>,  decided  to  report 
in  favor  of  iK'ci'pring  tlict  Piatt  Amendment  as 
I'xplaincd  by  Secretary  Root.  This  action  of  the 
i-utimiiltee  evidently  foreshadowed  the  final  de- 
lision  of  the  convention  itself.  Meanwhile, 
iTonomic  conditions  in  Cuba  were  givmfc  the 
[it-oplo  more  immediate  concern  than  political 
mutters.  It  was  believed  in  Havana  that  the 
Administration  leaders  at  Washington  were  pre. 
pined  to  nrf;e  upon  Congress  next  winter  the 
pi'iniipt  adoption  of  a  reciprocity  arraufjement 
under  which  L'uban  sugar  and  tobacco  would  be 
admitted  to  llie  United  States  either  free  of  duty 
or  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

^  AVliile  the  industrial  world  has  been 

/ntfustf/ri' (Vof  Piiiiu'wiiat  troubled  with  strikes  and 
ana  Peace,  nmmrs  of  Strikes,  the  one  important 
Uk-i  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  this  connection  has 
t.iocn  the  rapid  and  widc'Spread  acceptance  of  the 
)iriiiciple  of  direct  and  friendly  conference  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  labor  and  capital. 
Wlien  wo  went  to  press  last  month  a  strike  in  a 


sheet  steel  mill  at  ilcKeesport,  near  Pittsburg, 
growing  out  of  a  question  of  the  recognition  of 
organized  iabor,  threatened  to  spread  throughout 
the  vast  congeries  of  industrial  establishments 
controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Tliis  McKecsport  strike  was,  liowever,  settled 
after  a  very  few  days  by  friendly  conference  be- 
tween the  highest  representatives  of  the  Amalf^a- 
mated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America  on 
one  hand,  and  the  representatives  of  the  so-called 
"  Trust  "  on  the  other.  The  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment fully  and  frankly  recognized  the  principle 
of  friendly  conference  and  mutual  concession, 
and  established  the  right  of  the  employees  to  form 
lodges  in  affiliation  with  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  thoroughly  si-nsible  and  encour- 
aging. A  local  but  quite  serious  strike  occurred 
in  May  on  Uie  street-railway  system  operating  in 
Albany,  Troy,  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
There  was  involved  on  the  one  hand  a  ciaini  on 
the  part  of  tlie  men  for  better  pay  and  a  better 
adjustment  of  hours  and  wages,  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  involved  the  principle  of  the 
company's  right  to  employ  non-union  as  well  as 
union  labor.     Serious  riots  attended  the  attempt 
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of  the  company  to  operate  llie  troliey  lines  with 
new  men  ;  and  several  regiments  of  State  militia 
were  brought  into  action,  two  bystandingcilizeus 
being  killed  in  an  attempt  of  tbe  troops  to  put 
down  riotous  assauhs  upon  moving  cars.  Tlie 
trouble  was  finally  adjustei;]  by  protraeled  con- 
ference between  the  direct  reprcseutatives  of 
the  two  opposing  interests.  The  company  eon- 
ceiled  the  ilemands  as  respects  wages,  and  the 
men  conceded  the  right  of  the  company  to  em- 
ploy non-union  as  well  as  union  men.  Huth 
sides  recognized  the  superior  right  of  the  in- 
nocent public,  and  a  tliri^e-year  agri'ement  was 
signed,  under  which  then.'  can  be  no  likelihoud 
of  any  difference  arising  which  will  not  be  adjust. 
able  by  direct  and  amicable  discussion.  'J'he  ma.. 
chiniats  were  preparing  for  a  great  strike  last 
month  in  demand  for  increased  wages.  Their 
union  is  known  as  the  Internationa!  Associations 
of  Machinists,  at  the  head  of  which  is  President 
James  O'Coniiell.  Mr.  O'Connell  stated  in  the 
middle  of  May  that  150,000  machinists  would 
strike  on  May  20  unless  they  should  receive  a  12^ 
per  cent,  increase  in  wages.  Earlier  in  the  month 
a  conference  had  been  held  between  the  Metal 
Trades  Association,  representing  the  employers, 
and  Mr.  O'Connell'a  union  of  the  working  ma. 
chiniats.  As  we  went  to  press,  the  demands  were 
being  granted.  On  May  1 8  many  thousands 
of  men  employefl  in  the  building  trades  of  New 
York  left  their  work  in  sympathy  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  bricklayers'  union,  who  were 
involved  in  trouble  with  the  Masons'  and  Build- 
ers' Association.  The  strike  was  precipitated 
without  any  commensurate  cause  or  grievance, 
through  the  extremely  aggressive  and  arbitrary 
attitude  of  a  portion  of  the  bricklayers.  Much 
oiccellent  work  toward  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial conciliation  and  arbitration  has  been  done 
of  late  by  the  Xational  Civic  Federation,  which 
last  month  held  a  conference  in  New  York  on 
this  particular  theme.  Us  standing  committee 
on  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  not  only  win- 
ning the  respect  and  confidence  alike  of  organ- 
ized capital  and  organized  labor,  but  is  also  edu. 
eating  public  opinion  as  to  the  best  ways  to  prevent 
strikes,  and  is  promoting  industrial  peace  at  par- 
ticular crises  by  wise  advice  and  by  fortunate 
efforts  to  bring  together  into  conference  the  rep- 
resentatives of  opposing  interests.  Kiirope  dur. 
ing  the  past  year  or  two  htts  been  the  scene  of 
many  extremely  disastrous  strik<'s.  and  last  month 
on  the  Continent  there  were  industrial  deadlocks 
and  labor  riots  at  various  points.  This  country 
should  now  in  the  day  of  its  great  prosperity 
take  warning  and  avoid  these  bitter  and  useless 
conflicts,  which  harm  both  sides,  while  involving 
the  welfare  and  prospects  of  the  country  at  large. 


It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
w/i'i'streti  principal  center  for  the  transaction  ^ 
certain  kinds  of  business.  If  Xew 
York  were  not  the  center  of  American  banking 
and  finance,  sonje  other  city  would  have  to  be. 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  right  that  railway 
companies  and  great  industries  should  be  organ- 
ixed  as  joint-stock  undertakings,  and  that  their 
'sliares  of  stock  and  their  bonds  and  securities 
should  be  bought  and  sold.  It  is  also  both  right 
and  inevitable  that  the  business  of  buying  andi 
selling  sucli  shares  should  find  a  principal  focus 
in  some  one  stock  exchange  like  that  of  Xew 
York.  A  clear  distinction  should  be  kept  in 
mind  by  those  not  familiar  with  stock -excliaiige 
transactions  between  the  legitimate  and  proper 
buying  and  selling  of  shares  of  stock,  and  that 
form  of  so-called  stock  speculation  which  at  basis 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  betting  on  the  fiuc- 
tuation  of  prices.  While  this  distinction  is  clear 
enough  in  logic,  and  is  practical  enough  to  affect 
the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  investor  and  business 
man,  it  is  a  distinction  that  is  not  so  easy  to  main- 
tain in  the  complexity  of  the  transactions  of  men 
habitually  dealing  in  stocks  and  breathing  the 
rather  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a  trading  cen- 
ter like  Wall  Street.  Thus  many  of  the  men  who, 
to  a  great  extent,  are  engaged  in  the  legitimate 


Jo.tlier'reKettlDKriohliiWaUatnat.aTCtlivt  Wall, 

weren't  for  me  the;  wonldnt  nuka  muA  Maar^* 
From  the  itecord-BlmiU  (OUoacoJ 
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biisinoBs  of  buying  and  selling  actual  shares  oi 
stock  ai'C  led  sometimes  to  sell  very  heavily  for 
future  delivery  certain  stocks  which  they  do  not 
own,  but  oKpfCt,  it  necessary,  to  be  able  to  ac- 
quire. It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to 
discuss  stock-market  etbics.  We  have  in  mind 
merely  an  allusion  to  tlie  very  remarkable  panic 
iliat  occurred  in  Wall  Street  last  month  and  that 
rciic'hed  its  climax  on  May  9.  This  panic  did  not 
urifriiinte  in  any  changed  conditions  in  the  busi- 
ness of  [he  country  which  affected  in  any  way  the 
value  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  railways  and  in- 
dustrial concerns,  nor  in  any  scarcity  of  money, 
OI-  fear  as  to  wars,  bad  crops,  or  other  disasters. 
It  simply  hapiM'ned  as  an  incident  of  an  immense 
amiiunt  of  speculative  overtrading  in  connection 
wiih  some  of  the  [ending  railway  movements 
toward  itnialgamation  of  ownership,  and  particu- 
larly uf  fi  litiiuic  slriifTjilo  that  disclosed  itself  for 
the  control  of  the  Xorlhern  Pacific  Railroad, 

For  some  time  past  this  railway  has 
"pJicffie"     ^"'I'l  opei-ated  in  harmony  with  the 

Great  Northern  Railway  system  over 
"liich  Mr.  iliimen  J.  Hill  is  the  presiding  genius, 
iiiid  whose  chief  financial  power  centers  in  the 
ollice  i>f  J[r.  .1,  Pierpont  Morgan.  Tliese  inter- 
I'STs,  lor  ihc  further  lessening  of  competition  and 
the  imjirovomeut  of  their  K''oit  traffic  schemes, 
had  practicallv  accomplished  a  purchase  of  the 
Chicago,  Hiirlington  &  QnJncy  system,  which  it 


was  their  intention  to  lease  to  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  lines,  and  to  bring  into 
operating  union  with  them.  Other  interests, 
however,  headed  by  Mr.  Harriman,  the  banking 
firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  associated  finan- 
cial interests,  had  recently  purchased  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway  system  on  behalf  ot  the 
Union  Pacific  ;  and  they  apparently  desired  to 
checkmate  the  so-called  "  Burlington  deal."  Ac- 
cordingly, they  laid  their  plans  to  buy  up  enough 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  stock  to  wrest  away  con- 
trol of  that  line  from  tlie  Morgan-Hill  interest. 
When  the  outlines  of  the  project  began  to  dis- 
close themselves,  Northern  Pacific  stock,  which 
is  not  very  valuable  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
and  which  a  few  yeai-s  ago  was  selling  for  a  song, 
began  to  assume  a  great  place  in  the  market  and 
to  rise  very  rapidly.  The  brokers  for  the  inter- 
ests seeking  control  were  willing  to  buy  at  a 
large  figure  all  the  stock  that  anybody  chose  to 
offer.  This  tempted  the  speculators,  who  sold 
freely  for  future  delivery  at  a  high  price.  When 
the  dates  for  delivery  arrived,  however,  the  spec- 
ulators could  neither  buy  nor  borrow  the  necea- 
sary  shares  ot  stock  at  ordinary  figures.  North- 
em  Pacific  on  May  9  reached  $1,000  a  share  ; 
and  for  a  few  hours  many  men  were  obliged  to 
sacrifice  excelleiit  stocks  and  bonds  in  order  to 
get  money  with  which  to  purchase  Northern  Paci- 
fic at  fabulous  prices.  The  corner  was  broken 
by  the  agreemeiit  ot  the  leading  interests  to  post- 
pone stock  deliveries,  and  also  by  a  restraining 
order  issued  by  a  New  York  judge. 

JUJ,  u    JLJ     lUi. 


r  Pnm  (St.  Paul). 
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the  American  construction  and  operation  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  it  would  t-e  highly  desirable  to 
await  further  results  of  the  industrial  and  capi- 
talistic transformations  now  taking  place  in  this 
couniry.  ^Vfn-n  American  capital  is  ready  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  building  and  operation 
of  ocean  ships  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  ilie  thing  can  be  done,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  government  subsidies.  In  any  case,  it  is 
desirable  to  await  developments. 

Sir  Michael  II ieks- Beach's  lon^  ex- 
EHgUiHTwaa.  W'^^'^^   taxation   proiMsals  w6ro  pre- 

.sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
an  elaborate  speech  on  April  IS.  The  newapapen 
and  the  public  had  been  guessing  for  weeks  what 
new  forms  of  tasadon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  propose  in  tlio  budget,  to  meM 
t)ie  ever-increasing  deficits  caused  by  the  expenses 
of  the  South  African  war.  8ir  Michael  pointed 
out  the  fact,  however,  that  the  increased  demands 
of  the  Government  were  not  due  alone  to  tile  war, 
but  also  to  liie  exienaion  of  various  public  services 
— in  short,  to  the  increase  in  ordinary  expendi- 
ture. To  meet  the  situation,  an  increase  of  two 
pence  in  the  income  ta.x  was  proposed,  making 
the  total  one  shilling  and  two  peace  in  the  pound 


From  tbe  S'lrlh  Amertean  {Philadulphlii). 

meanwhile  has  I^een  abroad,  and  among  other 
things  has  been  interesting  himself  in  promoting 
the  amalgamation  of  steamship  lines.  The  .-\t- 
lantic  and  West  Indian  fleets  of  the  Ijevland 
Line,  aggregating  tliirty-eight  fine  vessels,  have 
through  him  been  tranafcrn?d  from  English  to 
American  ownership.  A  very  im]iortani  move- 
ment is  on  foot  meanwhile  for  the  financial  amal- 
gamation of  a  number  of  the  largtst  .Am<^rican 
ship-building  works,  including,  besides  the  gn'at 
establishment  at  Xew[iort  News  and  several  others 
on  the  .Atlantic  coast,  the  famous  Union  ln>n 
Company's  works  ut  San  Krancisco,  where  the 
now  battleship  Ohio  has  just  lieen  launched. 
These  two  movements,  the  one  for  the  purchase 
with  .American  capital  of  foreign  sleain.sliip  lines 
and  the  other  for  the  amalgamation  of  American 
shipbuilding  plants,  are  pn;cisely  in  the  hne  of 
forecasts  made  by  this  magazine  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ship-subsidy  bill.  It  was  held 
that  since  we  had  thus  long  deferred  the  enact- 
ment of  any  general  subsidy  measure  to  promote      pound8.)-Fi 
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^this  being  expected  to  provide  about  (20,000, - 
000  additional  revenue.  He  lejecled  tlie  demand 
in  many  quartei-3  tor  an  import  tax  on  foreign 
manufactured  products,  but  found  juBtiGcation  in 
proposing  a  tax  on  imported  eugar  of  four  sliil- 
liiigs  and  two  pence  for  ffich  hundredweight, — 
or,  to  express  it  in  American  terms,  a  tax  of  about 
one  cent  a  pound.  Tliis,  of  coui-se,  was  in  no 
sense  a  protpciive  tariff,  but  rather  a  tax  on  the 
consumption  of  tlie  working  people.  Sir  Michael 
said  t)jat  be  expected  the  sugar  duty  to  yield  Bome- 
tliing  more  tlian  |l25, 000,000  inc<Hne.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  alcoholic  spirits,  beer,  tea,  and 
tobacco  were  carrying  all  tlie  tax  they  could  well 
stand,  and  their  position  was  left  unchanged  by 
Ills  proposals.  I'he  proposition,  liowever,  that 
made  the  greatest  censation  and  was  moat  dis- 
cussed was  that  of  a  levy  of  one  shilling  per  ton 
on  the  export  of  Enghsli  coal. 

^^^  There  has  of  late  been  a  good  deal  of 
Coal  alarm  in  England  over  the  rapidity 
Tat.  ^^.;jjj  (ip|,i(.ii  t],e  coal  of  the  country  is 
iicing  used  up ;  and  while  scientiflc  men  have 
shown  that  the  coal  measures  could  not  be  ex- 
hausted fur  at  least  two  or  three  centuries,  yet  it 
is  felt  that  as  the  mining  gmis  deeper  the  cost  of 
coal  may  be  considerably  onlianced.  The  gen- 
eral European  and  foreign  market  for  English 
coa!  has,  on  account  of  its  excellent  steam-mak- 


ing qualities,  been  very  large.  At  first,  the 
mine-owners  made  a  great  outcry,  and  the  work, 
ing  miners,  evidently  encouraged  by  the  opera- 
tors, threatened  a  general  strike  unless  the  pro- 
posed export  tax  were  withdrawn.  Sir  Michael 
held  his  ground,  however,  and  demonstrated  bo 
conclusively  that  the  mine-owners  were  making 
enormous  profits,  and  could  bear  the  shilling  tax, 
that  the  opposition  lost  its  strength,  and  this  fea- 
ture of  the  budget  was  duly  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  6. 

The  expenditures  of  the  British  Gov- 
FMBMfi.     ornment    during   the  financial   year 

recently  ended,  including  those  for 
the  war,  were  greater  than  the  revenue  receipts 
by  about  (285,000,000  ;  and  the  prospects  are 
that  for  the  currant  fiscal  year,  if  there  were  no 
increase  of  taxation  an  equal  or  even  greater 
deficit  would  occur.  The  new  taxes  are  expected 
to  add  $50,000,000  or  (60,000,000  to  the  cur- 
rent revenue,  and  to  bring  the  total  yearly  income 
from  UxatioQ  up  to  about  (660,000,000  for  the 
year  that  will  end  next  March.  Expensaa  for 
the  year,  however,  are  expected  to  reach  some- 
thing like  (940,000,000  ;  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  accordingly  propcned  to  raise  a  large  new 
loan  of  (300,000,000  upon  an  ieane  of  consola. 
He  announced  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  bed 
already  cost  the  Government  nearly  (750,000, 000, 
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or  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  Crimean  War. 
He  alsp,  made  the  interesting  incidental  remark 
that  England's  Chinese  expedition  had  cost  be- 
tween  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000.  The  new 
taxation  proposals,  while  carried  by  a  safe  vote, 
did  not  secure  the  normal  Conservative  majority. 
The  increase  in  the  income  tax  is  commendable, 
because  it  reaches  mainly  the  class  of  people  who 
more  than  others  are  responsible  for  the  South 
African  war.  The  sugar  tax  reaches  the  whole 
people,  and  while  not  a  very  painful  burden,  w^ill 
help  to  sober  them  off  after  their  riotous  jingo 
demonstrations  of  last  year.  A  conservative 
forecast  would  indicate  that  the  South  African 
war,  with  its  immediate  sequel  of  military  oc 
cupation  during  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
will  have  cost  Great  Britain  considerably  more 
than  $1,000,000,000. 

8  ^rS  '^^®  general  expectation  a  few  weeks 
and        ago    that    Lord    Salisibury's    failing 

Ireland,  health  would  compel  Ms  almost  im- 
mediate retirement  from  public  life,  does  not 
seem  hkely  to  be  realized.  The  Prime  Minister 
returned  from  his  visit  to  the  Continent  last  month 
in  greatly  improved  health,  and  began  at  once  to 
make  speeches  of  that  peculiarly  exasperating 
quality  for  which  he  has  long  been  so  famous. 
Thus,  in  London  on  May  1 3  he  condemned  home 
rule  for  Ireland  in  remarks  insultingly  deroga- 
tory, the  purport  being  that  most  of  the  Irish 
people  would  seize  the  first  moment  of  opportunity 
to  stab  England  treacherously  in  the  back,  even 
if  home  rule  and  other  demands  were  conceded. 
This,  in  view  of  the  disproportionately  heavy  part 
that  Ireland  has  always  taken  in  fighting  Eng- 
land's battles  for  her,  whether  in  South  Africa  or 
elsewhere,  was  not  very  tactful  or  just  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Salisbury.  Furthermore,  tlie  Irish  have 
long  paid  more  than  their  fair  share  of  taxation, 
besides  suffering  by  reason  of  many  unfair  handi- 
caps and  just  grievances.  The  recent  census  shows 
Ireland's  continued  loss  of  population.  Mr. 
William  O'Brien's  newspapei*,  the  IrisJi  Peoj^le^ 
the  organ  of  the  LTnited  Irish  League,  was  seized 
and  suppressed  early  in  May  on  account  of  certain 
allusions  to  the  private  character  of  the  present 
king.  The  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  at  present  more  united  and  active  than  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  south  temperate  zone,  the  win- 

Winter  in     ter  grows   bitter   as   our   springtime 

South  Africa,  i^jp^ns  into  Summer.     The  Transvaal 

is  now  a  chill  and  desolate  region,  where  the  or- 
dinary hardships  of  winter  are  intensified  a  hun- 
dred-fold by  the  devastations  of  war.  For  two 
or  three  years  it  has,  of  course,  been  impossible 


to  produce  crops  ;  and  shelter  for  man  and  beast 
has  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  outside  of  the 
chief  towns.  The  reports,  during  the  month  ^tjiat 
is  comprised  in  our  record,  included  no  fights  of 
any  importance,  and  information  has  been  mea- 
ger and  obscure.  Lord  Kitchener's  statements 
to  the  war  oflBce  at  London  have  tended  to  show 
that  the  Boers  are  being  worn  out  by  constant 
attrition,  and  that  from  time  to  time  their 
pursuers  are  securing  the  surrender  of  a  few 
dozen  men  and  a  few  dozen  rifles.  Little  was 
heard  last  month  of  Botha  or  De  Wet.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Boer  cause  in  Europe  and 
America  declare  stoutly  that  the  war  is  not  near- 
ing  its  end  ;  that  the  Boers,  having  nothing  more 
to  lose,  can  keep  up  a  struggle  that  causes  the 
British  constant  losses  of  men  and  means,  and 
that  South  Africa  will  yet  prove  the  grave  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  begins  to  dawn  upon  the 
British  mind  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  more  com- 
petent than  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  make  peace 
terms,  and  that  Chamberlain's  flat  rejection  of 
the  tentative  proposals  made  by  Kitchener  to 
Botha  was  a  fearful  blunder. 

_.    ^         In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note 

The  New  ^         e,  ^  i.    1  • 

Brittah  Army  the  fact  that  m  spite  of  bitter  cnti- 

Dill 

cisms  made  against  it,  and  no  enthu- 
siasm for  it  in  any  quarter  whatsoever,  the  so- 
called  army -reform  scheme  of  Mr.  Brodrick,  the 
Secretary  for  War,  was  approved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  16  by  a  vote  of*  305  to  163. 
A  mere  statistical  summary  of  this  project  can 
hardly  make  it  comprehensible.  It  proposes  to 
add  115,000  regulars  to  the  standing  army,  and 
an  equal  aggregate  number  to  the  three  voluntary 
military  organizations  known  as  the  militia,  the 
yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers.  The  forces  for 
home  defense  are  brought  nominally  to  nearly 
700,000  men.  The  bill  provides  for  changes  in 
the  system  of  training  officers.  The  project  is 
denounced  as  at  once  expensive  and  ineffective, 
and  as  a  halfway  measure  toward  the  Continent- 
al system  of  compulsory  service.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  the  critics  of  the  Government  that  Eng- 
land's strength  must  always  lie  in  the  navy  rather 
than  in  the  army  ;  and  that  money  and  thought 
should  be  devoted  to  the  more  rapid  expansion 
and  more  perfect  maintenance  of  sea-power, — 
in  which  case,  it  is  held,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  greatly  enlarged  standing  armies. 

Although  the  evidence  is  ample  of 
VnpopTiarfty.  ^^^^^  "^^  relations  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  German  Crowns  and  Govern- 
ments, there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  turn* 
ing  of  popular  German  sentiment  toward  alUanoe 
witli  England.     The  hatred,  indeed,  of  the  Sngi- 
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lish   by   the   Germans   was 

never  more  evident  than  at 
the  present  time.  This  feel- 
ing crops  out  on  all  sides  and 
in  many  ways.  German  sym- 
pathy wiLii  the  Boers  is  un- 
diminished ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans, like  most  of  the  people 
of  Continental  Europe,  are 
eagei'  for  England's  humilia- 
tion. The  universal  anti- 
English  tone  of  the  interna- 
tional political  cartoons  that 
one  fiiicls  in  the  European 
papers  is  a  good  indication 
of  the  prevailing  sentiment. 
There  is  also  of  late  a  marked 
tendency  in  Europe  against 
the  United    States.     This, 

esi>ecial  bitterness  against 
Americans  or  America  as 
sucli,  but  only  from  the  feel- 
ing that  it  is  necessary  to 
lake  some  steps  against  the 
almost  overwhelming  in- 
roads made  by  the  recent 
competition  of  American  ag- 
i-icultural  and  manufactured 
products. 

Notttan       -Apropos    of    the 

Qerman      great  discussion 

Affair.,  jjj  England  over 
the  new  export  tax  on  coal, 
and  the  relation  of  coal  sup- 
plies to  national  defense  and  ^q 
industrial  dominance,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Prussian 
Government  has  taken  initial  steps  toward  the 
nationalization  of  coal  supplies.  It  is  making  an 
investment  of  25,000,000  marks  for  certain  coal 
prfijiertios  in  Westphalia.  From  these  mines  it 
proposes  to  supply  some  of  the  government  rail- 
ways, and  it  is  also  intended  to  experiment  in  the 
(lirectitm  of  model  mine  operation,  with  the  view, 
I'spit-ially,  of  securing  the  miners  from  dangers 
incident  to  their  arduous  calling.  Some  of  the 
German  newspapers  are  advocating  an  export 
coal  duty  in  order  to  keep  the  supply  for  home 
use.  Early  in  May  important  changes  occurred 
in  the  Prussian  cabinet,  three  members  retiring, 
the  most  eminent  of  whom  wae  the  great  Prussian 
financier,  Dr.  von  Jliquol,  who  now  ^oes  to  the 
upper  house  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  The  resigna. 
tion  of  Miquel  and  his  two  colleagues  grew  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  scheme  which  they  were 
supporting,  with  the  ardent  favor  of  the  Em- 


peror, for  a  radical  development  of  the  inte- 
rior canal  system  of  Prussia.  This  project  waa 
favored  by  the  new  industrial  elements,  and  op. 
posed  by  the  aristocratic  landed  interests,  who 
regard  improved  transportation  facilities  aa  fa- 
vorable to  the  cheapening  of  food  supplies  and 
inimical  to  local  agricultural  interests.  The 
canal  scheme  has  now  twice  been  defeated  ; 
but  it  is  likely  to  win  eventually.  Meanwhile, 
Germany  ia  seriously  proposing  heavy  iron  and 
steel  duties,  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of 
American  products.  The  triple  alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy,  which  is  about  to 
espire  by  limitation,  will  unquestionably  be  re- 
newed, although  Italy  seems  to  have  insisted 
upon  the  alteration  of  certain  clauses,  and  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  toward  a  closer  understand, 
ing  between  It»ly  and  Fi-ance.  It  ia  felt.ia  Ger- 
many that  the  Italian  King  is  ma<!h  under  the  In- 
fluence of  bis  Slav  wifA,  whose  sympathlM  •» 
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with  Russia  and  France  rather  than  with  Ger- 
many. The  Emperor  William's  eccentricities  and 
restless  energy  continue  to  give  constant  occasion 
for  newspaper  comment,  and  the  German  press  is 
much  less  cautious  than  m  years  past  in  its  criti- 
cisms of  him.  His  eldest  son  has  lately  visited 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  by  way  of  returning  the 
Emperor's  visit  on  occasion  of  the  Prince's  com. 
ing  of  age.  The  picture  on  the  preceding  page  is 
from  a  late  photograph  that  gives  one  a  new  idea 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  young  German 
princes,  so  recently  little  boys,  are  now  assuming 
the  stature  of  manhood.  The  German  Emperor 
recently  took  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent, 
now  nineteen  years  old,  to  Bonn  to  install  him 
in  the  University.  There  Emperor  William 
spent  three  days  and  nights  in  convivial  revels 
with  the  student  *^  Corps  Borussia,"  into  which 
he  introduced  his  boy. 

The  new  cordiality  between   France 

AmitSUe^iiood.  *"^  Italy  was  exercised  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  a  visit  of  the  Italian  squadron 
to  the  French  port  of  Toulon,  which  event  was 
celebrated  with  a  profuse  show  of  hospitality .  The 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Delcass^,  made  a  trip  to 
St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  April,  and  in  the 
middle  of  May  he  declared  in  the  Chamber  the 
continuance  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Franco-  Rus- 
sian alliance  and  also  announced  the  especially 
friendly  relations  that  had  been  established  with 
Italy.  M.  de  Bloch,  the  authority  on  war  and 
the  advocate  of  peace,  declares  that  it  is  now  a 
part  of  the  French  policy  to  reduce  the  term  of 
military  service  ;  and  he  says  that  a  movement 
in  this  direction  is  likely  to  occur  throughout 
Europe  in  view  of  what  the  Boers  have  shown 
that  undisciplined  troops  can  do  against  superior 
forces  with  modern  weapons.  M.  de  Bloch  be- 
lieves that  it  will  be  the  Italian  policy  to  assume 
a  position  of  comparative  freedom  as  between 
the  two  alliances  of  Germany  and  Austria  on  the 
one  hand  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
This  same  authority  holds  that  the  best  opinion 
in  Russia  is  against  the  present  annexation  of 
Manchuria,  and  that  the  best  informed  authori- 
ties in  France  believe  tliat  the  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  Cliina  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  ministry  is  anti-military  and  is  designed 
to  secure  good-will  for  France  in  all  directions. 
For  comparison  with  the  English  budget  figures 
on  a  preceding  page,  it  may  be  noted  that  tiie 
rie\^  French  budget  estimates  presented  to  the 
Chambers  last  month  point  to  a  total  ordinary  ex- 
penditure of  $720,000,000  in  the  coming  year, 
''  this  being  a  little  larger  than  the  budget  for  the 
current  year.      Tlie  French  revenues  have  not 


been  yielding  the  amounts  expected,  and  the 
French  public  is  much  afraid  that  additional  taxes 
are  going  to  be  imposed. 

The  negotiators  at  Peking  would  seem 

thelldemnUy.  ^^  length  to  have  settled  the  amount  of 
indemnity  to  be  paid  by  China.  The 
American  plan  that  the  Powers  should  agree  upon 
an  aggregate  sum  and  then  apportion  it  among 
themselves  has  proved  the  only  feasible  course. 
It  is  understood  that  China  will  be  required  to 
pay  450,000,000  taels,  equivalent  to  about  $315, - 
000,000.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  had  joined 
the  United  States  in  urging  that  a  sum  equal  to 
about  $200,000,000  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
maximum  ;  but  Germany,  witli  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  nations  concerned  in  the  discussion, 
held  out  for  a  vastly  larger  sum,  with  the  result 
that  the  amount  stated  above  was  finally  agreed 
upon  as  a  compromise.  Chinese  opinion  seemed 
to  incline  at  first  toward  the  plan  of  raising  the 
money  by  borrowing  it  on  the  joint  guarantee 
of  the  Powers  to  whom  it  was  to  be  paid.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  Chinese  decided  to  pro- 
pose the  payment  of  the  required  sum  in  thir- 
ty annual  installments  of  15,000,000  taels  each. 
This  proposition  seems  likely  to  meet  with  favor. 
The  serious  question  is  how  the  Chinese  may  be 
permitted  to  raise  the  money.  Their  own  very 
reasonable  opinion  is  that  they  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  the  duty  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  into  China  from  the  present  low 
rate  to  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
If  properly  administered,  this  increased  duty 
would  afford  an  ample  revenue,  while,  if  taken 
in  connection  with  the  reform  of  the  liktn  taxes, 
or  interior  customs,  which  are  such  an  obstacle  to 
commerce,  it  would  not  have  the  effect  to  curtail 
seriously  the  Chinese  commerce  of  foreign  nations. 
China  seems  to  be  endeavoring  to  reorganize  the 
imperial  government.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Empress-Dowager,  with  the  court,  have  not  yet 
returned  to  Peking,  but  they  have  abolished  the 
privy  council  and  have  reposed  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  in  a  new  board  called 
the  General  Board  of  State  Affairs,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  Prince  Ching,  and  which,  among  five 
other  members,  includes  Li  Hung  Chang.  The 
foreign  troops  are  gradually  evacuating  China, 
and  the  talk  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
has  entirely  subsided.  Minister  Conger  arrived 
in  Washington  last  month,  but  declared  that  he 
intended  to  return  to  his  post  in  China  within  a 
few  weeks.  American  opinion  is  unanimous,  80 
far  as  we  are  aware,  in  approving  the  ^licy 
of  our  own  Government  in  withdrawing  troops 
from  China  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  discoonfe* 
nancing  all  looting  and  militaiy  excesses,  and  itt 
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trying  to  keep  down  the  tot&l  of  the  indemnity 
to  tbe  lowest  possible  point.  Our  Oovernment 
lias  had  no  ulterior  aim  in  treating  China  with 
(tecency,  and  yet  in  time  to  come  this  may  prove 
to  have  been  a  profitable  policy. 

im  mtnt  "^^^  pacification  of  the  Philippines 
in  Phiiippini  would  seem  to  be  making  progress  at 
Cnadimm.  ^  gratifying  rate.  Much  attention  is 
now  being  paid  to  tlie  settlement  of  questions 
relating  to  the  status  of  the  religious  orders  and 
ilieir  claims  to  landed  property.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons went  to  Rome  last  month,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  confer  with  Archbishop  Chapelle,of  New 
Orleans,  who  has  made  investigations  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  papal  delegate,  and  with  Bishop  Noza- 
l<;da,  of  Manila.  Under  the  American  system, 
there  can  be  no  way  by  which  the  Friars  may 
regain  personal  authority  in  the  parishes  which 
absolutely  repudiate  them  ;  but  their  land  claims 
must,  of  course,  be  adjusted  on  their  merits  in 
each  case.  The  War  Department  seems  to  have 
decided  that  our  avmy  in  the  Philippines  can  soon 
be  reduced  to  40,000  men.  There  baa  been 
tikirmishing  in  various  quarters,  and  much  an- 
noyance from  guerrillas  and  bandits  ;  but  nothing 
would  seem  to  remain  that  could  properly  be 
called  a  ^tate  of  war,  and  this  is  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Aguinaido's  manifesto,  issued  on  April  19,  ad- 
vising all  Filipinos  to  follow  his  example  in  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  had 
a  profound  influence  upon  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Filipino  people.    The  issuance  of  this  address 


"This  Ib  easy."— From  the 


was  signalized  by  Qeneral  MacArthur  in  the  re- 
lease of  a  thousand  insurgent  prisoners,  who  were 
permitted  to  go  to  thein  homes,  and  this  plan  has 
since  been  followed  by  the  release  of  many  more. 
Judge  Taft's  commission  has  been  busy  with  the 
work  of  framing  codes  of  law  and  organizing 
civil  government.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  made  its  decision  in 
the  test  cases  involving  the  status  of  the  Philip- 
pines, but  the  Oovernment,  meanwhile,  has  been 
carefully  revising  the  tariff  system  for  the  archi- 
pelago, to  be  put  into  effect  in  the  near  future  in 
case  of  a  court  decision  favorable  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  censusfinds  about  250,000  people  in 
Manila,  of  whom  180,000  are  Filipinos  and  more 
than  50,000  Chinese.    General  Grant  has  returned. 

HaaaWt  "^^^  political  friction  in  Hawaii  to 
Foiiihai  which  we  have  previously  called  at- 
Otadiaek.  tg^tj^jj  (j^b  not  been  diminishing. 
The  refractory  home-rule  legislature  ended  the 
regular  session  and  adjourned  without  doing  any 
business  and  without  even  attempting  to  intro- 
duce appropriation  bills.  Its  most  notable  actioo 
seems  to  have  been  the  passing  of  a  resolution  to 
President  McKinley  asking  him  to  remove  Gov- 
ernor Dole.  Meanwhile  the  so-called  Bepublican 
members  of  both  houses  signed  a  statement 
unanimously  indorsing  Governor  Dole,  whose 
high  character,  of  course,  is  perfectly  well  known 
at  Washington  and  throughout  the  United  States. 
Governor  Dole  promptly  called  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature,  to  assemble  on  May  8,  for  the 
exclusive  consideration  of  appropriation  bills. 
The  spirit  of  the  legislature  was  shown  in  it£ 
vote  to  give  ^250,000  of  public  money  to  ex- 
Queen  Liliuokalani.  Governor  Dole,  of  course, 
refused  to  approve  this  measure.  Experience 
would  indicate  that  tbe  Hawaiian  franchise  was 
not  sufficiently  restricted  to  secure  efficient  terri- 
torial government.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  attached  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii to  tbe  ninth  judicial  circuit,  under  which 
arrangement  appeals  will  now  lie  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii  to  the  high- 
er federal  courts  of  the  United  States. 

,;  ,^„,,^  There  has  been  much  discussion  dur. 
HvHitpHtn-  ing  the  past  month  of  interoceanic 
Hettm.  canal  questions,  but  little  or  nothing 
has  been  said  or  done  of  any  conclusive  impor- 
tance. England  and  the  United  States  are  pre. 
paring  to  get  rid  of  the  Bulwer-Clayton  treaty 
with  the  least  amount  of  fuss  possible.  Tbe  . 
Panama  route  has  again  had  its  advantages  aet 
forth  at  length  in  tbe  newspapers.  The  simplft 
fact  is  that  tlie  Panama  Company  is  trying  to  tell 
out.  either  to  the  United  States  Government  (^ 
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try  had  known  to  be  in  course  of  preparation. 
It  reflects  the  greatest  possible  credit  upon  the 
fntorprise  and  coumge  of  the  growing  city  of 
Buifalt).      It  merits  a  large  attendance. 

Some  *-'''  F'"i'^*yi  ^^*y  3,  one  of  the  most 
Dsmcstic  disastrous  conflagrations  in  the  hia- 
*'■  tory  of  the  country  visited  tlie  city  of 
JiK-ksonville,  Fla.  Abouthalf  of  the  city  was  con- 
sumed in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  wind  was  blowing  violently, 
nearly  all  the  buildings  being  of  wood,  and  very 
dry.  Acciirding  to  press  reports,  more  than 
Ili.OOiJ  people  were  rendered  homeless,  and  more 
tlian  «H), 000, 000  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed. The  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  rotate  of  Florida  lent  immediate  aid, 
and  gifts  of  food  and  clothing  were  dispatched 
I'lorii  Now  York  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
thodgli  in  quantities  none  too  great  to  meet  the 
urgent  demands  of  a  most  distressing  situation. 
Te.xas,  in  the  Southwest,  is  in  the  thick  ot  a  peri- 
od "f  e.xoiied  siieculatioti  that  makes  Wall  Street 
si'em  a  tatne  and  slow  sort  of  place.  This  is  due 
to  tliu  discovery  of  rich  oil-fields,  and  the  conae- 
qufui  promolioii  of  numberless  companies.  Our 
n'iidor.s  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Mi'w  in\  legions  elsewhere  in  tliis  number,  writ- 
li'ii  by  Dr.  Day,  the  distinguished  Government 
iiutliority  on  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
I'nitt'd  States.  Kansas  has  somehow  managed 
to  divert  attention  from  saloon-smashing,  and 
is  proudly  advertising  its  extraordinary  agricul- 
riiral  prosperity.  Mrs.  Nation,  meanwhile,  has 
)  n  in  ja  1  at  \\  chita  where  iho  is  pronounctd 
luilv  in  1  uiiiuistakably  insane  During  most 
(  I  tilt  li  t  halt  of  \Iav  the  Piesbitt-nan  General 
\s3cmbK  was  m  session  in  Philadelphia  The 
iistingiiiaht.  1  committee  on  cited  revision  came 
inpirel  to  make  majoiity  and  minority  reports 
an  1  It  wta,  e\idcnt  that  the  question  was  not  in 
■'hiiiH  toi  hnal  attion  J  he  Baptist  anni^cr<<arv 
ni<elin^  wl  th  optned  at  Springfield  Mass  en 
\1 1\  '0  Ijt  t  stssion  of  ten  dajs  biought  to 
r,it(fi  a  ,.iiat  in  I  oirnest  brdy  ot  men  and 
w    111  11    1  „  1.^0  1  in  wi  1l  spread  aclii  itit,s 

Uiio  of  the  most  prosperous  years  in 
tlonaf^uie'j  ^'"^  history  of  Anierii^an  education  is 

at  an  end  this  month.  In  no  previous 
yt'itr  Imrt  there  Ijeen  such  a  gain  in  the  number  of 
studriits  III  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
coiuiiry,  and  never  such  general  zeal  for  im- 
[novi-ment  and  progress  in  educational  work. 
AiiiiiVfrsiiiies  in  various  places  remind  us  that 
some  of  our  institutions  have  an  historic  past  as 
well  as  (in  active  present  and  a  hopeful  future. 
The  UnivcTsity  ot  Georgia  will  celebrate  ils  cen- 


tennial anniversary  June  12-19,  and  anumber  of 
distinguished    speakers  will   be    present.      More 
than  a  thousand  men  are  expected  at  the  alumni 
banquet.      This  university  has  various  branches 
or  subsidiary  colleges  in  different  parts  of  Georgia, 
and  a  total  attendance  this  year  of  2, 600  students 
of  collegiate  grade.      Chancellor  Walter  B.  Hilt 
is  pursuing  a 
policy   of    more 
perfect    coordi- 
nation of   these 
branches.       A  t 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
the    Western 
Reserve   Uni- 
versity, which 
consists    of    the 
Adelbert   Col- 
lege   for   men 
college 


for  ' 


rofe; 


,  be- 


sional  and  other 
schools,  is  about 
to  celebrate  its 
seventy -fifth  an- 
niversary. 1 1 
lias  had  much 
growth  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing.  Yale, 
meanwhile,  is  busily  preparing  for  the  cele- 
bration of  its  two-hundredth  anniversary  next 
October,  the  plans  for  which  were  explained  in 
our  May  number.  Prom  Williams  College,  Mas- 
sachusetts comes  the  announcement  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  piesented  his  resignation,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  of  eminently  successful  ad- 
ministration The  overseers  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity last  month  vote  i  to  (.onfer  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL  D  on  I  resident  McKinley  at  com- 
mencement time  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  expected 
i  isit  to  Massachusetts  Professor  Koss,  whose 
enforced  retuement  from  Stanford  University 
attiacted  much  attention  has  entered  upon  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  State  TTniversity  of  Nebraska, 
and  has  been  made  a  lecturti  in  sociology  at 
Harvard  The  death  of  Dr  Rowland,  the  dis- 
tinguished scientist  of  whose  work  and  career  an 
account  will  Ije  found  elsewhere  in  this  number, 
IS  a  severe  loss  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
The  announcement  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
will  contribute  $10, 000, 000  as  a  general  endow- 
ment to  the  Scotch  universities  to  enable  them 
to  give  free  tuition  to  Scotch  students,  came  on 
May  20.  This  gift  was  as  wise  and  sensible  as 
it  was  munificent.  Mr.  Carnegie  could  not  do 
better  tlian  to  contribute  a  like  sum  to  the  uni- 
versities of  our  Southern  States. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

tf^vini  AprU  IS  »  Man  *"•  ""i.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

April  18. — President  McKinley  appoints  ex-Miniater 
John  BarretC  a  delegate  to  the  Paa-Ainerican  Conttrees. 

April  19. — Governor  Sayersi,  oC  Texas,  approves  the 
bilL  providing  that  tlie  Stat*  shall  ilooHte  all  State  taxes 
ot  Galveston  for  two  years  to  be  useil  by  the  municipal- 
ity in  raising  its  grade  as  a  protection  against  uverfloiv 
from  the  sea. .. .  Aguinaldo  issues  au  address  to  the  Fili- 
pino people,  urging  submission  to  American  authority. 

April  20.— President  McKinley  appoints  William  M. 

Jenkins  governor  of  Oklahoma  Territory General 

Tinlo,  the  insurgent  Filipino  leader  in  Luzon,  surren- 

April  23.— The  New  York  City  charter-revision  bill  is 
passed  by  the  legislature  over  Mayor  Van  Wyok'a  veto 
and  approved  by  Governor  Odell. 

April  39.— President  McKiuley  and  his  party  leave 
Washington  on  a  trip  to  the  Paeiflc  Const. 

May 3. —Civil  government  is  established  in  Manila; 
the  population  of  the  city  is  announced  as  314. T32. 

May  T. — In  the  Baltimore  municipal  election,  held 
under  the  new  ballot  law,  the  Republicans  make  unex- 
pected gains,  carrying  18  o(  the  34  wards. 

May  10.— The  Greater  New  York  Democracy  issues  a 
declaration  of  principles. 

May  11.— Governor  Odell,  of  New  York,  vetoes  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  bridge  bill,  and  the  em- 
ployer's liability  bill. 

May  IS.— The  War  Department  flies  the  strength  of 
the  regular  army  on  a  peace  basis  at  77,'287. 

May  14. — Militia  ordered  out  to  suppress  rioting  In 
connection  with  the  street-railway  strike  at  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

May  18.~Tbe  commission  appolDCed  to  investigato 
Havana's  finances  makes  its  report. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

April  18.— A  committee  ot  the  Belgian  Senate  consid- 
ers gambling  IcKislation... .The  British  budget  shows 
a  deficit  of  f^65,000,ODa ;  the  government  asks  for  power 
to  Issue  a  loan  for  $300,000,000. 

April  19.— The  British  House  ot  Commons  adopts  the 
war-loan  resolution  by  a  vote  ot  186  to  117 — The  Uutch 
Second  Chamber  passes  a  bill  (or  the  Improvement  ot 
woikingmen's  dwellings  hy  a  majority  o(  68  votes. 

April  30.— A  decree  secularizing  religious  institutions 
is  promulgated  lu  Portugal. 

April  31.— A  new  Chilean  cabinet  is  formed  under  the 
leadership  ot  Anibal  Zanartu,  with  Augnste  Orrego 
Luco  as  minister  of  foreign  allaira  and  Luis  Martin- 
iana  Rodriguez  as  minister  of  finance. 

April  83.— A  bill  for  the  extension  of  compensation  to 
workingmen  for  accidents  is  introduced  in  the  Beltjian 
House  of  Kepresentatives. 

April  23.— The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  the 
budget  resolution  increasing  the  income-tax  by  a  vote 
of  363  to  88. 

April  34.- The  Spanish  Cortes  is  dissolved. 


April  36.— The  Austrian  premier  Introduces  a  bill  In 
the  lower  houHe  of  the  Relchsrath  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  four  canals. 

May  1.— Marquis  Ilo  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Japanese  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Baron  Kodama, 
Ministor  ot  War,  resign  office  in  conseqaence  of  the 
action  ot  the  Viscount  Watanabe,  Mlaister  ot  Finance, 
in  postponing  public  works. 

May  3.— The  British  House  ot  Commons  begins  de- 
bate ot  the  proposed  coal-tax. 

May  3.— Dr.  von  Mlquel,  Prussian Minlsterot Finance, 
is  requested  to  resign. 

May  6.- The  British  House  of  Commons  adopts  the 
coal-tax  by  a  vote  of  388  lo  337. 

May  8.— The  German  Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of  186  to  40^ 
adopts  a  resolution  to  pay  its  members  30  marks  (about 
t5)  a  day  duriiig  the  session,  witli  traveling  expenses. 

May  9.— The  British  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of 
307  to  58,  adopts  the  civil  list  for  the  new  reign. . .  .Tha 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  formally  opens  the  new 
Parliamentof  the  Australian  Commonwealth  at  Mel- 
bourne. 

May  10. — The  Italian  budget  shows  a  surplus  of  SO^- 
000,000  lire  (tl 0,000,000). 

May  13.— An  army-reorganization  scheme  Is  debated 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 

May  15.— The  British  House  ot  Commons  reject*  ahlll 
amending  legal  procedure  In  Ireland. 

May  IB.— After  a  three  days'  delnte  the  British  Honse 
of  Commons,  by  a  vote  ot  305  to  1S3,  approves  the  armj- 
reorganization  plans  ot  Secretary  tor  Wat  BrodHok. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIOHS, 

April  ^.— The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Cnban 

Constitutional   Convention  arrive   at  Waahlngton   to 

confer  with  President  McKinley  and  SeCTCtur  Boot  on 

the  relations  ot  the  two  countries. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


GOT 


April  36.— President  McRinley  recelTes  th«  Caban 
commissioners The  Ciar  at  RuBafa  recelvas  M.  Del- 
cuss^  the  E^nch  MiDbterot  Foreign  Affaire. 

April  ST.— The  Caban  commissioners  bare  a  floal  In- 
terview with  President  McKlnley. 

May  3.— The  Korean  Government,  revising  Its  former 
action,  orders  the  dismissal  of  McLeavy  Brown,  Brit- 
i^<h  Collector  of  Cnstonis. 

May  4.— Italy  rejects  an  appeal  from  the  Port*  to  as- 
sist In  preventing  the  Bettlement  of  foreign  Jews  in 
Turkish  territory. 


April  2S.— An  International  force  of  SOO  Is  sent  to  pun' 
Ish  the  band  which  killed  Major  Browning, 

May  £— The  American  cavalry  and  artillery  leave 
Peking. 

May  7.— In  a  fight  near  Kalgan,  between  German 
troops  and  Chinese  cavalry,  the  Chinese  ar«  routed. 
'    May  9.— The  representatives  of  the  powere  at  Peking 
make  a  formal  demand  on  China  for  an  indemnity  of 
450,000,000  taels. 

May  IS.— General  Chaffee  iasnes  his  farewell  order 
ending  the  American  relief  expedition  In  China. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


(One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  NBtianaliStS.} 

May  8 —Representatives  of  foreign  goremmenta  at 
CrmstHntiiiople  send  a  note  to  the  Porto  protesting 
;<gainst  the  alleged  tampering  with  the  malls  by  the 
government  ns  a  breach  of  International  law. 

May  ».— The  (inie  for  ratifying  the  American  recipro- 
city treaties  with  the  Danish  ^est  Indies  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  is  extended  by  agreement. 

May  10.- The  United  States  Treasury  Department  im- 
\terv9  an  additional  duty  on  sugar  from  the  Argentioe 
Republic,  on  the  ground  that  It  is  tM>unty-pald. 

May  15.— The  Porte,  in  replying  to  the  foreign  i 
sentstives  regarding  the  postal  question,  aj 
a  change  in  the  post-office  system. 

May  20.— Majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  oom- 
niittee  on  relations  with  the  United  States  are  presented 
to  the  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention. 
THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

April  23— A  flght  takes  place  near  the  Great  Wall  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  Germans;  the  Germans  force  the 
Chinese  over  the  Wall,  but  have  many  casualtlee. 


April  10. — Mr,  Halan,  editor  of  Ons  Land,  Is  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  months'  Imprisonment,  Mr.  De  Jong, 
proprietor  of  the  Cape  Dutch  Woreefter  AdvertUer, 
«id  Mr.  Vosloo,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Dutch 

paper  Het  Dozen,  to  six  months'  imprisonment The 

Boers  capture  a  tram  in  Cape  Colony,  conveying  cattle, 
coal,  and  forage. 

April  30.— General  French  Is  ill ;  he  applies  for  ashort 
leave  of  alienee. 

April  21.- Mr.  Cartwrlght,  editor  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Neu>»,  is  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  Imprison- 


April  25.— The   Provost   Marshal   at   Bloemfonteln 
orders  a  British  subject  named  Mitchell  to  be  deport«d 

to  Ceylon  for  criticising  the  British An  army  order 

directs  all  householders  to 
hang  up  a  board  outside 
their  doors  giving  the 
names  of  the  residents. 

April  ae,— Eleven  West- 
ern Providence  Mounted 
Rifles    surrender    to  the 

April  98.— Sixteen  cases 
of  plngue  are  registered  at 
Cape  Town  in  the  last  foi^ 
ty-eight  hours,  half  being 
Europeans. 

May  6.— The  British 
war  office  announces  the 
total  number  of  deaths  In 
the  South  African  war  as 
n4  officers  anil  14,3M  men 
General  Kitchener  re- 
ports further  captures  o( 
Boers  and  ammunition. 

May  11.— General  Kitch- 
ener's reports  from  the 
Held  show  severe  losses  on 
the  part  of  the  Boers. 


THB  I^TI  DB.  MAtffBtm  D. 


(Pastorof  the '•  Brick  "  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch  of  New 
York  Clty.> 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

April  16,— M,  EralleFagnet  Is  elected  amemberofthe 

Frencb  Academy — Theatrike  at  the  wood  plant  of  the 

AmeHoan  Sheet  St«el  Company  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  Is 

April  90.— Flooda   at  Pittaburg  and   Cincinnati  do 
much  damage. 
April  S3.— Total  sales  on  the  New  York  stock  nwrket 
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are  more  than  2,300.000  aliares. . .  .The  Brltiuh  war  loan 
fs  five  times  overi!Ubxci-i1)ed  in  I>oiiilon. 

April  as.— An   explosfou    in  the  Griesheim    Klectro- 

CbemicHi  n'orlCH.  U^riiiiiuy,  chiihi'h  mniiy  tl^Htha A 

panic  M,  Osaka,  Japim.  closeH  many  liiiiilcs. 

April  37. — An  International  Art  Kxliibitioii  is  o]wned 


April  2B.— Till',  purchase  o£  the  I.«yliiml  Sltaniship 
Line  (British)  liy  J.  P.  Morg^in  &  Co.,  for  coiiHolldiiUon 
with  the  Attniitic  Tran^trart  Line.  \n  Iinnoniio>-<1. 

May  I.— With  tlie  exeeplion  of  minor  ilistnrlmnces  in 
Spain  and  PurtiiKal,  May  liny  pasnes  iiuietly  in  Europe 
—  The  Pan-AnieriuHo  Kxixwiiiiin  is  formally  opened 
at  Buffalo. 

May  3,— The  Glasgow  Intermit lonal  Kxhibirion  is 
formally  upened. 

May  3.— Fire  lays  waste  148  lilocks  in  the  city  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  viihieil  at  SlftOOO.OOO. 

May  6.— The  Duke  and  Duthesw  of  Cornwall  and  York 
Are  received  at  Mellxiuriie  witli  great  eDtliusiHHin. 

May  T.— Kin[iluyees  of  the  Allmiiy,  X.  V.,  street-rHil- 
way  ttystem  go  on  strike. 

May  S.— Mgr.  Marcinelli  is  formally  invested  with  the 
red  berretta  of  a  Car<iinal  at  Baltimore. 

May  9. — The  Xeiv  York  stock  market  suffera  a  severe 
panic  caused  by  tlie  struggle  for  control  of  Northern 
Pacific  shares. 

May  15. — A  general  strike  is  declared  among  the  ste- 
vedores, lightermen,  iind  cartmeu  at  Havana ;  about 
8,000  men  quit  work. 

May  IB. -The  Kev.  Henry  C.  Minton,  U.I).,  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  elected  moderator  of  tlie  Presbyterian  (jen- 
eral  Assembly  at  Fhilatlelphiii, 

May  18.— An  agveeiiient  is  reached  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 


under  which  Che  striking  street-car  employee 

work President  McKinley  wituesses  the  launching 

of  the  battleship  Ohio    at,   San    Francisco Cloudy 

weather  Interferes  with  observations  of  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  Sumatra,  Mauritius,  and  elsewhere. 

May  !». -Tlie  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  Is  formnlly  dedi- 

eate«l Thousands   of 

machiuists  in  New  York 
ami  other  Eaatern  citieH 
of  the  United  (States  go 

on  strike A  lockout  in 

the  building  trades  stops 

work  on  many  structures 

Id  Xeiv  York  City. 

OBITUARY. 

April  IS.  —  James   M. 

Deems,   a  well-known 

lialtlinore  mualclan,  B3. 

April  19.-C01.  Alfred 

H.  Belo,  principal  owner 

of  the  Galveston    A'cics 

and  the  Dallas  A'fiys,  IB. 

April  ao.  — Ex-Gov. 

Charles  C.  Stockley,   of 

Delaware,  82. 

Ajiril  31.— Dr.  Charles  K.  D.  Tanner,  Irish  National- 
ist, 51. 

April  22.— Rt.  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford,  authority  on  constitutional  history  of  England,  76. 
April  33.— Dr.  Horaclo  Guzman,  secretary  of  the  Bu- 
reau ot  American  Republics,  SO. 
April  24.— Dr.  Henry  Byron  McKellops,  of  St.  Ixiuls, 

a  well-known  dentnl  surgeon,  78 Jolm  E.  Massey,  of 

Virginia,  83 — Ex- Premier  A rvld  Posse,  of  Sweden,  81. 


<The  University  la  on  the  hill  at  the  right,  the  new 
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April25,— Ex-CoDgressmaii  JamcB  MaclJBoa  Marvin, 
of  Xeir  York,  92. 

A|iiil  36.— Ur.  William  Henry  DrH|ier,  an  eniiuent 
NVw  York  physician,  70....  Very  Hev.William  C.  In- 
gntiii,  Dean  o(  Peterborough,  M. 

April  ar.— Prof.  Tliomaa  Conrail  PorWr,  of  Lafayette 
College,  Pa.,  TB. 

May  1. — Hupresentative  Itousseiiu  L.  Crump,  ol  the 
Tenth  ^licfaigiin  District,  68. . . .  Lewiw  B.  Waterman,  in- 
ventor, (M. 

Mnv  3.— Fnitiz  Itiimmel,  tlte  ivelt-knotvn  pianist,  4a 

M.i'y  4.— Mo.st  Kev.  John  Travers  Lewis,  Archbishop 

of  Uritario,  Td Stale  Commis.Moiier  of  Excise  Henry 

II.  Lyman,  of  New  York,  60.., .Dr.  Harold  Snowden, 
eilitor  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Oiizcttc,  65. 

May   6.— Ex- President   Mariano    Ignacio  Prado,    of 

-May  7. — Dr.  Gporjte  Cyprian  Jai'vis,  a  well-known 
Ciinnectifut  physician,  07. 

May  13. — Vice-President  Henri  FranjoiB  Charles  de 
\Vriiinnc.  of  the  French  Senate,  00. 

May  la.— Chairman  James  F,  Goddard,  of  the  Trunk 
Line  A»<uciatlon.  S». 

May  14.  George  Conquest,  English  playnright  and 
iietcii'-iiianager. 

.May  17.— Ex-Amhassailor  to  Germany  EMivin  F.  Uhl, 
no Mr,".  Lyman  J.  Gage,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

May  IS.— AhW  Verrean.  prominent  educator  and  his- 
torian of  Montreal,  73. ...Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock, 
I).I>.,  of  Xew  York  City,  43. 

May  HI.— Weston  Holland,  one  of  the  early  refiners 
of  [letroleum.  S5  —  Maj.  Kobert  P.  Noah,  o(  New  York 
City,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Crimean  wars,  88.  thb  i-ii 

May  ao.— Kev.  E.  B.  Webb.  D.D,.  a  prominent  Con- 
tTPHiitional  clergyman,  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  81. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced  cine,  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  on  June  1-3;   the  American 

for  this  month  ;  The  Uniteil  Norwegian  Lnth-  Medical  Association,  at  St,   Paul,  on  June   4-7;    the 

eran  Church  of  America,  at  Minneapolic,  on  June  13-  International  Hahnemannian  As«>ciation,  at  Niagara 

■ill;  the  Unlleil  DaniKh  Evangelical  Lntheran  Church  Falls,   on    June   2.5;    the   National   Eclectic    Medical 

in   America,  at  Albert  I.ea,  Minn.,  on  June6-I2;  the  AsHocintiou,    at    Chattanooga,   on    June    18-20:    the 

iieneriil  SyniKl  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  American   Medico-Psychological  Association,   at   Mil- 

at  Cincinnati,  on  June  12  ;  the  General  Synod  of  the  waukee,   on   Jnne  11-14  ;   the   American  Institut*   of 

[{eforme<lChun-h  inAnierica,  at  Xew  Brunswick.  N.J,,  Electrical    Engineers,    at    ButTalo.    on    June  10;   the 

on  June  .5:  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  at  American   Society   of    Civil    Engineers,     at    Niagara 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  June  B-16,  and  at  Toronto,  Can-  Fidls,  on  June  £5-28;    the  International   Machinists' 

adii,  on  Juni'St-^IO:  theliitemationni  Missionary  Union,  Union,  at  Toronto.  Canada,  on  Jnne  3;  the  National 

at  C1iftoiiSprings.X.Y.,  on  June  5-11 :  t lie  anniversary  Editorial  Asitocintlun,  at  BuCTkIo.  on  June  10-14;  the 

of  till'  V<inng  ^len'.s  Christian  Associations  of  North  National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  at  Buffalo,  on 

Annricn.  at  Br^tori.  on  Jnne  11-16  ;  aspeclal  Y,  M.  C,  A,  June  24-29;  the  .Vational  Aa-viciittiou  of  Manufacturers 

coMiniemorntion  service  at  Montreal.  Canaila,  on  June  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  Detroit,  on  June  4- 

K-!> :  the  1.;tke  Geneva  Student  Conference,   at  Lake  6;  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  at  Cleve- 

(ii'neva.  Wis.,  iiii  June  21-30  ;  the  Young  Men's  Chris-  land,  on  June  13-13  ;  the  National  Grain  Growers,  at 

ti;in  Association  Encampment  at  "Camp  Nortbfleld,"  St.  Paul,  on  June  11-15;  the  National  Slavonic  Society, 

on  ,Ti.lue  27-Septem1ier  3;  the  ?'ederatlou  of  American  at  Philadelphia,  on  June  3-8 ;  the  American   Fraternal 

Zionists,  at   Pbil^idelphia.   on  June  16-1T;    Canadian  Congress,  at  Milwaukee,  on  June  15-18 ;  the  American 

Conference  on   Charities  and  Correction,  at  Toronto,  Flag  Association,  at  New  York  City,  on  June  14;  the 

t 'iimidn.  on  Juni' 4  ;  the  Amerir'an  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughtersof  the  American 

.Vssoctation,  lit  .Milwaukee,  on  .lunp26-28:  a  National  So-  Revolution,  at  Buffalo,  on  June  14 ;  the  National  Prize 

rial  aiidPoliticHlCoiiference.nt  Detroit.  Mich,,  on  June  Tumfestof  the  North  AmericanTurnerbund,  at  Buffalo, 

i»<-July  4  :  a  C..nfereiice  on   Direct  Irfgislation.  at  De-  on  Jnne  15,  and  the  triennial  sftngerfest  of  the  North 

I   Acaileniy  of   Medi-  AmericanSaiigerbunH,attlie  same  place, on  June24-99. 


RECENT  CARTOON   COMMENTS. 


EVoin  tbe  TrlbutM  (Minneapolis). 


MANY  of  the  cftrtoons  of  the  piiat  mouth  reflect  in       pbia  Jiigiifrcr,  puts  it  id  a  drawiiig  on  thin  page,  tbe 
one  way  or  nnother  the  superaboundlng  pros-      stock  panic  of  limt  month  was  only  a  paaaing  shoner, 
perity  and  commercial  energy  of  (he  United  Statea.       and  Miad  Columbia  had  no  tterious  cause  for  alarm. 


The  period  of  general  good  times,  In  which  the  country  contrast  with  the  Treasury  surplus  and  the  heavy  bitl- 

flnda  itself,  has  greatly  tempered  the  spirit  of  partisan-  ance  of  trade  that  the  United  States  can  show  is  the 

ship,  and  has  dulled  the  bitter  edge  of  controversy.  lieavy  deflcit  in  the  EnKliah  revenues,  with  the  ooiiB»- 

Uncle  Sam's  opulence  is  the  keynote  of  many  pictorial  quence  of  Increased  taxation  and  large  additions  to  the 

comments,  European  as  well  as  American.    Tbe  exposi-  public  debt. 
tion  at  BulTalo,  under  these  circumstances  ought  to  l>e 
a  flnaocial  success.    As  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  Philadel- 


—From  the  Trlbunt  (Keir  Ynrk 


"Tills  Is  all  very  well,  hot  whM n 


RECENT  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


r.  Hi  VB8  once  'appi'  knd  protperoiu 


["Amsrlckn  mtlllonaifTes  Kgmeto  parclutM  the  Leyland 
,—     , .         .         ...       „  Line  (Hedlterraneiui,  Portnnl,  HontreKl,  knd  Antwerp) 

Would  yoa  be  <»  ktad—  „^,^^  ^  ^^y^^,  „,  riuireholdm  hu  b«n  died  in  order 

From  the  Journal  {New  York).  tooonflrm  tlie  urr>nKemenlA."— Vide  Datty  Ofetet,  Haji  L) 

From  Pundi  (London). 


TUB  TitUFF  WAU,  BWOa  A  a*™.  "WewoflMbetootolfweihutonreTB*.  W«BinftpMp«« 

From  the TrAunc  <Ulnne*iMlto).  U*Ba«lonipaM)h.<--rnHntlMpM((01iioliui«tl). 
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From  the  Tribune  {Mtnnea polls). 


-From  the  PI<i(n-Z>Riter(01eT«lMid).  •- 


RECENT  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


ruza  or  charob.— From  the  Fimuer-Froi  (St.  Paal). 

Dr.  McKiNLEY:  "There's  alwaj-sa  way  to  getaloDg  with       tions  between  Cobtt  and  the  United  Statea.      A  very 
lliese  )-oung9tcr9,i(  you  know  how."  Bmustng  Minneapolis  cartoon  hits  the  situation  In  a 

From  the  Jnurnol  (Mhmeapolisi.  very  central  fashion  by  representing  McKinley  aa  a  doc- 

tor, administering  the  Fiatt  Amendment  as  a  hitter 
Another  subject  of  cartoons  hy  the  hundred  during      tonic  to  young  Cuba,  with  something  by  way  ot  sugar 
the  last  month  has  been  the  visit  of  the  Cuban  delegatta      thrown  In  as  an  inducement.    The  fact,  of  course.  Is 
to  Washington,  and  the  discussion  of  the  future  rela-      that  the  Cubans  expect,  In  consideration  of  grantf  Dg  the 

American  conditions,  to  be  allowed  a  liberal  tariff  re- 
duction on  their  sugar  In  American  ports.  Mr.  Rehse,* 
of  the  Pioneer-Press,  conveys  a  similar  political  idea  In 
a  less  amusing  bat  very  direct  fashion. 


L'HDiA  (to  her  fair  nelshbor) :  "Wont  you  Join 
d  be  my  forty-sixth  f  " 
From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago). 
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Sir  MIcbael  Hlcks-Beacli  and  Mr.  John  itlorlcy  are  agreed  that  the  price  of  impeiisllam  Bhonld  bebrooKht  home  tc 


John  Bull.-Froni  11 


.  Warfmi 


•T  Ouiliret  iLuiidon). 


Unquestionably,  the  most  brilliant  cartoonist  la  active 
service  in  England  at  present  is  Mr.  F.  Curuthers  Gould, 
of  the  WegtminstcT  QazcKe  and  Budget.  Nuotberman 
in  the  Lilieml  Party  is  doing  nearly  so  much  effective 
work  as  Mr.  Gould  in  pointed  criticism  of  the  present 
Tory  Government.  His  drawing  is  clever,  and  hin  cari- 
catures of  leading  public  men  are  extremely  good.  But 


bis  political  talent  Is  even  superior  to  his  cleverness  as  a 
draftsman  and  artist.  The  three  cartoons  on  this  page 
are  selected  from  his  output  of  last  month.  The  first 
represents  John  Bull  doing  penance  tor  the  South 
African  war  by  means  of  th«  application  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  in  the  nevr  taxation  scheme,  with  the  Liberal 
John  Morley  naaiBting  the  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  painful  but  salutary  proceeding.  The 
two  smaller  ones  explain  themselves. 


SANoroiiD  AND  MKHTiiS  (builly  hampod) :  "Oh.  air, 
please,  sir.  would  not  tlie  otiipr  boys  like  to  have  a  ride? 
We  do  not  wish  to  appf»r  BelHuli." 

Mh.  Bakuiw  Bull:  "No.  nu— you  made  the  other  boys 
net  off,  Hnd  now  you  must  slick  to  It." 

From  the  HVrtoilrtslerBwIirel  (London), 


B  BXCnaQOBH  K 


From  the  WeBtmJ 


RECENT  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


' :  "  It  roar  Mnjesty  will  engsce  me,  I  pramUs 

:  "  Well,  you  please  me,  and  I  shall  take  you  Ir 


Out  of  many  recent  German  cHrCoons  pointlag  plainly      lately  been  eiitablltihed,  we  select  three  for  reprodactlon 

to  the  bitter  popular  dislike  of  England  la  Qermany,      on  this  page.    Th«  Stnttgart  drawing  represents  the 

and  to  the  prevailing  opposition  to  the  dose  relation      German  Chancellor  as  putting  German;  in  the  humlll-  - 

between  the  Crowns  and  the  Oovemmente  tliat  have      atlng  position  of  taking  a  place  aa  servant  of  the  fat 

Uttle  King  of  England.    The  other  two,  from  Berlin 

papers,  show  tfie  extreme  feeling  of  horror  and  repalsion 

with  which  the  Germans  took  upon  British  conduct  and 

policy  in  South  Africa. 


SATH.  josn  IBM  ■SEcunoaaK  or  xnit  irarstaai.. 

unrHTHA'T  LAfttraulegeniiitfthiihaliiat.DentM.i 

EfTOHKHma:  "Oh,  horrort   I  have  cut  off  his  head,  bat 
Kladdera^atteb  (Berlin).  he  Ulll  walk!  forward  I  "—From  the  IrtuHpcBUnter  (Berlin}. 
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Various  phases  of  the  pending  Chinese  settlement  are 
iUustrntid  in  the  cartoons  of  the  moDth,  buc  it  iufllces  ' 
merely  to  reproduce  three — one  GerniaD,  one  English, 
tind  one  American.  The  German  cartoon  conveys  the 
idea  that  the  announced  decapitation  of  high  officials  In 
China  has  beeo,  in  tact,  a  vicarious  atonement. 


m  the  irrTdiidrrfer  Budget  (London 


e  balldlni  Is  the  Eliuwood  GbM  u 
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BY  WILLIAM  H.   HOTCHKISS. 


>f  the  north,  are  brtraght  to- 

BtrieB,  prod  Dcla.  Inventions, 

tlQBcrlptlon  (or  Ite  Propylmi, 

by  Richard  Watbon  Oiljibr.) 

BORN  of  civic  pride  and  nurtured  by  local  en- 
terprise, the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
HiifEalo  was  formally  dedicated  on  May  20,  In- 
ti-nded  originally  to  exploit  the  development  of 
electrical  energy  on  the  Niagara  frontier, — tlie 
tirst  stake  was  driven  on  an  island  near  the  great 
cataract  and  twenty  miles  from  Buffalo, — the  idea 
passed  from  the  parent  corporation  to  what  has 
proved  a  remarkable  body  of  men,  the  present 
Pan-American  Exposition  Company,  when,  at  a 
memorable  dinner  two  years  ago,  ibe  conception 
(jf  a  New  World  fair,  backed  by  an  inatantaneoua 
contribution  of  nearly  one  million  dollars  from 
ilividiial  citizens,  sprang  into  being  in  a  nigbt. 
Almo.st  the  first  resolution  passed  by  the  directors 
limited  the  e.\iiibita  to  the  Western  Hemiaphi 
But,  this  limitation  aside, — and  it  is  this  rai 
•I'ctre  which  distinguishes  this  from  other  great 
fairs, — the  original  conception  has  widened  enor- 
mously, until  BuSalo  welcomes  the  peoples  of  all 
countries  not  merely  to  the  third  largest  exposi- 


tion the  world  has  Known,'  but  concededly  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  easily  seen  as  well.  And  this, 
without  public  grants  from  either  State  or  nation 
other  than  the  cost  of  buildings  and  exhibits,  or  a 
breath  of  scandal  or  the  slightest  criticism  con- 
cerning the  overworked  citizens  who,  as  officers, 
directors,  and  committee-men,  have  plied  the  labor- 
ing oar  !  As  an  instance  of  purely  municipal  en- 
terprise, expanded  into  an  epoch-making  exposi- 
tion, the  Pan-American  stands  without  a  parallel. 

THE    EXPOSITIOK's    aROUND-PLAN. 

The  site  is  but  two  miles  from  the  business 
center,  and,  unlike  any  recent  fair,  is  compact, 
being  rectangular  in  shape,  over  a  mile  long  and 
balf  a  mile  wide.  A  part  of  Buffalo's  principal 
park,  including  a  wooded  lake  of  generous  pro- 
portions, constitutes  the  foreground.  The  inclu- 
sion of  park  lands,  however,  makes  what  may  be 
called  frontal  access  difEcult,  The  tens  of  thou- 
sands  will  enter  the  grounds  by  tlie  back  door  of 
the  railway  station,  or  the  side  doors  reached  by 
the   traction    lines.     He    who    would  enjoy  the 

•The  PbHb  Exposition  ot  188S  covered  113  acres  and  cost 
W.COO.OOO.  The  Pan-American  Includes  SGO  acres  and  baa 
cost,  with  the  Midway,  tlO,G0O,00O. 
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architecture  and  colors  of  the 
exposilion  to  tliu  full  sliould 
enter  by  the  Lincoln  Park- 
way Gate  ;  or,  if  lie  must 
needs  come  hy  street  car,  by 
the  Elmwoo'i  Gate,  walking 
eastward  to  the  Triumphal 
Bridge.  This  is  a  causeway 
of  gigantic  pylons  and  sym- 
bolic sculptures  as  imposing 
as  the  corresponiling  [leristyle 
at  Chicago,  whence,  and  only 
whence,  the  full  glories  of 
this  exposition  can  be  seen. 
Standing  at  this  point  on  De- 
dication Day,  with  the  Park 
Lake  and  approach  behind, 
the  State  and  foreign  build- 
ings to  the  right,  and  the  Xew 
York  Building,  the  Women's 
Building,  and  the  tulips  and 
rose  gardens  to  the  left,  tlie 
meaning  of  the  oft-quoted 
commeut ;  "A  scholarly  in- 
terpretation of  the  pictur- 
esque," becomes  apparent. 

The  block  plan  is  tliat  of  a 
double  croBs  of  open  spaces  : 
the  upright,  two-tliirds  of  a 
mile  long ;  the  arms,  two- 
fifths  and  one-third.  This 
open  space  is  skirled  with 
buildings,  so  connected  with 
pergolas,  arcades,  and  colon- 
nades as  to  form  a  continu- 
ous series.  The  great  court 
in  the  foreground,  large 
enough  for  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion sightseers,  speaks  for 
Latin-America  as  the  Es- 
planade ;  the  lesser  trans- 
verse court,  between  the  large 
buildings,  for  English- Am  er- 
ica as  The  Mall ;  while  the 
Fore  Court  and  the  I'laza, 
with  &  Guccession  of  basins, 
fountains,  and  cascades,  oc- 
cupying the  middle  distance, 
cap  the  plan  at  each  end. 

This  symmetry  of  compo- 
sition   is    everywhere.      Tho  obockd-pian  or  the  pan-amer.can  expohtooi.. 
Government  group,  a  central 

building  with  pavilions  joined  to  it  by  arches,  of  the  Court  of  Fountains,  which,  resembling 
fronts  a  like  group  on  the  west,  whose  center  the  Court  of  Honor  at  Chicago,  separates  the 
is  the  home  of  horticidture  and  whose  pavilions  largest  exhibit  buildings  and  points  the  way  to 
are  assigned  to  mines  and  the  graphic  arts,  flic  Howard  Electric  Tower,  which  rises  nearlr 
Tho  Temple  of  Music  and  the  Ethnology  Build-  four  hundred  feet,  a  steel-framed  but  beautiful 
ing   stand    like  huge   sentinels   at  the  entrance      Giralda.      Flanking    this    tower  are   the  build* 
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inga  assigned  to  Electricity  and  Agriculture. 
Behind  it,  in  the  P!aza,  is  a  sunken  garden,  re' 
calling  the  landscape  artists  of  Florence  and  Ver- 
sailles. A  canal  circuits  this  chain  of  buildings, 
widening  into  minor  lakes  near  the  Triumphal 
ISridge,  under  which  it  passes  through  a  grotto. 
Beyond,  beginning  from  the  rear,  are  the  amuse- 
ment features  ;  the  massive  Stadium  for  the  ath- 
li'tic  contests  of  the  coming  months,  and  the 
Jlidway,  each  vestibuled  by  colonnades,  on  the 
roofs  of  which  are  attractive  restaurants. 

Some  one  lias  called  the  exposition  "  the  new 
world  in  unity."  A  more  harmonious  setting 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

ABCHITECTUKAL    EFFECTS. 

The  architecture  at  Chicago  was  serious  and 
classic  ;  that  at  Paris  imposing,  but  florid  ;  at 
Buffalo  it  is  romantic  and  picturesque.  Tlie  style 
is  the  free  Renaissance — bracketed  eaves,  airy 
pinnacles,  grilled  windows,  open  loggias,  square 
lowers,  fantastic  pilasters,  and  tile  roofs.  But  it 
is  the  coloring  that  charms.  The  classic  cold- 
ness of  the  White  Ct  1  as  gve  place  to  a 
warmth  and  woaltl  of  colors  all  wo  ked  out  on 
a  general  scheme  'aI  ci  f  cal  z  s  n  vory  white, 
touclied  with  green  and  gol  1  at  1  e  Electric 
Tower,  and  with  t  s  1  a  al  I  e  cerulean  on 
domes  and  pinnacles  i  o  ps  of  s  ulp  ure — on 
buildings,  fringing  1  e  bas  ns  e  c  j  where — con- 
stitute an  exhibit  of  plastic  art  far  surpassing  that 
at  Ohicago.  The  water  effects,  in  particular,  the 
lofty  cascade  at  the  Electric  Towor,  with  the  suc- 
cession of  basins,  jets,  and  fountains,  culminating 
in  the  imposing  Fountain  of  Abundance,  are  on 
a  scale  never  licfore  attempted. 


ieGr«phlc  Arts  tool 
le.    The  body  d[  tl 


r.  a«or«e  T.  BrewMar^ 


Such  is  the  picture  which  meets  the  eyes  of  the 
visitor  on  Dedication  Day.  As  a  mere  spectacle 
of  artistic  grouping  and  picturesque  effect,  the 
Pan-American  can  be  neither  described  nor  photo- 
graphed ;  it  must  be  seen.  As  a  monument  to 
the  kindred  arts,  landscape- gardening,  decora- 
tive painting,  architecture,  and  sculptui-e,  ail- 
American  in  a  national  sense,  it  will  live,  what- 
ever be  its  fate  as  an  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  the  farm,  tlio  mine,  and  the  factory. 

Europe  and  Asia  being  unbidden,  the  build- 
ings are  not  huge  affairs  like  those  at  Chicago, 
Indeed,  they  seem  too  small  for  their  setting.  The 
demand  for  space  has  been  enormous  ;  manufac- 
tures have  overflowed  into  an  annex,  after  filling 
a  central  court  intended  for  fountains  and  flowers  ; 
agricultural  implements  are  displayed  under  the 
seats  of  the  Stadium  ;  railroad  transportation  oc- 
cupies nearly  all  of  the  station  building.  But 
this  crowding  has  had  its  compensation.  Quality, 
not  quantity,  has  become  the  motto  of  each  ex- 
hibit department.  Hence,  to  be  even  admitted  to 
the  Pan-American  means  more  than  the  minor 
prizes  at  larger  fairs.  The  Government  Building, 
with  its  satellites.  Fisheries  and  Colonial  affairs, 
the  Mines  Building,  the  Horticulture  Building, 
the  Ordnance  buildings,  are  ready  for  visitors ; 
while  the  exhibits  in  the  Electricity,  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts,  Machinery  and  Transportation, 
Agriculture,  Ethnology  and  Graphic  Arts  build- 
ings are  more  than  80  per  cent,  installed,  and 
will  be  fully  so  by  June  1. 

PARTICIPATION    OP    FOHEEGN   C0L-NTR1K9. 

How  far  is  the  exposition  truly  pan-Ameri- 
can ?  The  merely  casual  visitor  might  reply, 
very  little.  In  machinery  and  transportation 
there  is  probably  not  a  Latin-American  exhibit ; 
the  Latin  peoples  produce  little  of  the  kind.  In 
a  limited  sense,  the  same  is  true  of  electricity. 
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(The body  o(  tbe  HulldlngLa  ypllo. 

at  night  una  benutltul  turquolw 
the  Temple  of  Music,  \a  glided. 


manufactures,  and  liberal  arts.  Venezuela,  Par' 
agtiay,  and  Uruguay  are  missing,  Brazil  not  rep- 
resented officially,  even  Cuba's  building  is  not 
complete,  nor  lier  commissioner  arrived  ;  butVenO' 
zuela's  governmental  disturbances  have  prevented 
the  use  of  the  $100,000  appropriated  for  her  ex- 
hibit, Brazil  deputed  the  matter  of  representa- 
tion to  her  stales,  and  Cuba  will  be  amply  repre- 
sented ere  the  middle  of  June.  On  the  other 
hand,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  all  the  Central 
American  states,  most  of  the  South  American, 
and  some  even  of  the  West  Indian,  are  repre- 
sented by  commissioners  and  exhibits.  Seven 
have  buildings  of  their  own.  That  of  Honduras 
is  completed.  Chile  is  building  a  fire-proof 
stnicture  of  masonry  and  iron,  that  can  be 
taken  down  and  set  up  again  at  Santiago  after 
the  exposition.  Mexico  1  as  iier  building  practi- 
cally complete  ;  Porto  Hiro  is  represented  by  a 
kiosk  of  native  woods  ;  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Ecua- 
dor are  rushing  the  work  on  large  buildings 
which  should  be  done  by  June  1.  More  gen- 
eral is  the  representation  of  foreign  peoples  in  the 
main  buildings.  Though  their  exhibits  are  not 
yet  entirely  installed,  the  June  visitor  will  find 
Canada,  Mexico,  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Ilayti,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and 
Salvador  in  tbe  Agriculture  Building  ;  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua  in  the  Ethnology  ; 
Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Salvador  in  the  Mines,  and  Argentine  Republic, 
Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Peni,  and  Salvador  in  For- 
estry. 

The.  Canadian,  Argentine,  Mexican,  and  Chi- 


lean exhibits  will  be  especially  notable  ;  tbe  lat- 
ter, of  the  selected  products  which  received 
awards  at  tbe  Chilean  Exposition  last  winter  ; 
while,  as  a  special  courtesy  to  the  Fan- American 
Exposition  from  President  ForGrio  Diaz,  Mexico 
is  also  represented  by  her  famous  Artillery  Band, 
and  a  picked  body  of  rarales,  with  twenty  men 
from  the  different  branches  of  ber  army,  all  in 
command  of  a  captain  of  the  Presidential  Guards. 
The  absence  of  the  Old  World  countries  and  tbe 
immense  preponderance  of  purely  American  ex- 
bibits  is  at  once  apparent.  But  tlie  first  were  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  fair,  and  the  exhibit 
from  the  Latin -American  peoples,  even  with  the 
gaps  already  mentioned,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  ever  seen  on  tins  continent. 

THE   STATE    HEADQUARTERS. 

The  State  buildings  are  near  the  foreign  build- 
ings, in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  grounds. 
The  New  England  States  have  clubbed  together 
in  a  Fan- Yankee  building  of  colonial  architecture 
and  commodious  proportions.  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Mis- 
souri also  have  buildings,  the  first  three  nota- 
ble for  architecture  and  size  ;  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  have  sites,  but  have  not  yet  begun  to 
build.  These  buildings  are  at  present  incom- 
plete, but  all  will  be  ready  before  this  reacbes 
the  reader.  Easily  first  of  the  Stale  buildings  is 
the  heatiquarters  of  New  York,  an  imposing 
marble  structure  resembling  a  Doric  temple  and 
near  llie  Elrawood  Gale,  which,  after  the  ezposi- 


ai  BANEB  or  TBI  OAHAIi. 

M  lllnlng  mnd  ForMtrr.  hu  been 
ts  o[  Cba  United  8tua>.  Canada, 
a,  NIcangDKkDd  Onatenula,  tbe 
houiing  tbalr  uMUU  Id  thelc 
nafmrua-nif  Mnple 
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tion,  will  become  tlie  liome  of  the  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society.  This  building  is  practically  fin- 
ished, and,  wiien  installed  with  historical  exhibits, 
will  become  the  Mecca  of  New  Yorkers,  and  a 
convenient  starting  or  eniling  point  of  the  tour 
of  the  grounds. 


Tl.e  archway  fiirms  one  ot  the  gat 

es  proper,  while  the  buliaing 

towers  and  Isdnpllcated  on  CI 

tn'st.    It  Kill  lie  noticed  that  the 

clas8\cftl  BMCuea.     The  uu 

on  grounds  Is  hlibly  successr 

itlon  of  vlBlCora.  for  the  statu 

tie  re  eiinconceil  within  botipuUol 

cypress,  boi.  and  palm,  and  no 

Of  exhibits  and  exhibitors  it  is  hard,  thus 
eariy,  to  be  specific.  The  usual  delays  have  been 
increasi'i!  by  strikes  and  weather.  Buffalo  boasts 
her  cool  breezes  in  summer,  but,  like  Hosea  Big- 
low's, 

■■  Unit  <mr  May's  so  awfully  like  Mayn't, 
'Twcmid  dlB  a  Shaker  or  an  evrlga  saint." 

Indeed,  June  1  would  have  been  a  more  rational 
opening  day.  By  that  time  the  exhibits  would 
have  been,  in  fact,  will  be,  in  order.  At  present, 
their  quality  is  apparent,  tlieir  compactness  more 
so.  The  important  exhibits  can  Ije  seen  with  a 
minimum  nf  fatigue,  and,  if  a  trip  across  the 
main  court  lie  excepted,  almost  without  going  out 
of  doors. 

First  in   human  interest  is  the  electrical  ex- 


hibit. Its  building  is  not  large,  and  the  individ- 
ual exhibitors  do  not  number  over  sixty,  the 
General  Electric,  the  Westinghouse,  and  the  Ed- 
ison companies  being  the  most  important.  But 
in  view  of  the  enormous  strides  of  electrical  sci- 
ence since  even  the  Chicago  exposition,  and  the 
latent  possibilities  in  a  light  and  inexpensive 
storage  battery,  and  in  the  application  of  electric- 
ity to  heating  and  cooking,  to  say  nothing  of 
Marconi's  inventions  and  Fupin's  prophecy  of 
telephonic  cabhng  in  the  near  future,  this  ex- 
liibit — a  portion  of  its  power  and  all  of  its  energy 
for  decorative  lighting  being  supplied  from  the 
great  plant  at  Niagara  Falls — becomes  epoclial. 
The  night  exhibition  is  described  later  ;  the  day 
and  lay  visitor  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the 
Electricity  Building ;  for  instance,  a  collective 
historical  exhibit  of  the  beginnings  ot  the  art,  a 
complete  telephone  exchange  in  full  operation, 
and  the  roar  of  Niagara  transmitted  by  telephone 
from  the  Cave  of  the  Winds. 

The  Government  e.'ihibit  is  large.  It  com- 
prises the  usual  fisheries  exhibit,  with  sub-displays 
devoted  to  each  federal  department,  and,  in  the 
rotunda,  an  appropriate  exhibit  by  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics.  Visitors  will  find  most 
food  for  eye  and  mind  in  the  Philippine  exhibit, 
which  occupies  a  large  segment  of  the  north 
pavilion.  Here  are  captured  Pbilippine  cannons 
and  a  collection  illustrative  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  our  far  Eastern  possessions,  with  revela- 
tions of  the  possibilities  in  such  cheap  and  dur- 
able material  as  mat^,  rattan,  and  bamboo.  A 
map  of  the  world,  on  which  the  location  of  the 
ships  of  our  new  navy  is  indicated  each  day,  is 
more  than  a  toy-^it  marks  our  new  birth  as  a 
world  power. 

North  of  the  Government  group,  attended  by 
a  company  of  regular  artillery,  ia  a  collection  of 
heavy  ordnance,  including  a  disappearing  coast- 
defense  gun  operated  by  electricity,  and  in  it 
some  lessons  of  the  penalties  which  come  with 
power.  In  the  foreign  buildings  group — with 
what  suggest] ven ess  sball  not  be  said — are  the 
Ordnance  buildings,  the  fii-st  exhibit  of  its  kind 
ever  attempted.  It  has  no  connection  with  the 
Government's  display,  but  comprises  many  inter- 
esting exhibits  by  manufacturers  of  small  and 
large  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  notable  among 
them  being  a  full-sized  model  of  a  Bruzon  coast- 
detenae  turret,  ihirteen-inch  shells  from  the  Ore- 
gon, a  large  exhibit  by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
Atbara  Bridge  across  the  Nile,  and  a  novel  il- 
lustration of  the  quality  of  armor  plate  made 
by  the  Bethlehem  Company,  The  American 
schoolboy  and  the  aspiring  politician  from  South 
America  will  here  meet  on  common  ground,  but 
with  purposes  how  different  I 
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Ethnology  is  an  important  department  at  Buf- 
falo. The  local  color  is  given  by  the  Six  Nations 
Village,  where  the  descentlants  of  the  warrior  Iro- 
quois from  neighboring  reservations  have  built  a 
street  of  log  cabins  with  a  stockade  and  council' 
house,  such  as  Red  Jacket,  who  sleeps  in  a  near- 
by cemetery,  might  have  frequented.  The  Indian 
Congress  on  the  Midway  permits  comparisons  be- 
tween the  savage  of  the  West  and  tlie  reservation 
pagan  of  the  East ;  while  the  mound -builders  are 
present  in  full-sized  facsimiles  of  their  eartljy 
dwellings.  Tlie  Ethnology  Building  itself  con- 
tains an  important  collection.  The  whole  lower 
floor  of  this  beautiful  structure  has  been  given 
up  to  the  Latin-American  peoples,  Canada  and  the 


United  States  having  taken  to  the  galh 

the  stroller  and  student  will  here  find  rels 

as  well  as  instniction  in  memorials  of  the  Aztecs 

and  the  Incas. 

The  exhibits  in  agriculture  are,  from  necessity, 
somewhat  scattered.  In  addition  to  tlie  main 
building — much  too  small  for  the  numerous  for- 
eign and  state  booths — there  are  the  Grange,  the 
Dairy,  and  the  Live  Stock  buildings,  forming  a 


group  in  the  noitbeaat«rn  part  of  the  gronndB. 
The  exhibit  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  notable 
for  its  charts.  Canada  is  excellently  placed,  and 
has  a  large  exhibit.  Many  of  the  States  are  rep- 
resented, among  them  New  York,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, and  Connecticut. 

The  Horticulture  Building,  together  with  out- 
door displays  and  the  effects  produced  by  the 
flowers,  plants,  and  shinibs  which  fringe  the  priu- 
cipal  buildings  and  give  nature's  cojors  to  the 
basin  margins,  represent  a  completed  scheme. 
The  building  itself  is  gay  with  color  within  ;  its 
attractive  exhibits,  notably  that  of  California,  sur- 
round a  facsimile  in  white  of  the  golden  Goddess 
of  Light  who  tiptoes  the  top  of  the  Electric 
Tower. 

The  two  main  buildings  are  given  over  to  the 
kindred  departments  of  machinery  and  transpor- 
tation, and  manufactures  and  liberal  arts.  With- 
in them,  the  much-praised  color  scheme  is  also 
in  evidence.  The  walls  are  of  tinted  burlap,  and 
the  rafters  and  roofs  above  are  hung  with  broad 
streamers  of  harmonious  colors.  These  great 
buildings  are  packed  to  the  doois,  many  of  the 
exhibits  having  been  brought  from  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  laOO.  Auto-vehicles  are  represented 
in  great  numbers  in  the  transportation  section. 
There  is  little  bulky  machinery.  What  there  ia 
is  electrically  propelled  from  a  power-plant  in  the 
center.  The  Manufactures  Building  is  jammed 
with  artistic  booths ;  food  products  are  the  most 
prominent  and  attractive  of  the  exhibits.  In  the 
department  of  liberal  arts,  the  exhibit  of  the  sec- 
tion of  education  and  social  economy,  almost 
identical  with  that  at  Paris,  is  the  most  vahiable 
and  important. 

Mines  and  graphic  arts  are  housed  in  buildings 
of  their  own,  but  though  the  former  is  one  of  the 
most  broadly  representative  of  the  collective  ex- 
hibits, and  the  latter  of  absorbing  interest  to  book- 
makers, both  spiritual  and  industrial,  the  exhibits 
are  too  numerous  and  diverse  for  extended  com- 
ment in  a  bird's-eye  sketch  like  this.  The 
Women's  Building  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Board  of  Women  Managers,  a  body  of  represen- 
tative Buffalo  women  who  will  look  to  the  com- 
fort of  women  visitors  and  entertain  organizatioDs 
during  the  summer,  notably  the  warlike  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  in  June. 

Of  the  treasures  of  the  Art  Gallery,  the  Dedi- 
cation Day  visitor  can  speak  but  in  terms  of 
prophecy.  The  plan  was  to  house  this  important 
exhibit  in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  whose  un- 
finished walls,  just  outside  the  grounds,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  munificence  of  a  living  Baffaloniu, 
and  emphasize  Mr.  Gilder's  inscription  on  ft 
neighboring  structure  : 
"  Who  gives  wiseir,  balldi  m 
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But  labor  troubles  again  set  plans  awry,  and  a  tem- 
porary Art  Biiikling  is  being  constructed  near  the 
foreign  buildings  and  overlooking  the  Park  Lake. 
The  canvases  wiil  not  all  be  hung  much  before 
June  15.  None  but  American  painters,  and  only 
those  who  liave  painted  since  1875,  will  be  rep- 
resented. The  director  and  committees  in  charge, 
who  have  put  the  paintings  offered  through  the 
winnowing  process,  promise  that  this,  the  first 
American  salon,  sliall  do  ample  honor  to  the  in- 
creasing artistic  sense  of  the  nation. 

AUUSEHENTS. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  how  far 
amusement  features  are  necessary  to  a  great  fair. 
London's  Bartholomew  Pair  at  Smithfield  was, 
because  of  its  follies,  all  but  suppressed  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  its  frivolities  led  to  its 
discontinuance  a  half-century  a^.  There  was 
nothing  like  a  midway  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  ; 
to  many,  the  Midway  was  the  feature  at  Chicago 
in  1893  ;  tbe  French  authorities  seemed  not  to 
encourage  amusement  features  at  Paris  in  1900. 
At  Bufialo  there  will  be  amusements  a-plenty, 
but  not  all  of  tbe  midway  kind.  A  generous  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  for  music,  artistic 
band-stands  have  been  erected  in  the  Esplanade 
and  the  Plaza,  and  on  the  grand  organ  of  the 
Temple  of  ilusic  daily  recitals  will  be  given  by 
the  leading  American  organists.  At  present, 
three  inilitary  liands  are  giving  daily  concerts  ; 
later  Sousa's  Band,  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra, 
and  a  dozen  like  organizations  are  promised, 
while  in  June  the  North  American  Sangerfest, 
with  its  hundreds  of  singers,  convenes  here. 

In  the  old  Greek  days,  trading  fairs  were  co- 
incident with  the  Olympic  games.  At  the  Pan- 
American,  sports  will  be  a  feature.  An  immense 
stadium,  architecturally  beautiful  and  capable  of 


sealing  twelve  thousand  persons,  occupies  the 
extreme  nortlieasl«rn  part  of  the  grounds.  Here, 
on  May  15,  took  place  the  first  games,  those  of 
the  Snugs,  the  Quinces,  and  the  Bottoms,  whose 
handicraft  built  the  Stadium.  As  the  weeks  go 
on,  its  arena  will  see  a  succession  of  college  base- 
ball and  football,  basket-ball  tournaments,  auto- 
mobile races,  tbe  annual  track  and  field  champion- 
ship meet  of  tbe  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  the 
Canadian -American  Lacrosse  championship,  the 
national  amateur  championship  bicycle  races, 
followed  by  international  and  professional  races,  a 
Marathon  race,  Scottish  games,  Irish  sports,  with 
the  Pan-American  championships  in  September. 


Tlie  Buffalo  exposition,  like  its  predecessor, 
has  a  midway.  Planned  to  occupy  the  fifty  or 
more  acres  northwest  of  the  Electricity  Building, 
it  early  spread  over  The  Mall  to  the  south,  drove 
out  the  State  buildings,  to  which  were  assigned 
the  site,  and  now  occupies  tbe  whole  west  side 
of  the  grounds  from  the  Elmwood  Gate  north- 
ward. Comparisons  with  the  midways  at  Chicago 
and  Omaha  are  inevitable ;  tbe  latter  it  greatly 
surpasses;  the  former  it  equals  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  excels.  There  is  the  same  broad  thor- 
oughfare at  Buffalo,  but  broken  by  angles  and 
turns,  a  few  mere  shows,  described  as  early  as 
1762,  by 

Here's  "  WhlttlDston's  cat "  and  **  the  tall  dromedary," 
"ThechnlBe  without  lioreM " and  "Queen  of  HuiiBar7;" 
Here's  the  Merry-go-roond, "  Come  who  rides,  come  who 

rides,  sir  7" 
Wine,  berr.  ale.  and  cakes,  dre-eatlnti,  besides,  atr; 
The  lamed  "  learned  Doe"  that  can  tell  all  Ills  letters. 
And  some  men  as  echolars  are  notmnch  his  belters; 

but  many  more  that  are  serious  and  some  with  ui 
educational  trend  :  Tbe  Beautiful  Orient,  a  Qiant 
Seesaw,  the  African  VilUge,  the  Glass  Factory, 
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Bostock'a  Wild  Animals, 
the  Scenic  Railway,  and 
Alt  Nurnberg,  the  last 
iocluding  a  Bavarian 
Military  Band,  recalling 
Chicago.  The  House  Up- 
side Down,  fresh  from 
the  Paris  fair,  a  Trip  to 
the  Moon,  the  Colorado 
Gold-Mine,  Darknosa  and 
Dawn,  Dreamland,  the 
Infant  Incubator,  and 
■  Venice  in  America,  the 
last-named    letting;    into 

dolas  and  launches,  and        builuino. 

a    dozen    more   of   minor      (jir.  Gary   nlw  dcslineil  Ibo 

importance,  are  new  fea-       Bicractive  sew  vorii  sww 

tnres  which,  as  a  rule,        the' praperty'of  the  Burrlao 

describe    instruction    in       HiBwriisi  Society,  havina 

somewhat    allopathic       ^"^^Xr"  °""''""°""' 

dosea.    Then  there  is  the 

so-called  ethnological 

phase;    in  all,   fourteen 

concessions,  including 

some    of    those    already 

mentioned. 

Four  of  these  have  a 
distinct  right  to  be  a  part 
of  a  pan-American  fair  ; 
they  give  character  to 
the  street  and  tone  down 
the    Turko-Egyptian 

memories  of  the  Midway  ci>j.yiii[ht^..io.,i,jc,D.*.noid. 
at  Chicago.     In  the  Ha-  cabinhop  thk  ■' 

waiian  Village  are  re-  i"siiSBtLona"flre  the  Mohai- 
produced  some  of  the  na-  ***'     "*'*^' 

tive  scenes  of  our  first  island  of  the  seas;  andHulu 
Hulu  dancers  supplant  the  Fatimas  of  yore.  The 
Philippine  Village  is  not  yet  opened.  But  the 
nipa-covered  buildings  are  ready,  and  wlien  oc- 
cupied by  the  natives,  now  en  route  with  their 
far-away  utensils  and  furniture,  with  market, 
and  theater,  and  church,  and,  perhaps,  even  a 
surreptitious  cock-fight,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
characteristic  guard  of  soldiers, — we  curious  pos- 
sessors of  the  Dewey  islands  may  ponder  what 
that  May-day  fight  meant  to  us — and  to  them. 

Characteristic,  though  marred  by  buildings 
which  are  Mexican  only  in  their  signs,  is  the 
huge  concession  called  the  Streets  of  Mexico. 
Here  are  shops  and  a  theater,  gayly  decked 
dancers  and  sombreroed  strangers,  and  food, 
drink,  and  customs  from  the  land  of  Cortez  and 
Diaz.  Even  the  bull-ring  and  a  troupe  of  bull-fight- 
ers, who,  forbidden  to  kill,  will  prove  their  prow, 
ess  by  affixing  waxed  rosettes  from  the  point  of 
their  weapons  to  the  fatal  spot  1     While  at  the  ex. 


treme  southern  end  of  the  street  ia  the  Indian 
Congress,  an  outgrowth  of  the  famous  congress 
at  Omaha.  Already  nearly  twenty-Eve  tribes  of 
the  trans -Mississippi  country  are  represented, 
with  American  Horae  and  other  famous  chiefs  at 
their  head.  The  concession  includes  a  village  of 
tepees,  a  row  of  characteristic  huta  occupied  by 
the  Navajos  and  kindred  tribes,  and  a  ceremonial 
house  for  the  dances. 

In  all,  there  are  aboiit  forty  concessions  and 
over  a  mile  of  sti'eet.  What  is  I'emarkable  about 
it  is  that,  reduced  to  percentages,  it  is  probably 
as  educational  as  are  ihe  exhibits  proper. 

THE    CHEAT    FAIH    AT    NIGHT. 

The  pan-American  memory  wliich   will  linger 
longest  is  the  night  scene.      Essentially  an  out- 
of-door  fair,  the  electrical  display  surpasses  ex- 
pectation.     All  that  art  and  ingenuity  can  do  to 
heighten  the  effect  has  been  done.      As  the  half- 
hour  of  gloaming  comes  on,  the  buildings  will 
be  deserted  ;  even  in  the 
Midway,     the    splenetic 
barker,  that 

"Mau  tliat  while  Uw  pnppeti 


forsakes  his  post  and 
takes  his  stand  in  the 
Court  of  Fountains.  And 
then,  when  the  dusk -Las 
deepened,  a  faint  glow 
appears  on  the  lamp. posts 
IX  NATION B."  — rosettes  of  electric 

rruwuro^r"  ""^""^ '^"'  '^""^^ — '^^"  ■*"  arch. 
ways  and  eaves  and  pin- 
nacles ;  the  panels  of  the  domes  are  outlined,  gild- 
ed groups  high  up  on  the  buildings  begin  to 
shine,  and  the  Tower  becomes  effulgent.  The 
glow  increases, 
star- points  sparkle 
from  every  build- 
ing, the  roofs  and 
sides,  the  porti- 
coes, the  entrances 
are  bathed  in  in- 
candescent f  i  re, 
while  the  Tower, 
now  fairly  ablaze 
from  base  to  top, 
stands  a  radiant 
monument  to  that 
new  force  whose 
name  it  bears.  Let 
the  visitor  behold 
g^jj,,  the  illnmination 
I.  from  where  ha  iriU 


.ii^iifi. 
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— if  through  the  archway  of  the  Stadium^s  mas. 
sive  screen,  the  Tower  stands  out  as  that  of 
the  mirage  city  of  a  weary  caravan  ;  if  from  the 
Meadow  Road  in  the  neighboring  park,  it  is  as  if 
Mustafa's  son  had  rubbed  liis  wonderful  lamp 
and  bidden  a  city  beautiful  to  be  ;  whenceever 
it  is  seen,  the  effect  is  the  same,  the  memory  of 
it  deep  and  lasting.  What  matters  it  to  recall 
the  number  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  elec- 
t  ric  bulbs  whicli  are  emulously  aglow,  or  to  spec- 
ulate on  what  the  night  scenes  of  this  exposition 
will  be  when  the  electric  fountains  are  really 
playing  and  the  scores  of  hidden  searchlights 
mingle  their  sparkling  iridescence  with  the  golden 
glow  of  these  early  days  !  The  world  has  never 
seen  a  sight  like  this,  nor  will  it  again  until  an 
other  Niagara  shall  elsewhere  render  decorative 
lighting  cheap  enough  to  warrant,  as  at  Buffalo, 
the  attempt,  almost  successful,  to  make  the  lights 
of  night  more  imperiously  beautiful  than  are  the 
lights  of  day. 

WHAT    THE    EXPOSITION    REALLY    STANDS    FOR. 

But  what  will  it  all  amount  to,  when,  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  the  gates  are  closed  and  the  Rainbow  City 
becomes  a  part  of  history  ? 

Pan-American  in  scope,  it  should  be  pan- 
American  in  effect.  It  is  said  ''to  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  a  century  of  progress  in  the 
western  world. "  It  should  rather  prophesy  a  cen- 
tury of  commercial  interdependence.  The  jeal- 
ousies of  the  past  have  been  natural ;  the  pros- 
perous giant  of  the  north  could  not  but  be  looked 
on  with  envious  eyes  by  the  stripling  peoples  to 
the  southward.  Trade  has  too  often  been  through 
Liverpool  and  Hamburg;  the  Latin- American 
and  the  Yankee  have  too  persistently  misunder- 
stood. The  function  of  this  fair  should  be  to  end 
that  misunderstanding.  Mr.  Blaine  tried  to  do  it 
a  decade  and  more  ago  ;  he  would  have  welcomed 
and  used  a  pan- American  exposition.  As  it  is, 
its  far-reaching  effect  on  intertrade  relations  may 
]>e  doubted.  The  difficulties,  competition  with 
our  farms  and  mines  and  forests  to  the  profit  of 
our  shops  and  factories,  are  almost  insuperable. 
At  any  rate,  as  Charlemagne's  fair  at  Troyes 
gave  us  a  standard  of  weight  that  still  measures 
trade  exchanges,  the  Buffalo  fair,  if  it  would  do 
the  same,  must  begin  by  guaranteeing  a  recipro- 
city that  is  truly  reciprocal,  and  a  trade  that  has 
no  condescension  in  it. 

In  the  wider  domain  of  international  politics, 
the  Pan-American  should  mean  more.  What  the 
Latin- Americans  most  need  is  stability  of  govern- 
ment. Mexico  is  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done 
where  revolutions  do  not  disturb;  the  United 
States  is  history's  exemplar  of  prosperity  through 
peace.      This  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  the  quick- 


witted Latins.  Perhaps,  too,  the  exposition  may 
give  a  new  and  broader  meaning  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Present  tendencies,  carried  to  their 
ultimate,  mean  an  Old  World  trade-war  against 
us,  and  such  conflicts  too  often  develop  into  wars, 
indeed.  Should  such  times  come,  the  solidarity 
of  the  Americas  alone  would  insure  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  could,  if 
need  be,  face  the  world.  If  this  fair  even  tends 
to  modify  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  **  Hands 
off  !  " — the  attitude  of  a  protecting  superior — to 
"Hand  to  hand  !  " — the  attitude  of  a  comrade 
and  friend — and  does  naught  else,  it  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

As  a  public  educator,  the  exposition  is  already 
an  assured  success.  To  the  average  American, 
it  opens  a  terra  incognita.  The  racial  character- 
istics, the  products,  the  resources,  the  customs  of 
Latin- America  are  here  spread  out  as  in  an  open 
book.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  cannot  fail 
to  be  influenced  by  the  ubiquitous  evidences  of  a 
free  press,  cheap  communication  by  wire,  rapid 
transit  in  the  largest  sense,  and,  what  he  needs 
most  of  all,  scientific  sanitation.  To  our  own 
people  will  be  taught,  as  never  before,  that  the 
machine  is  taking  the  place  of  the  hand -worker, 
and  that  electricity  is  supplanting  steam. 

To  Buffalo  itself  the  exposition  means  much. 
Not  in  immediate  financial  return,  for  the  reaction 
will  more  than  offset  that ;  but,  if  a  patent  fact 
may  be  put  boldly,  in  the  advertising  now  so 
lavishly  given  the  Pan-American  city.  Obscured 
by  being  in  the  same  State  with  the  great  me- 
tropolis, her  salubrious  climate,  her  commanding 
position  as  an  industrial  and  trade  center,  even 
her  rank  as  the  eighth  city  in  a  nation  of  great 
towns,  have  been  little  appreciated.  The  fair 
inspires  Buffalo  with  confidence,  and  bids  her 
spread  her  pinions  for  loftier  flights.  This  is 
her  enterprise,  her  wealth  promoted  and  financed 
it,  many  of  its  builders  are  her  architects,  its  di- 
rectors and  officers  are,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, her  citizens,  their  unity  of  action  and  public 
spirit  are  evidenced  on  every  hand;  and  then,  her 
position  at  the  foot  of  navigation  of  the  great 
waters  of  the  North,  at  the  focal  point  of  twenty- 
five  railroads,  and  at  the  gateway  to  the  Domin- 
ion; and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  this  magic  power 
which  turns  the  wheels  of  her  factories  and  lights 
her  streets,  nay,  which  takes  these  visitors  to  and 
from  the  exposition,  propels  its  machinery,  and. 
at  night,  turns  darkness  into  day  :  this,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  is  her  electricity,  born  of  the  great  cat- 
aract at  her  door. 

And  so  Buffalo  is  full  of  pride  and  hospitality 
as  that  pan- American  American,  Vice-President 
Roosevelt — a  happy  choice — does  the  honors  foi 
her,  this  twentieth  day  of  May. 


i{  Lbe  AnloalMnl  Balldlan  pi 


ARTISTIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
EXPOSITION. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


NOCTURNAL  architecture  !  Not  in  the  text- 
buuks  ;  no  chair  duvoied  to  it  in  tht!  uni- 
vorsitiea,  but  it  iii  a  dei)artmc'nt  of  archiiuctui-e 
that  the  twentieth  century  will  see  develDptnl,  ami 
the  Pan -American  Bxpoeitiou  is  responsible  tor  it. 
The  proniulgatorg  of  the  cxpoKilion  hnve  luiil'l- 
ed  iMittor  llian  tliey  knew.  \\'hil<>,  of  coiti-sL',  it 
was  plaiinwl  that  the  eleotncal  ]iower  from  Ninfj- 
ara  be  utiliKC-i,  while  electrical  illumination  was 
to  111!  an  adjunct  to  the  gfineral  architectural 
scheme,  wc  tloulit  if  it  was  realised  that  the  elec- 


trical iliumination  woulH  <loniinate  the  whole  ex- 
position. Jlut  it  has  done  so,  and  he  who  wdiild 
visit  tlic  exjiDsition  at  the  most  up[)ortune  time 
would  do  well  to  lichold  it  first  at  niftht,  and  his 
station  jioint  should  Ijc  not  at  the  Propylraa  en- 
trance, hut  at  tlie  southern  end  of  the  grounds, 
wiu!i-c,  slaiidiujt  near  French's  "Washington," 
lie  tiisy  linik  northward  over  the  Triumphal  Canse- 
way  lielwi'i'ii  ilie  givat  jiylons  toward  the  Elec- 
trical Tower.  Here  lie  will  see  a  UDique  uid 
imjiusiug  ciight,  tliat  oiiidues  Chicago,  NMhTiDe, 
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Atlaifta,  Omaha, — a  aigbt  the  world  has  never 
seen  before.  At  8  o'clock  the  ivory  city  lies  halt- 
veiled  in  tlic  dusk  wlien  suddenly,  but  gradually, 
on  everj  (.oriiiLL  every  column,  every  dome, 
break  foith  tiiiv  piiik  buds  of  light  as  though 
some  eastern  magician  were  commanding  a  Sul- 
tan's gat  den  U)  bloom  A  motiient  more,  and  the 
|>ink  lights  glow  larger  and  take  on  asafCron  hue, 
and  ihi:  wl  ole  exposition  lies  before  us  illumined 
by  oOlijlOU  electric  flames  (the  eight-canrile  power 
incaridesccjil  light  which  Mr.  Edison,  who  devel- 
oped it,  has  proclaimed  his  pet) — and  these  deli- 
cate lights,  some  single,  sonie  liunched,  bring  out  a 
thotiHaikl  delicate  tints,  now  playing  hide  and  seek 
amid  many  cartouches,  terminals,  and  arabesques, 
now  Hembrandting  the  stucco  reliefs,  and  delicate- 
ly toning  down  the  color,  till  the  effect  is  strik- 
ingly allegro. 
At  one  of  the  eai-ly  nights  of  the  exposition,  a 


small  boy  having  evidently  made  a  day's  tour  of 
the  grounds  till  he  was  tired  out  and  ready  to  go 
home,  was  suddenly  surprised,  at  8  o'clock,  to 
witness  the  turning  on  of  the  lights,  when,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators,  he  cried,  "Gee 
whizz  1  I'm  not  going  home  to-night, "  This  will 
be  the  verdict  of  more  than  the  majority  of  the 
spectators,  and  doubtless  niany  an  early  evening 
train  will  be  missed  from  a  desire  to  stay  till  the 
last  moment  under  the  magic  spell  of  this  vision 
of  supreme  beauty. 

A    CON'BECVTIVE    STOBY    IN   SCULPTURE. 

Xot  only  sliould  the  visitor  at  night  catch  his 
6rst  glimpse  of  the  exposition  from  below  the 
Grand  Causeway,  but  the  day  visitor  as  well 
should  begin  his  tour  of  inspection  from  that 
point,  for  it  is  here  that  the  sculpture  and  the 
color  schemes  begin.      It  was  Mr.  Bitter's  idea 


ly  Loiici— Bee  pace  9S8.    HiB  penduit  group, 
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that  the  ornamentHl  sculpture  whi(-li  was  to  lie  a 
spedal  feature  of  tlic  exposition  shoulil  liave 
close  rclnliun  to  the  liiiililin^s  it  flatikeil,  and  tliat 
it  should  tell  a  eousocutive  story  ;  this  story  is 
1  fijx'it  witli,  and    eonqtierinj;  of,   the  i 


mcnts, 
spectator 


a  right,  < 


■  east)  of  the 


■le  (th 

buildings 

that  side  the  sculptor  celebrate 
liis  doings  ;   while  oji  the  left  side 
elements;   liera  are  the  Minos  ami 
buildings,  and  {troups  rcpivsentinft 
(|ucriiig  of  tJie  dements,  while  the 
of  the  drama  is  found  at  the  noi'thiT 
grounds,  where,  at  tlie  Electrical  Tower,  we 
the  groups,  by  (ieorge  (jrcy  Barnard,  "The  (1 
Waters  in  tlie  Duys  of  the  Indian"  to  the  left. 
anil  to  the  right  "The  Ureiit  Wa 
of  the  White  Man,"  and  ■ '  T!ie  Hu 
W  I'aul  llanh:lt. 

Ill  an  article  in  the  Revikw  i 
last   February   were  reproduced 


the 


■\  of  the 
find 


n  Emotions," 


BCulpUire  prnups  ;  biit  the  public  must  be  warned 
that  they  cannot  he  understood  through  photo- 
graphic reproduction,  nor  in  the  plaster  modele 
whicii  have  been  shown  during  the  past  season 
at  our  art  exliibits  ;  they  must  bo  seen  in  their 
environment.  They  form  perhaps  part  of  a 
fountain,  and  are  white,  seen  through  a  rain- 
bow mist  of  tlie  mounting  spray,  or  they  are  ■ 
heavily  gilded,  and  form  the  apex  of  a  dome,  or 
act  as  finials  above  a  pediment,  or  they  are  ivory- 
colored  in  a  gohien-hued  niche,  or  they  are 
polychromaiic  ;  but,  unlike  any  previous  sculp- 
luro  the  world  has  ever  seen,  they  are  well  illu- 
minatdd  by  elii'tric  lights,  and,  like  the  architec- 
ture, jircsi'nt  new  etTects  at  night.  Indeed,  all 
the  si.'uliiiuri',  like  the  buildings,  has  a  twofold 
beauty,  of  which  the  nocturnal  effect  is  the  roost 
charming. 

As  a  cornice  height  of  forty-five  feet  was  used 
as  a  unit  of  lucasiirement  ^or  module)  in  the 
buildings,  which  all  the  arcliitects  followed,  so 
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in  tlie  sculpture  groups  harmony  is  obtained  by 
detnaiiiJing  in  every  case  a  height  of  nine  feet  for 
all  figures,  am]  just  as  a  certain  amount  of  chance 
has  entered  into  the  nocturnal  effect,  so  a  certain 
element  of  the  unpremeditated  has  favored  the 
efEect  of  the  sculpture  groups.  For  the  most  part 
the  artists'  original  models,  some  three  feet  high, 
have  been  transmuted  by  the  journeymen  moid 
ers  in  Mr.  Bitter's  studio  in  Hoboken,  under  ( 
certain  tension  of  haste,  into  the  colossal  staff 
groujis;  and  while  they  lose  thereby  much  deli- 
cacy of  modeling  and  frequently  their  equilibrium 
of  pose,-  there  is  a  certain  rough-and-ready  styh 
a  dash  and  vim  whicli  runs  throughout  them  all, 
that  excliidea  any  clashing  of  styles,  and  feigns, 
at  least,  a  virility  of  touch  that  hints  at  titanic 
tasks  performed  over  night. 


"THE    UAHBLE   FABN        IN    FBOFKB    PLACB, 

It  has  ever  been  the  task  of  the  lecturer  and 
writer  upon  Greek  and  Renaissance  sculpture  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  sculptors  of  the  past 
designed  their  works  for  given  positions,   most 
frequently  ont'of 'doors  ;  but  years  of  lecturing 
and  volumes  of  writing  could  never  convince  the 
public  of  the  beauty  of  out-of-door  sculpture  as 
will  this  single  experiment  at  Buffalo.      Even  the 
plaster   reproductions    from  the  antique,    "The 
Marble  Faun,"  "The  Praying  Boy,"  "The  Dis- 
cobolus," and  other  familiar  figures,  set  in  the 
pergola  of  the  Propyltea  and   in    the   different 
courts,    have  a  new  charm    under   the  varying 
sunlight,  relieved  by  cypress  and  bay,  or  under 
the  delicate  electric  light,  that  they  do  not  have 
in  our  museums  and  art  schools.      We  realize, 
on    seeing   them    here,    with 
what  forethought  they  were 
originally    designed    for    the 
embellishment  of  forma!  gar- 
dens.    Thus    the  architect 
has,    bee -like,    gathered    his 
honey    from    many    sources 
and  filled  the  grounds  aa  Na- 
poleon filled  the  Louvre — with 
art  treaftures  from  many  na- 
tions. 


le  orlgtoal  landBcspe.  and 


Mr,  Turner,  in  mapping 
out  his  color  scheme,  ad- 
hered to  Mr.  Bitter's  idea  of 
the  evolution  of  man,  and  one 
who  takes  his  first  glimpse 
from  the  south  will  notice 
that  the  coloring  upon  the 
buildings  at  that  point  begins 
with  the  cruder  colors,  the 
strong  reds,  yellows,  greens, 
and  blues  which  the  barba- 
rian selects,  and  it  gradually 
melts  into  orange  reds,  gray 
blues,  buffs,  and  violets,  until 
it  culminates  at  the  Electric 
Tower  in  ivory  yellow,  with 
a  setting  of  the  delicate  green 
which  repeats  the  chromatic 
note  of  Niagara  Falls, 

The  student  of  American  . 
architecture  will  find  much 
suggest! veness  in  the  chro- 
matic treatment  of  these 
buildings,  especially  in  the 
details,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  Mr.  Turner's 
success  has  been  achieved  en- 
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:  niBlit. 


a  tbe  history  at  I!i 


tirely    tlirongli 

moral  is  tliat  it 

materJBls  at  llie  diapoaal  of  tlie  average  citizen 

are  capable  of  producing    most   artistic    results 

if  they  are  apjilied  under  tlie  guidance  of  artistic 

experience. 

One  of  the  happiest  effects,  we  think,  ia  where, 
in  the  entrance  (o  several  of  the  buildings,  the 
ceramic  productions  of  tlie  past — Luca  della  Kob- 
bia  effects — are  imitated  in  fruit  and 
flower  garlands,  relieved  against  deep 
backgrotinJs  of  blue  and  orange.  One 
regrets,  of  course,  that  these  composi- 
tions wore  not  actually  executed  in  fai- 
ence, so  ricb  in  clays  ia  our  country, 
and  so  rapid  lias  been  lier  ceramic  de- 
velopment in  recent  years,  but  the  fai- 
ence worker  will  not  l>e  slow,  we  fancy, 
to  take  the  hint,  and  we  can  e.\pect  in 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  to  see  a  more 
permanent  development  uf  chromatic 
embejlisliment. 

Permanency  must  Im  tlie  chief  dt- 
siileratuiii  in  architoci ural  embellish- 
ment, and  gesso,  terra-cotta,  and  tile 
decorations  will,  of  course,  Ije  the 
fruit  of  Mr.  Turner's  more  transitory 
pigment  decorations,  some  of  which 
had  alreaiiy  faded  ere  the  exjwsition  riM.,;..,,, 
opened,  and  had  In  be  renewed. 

Walter  Cook,  writing  of  the  e; 
tion  in  Scrihrii'r'i^  for  tliis  month. 
"Tlie    brush    and    palette    are   every  Tempieo 


wlieru  in  evidence."  Tbe  word 
palette  is  hardly  descriptive. 
Tlie  muj-al  paintings  wbioh 
were  a  feature  of  tlie  Cliicago 
Kxpogition,  and  literallj  the 
jiroduct  of  the  palette,  are  do- 
where  present.  Colored  8tuc> 
CO  takes  its  place.  Mr.  Turner 
has  accomplished  his  task  with 
the  lirush  and  paint-pot.  He 
himself  wishes  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  color  he  has 
employed  is  only  meant  to  be 
suggestive  of  possible  traos- 
lation  into  jjernianent  mate- 
rial,  tlie  roofs  into  tiles,  the 
walls  into  bricks,  buff  or  gray, 
the  medallions  into  faience. 

FKEEDOM    IK    RESTRAIXT. 

r  OP  poL'NTAi.NB.  Becausc    we    have    empha- 

Etricit^BiiitdtnK!  be-  sized  the  night  effect  of  tbe 
EiwtricToi^.  Ills  e.\position  and  asserted  that 
the  electrical  effect  was  tbe 
paramount  achievement,  it 
must  not  be  surmised  that  the  original  plan  of  the 
architect  is  not  res[ionsible  for  the  final  beauty  of 
the  ensemble,  for  liad  not  the  plan  of  the  exposi- 
tion been  in  tbe  hands  of  architects,  who,  U^e 
Mr.  Carrere,  and  Jua  trained  assistant,  Mr.  Bos- 
worth,  have  been  vigilant  in  seeing  that  every 
detail  was  pro[>er]y  measured  and  became  a  har- 
monious part  of  the  premeditated  whole,  the 
final  structure  would  have  been   a  milange,  in- 
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stead  of  an  ensemble.  We  not 
in  regard  to  the  aky  line,  as  it 
its  azure  background  like 
an  army  of  plumed  knights. 
Though  thoueanda  of  mina- 
rets are  seen,  and  half-a- 
dozen  domes,  the  work  of  a 
score  of  architects,  there  ia 
nowliere  a  disturbing  note 
or  an  aggravating  hiatus. 
So,  too,  in  so  small  a  detail 
as  the  rows  of  electric  tanip- 
postB  (wliicb,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  tall  electric  pole  of 
our  large  cities,  ia  but  a 
twelve-foot  post);  they  hare 
been  ao  placed,  and  so  de- 
signed, that  they  accentuate 
the  longitudinal  direction  of 
the  Court  of  Fountains,  and 
introduce  a  rigid  note  into 
the  midst  of  much  Baroque, 
licensed  ornament. 

Spanish  Renaissance  is  by 
no  means  a  pure  form  of 
architecture,  and  many  of 
the  details  are  not  above 
criticism.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  hossage  (the  hori- 
zontal members  that  project 
bevond  the  main  plane  of 
pillars  or  the  side  walls)  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Oot- 


Building,  nor  the 
compressed  form  of  its 
pierced  openingB  in  the 
frieze  are  satisfactory,  nor 
are  all  the  doorways  as  beau- 
tiful as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  richness  of 
the  doorways  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Building  and  the 
Temple  of  Music  (though 
the  latter  is  not  too  work- 
manlike in  execution)  show 
that  in  the  plainer  doorways 
of  some  of  the  other  build- 
ings a  splendid  chance  for 
enrichment  has  been  lost. 
But  here  and  there  are  ex- 
quisite pieces  of  detail,  as, 
for  instance,  the  window- 
frames  in  the  pylons  on  the 
Triumphal  Causeway 

The  Fropyltea,  being  at 
the  norihern  end  of  the 
grounds,  is  more  delicate  in 
e  this  particularly  coloring  than  the  more  southern  buildings.  The 
is  marked  t^ainst     arches,   the  gateways  proper,   are   rich  and  or- 


ir  tlis  maotK>b]aotad-to  Buoqne  or  Booooo  (vu  at 
Diny  Biipaftr  la  (be  O^tlme,  It  mtiM  bs  oonfnMd 


On  Cbe  bank  ot  ths  Gmid  Cuial,  nasd  a*  >  nMumuil.    Ttw  pUlut  u 
buid  o(  Ksrlst,  kbont  Dns-tUrd  froDi  Uin  twn,  wblch  clTca  k  Pi     _ 

A  VGrotm  ooutrut  w\th  Uh  Tlnaa  which  ollmb  ftbout  the  bnlMlng  end  orer  tbe  tfialUit  wtaWi 
I* ft duk brown.    Tba roof  la palntid Mrm-eotUk    Tba EtplMieda  1* oa  "  ~  "      '" 

bnlldlns.    At  tha  axCFfoue  rWtt  I*  Uie  Electric  Tower  -  .    -     — 


nth*  other  ildBottlM 
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HAPPY    "label"    DECOBATIOMB. 

The  detail  of  the  Manufactares  Building 
(George  F.  Shepley,  of  Boston,  architect)  baa 
much  the  same  charm  as  that  of  R.  S.  Pesbody's 
Horticultural  Building,  though  color  here  is  not  . 
used  so  lavishly.  Under  the  eavea  is  rich  parti- 
colored floral  orDamentatioD,  and  a  row  of  men's 
figures,  hke  gargoyles,  in  a  horizontal  p>oeitioD, 
serve  as  rafters.  On  the  walls  are  staff  reliefs, 
forming  the  escutcheons  of  South  American 
countries,  picked  out  in  orango  and  red  od  back- 
grounds of  green  and  blue.  They  make  wonder- 
fully attractive  external  ornaments,  being  less 
familiar  than  tlie  Renaissance  arabesques  on  the 
other  buildings.  These  inorganic  decorations, 
caUed  by  architects  "labels,"  were  used  exten- 
sively in  Spanish  Renaissance  work,  as  at  Valen- 
cia and  Valladolid,  and  we  are  surprised  that 
the  exposition  arcliitects  have  not  made  greater 
use  of  them.  Mr.  Crowninshield  has  recom- 
mended exterior  mural  painting,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  employed  at  all,  it  is  more  satisfactory,  we 
think,  in  flat,  united  with  relief  work,  than  when 
light  and  shade  is  employed. 


nate,  and  are  not  so  satisfactory  in  their  lines 
and  proportions  as  the  two  wings  (which  serve 
as  a  restaurant)  with  their  colonnades,  but  are 
more  like  the  confection  of  German  toy  building- 
blocks.  The  wings,  however,  quite  perfect  in 
their  proportions,  are  evidently  very  exact  copies 
of  some  Spanish  Renaissance  cathedral  (the 
ecclesiastical  details  have  been  preserved  even  to 
the  extent  of  duplicating  the  crosses  in  the  win 
dows).  01  all  the  facades,  we  like  these  wings 
the  best.  They  are  of  a  cool  gray,  picked  out 
with  a  light  green  repeated  from  the  Tower. 

The  architect  is  Walter  Cook,  of  the  firm  of 
Babb,  Cook  &  Willard,  ot  New  York,  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Carnegie  mansion  in  this  city.  The 
Stadium  was  also  designed  by  Mr    Cook. 

Next  to  the  facade  of  the  Propylffla,  E.  B. 
Green's  Electricity  Building  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
sent some  nice  lines  and  proportions.  The  pro 
jecting  eaves,  the  angles  ot  the  roofs  of  the 
towers,  tlie  ample  pillars  with  their  handsome 
green  bronzed  capitals,  make  a  structure  that 
miglit  be  rebuilt  for  permanency  without  any 
considerablt 
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The  original  plans  of  the  Electric  Tower  de- 
signed by  John  Galen  Howard  did  not  call  for 
such  a  broad  structure,  but  in  the  exigencies  of 
construction  it  was  necessary  to  add  two  feet  to 
the  width.  It  is,  therefore,  not  Mr.  Howard's 
fault  that  the  tower  is  not  more  elegant  in  its 
lines.  Seen  in  the  daytime,  there  is  much,  we 
think,  to  criticise  in  the  details  of  the  building. 
The  conspicuous  stairway  in  the  circular  colon- 
nade on  top  is  suggestive  of  utilitarian  rather 
than  ornameutal  architecture,  as  though  the  build- 
ing were  a  lighthouse  and  the  stairway  were  to 
protect  the  keeper  from  wind  and  storm.  The 
finials  everywhere  are  heavy.  The  detached  stars 
upon  the  top  seem  commonplace,  and  the  star 
patterns  within  the  circle  which  forms  the  panel 
on  the  shaft  are  suggestive  of  the  spent  pin- wheel 
of  the  fifth  of  July.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  night  eSect  is  remarkably  im- 
posing -  that  the  heavy  details  we  have  spoken  of 
vanish,  and  the  whole  tower  is  lightened  a  hun- 
dred-fold. The  perpendicular  lines  of  electric 
lights,  which  bring  out  a  pilaster  on  each  side, 
seem  to  narrow  the  building  to  a  proper  proportion, 
and  our  pin-wheels  become  veritable  pyrotechnics 
of  greatest  elegance.  It  was  intended  to  throw 
flash-lights  from  the  _/?am6e<iM  of  the  "Qoddeas 
of  Light,"  But  it  was  later  found  that  no  one 
could  be  obtained  who  would  undertake  the  ven-  _ 
turesome  task  of  wiring  the  figure  at  the  di^^ 
height  of  some  four  hundred  feet     We  think 
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cause  ' '  Mission  "  architecture  is  rich  in  receding 
planes.  Here  are  circular  surfaces,  conical  sur- 
faces, pyramidal  surfaces,  and  hexagonal  sur- 
faces ;  here  are  large  domes,  there  small  domes 
with  lantern  turrets,  Gnials,  corbels,  and  medal- 
lions, 80  that  within  a  small  area  the  electric 
lights  encircling  these  give  the  appearance  of 
covering  a  large  city. 

Not  only  has  electricity  assisted  our  architects, 
but  Nature,  too,  will  contribute  her  share  of  en- 
hancement. There  are  no  high  mountains  to  off- 
set the  buildings,  it  is  true,  no  blue  lake  vistas  as 
in  Chicago  ;  but  the  night  sky  will  contribute  a 
background  that  will  be  ever  changing.  Now 
misty  and  opaline,  now  intense  and  ultramarine, 
now  studded  with  pale  stars  that  seem  to  form 
one  constellation  with  the  electric  lights  .below, 
now  broken  with  cumulus  clouds  that  miragS'the 
forms  of  the  massive  domes,  now  dark  and 
threatening  with  an  approaching  storm — how  ef- 
fective and  various  this  background  will  be  !  We 
can  imagine  that  in  the  profound  purples  of  a 
thunderstorm,  with  the  lightning  flashing  in  the 
gaps  between  the  minarets,  the  whole  "  Rainbow 
City"  will  loom  up  before  the  spectators  as  a 
vast  ffite-adomed  Walhalia. 


tliat.  artistically,  there  is  a  gain  fn  this  change 
«l  plan,  that  tlie  paramount  beauty  of  the  exhibi- 
tion consists  of  the  reticent  way  in  which  the 
lighting  has  been  accomplished.  Tlie  eSect  of  the 
absence  of  the  calcium,  colored,  and  arc  lights, 
and  the  limitation  to  the  delicate  incandescent 
eight-candle  power  lamps,  which  shine  like  dew- 
drops  upon  some  night- blooming  exotic,  is  far 
more  charming  without  the  trombone-note  of 
gigantic  searcli-lights. 

Tlie  tower  is  tinted  an  ivory  yellow,  picked 
out  here  and  there  with  a  light  green,  suggest- 
ing the  color  note  of  Niagara.  Some  of  the 
panels,  the  top  of  the  Corinthian  columns,  and 
the  spandrel  figures  over  the  doorway  at  the  back 
of  the  tower  are  gilded  ;  while  the  two  niches  in 
front,  beliind  the  figures,  to  the  left  of  "Lake 
Huron, "  by  Louia  A.  Gudebrod,  and  to  the  right, 
"  Lake  St.  Clair,"  by  Henry  Baerer,  are  colored. 
yellow  in  imitation  of  gold,  and  make  most  sat- 
isfactory spots  of  color  upon  the  two  wings. 

A    VAST  SKY-LINE   AREA. 

The  exposition  in  the  actual  area  covered  is 
sniali.  indeed,  in  comparison  to  the  World's  Pair, 
but  optically,  it  covers  leagues  and  leagues,  for  it 
is  so  well  planned  that  at  every  angle  a  new  vista 
meets  the  eye,  and  though  alwajfs  a  part  of  the 
whole,  presents  a  novel  aspect.  So,  too,  in  the 
sky-line  the  sense  of  volume  is  very  great,  be- 
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BY  WILLIAM  C.  ANDREWS. 


EARLY  in  1886  a  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  New  York  Legislature  by  several  citi- 
zens  of  Niagara  Falls,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  further  development  of  the  water-  power.  The 
recipients  of  this  charter,  which  has  since  been 
amended  and  enlarged  by  many  successive  acts, 
were  men  who  not  only  realized  the  commercial 
value  of  such  development,  but  were  opposed  to 
the  desecration  of  the  most  impressive  natural 
object  of  the  world  for  utilitarian  purposes.  The 
first  formal  plan  upon  which  the  future  work  was 
based  was  published  on  July  1  of  that  year,  at 
which  time  about  10,000  horse- power  was  being 
used  by  the  small  mills  situated  on  the  bluff 
below  the.  falls,  and  receiving  their  supply  of 
water  through  a  thirty -five,  foot  canal  nearly  a 
mile  long,  which  looped  around  the  cataract.  In. 
stead  of  carrying  the  water  below  the  falls,  the 
new  plans  proposed  its  utilization  above  them, 
the  waste  water  to  be  discharged  through  a  tun- 
nel  passing  deep  under  the  town  and  opening 
unobtrusively  into  the  lower  river.  This  scheme 
had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bvershed,  an  engineer,  who  for  more  than  fifty 
years  had  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
Niagara  River  district  as  a  public  hydraulic  en- 
gineer,  and  it  was  natural  that  in  the  develop, 
ment  of  his  plans  the  underlying  idea  should 
have  hei^n  the  protection  of  Nature's  beauty  from 
commercial  vandalism.  As  soon  as  the  proposi. 
tion  to  obtain  a  vast  water-power  development 
a  mile  above  the  falls  and  to  connect  it  by  as 
long  a  tunnel  to  the  lower  river  was  made  public, 
it  was  greeted  by  many  theorists  and  practical 
men  as  being  feasible  from  neither  a  commercial 
nor  mechanical  standpoint.  In  the  light  of  its 
future  successful  adoption  the  perusal  of  the 
many  sighed  communications  from  apparently  au- 
thoritative  sources,  which  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zines and  journals  of  that  period,  denouncing  the 
impracticability  of  the  scheme,  is  amusingly  in. 
teresting,  especially  from  the  prominence  of  some 
of  the  names  on  record  ;  but  at  the  time,  this  op- 
position was  responsible  for  much  delay  in  the 
securing  of  sufficient  capital  to  commtince  the 
undertaking.  For  three  years,  therefore,  the 
original  jjromoters  labored  to  convince  financial 
circles  of  the  commercial  profit  to  1)6  obtained, 
and  it  was  not  until  18S0  that  the  C'alaract 
Construction  Company  was  formed,  and  inves. 
ligations   actually   inaugurated    as   to   the    best 


means  of  transformation  and  transmission.  After 
consulting  the  highest  engineering  authorities 
throughout  the  world  and  obtaining  their  per- 
sonal investigation  and  inspection  of  the  physical 
and  commercial  conditions,  the  company  adver- 
tised  an  invitation  for  competitive  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  an  eh^ctrical  generating  station  at 
Niagara  and  a  transmission  system  to  Buffalo. 

Tlie  visitor  to  the  Falls  this  summer  who  re- 
turns after  ten  years'  absence  will  find  it  hard  to 
realize  that  in  the  interim  the  immense  power- 
supply  with  which  he  is  familiar  has  been  tapped, 
and  that  under  his  feet  there  rushes  a  torrent 
which  has  been  diverted  from  its  wasteful  leap 
over  the  cliff  and  has  been  forced  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  man.  If,  however,  he  will  walk  up 
the  river  to  a  point  about  opposite  the  lower  end 
of  Grass  Island,  he  will  find  a  new  canal,  250 
feet  in  width  and  1,700  feet  long,  conducting  a 
lazily  flowing  stream  of  water  away  from  the 
main  body  and  leading  it  to  a  handsome  lime, 
stone  building  of  pleasing  though  plain  architec- 
tural design.  •  On  entering  this  building,  he  will 
discover  that  the  interior  is  one  long  room, 
wherein  are  placed  in  a  single  row  running  cen- 
trally throughout  the  entire  length  ten  mammoth 
electrical  generators,  revolving  in  all  the  majesty 
of  inherent  power.  And  this  is  the  result  of  aU 
the  planning  and  designing,  the  financiering  and 
legislative  deliberation  ;  this  is  the  central  source 
from  which  the  hundred  new  industries  attracted 
to  a  new  manufacturing  center  obtain  their  power, 
and  upon  which  Buffalo,  fifteen  miles  away,  de- 
pends for  the  operation  of  many  of  its  street  rail- 
ways and  mills.  That  canal  which  so  unostenta. 
tiously  takes  its  fraction  from  the  Niagara  River 
has  a  capacity  in  its  twelve  feet  of  depth  to  serve 
the  station  with  water  sufficient  for  the  genera- 
tion  of  100,000  horse-power,  twice  the  capacity  of 
the  present  electrical  installation. 

The  power  station  is  nearly  500  feet  long,  and 
is  built  over  an  excavation  in  the  solid  rock  178 
feet  deep,  which  runs  its  entire  length — a  mam- 
moth cellar.  This  is  the  wheel -pit  wherein,  at 
the  bottom  and  directly  under  the  dynamos  in  the 
room  above,  are  placed  the  immense  turbine 
water-wheels  which  change  the  energy  stored  in 
the  falling  water  into  mechanical  rotation.  The 
turbines  and  generators  are  directly  connected  by 
shafts  made  of  38-inch  steel  tubes,  f  inch  in  thick* 
ness,  narrowmg  down  to  short,  solid  sections^  oc- 
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casional,  to  pass  through  guides  which  maintain 
the  vertical^  alignment  and  terminating  in  11-J- 
inch  hollow-forged  dynamo  shafts  at  the  upper 
end.  The  immense  weight  of  this  shaft  and  of 
the  revolving  parts  of  the  water-wheels  and  dyna- 
mos is  supported  by  the  water  impinging  against 
the  blades  of  the  wheel  and  the  upward  thrust  of 
the  water  against  a  balance  piston,  which  is  formed 
by  the  carrier  of  one  of  the  rings  .of  turbine 
blades  or  buckets.  Any  unbalanced  vertical 
thrust  is  taken  up  by  a  thrust  bearing  near  the 
dynamo  floor.  The  pen- stocks,  which  conduct 
the  water  from  the  canal  to  the  turbines,  consist 
of  7^- foot  steel  tubes  running  from  the  head 
gates  at  the  surface  to  the  turbine  *<deck  "  140 
feet  below,  paralleling  the  connecting  shafts.  No 
draft  tubes  are  used  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  -  wheels,  the  water,  after  leaving  them, 
simply  dropping  to  the  bottom  of  the  wheel-pit, 
where  a  short,  curved  passage  conducts  it  to  the 
exit  tunnel,  and  it  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  20 
miles  per  hour  to  the  river  below. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  proper  operation  of  an 
electrical  transmission  system  that  the  current 
be  at  all  times  kept  at  the  same  potential  or  pres- 
sure. The  two  principal  means  by  which  this 
result  is  obtaineil  is  by  keeping  the  speed  of  the 
dynamos  constant  and  by  changing  the  magnetic  in- 
tensity of  their  fields,  the  latter  being  used  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  the  electrical  reactions  which 
take  place  where  the  current  output  is  increased 
and  which  tend  to  reduce  the  potential.  The  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  speed  is  therefore  of  great  im- 
portance, and  governors  which  control  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Niagara  turbines  are  striking  examples 
of  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  operation  of  these 
speed- governors  is  extremely  accurate,  and  the 
immense  machines  are  run  with  almost  clocklike 
precision.  When  it  is  desired  to  stop  a  turbine 
entirely,  the  regulating  gates  are  insufficient  to 
stop  the  flow  of  water,  besides  having  the  further 
disadvantage  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  pen- 
stocks and  leaving  them  full  of  water  when  the 
wheels  are  not  running.  A  head  gate  is,  there- 
fore, placed  at  the  top  of  the  tube  which  cuts  off 
the  water  directly  at  the  canal.  The  frictional 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  these  gates  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  rollers,  so  that 
one  man  can  open  them  by  manual  labor  alone. 

The  type  of  hydraulic -power  development 
adopted  at  Niagara,  wherein  vertical  instead  of 
horizontal  shafts  connected  the  generators  and 
turbines,  nec(\ssitated  radical  changes  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  generators.  The  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  construction  company  contained 
many  severe  conditions,  guaranteeing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  maker  who  could  satisfactorily  com- 
ply therewith,   and  the  results  have  shown  the 


wisdom  of  the  company's  action.  The  electrical 
engineers  rose  to  the  occasion  and 'developed  a 
type  of  dynamo  which  could  be  made  in  the 
large -sized  units  specified  and  yet  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements. The  ten  machines  are  of  5,000 
horse -power  each,  the  430  cubic  feet  of  water 
rushing  through  the  turbines  below  every  second 
turning  them  at  the  rate  of  250  revolutions  per 
minute.  In  the  early  types  of  dynamos  and  in 
those  still  used  for  direct  current  generation  the 
field  magnets  are  stationary  and  the  armature  re- 
volves within  them  on  a  horizontal  shaft.  A 
similar  arrangement  might  have  been  used  with 
the  vertical  shaft  employed  at  Niagara,  except 
that  for  proper  regulation  a  larger  fly  -wheel  ef- 
fect was  desirable  on  the  turbines.  The  ordi- 
nary construction  was,  therefore,  reversed,  and 
the  poles  and  yoke  of  the  field  are  supported  by 
arms  radiating  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  re- 
volved about  the  stationary  armature  in  the  cen. 
ter.  The  speed  of  the  periphery  of  this  great 
mass  of  iron  is  9,000  feet  per  minute,  and  the 
weight  of  the  revolving  element  about  forty  tons. 
The  ring  which  forms  the  yoke,  and  which  witlu 
stands  the  immense  centrifugal  force  as  well  as 
the  magnetic  torsional  strains,  is  a  solid,  nickel- 
steel  forging,  11  feet  7^  inches  in  diameter, 
made  without  a  weld.  The  complete  height  of 
the  dynamo  is  11  feet  6  inches. 

The  energy  produced  within  the  ring  is  so 
great  that  it  is  difficult  to  provide  sufficient  cur- 
rent-carrying capacity  in  the  armature  winding. 
The  problem  of  keeping  the  apparatus  as  cool  as 
good  practice  requires  has  been  solved  by  the  in- 
troduction within  the  armature  frame  of  vertical 
water -cooling  passages.  With  machines  of  large 
dimensions,  the  power-producing  capacity  in- 
creases much  more  rapidly  than  the  heat- radiat- 
ing surface,  so  that,  although  with  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining power  as  cheap  as  it  is  at  Niagara,  high 
efficiency  is  not  required  as  a  saving  of  energy. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  heat -losses  in  the  wind- 
ings should  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum.  As  it 
is,  including  the  wind -resistance,  the  loss  of 
power  is  about  200  horse -power  for  each  machine. 
It  has  been  stated  the  protruding  bolt-heads 
which  surround  the  field  ring  in  the  older  ma- 
chines installed  waste  seven  or  eight  horse-power 
in  wind-resistance  alone.  In  the  newer  machines 
these  are  recessed  into  the  yoke. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vast  amount  of  en- 
ergy being  delivered  by  the  generators  is  con- 
trolled and  distributed  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  installation's  reputation  as  an  ideal  power- 
plant.  The  general  scheme  of  grouping  the  ma- 
chines in  banks  of  five,  each  group  regulated 
from  a  separate  switchboard,  was  adopted  by  the 
designing  engineers  and  has  been  adhered  to 
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throughout  the  entire  construction.  That  this  is 
a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  deep  study  given 
to  the  original  plans  is  readily  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  experienced  the  trouble  incident 
to  handling  large  units  at  high  voltages.  The 
switches  which  connect  the  various  machines  to 
the  distribution  circuits  and  enable  the  attendants 
to  make  the  most  complicated  coml)inations  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  power -service  are  oper- 
ated by  means  of  compressed  air  controlled  by 
valve  handles  in  groups  of  two  and  more  on  neat 
pedestals.  The  switchboard  galleric^s  present, 
therefore,  a  noticeable  lack  of  the  complexity  or 
dinarily  found,  and  their  orderly  and  simple  ap- 
pearance makes  it  difficult  to  realize  that  here  the 
absolute  control  of  50,000  horse -power  is  concen- 
trated. The  "bus  "bars,  which  carry  the  cur- 
rents and  the  greater  part  of  the  switching  ap- 
paratus, are  concealed  in  chambers  immediately 
beneath  the  switchboard  galleries.  The  pneumati- 
cally controlled  switches  are  seldom  opened  when 
there  is  any  current  flowing  through  them,  and 
even  then  a  secondary  break  is  provided  of  non- 
arcing  metal,  so  that  the  circuit  is  not  broken  at 
the  jaws,  where  contact  is  ordinarily  made. 

Each  machine  has  a  panel  on  the  switching  gal- 
lery entirely  devoted  to  itself,  carrying  the  indi- 
cating instruments,  field  regulating  rheostat  wheel, 
and  other  apparatus  necessary  to  the  control  of 
its  operation.  The  operation  of  starting  up  a 
machine  to  aid  those  already  running  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  any  mistake  in  its  details  might 
cause  serious  trouble.  A  speed -indicating  instru- 
ment, or  tachometer,  is  mounted  on  each  gener- 
ator, and  as  the  gate  at  the  head  of  the  pen -stock 
is  gradually  opened,  the  speed  rapidly  comes  up 
to  the  normal  250  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
switchboard  attendant  then  connects  the  field  cir- 
cuit to  an  auxiliary  direct  current  circuit  used  for 
exciting  the  field  coils  and  *  *  builds  up  "•  the  volt- 
age, or  potential,  of  the  machine  until  the  indica- 
ting instruments  in  both  phases  show  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  placed  in  multiple  with  its  fel- 
lows and  bear  its  share  of  the  load.  Before  it 
can  be  thrown  in  with  the  others,  however,  it 
must  be  running  at  exactly  the  same  speed,  and 
its  armature  coils  must  be  passed  by  the  field 
poles  at  exactly  the  same  relative  times — that  is, 
it  must  be  in  synchronism  and  in  step.  The  at- 
tendant learns  when  the  proper  conditions  are 
reached  by  observing  an  ingenious  instrument 
called  a  **  synchroscope,"  which  indicatt^s  ])y 
swinging  needles  the  electrical  phase  relations  of 
the  freshlv  started  machine  and  thos(»  aln^adv  in 
service. 

The  typical  power  station  of  a  decade  a<i:o  was 
a  chaos  of  electric  wires  which  were  festooned 
from  the  ceil  in «:  and  crossed  and  recrossed  each 


other  in  every  direction.  In  the  Niagara  plant 
the  wires  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  it 
being  impossible  to  find  a  trace  of  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  installation.  Vitrified  earth- 
enware ducts  are  laid  in  the  cement  floor,  so  that 
instead  of  being  stretched  overhead,  the  connect- 
ing cables  are  passed  from  the  machines  to  the 
switchboard  and  then  out  to  the  world  safely  pro- 
tected from  each  other  and  from  disturbing 
forces. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  only  the  electricity 
as  it  is  produced  at  the  generator — a  2, 000 -volt, 
two- phase,  twenty -five -cycle  current.  It  is  safe 
*;0  say  that  not  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  energy 
is  used  in  this  form,  but  its  production  is  facili. 
tated  by  the  adoption  of  this  voltage  and  phase 
conditions.  For  transmission  to  Buffalo  and 
other  distant  cities  11,000  volts  and  three  phases 
are  employed.  The  railways  use  a  direct  current 
of  500  volts,  and  the  various  manufactories  and 
electro- chemical  works  which  have  sprung  up 
run  the  entire  gamut  of  alternating  and  direct 
current  demand.  The  transformation  of  power- 
station  current  is,  then,  a  most  important  part  of 
the  system,  and  as  every  transformation  neces- 
sarily entails  a  loss  of  energy,  the  greatest  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  design  of  the  converters 
to  bring  their  efficiency  to  the  highest  possible 
point.  The  distribution  throughout  the  Niagara 
district  is  done  with  the  untransformed  primary 
current  as  it  comes  from  the  switchboard,  the 
various  users  having  converters  at  their  proper- 
ties which  change  it.  to  the  desired  form.  The 
high-tension,  three-phase  current  is  produced  in 
a  large  transformer  house  directly  across  the 
canal  from  the  generating  station,  is  transmitted 
to  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  and  Lockport,  where  it 
is  retransformed  back  to  a  lower  voltage.  For 
the  railway  lines  the  high-tension  current  is  led 
into  sub-stations  where  static  transformers  reduce 
its  potential  to  about  350  volts,  and  it  is  passed 
through  rotary  converters  which  deliver  a  500- 
volt  direct  current  to  the  trollev  wires. 

One  of  the  largest  contractors  for  Niagara  power 
is  the  Buffalo  (xeneral  Electric  Company,  which 
does  a  general  electrical  distribution  business  in 
that  city,  furnishing  its  customers  with  the  usual 
four  classes  of  service,  viz.,  constant,  high-ten- 
sion current  for  arc  lighting,  sixty -cycle  alter- 
nating  current  for  distant  incandescent  lighting, 
500 -volt  direct  current  for  motor  circuits,  and 
220-volt.  three-wire,  direct  current  for  incandes* 
cent  lamps.  Another  large  user  in  Buffalo  is  the 
International  Traction  Company,  which  has  made 
extensive  preparations  for  increasing  its  facilities 
in  order  that  it  can  handle  the  throngs  which  will 
crowd  its  cars  during  the  months  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 
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The  successful  insulation  of  the  high-tension 
transmission  lines  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  met  by  the  operating  engineers.  It 
was  decided  that  at  such  high  pressure  insulation 
on  the  wire  itself  was  useless,  and  that  the  safest 
and  best  plan  was  to  employ  bare  copper-con- 
ductors, depending  on  their  supports  for  proper 
isolation.  Large  porcelain  insulators  are  placed 
on  the  poles  to  which  the  conductors  are  fastened, 
and  give  very  fair  service,  but  the  line  is  never  free 
from  leakage  and  constant  danger  of  short  circuits. 

The  users  of  the  property  or  power  of  the  com- 
pany are  called  tenants,  and  only  one,  the  Niagara 
Falls  Paper  Company,  avails  itself  of  the  water- 
power  directly.  A  row  of  factories  extends  along 
the  river  front,  northward  from  the  power-house, 
which  are  operated  by  electricity.  The  Carbo- 
rundum Company,  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Com- 
pany, the  Union  Carbide  Company,  the  Mathieson 
Alkali  Company,  and  many  others  here  utilize  the 
electrical  energy  in  immense  quantities  and  are 
able  to  produce  many  materials  at  a  price  other- 
wise impossible. 


A  second  power-house  is  being  built  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal  near  the  transformer 
station  which,  when  completed,  will  double  the 
capacity  of  the  installation.  A  large  plant  is  also 
in  operation  below  the  Falls,  taking  its  water- 
power  from  the  old  canal,  which  supplies  the  mills 
in  this  section.  The  electric  plant  is  placed  much 
lower  than  were  the  older  buildings  and  utilizes 
nearly  the  full  drop  of  the  water  which  is  brought 
to  it  from  the  canal,  in  a  large  pen- stock.  Much 
power  will,  furthermore,  undoubtedly  be  used  be- 
fore long  on  the  Canadian  shore,  so  that  by  the 
cataract's  side  we  are  steadily  extracting  its  forces 
bit  by  bit  and  shackling  the  freedom  of  its  mad 
plunge.  One  of  the  boldest  engineering  and  com- 
mercial feats  of  the  past  century,  the  successful 
development  of  the  water-power  of  Niagara  Falls, 
was  the  signal  for  the  utilization  of  water-powers  all 
over  the  world.  This  masterpiece  of  Nature  re- 
mains to-day  with  its  beauty  and  grandeur  un- 
marred,  its  8,000,000  horse-power  inappreciably 
affected  by  the  petty  thefts  of  man,  and  its  useful- 
ness enhanced  a  thousand-fold . 
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IT  is  not  generally  known  outside  the  field  of 
science  itself  that  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland, 
wlio  died  in  Baltimore  on  April  16,  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  brilliant  physicist  living  in  the 
New  World,  and  one  of  the  three  or  four  greatest 
scientific  men  of  contemporary  times.  Since  1876 
Dr.  Rowland  had  been  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  importance  of  his  work, 
liowever,  is  not  to  be  measured  only  by  his 
teaching  of  students  in  Baltimore,  although  it  is 
said  that  among  the  great  employers  of  electrical 
genius  the  expression,  '<  a  Rowland  man,"  as  ap- 
plied to  a  Johns  Hopkins  graduate,  has  a  signifi- 
cance even  higher  than  that  of  a  learned  degree  ; 
his  experimental  research  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  his  work  had  an  immense  importance  for  the 
whole  scientific  world.  It  is  said  that  no  man  liv- 
ing is  able  to  make  the  microscopically  fine  grat- 
ings on  a  concave  surface  for  spectroscopes,  of 
essential  value  in  astronomical  and  chemical  work, 
which  Professor  Rowland  had  made  possible  by 
his  combination  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  applied 
science  with  such  an  insight  into  the  most  ab- 
struse theoretical  problems  involved  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  brain  of  few  other  living  men.  These 
large  refraction  gratings  which  Professor  Row- 
land's laboratory  produced  were  different  from  all 


others  in  being  ruled  directly  on  concave  mirrors, 
thus  producing  an  image  of  the  spectrum  without 
the  aid  of  lenses.  With  the  aid  of  a  screw  that 
he  invented,  his  workman  succeeded  in  ruling 
48,000  lines  to  an  inch,  and  the  photographs  of 
the  solar  spectrum  obtained  through  these  mar- 
velous gratings  easily  surpassed  all  other  attempts 
that  have  been  made. 

Professor  Rowland  was  essentially  an  artist  in 
science.  He  had  the  fiery  enthusiasm  for  his 
work,  the  leaping  imagination,  the  persistent 
faith,  the  mercurial  temperament,  and  the  striking 
individuality  of  the  true  artist.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  of  that  band  of  scholars  and  scien- 
tists who  were  brought  to  Baltimore  by  Presi- 
dent Oilman's  magnificent  judgment,  to  make 
Johns  Hopkins  University  famous  throughout  the 
world  in  the  very  first  few  years  of  its  life. 

Dr.  Rowland  was  but  fifty-three  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  continuously 
active  in  his  work  until  the  disease  seized  upon 
him  that  caused  his  death  last  month.  But  for 
this  untimely  blow,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  the  whole  world  of  science  would  undoubt- 
edly have  profited  by  his  genius  for  many  years 
yet  to  come.  He  was  bom  in  Honesdale,  Fa.,  on 
November  7,  1848.     His  father  was  a  Presbyte- 
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rian  clergyman  wlio  had  graduated  from  Yale  ; 
the  Rowlands  were  of  a  fine,  scholarly  New 
England  Congregational  stock.  Henry  Augustus 
Rowland,  the  son,  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  as  a  civil  engineer  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  and  for  a  short  time  worked 
as  a  surveyor  on  a  railroad  in  Western  New  York, 
returning  to  Rensselaer  as  an  instructor  in  pliys- 
ics  in  1872.  Three  years  later  he  studied  with 
the  groat  physicist,  Ilelmholtz,  in  Berlin,  and  in 
1876  took  the  chair  of  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Since  then  the  recognition  of  his  original  work 
by  the  scientific  world  has  been  constant  and  vo- 
luminous. The  list  of  the  lionors  accorded  him 
by  societies  and  universities  of  every  country  is  a 
long  one,  indeed.  In  fact,  he  is  a  member  of 
most  of  the  academicjs  and  scientific  societies  of 
the  world,  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
President  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  a 
member  of  the  International  Commission  for  Es- 
tablishing Electrical  Units,  the  holder  of  the 
Rumford  medal  for  researches  in  light  and  heat, 
and  doctor  of  laws  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  the  author  of  many  scientific  mon- 
ographs published  in  every  language  that  has  a 
scientific  vocabulary. 

In  the  field  of  applied  science,  Professor  Row- 
land was  the  real  discoverer  of  several  entirely 
essential  laws  and  devices  that  are  attributed  by 
popular  nomenclature  to  other  men.  For  in- 
stance, he  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  drumhead 
armature,  known  as  the  Siemens.  He  was,  too, 
the  father  of  the  magnetic  circuit ;  he  established 
the  correct  value  of  the  ohm,  and  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  effort  to  systematize  electrical  units. 
Outside  his  electrical  work.  Professor  Rowland 
has  given  the  world  the  accepted  value  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat ;  we  have  already 
spoken  of  his  indispensable  spectroscopic  work. 
During  the  past  eight  years.  Professor  Rowland's 
attention  has  been  largely  given  to  a  system  of 
rapid  telegraphy.  An  exhibit  of  his  devices  in 
this  work  was  esteemed  by  experts  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  our  electrical  exhibit  at  the  re- 
cent Paris  Exposition. 

It  is  difficult  for  laymen,  and  even  for  electri- 
cal engineers,  to  realize  to-day  how  vague  and 
incomplete  was  our  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  electrical  appliances  a  generation  ago.  Dr. 
Rowland  was  the  man  who  most  successfully 
gave  an  exact  meaning  to  the  laws  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit,  and  applied  them  specifically  to  the 
work  of  the  dynamo.  Dr.  Cary  T.  Hutchinson, 
writing  in  tlie  Electrical  World,  gives  some  remi- 
niscences of  Professor  Rowland,  which  are  the 
more  interesting  because  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  him- 
self an  electrical  expert,  and  was  a  trusted  stu- 
dent of  Rowland's.      Dr.  Hutchinson's  first  para- 


graph refers  to  the  work  that  Professor  Rowland 
did  in  studying  the  situation  at  Niagara  when  the 
first  plan  was  under  way  to  *<  harness  "  the  Falls. 

Another  valuable  service  that  Professor  Rowland 
rendered  to  the  electrical  engineering  profession  was 
the  stand  he  took  in  the  matter  of  his  professional  fee 
with  the  Niagara  Company.  He  was  retained  to  make 
a  coinprehenaive  report  on  this  project  at  a  time  when 
little  or  nothing  was  known  of  electrical  transmiasSoo 
of  energy.  After  spending  some  eight  months  on  the 
work,  he  asked  for  a  fee,  very  moderate,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  his  great  ability ;  in  fact,  at  the  time,  I 
advised  him  to  make  his  fee  twice  as  great.  He  received 
from  the  comj)any  a  check  for  one-third  of  the  anionnt^ 
with  the  statement  of  their  distinguished  counsel  that 
he  considered  this  sufficient  and  would  pay  no  more. 
This  insult  hurt  Professor  Rowland  greatly.  He  was 
tenacious  of  his  personal  dignity,  and  resented  this  con- 
temptuous treatment  by  a  man  whose  own  fees  were 
many  times  as  great  for  work  requiring  a  g^ade  of  in- 
telligence commonplace  compared  to  his  own.  So  he 
brought  suit  for  the  fee  and  won  his  case. 

The  conduct  of  this  case  in  court  brought  out 
in  strong  relief  some  of  the  most  prominent  traits 
in  Professor  Rowland's  character  and   striking 
individuality.      His   scientific   love   of    absolute 
truth  was  one  of  his  most  dominant  characteris- 
tics.    Professor  Rowland  was  a  man  of  such  per- 
fect simplicity    that    he   was   inclined    to   state 
the  truth  concerning  himself  just  as  readily  as 
if  it  concerned  another.     It  was  the  truth,  and 
that  was  the  important  part  for  him.      So  that 
when  Mr.  Choate,  our  present  Ambassador    to 
England,  who  was  the  lawyer  for  the  Niagara 
Company  in  this  somewhat  celebrated  case,  asked 
the  plaintiff  concerning  his  membership  in  scien- 
tific   societies,  Professor   Rowland   immediately 
recited  about  fifty,  among  them  the  Royal  Society 
of  Great   Britain,    in  which  he  held  a  foreign 
fellowship. 

Asked  to  explain  the  difference  hetween  his  status 
and  that  of  an  English  engineer  concerned  in  the  case, 
he  said  that  the  Englishman  was  one  of  some  thoa- 
sands,  many  of  them  very  ordinary  peoplSf  and  he  one 
of  three  in  America.  Again,  asked  to  name  the  half- 
dozen  greatest  living  scientists,  he  mentioned  Helm* 
holtz,  Kelvin,  Rayleigh  (I  think),  and  himself.  On  fnp- 
ther  questioning,  he  declared  that  there  were  no  othen 
in  that  rank  I  This  was  not  what  the  suave  counsel  had 
expected,  and  he  dropped  the  matter,  with  a  laugh  d^ 
cidedly  against  him.  This  was  no  egotism  or  vanitj. 
He  was  luider  oath  and  he  told  the  truth  as  he  knew  It. 
Moreover,  it  was  and  is  the  truth,  as  others  know  it. 

Dr.  Rowland  was  particularly  anxious  to  leave 
no  doubt  concerning  the  scientific  accuracy  of 
his  statement  concerning  his  own  superiority  to 
the  English  engineer  referred  to  abovCi  and  to 
that  end  actually  prepared  a  large  chart  vith 
parallel  columns,  presenting  first  his  own  plana 
prepared  for  the  Niagara  Company  ;  eeoondy  this 
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Kn^lish  engineer's,  and  tfaini,  the  plans  adopted. 
Uf  the  twelve  items  Rowland  and  the  English- 
man disagreed  on  ten,  and  agreed  on  two.  Dr. 
Rowland  sliowed  with  his  chart  that  his  view 
was  accepted  wherever  there  was  a  disagreement 
Frofvsaor  Ri:iwlaDd  was  not  a  routine  teacher.  His 
peculiarlUes  of  temperament  prohibited  the  palastak-  ~ 
inK  patience  necessary  lor  this.  His  lectures  were  a 
series  of  fertile  suggestions.  If  a  man  chose  lo  work 
them  up  he  could  get  an  Insight  Into  the  workings  of  a 
niHster  mind,  but  be  must  work.  He  was  Intolerant  of 
stupidity.  No  merely  worthy,  hardworking  student, 
without  hrains,  had  a  chance  with  him.  A  student  to 
bi'  tolerated  must  bave  a  quick  comprehension. 

Rather  curiously  for  a  character  of  such  excep- 
tional originality,  Dr.  Rowland  was  very  fond  of 
social  diversion,  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
tlie  Daltiniore  society  of  hia  day.  Ho  waa  an 
ardent  trout  fisherman,  a  sailor,  too,  and  was 
esjiecially  fond  of  fox-hunting.  The  most  vivid 
i-ecoUection  of  his  appearance  a  Johns  Hopkins 
snidt'nt  will  liave,  pictures  the  professor  entering 
till.'  physical  laboratory  in  his  fox-hunting  fc^rb. 
He  was  very  tall  and  slender,  and  had  anything 
but  a  graceful  seat  on  horseback,  but  was  inde- 
fatigable an<l  generally  showed  a  good  record  in 
the  runs.  Dr.  Hutchinson  says  "his  glasses, 
lightly  poised  on  his  nose,  were  held  by  a  silk 
cortl  around  his  neck,  and  frequently  came  off 
whon  riding  in  the  woods.  He  uaed  to  say  that 
eveiy  tree  in  the  country  was  decorated  with  hia 
eye  glasses." 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  best  chamber  music— Beetho- 
ven. Biich,  Chopin,  and  although  a  cultured  man,  he 
cnreil  little  or  nothing  for  literature.  Scientific  books 
wtre  his  chief  reading. 

I  was  associated  with  Professor  Rowland  in  macli  of 
the  important  work  in  his  laboratory  from  1888  to  IB89. 
The  late  Gilbert  Wilkes  and  I  were  the  only  ones  ever 
iillnwed  to  conduct  experimental  work  In  that  sanctum 
NAiictorum — the  constant  temperature  vault  where  the 
irrating  machine  Is.  There  were  two  rooms,  the  second 
not  in  UHe.  We  were  making  a  determination  of  the 
conductivity  of  mercury  and  constant  temperature  was 
essentinl,  and  aftermuch  thought  he  permitted  the  work 
to  be  done  in  this  second  room,on  condition  that  I  shonld 
L-<i  down  and  come  up  only  once  a  day.  The  det«rn]i- 
iiiilinn  WHS  satisfactory,  but  all  gratings  ruled  during 
that  period  were  worthless.  Our  presence  in  an  adjoin- 
ing n>om,  with  door  closed,  disturbed  the  temperature 
Ml  much  that  n  good  grating  was  Impossible. 

Professor  Rowland  was  probably  the  greatest 
pholographer  that  ever  lived,  and  was  certainly  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  in  this  country.  He 
brought  his  subtle  scientific  intelligence  and  prac- 
tical genius  to  bear  on  this  problem,  and  made 
the  specifications  for  his  own  lenses.  His  pho- 
tographs were  inimitable.  No  one  could  get 
such  marvelous  definition  of  cloud  and  water 
effects  with  a  camera. 


As  a  presiding  officer  at  scientific  meetings  be  waa 
not  an  unqualified  success.  His  mind  was  too  qnick 
for  the  verbose  utterances  and  tedious  reasoning  of  the 
nsual  extemporaneous  speaker,  whom  he  would  cut 
short,  without  ceremony,  stating  In  a  tew  words  the 
Idea  of  the  speaker,  and  then  frequently  telling  him  he 
waa  entirely  wrong. 

His  faith  In  his  own  work  was  profound.  When  he 
had  demonstrated  to  his  satisfaction  that  a  thing  waa 


so,  only  the  moat  positive  disproof  waa  of  avtUl.  H« 
was  not  a  respecter  of  traditional  ideas,  and  mere  au- 
thority carried  no  weight  with  him.  His  confidence  In 
his  own  work  was  shown  many  times  during  the  tedl* 
ous  and  delicate  work  that  I  did  under  bis  direction  on 
the  maicnetlc  effect  of  a  moving  static  charge.  He  bad 
made  the  great  discovery  of  this  tact  In  Berlin,  in  1S7B, 
but  was  unable  then  to  make  a  quantitative  determina- 
tion whether  the  amount  corresponded  to  theory.  Thla 
task  was  delegated  to  me  ;  it  required  from  September 
to  March  to  eliminate  all  the  sources  of  error  in  the  ap- 
paratus, and  many  times  during  these  months  I  an- 
nonuoed  positively  to  him  that  no  ench  effect  existed ; 
yet  he  did  not  for  an  instant  doubt  his  own  observa- 
tions, made  with  cruder  apparatus  ten  years  before.  In 
the  end  he  was  proved  right,  not  only  in  the  existence 
of  the  effect,  but  in  its  amount.  I  see  that  recently 
some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  work  by  German 
and  French  experimenters,  but  nothing  can  shake  the 
confidence  acquired  from  him  in  the  conviction  that  he 
Is  right  and  all  the  rest  wrong.  His  experimental 
methods  were  wonderfully  ingenious.  He  waa  great  aa 
a  phystdsl,  a  mathematician,  and  a  mechanic  Armed 
at  all  pointa,  be  waa  seldom  at  fault.  In  him  the  world 
haa  lost  a  great  scientist,  probably  the  greatest  thla 
country  ]ibs  yet  produced. 


THE  LATEST  TRIUMPHS   OF   ELECTRICAL 

INVENTION. 

THE   WORK    OF    MAKCONI,    TE8LA,  AND    PUPIN. 


HY  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  S.   AMES. 
(Of  tlie  Johns  Hopkins  University.) 


<Tlil»  eminent  elu<-1rloal  enfflneiT  was  born  in  IWljr  In  llffS: 
Lis  fntJierwnsiin  IdiliHniLnillilamothurHn  EngllsliH-oinitn. 
Voung  Miirconi  Hinilied  nt  Lvghrirn  under  PrufeHSor  Riisa, 
and  nt  lloli^na  tinilcr  Profe^eor  Riglil.  He  experlmenteil 
BUcccBtfuUy  Willi  wireleas  telograpliy  ns  earl>-  bb  IBUB.) 

PERHAPS  the  most  iinportant  pi-oblem  id 
scienct;,  with  reforeiift'  to  daily  life,  is  that 
of  the  rapid  and  ac(iurato  ti'ai  is  mission  of  iutelli- 
jrence.  C'ert»inly,  tjiere  is  no  question  which  at 
ihe  present  lime  is  attractinfE  so  iiuich  attention 
from  inventors  and  invest  i)j;atni-s  ;  and  at  the 
Paris  Hxhibition  of  1900  the  most  novel  and  sug- 
gestive pcientific  dfvicps  and  methods  sliown 
were  in  this  (ield.  The  daily  press  gives  publicity 
to  experiments,  observations,  and,  unfortunately, 
vain  jirophi'cies  on  the  subject,  showing  how 
much  tiic  wofhl  at  large  is  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter.   "Within  the  past  year,  however,  thi-ce  names 


have  been  most  prominent  in  the  newspapers  as 
having  said  sometliing,  or  done  something,  which 
had  important  l.>caring  on  the  question  referred 
to.  Thes'e  ai-e  tliose  of  Jlarconi,  Tesia,  and 
Piipin  ;  and  each  deserves  serious  consideration, 
altJiough  for  diflerent  reasons.  Marconi  has 
made  possible  tlie  practical  application  of  wireless 
telegraphy  ;  Tesla  informs  us  that  he  is  on  the 
point  of  making  great  discoveries ;  Pupin  has 
made  a  most  wonderful  improvement  in  long- 
distance telephony. 

HARCOXI   AND    WIRELESS   TELEGBAPHT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  physical  science  is  the  story  of  what  is 
nowadays  called  wireless  telegraphy.  By  this 
name  is  meant  the  direct  transmission  of  signals, 
without  the  help  of  connecting  wires,  between 
distant  points,  making  use  of  disturbances  which 
are  produced  in  the  luminiferoiis  ether  by  elec- 
tric oscillations,  and  which  are  detected  by  suit- 
able means.  The  fact  that  there  is  in  the  universe 
a  medium  so  subtle  as  to  permeate  the  air,  water, 
glass,  and,  in  fact,  all  bodies,  so  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  universal  medium  in  which  all  the 
minute  particles  of  ordinary  matter  are  immersed, 
is  familiar  to  every  one  at  the  present  time.  The 
existence  of  this  ether  was  proved,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  through  the  labors 
of  Thomas  Young  and  Augustin  Presnel,  who 
established  the  fact  that  all  the  phenomena  of  light 
are  due  to  extremely  short  waves  in  a  roediam  es- 
sentially diSerent  from  air  or  any  matter.  Michael 
Faraday,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  was 
led  by  his  experiments  in  electricity  and  mag- 
netism to  conclude  that  there  must  also  be  a 
meilium.  distinct  from  all  forms  of  ordinary 
matter,  by  means  of  which  electric  and  magnetic 
forces  are  felt.  He  conjectured  that  this  electrical 
medium  might  be  identical  with  the  luminiferons 
ether  of  Fresnel ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Clerk 
Maxwell,  the  great  professor  of  Cambridge,  to 
prove  this  fact  in  con  test  ably.  He  did  so  by  show- 
ing, from  mathematical  considerations,  that  if  the 
electric  charges  on  any  conductor  could  be  made 
to  oscillate,  wavus  would  be  produced  in  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  which  would  spread  outwud 
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with  the  velocity  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  or, 
more  exactly,  300,000  kilometers  per  second, — 
which  is  identically  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  the 
waves  in  the  luminiferous  ether  that  produce  the 
sensation  of  light,  and  are  therefore  ordinarily 
called  light- waves.  Maxwell  showed,  too,  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  calculate  the  wave-lengths, 
of  these  waves  produced  by  electric  oscillations. 
But  whereas  those  ether -waves  which  produce 
light  when  they  reach  the  eye  are  extremely  small, 
being  on  the  average  about  one  fifty-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  those  due  to  electric  dis- 
turbances are  much  longer,  varying  from  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  to  many  miles. 

Xo  one,  however,  for  many  years  devised  any 
instrument  for  the  detection  of  these  long  waves, 
or,  in  fact,  elaborated  any  method  for  their  regu- 
lar production  and  observation.  This  was  finally 
•lone,  in  1887,  by  the  talented  young  physicist, 
Heinrich  Hertz,  professor  of  physics  at  Carls - 
ruhe,  one  of  Helmholtz'  greatest  pupils.  Hertz 
produced  his  electric  oscillations  by  means  of  an  in- 
duction-coil, charging  with  opposite  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity twQ  conducting  metAl  plates  which  had  two 
projecting  knobs  coming  close  together.  The  ac- 
tion is  as  follows  :  When  the  charges  become  suflB- 
ciently  great,  a  spark  passes  between  the  knobs  ; 
and  while  the  spark  lasts— \a  very  minute  fraction 
of  a  second — there  are  surjgings  of  the  electiic 
charges  backward  and  forward  from  one  plate  to 
the  other  through  the  spark.  Then  the  plates 
become  charged  again,  are  discharged,  and  again 
there  are  those  electrical  surgings  to  and  fro. 
As  a  result  of  these  oscillations  on  the  conductors, 
disturbances  are  produced  in  the  surrounding 
ether,  which  spread  outward  in  all  directions, 
just  as,  *  when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  a  pond 
of  water,  waves  are  seen  advancing  cat  ward 
in  ever -widening  circles.  It  may  be  noted 
lie  re,  once  for  all,  that  the  disturbances  in  the 
ether  do  not  come  from  the  spark,  which  is  86 
conspicuous  to  our  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
but  are  due  to  the  surgings  on  the  conductors. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  length 
of  the  waves  must  vary  with  the  size  of  the  con- 
ductors ;  the  longer  the  conductor,  the  longer  the 
waves.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  long  waves  are 
less  affected  by  obstacles  than  are  short  ones, — 
they  can  pass  around  them  ;  and  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  longer  the  waves  are,  the  farther  they 
will  go  before  fading  away  and  becoming  too 
weak  to  be  observed. 

Hertz  discovered  that  a  simple  means  of  de- 
tecting these  waves  was  to  bend  a  wire  into  the 
form  of  a  circle,  so  that  the  two  ends  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  met ;  for,  if  this  ** receiver"  is  suita- 
bly turned,  there  will  be  minute  sparks  across 
the  gap  as  the  waves  pass.     Using  the  oscillator 


and  receiver  just  described.  Hertz  showed  that 
the  waves  produced  by  the  electric  oscillations 
traveled  with  the  velocity  predicted  by  Maxwell, 
and  that  they  obeyed  all  the  ordinary  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction  which  are  associated 
with  the  phenomena  of  light.  Hertz  showed  how 
these  disturbances  in  the  ether  could  be  noticed 
at  considerable  distances, — many  yards ;  and  other 
investigators,  like  Lodge,  Trouton,  and  Ruther- 
ford, who  repeated  and  extended  Hertz'  experi- 
ments, proved  that  these  effects  could  be  ob- 
served at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  through 
intervening  walls  and  buildings.  One  of  the  first 
to  be  interested  in  Hertz'  work  was  Professor 
Righi,  of  the  University  of  Bologna  ;  and  one  of 
his  pupils,  Marconi,  saw  in  these  new  discoveries 
the  possibility  of  using  the  methods  for  the  trans- 
mission of  messages.  In  the  meantime,  too,  a 
much  more  sensitive  receiving  instrument  had 
been  perfected  by  professors  Onesti  and  Branly 
independently — the  **.coherer."  This  consists  of 
.  a  glass  tube  containing  'minute  loose  metallic  fil- 
ings, into  each  end  of  which  enters  a  metal  wire 
joined  to  a  source  of  electric  current,  such  as  a 
voltaic  cell.  The  filings  do  nob  in  a  normal  state 
make  electric  contakst,  and  so  no  current  flows; 
but  if  loiig  waves  in  the  ether  pass  by,,  they  pro* 
duce  electric  oscillations  in  the  conductors  pro- 
jecting out  of  the  tube  ;  and,  as  a  consequence^ 
the  filings  in  the  tube  cohere  and  make  con- 
nection, so  that  an  electric  current  is  now  pro- 
duced, and  can  be  detected  by  any  suitable  means. 
A  flight  tap  on  the  tube  will  cause- thie  filings  to 
decohere.  Marconi  studied  thei  conditions  under 
which  a  coherer  was  most  sensitive,  and  those 
under  which  an  oscillator  would  send  out  the  most 
intense  waves,  and  the  ones  best  adapted  for 
practical  use  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He 
then  devised  a  simple  method  for  using  a  <<  dot- 
and-dash"  system  of  signals,  depending  upon 
having  a  short  or  a  long  series  of  electric  dis- 
charges. Marconi  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  his  perseverance  in  interesting  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  this  country  in  his  enterprise, 
and  for  overcoming  the  practical  troubles  which 
arose  when  it  was  attempted  to  transmit  the 
signals  in  t>e  ether  to  such  great  distances  as  fifty 
or  a  hu.ared  miles. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  increase  the  in- 
tensity of  the  electric  oscillations  indefinitely,  and 
the  limits  of  sensitiveness  of  the  coherer  have 
probably  been  reached.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,,  that  the  waves  in  the  ether  produced 
by  the  electrical  surgings  travel  outward  in 
straight  lines,  except  as  modified  by  reflection ; 
and  this- last  has  little  effect  when  the  oscillator  ia 
a  vertical  conductor,  as  it  is  in  all  commercial 
sets  of  apparatus.    The  presence  of  ordinary  mat-^ 
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ter,  such  as  a  buiMiiifr  or  a  liill,  affects  the  prog' 
ress  of  tlifse  waves  only  sliglitly,  proviiied  it  is 
not  a  goini  coiKluctor  for  electricity.  If  such  is 
the  CBSf ,  however,  the  energy  of  the  ivaves  will 
be  Berioiisly  i-ediicwl,  if  the  body  is  of  sufficient 
size.  Thus,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  send 
ether-wftves  from  one  [joint  to  another  distant 
one  hiddpu  from  it  by  a  mass  of  salt  wat«r  owing 
to  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  thei-e  is  not  the 
least  renson   for  believing  that  it  will  succeed. 

the  ocean  ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  tliaC  the 
ether-waves  used  are  so  long  that,  unless  the  send- 
ing and  ri'ceiving  points  are  very  far  apart,  por- 
tions of  the  waves,  althougli  passing  in  straight 
lines,  do  not  traveree  the  water  itself,  but  go 
above  it. 

There  have  been,  np  to  the  present,  two  difficul- 
ties which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  more  uni- 
versal application  of  "wireless  telegraphy  ; "  one 
was  the  impossibility  of  locating  accurately  the 
direction  from  which  a  message  came,  the  other 
was  the  fact  tliat  if  several  messages  were  being 
sent  at  one  time  their  effects  would  overlap,  and 
the  signals  received  at  any  station  would  be  a  con- 
fused mixture.  This  first  difficulty  can  be  ob- 
viated to  a  certain  extent  by  using  suitable  mir- 
rors, provided  the  ether-waves  are  not  too  long  ; 
and  the  second  has  been  almost  completely  re- 
moved by  the  recent  work  of  Professor  Slaby,  of 
Berlin,  using  a  method  of  resonance  long  since 
proposed  by  Professor  Pupin,  of  Columbia  Col. 
lege.  New  York.  Slaby  has  perfected  his  ap- 
paratus to  such  a  degree  that  he  can  make  an 
oscillator  which  will  produce  waves  in  the  ether 
of  a  definite  period  of  vibration,  and  a  receiver 
which  will  respond  to  waves  of  a  definite  period, 
but  to  no  others  ;  so  that  liowever  many  waves, 
of  whatever  periods,  are  passing  over  a  i-eceiver, 
it  will  pay  no  heed  to  them  unless  they  are  of  the 
proper  period.  It  thus  becomes  possible  to  trans- 
mit messages  free  from  the  disturbing  influence 
of  other  ether-waves  produced  by  vibrations. 

Naturally,  the  field  of  usefulness  of  wireless 
telegraphy  is  limited.  It  can  never  compete  with 
the  long-distance  telephone  or  the  rapid  telegraph 
systems  ;  but  for  maintaining  commu.'i cation  be- 
tween moving  vessels,  vessels  and  the  la.  d,  and 
across  channels,  where  cables  are  not  safe,  it  offers 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ob- 
vious difficulties.  It  .'should  be  noted  that  some 
of  the  most  important  and  successful  modifica- 
tions in  wireless  telegraphy  methods  have  been 
made  in  this  country  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service. 

The  history  of  wireless  telegraphy  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  mention  of  Joseph 
Henry,  Ainerica"s  greatest  scientist,  for  it  was  he 


who  first,  in  1842,  discovered  the  oscillatoiy 
character  of  certain  electric  discharges,  and 
who  showed  that  these  oscillations  produced  dis- 
turbances which  could  by  suitable  receivers  bo 
detected  at  distances  of  many  rods  and  througli 
intervening  buildings.  He  even  arrangfed  an 
apparatus  on  this  principle  to  respond  to  the 
lightning  discharges  of  distant  storms.  The 
great  genius  of  Henry  was  never  more  apparent 
than  in  his  investigation  of  electrical  discharges 
and  their  oscillatory  nature.  It  is  a  lasting  tes- 
timony to  the  ignorance  among  Ainericaus  of 
their  own  great  men  that  the  name  of  Joseph 
Henry  is  not  included  in  the  fifty  selected  for 
the  "Hall  of  Fame  "  of  the  nation. 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  take  Mr.  Nicola 
Tesla  seriously,  and  still  more  so  to  understand 
the  credulity  of  the  people  to  whom  the  daily 
paper  is  an  organ  of  science.  Mr.  Tesla  has  done 
so  much  good  scientific  work,  and  has  been  so 
skillful  in  the  preparation  of  theatrical  lecture* 


(A1thou)(h  of  StTvUn  birth  and  education,  Nikola  T«*Ift  liM 
lived  tor  miiny  j-enrg  In  the  United  Btat«B  and  la  wall 
known  as  an  electrician.  eBpeclall)'  In  connecUon  With tlM 
problem  of  power  transmlSBloD  at  Niagara  FalU.) 

experiments,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  does  not  again  make  a  definite  invention 
or  perfect  some  apparatus  or  method.  The  Tfld» 
motor,  BO  called,  and  the  electrical  machines  whioh 
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are  modifications  of  it,  are  known  to  the  world, 
and  so  is  the  "  Tesla  coil,"  which  is  a  simple 
iraprovoment  of  one  of  Henry's  instruments  ;  but 
as  yet  no  discovery  l>ears  liis  name,  and  all  the 
womierful  experiments  with  which  he  delights 
aiidit^ncca  at  home  anti  abroad  are  extensions  of 
familiar  ones,  shown  on  many  lecture- tables  by 
the  oiilitiary  teacher  of  physics.  With  such 
knowledge  and  such  skill,  it  is  incomprehensible 
wliy  t!io  articles  bearing  his  name  should  appear 
in  mafiaziries  and  daily  papers.  It  may  be  that 
Mr.  Tesla  has  a  knowledge  of  experiments  not 
known  to  the  world  ;  but  if  he  has,  he  owes  it  to 
the  world  and  to  himself  to  publish  the/aci<, — 
what  he  knows,  not  what  he  thinks  will  make 
interesting  reading  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
physical  science  but  are  looking  to  science  and 
scientists  for  extension  of  man's  knowledge  of  the 
truth  hidden  in  nature. 

PKOPESSOB    PU  pin's    INVENTION. 

In  the  recent  invention  by  Professor  Pupin,  of 
Columbia  University,  of  a  new  principle  in  the 
transmission  of  electrical  waves  along  metallic 
wires  there  is  much  more  of  interest  ChaA  at  first 
siglit  appears.  Professor  Pupin  is  a  trained 
])hysicist  and  mathematician,  and  has  been  inter- 
ested for  some  time  in  the  study  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  electrical  waves  along  conducting  wires, 
using  both  theoretical  and  pi'actical  means  to  help 
him  in  his  work.  He  investigated  the  subject 
mathematically,  and  saw  from  his  equations  that 
if  he  were  to  modify  the  conducting  wire  in  an 
entirely  new  but  perfectly  simple  manner,  many 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  waves  would  be  removed.  He 
tlierefore  constructed  in  his  laboratory  the  modi- 
fied "line,"  so  as  to  represent  an  improved  tele- 
graph or  telephone  wire,  tested  its  action,  and 
found  that  it  was  exactly  as  he  had  known  from 
the  stai-t  it  would  be.  So  important  to  practical 
commercial  companies  was  the  invention,  that 
Professor  Pupin  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  his 
patent-rights  for  a  sum  which  to  the  ordinary 
college  professor  seems  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  in- 
vention, as  in  so  many  recent  ones,  is  the  fact 
that  it  could  never,  under  any  imaginable  condi- 
tions, have  been  made  by  a  ao-called  "practical 
man."  It  required,  first  of  all,  the  genius  of  an 
inventor  ;  and  next,  and  to  a  no  less  important 
degree,  the  training  in  mathematics  and  physics 
wliich  only  the  greatest  universities  in  the  world 
can  give.  The  demand  in  modem  technical 
schools  should  be,  not  for  less  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  abstract  subjects,  but  for  more.  Failing 
this,  the  engineer  of  any  kind,  civil,  mechanical, 
or  electrical,  is  hopelessly  limited  in  his  power 


for  invention  or  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
conditions. 

It  may  be  easier  to  understand  the  difficulties 
in  the  application  of  electrical  waves  which  are 
overcome  by  Professor  Pupin's  invention,  and 
the  vast  changes  which  it  makes  possible,  if  one 
consider  for  a  moment  a  more  familiar  illustra- 
tion of  waves.  If  a  long,  thin  cord,  or  rojje,  lies 
along  a  floor,  one  end  being  fastened  and  the 
other  held  in  the  hand,  mechanical  waves  may 
be  sent  along  the  rope  by  moving  the  hand  rap- 


(Dr.  Papln  wbb  bom  In  AuBtrlft  Id  ISSS.  He  CKme  to  AmftrtcH 
at  the  Bf^  of  alxteen,  and  was  gTadlisted  (rom  Columbia 
tn  US3.  Further  facta  In  Dr.  Popln's  career  ore  gtven  on 
page  8U  ol  the  RsTiiir  for  Marob,  tOOL) 

idly  and  regularly  up  and  down.  The  more 
rapid  the  vibrations  of  the  hand,  the  shorter  will 
be  the  wave-length — that  is,  the  distance  from 
"crest"  to  crest.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  the 
waves  do  not  advance  very  far;  they  "die 
down,"  or  become  "attenuated,"  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  energy  due  to  the  work  done  by 
the  hand  in  moving  the  end  to  and  fro  is  all  lost 
in  the  rope.  It  may  be  seen,  too,  by  trying  the 
experiment,  that  long  waves  are  less  affected  than 
short  ones,  and  so  are  propagated  along  the  rope 
to  a  greater  distance  than  are  the  short  ones,  be- 
fore they  die  away  entirely.  It  is  thus  easily 
understood  that  if  the  band  is  moved  up  and 
down  in  a  most  irregular  manner,  yet  zep^ftflDg 
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its  motion  at  regular  intervals,  there  will  be 
waves  of  different  lengths  sent  along  the  rope ; 
but  that  as  the  shortest  waves  die  down,  leaving 
the  longer  ones,  the  character  of  the  disturbance 
seen  moving  along  the  rope  will  change.  This 
is  called  *<  distortion." 

The  attenuation  of  the  waves  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  is  made  nearly  the  same  for  both  long 
and  short  waves,  if  a  heavier  cord  is  taken  ;  for 
instance,  if  the  first  one  is  like  the  cotton  rope 
used  to  hang  window-weights  and  the  other  is  a 
flexible  metal  cable.  (It  is  true  that  in  this 
change  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  disturbance 
decreases  ;  but  the  work  done  at  one  end  of  the 
rope  will  now  be  manifest  farther  along  toward 
the  other  end. )  Both  attenuation  and  distortion 
are  thus  decreased.  If  it  be  not  desired  to  use  a 
heavy  cord,  the  first  one  may  be  so  modified  as 
to  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  former.  This 
is  done  by  attaching  small,  heavy  pieces  of  lead 
or  other  metal  to  the  rope  at  regular  intervals 
apart ;  and  the  '  *  weighted  "  rope  will  now  be- 
have like  a  heavy  one  for  waves  of  all  wave- 
lengths much  greater  than  the  distance  from  one 
load  to  another.  Professor  Pupin  showed  that 
the  proper  arrangement  was  to  have  not  less  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  <*  loads"  in  the  distance  of  one 
wave-length.  Thus,  a  heavy  rope  with  its  weight 
distributed  in  beads  keeps  all  its  essential  proper- 
ties unaltered. 

For  any  one  feature  of  the  propagation  of 
mechanical  waves  along  a  rope  there  is  an  exact 
analogy  in  the  phenomena  of  electricity.  Elec- 
trical waves  in  a  conducting  wire  are  produced 
in  many  ways, — each  time  one  speaks  into  a  tele- 
phone, waves  are  produced  along  the  wire  ; 
whenever  a  telegraph -key  is  depressed,  there  is  a 
wave.  There  are  the  same  difficulties  to  over- 
come in  the  application  of  electrical  waves  as 
those  just  described  in  the  illustrations  of  me- 
chanical ones, — attenuation  and  distortion.  For 
instance,  in  order  to  secure  the  transmission  of  a 
signal  over  a  long  submarine  cable,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  very  long  waves,  and  this  requires  a  slow 
rate  of  sending  messages  ;  more  rapid  vibrations 
would  die  away  before  reaching  the  farther  end. 
Again,  when  one  speaks  into  a  telephone,  there 
are  produced  waves  of  many  lengths,  depending 
upon  the  varying  notes  of  the  voice  ;  tliese  waves 
die  down  at  different  rates,  and  the  sound  heard 
at  the  hearing  instrument  is  essentially  different 
from  that  spoken.  Low  sounds  carry  farther 
than  high  ones,  and  every  one  knows  from  expe- 
rience how  difficult  it  is  to  hear  certain  shrill 
sounds  in  a  telephone.  In  'Mong-distance"  lines, 
the  only  remedy  in  the  past  has  been  to  use  larger 
copper  wires,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all 
disturbing   infiuences.     Thus,   as  a  rule,   long- 


distance wires  avoid  towns  or  cities  where  local 
electric   circuits  might  produce  waves    of  their 
own.     Pupin  has  proposed  absolutely    different 
modifications.    When  the  rope  in  the  mechanical 
experiment  was  made  heavier,  its  ** inertia" — its 
opposition  to  the  disturbing  action  of  the  waves 
— was  increased  ;   now  what  corresponds  to  this 
with  the  electrical  waves  along  a  wire  is  to  wind 
it  in  the  form  of  a  coil  or  helix  !     This  was  one 
of  Joseph  Henry's  great  discoveries,  also.      If  a 
wire  is  wound  like  thread  on  a  spool,  it  offers 
opposition  to  the  production  of  an  electrical  wave 
exactly  analogous  to  tliat  offered  by  the  heavy 
rope  to  the  mechanical  wave.      Similarly,  if  the 
wire  runs  straight  for  a  short  distance,   is  then 
coiled  up,  then  goes  straight,  is  again  coiled  up, 
etc.,  it  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  loaded  rope. 
Electrical  waves  can  be  sent  along  it  to  great  dis- 
tances  with   comparatively   no  attenuation   and 
distortion.     Pupin's  project  is,  then,  in  short,  to 
modify  a  telephone -wire  by  cutting  it  at  definite 
points — every  few  posts — and  by  joining  the  cut 
ends  with  those  of  a  small  coil  of  wire  wound  on 
a  spool.     He  has  worked  out  carefully  the  exact 
size  of  the  coils  to  be  used  under  different  condi- 
tions,  and   the  proper  distance  apart  to  insert 
them.     For  telephone  purposes,  the  coils  occupy 
a  space  of  a  cube  scarcely  five  inches  on  an  edge, 
and  are  about  one  mile  apart ;  while  for  ocean 
cables,  the  coils  are  so  small  that  they  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  sheath,  lying  close  to  the  qable-wire 
itself,  but  they  must  be  as  near  together  as  one- 
sixth  of  a  mile. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  Pupin's  are 
enormous,  especially  from  a  commerciid  stand- 
point. The  rate  of  signaling  over  submarine 
cables  will  be  increased  so  as  to  rival  that  of  land 
lines  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  what 
telephonic  communication  will  be  possible  over 
them.  This  statement  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  prophecy,  but  as  an  interpretation  in  the 
language  of  commercial  life  of  experiments  in 
the  laboratory. 

On  land,  the  saving  of  copper  in  the  con- 
struction of  long-distance  lines  will  be  most  im- 
portant. Communication  can  be  maintained  over 
much  greater  distances  than  is  now  possible.  All 
disturbances  from  local  induction  and  from  light- 
ning are  absolutely  avoided.  The  rapidity  of 
the  oscillations  in  a  lightning- flash  are  so  great 
that  if  a  wire  is  struck  the  waves  produced 
will  be  so  short  that  when  they  reach  one  of  the 
coils  they  will  not  be  able  to  pass  it,  but  will  be 
reflected,  and  will  thus  be  frittered  away  by  be- 
ing reflected  to  and  fro  along  a  small  section  of 
the  wire.  In  every  way,  therefore,  the  inventioil 
of  Pupin  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  eveuto  in 
the  modern  application  of  science. 


THE  WINNING  WAR  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 


BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


OF  all  diseases,  man's  greatest  enemy  is  con- 
sumption. It  causes  one-seventh  of  all 
deaths.  The  best  medical  authorities  tell  us  that 
one-sixtli  of  the  human  race  is  tuberculous. 
There  were  209,115  deaths  from  consumption  in 
Massachusetts  alone  in  tlie  forty  years  fnmi  1856 
to  1895.  Jn  the  same  period,  there  were  72,191 
deaths  from  cholera  infantum  ;  from  diphtheria 
and  croup  there  were  58,490  ;  from  typhoid 
fever,  10,029  ;  from  scarlet  fever,  34,485  ;  from 
measles,  7,952  ;  from  smallpox,  4,225.  Faced 
by  this  terrible  record,  it  is  hardly  open  to  dis- 
pute tliat  the  greatest  of  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  medical  science  that  have  distinguished 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
that  which  has  saved  probably  at  least  one-Umth 
ot  the  population  in  civilized  communities  from 
tlie  wasting  death  of  this  ciiief  scourge. 

The  definite  classification  of  consumption  as  a 
contagious  disease  has  given  a  great  impetus  to 
its  study  as  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  medical  science.  Recently,  a  world's  congress 
on  tuberculosis  has  met  each  year  in  some  lead- 
ing capital.  Last  year,  the  congress  met  in 
Paris  ;  the  year  before,  in  Berlin.  At  these 
meetings  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem  are 
considered  in  different  divisions  of  the  congress, 
devoted,  respectively,  to  matters  concerning  the 
spreading  of  the  disease  ;  to  its  aetiology,  or  the 
science  of  its  causes  ;  to  its  prophylaxis,  or 
methods  for  prevention  ;  to  its  therapy,  or  reme- 
dial procedures  ;  and,  finally,  to  institutions  for 
its  treatment  or  cure.  Very  important  in  the 
series  promises  to  be  the  British  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  to  be  held  in  London  July  22  to  26. 
p]very  British  colony  and  dependency  has  been 
invited  to  send  delegates,  and  the  governments 
of  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  have 
l)een  n»quested  to  send  scientific  representatives, 
to  be  honorary  members  of  the  congress.  The 
(elaborate  preparations  in  hand  are  commensurate 
with  the  character  of  the  occasion  as  an  event  of 
prime  importance.  The  president  of  the  organ- 
izing council  is  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  will  give 
a  reception  to  tlie  members  of  the  congress. 
There  will  be  four  sections:  the  first,  **  State 
and  Municipal,"'  with  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  as 
presid(Mit  ;  the  second,  *•  Medical,  including  Cli- 
matology and  Sanatoria,"  president,  Sir  R.  Doug- 
las Powell,  M.D. ;  the  third,  <<  Pathological,  in- 
cluding   Bacteriology,"    president,    Prof.     Sims 


Woodhead,  M.D. ;  the  fourth,  <^  Veterinary 
(tuberculosis  in  animals),"  president.  Sir  George 
Brown,  C.B.  Besides  the  work  of  the  sections, 
there  will  be  public  addresses  before  the  whole 
congress  by  Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin  ;  Pro- 
fessor Brouardel,  of  Pans,  and  Professor  Me* 
Fadyean,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  In 
connection  with  the  congress  will  be  formed  a 
temporary  museum  illustrating  the  pathology, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  There 
will  be  exhibited  pathological  and  bacteriological 
preparations  and  specimens  illustrating  tubercu- 
losis in  man  and  animals  ;  plans  and  models  of 
hospitals  and  sanatoria ;  charts  and  documents 
bearing  upon  the  historical,  geographical,  and 
statistical  aspects  of  the  subject. 

In  the  state  and  municipal  section,  there  will 
be  five  divisions.  In  the  statistical  division  will 
be  considered  the  behavior  of  mortality  from 
phthisis  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  reign 
of  Victoria;  its  geographical  distribution  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales;  its  incidence  of  mortality  in  par- 
ticular occupations;  its  age  and  sex  distribution; 
its  distribution  in  the  several  sanitary  areas  of 
London;  tabes  mesen (erica  in  relation  to  milk- 
supply;  a  statistical  study  of  phthisis  in  relation 
to  soil;  the  indications  for  future  statistical  re- 
search. Divisions  II.  and  III.  deal  with  the 
notification  of  tuberculosis  :  How  can  voluntary 
notification  be  best  encouraged  and  effected  ? 
^hat  has  been  the  experience  of  compulsory 
notification  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Wash- 
ington ?  The  influence  of  housing  and  aggre- 
gation; higher  standards  of  personal  cleanliness; 
necessity  of  additional  lighting  and  ventilation 
for  higher  standards  of  bacteriological  cleanliness, 
and  additional  legislation  needed  on  the  subject* 
cleanliness  with  light  and  pure  air-  in  factories 
and  workshops,  in  |)laces  of  assembly  generally, 
including  steamships,  railway  carriages,  and  other 
means  of  transit.  Division  IV.  deals  with  con- 
trol of  meat  and  milk  supplies  :  Improving  condi- 
tions of  cowsheds  and  insuring  health  and  clean- 
liness of  cows;  importance  of  the  tuberculin  test; 
advantages  from  sterilized  milk,  etc.;  and  pre- 
venting sale  of  tuberculous  meat.  Division  V. 
deals  with  tiie  provision  of  sanatoria. 

In  the  medical  section  there  will  be  discussions 
on  the  influence  of  climate  in  treatment;  the 
therapeutic  and  diagnostic  value  of  tuberculin  in 
human  tuberculosis,  and  on  sanatoria  for  COQ- 
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sumption,  and  (knnonstrations  will  be  giv(*n  on 
cases  of  skin  l.ul)erculosis  and  the  use  of  liontgen 
rays  in  diagnosis.  In  tlie  pathological  section 
there  will  be  discussions  on  })acteriology,  effects 
of  tuberculin,  varieties  of  tuberculosis,  and  mixed 
infections  of  tuberculosis,  'i'he  veterinary  sec- 
tion  will  consider  subjects  like  th<'  milk  and  meat 
supplies,  and  legislation  and  other  measures 
necessary  to  combat  tuberculosis  among  animals. 

Until  very  lately,  consumption  has  commonly 
been  ranked  with  the  incurable  maladies.  All 
attacked  by  it  were  h(?ld  to  be  as  good  as  doomed. 
There  wei'e.  to  ])e  sure,  occasional  rec()veri(\s.  Hut 
these  were  accounted  little  less  than  miraculous 
— they  were  hardly  exj)licable.  Yet  even  far 
back  in  antiquity  there  were  those  who  appre- 
hended the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  The  lirst 
authority  to  teach  the  contagious  character  of 
consumption,  so  far  as  known,  appears  to  have 
been  Lsoc rates,  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
Galen  also  perceived  this  fact,  and  the  same  idea 
was  held  by  Avicenna,  the  leader  of  the  great 
Arabic  school  of  the  tenth  century.  And  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  now  and  then,  the  contagious 
theory  crops  out.  Most  significant,  for  example, 
was  a  royal  decree  issued  in  Naples  in  1  782,  com- 
manding the  isolation  of  consumptive  patients 
and  the  disinfection  of  their  surroundings. 

But,  after  all,  up  to  within  a  very  few  years, 
the  theory  of  contagion  has,  in  general,  had  very 
little  weight,  either  popularly  or  with  the  meilical 
profession.  While  the  mere  suspicion  of  any  of 
the  recognized  epidemics  has  invariably  been  suf- 
ficient to  throw  any  community  into  a  panic,  yet 
the  constant  presence  of  the  very  worst  of  all 
contagious  diseases  has  been  accepted  as  some- 
thing inevitable.  But  the  danger  from  consump- 
tion, as  compareil  with  smallpox,  is  nearly  50  to  1. 
Nevertheless,  people  have  continued  to  live  tran- 
quilly in  its  immediate  presence.  Its  seeds  have 
been  sown  in  their  midst  incessantly  and  in 
great  abundance,  and  no  hand  has  been  lifted 
to  stav  their  scattering.  Its  fatalitv  in  certain 
families  where    it    has    constantly  recurred    has 

ft 

been  ascribed'  to  hereditv;   in  certain  communi- 

ml       I 

ties,  to  climate. 

And  the  usual  recourse  has  been  to  a  change 
of  climate — customarily  some  mild-aircMJ  locality 
has  b(»en  sought,  though  certain  cold  and  dry 
regions,  particularly  if  of  considerabh?  altitude, 
have  been  in  much  favor.  With  such  changes 
made  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  recovery 
has  not  been  infrequent.  In  the  light  of  recent 
advances  in  tiie  knowledge  of  the  disease,  the 
reason  is  evident. 

Ordinarily,  however,  patients  liave  delayed 
going  aw^ay  until  the  malady  had  achieved  com- 
plete mastery.     Then,  lioping  against  hope,  they 


would  set  out  on  a  journey  that  was   destined  to 
have  no  honuvcoming.      In  the  winter  resorts  of 
southern   Europe  and  in  the  warmer  or  dry  and 
sunny  portions  of  the    United    States — Florida, 
the  Carolinas,  Colorado,    New   Mexico,  Arizona, 
and   south(M*n   California — they   would    form    the 
chief  element   in   the  transient  population.      The 
pi'esence  of  the  ''lungers" — as  the  tul)ercnlou8 
patients  are  designated   in  the  breezy  idiom  of 
the  Southwest — has  given  the  pervasive  tone  to 
many  of  the  cities  and   towns  in  tho.so  sections. 
Such    places   were    at  first   very   proud   of  their 
reputation  as  "health  resorts,"  indifTei'ent  to  the 
fact  that  the  gr(?at  majority  of  the  health -soekere 
were  consumptives.      Ihit  winter  pleasuring:,  and 
health-seeking  on  other  grounds  than  tuberculous 
affliction,    have    enormously   increased    with    the 
increase  of  wealth  and  of  artractions  and  facilities 
to   (?scai)e   the   rigors   of   winters  in   the  North. 
These    latter    tendencies,    liowever,    have    l)een 
powerfully  discouraged  by  the  universal  presence 
in  these  places  of  emaciated  figures,  and  the  in- 
cessant coughing,  hawking,   and   spitting,  to  be 
heard  and  seen  on  every  hand,  in  dismal  contrast 
with   the  cheerful   beauty  of  summer-like  scenes 
and  the  charUiS  of  climate.      Many  of  those  who 
improved  in   health   i-emained  as  residents,  fear- 
ing  relapse   on    return    to  harsh  environments. 
So,  in  view  of  the  hereditary  theory,  it  was  ap- 
prehended   that   these   sections   of  the   country 
would  become  inhabited  by  a  permanently  tuber- 
culous population. 

Indeed,  it  has  not  taken  long  for  consumption 
to  establish  itself  in  these  communities.  In 
many  health  resorts,  sadly  at  variance  with  their 
hygienic  repute,  it  showed  an  alarming  increase 
among  the  resident  population.  The  theory  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  slow 
in  finding  popular  acceptance.  Therefore,  these 
communities  began  to  view  their  attractions  in  a 
different  light.  Stringent  measures  were  widely 
proposed,  and  sometimes  taken,  to  keep  con- 
sumptives at  a  distance.  In  many  places,  public 
sanitary  regulations  have  been  enacted  to  these 
ends,  and  there  are  many  hotels  that  refuse  to  ad- 
mit tuberculous  guests  on  any  consideration.  The 
general  traveling  public  has  justly  taken  alarm. 
The  infection  of  sleeping-cars  by  a  stream  of 
consumptives  passing  to  and  fro — across  the  con- 
tinent, or  southward  and  back — has  been  a  most 
serious  danger.  Fortunately,  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany has  ]-ecently  taken  measures  for  the  regular 
and  thorough  <lisinfection  of  its  cars  with  for- 
maldehyde, aTid  the  rules  cannot  be  too  rigidly 
enforced. 

The  foundation  for  the  modern  treatment  of 
consumption  was  laid  when  Professor  Koch,  in 
1882,  discovered   the  bacillus  (uberculo^i^^     TtUB 
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fully  established  the  germ -theory  of  the  disease 
and  its  contagious  nature.  It  soon  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  tuberculin  by  the  same  scientist,  and 
the  experiments  in  inoculation  against  the  dis- 
ease laised  high  hopes  that  the  great  remedy  had 
])een  found.  It  was  unspeakably  pathetic,  the 
flocking  of  crowds  of  patients  to  Berlin  for  treat- 
ment ;  eagerly  confident  of  a  magical  restoration 
to  health.  But  quite  other  and  very  simple  were 
the  lines  that  led  to  the  real  cure. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus,  the  most 
thorough  investigation  of  its  nature  and  its  hab- 
its was  instituted.  This  particular  bacillus  is  a 
tremendously  prolific  creature.  The  expectora- 
tions of  the  average  tuberculous  patient  every 
twenty- four  hours  contain  at  least  seven  billion 
of  tliese  organisms.  This  formidable  army  is  ever 
on  the  attack.  In  the  presence  of  these  belea- 
guering forces  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  one's  in- 
divitiual  forti-ess  constantly  in  proper  defensive 
condition  against  its  deadliest  foe. 

Jn  truth,  we  are  seldom,  if  ever,  free  from  its 
presence.  The  dreaded  germs  are  always  about 
us.  on  every  hand,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
They  not  only  attack  us,  but  the  chances  are 
that  they  find  more  or  less  of  a  foothold  at  some 
time  or  other.  Records  of  post-mortem  exami- 
nations show  that  only  very  rarely  are  evidences 
not  found  of  some  tuberculous  action,  either  ac- 
tivc^  latent,  or  past — the  last  demonstrating  the 
(Ml lability  of  the  disease.  Otherwise, -it  could  not 
obtain  a  lodgment  and  then  die  out. 

Though  the  enemy  so  commonly  gets  a  footing 
within  the  citadel,  happily  there  are  forces  within 
that  have  the  power  to  vanquish  him  eveti  there. 
To  keep  him  away,  artd  to  overcome  him  when 
he  manages  to  effect  an  entrance — these  are  the 
tasks. 

The  great  danger  arises  when  he  comes  to  the 
attack  in  overwlielming  hosts.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity to  guard  against  sources  of  infection.  In- 
halation is  the  most  common  cause  of  this.  Dust 
is  the  gn^at  vehicle  of  the  disease.  In  places 
frequented  by  consumptives,  the  dust  is  liable  to 
])e  charged  with  the  bacilli  from  their  expectora- 
tions. A  person  in  vigorous  health,  it  is  true, 
runs  little  danger  from  this  source.  In  the  first 
place,  the  nose  is  a  great  protection  ;  when  a 
person  is  healthy,  the  mucous  secretions  of  the 
nose  have  effective  germicidal  functions.  So  the 
enemy  is  waylaid  and  slain  before  he  can  pass  to 
the  lungs.  And  even  when  he  does  effect  a 
lodgment,  the  vital  forces  of  the  system  are 
snllicieiit  to  overcome  him.  But  there  is  not 
only  grcjat  danger  for  those  who  are  constitution- 
ally feeble  ;  there  are  times  when  nearly  all  per- 
sons have  their  systems  weakened  by  illness, 
fatigue,  or  other  causes  of  low  vitality.     And  if 


at  such  moments  they  chance  to  be  exposed  to  an 
inordinate  onslaught  of  the  tuberculous  microbes, 
the  attack  is  likely  to  prove  too  much  for  them. 

Hence  the  importance  of  preventive  measures. 
Tlie  consumptive  has  to  be  impressed  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  safely  disposing  of  his  ex- 
pectorations. Otherwise  they  not  only  endanger 
other  persons,  but  he  himself  runs  a  great  risk 
of  reinfection.  There  are  many  careless  and  ig- 
norant persons  who  cannot  be  made  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  such  precautions,  or  who  self- 
ishly do  not  care.  Therefore,  at  health  resorts 
and  sanatoria  there  has  to  be  constant  watchful- 
ness in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  regulations  to 
this  end.  Immense  good  has  been  done  by  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment  against  spitting  in 
the  streets  and  in  public  conveyances,  and  by 
sanitary  enactments  against  the  practice.  Lia- 
bility to  infection  has  thereby  been  greatly 
diminished  in  the  past  few  years.  And  it  is 
very  notable  that  instead  of  a  sanatorium  for 
tuberculous  patients  being  a  detriment  to  the 
community  where  it  is  located,  instead  of  mak- 
ing the  place  a  center  of  infection,  the  results  are 
beneficial.  For  example,  statistics  show  that  in 
villages  where  German  sanatoria  are  situated,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  from  consumption  among 
the  public  at  large  has  been  materially  decreased. 
This  is  evidently  due  to  the  educating  influence 
upon  the  community  that  proceeds  from  the  in- 
stitution. The  case  is,  therefore,  quite  different 
from  that  of  a  health  resort  frequented  by  con- 
sumptives who  are  not  under  supervision. 

Insects,  particularly  files,  are  a  dangerous  source 
of  infection.  Feeding  on  the  expectorations,  they 
diffuse  the  bacilli  either  by  their  excrement,  by 
their  dust  pervading  the  air  when  they  die  and 
crumble,  or  by  contact  with  food.  Next  to  in- 
halation as  a  source  of  infection  is  the  avenue  into 
the  system  that  the  stomach  provides.  Therefore 
scrupulous  care  is  necessary  in  ffuardinir  aeainst 
contimination  of  food  and  drink  AmongUiings 
to  be  avoided  is  the  use  of  drinking-vessels  in 
common.  At  public  drinking- fountains,  for  in- 
stance, there  should  be  no  cups ;  for  a  deyice 
known  as  the  *^ bubble-fountain,''  successfully  in- 
troduced in  various  cities  and  towns,  makes  these 
superfluous.  In  these  fountains  little  jets  of  water 
are  constantly  running  in  a  way  that  enables  a 
person  to  drink  without  coming  into  contact  with 
anything  but  the  flowing  liquid. 

Kissing,  very  unfortunately,  is  a  fertile  source 
of  danger.  Infection  also  proceeds  from  inocula- 
tion ;  physicians  and  nurses,  in  particidar,  have 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  it,  for  even  a  slight 
abrasion  of  the  skin  may  serve  to  introduce  the 
poison.  Consamptives  are  liable  to  produce  local 
tabercalosis  in  themselves,  if,  for  instance,  thqr 
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inadvertently    put    an    injured    finger    in     the 
mouth. 

It  is  now  definitely  established  that  consump- 
tion is  a  curable  disease.  Like  every  other  chronic 
malady,  if  it  is  permitted  to  possess  itself  of  the 
system  and- complicate  itself  with  other  disorders, 
it  is  beyond  remedy.  But  taken  in  time,  and 
dealt  with  in  its  incipient  stages,  recovery  is 
practically  assured.  When  the  character  of  the 
microbe  became  known,  it  only  remained  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  conditions  most  unfavorable  to  its 
existence.  Oxygen  destroys  it.  Its  deadliest 
enemies  are  pure  air  and  light.  Half  an  hour  of 
sunshine  is  sure  to  kill  it.  And  the  most  efficient 
treatment  is,  therefore,  that  which  gives  freest 
play  to  these  agencies. 

Hence,  hygienic  and  dietetic  methods  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  Whatever  has  beeti 
done  through  medication  is  of  slight  value  in 
comparison.  Therefore,  the  groat  results  come 
when  patients  are  merely  subjected  to  a  simple 
and  rational  regimen  whose  chief  elements  are 
pure  air,  sunlight,  and  abundant  nutrition  under 
conditions  that  allow  these  factors  to  exert  their 
influence  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  With 
the  new  methods  it  is  no  longer  held  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  seek  a  climate  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  supposed  to  possess  some  specific  prop- 
erty against  the  disease.  The  benefits  from  mild 
climates  are  now  seen  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the 
effects  of  the  outdoor  life  that  the  climate  encour- 
ages. But  whatever  tlic  advantages  of  such  a 
climate,  they  are  liable  to  be  offset  by  the  depress- 
ing influences  that  follow  separation  from  home 
and  friends,  with  consequent  melancholy.  The 
expense,  for  the  great  majority  of  patients,  also 
bars  the  way  to  the  change.  Therefore,  the 
most  desirable  treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  that 
which  keeps  the  patients  near  home.  This  is 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  important  works  on  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  of  New  York,  who 
expresses  his  thorough  disbelief  in  the  specific 
curative  quality  of  any  climate,  and  therefore 
would  place  a  sanatorium  where  it  would  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest. number.  He  holds 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  majority  of  tuberculous 
patients  to  be  treated  and  cured  in  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  climate  where  they  will  have 
to  live  and  work  after  their  restoration  to  health. 

The  general  tendency  in  rational  treatment  ac- 
cords with  this  idea.  All  over  the  civilized 
world  sanatoria  are  now  to  be  found  for  the 
treatment  of  consumptives  within  convenient 
reach  of  their  homes,  and  in  a  climate  which 
at  least  does  not  radically  differ  from  that  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  Germany,  the  land 
of  "curt'S,"  takes  the  lead  in  this  movement. 


In  favorably  situated  localities  throughout  that 
country  numerous  institutions  in  the  charge  of 
eminent  specialists  are  to  be  found.     The  needs 
of  all  classes  are  met.     Certain  sanatoria  attract 
only  wealthy    patients,    some   serve   persons    of 
moderate  means,  and  others   again  are  instituted 
for  the  poor.     One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was 
founded    for    wealthy    patients   by   citizens    of 
Frankfort-on- the- Main.     The  founders,  however, 
agreed  to  accept  only  5  per  cent,  on  their  invest- 
ment,   devoting  the  rest  of    the   profits    to    tlie 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  insti- 
tution for  the  poor. 

Jn  Germany,  the  conditions  are  therefore  high- 
ly favorable  for  greatly  reducing  the  dangers  of 
tuberculous  infection.  One  particularly  advan- 
tageous factor  is  the  system  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance against  sickness,  accidents,  and  old  age, 
universal  in  that  country.  Every  working  per- 
son is  obliged  to  be  insured  in  this  way,  the  in- 
strumentalities for  carrying  the  principle  into 
effect  being  the  various  state  invalidity  insurance 
companies  that  have  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  any  person  thus  insured  de- 
velops symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  the  company 
concerned  straightway  sends  him  to  a  sanatorium 
for  treatment.  In  this  way,  the  government  au- 
thorities very  quickly  learned  that  by  timely  treat- 
ment incipient  consumption  could  speedily  and 
permanently  be  cured,  and  so  it  was  a  matter  of 
public  economy  to  send  the  patient  at  once  to  a 
sanatorium.  One  remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
percentage  of  cures  is  greater  than  among  private 
patients.  This  is  because  working-class  patients 
are  apt  to  be  sent  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  other  countries,  ar  working  person  seized 
with  consumption  is  likely  to  keep  at  work  until 
able  to  work  no  longer,  not  having  the  means  for 
treatment.  He  thus  imperils  the  health  of  his 
associates  and  his  family,  to  whom  his  efforts  to 
continue  a  means  of  support  as  long  as  possible 
make  him  finally  a  burden,  and  at  last  deprive 
them  of  his  support  altogether.  The  enlightened 
policy  of  Germany  in  this  respect  materially  raises 
the  working  efficiency  of  the  nation.  One  sana- 
torium where  working-class  patients  are  treated 
has  reported  80  per  cent,  of  established  cures 
among  these  cases,  with  an  average  of  76^  days* 
sojourn.  Nearly  all  of  these  state  insurance  com- 
panies of  Germany  contribute  to  the  funds  of  vari- 
ous sanatoria.  In  1898,  nearly  a  million  dollars 
was  thus  devoted.  Some  of  the  companies  have 
established  special  sanatoria  of  their  own.  Just 
admiration  for  these  results  has  led  Dr.  Knopf  to 
suggest  the  experiment  of  state  insurance  against 
consumption  in  this  country. 

It  was  in  England  that  the  idea  of  hospitals 
and  sanatoria  for  the  consumptive  poor  liad  ite 
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origin.  Sanatoria,  howevei*,  are  still  compara- 
tively rare  in  that  country.  Nevertheless,  con- 
sumptive hospitals  do  great  good.  For,  although 
thoy  commonly  deal  only  with  advanced  and 
hop(>less  cases,  these  patients  are  isolated  and 
are  thus  prevented  from  spreading  infection  in 
surroundings  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  disease.  In  England,  in  1870, 
the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  to  the  million  of 
tlie  population  was  2,410  ;  in  1896  it  had  been 
reduced  to  1,307 — a  drop  of  nearly  one-half. 
Tliis  indicates  what  may  be  looked  for  all  over 
the  world  when  the  enlightened  methods  that 
have  been  pursued  only  for  a  few  years  past  are 
generally  applied. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  sanatoria  have 
been  increasing  to  a  remarkable  extent.  They 
now  exist  not  only  in  those  sections  where  the 
climate  has  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  beneficial, 
but  among  the  mountain -ranges  of  the  Atlantic 
slope — the  Adirondacks,  the  Catskills,  and  the 
Laurentian  Hills  of  ( -anada,  and  in  favorable  lo- 
cations within  easy  reach  of  various  great  cities. 
Exceptionally  important  is  the  great  institution 
established  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  Rut- 
land— the  first  instance,  in  this  country,  of  State 
action  to  give  poor  people  the  opportunity  for 
proper  treatment  of  the  dread  disease.  Patients 
are  admitted  only  when  their  cases  are  considered 
curable.  The  charges  are  uniform  and  are  only 
fifty  cents  a  day. 

The  success  of  this  Massachusetts  institution 
has  been  so  complete  that  extensive  additions  are 
now  under  way,  accommodations  having  been 
available  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
seeking  treatment.  Similar  institutions  are  now 
contemplated  in  all  tlie  New  England  States,  and 
legislation  for  like  purposes  has  been  undertaken 
or  projected  in  New  York  and  other  States.  In 
no  State,  however,  except  in  provisions  for  insti- 
tutions of  this  sort,  has  tuberculosis  been  directly 
made  the  subject  of  legislation.  In  various 
municipalities  throughout  the  country  the  local 
hoards  of  health  have  taken  action,  classing  tu- 
berculosis among  the  contagious  diseases ;  but 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  surveillance, 
rules  for  placarding,  etc.,  customary  in  regard  to 
tlie  more  virulently  contagious  maladies.  Health 
boards  have  also  done  remarkably  effective  work 
in  re«^ulations  against  expectorating  in  public* 
places.  Boston  has  lately  taken  steps  toward 
establishing  a  large  hospital  for  consumptives, 
devoted  practically  to  incurable  patients. 

In  tlie  sanatoria,  as  a  rule,  the  methods  pur- 
sued are  those  indicated  in  the  light  of  modem 
advances,  ))eing  chiefly  based  upon  fresh- air  treat- 
ment and  abundant  nutrition,  with  all  due  precau- 
tions against  infection.     Details  vary  according 


to  the  systems  elaborated  by  the  specialists  in 
charge.  As  to  the  value  of  fresh  air,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  German  specialists.  Dr.  Dett- 
weiler,  has  for  over  twenty  years  maintained 
that  elements  like  temperature,  humidity,  and  at- 
mospheric pressure — upon  which  great  stress  had 
commonly  been  laid — are  really  of  slight  conse- 
quence; pure  air  and  proper  nutrition  being  the 
main  things. 

The  patient  is,  therefore,  required  to  live  in 
the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  Most  of  the 
time  outdoors  is  customarily  passed  on  lounges 
or  reclining-chairs,  well  wrapped,  unless  the 
weather  be  warm.  If  there  is  a  sheltered  veran- 
da well  screened  against  the  wind,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  passing  the  time  in  perfect  comfort, 
whatever  the  weather — storm  or  shine,  winter  or 
summer.  At  Tonsassen,  in  Norway,  there  is  a 
sanatorium  where  in  winter  the  patients  lie 
wrapped  in  furs  from  five  to  nine  hours  a  day  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  temperature  far  below 
freezing. 

It  is  important  that  the  entire  time  of  the  pa- 
tient should  be  passed  in  pure  air.  The  vigilance 
of  this  incessant  campaign  against  the  enemy 
should  not  be  relaxed  a  moment.  Therefore, 
good  air  has  to  be  provided  for  the  time  spent 
within  doors.  Otherwise,  the  foe  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  armistice.  With  the  new  forces 
thus  recruited  by  him,  the  advantages  gained  will 
be  largely  counteracted.  Hence,  the  rooms  have 
not  only  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  disin- 
fected, but  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  patient 
has  to  sleep  with  window  open  as  wide  as  possible. 
In  certain  German  sanatoria  abundant  pure  air  at 
night  is  so  insisted  upon  that  there  are  no  windows 
in  the  openings.  An  abundance  of  bedclothing 
is  provided,  and  the  patient  soon  learns  to  sleep 
in  comfort  in  the  most  inclement  weather,  even 
though  the  snow  blows  in.  The  excess  of  oxygen 
fairly  burns  the  noxious  microbes  out  of  the 
system. 

In  an  eastern  Massachusetts  region,  not  far 
from  the  coast  and  but  slightly  above  the  sea-level, 
subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  for  which 
New  England  is  famous,  and  so  plagued  with 
consumption,  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  in 
the  eommunity  are  caused  by  it,  some  remarka- 
ble results  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Millet,  of  Brockton,  in  the  home-treatment  of 
consumption.  A  young  man,  many  of  whose 
nearest  relatives  on  both  sides  had  died  of  the 
disease,  was  the  first  case.  He  was  already  in  a 
bad  way  when  change  of  climate  was  advised,  and 
the  prospect  of  leaving  home  so  depressed  him 
that  he  became  much  worse.  His  physician  had 
been  interested  in  the  accounts  of  the  German 
methods  of  keeping  patients  out  in  recUning- 
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chairs  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  he 
considered  a  bed  the  best  place  at  niglit.  So" the 
doctor  consented  to  the  })alient's  desire  to  keep 
at  work — lor  he  was  eniph)yed  in  a  factory  and 
could  not  leave  without  a  serious  sacrifice — on 
condition  that  he  sleep  outdoors.  Tlie  young 
man  had  a  platform  built  in  a  sheltered  angle 
outside  his  chamber  window,  where  there  was  a 
southwesterly  exposure.  Here  he  slept  under 
tlie  sky  for  live  months.  He  ])egan  to  gain  flesh 
from  the  start.  In  four  months  his  weight  had 
increased  by  twenty- two  pounds.  Recovery  was 
complete.  The  only  medicine  he  took  was  a 
tonic  of  nux  vomica.  The  same  physician  met 
with  equal  success  with  like  treatment  in  various 
other  cases.  The  ideal  arrangement  of  a  sana- 
torium would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  one  where 
the  sleeping-rooms,  with  a  southerly  exposure, 
are  planned  with  window -openings  so  large  that 
the  whole  space  is  commonly  free  to  the  air  on 
one  side,  while  without  there  are  balconies  where 
the  beds  can  be  rolled  out  for  sleeping  under  the 
stars  at  all  times  when  the  weather  permits. 

Some  specialists  lay  great  stress  on  the  * '  rest- 
cure,"  and  keep  their  patients  reclining  outdoors 
nearly  all  the  time,  with  reading  and  writing 
freely  permitted.  Others  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  moderate  exercise,  providing  gradated 
walks  in  their  sanatorium  grounds.  'J'hese  walks 
have  varying  inclinations,  and  exercise  upon 
tliese  is  carefully  prescribed  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient. 

Valuable  results  are  reported  from  systems 
that  call  for  light  and  air  for  the  entire  body. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  a  prominent 
American  physician,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Page,  of 
Boston,  the  most  successful  sanatorium  in  Europe 
is  that  at  Veldes,  in  Austria,  where  for  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  time  the  patients  go  without 
any  clothing  whatever.  Plants  kept  away  from 
the  light  grow  pale  and  sickly.  So  it  is  held 
tliat  the  skin  of  civilized  man  has  been  made 
morbid  by  artificial  covering,  and  it  quickly  re- 
sponds to  a  return  to  primitive  conditions,  its 
normal  functions  greatly  increasing  in  their  ac- 
tivities. In  combating  tuberculosis,  the  skin 
thus  becomes  a  powerful  auxiliary  through  the 
increase  in  its  respiratory  action  and  its  ability  to 
carry  off  the  waste  from  the  system. 

In  advanced  metliods,  hydrotherapy,  or  treat- 
ment with  water,  holds  a  place  second  only  to 
the  fresh- air  treatment.  The  application  of  fresh 
water,  by  douche,  etc. ,  proves  to  have  a  remark- 
able tonic  effect  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
Skillful  (U'vices  have  been  introduced  for  this 
purpose  })y  Dr.  Barucli,  of  New  York.  In  this 
connection,  a  feature  wliich  Dr.  Knopf  insists 
upon  in  the  arrangement  of  a  douche-room  is  a 


simple  apparatus  that  teaches  the  patient  to  exer- 
cise as  many  muscles  as  possible  under  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water.  The  patient  holds  on  to  a 
bar,  to  prevent  slipping  on  the  wet  floor,  and 
agitates  his  body  as  much  as  possible,  tliiis  dimin- 
ishing the  shock  from  the  water. 

So  great  a  stress  has  long  been  laid  upon  the 
value  of  climate  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
that  Dr.  Knopf's  conclusions  on  this  subject  have 
a  particular  interest.     He  does  not  deny  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  certain  climatic  conditions,  but 
he  does  not  believe  that  there  exists  any  climate 
with  a  specific  curative  quality  for  any  form  of 
tuberculosis.      "Climate,"    he    maintains,   **can 
only  be  considered  a  more  or  less  valuable  adju- 
vant in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  but  not  a 
specific. "     He  concludes  that  the  best  climate  for 
a  consumptive  is  that  which  permits  liim  to  re- 
main outdoors  more  and  longer  at  a  time  than 
anywhere  else.      But  he  says  that  *' since  an  ideal 
climate  cannot  be  obtained  everywhere,  and  will 
not  be  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  as  near  these  conditions  as 
possible,  and    preferably  not  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  liome.     Places  where  pure  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  some  elevation,  witii  protection  from 
winds,  can  be  had,   abound  more  or  less  in  all 
countries."     And  in  common  with  many  other 
eminent  specialists.  Dr.  Knopf's  personal  obser- 
vation has  taught  him  that  cures  effected  in  hornet 
climates  have  been  more  lasting  and  more  assured 
than  those  obtained  in  more  genial  climates  away 
from  home. 

Most  specialists  appear  still  to  attach  nuich 
importance  to  altitude.  The  main  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  that  tlie  air  of  considerable  alti- 
tudes is  commonly  more  free  from  microbes. 
But  the  results  obtained  at  sanatoria  like  those 
of  Sharon  and  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  not  far 
from  Boston  and  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level,  indicate  that  altitude,  after  all,  is  of 
minor  importance  so  long  as  the  soil  is  of  the 
right  kind — light  and  dry,  and  free  from  pollu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  places  of  considerable 
altitude  have  become  centers  of  infection  through 
contamination  of  the  soil,  when  resoited  to  by 
consumptives  who  are  not  kept  under  proper 
supervision. 

Altogether,  pure  air  in  superabundance  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  rational  treatments.  These 
differ  only  in  details.  Pew  chronic  maladies  are 
more  easily  curable.  While  treatment  at  home 
often  yields  favorable  results,  experience  teaches 
that  the  chances  for  recovery  are  much  greater 
under  treatment  in  sanatoria,  where  the  patient 
is  under  constant  medical  supervision.  Bat 
^^healtli  resorts,'^  where  such  supervision  is  ab- 
sent, are  full  of  danger  for  patient  and  pabUo,     - 
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(Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  ResourceH,  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


THE  development  of  the  petroleum  industry 
has  l)(»eu  spectacular  since  the  drilling  of 
th(»  Drake  well  in  18r)i).  For  the  last  half. cen- 
tiiry  "  oil  booms  "  frequently  reaching  the  degree 
of  '-oil  crazes"  have  marked  ev<?ry  significant 
<iis(;overy  of  petroleum,  from  Oil  City,  Pa.,  to 
( )hio,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  California, 
across  to  .Japan,  India,  l^aku  in  Russia,  Galicia, 
Houmania,  and  back  again  to  repeat  the  cycle  in 
Ptmnsylvania,  and  turn  southwestward  to  West 
\'irginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indian  Territory, 
and  Texas. 

Weight  for  weight,  petroleum  is  100,000  times 
choapcM'  than  gold,  it  lacks  the  quick  market 
which  gold  commands  ;  yet  tlie  discovery  of  oil 
has  creatc^d  as  intense  excitement  as  many  a  new 
gold-field.  Tlie  secret  of  this  sensationalism 
with  petroleum  is  found  in  the  '*  gusher."  It  is 
the  sight  of  a  valuable  commodity  pouring  freely 
from  the  earth.  It  is  the  quick  call  to  action  to 
provide  for  this  unexpected  wealth,  which  is 
otherwise  a  fearful  menace  to  property.  It  is 
this  shock  to  man's  natural  lethargy  at  the  sight 
of  a  fountain  of  inflammable  liquid  gushing  high 
into  the  air  that  has  crazed  mankind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  No  less  emphatic  in  its  effect  has 
been  the  usual  sequence  ;  the  conflagration  that 
has  sent  off  in  smoke  the  exciting  treasure  and 
everything  combustible  in  the  neighborhood. 

For  some  n^ason  (for  which  a  common  cause 
would  b(^  difficult  to  find),  the  last  year  has  been 
marked  by  p(?troleum  crazes,  unusually  serious 
and  in  wid(»ly' separated  areas.  Only  a  year  ago 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  extending  our 
(•rii(h*-petrol(nim  resources  was  centered  on  the 
new  (i(;ids  in  Houmania,  which  are  destined  to 
yit'id  hirg(»  supplies  of  oil.  But  even  before  this, 
tilt'  devc^lopments  of  West  Virginia  had  been  ac- 
tually adding  to  our  supplies  far  more  oil,  and 
promises  of  more,  than  Houmania,  or  the  more 
sensational  developments  abroad  or  at  home. 
TluMi  came  tlie  excitements  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Tlie  importance  of  (California's  oil-fields 
in  Ventura  County,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  Santa 
Barbara,  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  discoveries 
in  Kern  County.  Then  all  oildom  went  crazed 
again  by  the  discovery  of  a  great  field  in  the  re- 
gion  of  lieaumont,  Texas.  One  might  condense 
the  sensational  reports  of  all  these  new  oil-fields 
by  imagining  that  a  tidal  subterranean  wave  of 


oil  had  moved  up  toward  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  found  vent  first  in  (,-alifornia,  then  in  W^yo- 
ming,  and  finally  in  Texas  ! 

THE    CALIFOUNIA    FIELDS. 

The  C-alifornia  discovery  is  likely,  of  all  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  to  be  of  greatest 
value  ;  not  for  quantity  of  oil,  but  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  California  has  been 
poorly  supplied  with  fuel  in  comparison  with 
Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  or  any  of  the  States 
where  cheap  coal  has  developed  eiiormous  indus- 
trial enterprises,  (^^alifornia  cannot  continue  as 
a  great  commonwealth,  past  the  agricultural  or 
even  more  ti^mporary  treasure -mining  sta^e,  with- 
out a  great  supply  of  fuel.  It  is  at  least  par- 
tially afforded  by  the  Bakersfield  oil,  and  it  will 
be  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey this  year  to  so  correlate  the  various  oil -bear, 
ing  strata  on  the  Pacific  Slope  as  to  make  further 
discov(}ries  probable. 

Briefly  stated,  the  discoveries  of  traces  of  oil  in 
California  have  been  found  from  Mendocino 
County  on  the  coast  (and  extending  inland  a  few 
miles)  southward  to  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  State.  Usually  the  finds  have  been  mere 
traces  of  oil,  not  even  sufficient  to  cause  an  ex- 
citement ;  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
the  deposits  of  thick  oils  in  Ventura  County 
prove  sufficient  to  furnish  valuable  amounts  of 
fuel  oil.  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  at  Ana- 
heim  the  discoveries  were  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
usual  wild  excitement.  The  feature  of  this  Los 
Angeles  excitement  was  the  finding  of  many 
wells,  most  of  them  productive  only  to  a  moder 
ate  extent — the  aggregate  unimportant  for  the 
general  supply.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  oil 
industry  in  California  was  the  discovery  that  off 
the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara  oil  could  be  obtained 
by  drilling  under  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the 
beach,  and  this  added  considerably  to  the  supply 
of  oil,  all  of  it  peculiar  in  being  thick,  and  con. 
taining  as  a  characteristic  a  considerable  quantity 
of  asphaltum  and  not  yielding  paraffine  wax,  by 
the  ordinary  processes  of  refining.  It  has  been 
possible  by  refining  to  obtain  kerosene  from  this 
ordinary  California  oil,  but  not  economically. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  marked  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  economic  phase  by  the  dis. 
covery,  first  at  Coalinga,  in  Freeno  Couoty,  of 
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lighter  oil,  much  more  promising  to  the  refiner, 
and  this  was  followed  by  similar  discoveries,  but 
on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  neigh)  jorhood  of  Bakers- 
field,  in  K(»rn  County.  The  result  of  these  dis- 
coveries is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  now  over  1, 100  oil  locations  in  the  State  of 
California,  of  which  600  have  bi^en  located  near 
Hakersfield.  The  excitement  has  been  sufficient 
to  make  oil  prospecting  more  popular  than  the 
gold  pros})ecting,  which  has  continued  in  Cali- 
fornia without  cessation  since  1849.  The  char- 
acter of  the  soil  in  these  new  discoveries  in  Fr(*s- 
no  and  Kern  counties  will  undoii])tedlv  admit  of 
refining  for  the  production  of  illuminants,  but 
the  great  value  for  sucli  finds  in  California  will 
be  to  provide  a  large  supply  of  power-producing 
fuel.  Further,  it  must  be  remembercid  that  the 
great  progress  in  hydraulic  engineering  in  Cali- 
fornia will  not  only  supplement  this  oil  fuel  by 
extremely  progressive  use  of  water  power,  but 
the  same  means  by  which  water-power  has  been 
carried  long  distances  at  phenomenally  low  cost 
will  be  applied  to  developing  our  pipe- line  sys- 
tems beyond  their  present  (iflici(jncy  in  the  East. 

THE    BKAUMONT    CKAZE. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unfavorable  experience 
in  refining  the  California  oils  with  their  great 
percentage  of  asphaltum,  the  discovery  of  oils 
somewhat  similar  in  Texas  would  have  been  more 
auspicicas.  Nevertheless,  this  Texas  discovery, 
with  which  every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar,  is 
certain  to  exert  as  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
petroleum  industry  in  general  as  the  California 
oils  will  have  upon  the  heal  industrial  conditions 
of  a  State.  The  accidental  discovery  of  moder- 
ate supplies  of  petroleum  at  Corsicana,  Texas,  a 
few  years  ago  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  oil  men  to  that  State,  and  to  have  near  at 
hand  experienced  men  and  apparatus  for  well  drill- 
ing, when  the  final  discovery  of  Captain  Lucas 
near  Beaumont  announced  a  really  great  oil-field. 
The  details  of  this  discovery  are  interesting.  To 
Capt.  Anthony  F.  Tjucas  is  due  the  fact  that 
this  discovery  was  made  last  year,  and  not  many 
years  later,  as  would  have  been  consistent  with 
normal  development.  Captain  Lucas  visited  the 
writer  in  Washington,  and  asked  his  aid  in 
interesting  the  oil  fraternity  to  help  him  in  drill, 
ing  a  well  at  Beaumont,  Tt^xas,  wh(;re  he  lelt 
sure  tliat  a  profitable  field  would  be  develcjped. 
The  rej)orts  of  the  United  States  (loological  Sur- 
vey indicated  at  that  time  the  pro})ability  of  find- 
ing oil  in  this  vicinity,  probably  due  to  the  ex- 
ternal oil  indications  which  had  long  b(jen  observed 
there  ;  but  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  survey 
to  promote  any  individual  locality,  therefore 
Captain  Lucas  sought  further,  and  without  much 


additional  aid  or  other  encouragement  than  bis 
own  convictions,  drilled  and  obtained  this  wonder- 
ful <*  gusher."     As  a  result  149   companies  have 
already  been  organized  since  the  discover^''  of  this 
well,  with  a  nominal  total  capacity   sufficient  to 
conduct  all  the  oil  refineries  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  prediction  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Oliphant,  of  the  United   States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  as  to  the  greiatness  of  tins  field 
will  be  bornt'  out.     (ireat   stores  of    petroleum 
have  been  addend  to  the  known  petroleum  resources 
of  the  United  States.     The  only  qu<*stion  is  as  to 
the  fitness  of  tlu*  oil  lor  one  purpose  or  another. 
Like  the  California  oil,  it  contains  asphaltum,  or, 
according  to  tlu*  loose  and  meaningless  expi'ession 
of  the  oil  men,  it  has  an  ''asphalt  base"  instead 
of,  as  it  is  expressed,  a  "parafiine  base."      This 
distinction  is  intended  to  express  the  following 
facts  : 

When  Pennsvlvania  or  Ohio  oil  is  distilled,  the 
last  distillate's,  on  cooling,  deposit  crystals  of  par- 
affine  wax,  and  th(^  residuum  h^ft  in  the  stills  has 
certain  characteristics  quite  peciUiar  to  these  oils. 
When,  how(Jver,  T(;xas  or  (California  oil  is  dis- 
till(;d,  the  heavier  distillates  obtained  by  the  or- 
dinary methods  adapted  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
oils  yield  no  ])araffine  wax,  and  the  residuum  is 
greater  in  amount  and  like  asphaltum  in  its  char- 
acter, and  consists  essentially  of  asphaltum.  Ex- 
actly what  the  differences  are  in  the  oils  them- 
selv(»s,  before  distillation,  which  cause  this  result 
has  not  been  adequaUdy  determined.  Very  little 
has  been  learntMi  in  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
Texas  oil.  We  know  that  in  addition  to  this 
"asphaltum  base"  the  oil  contains  considerably 
more  sulphur  than  the  sulphur- bearing  crude 
petroleum  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  odor  of  the 
oil  is  (?xtr(»mely  disagreea]>le.  The  statements  in 
regard  to  its  ustd'ulness  have  varied  within  the 
most  extraordinaiy  limits.  Some  experts  with  a 
natural  bent  toward  the  optimistic  have  staked 
tluar  n^putations  on  its  being  adaptable  to  all  the 
us(»s  of  the  })etroleum  industry,  that  enormous 
proportions  of  illuminating  oil  can  he  obtained 
from  it  with  tlu^  greatest  ease  ;  that  its  properties 
as  a  lubricant  are  unexcelled  ;  whereas,  on  the 
otlu^r  hand,  it  has  been  condemned  as  <'«o  bad 
that  it  can  furnish  practically  no  illuminants ; " 
"has  a  viscosity  too  low  for  lubricating  oil ; "  **iB 
vahu^less  as  a  fuel  oil  on  account  of  the  corrosion 
of  the  \vo\\  in  furnac(;s  from  the  sulphur  in  the 
oil,  and  therefore  unfit  for  fuel,"  which  would 
take  from  it  the  last  possibility  of  usefulness. 
Against  this,  on  the  practical  side,  is  evidence  of 
more  value  from  the  fact  that  the  oil  has  a  sale  at 
20  cents  a  barrel  in  large  quantities.  Theraiboads 
and  otluH'  interests  requiring  steam  are  ^tptmg 
their  furnaces  as  rapidly  as  can  be  donetotba 
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use  of  this  oil  in  the  place  of  coal,  and  in  this 
res|X3Ct,  as  in  California,  it  comes  as  a  boon  to  the 
fuel  consiimei's.  Its  use  as  a  fuel  oil  has  been 
established,  whether  it  corrodes  boilers  or  not. 
The  question  comes  as  to  the  future.  In  regard 
to  the  prospect  of  using  the  oil  for  other  purposes, 
we  must  remember,  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  problem  of  taking  sul- 
phur from  Ohio  oils  was  unsolved,  and  yet  fully 
as  <^ood  illuminants  are  now  obtained  from  the 
sulphur-bearing  oils  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  as  from 
any  other  source. 

The  writer  lias  had  time  for  only  brief  exami- 
nation of  Beaumont  oil,  but  from  this  it  is  al- 
ready evident  that  the  problem  of  taking  out  the 
sulphur  is  not  at  all  difficult.  In  fact,  it  may 
conservatively  be  stated  that  the  sulphur  in  this 
oil  is  likely  to  become  a  profitable  source  of  sul- 
phur for  the  trade.  The  problem  of  converting 
the  crude  petroleum  into  the  usual  refined  prod- 
ucts for  which  tliere  is  a  large  market — that  is 
to  say,  gasoline,  naplitha,  relined  burning  oils, 
and  lubi'icants — is  a  far  more  serious  one  ;  for  its 
solution  we  need  more  work  from  petroleum  ex- 
perts. We  need  to  separate  this  oil,  without  the 
us(i  of  heat,  into  the  several  oils  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  examining  each  one  of  these  oils 
})y  distillation  under  certain  novel  conditions,  de- 
termine the  most  economic  means  by  which  the 
desircid  products  can  be  obtained. 

There  is  more  or  less  satisfaction  to  the  public 
in  having  a  prediction  as  to  what  the  result  in 
this  direction  will  be.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  valuable,  I  wish  to  express  the  belief  that  this 
refining  of  Texas  oil  will  depend  simply  upon 
wliethiir  the  supplies  prove  to  be  sufficiently  vast 
to  make  this  really  worth  while,  and  tliat  in  my 
judgment  the  supplies  will  l)e  sufficiently  large. 

While  the  Texas  oil -fever  is  still  at  its  specu- 
lative lu'ight,  the  same  excitement  has  broken 
out  in  a  new  spot,  western  Wyoming,  on  the 
Oregun  Short  Line  Railroad.  The  construction 
work  of  the  railroad  company  developed  a  flow- 
ing well  which,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
♦'uormous  exaggeration  which  inevitably  follows 
in  this  industry,  yields  perhaps  five  barrels  per 
<lay.  The  result  has  been  the  incorporation  of 
many  companies  to  take  up  tracts  of  heretofore 
v(My  low-priced  land.  The  lack  of  confidence  of 
the  present  speculators  is  well  shown  by  their  in- 
activity  as  to  actual  drilling.  Nevertheless,  we 
(tan  recognize  that  geological  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable for  a  considerable  supply  of  petroleum  in 
this  neighborhood  of  the  ordinary  easily  refined 
quality — a  fact  which  is  only  of  considerable  in- 
terest  to  the  public  in  case  the  developments  pro- 
duce the  typical  sensation-producing  ** gushers,**" 
in  which  case  the  excitement  will  be  of  value  by 


peopling  a  region  which  would  otherwise  remain 
undeveloped  for  many  years.  We  already  know 
of  good  oil -fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cas- 
per, Wyoming,  and  in  many  other  portions  of 
the  State,  but  they  have  lacked  sensationalism 
and  have  been  subject  to  the  conservative  devel- 
opment of  careful  men. 

THE    EFFECTS    ON    OIL    REFINING. 

Another  question  which  must  interest  the  gen- 
eral  public  is  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  this 
year's  activity  in  oil  prospecting  upon  the  for- 
tunes  of  the  oil- refining  industry.  In  consider, 
ing  this,  we  must  remember  the  enormous  amount 
of  enterprise  which  has  been  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  present  condition  of  refining  in  the 
United  States.  The  problem  of  producing  a  bar- 
rel  of  oil,  under  our  known  conditions  in  Penn- 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia,  with  profit  at  from 
50  cents  to  75  cents  per  barrel,  and  with  great 
profit  when  the  price  exceeds  this  amount ;  of 
storing  this  oil,  no  matter  how  irregular  the  daily 
supply  from  the  wells  ;  of  transporting  it  over  all 
kinds  of  country  to  the  seaboard  ;  refining  it,  and 
delivering  it  to  the  retail  grocery,  to  be  sold 
there  at  retail  at  less  than  20  cents  a  gallon,  and 
for  less  than  10,  when  sold  by  the  barrel:  this 
is,  indeed,  a  problem  which  probably  would  not 
have  been  solved  before  all  our  oil  had  been 
wasted,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accidental  combi- 
nation  of  unusual  business  talent  in  the  early 
days  of  our  oil  sensations.  The  various  steps 
which  have  resulteid  in  the  present  control  of  the 
oil-  refining  interests  of  the  world  are  fairly  famil- 
iar  to  the  public.  In  considering  how  these  re. 
fining  interests  may  be  affected,  if  a  considerable 
addition  is  made  to  the  supply  of  crude  petro- 
leum in  Texas,  we  must  remember  that  the  actual 
sudden  additions  of  crude  petroleum,  which  have 
been  furnished  by  the  discoveries  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, have  been  far  greater  in  magnitude  than 
all  of  these  speculative  finds  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Tlie  result  has  Ijeen  without  ef- 
feet  upon  the  oil  industry.  The  price  of  crude 
jKitroleum  has  fluctuated  simply  in  accordance 
with  the  accumulation  or  exhaustion  of  stocks. 
Until  the  new  acquisitions  of  crude  petroleum 
present  a  formidable  aspect  in  regard  to  stocks  of 
oil,  for  which  the  refining  problem  has  been 
solved,  the  price  of  other  crude  petroleums  and 
of  the  refined  product  will  not  vary,  nor  will 
their  prospects  materially  affect  any  other  phase 
of  the  refining  industry.  The  moi'e  important 
effect  of  these  new  discoveries  will  undoubtedly 
be  to  divert  the  attention  of  those  who  control 
the  refining  interests  of  the  world  from  the  Old 
World  and  its  alluring  fields  in  Roumania,  Oali- 
oia,  and  elsewhere,  again  to  our  own  country. 
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THE  purpose  of  tliis  article  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  enlightened  state  of  the  English  law 
as  it  affects  the  printing  of  public  utterances,  and 
to  compare  the  security  of  tlie  British  publisher 
with  the  precarious  legal  status  of  Iiis  American 
brother,  both  as  regards  his  property  rights  in 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  the  protection  af- 
forded him  against  legal  persecution. 

About  thirty- five  years  ago,  the  local  great 
man  of  the  town  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  was  C.^harles 
M.  Croswell,  afterward  governor.  One  day  he 
made  a  speech  that  was  worth  printing.  Tom 
S.  Applegate  and  George  W.  Larwill,  two  young 
men  just  out  from  New  York,  were  woi'king  hard 
to  build  up  the  Adrian  Times,  an  afternoon  daily. 
Croswell's  speech  was  delivered  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  and  Larwill,  who  was  a  stenographer, 
made  a  verbatim  report  of  it.  Early  Monday 
morning  Applegate  proudly  took  to  Croswell  the 
revised  proofs. 

The  Times  went  to  press  at  4  o'clock  that 
afternoon.  Gloating  over  the  first  printed  sheet, 
Applegate  and  Larwill  sent  the  office-boy  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  KxposHor,  their  rival,  which  never 
printed  any  news  until  it  was  mature.  But  in- 
stead of  their  expected  triumph  over  a  speechless 
Expositor^  they  were  horrified  to  behold  on  its 
front  page  their  own  report  m  full.  It  appeared 
on  inquiry  that  Croswell  had  sent  the  Times 
proofs  to  the  Kxpositor. 

If  this  had  occurred  in  England,  there  might 
have  been  a  lawsuit  about  it ;  but  it  has  been 
observed  that  American  editors  do  not  often 
rush  to  the  courts  for  redress,  fearing  that  their 
last  state  may  be  worse  than  their  first. 

The  English  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  last  resort,  rendered  a  decision  recently 
that  would  delight  the  late  Mr.  Applegate,  if 
he  could  know  about  it. 

The  London  Times  reported  a  number  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  speeches.  A  gentleman  named  Lane 
obtained  the  Times  reports,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  reprinted  them.  Mr.  Walter, 
owner  of  the  Timesy  put  in  an  injunction  upon 
Mr.  Lane,  who  by  his  solicitors  urged  that,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  was  the  maker  of  the  speeches, 
the  Times  had  no  copyright  in  its  reports  of 
theui  ;  that  the  reporter  was  a  mere  reproducer, 
and  not  a  producer  ;  that  a  typewriter  copyist 
might  as  well  claim  copyright  in  an  employer's 
dictation. 


But  the  judges  made  short  work  of  Mr.  Lane. 
whose  hopes  were  wrecked  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  spoken  two  sentences.  In  tlie  simple 
speech  which  inak«\s  English  decisions  plain  even 
to  a  fool,  his  Tjordship  began  :  "  I  sliould  very 
much  r(»gret  if  I  wore  ('()nij)elled  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  state  of  the  law  permitted 
one  man  to  make  profit  out  of,  and  to  appropri- 
ate to  himself,  the  labor,  skill,  and  capital  of  an- 
other." 

Then   the   Lord   Chancellor  pointed    out    that 
there    can    be   no   copyright    of   spoken  words ; 
that  the  thing  in  question  was  not  the  oral   re- 
marks of  Lord   Rosebery,   but   the  written  rec 
ord  of  them. 

'  *  Whether  the  speech  was  delivered  so  as  to 
give  it  to  all  the  world,  and  to  prevent  the  origi- 
nal author  of  it  from  restraining  its  publica- 
tion," said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ^  Ms  a  question 
with  which  we  here  have  no  concern.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  not  complaining  of  the  publication, 
nor  claiming  any  proprietary  right  in  the  speeches 
as  delivered.  'J'he  question  here  is  solely  whether 
this  'lx)ok,'  to  use  the  language  of  the  statute, 
printed  and  published  and  existing  as  a  book  for 
the  first  time,"  [meaning  the  Times  report]  »*can 
be  copied  by  some  one  else  than  the  producers  of 
it,  by  those  who  have  simply  copied  that  which 
others  have  lab6red  to  create." 

**  It  is  said,"  concludes  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
''that  there  might  be  as  many  copyrights  as  re- 
porters. I  do  not  see  the  difficulty.  Each  re- 
porter is  entitled  to  report,  and  each  undoubtedly 
would  have  a  copyright  in  his  own  published 
report.  But  where  is  the  difficulty  ?  Suppose  a 
favorite  view.  A  dozen  artists  take,  each  inde- 
pendently, their  own  representations  of  it.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  each  sliould  not  have  his 
own  copyright — or  even  a  photograph,  where 
each  photograph  is  taken  from  the  same  point  ? 
There  is,  of  course,  no  copyright  in  the  view  it- 
self ;  but  in  the  supposed  picture  or  photograph 
there  is." 

Lord  Davey,  in  concurring,  touched  on  an- 
other phase  of  the  question,  when  he  said : 
*  *  The  reporter,  and  he  alone,  was  the  author  of 
his  own  report.  The  materials  for  his  composi- 
tion were  his  notes,  which  were  his  own  prop- 
erty, aided  to  some  extent  by  his  memory  and 
trained  judgment."  Lord  James,  of  Hereford| 
in  the  same  line,  remarked  :    <<  One  reportier  mij 
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possess  knowledge,  apart  from  stenography,  wliich 
may  confer  upon  him  the  power  of  producing  a 
report  not  within  tlie  capability  of  another  of  the 
same  calling."  And  Lord  Brampton  summed  it 
all  up  when  he  said  :  "A  speech  and  the  report 
of  it  are  two  different  things." 

Even  Lord  Robertson,  the  only  dissenting 
judge,  admitted  that  *'some  extempore  speak- 
ers do  not  speak  in  sentences,  but  in  fragments 
of  sentences,  and  yet  next  morning  there  ap- 
pears, constructed  out  of  those  disjecta  membra,  a 
coherent  and  grammatical  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  can  conceive  cases  where,  in  truth,  the  in- 
tellectual and  literary  contribution  of  the  reporter 
may  be  as  substantial  as  that  of  the  speaker." 

The  above  allusions  show  that  these  great 
English  lawyers  were  on  the  verge  of  some- 
thing which  1  have  never  seen  put  in  precise 
wxjrus  ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  form  of  ex- 
j)ression  for  the  ear,  and  there  is  a  form  of  words 
for  the  eye  ;  and  that,  in  the  statement  of  exactly 
the  same  fact  or  idea,  these  two  forms  may  or 
may  not  coincide. 

In  the  above  decision  one  of  the  Lords  re- 
marked  that  a  translation  was  always  copyright- 
able. It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  of  this  article 
— a  belief  based  on  many  thousands  of  speeches 
reported  ami  printed — that  good  reporting  is 
almost  always  a  species  of  translation,  and  that 
not  one  speech  in  a  hundred  should  be  literally 
copied.  1  never  saw  two  so-called  verbatim 
reports  of  the  same  speech,  even  when  made 
by  the  most  finished  artists,  which  were  identi- 
cal. They  might  be  made  so,  but  the  litgral 
reproduction  would  be  alike  distressing  toshe 
speaker  and  the  reader  of  the  report. 

This  decision  shows  how  quickly  new  ques- 
tions are,  without  any  statutory  enactment,  crys- 
tallized into  law  by  the  English  courts.  Com- 
ing now  to  another  branch  of  the  matter,  the 
English  law  of  libel  is  vastly  more  enlightened 
than  the  mass  of  contradictory  and  archaic  stat- 
utes and  rulings  that  make  up  the  crazy-quilt 
of  American  law  on  this  matter.  In  England. 
the  progress  of  newspaper  freedom  has  been  a 
steady  and  beautiful  growth.  As  Lord  Cock- 
hurn  remarked,  more  than  thirty  years  ago  : 

AV'hatever  disadvantages  attach  to  a  system  of  un- 
writt^^n  law,  and  of  these  we  are  fully  sensible,  it  has 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  its  elasticity  enables  those 
who  miminister  it  to  adapt  it  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  so(;iety  and  to  the  requirements  and  habits  of  the 
age  ill  which  we  live,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inconsistencies 
and  injustice  which  arise  when  the  law  is  no  longer  in 
Iiannoiiy  with  the  wants  and  usages  and  interests  of 
t  he  generation  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied.  Our 
law  of  libel  has,  in  many  respects,  only  gradually 
devel0i)ed  itself  into  anything  like  a  satisfactory  and 
settled  form.   The  full  lilierty  of  public  writers  to  com- 


ment on  the  conduct  and  motives  of  public  men  has 
only  in  very  recent  times  been  recognized.  Comments 
on  governments,  on  ministers  and  officers  of  state,  on 
meitibers  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  on  judges  and 
other  [)ublic  functionaries,  are  now  made  every  day, 
which,  half  a  century  ago,  would  have  been  the  subject 
of  actions  or  ex^fficio  informations,  and  would  have 
brought  down  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  publishers 
and  authors.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  public  are 
gainers  by  the  change,  and  that,  though  injustice  may 
be  often  done,  and  though  public  men  may  oft«n  have 
to  smart  under  the  keen  sense  of  wrong  inflicted  by 
hostile  criticism,  the  nation  profits  by  public  opinion 
being  thus  freely  brought  to  bear  on  the  discharge  of 
public  duties. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  United  States  no  one  has 
successfully  assailed  the  right  to  make  fair  reports 
of  what  is  said  in  Congress  or  in  State  Legisla- 
tures ;  but  the  great  Judge  Cooley  doubted 
whether  the  publication  is  always  privileged,  re- 
marking that  *  ♦  the  English  decisions  do  not 
place  such  publications  on  any  higher  ground  of 
right  than  any  other  communication  through'  the 
public  press."  And  he  let  this  statement  stand 
in  his  later  revision  of  his  work.  Yet  in  the 
English  case  of  Wason  vs.  Walter,  decided  in 
1868,  the  right  to  publish  reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  even  though  the  report  con- 
tained defamatory  matter,  was  guaranteed,  and 
the  law  settled,  on  the  superb  ground  that  the 
advantage  to  the  public  outweighed  occasional 
hardship  to  the  individual.  In  England,  fair 
reports  of  judicial  proceedings  are  privileged, 
*  *  not  because  the  controversies  of  one  citizen 
with  another  are  of  public  concern,  but  be- 
cause it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  those 
who  administer  justice  shall  always  act  under 
the  sense  of  public  responsibility."  **And  for 
this  purpose  no  distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween a  magistrate  with  dust  on  his  shoes  and 
the  House  of  Lords  sitting  as  a  court  of  justice." 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  proceeding  is 
in  chambers,  ex  parte  and  one-sided,  or  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  court  ot  Queen's  Bench,  with  a 
host  of  counsel  on  both  sides.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  hearing  is  preliminary,  before  a  coro- 
ner or  committing  magistrate,  or  final,  in  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  that 
the  case  is  unfinished.  It  is  the  good  to  the 
public,  not  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal,  that 
gives  the  privilege.  This  was  not  all  finally 
cleared  up  in  England  until  1878,  when,  in  the 
case  of  Usill  vs.  Hales,  Lord  Coleridge  swept 
every  ancient  cobweb  from  Westminster  Hall, 
remarking  :  *  <  I  do  not  doubt,  for  my  own  part, 
that  if  this  argument  had  been  addressed  to  a 
court  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  it  might 
have  met  with  a  different  result  from  what  it  is 
to  meet  with  to-day.**     And,  after  referring  to 
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tlie  old  and  illiberal  decisions,  he  added  :  **  But 
we  are  not  now  living,  so  to  say,  within  tiie 
shadow  (jf  those  cases." 

Here  is  the  great  line  of  demarcation,  so  far 
as  the  reporting  of  judicial  matters  is  concerned, 
between  England  and  America.  True,  in  New 
York  and  some  other  States,  the  code  has  brought 
the  law  down  to  date  ;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Mfchigan,  Missouri,  and  many  other  great  Ameri- 
can commonwealths,  newspapers  which  report 
ex-purte  or  preliminary  hearings  do  so  at  their 
peril,  in  fear  and  trembling.  Judge  (.'ooley,  in 
the  latest  edition  of  his  **  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions," published  in  1890,  expressly  holds  that 
ex-parte  and  preliminary  proceedings  are  not 
privileged  subjects  of  newspaper  report  ;  that  if 
published,  the  truth  of  the  charges  is  to  be  the 
justification.  Ignoring  the  modern  English  de- 
cisions, he  harks  back  approvingly  to  Lord  El- 
lenborough  and  Lord  Eldon. 

In  England,  an  accurate  copy  of  any  court 
record  is  privileged.  In  many  American  courts, 
the  contrary  has  been  decided.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  speech  of  a  lawyer  in  a  public  court-room  is 
not  a  privileged  subject  for  newspaper  reporting  ; 
and  in  that  State,  as  in  some  others,  the  jury  are 
allowed  to  say  whether  the  reporting  of  a  case  is 
a  proper  subject  of  public  information.  If  a 
Pennsylvania  publisher  is  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently unpopular,  his  twelve  fellow-citizens  have 
no  check  upon  them  when  they  find  that  he 
should  not  have  reported  a  particular  case.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  English  rule,  which  shields 
the  publisher  in  every  case  where  he  makes  a 
fair  and  honest  report,  on  the  enlightened  prin- 
ciple that  'Mt  is  of  paramount  public  and  national 
importance  that  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
and  of  tlie  courts  be  communicated  to  the  public  ; 
seeing  that,  on  what  is  there  said  and  done,  the 
welfare  of  the  community  depends." 

But  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  point  of  great- 
est difference  between  British  and  American  libel 
law.  Even  the  most  advanced  American  courts 
refuse  privilege  to  reports  of  public  meetings. 
In  the  United  States,  if  a  paper  publishes  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  a  city  council,  of  a 
stockholders'  meeting,  of  a  charitable  society,  of 
a  political  meeting,  of  a  mass  convention  or  in- 
dignation meeting,  and  the  report  repeats  any 
ilefamatory  expressions,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fair 
and  honest  report  of  a  public  meeting  avails  not 
as  a  defense,  though  it  may  mitigate  the  dam- 
ages. By  publishing  the  statements  of  the  speak- 
ers, the  newspaper  makes  them  its  own  ;  and  it 
milst  stand  or  fall  as  if  it  had  originated  the 
charge. 

How  is  it  in  England  ?  By  express  enact- 
ment of  l^iihaiiHMit,    tiie   leport  of    any  public 


meeting — that  is,  *<any  meeting  bona  fide  and 
lawfully  held  for  a  lawful  purpose,  for  the  fur- 
therance or  discussion  of  any  matter  of  public 
concern,  whether  the  admission  thereto  l^e  gen- 
eral or  restricted — is  privileged,  unless  it  be 
j)rovtd  that  such  report  or  publication  was  made 
maliciously." 

This  benign  and  righteous  statute  is  in  line 
with  good  sense  and  reason.  Tlie  same  public 
advantage  that  encourages  information  about  the 
legislature  and  th(^  courts  applicjs  to  other  lawful 
though  non-oflicial  public  proceedings.  Because, 
in  a  republic,  tlie  courts  and  the  legislature  are, 
after  all,  only  legalized  vigilance  committees  and 
town  meetings  ;  and  about  all  these  things  we 
have  the  right  to  know. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  the  libel  laws  ought 
to  be  uniform,  as  they  are  in  every  other  part 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  But  we  have 
fifty  legislatures,  filled  with  surgeons  of  many 
schools,  eager  to  perform  capital  operations  upon 
the  body  of  the  law.  We  have  nearly  as  many 
judicial  systems,  the  courts  of  no  State  being 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  any  other.  In  the 
effort  to  amend  or  to  strain  the  law  to  meet  in- 
dividual cases  of  hardship,  the  fabric  has  been 
pulled  quite  awry,  so  far  as  the  law  of  libel  is 
concerned.  Great  newspapers  are  interstate  af- 
fairs. Surely,  a  publication  that  is  legal  in  New 
York  should  not  be  illegal  when  the  train  car- 
rying the  paper  reaches  Philadelphia.  Probably 
the  newspapers  are  as  much  to  blame  as  any- 
body, because  judges  are  but  men  ;  and  they 
resent  the  meddling  of  those  who  often  do  not 
k»ow  the  law,  and  never  know  the  merits  of 
particular  cases.  A  great  newspaper  once  criti- 
cised a  judge  severely  for  granting  a  cert-ain  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  Yet  the  granting  of  the  writ, 
on  a  proper  affidavit,  was  mandatory,  and  the 
judge  would  have  been  liable  to  a  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  if  he  had  not  granted  it — the  only 
instance,  under  the  law  of  the  State,  in  which 
a  penalty  was  imposed  for  judicial  non-action. 

Possibly  the  enviable  legal  status  of  English 
publishers  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
seldom  overstep  the  bounds  of  fair  and  honest 
report  and  comment.  There  is  instruction  in  the 
remark  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that  it  was  a  standing 
wonder  to  Continental  journaig  that  the  most 
free  press  in  Europe  was  the  most  prudish. 

But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
right  to  report  what  is  said  in  police  courts,  be- 
fore coroners,  in  exparie  proceedings,  and  in 
other  judicial  doings  ;  the  right  to  copy  official 
documents,  and  the  right  to  report  all.  lawful 
public  meetings,  ought  to  be  as  well  establiahad 
here,  in  the  land  of  the  fi'ee,  as  it  is  in  (he  mild 
monarchy  across  the  sea. 
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THE  ERA  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

WALL  STREET'S  experiences  of  the  past 
month  have  recalled  attention  to  the 
somber  predictions  freely  made  from  time  to 
time  ever  since  the  present  tide  of  industrial 
prosperity  set  in  by  those  conservative  observers 
who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  eflBcacy  of  consoli- 
dation in  finance,  and  to  whom  the  competitive 
system  seems  the  only  true  way  of  financial  sal- 
vation. Such  a  prophet  is  Mr.  Russell  Sage, 
whose  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
May  is  a  bold  challenge  to  the  trusts  and  to  the 
great  railroad  kings  of  this  country  to  show 
cause  for  their  continued  presence  among  us. 

Mr.  Sage  feels  that  there  is  something  < '  very 
much  like  sleight  of  hand  '*  in  the  way  in  which 
industrial  plants  are  doubling  up  in  value. 
''Here  we  have  a  factory — a  good,  conserva- 
tive, productive  investment — which  may  be 
turning  out  anything  from  toys  to  locomotives. 
It  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  consolidators,  and 
whereas  it  was  worth  $50,000  yesterday,  to-day 
it  is  worth  $150,000 — at  least  on  paper.  Stocks 
are  issued  ;  bonds  are  put  out ;  and  loans  are 
solicited,  with  these  stocks  as  security.  The 
man  who  owned  the  factory  could  probably  not 
have  borrowed  over  $10,000  on  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  the  $50,000  plant  is  changed  into  a 
stock  issue  of  $150,000,  bankers  and  financiers 
are  asked  to  advance  $60,000  or  $70,000  on 
what  is  practically  the  same  property,  and  many 
of  them,  from  all  accounts,  make  the  advance.'* 
Under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Sage  regards  a 
'  *  squeeze  "  as  inevitable.  A  reaction  must  come 
sooner  or  later.  The  values  on  which  these 
loans  are  solicited  are,  in  Mr.  Sage's  opinion, 
purely  fictitious.  While  this  prediction  is  based 
on  Mr.  Sage's  recent  observation  of  dealings  in 
so-called  <<  industrial "  securities,  he  regards  the 
great  railroad  combinations  as  only  less  danger- 
ous than  the  industrial  combinations,  but  the 
railroads,  he  thinks,  have  a  sounder  basis. 
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The  views  set  forth  by  Mr.  Sage  are  discussed 
by  five  other  financiers  in  a  series  of  articles  fol- 
lowing his  in  the  same  number  of  the  North 
Amrric(U).  Needless  to  say,  the  conclusions  of 
these  men  arci  widely  different  from  those  of  Mr. 
Sage.  Trosident  James  J.  Hill,  for  example, 
while  admitting  that  there  is  in  the  community  a 
general  feeling  of  hostility  toward  railroad  and 
industrial  consolidations,  thinks  that  this  hostile 
feeling  has  little  or  no  basis  in  reason.     The  sys- 


tem of  consolidation  in  force  to-day  he  regards 
as  neither  illegal  nor  harmful  to  the  community. 
Adverting  to  Mr.  Sage's  instance  of  the  factory 
worth  $50,000  yesterday  and  $150,000  to-day, 
Mr.  Hill  shows  that  a  property  is  not  necessarily 
worth  only  what  it  represents  in  the  way  of 
real  estate,  building,  and  plant.  *  <  It  is  worth 
rather  what  it  represents  in  earning  capacity ; 
and  if  under  a  combination  its  earning  capacity 
is  trebled,  because  of  the  economy  of  produc- 
tion, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  its  value 
has  been  trebled,  even  though  nothing  tangible 
has  been  added  to  its  material  assets.*'  That 
this  has  been  the  experience  of  many  a  manu- 
facturing plant  absorbed  by  combinations  is  an 
undisputed  fact.  Some  men,  Mr.  Hill  freely 
admits,  have  reason  for  their  opposition  to  the 
trusts  ;  < '  they  are  the  ones  who  have  been  caught 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones ; 
they  are  the  middlemen  and  the  small  competitor 
who  was  unable  to  meet  the  larger  concern  in 
the  market.  To  them  consolidation  has  been  a 
distinct  injury.  This  is  apparent  and,  under  our 
social  and  business  system,  inevitable.  The  aim 
in  business,  as  in  politics,  is  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number ;  and  the  greatest 
number,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  is  apparently 
benefited  bv  the  consolidations.'* 

WHAT   COIiBINATION    WILL    DO   FOR    THE   STEEL 

TRADE. 

In  his  discussion  of  <*  What  May  Be  Expected 
in  the  Steel  and  Iron  Industry,*'  President 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
and  Iron  Corporation,  outlines  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  will  result  from  the  development  of 
our  latent  resources,  under  concentration  of  in- 
dustries. <<  Where  each  step  in  the  process  of 
production  has  to  yield  a  distinct  profit  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men,  the  margin  was  not  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  the  exploitation  of  many  fields 
rich  with  raw  material.  A  concern  that  produces 
its  own  raw  materials,  and  works  them  up  through 
the  various  processes  until  it  delivers  the  manu- 
factured product  in  the  domestic  or  foreign  mar- 
ket, can  work  on  a  narrower  margin  all  around, 
and  yet  do  full  justice  to  its  stockholders  and  em- 
ployees. Naturally,  it  can  control  in  the  markets, 
and  develop  its  trade  where  a  concern  working 
under  less  scientific  processes  would  be  shut  oat. 
The  iron  business  was  kept  back  in  this  country 
for  many  years  because  there  was  no  connection 
between  the  various  industries  on  which  it  de- 
pended.    The  ore  deposits  were  owned  hf  ono 
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set  of  men.  The  coal  deposits  were  owned  hy 
another  set.  The  coke  was  made  in  a  hundred 
different  places,  scattered  throughout  several 
States,  under  separate  management.  The  mills 
and  furnaces,  in  turn,  were  owned  s(*parately  ; 
and  when  these  mills  and  furnaces,  having  bought 
their  iron  here  and  their  coke  there,  and  their 
other  products  elsewhere,  finally  produced  their 
iron  and  steel,  there  were  still  other  processes 
that  the  product  had  to  go  through  at  other  points 
before  it  could  be  finally  landed  in  the  market. 
Everything  was  disconnected  and  disjointed.  It 
was  not  until  the  whole  process  was  welded  into 
a  continuous  chain  under  one  management  tliat 
the  American  iron  industry  began  to  make  the 
giant  strides  which  have  now  carried  it  into  a 
position  where  it  now  dominates  the  whole  world. 
Now  we  mine  our  own  iron  and  our  own  coal ; 
we  make  our  own  coke.  We  carry  these  products 
on  our  own  vessels  and  on  our  own  railroads  to 
our  own  furnaces,  and  then  we  carry  the  raw  steel 
and  the  raw  iron  to  our  own  mills  and  other 
plants,  to  be  worked  up  under  our  own  supervision 
into  final  shape  for  direct  use  in  construction. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  Every  step  of  the 
process  is  carefully  worked  out  in  advance.  All 
waste  is  cut  off.  Every  hand  that  is  laid  on  the 
production  pushes  it  along." 

^industrials''  and  railroad  stocks 

compared. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  answer  to  Mr. 
Sage's  arguments  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Flint,  the  well-known  financier  and  writer  on  the 
trust  problem.  Mr.  Flint  undertakes  to  make  a 
test  of  what  is  really  behind  the  industrial  stocks 
that  are  being  dealt  in  on  the  stock  exchange 
and  on  the  curb,  going  into  the  figures  of  47 
among  the  most  prominent  companies.  From 
the  results  of  this  investigation  Mr.  Flint  con- 
cludes that  the  so-called  "industrials,"  almost 
without  exception,  are  worth  a  great  deal  more, 
judged  by  their  earning  capacity,  than  they  are 
selling  lor  in  the  open  market.  "  Some  of  these 
industrials  are  earning  over  25  per  cent,  a  year 
on  their  market  values,  and  the  average  for  the 
entire  47  is  13.6  per  cent."  Mr.  Flint  remarks, 
by  the  way,  that  Manhattan  Elevated,  in  which 
\Ir.  Sage  is  supposed  to  be  interested,  earns  4 
per  cent.  Mr.  Flint's  argument  is  that  this  satis- 
factory financial  condition  of  many  industrial  se- 
curities is  due  to  the  very  process  of  amalgama- 
tion and  consolidation  which  meets  with  Mr. 
Sage's  condemnation.  The  railroa<ls,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  gone  so  far  in  consolidation 
as  have  the  industrial  stocks  ;  and  Mr.  Flint  finds 
ground  for  the  statement  that  railroad  properties, 
as  they  stand  to-day,  aro  not  as  good  b,x\  invest- 


ment as  are  the  industrials.  '*  As  they  stand  to- 
day, they  rank  as  earners  about  half  as  high  as 
the  industrials.  Taking  37  railways,  including 
the  best  properties  in  the  market,  they  show  an 
average  rate  of  earnings  on  their  market  value  of 
4.85  per  cent.,  and  on  their  par  of  total  capitali- 
zation of  4.85  per  cent.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
would  show  a  very  substantial  situation  as  far  as 
the  railroads  are  concerned,  placing  them  as  a 
whole  almost  on  a  level  with  government  bonds. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  average  is  more  a 
matter  of  accident  than  of  anything  else,  as  the 
earnings  fluctuate  from  2  per  cent,  on  tlie  market 
value  up  to  8  per  cent.,  and  from  one-half  of  1 
per  cent,  on  the  par  value  up  to  If)  per  cent." 

THK    yi'KSTION    OF    PRICKS. 

''The  Influence  of  Trusts  on  Prices"  is  elab- 
orately discussed  by  President  F.  B.  Thurber, 
of  the  United  Slates  Export  Association.  Taking 
up  in  succession  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  tlie  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  Mr.  Thurber  shows  that  the 
prices  of  commodities  produced  by  these  several 
trusts,  so  far  from  being  raised  as  a  result  of 
consolidation  of  interests  have,  on  the  contrary, 
been  frequently  lowered  through  improvements 
in  manufacture,  in  transportation,  or  in  buying 
raw  material  more  cheaply.  Mr.  Thurber  shows 
also  that  railway  rates  liave  steadily  declined  as 
a  result  of  economies  of  operation  and  improve- 
ment in  service,  from  combinations  and  consoli- 
dations, until  in  the  United  States  to-day  they 
are  less  than  one-half  those  of  other  principal 
countries,  although  passenger  rates,  it  is  admitted, 
have  not  declined  as  rapidly  as  freight  rates.  Mr. 
Thurber  concludes  that  if  any  '*  trust"  legislation 
IS  necessary,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  publicity  and 
reports,  for  the  protection  of  investors,  and  not 
in  the  direction  of  price -regulation. 

Mr.  James  Logan,  of  the  United  States  Enve- 
lope Company,  discusses  '*  Unintelligent  Com- 
petition— a  Large  Factor  in  Making  Industrial 
Consolidation  a  Necessity."  Illustrating  the 
loose  methods  that  formerly  prevailed  under  the 
competitive  system,  Mr.  Logan  cites  the  experi- 
ences of  several  companies  which  before  consoli- 
dation had  never  known  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing their  goods  ;  there  had  never  been  an 
intelligent  attempt  to  learn  the  cost.  «*  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  appear  to  have  acted  was 
this:  If  one  manufacturer  quoted ^r  an  article 
a  dollar,  they  knew  they  could  mane  it  for  less 
than  he  could,  and  so  quoted  ninety  cents.  There 
was  an  absolute  lack  of  system  in  evetythingy 
save  in  one  particular — their  systein  of  priee- 
cutting  without  regard  to  cost  was  perfect"  • 
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HOW  TO  RESTRAIN  TRUSTS. 

IN  tlie  Atlantic  M<mthly  for  June,  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Hill  lock  examines  into  most  of  the  theo- 
ries ailvanced  by  the*  advocates  of  **  trusts"  and 
rejects  tliein.  He  does  not  think  that  trusts  will 
adjust  production  to  consumption  in  a  rational 
and  scientific  manner,  as  is  claimed.  He  thinks 
I  he  condition  of  overproduction  and  consequent 
Imsiness  depression  is  due  not  to  competition  but 
to  the  fact  that  in  times  of  rising  prices  and  in- 
creasing demand  our  tariff  serves  to  throw  upon 
domestic  producers  nearly  the  whole  task  of  sup- 
plying the  extending  market.  New  investments 
are  stimulated  to  such  degree,  then,  that  when 
normal  conditions  of  demand  return  it  is  found 
that  there  has  been  an  excessive  investment  of 
new  capital. 

Mr.  liullock  denies,  too,  that  a  monopoly  can 
supply  the  market  more  cheaply  than  a  number 
of  indei>endent  concerns.  He  admits  that  a  trust 
might  manufacture  more  cheaply  tlian  the  small 
enterprises  ;  but  that  a  single  consolidated  com- 
pany can  produce  cheaper  than  the  large  constit- 
uent properties  combined  in  it,  he  does  not  ad- 
mit. In  reply  to  the  theory  that  the  tinists  will 
prove  a  remedy  for  the  depressions  i*ecurring  in 
modern  industry,  he  calls  to  mind  that  a  trust 
can  decrease  production  only  by  methods  that 
less(»n  industrial  activity  and  react  upon  other 
trades,  while  it  is  not  certain  tliat  outside  capital 
will  cease  permanently  from  interfering  with  the 
fields  now  controlled  by  the  combinations.  Mr. 
Bullock  thinks  that  no  delav  should  be  allowed 
in  dealing  with  the  trust  situation.  *<  When  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  can  earn  annual  divi- 
dends that  exceed  30  per  cent,  it  is  evident 
that  a  few  years  of  further  debate  are  almost  as 
much  as  the  monopolist  could  desire.  It  seems 
dangerous,  therefore,  to  adopt  an  opportunist  or 
a  temporizing  attitude."  Following  are  some  of 
the  chief  remedies  Mr.  Bullock  thinks  should  be 
undertakcm  immediately  in  restricting  the  dan- 
<::(Ms  of  industrial  combinations.  He  would  agi- 
tata; the  (piestion  of  the  control  of  the  national 
highways — the  manipulation  of  railroad  rates  in 
lavor  of  trusts.  He  would  not. hesitate  to  throw 
open  to  general  use,  in  return  for  reasonable 
c'nupensation,  every  patent  that  is  employed  for 
monopolistic  ends. 

NEED    OF    NATIONAL    LEGISLATION. 

TIk*  corporation  laws,  too,  should  be  changed. 
!!(»  thinks  that  without  the  grant  of  a  limited  lia- 
bility and  unlimited  control,  by  the  directors,  of 
the  property  of  all  tlie  stockholders,  the  consoli- 
dations of  recent  years  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility. "Without  the  privilege  of  issuing 
watered  stock,  promoters   and    financiers  might 


have  found  no  profit  in  the  work  of  consolidation, 
and  the  trust  movement  would  not  have  assumed 
its  present  gigantic  proportions.  It  is  not  to  l)e 
expected  that  the  States  that  now  find  it  profitable 
to  encourage  the  incorporation  of  these  companies 
will  change  their  policy  in  any  future  that  we  have 
a  right  to  contemplate  ;  nor  can  we  hope  that 
rational  and  uniform  corporation  laws  can  be  se- 
cured soon  in  all  of  our  various  commonwealths. 
A  national  law,  applicable  to  all  companies  doing 
business  outside  the  State  in  which  they  are  char- 
tered, is  almost  certainly  our  only  hope  of  secur- 
ing an  effectual  control  of  corporate  enterprise. 
Such  a  measure,  to  Ije  sure,  would  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  political  centralization  ;  but  the 
only  alternative  is  irresponsible  industrial  cen- 
tralization, and  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  policy  is  preferable.  For  a  dozen  years  or 
more  we  have  been  sowing  the  wind,  and  we  have 
now  reaped  what  might  have  been  expected.  We 
have  thrown  many  of  our  manufacturing  interests 
into  a  mad  vortex  of  speculation,  and  have  danced 
attendance  upon  a  game  in  which  entire  indus- 
tries have  been  the  counters,  and  the  rights  of 
consumers  or  small  investors  the  last  considera- 
tion. Why  should  we  longer  delay  concerted 
efforts  to  secure  a  national  corporation  law  ? 

' '  The  simple  fact  is  that  existing  laws  relating 
to  tariff  duties,  railroads,  patents,  and  business 
corporations  have  offered  every  conceivable  in- 
ducement to  consolidation,  and  have  complicated 
the  existing  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
are  often  unable  to  distinguish  the  results  of 
permanent  ecotiomic  principles  or  forces  from 
the  effects  of  our  own  unwise  legislation.  Until 
we  remove  the  abuses  caused  by  laws  of  our  own 
making,  we  shall  probably  secure  no  general 
agreement  upon  the  economic  principles  involved ; 
but  our  doubts  upon  many  of  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  question  should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
delay  in  removing  the  evils  caused  by  forces  that 
are  in  our  own  control.  These  evils  present 
practical  issues  that  may  well  serve  as  a  basis  for 
immediate  action  ;  the  decision  of  the  compli- 
cated economic  principles  involved  in  the  trust 
problem  may  then  be  reserved  more  safely  for  a 
time  when  we  shall  have  greater  experience  and 
a  clearer  vision. " 

MR.  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN  AS  A  LABOR 

HARMONIZER. 

IN  the  June  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  E.  C.  Machen 
gives  a  striking  and,  to  many  people,  new 
view  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  liis  work.  Mr.- 
Machen  shows  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  an  excep- 
tional position  among  the  foremost  financiers  and 
indastrial  << magnates"  of  the  world.  He  la 
pertonally  in  a  mgnificantly  different  category 
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from  the  Rockefellers,  Mr.  (■arnegie,  the  Roths- 
childs, and  other  men  of  huge  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, for  Mr.  Morgan  is  not  only  essentially  an 
American,  he  is  of  democratic  instincts  and  is  a 
man  of  extrjiordinarv  accessibility,  when  the  im- 
portance  of  his  time  is  considered.  Mr.  Machen 
goes  on  to  show  that  these  facts,  taken  with  Mr. 
Morgan's  extraordinary. insight  into  liunian  mo- 
tives, his  magnetism  and  natural  comniand  of 
men,  fit  him  peculiarly  to  deal  with  organized 
labor  in  its  relations  with  capital. 

"I  think  Mr.  Morgan  will  yet  be  the  largest 
personal  factor,  tln^  chief  agent  of  harmony,  Ik?- 
tween  cai)ital  and  lal)or.  I  think  so  because  he 
is  the  statesman  in  })usiness  circles. 

''  1  liave  an  i<l(»a  that  Mr.  Morgan  wouhl  like, 
above  all  things,  to  lead  in  harmonizing  posses- 
sion and  struggle — (.'apital  an<l  Jjabor.  This  is 
why  1  write  of  him  as  a  Utopian.  For  it  is 
doubtful  as  yet  if  he  compreliends  that  Labor 
has  an  equal  right  to  equal  legal  i)rotection  with 
its  products.  This  is  now  ilenied.  The  power 
to  make  has  no  place  in  law,  if  it  comes  by  toil 
alone  and  through  trained  skill  and  muscle  only, 
and  yet  all  property  i)ivots  thereon.  The  center 
of  our  jurisprudence  is  that  it  aims  to  protect 
what  man  achieves.  But  it  has  never  voluntarily 
sought  to  protect  the  man  who  makes.  That 
lias  been  won  only  by  fierce  of  struggle  and  in 
the  face  of  fierce  contention.  'Things  are  in 
the  saddle,'  and  their  maker  i.s  too  oftcMi  but  the 
groom  that  tightens  the  girth.  Jjaw  must  yet 
recognize  that  thei'e  is  direct  property  to  be 
guarded  and  defended  in  human  labor,  and  in 
human  skill  also,  which  makes  it  most  useful. 
In  tlie  efforts  of  financial  force  to  insure  security 
there  must  come  also,  and  without  question,  the 
social  equity  and  civic  justice  which  insure  free- 
dom and  create  content  within  the  common- 
wealth. A  public  wrong  is  always  the  incitant 
of  fierce  conflicts.  Hence,  readjustment  of  la- 
bor conditions  will  become  also  the  essential  sub- 
iective  in  the  crystallization  of  financial  security. 

a'  »  w 

through  the  safety  of  investment,  the  removal 
of  wasteful  go-betweens,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  wolves  of  the  market,  the  prowlers  of  the 
street.  Labor  must  be  met  and  dealt  with  on 
lines  of  righteousness.  No  one  can  fairly  as- 
sume that  such  is  th(i  case  to-day.  And  men  of 
the  mold  of  Mr.  Morgan  must  swing  the  pendu- 
lous weight  upon  the  arc  of  fair  dealing.  They 
can  do  this  only  by  cooperation — tin*  next  and 
the  nobler  step  toward  which  financial  consolida- 
tion may  wisely  lead,  or  it  leads  only  to  a  wil- 
derness more  tangled  and  a  desert  more  arid  than 
the  one  that  mere  competition  has  molded  so  mal- 
adroitly. 

'  *  A  sturdy    man,  then,   is  this  bank    '  king ' 


who  is  willing  to  be  'citizen  '  Morgan.      His  face 
has  a  mind  l>ehind  it.     The  strong  jaw  has  some* 
thing  perhaps  of  the  iron  set  and  clinch  that  be- 
fits   the  tr(?asure-vault.      It*  is   a    resolute    face, 
marked  with  the  bulldog  quality,  but  it  lias  the 
sagacious  directness  of  the  kindly  mastiff  also. 
The  eyes  are  keen,  even  piercing  ;   the  cliin   is 
si]uare;  the  forehead  possesses  a  full  curveilnoss. 
There  is  autocracy  and  drive  enough  in  the  strong 
neck,  the  sway  of  the  broad  shoulders,   tlie  poise 
of  the  big-set  head,  which  is  yet  trustful  in  re|>ose. 
This  man  masteis.  but  does  not  mean  to  oj)press. 
He    compels  obedience,    because  he  can   do   the 
thinking  nccMlcd.     There   are  no   details   in    the 
myriad  o[)erati()ns  that  center  around    liiin    that 
he  does  not  understand  and  would  not,  if  needed, 
undertake.      If  he  has  limits,  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  doing  too  much  and   trusting  too  little." 


A  GERMAN  "  HALL  OF  FAME." 

THE  (lerman  Emperor's  embellishment  of  the 
famous  "  Av<*nue  of  X'ictorv  "  in  the  Thier- 
gart(»n  is  attracting  much  att(mtion.  The  Emper- 
or's plans,  as  described  ])y  Mr.  G.  A.  Wade  in 
the  May  W'lmlsor,  involve  the  planting  of  sixteen 
statues  of  Holumzolh^rn  mcmarchs  on  each  side  of 
the  avenue.  In  the  center  of  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  groups  will  be  "a  large  white  marble  statue 
of  the  king  or  elector  it  represents,  while  on  each 
side  will  be  the  smaller  statues  of  tlie  two  most 
important  pei-sonages  of  that  monarch's  reign,'* 
statesmen,  jKK^ts,  w-arriors,  or  what  not.  *»Each 
group  of  statuc^s  is  to  stand  on  a  marble  dais 
with  three  wide  steps,  which  lead  to  a  platform 
of  semi- circular  shape,  and  this  is  to  have  white 
marbles  walls  running  liehind  it,  splendidly  carved, 
and  affording  sitting  accommodation  round  its  en 
tin^  length.  The  ends  of  this  are  each  decorated 
wuth  carvings  representing  the  Prussian  Eagle, 
the  royal  insignia.  These  groups,  all  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  German  sculptors,  will  cost  on  an  aver- 
age a)>out  |5 15,000  each.  The  Kaiser  has  set 
aside  J|;r)O(),000  out  of  Ins  own  private  purse  for 
this  o[)je(!t,  and  looks  forward  to  presenting  the 
Avenue  of  Statue^,  when  complete,  to  the  city  of 
Berlin. 

"  No  one  except  the  sculptors  themselves  can 
tell  what  they  owe  to  William  11.  for  his  excel. 
lent  advic(^  and  suggestions,  as  well  as  patronage, 
during  the  modeling  of  these  wonderful  statues. 
He  has  been  at  tlunr  studios  early  and  late,  in 
st^ason  and  out  of  season,  not  only  superintend- 
ing th(^  work  b(qng  done  under  their  charge, 
but  ai<ling  them  with  his  own  detailed  knowl> 
edge  of  the  armor,  costumes,  and  habits  of  the 
various  sovereigns  and  warriors  whom  tbey  were 
portraying." 
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A  FLOATING  EXPOSITION. 

THE  suggestion  of  an  American  ''  floating  ex- 
position," to  carry  samples  of  our  mer- 
chandise to  the  various  peoples  whose  trade  we 
are  seeking,  was  made  public  in  February  last  by 
Mr.  ().  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Ikireau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 
Much  interest  has  been  developed  in  the  scheme, 
and  «n  organization  has  been  formed  at  Buffalo 
to  perfect  such  an  exj)Osition  with  which  to  visit 
the  cities  bordering  on  th(^  (rulf  of  Mexico  and 
tJK^  Cai'ibbean  Sea  in  the  coming  fall. 

The  \nfinn(i/  Grofjrdphic  Mdffdziiic,  in  which 
Mr.  Austin's  pro[)osition  was  originally  published, 
announces  the  departure  from  Trieste,  in  May,  of 
an  Austro-Hungarian  floating  exposition  for  a 
voyagt?  around  the  worM.  The  same  journal 
gives  a  translation  of  a  statcMuent  appearing  in 
tlic  Mnfiifrur  0/firirJ  dn.  Cninnicrce  (Paris,  March 
■_'S,  1 !)()()),  regarding  a  similar  exposition  recently 
(Uganized  in  Hamburg,  (Jermany.  This  state- 
ment follows  : 

"The  earliest  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  or- 
ganized about  two  years  ago,  and  it  must  be  said 
that,  the  results  of  the  enterprise  were  in  excess 
of  tlip  most  sanguines  expectations:  Total  value 
of  transacticms,  2'J,0()(),0()0  marks  (j5?.''),*23(),()()0), 
at  a  cost  of  about  SOO,  000  marks,  oi*  about  $190, - 
KM).  Th<»  details  of  o})eration  are  stated  by  the 
CDi-respondent  as  follows  : 

"  '  T\u'  syndicate  addresses  to  manufacturing 
and  commercial  firms  circulars  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  exhibition  and  the  terms  of  par- 
ticipation. As  soon  as  the  number  of  would-be 
partici[)ants  is  large  (»iiough  to  permit  the  load- 
ing of  a  vessel,  the  exhibitors  send  their  samples 
to  the  port  of  departure.  These  samples  are 
then  mounted  an<l  exhibited  on  board  the  vessel, 
especially  fitted   for  this  purpose. 

''  '  By  each  exhibit  there  is  an  advertisement 
giving  prices  and  terms  of  sale.  Sales  agents 
representing  either  the  syndicate  or  the  indi- 
vidual exhibitors  furnish  all  desired  information 
to  tlu^  visitors  at  the  various  ports  where  the 
vess(?l  stops.  These  sales  agents  are  chosen  from 
among  the  young  men,  as  well  as  the  young 
women,  graduated  fi'om  commercial  schools  and 
sp(;aking  at  least  two  languages.  Interpreters 
aie  hired  on  the  spot  in  each  country  of  a  new 
i.inguage.  The  sales  agents,  besides  seeing  visit- 
ers al)oard  the  ship,  visit  also  with  their  samples 
the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  such 
manner  the  cost  of  transpoi'tation  is  greatly  re- 

•luer<l. 

'•  '  The  exhibitors  pay  to  the  syndicate  a  com- 
mission, to  be  <leducted  from  the  realized  sales 
and  in  pro[)<>rtion  to  the  value  of  the  product.  In 
{Hl(|ition  to  this  commission,  the  participants  pay 


a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  chartering 
and  loading  the  vessel  and  the  general  expendi- 
ture of  the  uniiertaking,  such  as  the  hire  of  clerks, 
interpreters,  etc' 

"The  report  concludes  with  the  expression  of 
the  hope  that  French  commercial  circles  would 
appreciate  this  novel  idea  and  try  to  achieve  even 
more  splendid  results." 


THE  GLASGOW  EXHIBITION. 

''"P'HK  International  Exhibition  at  Glasgow, 
-*-  which  was  opened  last  month,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  for  the  mechanical  industries  of  the 
British  Emi)ire  what  the  ])an- American  fair  at 
Buffalo  is  doing  for  the  mechanical  industries  and 
resources  of  AiiHM'ica. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Glasgow  show,  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  l^enjamin  Taylor  in  the  J'Jnfji- 
Hccrinf/  JJ(f(/azine  for  May,  is  *'  the  display  of  the 
manufactures,  natural  products,  industries,  and 
material  resources  of  all  nations  ;  of  the  machin- 
ery, plant,  and  appliances  relating  thereto  ;  and 
of  articles  illustrative  of  science  and  art.  But  in 
especial  it  is  intended  to  present  a  full  illustration 
of  the  resources  of  the  dependencies,  dominions, 
and  colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  pro- 
gress in  industries,  science,  and  art  of  all  nation- 
alities during  the  nineteenth  century.  A  broad 
indication  of  the  scope  of  the  exposil,ion  is  fur- 
nished by  its  scheme  of  division  into  the  follow- 
ing chief  classes:  (1)  Baw  material,  both  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  ;  (2)  Industrial  design  and 
manufacture  ;  (3)  Machinery  of  all  sorts  in  mo- 
tion, electricity,  and  labor-saving  devices  ;  (4) 
Locomotion  and  transport ;  (5)  Marine  engineer- 
ing and  ship-building  ;  ((5)  Lighting  and  heating  ; 
(7)  Science  and  scientific  instruments,  education, 
and  music  ;  (8)  Sports  and  sporting  appliances  ; 
(9)  Women's  industries;  (10)  Fine  arts,  Scottish 
history,  and  archaeology." 

GROUNDS    AND    BUILDINGS. 

'*The  exhibition  starts,"  says  Mr.  Taylor, 
'  *  witii  a  guarantee  fund  of  half  a  million  ster- 
ling, raised  by  citizens  of  Glasgow.  The  Cor- 
poration of  Glasgow  provides  the  site — a  fine  one 
in  Kelvingrove  Park,  at  the  west  end  of  the  city, 
and  just  under  the  shade  of  the  classic  university, 
whose  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  will 
Ijc  celebrated  while  the  show  is  in  progress.  The 
site  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  18S8,  and  the  two  undertakings  are 
associated  by  the  fmtt  that  a  surplus  of  £54,000 
left  by  the  1888  enterprise  was  supplemented  by 
the  subscriptions  of  private  citizens  to  the  amount 
of  £74,346,  augmented  to  £250,000  out  of  mu- 
nicipal funds,  and  applied  to  the  erection  of  per- 
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iil.ilioriiiiiLli!iii^rsBti(lgr<iii 


(s,  wliidi  foi'iii  iiart  of  tlio 


Tlu^  aivH  of  ilici 

wl.-a  hy  tli(^ 
rivor  Kelvin.  \\w  uiiiVfi'silv-  huiltiiiifrs  lumiiil 
tlip  an-Ron  tin'  nurtli,  ami  tlni'oiuanu'dial  finwor- 
pltits,  ]K>ii<U.  nnil  fuutitniiiK  of  the  Kftlviiigrovo 
Ciirk-  an-  iiirlii.le.l  iti  ill.-  cn.uiKis.  'i'li«  "river 
K.-!viTi  will  Iwiililizml  rnriiioesliibitioTiorsbip- 
liiiililiiijj  iirid  lifi'-sHvinir  iipiwatiis,  oicluir  in 
iiKtlioTi  or  slalioiiarv.  iiltliongli  tlic  reach  which 
can  Ijl'  nliliKOii  for  lliis  imriiosu  is  crniniai-alivdy 
Bhorl." 

The  l.uiliiiii|CK  ftloiH'  eover  :ui  ami  of  about 
twi'iilv  aiTcs.  Tlie  [wviiiliiif;  iirchiteeliiiv,  like 
that  -)f  (he  liiilTiilo  fair,  is  of  the  Spuiiish  Kcnais- 
eance  oj-iUt. 


"  America  lias  not  ascjMirak'ikN't.ion.biit  Ahiet- 
iran  cxliiljits  otTiqiy  a  larj^e  siiaci'  in  tlio  ma- 
cliiiicry  hftll.  No.tt  to  (ironl.  llrilaiii,  Etiiosia  is 
the  largitst  I'xhiliitor.  M,  Witlo,  Miiiistur  of  Ki- 
nance,  an nomifcd  to  the  Lord  I'rovostof  GlajJi^ow 
the  O^Ar's  licsiro  that  Kiissia  Rhould  l>e  largely 
iiiprcsenl-wl,  so  that  'the  iiariidpation  of  Unssia 
in  the  (ilasgow  Exliihitioii  will  be  a  new  step 
toward    the  cstalilislinient  and   coTiKolidatioii   of 


the;  anuoible  I'elations  which  urp  so  iniportant 
for  lioth  foiinrrii'S.'  So  large  were  tlio  deitiauds 
of  Hnssia  for  space  that  a  suction  of  the  ground 
ha<l  u>  lie  MeL  ii|iiirl  eniiii'ly  for  Ijrr  requirements. 
The  governnieNt  of  the  Uwir  made  a  grant  of 
£;i(l. 1)11(1  for  thR  eivction  of  suitable  buildings, 
and  iiiiperiai  coniniissioiiors  were  aiipointtrd  to 
in-eiMire  and  supervise  the  Hussian  seolioi) — tlie 
first  wiiich  iiussia  lias  ever  hud  at  an  internal  ional 
exhibition  within  the  United  Kingdom.  Over 
two  acres  are  requiiwl  lo  aeconiniodali!  tlie  build- 
ings saiielioncd  by  the  ini|>enal  govorniiient.  The 
four  prini-ii>al  pavilions  ai-c  devoted  lo  agricul- 
ture, niiiuTiils,  iuresiry,  mul  the  jiroducts  of  the 
imperial  e-stiiies.  All  are  designed  in  old  RiiBsian 
style,  and  the  ornanieniaiion  anii  other  features 
are  exactly  as  they  appear  to-day  in  the  nortliem 
jmrts  of  ihi!  empire.  They  wore  put  up  by  Hus- 
sian  workmen  sent  siN-cially  from  St.  Petersburg. 
who  worked  for  ten  hours  daily  in  spite  of  short 
winter  days  and  bad  weather,  and  with  a  short- 
handled  ax  asahnoslsole  instrument.  .  .  ,  After 
the  original  plans  were  passed  it  wa.s  decided  to 
erect  two  smaller  pavilions — one  for  a  collection 
of  grain  from  all  the  producing  districts,  the  other 
for  the  use  of  the  Millers'  Association  of  Russia, 
also  a  grand  reception  hall  for  the  use  of  distin- 
guished visitors  from  Russia.      In  the  industrial 
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hall  Russia  has,  besides,  over  11,000  square  feet 
of  s[)a('e,  for  a  varied  display  of  the  country's 
nianufa<'tures  and  products.  Russian  industries 
will  l)e  sliown  in  opcjration,  and  tliere  are  a  Rus- 
sian restaurant,  band,  choirs,  and  other  national 
features." 

Next  to  tlie  electrical  exhibit,  which  bids  fair 
to  rival  even  that  at  Buffalo,  ])erhaps  the  most 
ini[K)rtant  single  feature  of  the  (rlasgow  fair  will 
Ik^  th(^  section  devoted  to  marine  engineering. 
Here  will  be  [)resent(Hl  a  remarkable  collection 
of  models  illustrating  the  development  of  ship- 
building in  the  past  century. 


COTTON-MILL  LABOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

LEGISLATIOX  against  child -labor  in  cotton- 
factories,  now  pending  in  several  Southern 
States,  is  drawing  attention  to  some  of  the  new 
industrial  conditions  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
That  the  need  for  such  legislation  came  to  the 
South  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  in  her  his- 
tory is  clearly  brought  out  in  an  article  contrib- 
utcul  to  tlu^  May  Fonun  by  Mrs.  Leonora  Beck 
Ellis,  who  outlines  the  evolution  of  this  new 
class  of  Southern  white  labor  in  the  following 
paragraphs  : 

'*  Nineteen  years  ago  there  were  only  607,000 
spindles  at  work  in  all  the  cotton  States  ;  to-day 
tli(^  manufacturing  records  concede  us  7,000,- 
000  spindles  in  actual  operation  and  another 
],r)()0,000  planned  for.  The  looms  have  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  spindles.  All  this 
UH^ans  that  the  textile  operatives  of  the  South 
have  grown,  since  the  early  '80's,  from  the  most 
inconsid(M*able  class  in  their  section  to  a  great 
and  rai)idly  increasing  army. 

"  Whence  comes  this  great  aggregate  of 
workers  that  has  grown  in  a  score  of  years  from 
a  scant  20,000,  all  told,  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
beings,  representing  four  times  that  number  de- 
pending upon  the  fruits  of  their  labors — a  host 
that  swells  in  size  daily  as  this  wide-reaching  in- 
dustry opens  u})  more  and  more  in  various  di- 
rections where  natural  fitness  points  the  way  ? 

FROM    FARM    TO    FACTORY. 

''Tiie  operatives  in  the  new  Southern  facto- 
ileg,  which  im-aiis  nine-tenths  of  the  factories  in 
the  South,  aie  all  white,  and  they  have  come 
fi'om  the  tenant  farm,  from  the  cotton  field,  the 
hillside  corn-patch,  and  the  mountain  liut.  A 
strictly  agricultural  or  pastoral  people  by  the 
practice  and  traditions  of  many  generations,  they 
li.ive  been  sn<ldenly  converted  into  a  manufac- 
turing pojjulation.  Native  to  our  soil  as  truly 
as  were  their  gran<lsires  l^jforo  them,  unmodified 
by  any  fon^ign  element,  or  even  by  a  single  ur- 
ban or  communistic  instinct,  with  the  rustic  vices 


of  America  strong  upon  them  as  the  rustic  vir- 
tues of  America,  and  knowing  nothing  of  com- 
munity life,  here  they  are,  untrained  and  untu- 
tored, alien  to  their  i)resent  occupation,  yet 
strenuously  adapting  themselves  to  its  demands, 
and  laboriously  acquiring  the  skill  requisite  to 
success  in  their  new  pursuit.  For  the  present, 
they  are  still  a  rural  people  in  traits  and  tenden- 
cies. They  have  not  been  strengthened  by  re- 
sisting the  evil  of  cities,  or  weakened  by  yielding 
to  it.  When  another  decade  has  passed,  no  one 
must  expect  the  same  thing  to  bo  true.  There 
will  be  a  better  status  or  there  will  be  a  worse — 
never  the  same.  Every  portent  points  to  the 
former  ;  for  the  dullest  man  can  read  the  signs 
of  an  awakening  to  the  rights  of  tiiese  people — 
their  right  to  better  wages,  to  better  homes,  to 
full  educational  and  religious  privileges." 

Mrs.  Ellis  traces  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  small  cotton- farmer  in  the  South  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  manufacture  of  his  staple  product  was 
not  established  near  the  source  of  supply  until 
the  low  prices  had  made  cotton -growing  for  dis- 
tant markets  an  unprofitable  industry. 

THE    FALL    IN    PRICKS. 

*  *  The  staple  commanded  |$  I  per  pound  when  the 
Civil  War  closed — a  tremendously  inflated  value, 
certainly.  When  it  sank  to  its  apparent  normal, 
15  cents,  the  vast  plantations  of  ante-bellum  days 
were  being  rapidly  parceled  out  into  little  farms, 
remaining,  in  general,  the  property  of  one  land- 
lord ;  but  the  small. plats  were  rented  separately 
to  the  landless  wliites,  to  the  native  *  cracker ' 
element,  and  sometimes  to  the  decayed  gentry. 
The  rent  was  always  payable  in  a  portion  of  the 
crops,  cotton  being  usually  required.  This  sys- 
tem of  laVjor  was  called  tenant  farming  ;  and, 
source  of  sore  evils  though  it  was,  it  yet  seemed 
the  only  thing  at  the  moment  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  labor-system  which  was  shattered.  The 
freed  blacks  soon  began  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
tenant  farmers,  and  the  land  being  once  more 
tilled,  the  number  of  millions  of  bales  of  cotton 
increased  each  year. 

**Soon  the  play  of  traffic,  combined  with 
Southern  stubbornness  and  ignorance  regarding 
the  diversification  of  crops,  became  a  serious 
menace  to  the  cotton -producing  States :  and  it 
was  the  tenant  farmer  who  faced  starvation  first. 
Cotton  had  fallen  to  8  cents,  7  cents,  6  cents  ; 
and  the  negro,  stout  of  arm  and  leveling  in  the 
liottest  sun,  was  crowding  the  farmer  in  the  field. 
But  in  most  cases  tlie  white  worker  doggedly 
held  on,  while  his  faithful  but  hopeless  wife 
plodded  the  furrow  l^eside  him.  The  brood  of 
little  cues,  barefoot  the  year  round,  stunted  from 
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lack  of  nourishment,   did  their  share  of  labor 
also. 

*<But  when  the  once  precious  product  had 
been  forced  down  to  4£  cents  per  pound,  is  it 
surprising  that  much  of  it  was  left  ungathered 
in  the  field,  that  the  tenant  farmer  was  breaking 
ranks,  that  an  industrial  revolution  almost  with- 
out precedent  was  inaugurated  ?  The  small 
propertied  class  of  this  section  had  been  learning 
its  lesson.  The  sum  of  it  was  :  We  are  ruined 
unless  we  can  manufacture  our  own  staph;,  and 
give  the  world  the  finished  fabric  at  prices  that 
will  enable  us,  and  tliose  that  come  alter  us,  to  live. 

**  Cotton-factories  were  springing  up  like  magic 
everywhere  ;  and  the  managers  were  inviting  the 
poor  from  all  the  countryside  to  come  in  and 
follow  the  new  occupation  at  wages  that  seemed 
wealth  to  them,  unable  to  make  the  crudest  esti- 
mate of  what  the  new  expenses  and  needs  would 
be.  Young  men  and  women  without  ties  came 
first ;  then  came  widows  and  orphans  in  num- 
bers ;  the  tenant  farmer  himself  held  back  no 
longer,  for  the  driving  behind  him  was  hard 
enough  to  conquer  tlie  most  radical  ancestral 
traits  and  tendencies.'' 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  Southern  family 
which  under  the  old  conditions  may  not  have 
handled  |{100  in  cash  in  a  year  is  now  able  to 
earn  as  much  as  <{150  a  month — a  sum  that  must 
seem  to  many  such  families  truly  luxurious. 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

AUSTRALASIA  compels  attention  by  its  so- 
cial exj">eriments  even  more  than  by  its 
federative  achievements.  Old-age  pensions,  as 
enacted  first  by  New  Zealand,  tlien  by  New 
South  Wales,  then  by  Victoria,  are  luminously 
described  bv  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  in  the 
?Jmpire  Review  for  May.  The  measure  met  in 
New  South  Wales  no  such  heated  antagonism 
as  in  New  Zealand.  Of  direct  opposition,  says 
Mr.  Reeves,  there  was  almost  none.  *  *  Seldom 
lias  a  striking,  novel,  and  expensive  social  re- 
form been  adopted  with  so  little  hesitation  and 
amid  so  harmonious  a  chorus  of  blessings  and 
good  wishes."  The  act  comes  into  force  on  July 
1,  and  bestows  on  the  neediest  class  $2.50  a  week, 
as  against  New  Zealand's  |{1.75  a  week. 

Sir  George  Turner,  premier  of  Victoria,  re- 
turned to  power  in  1900,  was  resolved  to  intro- 
duce pensions  as  a  temporary  measure  without 
delay,  and  to  start  paying  them  soon(>r  than  New 
South  Wales.  *<  As  he  had  but  three  weeks  in 
which  to  obtain  the  needful  j)ower  from  Parlia- 
ment, It  must  be  admitted  tiiat  both- he  and  the 
two  Houses  in  Melbourne  wasted  no  time."  Pen- 
sions of  $2.50  a  week,  accordingly,  began  in  Vic- 


toria with  the  new  year  and  the  new  century,  six 
months  before  New  South  Wales. 

From  these  facts  it  seems  as  if  {)ension8  were  a 
plea  which  has  won  unanimous  response  once  New 
Zealand  fought  the  question  out. 

ROCKS    AHEAD    IN    VICTORIA. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia  in  its 
March  number  seems  to  suggest  that  this  una- 
nimity is  not  destined  to  be  i)ermanent.     It  says  : 

**The  working  of  the  old-age  pensions  sclieme 
in  Victoria  is  a  memorable  example  of  mistaken 
calculations       Sir  (xeorge  Turner  calculated  that 
there  would  bo  (),000  applicants  for  pensions,  and 
he  earmarked   £75,000  to  provide  for  the  first 
half  of  1901.     But  already  nearly  1 1,000  pensions 
have  been  granted,  and  the  number  still  grows. 
Sir  George  Turner's  figures,  in  a  w^ord,  will  be 
more  than   doubled  ;    and  Victoria  must  either 
provide  over  £300,000  a  year  for  old-age  pen- 
sions, or  must  break  faith  with  its  aged  clients 
and  cheat  the  expectations  it  has  kindled.      Mr. 
Peacock  declares  that  Victoria  cannot  provide  so 
great  a  sum  for  this  purpose,  and  he  has  asked 
the  various  benevolent  societies  throughout  the 
state  to  assist  the  authorities  in  protecting  the 
public  revenue  from  undeserving  applicants.    The 
old-age  pensions  scheme  thus  crudely  undertaken 
has  had  some  curious  results.    It  has  half-emptied 
at  least  some  of  the  benevolent  asylums.      Some 
of   the   pensioned    have  celebrated  their  newly 
found  indei)endence  by  getting  gloriously  drunk 
and  making  their  appearance  in  the  police  courts. 
Some  old  people  w4io  were  really  well  to  do  have 
secured  pensions  by  false  statements,  and  are  to 
be  prosecuted  for  perjury.     Among  the  pensioned 
are  some  justices  of  the  peace,  who  have  been 
called  uj)on  to   resign   their  commissions.      Sir 
George  Turner's  old-age  scheme,  in  brief,  is  an 
evil  political  legacy  to  his  successor." 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND  HER  MINISTERS. 

FAR  and  away  the  best  article  that  has  been 
published  concerning  Queen  Victoria  ap- 
pears in  the  Quarterly  Review.  It  is  unsigned, 
but  every  page  teems  with  signs  that  it  is  written 
by  one  who  was  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  court, 
who  had  constant  opportunities  for  keeping  her 
late  majesty  under  constant  observation,  and  who 
has  given  us  in  the  compass  of  an  article  of  38 
pages  an  extraordinarily  vivid  picturo  of  Queen 
Victoria  as  she  actually  was.  lie  begins  by  say- 
ing that  the  time  has  come  to  put  even  this  re- 
vered j)ersou  into  the  crucible  of  criticism,  and 
to  note  with  no  blind  and  sycophantic  adulation 
what  were  the  elements  and  what  the  evolaftioa 
of  her  character. 
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HEU    CHARACTER. 

Sl)o  was  born,  he  tells  us,  a  rather  ordinary 
mortal  with  fine  instincts,  considerable  mental 
capacity,  and  a  certain  vital  persistence  wliich 
was  to  serve  her  well.  Her  character  was  very 
composite,  and  presented  to  the  observer  a  kind 
of  mosaic,  smoothed  and  harmonized  by  circum- 
stances into  a  marvelously  even  surface.  Her 
ori»^inality  lay  in  her  very  lack  of  originality,  in 
the  absence  of  eccentricity.  Tlie  salient  feature 
of  her  character  was  a  singular  conjunction  of 
shrewdness,  simplicity,  and  sympathy.  Her  dis- 
criminating shrewdness  had  more  than  anything 
else*  to  do  with  her  prolonged  success  as  a  poli- 
tician. By  nature  she  was  certainly  what  could 
only  be  called  obstinate.  She  had  an  ingrained 
inability  to  drop  an  idea  which  she  had  fairly 
seized,  and  she  stuck  to  it  with  extreme  perti- 
nacity. Although  animated  l)y  extraordinary 
singleness  of  })ur])()se.  in  moments  of  moral  relax- 
ation, when  exposed  to  the  danger  of  yielding  to 
})n\judice,  obstinacy  in  the  true  sense  would  take 
hold  of  her. 

WITH    MR.     GLADSTONE. 

In  this  connection  the  reviewer  gives  an  en- 
tirely new  version  of  the  origin  of  the  Queen^s 
antipathy  to  Mr.  Gladstone  : 

''('onscious  as  she  was  of  tlie  vast  round  of 
<1  lilies  in  which  she  had  to  move  and  take  her 
part,  she  was  sensitive  about  the  quantity  of  time 
and  thought  demanded  of  her  from  any  one  point. 
Hence,  if  she  thought  any  one  of  her  ministers 
was  not  thoughtful  in  sparing  her  unnecessary 
work,  she  wouKl  with  difliculty  ])e  induced  to 
belitn-e  that  his  demands  were  ever  essential.  She 
woulil  always  be  suspecting  him  of  trying  to 
overwork  her.  Her  prejudice  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, at)out  which  so  many  fables  were  related 
and  so  many  tlieories  formed,  really  started  in 
hci-  consciousness  that  he  would  never  acknowl- 
edge that  she  was,  as  she  put  it,  'dead  beat.'  In 
his  eagerness  Mr.  (iladstone  tried  to  press  lier  to 
<!•)  what  she  knew,  with  her  greater  experience, 
to  l»e  in»t  her  work  so  much  as  liis,  and  she  re- 
sented th«»  elTort.  He  did  it  again,  and  she 
loiine«l  one  of  her  pertinacious  prejudices.  The 
surface  of  lier  mind  had  recreived  an  impression 
nnfav()ral)h'  to  the  aj>proach  of  tliis  particular 
niinistei-,  and  nothing  could  ever  in  future  make 
her  i-eally  })leased  to  welcome  him.*' 

In  daily  lite,  this  obstinacy  when  not  checked 
by  tlu?  Iiigli  instinct  of  public  duty  often  made 
itself  felt.  In  small  things  as  well  as  great  the 
(^ueen  never  believed  tliat  she  could  be  wrong  on 
a  niatt(;r  «)f  princi])ie.  This  in  little  tilings  was 
apt  to  become  ti'ving. 


THE    QUEEN    WITH    H^R    OTHER    MINISTERS. 

Concerning  her  relations  with  her  ministers, 
the  reviewer  says  that  the  Queen  was  less  ready 
to  yiehl  to  ministerial  dictation  than  was  com- 
monly supposed.  She  made  them  feel  that  if  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  on  a  question  of  principle, 
she  would  not  yield  without  a  struggle.  She  liked 
Lord  Clarendon,  although  she  was  a  little  in- 
timidated by  his  sarcasm  and  his  bright  free 
speech.  She  thought  Lord  Palmerston  a  roue, 
and  his  jauntiness  was  not  to  her  taste.  Lord 
Granville,  as  a  finished  actor  and  a  finished  man 
of  the  world,  maintained  exactly  the  correct  tone, 
and  exhilarated  the  Queen  with  his  gayety  and 
sprightly  wit.  Of  Lord  John  Russell  she  re- 
marked that  he  would  be  better  company  if  he 
had  a  third  subject  to  talk  about,  for  he  was  in- 
terested in  nothing  except  the  Constitution  of 
1G88  and  himself.  She  esteemed  Lord  Derby, 
but  considered  him  a  little  boisterous.  She  placed 
deep  reliance  upon  Lord  A])erdeen,  and  had  an 
indulgent  appreciation  of  Lord  Grey,  whom  she 
once  described  as  ••  the  only  person  who  had  ever 
flatly  contradicted  me  at  my  own  table."  But  no 
one  ever  approached  the  remarkable  ascendancy 
which  Disraeli  exercised  over  the  Queen.  No  one 
had  ever  amused  her  so  much  as  he  had.  After 
she  had  overcome  the  first  instinctive  appre- 
hension of  his  eccentricity,  she  subsided  into  a 
rare  confidence  in  his  judgment.  She  grew  to 
))elieve  that  on  almost  all  subjects  he  knew  best. 
The  Queen  thought  that  she  had  never  in  her  life 
seen  so  anmsing  a  person. 

QUEEN    BY    DIVINE    RIGHT. 

When  we  read  over  some  passages  of  this  re- 
markable article,  it  is  amazing  that  the  Queen, 
being  the  woman  that  she  was,  managed  to  reign 
ov(jr  the  British  democracy  for  sixty  years  with- 
out coming  into  collision  with  its  representatives. 
Speaking  of  the  Queen's  attitude  to  her  own  regal 
position,  the  reviewxu-  uses  language  which  justi- 
fies the  inference  that  she  was  as  much  a  believer 
in  divine  right  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

**But  in  her  owmi  heart  she  never  questioned 
that  she  was  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  called  by 
the  most  solemn  warrant  to  rule  a  great  nation  in 
the  fear  of  God.  She  was  fond  of  the  word 
<  loyalty,'  but  she  used  it  in  a  sense  less  lax  than 
that  which  it  beai*s  in  the  idle  parlance  of  the 
day.  When  the  Queen  spoke  of  her  subjects  as 
*  loyal,'  she  meant  it  in  the  mediaeval  sense.  The 
relation  was  not,  in  her  eyes,  voluntary  or  senti- 
mental, but  imperative.  This  sense,  tliis  per- 
haps even  chimerical  conviction  of  her  own  in- 
dispensability,  greatly  helped  to  keep  her  on  her 
lofty  plane  of  daily  untiring  duty.     And  grad- 
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La  much  tix>  lurvr  fcir 


Tolstoy,"  Mr.  f'aMpi-on  draws  a  vory  witly  jiic- 
ture  : 

"Tlie  wrong  Tolsloy  says  tliat  lilei-atiin!  is  ft 
vice  ;  but  the  rij^ht  Tulaloy  liaa  thu  ciicwlhen 
scribendi  in  hjin  atiil  oaiiiiot  kocp  away  from  the 
writing-table.  i)n&  of  Kepin's  <U'awingR  shows 
him  in  a  iiiutlest  attic  of  tlie  git^at  country- house, 
with  his  scytJica  and  rakes  ahotit  liim,  sitting  un- 
comfortably at  work  on  a  little  stool  in  his  sheep- 
skin, with  an  incongruous  pair  of  silvor  (.'andlc- 
Sticks  Iwfore  hiui.  In  tlie  afternoon  he  wanders 
about,  says  t^'unltiin  Seuron,  with  a  hatcjjet  in 
the  woods.  'I'htrri;  is  sonietliing  uhai'tniu)|;ly  in- 
genuouB  in  tlie  picture  she  gives  of  Tolstoy,  the 


"The  right  Tolstoy" 


TOLBTOY'H  WINOH. 

From  II  P(iiNi0allu(Biilo(cna). 


TorJ*n)V:  "Ali^now  with 

tlil»l»[ij"'ur1lk('ii(uiiDt." 
li'mtii  £.(  Kd-c  (I>nrlBl. 

amateur  Tolsloyite,  coming  liack  from  the  fielda 
smile  of  achievement  anJ  the 
uliout  him.  '  I  roai'ed  with 
laughter,'  she  says.  Tlifu,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
victions, lie  has  his  bicych)  for  exercise,  and  even 
joins  the  yonng  people  in  the  despised  and  im- 
nioi'al  game  of  Jawn-tonnis.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
deliglitfnlly  human  picture,  that  of  Tolstoy,  the 
squire  of  Yasnaya  Polyana,  living  in  the  great 
huust!  with  his  countess,  in  his  skeepskin- over- 
coal,  playing  at  lieing  a  Tolstoyite." 

A    "  HVI>K-AND-JKKVLI,   KXISTRNCK." 

lie  niau  who  leads 
Hy,  weak,  lovable 
life  at  Yasuaya  Polyana,"liv- 
ing  on  a  comfortable  ])rop- 
erty.  But  his  disciples  have 
put  the  wrong  Tolstoy  into 
tlie  museum  of  fame,  and 
neglected  the  right  Tolstoy. 

"This  duality  has  been  a 
sore  trial  lx>th  to  Tolstoy  him- 
self and  to  his  disciples.  The 
wrong  Tolstoy  has  written  a 
big  book  to  show  that  he  is 
really  the  same  as  the  right 
Tolstoy  ;  he  has  raised  the 
contradiction  of  his  Hyde- 
an<l<Jeky!l  existence  into  a 
religious  dogma,  which  we 
may  conveniently  call  the  Par- 
alielogram  of  Monti  Forces. 
His  disciples  lay  it  down  as 
a  canon  of  taste  for  his  critic*, 
that  they  must  not  make  the 
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iiirniisistcncy  of  his  words  and  his  acts  a  reproach 


Mr.  ( 'all  I  (iron  coiicliidea  his 


M 


amusing 


j-ticle  a 


'  Tulstoy  is  not  a  Tolstoyifcu  ;  lie  is  an  amiable 
['Ijaracter  who  lias  somehow  strayed  out  into  real 
life  from  the  pages  of  'Tristraiii  Shainly '  or 
•  Tliit  Caxlons.'  And  [wrhaps  we,  who  are  also 
injt  Tolstoy ites,  may  consistently  Ije  sorry  that 
the  church  of  his  native  country — which,  no 
iloiLht,  he  loves  in  his  heart  of  hearts— shouh I 
have  ilwilareii  war  on  him.  H"or,  sej)ftruted  fi-om 
his  'wysti'in' — ami  the  separation  is  easy — he  is 
not  more  niiortiiodox  than  thousands  in  and  ont 
of  bis  own  country  who  live  and  die  at  peace 
wilh  their  established  churches,  to  the  comfoM 
of  their  friends  and  relatives." 

RUSSIA,  JAPAN,  AND  KOREA. 

IN  an  article  on  Korea  from  the  Japanese  stand- 
point in  the  Sini-lfrulh  V--iitHry  for  May. 
.Mr.  H.  N'.  ti.  liusbv  fjives  a  very  roseate  account 
iif  ilie  piisi[iiin  which  Japan  has  succeeded  in 
estalilishinff  m  Korea,  notwith stand ing  the  op- 
'rcuty  of  Shimonoseki. 


of  lil 


..la], 


issiKnedinlHl 


nd  s. 


e  the 


thought  and  n 
filltd,  the  capital,  .I  per 
.  Ill  llu>  [Mipnlatlon  an.'  Japanese.  At  Cliemul- 
the  proportion  is  probably  higher.  At  Fiisan 
it  is  a  flourishinf?  Japanese  settlement,  and 
Japanese  are  rapidly  incn-asing  in  other  im- 
ant  towns.  Tiiev  have  obtained  by  presatire 
>iiri'li!iKe  th.>  i-on'cessions  for  the  Seoul-Che- 
>hii;iiidS.'uul-h'iisan  railways;  they  have  niin- 
ci>iLc'cssiona  at  t'hiksan,  (.'haiigsaii.  Songhwa 
I).  riiEilwan  (iron),  I'hyongyang  (anthracite), 

-e  at  several  other  places.     They  liava 

ling  rights  connected  witli  three  provinces  ; 

cniiduct   the   post  and    tidegraph   services; 

maiiiiaiii  nearly  twenty  schools,  and  as  many 
■  lliist  tuissioLLaries  ;  they  have  undertaken  and 
ly  i-Minj.h'Ied  Ihi'  fi)realiore  reclamations  at 
iiidi'hn,  M<>k|ilio.  Kumsanpho,  and  Musanplio; 

own  iialf  tlt<-  banking  establishments,  liave 

11  mini,  iiiid  keep  tlii'  tiva.sury  funds,  though 
latti'r  is  not  what  a  London  hanker  would 
I  a  gurxl  aci-'.iiiit.  It  is  needless  to  aiid.  there- 
.  iliat  ibi'lr  political  and  commercial  stake  in 
■niiiitiv  is  very  great,  especially  as  the  alwve 
>y  iiu  ijii'ims  e.vhauwts  the  limits  of  tlieir  eu- 
rise.      liiisi^ia.    on   the  other  hand,  has  three 


ing  station  at  Masanpho  in  default  of  another  to 
which  Ja[ian  sncceBsfnlly  raised  objection  last 
year,  Uer  influence  at  court  is  considerable,  but 
,iio  case  is  on  record  <jf  its  having  prevailed  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Japanese.  So  luach  for 
Japanese  enterprise  in  Korea.  Tiie  service  Korea 
renders  to  Ja[tan  is  proportionate." 


THE  OPENING  UP  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

TIIR  recent  inriff  differences  between  the 
TTiiited  States  and  Knssia  lend  additional 
impoi'tance  to  the  article  on  engineering  oppor- 
tunities in  Ittissia  contributed  by  Mr.  Aleicander 
Hume  Ford  to  the  Kngineering  Mngaxnie  for 
April. 

Mr.  Ford  begins  by  pointing  out  how  greatly 
the  fon^ign  trade  witli  Russia  has  been  and  still 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  These  people,  hav- 
ing been  expelled  by  tliogoverninent  of  thoCzar, 
found  it  possible  to  uplift  themselves  to  heights 
little  di-eained  of  befoi-e.  and  through  them  the 
gi-eat  Anglo-Sa.von  and  Slavonic  nations  are  be- 
ing drawn  into  closer  relationship  to  their  own 
lasting  advantage.  The  whole  article  speaks  of 
the  gi-eat  awakening  of  Knssia.     Mr,  J'ord  says  : 

"  Russia  seems  to  stand  to-day  where  America 


worihU'K.a  eoal-mining 
laiik,  a  Oivek  Church  priest  who  baptizes 
iiiiKlry.  some  whaling  rights,  the  valuable 
■  of  fi'lling  trees  in  certain  districts,  some 
i-aii-ly  -"cc|uij-pi!  af  ( 'hinanplio.  and  a  coal- 


-From  nin  (Loniliilll. 


no 
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stood  half  a  century  ago,  on  the  threshohl  of  an  in- 
dustrial prosperity  and  development  which  must 
soon  awe  tiie  world  by  its  rapid  and  stuixmdous 
growth.  It  is  here  that  the  Goulds,  Rockefel- 
lers, Huntingtons,  Carnegies,  and  Flaglers  (;f 
the  future  will  spring  up  and  become  all-power- 
ful." 

Russia's  industrial  ambitions. 

By  moans  of  almost  prohibitive  tariffs  the  gov- 
ernment compels  foreign  firms  to  establish  works 
on  Russian  soil,  to  use  Russian  materials  and 
Russian  labor.  The  90,000,000  peasants,  idle 
lor  six  months  of  the  year,  gladly  work  for  a  pit- 
tance, while  the  government  guarantees  that 
they  shall  not  strike.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Czar  is  seeking  to  make  Russia  industrially  in- 
dependent of  other  nations.  Mr.  Ford  con- 
cludes : 

**  Russia  will  make  many  sacrifices  to  avoid 
war,  which  would  interfere  with,  if  not  put  a 
complete  stop  to,  her  int(^rnal  (hivelopment. 
Least  of  all  does  she  desire  tlu^  ill-will  of  Amer- 
ica. She  much  prefers  Anglo-Sa.xon  yellow  gold 
to  its  cold  lead.  Her  masterful  diplomats  may 
be  trusted  to  make  any  concession  likely  to  stim- 
ulate Anglo-Saxon  activity  in  the  way  of  invest- 
ing in  Russian  industrial  enterprises,  so  that  her 
two  greatest  rivals,  England  and  America,  may 
become  so  deeply  interested  financially  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Russian  Empire  that  they  will  l)e 
compelled  to  force  her  development  as  a  means 
of  protecting  their  pockets.  Tliis  seems  to  Ije 
the  game  Russia  is  forcing  us  to  play  with  her, 
and  as  it  is  seemingly  the  only  one  at  which  all 
can  win,  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  find  her  as- 
sociates  backward  in  playing  their  hands." 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  REFORM  IN  CHINA. 

SIR  ROBERT  HART  contributes  another  of 
his  valuable  and  luminous  arti(5les  to  the 
FortniyhtJ}/  Review  for  May.  It  is  entitled, 
<* China,  Keform,  and  the  Powers."  He  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  various  points  at  issue  between 
China  and  tlie  powers.  He  is  very  C^hinese  in 
his  sympathies.  He  says,  for  instance,  <*When 
we  try  to  diagnose  China  we  find  that  it  is  a  state 
which  discourag<»s  militarism,  and  enthrones  rea- 
sonableness, and  wdiich  is  not  of  a  grasping  nature. 
Its  people  are  law-abiding  and  easily  governed." 
He  writes  stn^ngly  in  praise  of  Chin(?se  education, 
which,  he  says,  aims  at  the  formation  of  character, 
rather  than  wdiat  we  call  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  maintains  that  education  has  been  a 
success,  as  seen  in  the  untiring  industry,  invari- 
able cheerfulness,  intelligent  procedure,  general 
good    conduct,    and    law-abiding   nature    of    the 


people  of  every  province.  As  for  ChiDese  litera- 
ture, he  says  that  foreigners  who  study  the  lan- 
guage become  enamored  of  it,  and  wish  for  sev- 
eral times  man's  threescore  years  and  ten  to  revel 
in  the  millions  of  books,  and  read  wliat  they  have 
to  say  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Three 
thousand  years  ago,  he  says,  the  Chinese  inventeii 
the  phonograph. 

THK    HKSL'LT    OF    COXFUCIAXISM. 

At  th(»  very  fountlation  of  Chinese   thought  is 
the    dictum    that   man   is   originally  ^ootl.       Tlie 
( -onfucian  cult  is  admii-abh^  asaguith;  of  coiuliict. 
Its  result  is  a  reasonable?  and  intelligent  people,  a 
specially  developed  body  of  ollicials,  and  a  toler- 
ant and  paternal  government.      In  discussing  the 
question  as  to  whether  refoi'ms  should  beg^in  from 
within  or  without,  he  inclines  strongly  to  the  view 
that  the  necessary  changes  can  ])est  be  introduced 
from  within.      Chinese  conditions,  views,  and  re 
quirements  ought  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  and 
no    measure   projK)sed    to    them  for  acceptance, 
much  less  forced  upon  them,  wliich  is  not  reason- 
able and  right  in  itself  and  reciprocally  advanta- 
geous.     The  Chinese  is,  after  all,  a  man,  and  the 
best  way  to  get  on  with  him  is  to  treat  him'  as  a 
man  ought  to  be  treated. 

THE    REFORM    EDICT    OF    THE    EMPRESS. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  brings  his  article  to  a  conclu- 
sion by  epitomizing  the  reform  edict  from  Si-an  : 

"Principles  shine  like  sun  and  star,  and  are 
immutable  ;  j)ractice  is  a  lute-string,  to  be  tuned 
and  changed.  Dynasties  cancel  one  procedui'e 
and  substitute  another  :  succeeding  reigns  fall 
in  line  with  the  times  and  conform  to  their  re- 
quirements. Laws,  when  antiquated,  lose  fitness 
and  must  be  amended,  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  state  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

**For  decades,  things  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  in  C-hina,  and  what  calamity  has  been  the 
result  1  But,  now  that  peace  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  reestablished,  reform  must  be  taken  in 
hand.  The  Empress-Dowager  sees  that  what 
China  is  deficient  in  can  be  best  supplied  from 
what  the  AVest  is  rich  in,  and  r)ids  us  make  the 
failures  of  the  past  our  teachers  for  the  conduct 
of  the  future. 

*'The  so-called  reforms  of  the  Rang  gang 
have  not  been  less  mischievous  tlian  the  excesses 
of  the  hybrid  Boxers,  and  beyond  the  seas  he  is 
still  intriguing  :  he  makes  a  show  of  protecting 
emperor  and  people,  but  in  reality  he  is  trying  to 
create  palace  dissension  I 

<  <  The  fact  is,  such  changes  mean  anarchy  and 
not  good  government,  and  lucky  it  is  that  her 
majesty  came  to  our  rescue  and  in  a  twinkling 
arranged  matters.     1  f  anai'chy  was  thrust  aiidfl^ 
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lot  it  not  he  thought  her  majesty  forbade  reform. 
If  we  oiirsolvos  were  intending  changes,  let  it 
not  he  su[)jH)se(l  w(5  meant  lo  sweep  away  all  that 
was  old  !  No — our  coninKjii  dc^sire  was  to  select 
the  good  which  lay  bt»twe(?n  ;  niotlier  and  son  are 
of  one  mind — let  officials  and  i)eople  fall  in  line  I 

"  The  Empress-Dowager  hjis  decnded  to  push 
on  reform  and,  as  a  pn^liminary,  sets  aside  such 
hampering  distinctions  as  ancient  and  modern, 
natives  and  foreign  :  what(jv(?r  is  good  for  state 
or  lor  people,  no  matttM*  what  its  origin,  is  to  be 
adoptetl — whatever  is  bad  is  to  ]je  cast  out,  no 
matt(M-  what  ])e  its  antiquity. 

''  Our  national  fault  is  that  we  have  got  into  a 
rut,  iiard  to  get  out  of,  and  are  fettered  by  red 
tape,  just  as  difficult  to  untie  ;  bookworms  are 
loo  numerous,  practical  men  too  scarce  ;  incom- 
petent red-tapists  grow  fat  on  mere  forms,  and 
officials  think  tliat  to  pen  a  neat  disj)atch  is  to 
dis})o.sti  of  Inisiness.  Old  fossils  are  continued 
loo  long  in  officer,  and  openings  are  blocked  for 
m»*n  possessing  the  talents  and  qualifications  tlie 
times  re(juii'e.  One  woi'd  acc(mnts  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government — selfishness,  and  another 
loi-  tlie  decadence  of  the  empire — precedence. 
All  this  must  ])e  changed  ! 

"Those  who  have  studied  western  methods 
have  so  faroidy  mastered  a  smattering  of  language, 
something  about  manufacture,  a  little  about  arma- 
ments; but  tlies(j  things  are  merely  the  skin  and 
hair — they  do  not  touch  the  secret  of  western  su- 
periority— breadth  of  view  in  chiefs,  concentration 
in  subordinates,  good  faith  in  undertakings,  and 
elTectivi'uess  in  work.  Our  own  sage's  funda- 
iiHMital  t<"achings — these  are  at  the  bottom  of 
w»-st«*rn  m(»tho<l.  China  has  been  neglecting  tliis, 
and  i»as  only  been  acquiring  a  phrase,  a  word,  a 
chip,  a  (piality  ;  how  expect  people  to  be  pros- 
pertais  and  state  to  be  powerful? 

*  Let  tin;  high  officials  at  home  and  abroad 
report  within  two  months  on  these  points,  and  let 
racli  submit  for  our  inspection  what  he  really 
i^n()ws  and  what  his  experience  really  suggests  I 
Lt'l  them  compare  native  and  foreign  institutions 
anl  ])r(K'edure,  whether  aflecting  court,  adminis- 
tration, ]MM)ple,  education,  or  military  matters; 
let  them  say  what  is  to  be  done  away  with,  what 
is  to  t»e  changed,  what  is  to  bo  added — what  is 
t«»  be  adoptetl  from  others,  what  is  to  be  developed 
Ironi  ourselves  ;  let  them  advise  how  national  re- 
icrnis  an*  to  be  madti  a  success,  how  talent  is  to 
b(>  encouraged  and  employed,  how  expenditure  is 
to  bu  })iovided  for  and  controlled,  how  the  sol- 
diers ani  to  be  made  what  they  ought  to  be  ! 

"  A  fter  i)erusing  their  reports,  we  shall  lay  them 
bcfort^  her  inajestv.  and  then  select  the  fittest 
[)roposals  and  giv(^  n»al  effect  to  those  that  are 

selected. 


**We  have  before  now  called  for  advice,  but 
the  responses  were  either  concocted  from  news- 
paper sayings  or  the  shallow  suggestions  of  dry- 
asdusts;  this  one  opposed  to  that,  and  none  of 
them  useful  or  to  the  point.  What  we  call  for 
now  is  something  that  shall  be  practical  and  prac- 
ticable. 

'*  But  even  more  important  than  measures  are 
men  ;  let  men  of  ability  be  sought  out,  brought 
forward  and  employed ! 

'^Wliat  must  be  insisted  on  as  a  principle  is 
that  self  shall  be  nothing,  and  public  duty  every- 
thing ;  and,  as  procedure,  that  the  real  require- 
ments of  real  affairs  shall  be  so  dealt  with  as  to 
recognize  fac't  and  secure  practical  result.  Here- 
after, let  the  right  men  be  selected,  and  let  high 
and  low  cooperate  ! 

"  We  ourselves  and  the  Empress-Dowager  have 
long  cherished  these  ideas,  and  now  the  time  has 
come  to  put  them  in  force.  Whether  the  state  is 
to  be  safe  or  insecun*,  powerful  or  feeble,  depends 
on  this.  If  officials  continue  to  trifle,  the  statutes 
will  be  applied.      fiCt  all  take  note  !  " 

We  quote  this  in  full  b(»cause  v^ir  Robert  Hart 
evidently  treats  it  as  serious.  He  finishes  his 
article  with  the  following  hopeful  expression  of 
opinion  : 

*'The  reform  edict  is  forcible  and  promising. 
With  the  Emperor  at  the  helm,  and  the  Empress- 
Dowager  supplying  the  motive  power,  prestige 
conserved,  the  ship  of  state  will  take  a  new  ile- 
parture,  and  the  order  of  the  day  will  be  *  full 
steam  ahead.* " 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  DEPENDENCIES. 

SUPERVISION  of  education  in  Alaska,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  must  remain,  at 
least  for  many  years  to  come,  one  of  the  duties 
of  our  Government  at  Washington.  This  neces- 
sity being  generally  admitted,  various  questions 
arise  as  to  the  nature  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery required  to  perform  so  important  a  func- 
tion. As  one  solution  of  the  problem  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
so  efficiently  directed  for  many  yeara  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  be  charged  with  administra- 
tive functions,  in  addition  to  its  present  duties  as 
a  bureau  of  information  merely  This  proposi- 
tion is  ably  set  forth  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  May.  Speaking  of  the  educational  situation 
in  the  dependencies,  the  editor  says  : 

**  In  dealing  with  the  .people  of  those  territo- 
ries and  islands,  the  nation  is  acting  collectively, 
and  the  only  agency  at  hand,  or  in  any  way  coni> 
petent,  to  represent  the  nation  in  the  herculean 
task  of  founding  and  upholding  a  public  educa- 
tional, system  is  the  Bureau  of  Education.     At 
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present,  liowevor,  its  liaiitls  are  tied  ;  it  has 
neither  the  men,  tlie  nionev,  nor  tlie  aiitlioritv 
to  (h)  what  the  nation  wouhl  b(;  only  too  glail  to 
have  done." 

In  connection  with  the  action  of  the  National 
FCducational  Association  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
July,  1900,  urging  the  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  broader  lines,  attention 
is  din^cted  to  the  provision  in  the  law  providing 
civil  governnu^nt  for  l*orto  Kico,  which  re(juires 
the  commissioner  of  education  for  Torto  Rico  to 
report  upon  such  facts  as  tlie  United  States  com- 
missioner of  eilur'ation  shall  prescribe,  thus  rec- 
ognizing the  existence  anvl  {\\^^  authority  of  the 
latter  officer.  Administrative  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  in  Alaska  have  also  been 
put  upon  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  Congress. 

FUOPOSKD     UEOKGANIZATIOX    OF    THE    BL'liKAU 

OF    EDUCATION. 

The  Kilucafional  Rvodw  outlines  a  legislative 
programme  for  dealing  with  the  situation  as 
follows  : 

*vlt  seems  obvious  enough  that  the  task  of 
building  up  an  adequate  system  of  schools  in 
Porto  Kico  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  without 
considering  any  aid  that  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  give  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  will  be  long  and 
arduous,  and  will  tax  heavily  our  resources  and 
our  administrative  capacity.  The  local  commis- 
sioners of  education,  Mr.  Brumbaugh  in  I'orto 
Kico  and  Mr.  Atkinson  at  Manila,  should  feel 
able  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  support  and 
trained  oversight  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington.  T(;  enable  the  bureau  to  perform 
these  servicers,  and  to  act  for  the  nation  in  organ- 
izing education  in  the  dependencies,  need  not  in- 
volve any  radical  reorganization  or  a  large  increase 
of  expenditure.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  an  annual  appropriation  of  }J?200,000,  insti^ad 
of  th(j  ^100,000  now  voted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  bureau,  would  make  proper  provision  for 
everything  that  is  needeti.  Questions  of  erecting 
the  I3ureau  of  Education  into  an  executive  de- 
partment, with  a  seat  in  the  C-abinet.  as  was  pro- 
pf>sed  by  Senator  Hansbrough's  bill,  intro<hiced 
into  the  Fifty-sixth  C-ongress,  or  of  organizing  it 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  Department'  of  Labor, 
are  not  necessarily  involved,  and  may  wisely  be 
j)ost.poned  until  public  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
lietter  informed  and  more  clearlv  formulated. 

**  All  immediate  necessities  could  be  met  by 
an  amendnuMit  of  existing  law  that  should  provide 
for  a  bureau  of  education  with  two  divisions  :  a 
division  of  statistics  and  reports,  to  do  the  work 
now  dont?  by  the  bureau;  and  a  division  of  super- 
vision and  a<l ministration,  to  take  up  the  over- 
sight of  the  scii(K)l  svstems  of  Alaska,  of  the  white 


residents  in  Indian  Territory,  of  Porto  Rico,  andft 
of  the  [Philippine  islands.  The  commissioner  of 
education  should  receive  a  salary  of  |»6,000,  and 
lie  should  have  two  assistants,  one  to  be  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
bureau,  paid  #4,500  each.  This  reor^nization, 
together  with  the  proper  staff  of  inspectors  and 
clerks  and  the  lental  of  a  suitable  building,  could 
all  be  provided  for  without  increasing^  the  cost  of 
the  bureau  In^yond  jj;'200,000  a  year.  We  Ijelieve 
that  this  policy  is  the  wisest  one  to  be  adopted  at 
the  moment,  and  that  its  accomplishment  is  en- 
tirely practicable.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  de- 
bated and  discussed  widely  during  tlie  next  six 
months,  so  that  a  successful  campaign  for  its  adop- 
tion may  be  oiganized  when  the  Fifty-seventh 
Congress  meets,  in  December." 


HOW  TO  GUARD  AGAINST  INFECTION. 

IN  the  iJtuffiche  /tJ^vweforMay,  Professor  Baum- 
garten,  of  Tiibingen,  discusses  the  nature  of 
infection  and  the  means  to  counterbalance  or  es- 
cape it.     Infection,  he  defines  as  *'  the  entrance 
of  minute  living  bodies,  bacteria  and  similar  mi- 
croorganisms, into  the  bodies  of  more  highly  de- 
veloped   beings.     If  these  microorganisms  pro- 
gressively increase  in  the  living  bodies  of  men  or 
animals,    the  so-called   infectious  diseases  arise. 
If  the  bacteria  do  not  increase,  the  infection  is 
innocuous."     These  bacteria  have  almost  unlim- 
ited opportunities  of  entering  our  bodies, — in  the 
air  we  breathe,  in  the  water  we  drink,  in  the 
food  we  consume  ;   but,  fortimately,  for  our  well- 
being  they  need  a  certain  soil  in  which  to  thrive, 
and  the  majority  that  enter  the  body,  being  un- 
able to  live  there,  die  within  a  very  short  time. 
Hence,  Professor  Baumgarten  divides  them  into 
two  large  groups :  the  saprophagous  or  saprogenic, 
that  live  only  in  dead  organic  substances,  pro- 
ducing by  their  growth  and  increase  putrefaction, 
and  the  parasitic  or  specifically  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms, that  flourish  only  in  living  bodies  of 
men  and    animals,    producing  by  their  growth 
and  increase  specific  diseases,  and  the  many  spe- 
cies of  this  latter  group,  again,  seek  only  those 
bodies  specially  adapted  to  their  growth.     Thus, 
certain  tapeworm -bacteria  are  found  only  in  the 
human    body   or    in    some    animals ;    bacteria 
noxious  to  the  ruminants  do  not  affect  chickens ; 
many  bacteria  of  infectious  diseases  of  men  are 
not  found  in  animals,  and  vice  versa.      *'  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  healthy  human  body  is  absolutely 
immune  against  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
existing  microorganisms,  but  is  specifically  dis- 
posed toward  a  certain  numl)er." 

Professor  Baumgarten  then  discusses  the  caoflM 
of  both  these  cases.     As  regards  the  case  of  ini- 
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tiiunity,  lie  discusses  several  theories,  finally  giv- 
in<;  tlie  weight  of  his  approval  to  the  theory  of  as- 
similation, wliich  *  *  assulnes  that  the  far  greater 
ninn]>er  of  all  bacteria  species  does  not  find  the 
nourisluncnt  adapted  to  them  in  the  substance  of 
the  living  tissues  and  fluids,  and  cannot  assimi- 
late the  foodstuffs  there  present  ;  hence,  they 
sfK)n  die  and  are  dissolved  in  the  cellular  fluids, 
like  any  other  dead  organisms,  while  a  smaller 
nuinlx'i*  ot'  certain  sj)ecies,  being  parasitic,  find 
proper  sustenances  in  the  livuig  bodies  of  men  or 
nnimals,  and  thrive,  causing  diseases." 

ACgriKKI)    IMMUNITY. 

In  a<ldition  to  this  natural  or  innate  immunitv, 
tliere  is  also  an  acquired  or  artificial  immunity 
— namely,  by  inoculation  and  vaccination.  The 
discov(M'ies  of  Jenner  and  Pasteur — both  of  whom 
receive  their  full  meed  of  praise  at  the  hands  of 
Professor  Baumgarten — being  followed  up  by 
other  scientists,  have  culminate<l  in  the  modern 
"  scruintherapy.''  It  was  left  to  Behring  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  ac([uired  immunity  against  infec- 
tioiud  diseases  may  be  transmitted  to  other  ani- 
inals  predis[)osed  to  such  diseases,  by  means  of 
I  lie  blood-serum  of  the  animals  previously  ren- 
<]ered  immune.  This  result  happens  so  regularly 
in  th(s  dilTerent  experimental  infectional  diseases 
that  it  has  even  l)een  called  a  law — the  law  of 
Hc'hring.  This  fact  proves  that  agents  form  and 
aie  contained  in  the  blood  of  animals  rendered 
artificially  immune,  which  are  able  to  neutralize 
the  infecting  substances,  the  infectional  bacteria, 
or  tlu.'ir  poison,  or  both  at  once.  That  this  really 
is  the  case  may  be  proved  by  a  simple  experi- 
nuMit,  at  l(»asL  as  regards  certain  bacterial  poisons. 
I  f  onr  adds  to  a  certain  quantity  of  tetanus  or 
<iiplitl)eria  poison,  which  is  sufficient  to  kill  with 
ahsolute  sureness  an  animal  of  a  certain  weight, 
a  specified  quantity  of  the  blood-serum  of  an 
animal  rendered  immune  against  tetanus  or  diph- 
theria, an<l  injects  this  mixture  into  an  animal 
pirdisposed  to  these  diseases,  the  latter  will  in 
nowise  be  injured  by  the  injection.  Hence  the 
poison,  in  being  mixed  with  the  immune  serum, 
was  neutralized  and  rendered  hannless." 

THK    NATIUK    OF    ANTITOXINS. 

The  cpiestion  of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  these 
•anti-bodies/'  "antitoxins,"  "  bacteriolysins," 
as  thev  havt;  been  called,  leads  Professor  Baum- 
marten  into  a  highly  technical  discussion,  ad- 
dressed to  the  s[)ecialist  rather  than  the  layman. 
riie  o])ening  senieiKM^  only  may  find  place  here  : 
"It  is  i^Mierallv  belitn'ed  now  that  the  antitoxin 
is  foiined  out  (»f  the  substanccs  of  the  body,  Ix;- 
ing  the  product  of  a  reaction  of  the  living  body 
against  the  action  of  the  bacteria,  it  being  assumed 


that  the  latter  is  a  toxic  action,  a  poisoning  eithe*- 
by  the  dissolved  poisonous  secretions  (the  toxin) 
of  the  bacteria,  or  by  the  poisonous  bodies  of  the 
bacilli  themselves  (the  bacterio-protein)."  The 
modern  serumtherapy  has  so  far  l>een  successful 
chiefly  in  diphtheria,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  human 
tetanus,  with  practically  no  results  in  other  infec- 
tional diseases.  *' This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  other  infectional  diseases  the  extreme  in- 
crease of  the  bacteria  thems(?lves  is  the  chief 
source  of  mischief,  while  in  diphtheria  and  lock- 
jaw the  toxin  of  the  bacteria  is  the  agent  produc- 
ing the  disease.  But  it  is  evidently  much  more 
difficult  for  the  body  to  get  the  upper  hand  over 
the  infectional  bacteria  than  over  tlieir  poisonous 
secretions." 

PIIACTICAL    SAFKGUARDS TREATMENT    OF    FOODS. 

In  thoughtful  remembrance  of  the  ''general 
reader,"  Professor  Baumgarten  clostss  his  article 
with  a  rather  more  popular  discussion  on  the  safe- 
guards against  bacteria.  It  being  impossible  and 
even  undesirable  to  exterminate  these  millions  of 
microorganisms  that  still  are  of  use  to  the  world 
— keeping  up,  for  instance,  the  circulation  of 
nitrogen  and  carbon — it  behooves  us  to  guard 
against  their  entering  the  body.  Public  and 
private  cleanliness  are  imperative.  All  drinking- 
water  should  be  boiled,  and  also  milk,  which  is 
even  more  susceptible  of  infection,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  a  better  soil  for  bacteria,  but  because 
of  the  diseases  transferred  from  cows  to  men, 
especially  tuI)erculosis.  Butter  may  also  contain 
germs  but  in  a  less  degree  ;  the  bacteria  in  cheese 
die  after  two  weeks.  Meat,  like  milk,  should  be 
thoroughly  ]x)iled.  The  generally  harndess  bac- 
teria in  dough  are  destroyed  in  baking.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  liable  to  l3e  infected  by  bac- 
teria from  the  air  or  water ;  living  tuberculosis 
bacilli,  for  instance,  having  been  found  on  grapes 
in  a  market ;  hence,  vegetables  should  be  thor- 
oughly boiled,  and  fruit  washed  or  peeled.  The 
best  protection  against  the  bacteria  in  the  air  is 
scrupulous  personal  cleanliness.  Here  Professor 
Baumgarten  goes  a  step  beyond  modern  writers 
on  hygiene  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
cleansing  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  mucous, 
and  bits  of  food  lodging  in  the  teeth,  being  esi>e- 
cially  a  feeding-place  for  bacteria,  "and  without 
sufficient  cleansing  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  Ije- 
coraes  a  perfect  Augean  stable  for  bacteria." 
Pneumonia  is  probably  caused  not  by  directly 
inhaling  tlie  bacteria  in  the  air,  but  by  those  that 
have  been  living  in  the  mouth,  watching  for  the 
opportunity  to  get  into  the  lungs.  Hence  Pro- 
fessor Baumgarten  recommends  as  a  mouth-wash 
the  use  of  what  he  considers  the  only  effective 
disinfectant — namely,  chloroform  water, 
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EFFECTS  OF  MECHANICAL  LAWS  UPON 
ORGANIC  GROWTH. 

THE  last  nuinbor  of  Vircliow's  Archiv  fur 
Pn  th  o  lofj  i.sch  e  An  a  to  in  it>  and  I V/  ys  io  Imj  ie 
contains  an  article  by  T)r.  Maass,  of  Berlin,  in 
which  he  ^ives  an  account  of  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  role  played  by  purely  mechan- 
ical laws  in  the  development  of  bone.  For  tlie 
experiments  he  used  rapidly  growing  young 
dogs,  which  were  kept  under  abnormal  condi- 
tions for  from  three  to  six  weeks,  when  their 
bones  were  compared  with  the  bones  of  dogs  of 
tlie  same  age  that  had  not  been  experimented 
upon. 

Tlie  forces  acting  upon  any  part  of  the  body 
during  its  d(H^elopment  are  so  varied  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  wliat  results  follow  directly 
from  the  conditions  imposed,  and  what  results 
are  due  to  the  interaction  of  th(>  parts  to  be 
studied,  unless  a  part  is  chosen  that  has  become 
specialized  for  a  single  function. 

Bone  is  favorable  for  this  purpose.  Its  only 
use  is  to  give  rigidity  to  the  body  and  in  this 
way  to  support  and  protect  other  parts.  Ap- 
parently lifel(?ss  and  devoid  of  plasticity,  it  is 
really  ftdl  of  living  matter,  growing  as  other 
tissues  do,  affected  by  disease  like  other  tissues, 
becoming  larger  and  stronger,  or  smaller  and 
weaker,  according  to  tlie  general  health  of  the 
body.  It  follows  an  indirect  course  of  develop- 
ment in  which  l>ony  tissue  is  first  formed,  then 
absorbed,  first  built  up  solid,  then  hollowed  out, 
rearrang(Hl,  and  entirely  made  over  Ijefore  it  at- 
tains its  final  perfection.  A  bal>y's  bones,  at 
first  cartilaginous  and  solid,  Later  l)ecome  liollow 
and  hard  ;  during  these  changes  something  may 
occur  to  affect  either  their  external  form  or  the 
process  of  reconstruction  going  on  within.  Bone 
is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  material,  living  and 
lifeless.  Particles  of  living,  growing  matter  are 
scattered  through  it,  each  particle  surrounded 
and  imprisoned  by  lifeless  mineral  matter  which 
gives  rigidity  to  the  structure. 

There  were,  then,  two  things  to  ])e  considered 
in  making  these  experiments — the  effects  upon 
the  formative  power  of  the  living  matter,  and 
the  effects  ui)on  the  disposal  of  the  substance 
formed. 

It  was  found  that  growth  was  affected  })y  ])las- 
ter-of-Paris  bands  placed  around  the  extremities 
of  growing  bones,  or  by  keeping  a  joint  in  some 
constrained  position  that  woidd  ])rodiice  changes 
of  pressure  between  adjoining  surfaces.  As  a 
residt  of  increased  or  decreascMl  ])ressure  ai)plied 
in  this  way,  there  were  abnormal  thickenings,, 
and  the  natural  curve  of  the  bone  was  changed, 
the  curve  produced  being  in  the  direction  that 
would  result  from  pressure  applied  in  a  similar 


manner  to  inanimate  bodies,  while  the  organic 
])rocesses  of  bone,  expressed  in  the  growth  of 
new  material,  were  ntnther  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished. 

For  every  mechanical  hindrance  to  the  growth 
of  bone  in  one  direction  there  is  a  compensating 
growth  in  anotln^r  direction  where  tliere  is  no 
pressure  ;  nnd  in  structure  bone  responds  to  tlie 
general  law  of  physics  that  every  compressible 
molecule  in  a  mass  und(»rgoes  condensation  as 
its  volumi^  diminishes  under  pressure,  resulting 
in  this  instanci^  in  the  change  of  spongy  ]x>ne  to 
hard,  compact  bone. 

in  tlu^  human  skeleton  similar  changes  are 
found  as  deformities  such  as  congenital  chibfoot, 
unsymmetrical  skull  or  face,  crooked  toes  cause<l 
by  ill-fitting  shoes,  deformities  caused  by  paraly- 
sis, and  rachitis.  Growth,  resorption,  and  rear- 
rangement of  masses  of  bone  tissue  proceed  in 
the  normal  manner,  but  the  spatial  arrangement 
of  the  material  is  affected  according  to  purely 
mechanical  laws. 

In  no  case  is  the  organic  process  of  formation 
of  bone  disturl.)ed  —  merely  the  disposition  of 
what  is  formed. 


THE  INCUBATION  OF  ALLIGATOR  EGGS. 

THE  '^nest"  of  the  Florida  alligator  is  con- 
structed of  sticks,  leaves,  mud,  and  other 
materials  on  the  bank  of  the  pond  or  stream  in 
which  the  mother  alligator  lives.  The  eggs, 
about  thirty  in  number,  are  laid  in  the  cavity  of 
this  nest,  carefully  covered,  and  i>ermitted  to  in- 
cubate ))y  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Last  August  Dr.  Albert  M.  Reese,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  received  by  express  two  lots 
of  alligator  eggs  from  southern  Georgia  which  he 
proceeded  to  incubate  artificially.  In  the  first 
lot,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  embryos  within 
the  eggs  could  be  kept  alive  only  a  littlo  more 
than  a  week,  in  the  second  lot  the  contained 
embryos  were  so  far  advanced  that  most  of 
the  (jggs  were  opened  and  the  young  alligators 
preserved  for  anatomical  study.  A  few  of  these 
eggs,  how(»ver,  wer(>  packed  in  a  small  box  of 
dam[>  liumusj  to  prevent  drying,  and  were  kept 
in  an  incubator  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C. 
What  resulted  is  told  by  Dr.  Kecse  in  the  ^ men'- 
can  Xaturnlist  for  March. 

"On  opening  the  incubator  a  couple  of  weeks 
later,  curious  squeaking  sounds  were  heard  com- 
ing from  the  inside  of  the  eggs,  the  sounds  which, 
in  nature,  tell  the  mother  that  her  young  are 
about  ready  to  hatch  and  should  be  helped  oat  of 
the  mass  of  earth  and  leaves  in  which  they  Are 
buried.  These  sounds  are  audible  at  a  dittanoe 
of  fifteen  yards  or  more,  so  that  even  whmt  the 
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eg^s  are  fjuried  in  the  nest  t!ie  parent  is  probably 
able  to  hear  tlie  call  oF  ber  young.     Tlie  next  day 

after  tlie  iirst  sound  was  heard  one  of  the  alliga- 
tors broke  out  of  its  sbell,  and  a  couple  of  days 
later  two  more  hatched  ;  the  rest  of  the  eggs 
proved  to  be  infertile. 

"  During;  the  act  of  batching,  the  young  alliga- 
tors would  snap  at  the  lingers,  or  any  small  ob- 
ject, <]uite  savagely  ;  but  att«r  finally  escaping 
I'roni  the  egg  they  could  not  be  induced  to  do  so. 
T!ie  iinibilical  scar  persisted  for  some  time  after 
hati^hinK,  but  gradually  disappeared.  The  alliga- 
tor is  aliouC  2(1  ctm.  in  length  when  hatched,  and 
that  an  animal  of  its  bulk  should  have  been  con- 
tained in  so  small  an  egg  is  quite  astonishing. 
These  tlii-ce  artilicially  hatched  alligators  are  now 
living,  in  apparent  good  health,  in  a  glass-covered 
bo.x  in  the  latioratory.  They  are  fed,  about  once 
a  week,  on  small  bits  of  raw  meat  which  are 
thrown  into  the  shallow  pan  of  water  in  their  box. 
It  is  probable  tliat  bad  the  Rrst  lot  of  eggs  been 
treated  as  was  the  second  lot,  r.he  desired  stages 
of  development  might  have  been  obtained." 


BROOK  FARM :  A  RETROSPECT. 

THE  community  founded  at  West  Roxbury, 
near  Boston,  by  George  Ripley  and  others, 
ill  1840,  has  possibly  had  more  prominence  in 
literature  than  its  im))ortance  as  a  social  experi- 
tiiciii  justified.  The  Brook  Fanners  were  literary 
fiilk,  and  their  experiences  on  the  farm  made  ex- 
cellent "copy."  Besides,  their  contemporaries 
in  the  oulside  world  were  interested  in  what  they 
hail  to  tell,  Even  to  this  day  a  book  or  an  arti- 
cle about  Brook  Farm  attracts  attention.  People 
are  still  interested  in  the  daily  doings  of  the  com- 
munity, in  its  material  surroundings,  and  in  the 
practical  attempts  of  Dana.  Curtis,  and  Haw- 
thorne to  combine 
>filhf'tics  with  agri- 


eultui 


In  the  c 


noC 


an  entertaining 
sketch  of  the  Brook 
l'';irni  life  contrib- 
uted lo  llie  VnlhoHe 
Wurld  Sl-i;-izinc  hj 
Anna  M.  Mitchell, 
Ihc  eoiiiMiunity's 
Mi-Iiool  is  described. 
■■There  was  fine 
material  from  which 
K.  ,iraw  a  teaching 
ciir])K.  and  the  rela- 
liims  l>etween  teach- 
er and  pupil  must 
have  been  quite  ideal 


in  such  an  atmosphere  of  unity  of  thought  and 
purpose.  It  needed  no  otlier  advertising  than 
that  which  was  furnialied  by  the  names  of  those 
associated  with  it,  and  before  long  their  limited 
accommodations  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  ca 
pacity,  pupils  coming  from  all  parts  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  These  teachers  were 
like  Chaucer's  '  Parson ' — while  they  taught  they 
wrought. 

"The  hours  between  lessons  were  busily  em- 
ployed. The  women  liad  their  various  assign- 
ments in  the  donrestic  department.  Mr.  Ripley 
was  a  firm  believer  in  scientific  agriculture,  and 
gave  nmch  of  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  farm  land,  while  the  magnificent  trees  that 
now  abound  about  the  place  gave  evidence  of 
how  well  Charles  Dana  must  have  attended  to  his 
hobby  of  tree-culture.  The  men  and  women 
dressed  in  the  simplest  manner,  so  that  the  fam- 
ily exchequer  was  not  taxed  by  tailors'  and  dress- 
makers' bills.  The  men  wore  blue  tunics  witli 
black  leather  belts  and  checked  trousers,  and  the 
women  wore  a  species  of  short  skirt,  very  much 
like  the  bicycle  costume  of  to-day.  The  table 
was  simple  in  the  extreme.  An  ordinary  laborer 
to-day  would  have  as  many  luxuries  as  were 
spread  before  the  members  of  this  little  com- 
munity. This  simple  life  seemed  to  typify 
Wordsworth's  idea  of  'plain  living  and  high 
thinking.'  Ur.  Ripley  endeavored  to  impart  to 
the  assembly  some  of  his  intellectual  enthusiasm. 
Evening  classes  were  formed  at  which  were  given 
readings  from   Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and   Car- 

Several  of  the  members  eventually  embraced 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Father  Hecker  was 
the  first  of  these,  and  he  was  followed  by  Orestes 
Brownson,  Mrs.  Ripley,  Buckley  Hastings,  and 
George  Newcomb. 
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THE  MODERN  MAORI. 

IN  the  I  in  pi  rial  (uul  Co/ofiia/  Mnfjtizinr^  Mr. 
('harles  I^()us-Mjirt(;n  discusses  the  modern 
Maori.  The  writer  lias  little  patience  with  the 
outcry  against  enii)loying  Maoris  in  South  Africa. 
Ho  savs  : 

*'  The  sole  reason  why  the  imperial  govcjrnment 
declined  the  offer  of  100  Maori  soldiers  is  simply 
that  it  was  feannl  their  employment  against  the 
Hoers  might  giveuml)rage  to  the  European  powers, 
and  might  offer  soiim?  excuses  for  a  nu)ve  in  the 
direction  of  int(»rvention.  That  is  the  true  reason 
and  tin?  sole  reason  why  the  proffered  servic(?s  of 
the  Queen's  loyal  Maori  suhjci-ts,  some  of  tlu; 
finest  men  and  smartest  soldiers  and  the  l)est 
fighters  in  the  world.  W(M'e  declined.  1  care  not 
for  any  contradiction  or  (jflicial  ffrmrufi  on  this 
head.      1  know  that  tin?  fact  is  as  I  assert. 

"The  average  Maori  is  infinitely  less  savage 
a!ul  more  civilized  than  a  J.onilon  '  Hooligan'  or 
an  American  'hoodlum'" — a  vii^w  which  most 
Colonials  will  heartily  indorse;.  The  writ<ir  cou- 
tin  lies  : 

»*The  Maori  of  HM)1  is  a  h)yal  suhject  and  a 
gooil  citizen  in  all  respects,  lie  is  certainly  less 
addicted  to  cannibalism  than  the  British  'rough,' 
if  one  nuiy  judge  by  the  n?volting  stories  one 
reads  in  the  newspapers  of  the  occasional  practice 
on  the  })art  of  these  worthies — who  are  deemed 
too  tender  and  delicate  to  bear  flogging — of  bit- 
ing off  a  })oliceman*s  nose  or  ear.  The  modern 
Maori  does  not  do  tlmt.'^ 

Mr.  Rous-Marten  cites  as  an  instance  of  Maori 
civilization  the?  fact  that  Maoris  are  fre(piently 
employers  of  white  men,  farming  tluMr  (^states  by 
means  of  well-paid  white  labor.  They  are,  as  any 
lawyer  with  a  native  practice  can  testify,  exceeil- 
ingly  shrewd  business  men. 

*'  In  i)olitics,  they  take  an  active  and  most  in- 
telligent int<*rest.  Native  nKunbers  are  returned 
to  Parliament  and  several  sit  in  each  chamber. 
They  are  almost  invariably  cloqiuuit  and  powerful 
speakers,  often  displaying  notable  aptitude  in 
'spotting'  the  true  kernel  of  a  (puvstion  whose 
merits  may  have  been  considerably  obscun^d  by  the 
cloud  of  'white'  oratory.  Maoris  have  for  many 
years  held  stoats  in  the  New  Zealand  cabinet  sis 
ministers  of  tlie  crown,  and  have  acrpiitted  th(?m- 
selves  very  creditably.  A  number  of  Maoris 
liave  been  admitted  to  holy  ord(M*s  as  chMgymen 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  their  conduct  has 
always  been  irreproachable." 

A    MODKKN    IN.<<TANCE. 

The  following  anecdote  may  seMn  incredible, 
but  only  to  those  not  "in  th«^  know  :" 

"A  few  years  ago  I  went  into  one  of  the 
principal  restaurants  in  the  main  street  of  Wel- 


lington, the  New  Zealanii  metro|)olis,  for  lunch- 
eon.     I  was  lat(?,  and  there  was  only  one  fellow- 
luncher.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  advanced  middle 
ag(;,   slightly  dark  in  complexion,    grayish  as  to 
hair  and   beard,  gravely  i)olite   as   to    manners, 
entirely  up-to-date  in  his  European  dress.      He 
sat  opposite  to  me,  and  we  exchanged    the  usual 
courtesies  of  the  table.     He  was  tliorou^ldy  at 
]u)im'  with  his  knif(^  and  fork  and  serviette,  aiui 
])erused  the  mrtiu  with  interest,  aided  by  a  hand- 
some gold -rim  /H'nrr-n(z.      There  were  no  symp- 
toms by  whicii   he  could   Ije  distinguished    from 
an  Englishman,  save  j>erhaps  some  slight  bhiish 
marks  on  his  l■acc^  which  my  knowledge  enabled 
me  to  <letect  as  tattooing.    To  all  practical  intents 
and  purpos{»s  he  was  a  gentleman  and  an  English- 
man.     Yet  I  knew  him  well  l>y  sight,  and  knew 
him  to  be  now  a  most  t»stimable  citizen,  hut  also 
to  have  been  in  his  younger  days  a  bitter  foe  of 
all  Europ(jans,   and  also  an  open  and  notorious 
cannibal !  " 


CHINESE  MAGIC. 

IN  the  second  April  numlK'r  of  the  NituveH*; 
Rrruc  M.  Charpentier  gives  a  fascinating  ac- 
count of  Chinese  magic.  Our  ('elestial  brethren, 
while  in  theory  the  most  unl)elieving  and  agnos- 
tic of  human  beings,  seem  in  practice  to  be  t]ie 
most  superstitious  of  races.  While  utterly  deny- 
ing the  existenctj  of  a  God,  they  have  a  very  real 
fear  of  the  devil,  or  rather  of  a  number  of  evil 
spirits  styled  by  them  the  Malignant  Powers. 

In  order  to  conjure  the  maleficent  tricks  of 
these  demons  each  L'hinaman,  however  cultivated 
and  intelligent  he  may  be,  carries  on  his  i>erson 
one  c)r  more  amulets  ;  generally  this  charm  is  of 
a  bright  red  color,  for  what  a  red  rag  is  1^  a  bull 
so  is  anything  red  to  a  Chinese  devil  1  Wlien  a 
Chinese  studiuit  has  finished  reading  his  book  he 
puts  a  led  marker  l)etween  the  leaves,  and  the 
careful  Chinese  mother  ties  wisps  of  red  among 
her  children's  hair.  Travelers  in  China  are  often 
surprised  to  se(»  pasted  on  their  bed -curtains  and 
on  pieces  of  furniture  yellow  slips  of  |>aper  in- 
scribed with  mysterious  red  or  i)lack  characters  ; 
these  also  are  charms  or  talismans  which  have 
for  object  that  of  chasing  evil  spirits. 

When  studying  the  whole  question  of  Chinese 
magic,  the  iiupiirer  constantly  comes  across  some- 
thing whicli  recalls  in  quite  a  startling  manner  a 
similar  Europ<;an  superstition.  Thus  the  Chinese 
gambler  is  as  (»agt»r  to  pun^hase  some  object  hav- 
ing played  a  direct  part  in  a  murder  or  a  suicide 
as  is  th(^  Monte  Carlo  fatalist,  and  when  a  China- 
man s(>ts  out  to  build  a  house  ho  has  carafully 
])laced  in  the  foundations  under  the  foondatioii- 
stonp  every  kind  of  ch^rm,  such  fu$  amulet^  Iqcky 
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c(>inR,  and  scraps  of  papers  covered  with  written 
prayers  tliat  he  and  his  friends  have  accumulated 
at  great  trouble,  and  often  great  expense.  This 
is  supposed  to  bring  good  fortune  to  the  dwell- 
ing. ( )iie  rather  ingenious  amulet,  also  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  life  of  the  people, 
consists  of  a  concave  mirror,  which,  hung  out- 
side a  dwelling,  is  supposed  to  reflect  and  so  ex- 
pel any  evil  infhuuice  i)assing  by  on  its  way  to 
the  tloor. 

When  a  Chinaman  is  ex})ecting  an  addition  to 
his  family  he  calls  on  a  hundred  households, 
manv  of  whom  are  unknown  to  him,  and  asks 
each  for  a  small  coin  ;  this  gift  is  rarely  refused. 
Once  the  hundred  are  collected,  he  himself  melts 
tlu'in  down,  making  of. the  metal  thus  obtained  a 
small  ])adlock.  Then  he  starts  out  again  on  his 
rounds  an<l  j)rocures  another  hundred  coins  in 
the  saiFie  fashion,  the  result  being  transformed 
into  a  chain,  which  is  put  round  tlie  newly  born 
l»al)y's  neck,  and  finally  fastened  together  with 
the  pa<riock.  (Jreat  good  fortune  is  supposed  to 
follow  an  infant  so  padlocked  through  life,  and 
that  this  often  comes  true  need  surprise  no  one 
who  considers  how  determined  and  intelligent 
the  cliiM's  prog«'nitor  mu5t  have  been  before  he 
was  able  to  pivsent  his  offspring  with  so  hardly 
accpiircd  an  amulet. 

It  would  be,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Chinaman's  only  object  is  to  benefit  hin)- 
sclf  or  others.  When  wishing  to  injure  or  destrov 
an  enemy,  he  also  has  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  mag- 
ical proceedings.  A  very  favorite  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  one  to  whom  ill-will  is  borne  is  that  of 
taking  a  sheet  of  yellow  paper  and  drawing  on  it 
either  a  dog  or  a  bull's  head,  then  simply  bury- 
imx  it  cither  on  ihi^  threshold  or  in  the  pathway 
of  the  man  on  whom  om*  wishes  to  call  down  a 
misfortune.  The  least  that  can  happen  to  him  is 
a  giav(^  illness,  and  should  the  devils  prove  pro- 
pitious lie  may  (;ven  die.  Another  and  quicker 
w;^v  is  that  of  bui'iiing  the  slu^et  of  yellow  paper 
jinl  rnixiiiL!:  th<^  aslx's  with  vour  enemv's  food. 

When  a  ( 'hines^'  lady  is  in  love  she  also  pro- 
cin:«'s  a  sheet  of  yellow  paj)er,  and  draws  on  it  a 
pretty  liitle  dog;  she  {\w\\  burns  the  sheet,  and 
mixes  the  jishes  with  the  ]>everage  of  the  loved 
one,  arxl  he  instantly  })ecomes  as  devoted  and 
ob.Mliont  as  though  he  were  her  favorite  ('how. 
Ttie  Chinese  delight  in  symbf>ls.  A  Celestial 
who  is  your  fiiend  wishes  you  "Happiness  vast 
as  the  ocean,"  *-  Joy  as  steep  and  immovable  as  a 
mountain."  A  traveler,  when  in  favor  with  the 
people  of  the  town  through  which  he  is  passing, 
will  have  offered  him  a  lantern  on  which  is  in. 
sen lie<l  the  wisli  that  he  may  have  a  hundred 
children  and  a  thousand  grandchildren  I 

Fortune  tellers  do  a  splendid  trade  in  the  Celes- 


tial Empire,  for  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  consult  them  before  every  important, 
and  even  every  trifling,  event.  Fortunes  are 
told  by  cards,  by  the  jingling  of  money,  by  the 
aid  of  candles,  and  even  by  the  stars.  Perhaps 
tiie  secret  of  the  Chinese  soothsayer's  success  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only  believed 
in  l)y  their  credulous  clients,  but  that  they  also 
believe  in  their  own  power  of  foretelling  the 
future. 

THF  CULTURAL  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
SCANDINAVIANS. 

IN  an  address  which  the  eminent  Swedish  his- 
torian, Prof.  Oscar  Montclius,  recently  de- 
livered before  the  University  of  Christiania,  he 
made  some  interesting  and  noteworthy  remarks 
concerning  *' The  Cultural  Progress  and  Mission 
of  the  Scandinavian  Peoples." 

He  U^gan  by  reviewing  tiie  supposition  main- 
tained nearly  two  centuries  ago  by  the  Swedish 
savant,  Olaf  Rudbeck,  that  Magog,  the  grandchild 
of  Noach,  was  the  lirst  king  of  the  Gothic  people  ; 
that  his  son,  Sven,  was  the  founder  of  Svea-land, 
and  that  Svcui  was  followed  by  his  brother  Ubbe 
in  about  24G  after  the  Flood,  who  also  built  the 
ancient  Swedish  city  Upsala,  still  one  of  the  fore- 
most commercial  and  educational  centers  of  that 
ccmntry.  According  to  Rudbeck,  the  foundation 
of  the  Svea  dynasty  would  have  been  laid  2,000 
years  before  Christ,  as  he  was  of  the  opinion  tiiat 
the  Flood  covered  the  earth  in  the  year  2304,  and 
that  Ubbe  lived  about  three  centuries  later. 

In  his  address,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Norwegian  monthly,  Samtiden, 
Professor  Montelius  examines  in  detail  this  sup- 
position, which  for  long  has  been  held  in  ridicule 
by  historians,  and  he  finds  that  it  contains  more 
truth  than  it  is  generally  credited  with.  He  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Germanic  forefathers  of  the 
present  Scandinavian  peoples  already  inhabited 
the  Northern  Peninsula  at  a  time  when  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  metals,  and  when  their  weapons 
and  tools  were  made  of  flint  —  /.c. ,  in 'the  age 
known  as  the  Younger  Stone  Age,  which  ended 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  thousand  years 
B.C.  and  covere<i  at  least  2,000  years.  Thus,  the 
Scandinavian  North  would  have  had  a  (iermanic 
population  as  far  back  as  6,000  years  ago. 

HOW    NORTHERN    CULTURE    WAS    INFLUENCED    FROM 

THE    SOUTH. 

Referring  to  the  early  progress  of  culture  in 
the  North,  the  professor  proceeds  :  *  ♦  We  know 
that  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  thousands  of 
years  before  tlie  Christian  era  was  influenced  by 
the  South,  and  that  the  intercourse  between  North 
and  South  began  during  the  Younger  Stone  Age, 
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whereby  our  forefathers  received  a  certain  degree 
of  culture.  They  were  already  at  that  early  time 
no  longer  to  be  counted  as  savages,  if  by  that 
word  we  denote  peoples  wlio  live  as  nomads, 
moving  from  place  to  place  and  supporting  tliem- 
selves  by  hunting  an<]  fisliing.  From  a  time 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  end  of 
the  Stone  Age  we  find  th(»  North  evincing  tes- 
timonials of  lixed  habitations,  and  of  a  life  sup- 
ported by  agricuhure  and  grazing,  such  as  tht; 
enormous  sionij-graves  and  llie  discoveries  of 
cities  where  those  peoples  lived.  Bones  of  do- 
mestic animals  excavated  from  th(»  graves  show 
how  far  advanced  grazing  at  tliat  tiuK^  was  ;  and 
impressions  of  grains  in  the  earthen  vessels 
prove  to  us  not  tmly  that  agriculture  was  one  of 
the  principal  nujans  of  support,  hut  also  what 
species  of  corn  weie  then  in  use. 

**  Through  continuous  intercourse  with  Middle 
Euroj>e,  and  thereby  with  the  Southern  cultural 
centers,  the  metals  l>ecame  kn(nvn  to  our  fore- 
fathers. The  first  of  these  metals,  gold  and  coj)- 
per,  were  made  use  of  sonu?  2,000  years  before 
our  era.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second  thousand 
years  b.c.  bronze  became  common  in  the  North, 
and  relics  made  of  this  metal  excel  in  workman- 
ship and  taste  anything  that  the  rest  of  Europe, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  (Greece,  can  show. 
This  culture  had  to  the  same  degree  reached 
every  part  of  the  North,  Norway  as  well  as 
Sweden.  About  five  centuri(>s  B.C.  iron  was  in- 
troduced on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  this,  the  Iron 
Age,  the  culture  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples 
reached  ever  higher  and  higher. 

'*ln  the  first  centuries  a.  n..  commerce  with 
the  Romans  had  a  mighty  inftuence  on  the  fur- 
thering of  Northern  art  and  industry.  The  most 
important  result  was  the  art  of  writing  ;  the 
Roman  letters  were  altered  by  the  (xermans  to 
runes.  an<l  these  alterations  were  at  first  verv 
insignificant. 

THK    FART    PLAYED    BY    SCANDINAVIANS    IN    THK 
CIVILIZATION     OF    KTROPE. 

<'  In  the  great  movements  within  the  (Jermanic 
world,  which  were  alike  the  causes  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Noj'th  took  a  mon^  active  part  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  From  discoveries 
on  the  fieMs  where  the  remains  of  the  Barbarian 
invaders  are  to  be  found,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  among  the  hordes  which  at  that  time  took 
possession  of  Middle  Europe  were  many  North- 
erners, just  as  we  know  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
who  simultaneously  began  to  inhabit  England 
came  from  the  Southern  parts  of  Scandinavia. 
The  Northern  peoples  became  still  better  known 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  during  the  Viking  Age, 


and,  shortly  after,  through  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity northward. 

'*  During  the  thousand  years  that  liave  recently 
come  to  a  close,  the  peoples  of  the  North  liave de- 
veloped a  culture  largely  similar  in  all  their  laDd& 
They  have    not   only    assimilated    the    Western 
European    civilization  ;    their    mission    has   also 
been,  and  is  still,  to  carry  that  civilization  farther, 
to  the  countries  east  of  the  Baltic   Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Hothnia.     Already  during  the  Stone  Age 
inhabitants  fiom  Sweden  settled  down  in  Finland 
and  carried  thither  that  Western  culture  of  which 
they  )ia<l  become  familiar  in  their  own    country. 
Erom  Finland  it  was  carried  still  farther  east  and 
southward   until,   now  more  than  one   thousand 
years  ago,  Swedes  founded  the  Russian  Kmpire. 
In  these  countries  east  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  ^European 
and  Asiatic  principles  met,  and  the  Scandinavians 
have  had  during  centuries,  as  they  have  to-day, 
the  mission  to  be  the  outposts  of  European  civil- 
ization :    a  mission  as  responsible  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous, since  the  boundaries  of  Asia  in  our  days 
have  advanced  to  the  shores  of  the   Baltic  Sea. 
They  aie  given  a  large  share  in  i)rotecting  West- 
ern culture  against  Eastern   barbarianism  ;  and 
that  mission  they  will  be  able  to  carry  out  only 
to  the  degree  that  their  culture  continues  to  be 
high  and  they  retain  their  union." 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BRITISH  ABILITY. 

MR.  HA  VELOCK  ELLIS  contributes  to  the 
Monthly  Review  a  very  interesting  paper 
under  this  title.  The  result  of  his  examination 
of  the  birthplaces  of  those  who  have  added  luster 
to  the  annals  of  the  English  race  brings  out  some 
curious  facts.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
eminent  women,  he  says,  for  instance,  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  intellectual  masculine  abil- 
ity. In  women,  Ireland  comes  out  first,  after 
England,  and  Scotland  is  but  little  ahead  of 
Wales  ;  while  less  than  one-twentieth  of  eminent 
British  men  are  Irish,  not  less  than  one-third  of 
eminent  British  women  are  on  one  or  both  sides 
Irish.  The  Brontes  and  Mary  Wolstonecraft  are 
conspicuous  in  the  Irish  contingent.  George 
Eliot  is  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Wales.  The 
Scotch  women  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but 
are  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  eminence.  .  The 
most  eminent  English  women  come  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  In  his  final  survey,  Mr.  Ellis  notes 
the  districts  in  which  various  groups  of  eminent 
persons  predominate  when  classified  according  to 
their  activities.  Politicians,  divines,  and  men  of 
letters  seem  to  be  pretty  equally  distributed 
among  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

''(jrreat  lawyers  are  also  scattered  over .  the 
whole  kingdom  with  notable  impartiality.     Sol- 
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(Hers  come  from  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  espe- 
cially from  Scotland,  whence  also  explorers  come. 
Sailors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nearly  all  Eng- 
lish, coming  especially  from  our  two  great  cen- 
ters of  genius,  but  also  to  some  extent  from 
Cornwall,  Yorkshire,  and  Staffordshire.  While 
j)oets  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  they  are  dis- 
tinctly mure  predominant  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  a  less  extent  in  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
border  counties  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  origins 
of  the  English  poets  who  are  unanimously  recog- 
nized to  stand  first,  we  find  them  scattered  over 
the  whole  country  as  widely  apart  as  possible, 
Chaucer  probably  in  Suffolk,  Spencer  in  Lanca- 
shire, Shakespeare  in  Warwickshire,  Milton  in 
Oxfordshire,  Wordsworth  in  Yorkshire,  Shelley 
in  Sussex,  Keats  in  Devon  or  Cornwall.  There 
seems  to  be  an  antagonism  between  the  aptitude 
for  poetry  and  the  aptitude  for  science.  In  the 
counties  along  the  south  coast  we  find  scarcely 
any  names  eminent  in  science  (except  Harvey  in 
Kent  and  one  or  two  nariies  in  Cornwall),  but  as  we 
^o  northward,  and  especially  as  we  reach  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  they  rise  in  frequency,  to 
reach  a  climax  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land. The  distribution  of  philosophers  seems  on 
the  whole  to  follow  that  of  scientific  men.  Schol- 
ars are  more  widely  diffused,  but  they  have  their 
chief  center  in  Yorkshire,  no  fewer  than  one- 
sixth  of  British  scholars,  including  the  typical 
(igure  of  Hentley,  coming  from  this  county.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  an  even  larger 
proportion,  including  Person,  belong  to  the  group 
of  counties  included  in  our  East  Anglian  district. 

EAST    ANGLIA    THE    HOME    OP    ART    AND    MUSIC. 

"The  aptitude  for  painting  is  very  definitely  lo- 
cal (m1.  Its  great  center  is  in  our  East  Anglian 
district,  its  s(^condary  center  in  our  southwestern 
district.  The  tempers  of  these  two  schools  are 
distinct,  the  eastern  being  naturalistic,  with  little 
retrard  for  tradition,  the  western  more  enamored 
of  traditio!!.  If  we  extend  the  East  Anglian  group 
so  as  to  include?  Yorkshire,  it  may  be  said  that 
outsi<le  tlies(^  two  districts  there  are  scarcely  any 
Knglish  aitists.  Scotland  is  the  chief  home  of 
Hritisli  painters  outside  England,  though  Ireland 
lias  produced  a  lair  proportion.  Musical  com- 
posers, like  pamters,  come  chiefly  from  East 
Anglia,  but  there  is  also  an  aptitude  for  music 
nil  the  Welsh  border.  The  greatest  of  British 
composers,  Purcell,  probably  belongs  to  Shrop- 
shire. While  actors  come  in  largest  proportion 
from  Ireland,  there  is  a  small  secondary  center 
in  our  southwestern  district,  and  also,  it  seems, 
in  Wales  and  the  Welsh  l)order,  while  the  varied 
ai)ilities  of  East  Anglian  men  and  women  include 
some  dramatic  aptitude." 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

IN  these  days  of  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias, 
a  few  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  com- 
pilation of  the  great  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
which  appear  in  an  interview  with  Dr.  Murray, 
its  editor,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Temple 
Magazine^  will  not  be  wanting  in  fascination  to 
the  student  of  statistics.  Dr.  Murray  thus  de- 
scribes the  scope  of  the  dictionary  : 

*'  It  seeks  not  merely  to  record  every  word  that 
has  been  used  in  the  language  for  the  last  eight 
hundred  years,  with  its  written  form  and  signifi- 
cation, and  tiie  pronunciation  of  the  current 
words,  but  to  furnish  a  biography  of  each  word, 
giving  as  nearly  as  possible  tlie  date  of  its  birth 
or  fii-st  known  appearance,  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
obsolete  word  or  sense,  of  its  last  appearance,  the 
source  from  which  it  was  actually  derived,  the 
form  and  sense  with  which  it  entered  the  lan- 
guage or  is  first  found  in  it,  and  the  successive 
changes  of  form  and  developments  Of  sense  which 
it  has  since  undergone.  All  these  particulars  are 
derived  from  historical  research  ;  they  are  an  in- 
duction of  facts  gathered  by  the  widest  investiga- 
tion of  the  written  monuments  of  the  language. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  historical  illustration  more 
than  five  millions  of  extracts  have  been  made,  by 
two  thousand  volunteer  readers,  from  innumer- 
able books  representing  the  English  literature  of 
all  ages,  and  from  numerous  documentary  records. 
From  these,  and  the  further  researches  for  which 
they  provide  a  starting-point,  the  history  of  each 
word  is  deduced  and  exhibited." 

CURIOUS   STATISTICS. 

The  quotations  illustrating  the  distinctive  uses 
of  words  average  twelve  against  one  in  Dr.  John- 
son's Dictionary.  A  student  of  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary has  made  the  following  ingenious  calcula- 
tions, based  on  the  dimensions  of  the  work,  from 
**A"  to  **  Infer,"  but  excluding  '*  Graded"  to 
the  end  of  '^G"  : 

**  Allowing  for  short  columns,  it  will  be  found 
that  as  many  as  16,510  columns,  10^  inches  long, 
have  now  appeared.  If  these  columns,  each  2^ 
inches  wide,  were  set  on  end,  the  type  would  ex- 
tend for  upward  of  2^  miles — 4 ,  645  yards,  or  say  : 

»*  Nearly  four  times  as  high  as  Snowdon. 

»*  Only  602  yards  short  of  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

**  Over  38  times  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  cross 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

**  Nearly  69  times  the  height  of  the  Monu- 
ment. 

**More  than  14  times. as  high  as  the  Eiffel 
Tower. 

<<  Upward  of  15  times  the  length  of  London 
Bridge. 
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'*  Almost  100  times  round  t)ie  dome  of  the 
reading-room  of  tlu^  British  Museum. 

*'  If  a  May-polo  wore  made  of  the  Monument, 
there  would  bo  sufficient  type  to  provide  69  strings, 
each  202  feet  long. 

**  A  single  column  of  type  with  the  lines  placed 
end  to  end  would  measure  7  yards  2  feet.  The 
lines  already  in  print,  end  to  end,  would  reach 
for  about  72  miles,  or  a  little  further  than  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Folkestone.  A  single  column, 
taken  haphazard,  contains  4,248  letters,  punctua- 
tion marks,  etc.,  and  746  words,  including  50 
abbreviated  wor<ls  ;  taking  this  column  as  a  basis, 
the  dictionary  already  contains  about  70,101,384 
letters  and  12,:{21,181  words. 

**  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  dic- 
tionary is  its  price.  For  a  penny  a  purchaser  re- 
ceives 1  vard  1  foot  and  8  odd  inches  of  solid 
printed  matter,  2-J^  inches  wide, on  unexceptionable 
paper,  turned  out  in  the  best  manner  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press.*" 


ANOTHER  EDITION  OF  ST.  LUKE'S  WRITINGS. 

PROF.  THOMAS  NICOL,  D.D.,  writes  in 
the  London  Qiutrterly  Review  for  April  on 
the  *' Lower  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament," 
or  more  specifically,  the  textual  criticism.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  discovery  by  two  Cam- 
bridge women  of  a  palimpsest  of  the  four  Gospels 
in  Syriac,  which  Professor  Harnack  pronounces 
to  be  **  probably  the  most  important  of  witnesses 
for  our  Gospels.*'.  It  is  ♦*  superior  in  antiquity 
to  8.nything  yet  known."  The  paper  closes  with 
a  discussion  of  Codex  Bezae,  generally  cited  as 
D,  and  in  possession  of  Cambridge  University. 
Its  many  variations  from  the  received  text  have 
caused  it  hitherto  to  be  regarded  as  **a  kind 
of  monstrosity'  among  manuscripts  ;  "  they  liave 
been  most  numerous  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and 
above  all  in  the  Acts.  Here  are  one  or  two 
specimens  : 

**To  Matthew  xx.  28,  <The  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  His  life  a  ransom  lor  many,'  D  add?, 
'  But  seek  ye  to  grow  up  from  little  and  from 
greater  to  be  less.'  In  John  vi.  56,  there  is  a 
remarkable  addition  .  '  He  that  eateth  My  flesh, 
and  drinkoth  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  1 
in  him  :  even  as  the  Father  is  in  Me  and  I  in 
the  Father.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Un- 
less ye  receive  the  body  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  the 
bread  of  life,  ye  have  not  life  in  Him.*  ...  To 
St.  Luke's  account  of  our  Lord's  vindication  of 
His  dis(;iplos  when  they  walked  through  the  corn- 
fieMs  Jind  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  (Luke  vi.  1—1), 
I)  adds,  '  The  same  <hiy  seeing  a  man  working  on 
the  Sabbath  lie  sai<l  to  him,  Man,  if  thou  know- 


est  what  thoii  doest,  happy  art  thou  ;  but  if  thoa 
dost  not  know,  cursed  art  thou  and  a  traiiB- 
gressor  of  the  law. '  *' 

DID    ST.     LUKE    UIM8ELF    WRITE    THE     <«  D  "    TKXT  ? 

These  and  a  host  of  other  variations  were  for- 
merly explained  as  glosses  from  the  Latin.  Bnt 
a  mere  copyist  '^  could  scarc(?ly  have  always  pre- 
served the  diction  and  vocabulary  of  8t.  Lnke  as 
is  done  by  the  expansions  in  D."  So  we  arc 
offered  a  much  more  bold  and  interesting  sug- 
gestion : 

*<It  was  left  to  Professor  Hlass,  of  Halle,  to 
suggest  the  explanation,  which,  whatever  its  ab- 
solute truth,  offers  by  far  the  completest  solution 
yet  proposed  of  the  questions  raised  by  these 
remarkable  readings.  Blass'  theory,  in  short,  is 
that  both  the  common  text,  as  we  have  called  it, 
and  the  text  of  which  I)  is  the  leading  represent- 
ative (for  it  is  not  alone  as  we  have  now  learned 
in  these  readings)  are  from  the  hand  of  St. 
Luke  himself — tiie  Western  text  with  its  diffuse 
and  expanded  readings-  being  descended  from 
the  rough  draft  first  made  by  St.  Luke,  and  the 
common  text  with  its  terse  and  snootber  read- 
ings from  the  (i^nrhed  copy  which  St.  Luke  sent 
to  his  friend  Theophilus.*' 

Dr.  Salmon,  of  Dublin,  agrees  that  the  changes 
are  due  to  editorial  revision,  rjid  that  the  reviser 
was  most  probably  Luke  himself. 


WOMEN  AND  STATE  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

TO  the  first  April  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  ^I.  Lamy  contributes  a  well- 
infonned  paper  on  this  important  subject. 

The  Third  Republic,  ho  says,  is  assured  in  his- 
tory an  undying  fame  for  having  reformed  the 
education  of  man  and  for  having  founded  the 
education  of  women.  'But  he  does  not  praise 
the  present  at  the  expense  of  the  past.  The  po- 
sition of  Frcince  as  the  least  cruel,  the  most  in- 
genious, the  most  spirituel^  the  most  civilized 
country  in  Europe  furnishes,  at  any  rate,  some 
justification  for  the  old  methods  of  educating  her 
people.  It  is  remarkal)le  that  up  to  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages  women  in  France  were,  on 
the  whole,  better  educated  than  men,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  students  of  family  papers  and  rec- 
ords of  forgotten  ancestors.  These  French  wo- 
men of  old  time,  whether  middle  class  or  grandes 
dames,  spoke  their  language  with  precision,  often 
knew  Tjatin,  and  sometimes  Greek.  They  were 
acquaii^ed  with  philosophical  speculation,  and 
were  familiar  with  the  sciences.  If  they  spelled 
badly,  it  was  no  disgrace  at  a  time  when  orthog- 
ra))hy  was  much  less  conventionally  fixed  thin 
it  is  nowadays. 


)i..  A 
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Knowledge — even  learning — widely  diffused  is 
no  new  thing,  but  the  interest  of  the  state  in  it 
is   i'uni})aratively   new.      The   state   began,    after 
tlie  Kevolution,  to  pi'ovide  education  for  the  male 
s(\\,  and   twcjnty  years  ago  it   began   to   do   for 
women    what   the  Church,   the  educator   of   the 
people,  did   continuously  from   the  very  begin- 
ning of  t.lie  Frencli  nation.      M.  Laniy  does  jus- 
ti('(»  to  tlie  work  which  tlie  state  has  accomplished 
:ili«^a(l\',  the  special  value  of  which  seems,  in  his 
opinion,    to  li(»    in    its    system    of    classification. 
Klt.'inentarv  education  has   l)een  munificently  en- 
(lowed  ;    in   the  domain  of  secondary  education 
what  it  is  necessary  to  teach   an  ordinary  man 
has  been  successfully  disentangled  from  the  need- 
ful equipment  of  a  scholar  ;    and   higher  educa- 
tion has  btM*n  quickened  into  renewed  activity.    In 
all  this  Work  the  spliere  of  wo!nan  has  been  freely 
n'(!ogniz«M|,  the  state  being  seemingly  anxious  .to 
atone  foi'  long  neglect.     It  has  organized  all  over 
Francis  tln'  primary  (MJucation  of  girls,  created  a 
secondary  education,  and  enticed  the  curiositv  of 
the  sex  with  the  allurements  of  higher  education. 
Hnfortunately,  a  considera])le  part  of  the  nation 
n^fiises  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  ; 
the  ( 'atholics  piM'sist  in  preferring  to   keep   the 
education  of  their  children  in  their  own  hands. 
In  tlie  country  village,  tlie  free  school  stands  in 
>iltMit  [)rotest  against  tlie  public  elementary  school; 
ill   tlie  smaller  country  towns,  religious   founda- 
tions compett^  with  the  lycets  and   the  colleges  ; 
and    in   the  great  cities   Catholic   faculties   have 
been  established   side  bv  side  with  the  state-en- 
(lowed  professorial  chairs. 

CnUKCH    Ol'POSITION. 

The  caus<\s  of  this  antagonism  may  be  traced 
in  the  modern  history  of  France.  The  iron  sys- 
tem of  Napoleon,  in  which  the  divinity  of  God 
and  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul  formed  the  basis 
of  the  educational  system,  was  followed  by  no 
apparent  decrease  of  political  stability  and  relig- 
ious unity  under  tlu^  Bourbons  ;  but  the  Revolu- 
tion <>:"  .July  shattere'l  the  confidence  of  France, 
and  tlicnce forward  a  certain  process  of  disinte- 
ination  set.  in.  It  was  then  that  the  Catholics 
.'itained  the  right  of  bringing  up  their  children 
a«'c<)j-.iing  to  their  own  princi[)les.  Some  twenty 
\eais  igo  this  situation  was  suddenly  changed. 
M.  Laniy  considers  that  the  republican  enthusi- 
asm lor  the  reform  of  education  was  largely 
hypocritical,  thoiigli  uinhmbtedly  the  desire  to 
diminish  popular  ignorance  was  to  some  extent 
sincere. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  in  detail  the  struggles 
b(M\veen  ilie  State  and  the  Church  for  control  of 
the  schools.  The  results,  in  M.  Laniy^s  opinion, 
iiave  n(»t  been   <ro()d.      The  advocates  of  se<*.ular 


education  perceived  tlie  importance  of  obtaining 
control  of  female  education  ;  but  they  did  not 
perceive  the  connection  between  the  civilization 
of  which  they  approve  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  BIBLICAL 

FLOOD. 

IN  the  June  Mc (lure's  there  is  a  reatlable  arti- 
cle, ''Geology  and  the  Deluge,"  by  Dr.  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin  (\)Ilege.  Dr.  Wright 
describes  some  remarkable  geological  discoveries 
in  (^entral  Asia  and  Southern  Russia,  showing 
that  tlie  Noachian  flood  was  a  scientific  possibil- 
ity. Dr.  Wright  begins  with  citing  the  curious 
fact  that  there  is  no  sign  of  glacial  work  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  Siberia.  After  an  extensive  re- 
search he  found  in  these  vast  regions  geological 
conditions  only  to  be  explained  by  an  extensive 
submergence  of  the  country  in  which-  the  Scrip- 
tures and  tradition  locate  the  Flood  wliich  de- 
stroyed the  whole  human  race  except  Noah  and 
his  family.  The  evidences  of  such  a  deluge  are 
not  one,  but  several,  and  extend  from  Mongolia 
to  the  western  borders  of  Russia. 

Dr.  Wright  has  made  a  first-hand  study  of  this 
region,  starting  from  Peking,  and  going  west  in 
a  zigzag  journey  across  the  great  Mongolian 
plateau.  Although  the  disposition  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plains  is  similar  to  those  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Northern  Italy,  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  evidences  of  glacial  action,  such  as  is 
present  everywhere  in  Kurope  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

EVIDENCES  OF  A  GREAT  SEA  AROUND  MT.  ARARAT. 

<'0n  the  contrary,  throughout  this  entire  re- 
gion we  were  confronted  with  the  evidence  of  a 
great  subsidence  of  the  land  which  had  taken 
place  in  recent  geological  time,  and  which,  in 
date,  would  correspond  roughly  with  that  of  the 
glacial  period  in  North  America.  For  several 
hundred  miles,  while  driving  through  the  region 
south  of  Lake  Balkash  and  the  Aral  Sea,  we 
were  evidently  upon  a  terrace  of  the  fine  loam 
which  is  called  loess,  about  2,500  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Indeed,  at  different  elevations  this  loess 
extends  continuously  in  a  broad  shelf  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  from  the  Irtish  River  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  found  in  extensive  level 
areas  over  various  portions  of  the  Caucasus  and 
Nortliern  Persia  around  the  base  of  Mount  Ara- 
rat ;  while  the  so-called  <  black  earth*  of  South - 
em  Russia  is  a  deposit  of  the  same  fnaterial,  and 
probably  of  the  same  age,  100  or  more  feet  in 
thickness.  The  distribution  of  this  loess  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  situation. 

*<  Persons  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
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River  are  familiar  with  the  deposit  in  sucli  bluffs 
as  border  the  valley  at  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  and 
Kansas  C'ity,  where  ])erpendicular  sections  100 
feet  or  more  in  tiiickiicss  mav  oL'Uai  be  sec^n  which 
have  stood  lor  many  years  without  crumbling 
down,  it  is  not  clav,  but  a  verv  line  sand 
through  which  the  water  percolates  freely,  but 
which  always  retains  some  moisture  through  the 
effect  of  capiUary  attracttion.  Wells  penetrating 
tlie  loess  nc^ver  ubtain  water  until  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  deposit,  it  can  be  easily  out  with 
the  st)ade,  and  caverns  excavated  in  it  make  com- 
fortabh?  and  permanent  dwelling-places.  The 
bluffs  at  X'icksburg,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
consist  of  this  tlei^osit,  and  during  tlie  celebrated 
siege  of  that  city  the  people  found  safety  in  cav- 
erns excavated  along  its  side.  In  China  millions 
of  people  live  comfortably  in  such  excavations. 

'M)ur  trip  through  Eastern  China  took  us 
through  innumeral)le  villages  thus  constructed. 
In  some  places  in  China  the  loess  is  1,000  feet  in 
thickness,  and  houses  may  be  seen  on  the  slopes 
one  above  another,  the  roof  of  one  row  of  houses 
serving  as  the  playground  for  the  children  wlio 
live  at  a  higher  level.  All  Northeastern  China 
proper  is  enveloped  in  this  deposit.  It  is  the 
sediment  gathered  from  the  loess  which  renders 
the  great  rivers  of  China  so  turbid  and  gives  ap-. 
propriateness  to  the  name  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 
When  fortv  miles  out  from  land,  the  traveler 
u])on  this  sea  will  meet  a  sharply  defined  line,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  the  clear  ocean  water,  and 
on  the  other  side  water  which  is  fairly  opaque 
with  the  heavy  load  of  sediment  brought  in  })y 
the  streams,  and  which  is  constantly  increasing 
the  shoals  along  the  border  of  the  continent,  and 
adding  to  the  margin  of  dry  land  which  is  rapid- 
ly encroaching  upon  the  sea.  So  rapid  is  this 
process  that  it  has  effected  great  changes  upon 
the  Chinese  coast  since  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
toric period.  In  the  year  220  B.C.  Putai  was  a 
seaport  ;  now  it  is  fifty  miles  inland.  During 
the  Han  dynasty  (about  200  a.d.)  Tientsin  was  a 
seaport  ;  now  it  is  forty  miles  inland." 

Dr.  Wriglit  examines  into  the  theory  that  this 
loam  deposit  is  caused  by  the  great  winds  that 
sweep  over  Asia,  and  rejects  it.  He  adduces,  too, 
the  further  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Arctic 
Ocean  seals  in  the  Asiatic  lakes  to  prove  that  on 
some  occasion  Central  Asia  must  have  suffered 
from  a  vast  flood,  which  brought  the  ocean  water 
into  thes{>  inland  seas. 

The  crucial  point  in  the  estimation  of  this  evi- 
dence is  reached  in  the  discovery  of  flint  imple- 
ments an<l  burnt  stones  in  connection  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  57  feet  below  the  undis- 
turbed surfact*  of  this  loam.  Thus,  there  must 
have  been  men  in  the  world  before  this  district 


was  submerged.  The  discovery  was  made  in  t 
bluff  ol  loess,  bordering  the  river  Dnipa,  whose 
general  surface  is  633  feet  above  the  sea  and  340 
feet  above  the  present  stream,  and  totally  uncon- 
nected with  any  deposits  that  may  have  been  made 
by  it.  With  the  historical  narrative  and  the 
scientific  evidences  both  at  hand,  Dr.  Wright 
would  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  Flood  as  fol- 
lows : 

HARMONY    OF    BIBLICAL    STORY    AND    THE 
GKOLOGICAL    FA(JT8. 

*'  Some  time  during  the  prevalence  of  glacial  ice 
over  Nortlu^rn  America  and   Northwestern   Eu- 
ro])e,  man  came  into  existence  in  Central  Asia, 
where    the    climate   was    still    congenial.      From 
this  point  he  spread  as  far  west  as  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the   Pacific 
('oast,  whence  he  succeeded  in  reaching,  by  way 
of  the  leering  Sea  and  Alaska,  the  western  coast 
of  North  America,  and  thence  migrated   to   the 
Atlantic  Coast,  where  his  remains  are  found  in 
the  glacial  gravels  of  Trenton,  N.  J.      But  the 
extreme  and  rapid   changes  incident  to  the  clos- 
ing stages  of  the  glacial  period  naturally,  and 
very  likely,  exterminated  man  in  company  with 
many  of  the  animals  accj^npanying  him   both  in 
America   and    in    Europe.     The  destruction  of 
many  of  the  species   of   animals   accompanying 
man  at  the  close  of  tlie  glacial  period  is  a  well- 
known  fact.     It  also  seems  probable, *from  scien- 
tific evidence,   that  man   shared   largely  in   the 
destruction.     There  is  everywhere  a  sharp  line 
of  distinction  between  PalsBolithic  and  Neolithic 
man — /.  e. ,  between  tlie  men  who  were  limited  to 
the  use  of  flaked  or  rough  stone  implements  and 
those  who  used  smoothed  stone  implements.      It 
is  Palaeolithic  implements  only  which  are  found 
in  the  glacial  gravels  of  America  and   North- 
western Europe,  and  beneath  the  loess  at  Kief 
and  at  three  or  four  other  localities  in  Southern 
Russia.     The   Palajolithic   man  of   science  may 
well  be  the  Antediluvian  man  of  Genesis. 

♦ '  In  Asia  the  rapidity  of  the  subsidence  spoken 
of,  though  so  great  that  man  could  not  adjust 
himself  to  it,  might  still  have  been  so  slow 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  But  toward 
the  close  of  this  period  there  were  120  years 
(specially  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  time  of 
warning)  in  whicli  the  movement  was  accelerated 
to  su(*h  a  degree  that  the  rising  waters  gave 
point  to  the  preaching  of  Noah.  During  the  last 
371  days  of  this  period  the  catastrophe  culmi- 
nat(^d  in  tlu^  facts  specifically  related  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  when  the  reverse  movement  began  and 
cleared  a  space  near  Mount  Ararat  on  which  the 
ark  could  rest,  and  where  the  race  coald  makia  A 
n(^w  start  under  more  favorable  conditions.** 
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THE  AUBORA  ADSTBAUS  (50UTHEBH 

LIGHTS). 

PRIOR  to  tbe  Belgian  Antarctic  expedition  of 
IS98,  very  little  was  definitely  known  of 
tlie  southern  aurora.  Scientists  have  always  en- 
joyed facilities  for  observing  the  brilliant  aurora 
borentis  which  in  the  antarctic  regions  are  en- 
tirely lacking.  The  "northern  lights" — phe- 
nomena of  common  observation  in  the  north 
tttinperate  zone — have  been  studied  for  many 
years,  but  thern  is  seldom  anything  to  remind  us 
of  the  exist«nce  of  their  counterparts  at  the 
southern  pole. 

Dr.  Frecleiick  A.  Cook,  writing  in  the  Popv- 
hir  Science  Monthly  for  May,  tells  us  what  tbe 
Hrlt/ica  saw  of  the  aurorn  aastralts  during  her 
antarctic  cruise  three  years  ano.  Following  is 
his  account  of  one  of  these  phenomena  as  ob- 
served ill  the  month  of  March  : 

"At  aljout  10  o'clock  we  saw  an  aurora.  It 
bfgan  as  a  ragged  arc,  spread  easterly  and  west- 
erly across  the  southern  sky,  with  a  straight  line 
running  under  it  close  to  the  horizon.  Tbe 
space  under  the  arc  was  noticeably  darker  than 
the  surrounding  sky,  and  in  this  space,  also  a 
straight  line,  were  four  luminous  spots.  The 
color  of  the' aurora  was  a  bright  cream  with  an 
occasional  suggestion  of  pink.  There  was  no  uo- 
tict'able  reflection  of  liglit  on  the  snow.  A  quick 
and  constant  transformation  took  place  in  the 
(orm  of  the  phenomena.  A  wave  of  light  ran 
ihrough  the  luminous  bands  and  spots  from  east 
to  west.  .Some  parts  brightened  and  enlarged, 
others  darkened  and  faded  away.  The  arcs  were 
gimerally  of  a  steady  rayless  brightness  ;  the  sp- 
pai-eut  movement  and  wary  effect  of  light  vere 
in  a  series  of  sharp  rays  on  a  film-like  display 
I)etore  the  arc- 

SDCCBSSIVB    DISPLATB. 

' '  I  found  it  difficult  in  the  low  temperature  to 
remain  oiilsiile  for  periods  sufiBciently  prolonged 
to  catch  the  minute  changes  in  force  and  charac- 
iiT,  but  1  made  a  series  of  eight  sketchea  at  in- 
frvala  of  al>out  twenty  minutes  apart,  which 
illustrate  the  most  striking  changes.  The  second 
form  was  a  homogeneous  arc  with  a  fragment  of 
a  second  arc  under  it.  This  hung  (or  some  time, 
with  a  steady  nebulous  glow  between  it  and  the 
one  previous,  as  well  as  between  the  intervening 
{Hsriods  of  all.  The  following  typical  forms  then 
were  rapiil  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations. 
The  third  sketch  represents  the  same  positjon 
on  the  heavens  ;  but  under  it  are  portions  of  two 
other  arcs  and  a  suggestion  of  a  Inmiaons  hori- 
iKintal  line.  At  times  a  wave  of  rays,  convei^- 
ing  to  tlie  pole  of  the  circle  described,  ran  over 
the  main  arc.     In  the  fourth  sketch  there  are 


two  arcs  and  a  portion  of  a  third,  which  were 
seen  persistently  in  all  the  exhibits  to  bo  present. 
In  the  fifth,  there  is  a  second  arc  crossing  the 
first.  This  was  suggested  by  the  third,  and  it 
reappeared  in  the  seventh.     The  sixth  form  was 
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There  appears  in  this  number,  too,  the  prize  essay  in 
the  Century's  competition  for  college  graduates  in  1899 
—**  Tolstoy's  Moral  Theory  of  Art,"  by  John  All)ert 
Macy,  of  Harvard  University. 


young  man  can  do  to  make  himself  a  good  pablk 
st)euker  arts  first,  constant  and  carefully  written  trans- 
lations from  Latin  or  Greek  into  English,  and,  second, 
practice  in  a  gcMKl  debating  society. 


SCRIBNEH'S  MAGAZINE. 

ScTibner'8  for  June  begins  with  a  sixth  article  from 
Mr.  Henry  Norman  in  his  series  on  "  Russia  of  To-day," 
occupied  this  month  with  Finhuid.  Finland  has  its 
frontier  within  two  hours  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  its 
pine-clad  hills  aiul  dashing  streams  have  attnurted  the 
great  men  of  Russia's  capital  wlio  want  country  homes 
in  a  region  which  makes  a  pleasant  contnist  t^i  tlic  fiat 
and  uninteresting  districts  of  Russia.  Mr.  Norman 
says  that  neatne.ss  and  mo<U*st  self-respect  are  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic's  in  both  town  and  country  com- 
munities of  Finland.  The  hardness  of  his  struggle  with 
natHp'e  has  made  the  Finn  one  of  the  sturdiest  s|)eci- 
mens  of  humanity,  for  only  the  sturdy  could  survive. 
He  has  developed  a  civilization  in  this  dark,  wintry  cor- 
ner of  Euroi)e.  He  has  a  natural  lx»nt  for  .science,  and 
his  country  is  the  richest  of  the  world  in  natural  p<M^try. 
Mr.  Norman  describes  Finland  as  a  land  of  schools  ; 
alx)ut  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population  are  attending 
schrM)l.  Although  Fiidand  has  a  smaller  numlx^r  of  in- 
habitJints  per  kilonu'ter  than  any  other  European  coun- 
try, and  the  land  is  p(K>r  .'is  inhabit'ed  land  gets  t^)  l)e, 
and  the  climate  atrocious,  the  people  are  .**o  thrifty  t.liat 
in  1898  no  less  than  1S(),(KK),0()0  francs'  worth  of  natural 
and  manufactured  pnnluce  were  exported,— nearly  $15 
worth  per  heml  of  the  totiil  populatioti.  Mr.  Norman 
may  well  say,  "There  need  lie  few  Ixmnds  t^)  one's  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  the  Finnish  race." 

Mr.  John  La  Farge  gives  a  delightful  bit  of  an  arti.st's 
travel-sket<."hing  in  his  "Passages  from  a  Diary  in  the 
Pacific,"  in  which  he  describes  a  fetist  dav  in  the  South 
Sea,  with  illu.strations  from  his  own  sketches  of  Samoan 
types.  • 

Mr.  Walter  A.  WyckoflF,  author  of  "The  Workers," 
under  the  title  "A  Section-Hanil  on  the  Union  P.'unfic 
Railway,"  descril)es  his  experiences  as  a  wagcvearner  in 
the  We.st  in  1892;  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  gives  the 
epic  history  of  "  Krag,  The  Koot^nay  Ram,"  being  the 
life  study  of  that  shy  and  romantic  animal,  the  bighorn 
sheep;  and  Mr.  John  (Jrier  Hibl)en  writes  on  "The 
Scottish  University,"  which  is,  of  course,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. 

THE   KSSEN'TIALS  OF  GOOD  ORATORY. 

• 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  contributes  an  es.say  on 
"  Oratory,"  and  gives  some  rules  for  the  management 
of  the  voice  and  gestures,  after  hearing  most  of  the 
great  public  speakers  of  his  time.  He  advises  the 
adoption  in  public  speaking  of  the  easy,  conver.sational 
tone  that  one  would  use  in  talking  with  a  dozen  friends 
at  table.  He  cauti(ms  against  .straining  the  vocal 
chords  by  attempting  to-  fill  spaces  too  large  for  the 
voice.  Never  use  falsetto  or  imitate  the  tricks  of 
speech  of  other  orators,  however  famous  and  successful 
they  are.  Never  make  a  gesture  for  the  .sake  of  making 
one.  As  to  the  matter  of  substance  of  the  orator's 
speech,  Senator  Hoar  says  the  great  orator  must  l)e  a 
man  of  absolute  sincerity,  who  never  advocates  a  cause 
he  does  not  believe,  or  affects  any  emotion  he  does  not 
feel.  As  to  preparation  for  oratory,  Senat^)r  Hoar  says 
that  he  considers  the   two  most  imix)rt.ant  things   a 


M'C'LURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  3/((7i/rc'«Dr.  G.  Frederick.  Wright  gives 
an  account  of  tlie  .scientific  evidences  of  the  story 
of  Noah  and  the  Flood  in  an  article  entitled  *'GeoIog>- 
and  the  Deluge,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department. 

Mr.    Josiah    Flynt,    whos«»    stories    of    the     **  Under 
Worhl"  of  the  great  cities  have  aroused  so  iiiiieh  com- 
ment, especially  of  the  police  authorities,  i^ives  iu  thia 
number  an  analysis  of  "The  Worhl  of  Graft"  in  Bofr 
ton    Mr.  Flynt  describes  Boston  Jis  a  plain-clothes  man's 
town,  Ix'Wiuse  the  vicious  elements  are  kept  on  the  qui 
Vive  by  the  presence  of  detectives  representing  the  re- 
form movement.     He  says  that  vice  certainly  does  not 
fiourish  .so  openly  in  Boston  iis  in  New  York  or  Chicaigo. 
Organised  gambling  hiis  been  quite  done  away  with. 
Mr.  Flynt,  who  supports  his  stat-tmients  with  h  volumi- 
nous amount  of  naive  evidence,  say.s,  too,  that  there 
is  decidedly  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  police  in 
Bost^m  to  accept  bribes  for  protecting  vice.     Still,  he 
shows  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  illegHl  joints 
in  that  city,  and  gives  it  cretlit  for  *' a  fair  amount  of 
crookedness  in  the  police  department." 

This  number  opens  with  a  light  and  pleasant  essay  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Martin  on  the  inspiring  subject  of  **  Women  ;" 
there  is  a  chai>ter  of  recollections  of  Comedian  John  E. 
Owens,  by  Clara  Morri.s,  and  the  rest  of  the  ina^zine  is 
taken  up  with  stories  by  Robert  Barr,  Sarah  Ome 
Jewett,  Rudyard  Kipling,  David  Gray,  and  others. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  CJUSTAV  KOBBiS  l)egins  the  June  Cosmo- 
pitlitan  with  a  reada})le  article  on  '*  The  Arti-st 
and  His  Model."  He  says  that  intelligence  and  tem- 
perament as  well  lis  physical  iK*rfection  are  required  from 
the  iiKMlel,  and  that  there  are  probably  less  than  a  hun- 
dred women  in  New  York  City  who  go  into  this  work 
seriously.  It  is  believed  that  the  children  of  foreigners 
brought  up  in  this  country  furnish  the  best  types,  the 
l)etter  care,  better  surroundings,  and  better  nourish- 
ment they  receive  in  America  perfecting  their  physical 
development. 

Lavinia  Hart  <lescrilK»s  "A  Girl's  College  Life"  to-day. 
and  says  that  the  difference  betwwm  the  life  at  girls^ 
and  at  men's  colleges  is  just  the  difference  between 
girls  and  young  men.  There  is  not  the  spirit  of  rest- 
lessne.ss  in  a  girls'  college  that  one  notices  among  men 
stu<lents.  With  all  the  enthusiasm  for  athletics,  there 
is  not  the  riotous  excitement  of  a  football  game,  e^& 
hazing  is  unknown. 

BOY  FIGHTERS  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

I  ■  nder  the  title, ' '  The  Youngest  Soldiers  in  the  World,** 
Allen  Sangree  tells  of  some  mere  Ijoys  who  fought  in  the 
Boer  war.  He  says  that  in  the  artillery  duel  at  the  Vet 
River,  the  Boer  cannon  were  mann^l  by  bojrs,  some  of 
them  but  fourteen  or  liftmen  years  of  age.  He  describes 
a  Creusot  battery  under  a  raking  Are  from  British  shrap- 
nel, manage<l  by  a  force  in  which  the  lieutenant  alone 
was  a  grown  man.  Mr.  Sangree  says  that  ooe-tlilrd  of 
the  I'lOiM'  troops  were  mere  children.    **The  Tnuuraal 
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youngsters  partake  of  all  the  qualities  that  make  their 
fatliers  such  efficient  fighters.  Although  not  no  good  in 
marksmanship  at  the  Ix'ginning,  they  have  now  learned 
l)y  constant  practice  t^)  make  allowance  for  wind  and 
shoot  a((Mirately  at  1,500  or  2,(MK)  yanls  with  a  Mauser." 
Mr.  Sanj^ree  says  that  in  courage  and  ready  wit  these 
boys  are  not  one  whit  behind  the  men. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  Mil  nicy's  there  is  an  intere.sting  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  game  preserves  of  the  Unit**d 
States,  ])y  Maximilian  Foster.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
Blue  Mountain  l*ark,  establislied  by  the  bite  Mr.  Austin 
(\)rbin.  Blue  Mountain  Park,  in  the  mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  one  of  the  birge.st  preserves  in  area 
in  the  worhl,  and  is  (luite  tlie  birge.st  in  scope.  No  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  acres  are  fenced  in,  and  there 
is  the  most  compU^te  and  scientific  system  of  protection 
by  forest  ranges.  More  than  twenty-five  hundre<l  deer 
are  in  the  park  and  these  live  in  i)erfectly  wihl  .stat**.  as 
«1(),  indeetl,  all  the  wlbl  animals.  Besides  the  ccmimon 
Virginia  tleer,  l)titTalo,  elk,  black-tailed  deer,  wild  IxMins, 
moose,  wild  cats  black  ]H»ar,  and  all  manner  of  small 
game  are  iloing  well.  The  buffaloes  have  increase<l 
from  fourteen  head  to  a  hundred,  and  all  the  big  game 
i>  doing  well  except  the  woodland  carilxm,  which  does 
not  thrive.  Mr.  Foster  says  this  park  has  co.st  alx)Ut 
one  million  dollars.  Dr.  Webb's  preserve  in  the  Adi- 
ron<la(ks  consists  of  alnjut  forty  thou.sjind  acres  of  rug- 
ged mountain  land,  of  which  eight  thousand  acres  are 
fenced  in  ;  Dr.  Webb  is  great lyintereste<l  in  re.stocklng 
the  Aclirondack  region  with  moo.se,  which  lH*caine  ex- 
tinct  a  generation  ago,  but  so  far  the  ruthless  |)ot- 
hunter  has  defeated  his  purpose  by  slaughtering  the 
animals  a-^  soon  as  they  were  let  out.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
estate  near  Asheville  in  North  Carolina  has  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  m:res  of  moun- 
tain land  protected,  aiid  there  are  a  numl)er  of  other 
meat  refuges  lor  game  e.sUibli.shed  by  wealthy  men 
which  show  in  the  aggregate  a  surprising  amount  of 
effort  in  this  praiseworthj'  work. 

Mr.  (Jebhanl  Napier,  writing  on  "  Bridges  and  Bridge 
Building."  calls  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  "in 
nearly  every  branch  of  engineering,  except  those  which 
deal  with  steam  and  electricity,  we  find  a  prototype 
ot  modern  forms  in  the  most  ancient  structures.  The 
plate  girder  a  hundred  feet  hmg  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  be:tm  of  the  primeval  .savage."  The  arch,  too,  was 
\i^M  by  the  tir>t  and  crudest  bri<lge  buihlers. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Benjamin  writvs  on  *' Kussia  in  the  Ea.st." 
lb-  thinks  Kussia  will  certainly  have  ManchuriiL,  and 
that  the  Korean  problem  may  l>e  solved  by  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  guarantee  the  kingdom's  inde- 
[Miidence  against  both  Kussia  and  Japan. 


M 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 
T  U.   KDWAUD  BOK,   the  ediU)r  of  the  LadfcH* 


1 1  nine  Jounnil,  in  the  June  number,  gives  the 
aviraue  .Vmerican  woman  a  very  poor  reputation  for 
paying  her  bills.  He  says  that  this  phenomenon  is  not 
r( v^iricied  by  any  meaiis  to  women  who  find  it  hard  to 
make  b«*th  ends  meet,  and  that  in  fact  tradesmen  find 
the  wealthiest  wi>men  the  slowest  pay.  Mr.  Bok  citfw 
various  e\ami)les  of  the  effect  on  a  presumably  honest 
dressmaker's  life  that  should  certainly  stnrt  a  reform. 


**  A  woman  in  New  York  has  a  small  shop  devoted  to 
needlework  and  feminine  fineries.  She  has  what  is 
called  *  a  good  trade  among  gocKl  people.*  On  January  1 
last  she  sent  out  ^,000  worth  of  bills  ;  on  March  1  she 
had  received  $<Khi  in  return. 

**  A  woman  who  keeps  a  *  fashionable'  millinery  shop 
in  Boston  mailed,  on  July  1  of  last  year,  bills  aggregat- 
ing $2,100.  On  December  1,  or  five  months  after,  she 
had  received  $1,042,  or  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  her  bills.  Another  woman  in  the  .same  town 
sent  out  :^1,0(K)  worth  of  bills  on  Octol)er  1  last ;  on 
March  1,  or  five  months  after,  she  had  received  $420  — 
alN)Ut  one-fourth  of  her  bills. 

"  Not  so  very  hmg  ago  a  woman  threw  herself  before 
a  New  York  elevated  train,  and  was  instantly  killed. 
Her  sister  testified  afterward  that  she  was  a'fa.shion- 
able'  dre.ssnniker,  and  had  over  $15,000  worth  of  out- 
standing accounts  which  she  could  not  collect.  The 
IHfople  from  whom  she  bought  her  goods  were  peijsist- 
ently  asking  for  their  nioney,  but  she  could  not'pay 
them  liecause  her  customers  did  not  pay  her  for  her 
work.  It  .*40  preyed  uikju  her  mind  that  aft^r  weeks  of 
sleepless  nights  she  determined  to  kill  herself.  And 
she  did." 

Mr.  Bok  thinks  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
ent'er  into  a  girl's  studies  at  school,  college,  and  even  at 
honu*,  and  that  such  a  practical  pha.se  of  a  woman's  life 
as  the  realization  of  meeting  hone.st  obligations  is  at 
least  as  important  an  end  for  education  as  the  study  of 
"  usele.ss  ologies  and  isms." 

One  of  the  l>est  of  Mr.  W^illiam  Perrine's  .stories  of 
l)eautiful  women  is  the  ninth  and  last,  published  in 
this  number,  concerning  **  The  Dashing  Kate  Cha.se  ami 
Her  (ireat  Ambition."  Kate  ('base  was  the  daughter 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase-,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Ijincoln\s  cabinet,  and  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  I- nited 
States.  This  daughter  of  his  began  to  exhibit  a  master- 
ful spirit  and  to  study  politics  at  an  early  age,  and  she 
came  very  near  capturing  the  Republican  Prasidential 
Convention  in  18f>8  for  her  father.  Mrs.  Kate  Chase 
Sprague*s  magnetism  and  beauty,  her  collision  with 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  her  later  misfortunes  make  a  fasci- 
nating story. 

In  "Love  Stories  of  the  Zoo,"  Mr.  Clifford  Howard 
descril)es  .some  tragic  courtships  of  tigers,  elephants, 
leoparcLs,  wolves,  and  chimpanzees,  which  show  that  the 
savage  animals  can  exhibit  an  almost  human  affection 
for  each  other. 


OUTING. 

THE  June  Outing  ojiens  with  an  article  on  ** Theo- 
dore Roosevelt"  by  Owen  Wister,  who  considers 
the  Vice-President  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  a  brother 
sportsman  and  a  brother  man.  Mr.  Wister  tells  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  six>rtsmanship  in  Harvard  sparring  bouts 
and  in  Rocky  Mountain  hunt-s  for  the  cougar,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Rough  Rider's  ix>pu- 
larity  and  success  are  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  "all 
around  gentleman."  To  illustrate  the  approbation  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  sained  in  the  wild  west,  Mr.  Wister 
relates  how  he  himself  was  almost  forced  to  take  a  fur 
coat  from  an  utter  stranger  on  a  cold  day  in  the  Rockies, 
when  the  stranger  found  that  the  Easterner  knew  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Among  the  many  very  readable  contri- 
butions to  this  number  of  Outhiif  are  articles  by  Mr.  F. 
R.  N.  Findlay  on  "Tracking  Buffaloes  in  Africa; "by 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  "The  Camera  Hunter ; ^  by  James 
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S.  Mitchel,  ** Athletic  Giants  of  the  Past:"  by  W.  H. 
Rowe  on  *'The  English  Turf;"  and  W.  O.  Owen  on 
"  The  Ascent  of  the  Grand  Teton." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly  we  have  selected 
Mr.  Charles  .1.  Bullock's  discussion  of  "Trusts 
aiid  Public  Policy"  for  quotation  in  tlie  "Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month." 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill  cites  the  growing  and  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  small  college  is  d(K)ined  ;  Mr.  Hor- 
will thinks  that  this  is  a  liiisfortune,  and  that  tlie 
small  college  approximates  more  nearly  than  the  large 
to  the  true  type  of  a  place  of  liberal  culture.  Mr.  Hor- 
will thinks  tlie  advantage  the  large  college  is  supposed 
to  possess  in  the  variety  of  its  subjects  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent illusory  ;  that  as  a  social  organism  the  small  (;(>1- 
legt*is  distinctly  to  Im*  jueferred,  the  personality  of  the 
teachers  having  a  much  greater  opportunity  for  whole- 
some influenc'e  :  and  that  the  small  college  of  the  l)est 
type  will  makt^  much  of  the  studj'  of  the  humanities, 
and  will  emi)hasize  the  value  of  intellectual  discipline. 

Mr.  S.  W.  McCall,  writing  on  "  Washingt^m  During 
Reconstruction,-'  discusses  the  reconstruction  plans  of 
Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and  gives  as  his  opinion  that 
while  some  great  evils  result^-d  from  the  plan  ultimately 
}ulo])ted,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  any  other  pro- 
gramme would  have  obviated  these  evils. 

Mr.  Maximilian  Foster  contributes  under  the  title, 
"At  the  End  of  the  Trail,"  a  fa.scinating  study  of 
moose  life  and  moose  hunting  on  the  Tobicjue  River, 
and  another  pleasant  essay  is  Paul  Elmer  More's,  "A 
Hermit's  Notes  on  Thoreau." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  NoHh  American  Rev^lew 
for  May  is  occupied  by  six  articles  dealing  with 
industrial  and  railnxul  consolidations,  which  we  have 
reviewed  in  our  deijartmentof  "I^etiding  Articles  of  the 
Month."  Of  the  remaining  articles  in  this  number, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  that  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  Judson  Smith,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  tlie 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, on  "  The  Missionaries  and  Their  Critics."  In  this 
article.  Dr.  Smith  has  especial  reference  to  the  now 
famous  charges  of  looting  and  unauthorized  exaction  of 
indemnities  brought  by  Mark  Twain  in  the  February 
numljer  of  the  North  American.  Dr.  Ament,  the  mis- 
sionary chiefly  involved  in  these  charges,  is  now  in  this 
country  and  has  made  frequent  and  full  public  denials 
of  the  most  serious  allegations  of  Mark  Twain's  article. 
It  is,  therefore,  liardly  neceswiry  to  review  Dr.  Smith's 
treatment  of  the  same  statements.  Dr.  Smith  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the  conduct  of 
mi.s.sionaries  in  China  : 

"1.  The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  saved  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  the  Chinese  refugees,  who  with 
them  went  thnmgh  the  .siege  of  Peking  and  helped  to 
save  the  legations,  and  thus  i)lace(l  the  Allied  Powers 
in  their  debt. 

"ti.  The  utterly  abnormal  ccmditions  which  have  pre- 
vaile<l  since  the  siege  have  demanded  exceptional  treat- 
ment, and  in  dealing  with  them  the  missionaries  have 
sliown  great  caution,  courage,  and  wisdom. 

"3.  The  indemnities  secured  were  whoUv  for  the  Chi- 


nese whom  the  Boxers  had  robbed  and  outra^^  ;  noti 
penny  has  been  asked  or  used  for  missionary  losses  of 
any  kind. 

"4.  The 'amounts  and  method  of  settling;'  these  in* 
demnities,  the  additional  third  as  well  as  the  rest,  were 
decided  by  the  deputy  of  Li  Hung  Chan^,  the  gavernot 
of  the  province  ;  they  are  declare<l  *  satisfactory  and  fair 
both  to  Chinese  and  foreigners' by  Mr.  Rockhill,  and 
they  were  acceptable  to  the  village  officials." 

THE  ciusia  IN  IIUSSIA. 

In  his  article  in  this  number  of  the  N'tyrth  A.merican 
on  "The  Present  Crisis  in  Russia,"  Prince  Kropotkin 
reiterates  the  ideas  recently  exx)res.sed  by  him  and 
quoted  by  us  in  our  May  number  relative  to  the  pros- 
pects of  constitutional  government  in  KuHsia.  He  de- 
clares that  Russia  has  outgrown  the  autocratic  form  of 
government,  and  only  internal  com  plications  can  pre- 
vent the  sjH'edy  realization  of  those  constitutional  re- 
forms which  are  now  finding  vigorous  support  in  the 
universities  and  throughout  the  country. 

THE   BRITISH  COLON  IKS. 

Mr.  AUeyne  Ireland  contributes  the  second  of  his 
valuable  statistical  papers  on  "The  Victorian  Era  of 
British  Expansion."  The  i)resent  article  is  devoted  to 
statistics  of  inmiigration,  exports,  and  imports  of  the 
colonies  and  India.  In  nearly  all  the  colonies  the 
value  of  exports  for  the  jwist  half-century  has  increased 
enormously,  having  doubled  in  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nies and  increa.sed  in  the  Australasian  colonies  nine- 
teen-fold.  In  all  the  statistics  of  commerce  ^iven  by 
Mr.  Ireland,  the  West  Indian  colonies  appear  as  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  the  British  dependencies. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Mr.  John  Ford,  whose  experience  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  has  brought  to  view  some  of  the  obstacles 
to  "  home  rule"  that  exist  at  Alltany,  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Municipal  Government  in  theUnite<l  States.** 
After  reviewing  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  New  York 
constitution  which  tend  to  hami)er  the  free  development 
of  the  metroi)olis,  Mr.  Ford  outlines  several  changes 
needed  in  New  York's  political  conditions,  both  State 
and  municipal,  including  primarily  the  overthrow  of 
the  nuMlern  political  boss.  Mr.  Ford  points  out  the  real 
seat  of  municipal  corruption  in  the  power  now  possessed 
by  the  machine  to  make  continuous  exactions  from  the 
corporations  through  the  control  of  country  membemof 
the  State  legislature. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

P>nest  Kenan  contributes  a  paper  on  the  subject: 
"  How  Science  Has  Served  the  People  ; "  John  Patd  Bo- 
cock  describes  "Dinners  in  Bohemia  and  Elsewhere;** 
the  Rev.  M.  (iasler  writes  on  "The  Jews  and  Judaism 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
criticises  ''The  New  Poetic  Drama.** 


THK  FORUM. 

IN  his  article  in  the  May  Forum  on  "Aguinaldc^ 
Capture  and  the  Philippine  Commission,**  Mr.  Mar* 
rion  Wilcox  expresses  the  opinion  that  much  credit  far 
recent  successes  in  the  Philippines  is  due  to  the  wmrk 
of  the  Taft  ('ommissiou.  The  lesson  that  Mr.  WUoos 
draws  from  the  whole  course  of  events  In  the  Philip* 
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pines  is  that  this  Government  should  in  the  future 
place  more  reliance  uiK)n  its  civilirtn  representatives  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  its  colonial  possessions. 

WILL  RUSSIA  PROFIT  FROM  MANCHURIA? 

In  his  article  on  "  The  Russians  in  Manchuria,"  Prince 
Kropotkin  appears  in  his  character  as  geographer  and 
traveler,  rather  than  as  social  philosopher.  In  weiph- 
iiiK  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Russia's  terri- 
torial MCfiuisitions,  the  Prince  falls  back  on  his  own 
researches  made  many  years  since  in  tlie  country  trav- 
ersed by  tlie  Russian  lim*  of  railroad.  In  his  opinion, 
Russian  expansion  in  Mancliuria  has  been  a  misfortune 
to  th(»  government.  If  even  now  Russia  sliould  aban- 
don her  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  she  would  at  least 
be  saved  great  sacrifi(;es,  U)  say  nothing  of  the  prospect 
of  military  complications  with  other  i)owers  and  the 
dirticuUy  of  maintaining  her  Pacific  frontier  against 
possible  invasion. 

ADVICK  TO  AMKIilCAX   INVKSTORS  IN  FOREIGN  BONDS. 

From  the  i)oint  of  view  of  a  student  of  international 
law,  Prof.  'I'heodore  S.  Woolsey,  of  Yale,  contributes  a 
sugge.v,tive  article  on  "Foreign  Bonds  as  Americiin  In- 
vestments."    Ill  tln»  matter  of  Russian  and  British  se- 
curities, l^rofessor  Woolsey  holds  that  if  one  believes  in 
a  coming  (rontlif^t  of  interests  l)etween  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  ht;  should  not  invest  in  the  bonds  of  both  gov- 
ernment sat  onc'e.  One  .should  refuse  l>oth,  or  else  pick  the 
one  whosi*  sncce.s.s  would,  on  the  whole,  make  for  civili- 
zation and  progress  and  our  own  trade  ex]mnsion.     The 
bonds  of  snch  a  country  as  Sweden,  Professor  Wool.sey 
regards  as  safe.     In   ca«e  of  a  possible  separation  of 
SwedcMi   from  Norway,  when  the  political  position  of 
both  countries  would  undoubtedly  be  weakened,  Sweden 
would  doubtl(»ss  l)e  exposed  to  Ru.ssian  aggre.ssiveness. 
Still,  Professor  Wool.sey  thinks  that  the  credit  of  Swedish 
bonds  would  be  maintained,  since,  by  international  law, 
if  one  country  takes  over  another,  it  must  take  it  subject 
to  its  liens.     Professor  Wool.sey  regards  the  ))onds  of 
(iermany  as  g(MKl.  subject  to  slight  discount  because  of 
her  exposed  position  between  F>ance  and  Russia,  to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  heavy  military  burden  which  is  a  com- 
mon <lrawback  to  all  of  the  great  European  powers,  and 
also  because  of  the  possibility  of  commercial  war  Ihj- 
tween  (Jermany  and  the  I'nited  States.     The  American 
investor  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that  .several  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  republics  are  unstable,  and 
that  ri^ks  with  them  .should  be  limited. 

.M'.rsKs  OF  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

Prof.  Arlo  Bates  finds  the  most  serious  effect  of 
(lie  modern  devotion  to  athletics  in  our  colleges  to  con- 
-i-t  ill  the  revolution,  or  rather  disphicement,  of  ideals 
lu'ld  up  before  the  student-  body.  While  lu'  dews  not 
cnntcnd  that  the  iniellectual  ideal  has  been  abandcmed 
oi-  (IcLrraded  in  ^)ur  colleges,  he  d(K?s  hold  that  it  has 
been  oltMured.  *'  In>tead  of  Ix'ing  four  years  in  an  atr 
ino-plirre  of  learning  and  of  mind,  the  youth  is  during 
his  college  course  constantly  impres.sed  through  his 
surroundings  with  the  idea  that  success  is  to  l)e  won 
rather  by  the  bo<ly  than  the  mind  :  that  popularity  is 
of  more  etTect  than  culture  ;  and  that  learning  may  be 
(li>reLrarded  for  more  .showy  and  ephemeral  accomplish- 
ments." in  concluding  his  article.  Professor  Bates  ex- 
press's the  conviction  that  athletics  is  in  education 
trvday  the  most  .serious  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
intellectual  growth. 


THE  REFORM  OF  LONDON. 

For  the  encouragement  of  American  municipal  re- 
formers, Mr.  John  Martin  recalls  the  fact  that  not  many 
years  ago  the  government  of  the  City  of  Ixmdon  was 
the  worst  in  Great  Britain— "unrepresentative,  back- 
ward, dishonest>— a  subject  of  scorn  and  scoffing,  a  by- 
word among  provincial  rulers."    Tlie  era  of  London's 
rejuvenation  began,  of  course,  in  1889,  with  the  institu- 
tion of  the  County  Council.    Mr.  Martin's  accqunt  of 
the  successive  steps  of  reform  since  that  dat^  is  most  in- 
teresting.    Although  the  water  comi)anies  insist  uiwn 
10  \yQv  cent,  above  the  nuirket  price  as  a  comptmsation 
for  compulsory  purchase,— a  claim  which  the  Council 
will  not  admits — the  service  has  l)een  greatly  improved, 
the  systems  of  the  different  companies  have  l)een  con- 
nected, and  the  likelihood  of  water  famines  has  been 
diminished.    In  the   municipal  agitation  against  the 
telephone  monopoly  it  was  the  County  Council  that  led, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  that  over- 
threw the  monopoly,  a  government  system  has  been  es- 
tablished in  London  in  connection  with  the  post-office. 

BRYAN  AND  JEFFERSON. 

In  a  discussion  of  "Bryanism  and  Jeffersonian  De- 
mocracy," Mr.  Albert  Watkins  declares  that  there  is 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Jeffer.sonian  democracy  in  the 
Chicago  and  Kansius  City  platforms  than  in  any  other 
platform  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Bryan,  he  says, 
has  always  l>een  a  consistent  aiM)stle  of  Jefferson,  and 
it  is  the  quality  of  Jeffersonianism  in  him  and  his  plat>- 
forms  that  is  most  offensive  to  the  conservative  old- 
8ch<X)l  Democrats.  *'  It  was  left  to  Bryanism  to  illus> 
trate  the  fact,  which  the  Bourbon  Democracy  does  not 
even  yet  comprehend,  that  Jeffersonian  Democracy  is 
quite  out  of  joint  with  the  times.  If  Jefferson  should 
come  back  now  to  the  country  whose  political  institu- 
tions and  polity  he  .so  largely  shaped  and  inspired,  he 
would  meet  the  same  sort  of  a  reception  a.s,  in  Mr. 
Stead's  opinion,  wouhl  be  given  in  Chicago  to  his  great 
forerunner  as  a  social  leveler." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  George  I).  Shepardson  writes  on  "The  Lighting 
of  Railway  (.'ars,"  Gustav  Kobl)6  on  "Events  of  the 
Dramatic  Season,"  Earley  Vernon  Wilcox  on  "Sheep 
and  the  Forests,"  Wilbur  Larremore  on  "The  Spoiled 
Parent,"  Ernest  I.  Antrim  on  "The  Latest  Stage  of 
Library  Development,"  Prof.  W.  S.  ScarlK>rough  on 
"The  Negro  and  Our  New  Posses.sions,"  ex-Minist<jr 
Charles  Denby  on  "Some  Chinese  Traits,"  and  Prof. 
William  H.  Hobbs  on  "Art  as  the  Handmaid  of  Litera- 
ture." In  our  department  of  "  Lemling  Articles  of  the 
Month,"  we  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Mrs. 
Ijeonora  Beck  Ellis'  article  on  "  A  New  Class  of  Labor 
in  the  South."  

THE  ARENA. 

ATTEMPTING  in  the  May  ^rcna  an  answer  to  the 
question,  **Will  the  Philippines  Pay?"  Mr. 
Frank  Doster  assumes  that  the  profits  on  the  Philip- 
pine trade  are  now  about  $8,0(X),000  a  year,  and  that  the 
development  of  the  country  for  some  time  to  come  will-' 
not  be  rapid  enough  to  increase  these  profits  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  Assuming  that  the  expenditure  thus 
far  incurred  in  the  Philippines  has  amounted  to  $i300,- 
000,000,  the  trade  profits  ea(;h  year  would  about  equal 
one  half  of  the  annual  interest  charge  on  this  expendi- 
ture. 
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S.  Mitchel,  *' Athletic  (JiaiiUs  of  the  Piist : "  by  W.  H. 
Rowe  ou  "The  English  Tnrf ;"  and  \V.  O.  Owen  on 
'*  The  Ascent  of  the  (iniud  Teton." 


THE  ATLANTIC;  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  June  AtUintic,  Monthly  we  have  selected 
Mr.  ( -harles  .1,  Hulloi'k's  <liscussion  of  "  Trusts 
and  Public  Policy"  for  quotation  in  the  "Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month." 

Mr.  Herbert  \V.  Horwill  cit<*s  the  gnawing  and  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  small  college  is  doomed  :  Mr.  Hor- 
will thinks  tliat  this  is  a  diisfortune,  and  that  the 
small  college  approximates  more  nearly  than  the  large 
to  the  true  tyi)e  of  a  place  of  lilxM'al  cult  ure.  Mr.  Hor- 
will thinks  the  atlvantage  the  l.irge  (M)llege  is  supposed 
to  possess  in  the  variety  of  its  subjects  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent illusory  ;  that  as  a  social  organism  the  small  col- 
legt^is  distinctly  to  be  preferred,  the  personality  of  the 
teachers  having  a  much  gn?ater  opportunity  for  whole- 
some inttuence  :  and  that  the  .small  college  of  the  l)e.st 
type  will  make  much  of  the  .study  of  the  humanities, 
and  will  emphasize  the  value  of  intellectual  discipline. 

Mr.  S.  \V.  McCall,  writing  ou  "Washington  During 
Reconstruction,"  di.scusses  the  reconstruction  plans  of 
Lincoln  and  Johnson,  an<l  gives  as  his  opinion  that 
while  some  great  evils  resulted  from  the  plan  ultimately 
adopttnl,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  any  other  pro- 
gramme would  have  t)bviated  the.se  evils. 

Mr.  Maximilian  Foster  contributes  under  the  title, 
"At  the  End  of  the  Trail,"  a  fjiscinating  study  of 
moose  life  and  moose  hunting  on  the  Tol)i(jue  River, 
and  another  plea.'^nt  e.s.say  is  Paul  Elmer  More's,  **A 
Hermit's  Notes  on  Thoreau." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  Nttrth  American  Review 
for  May  is  occupie<l  by  six  articles  dealing  with 
industrial  and  railroiul  ronsolidaticms,  which  we  have 
reviewed  in  our  dejmrtnu'ntof  "I^eading  Articles  of  the 
Month."  Of  the  remaining  articles  in  this  num))er, 
one  of  the  nio.st  important  is  that  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  Judson  Smith,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Anieric^m  lioard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, ou  "  The  Mis.Hionarie8  and  Their  Critics."  In  this 
article,  Dr.  Smith  has  especial  reference  to  the  now 
famous  charges  of  looting  and  unauthorized  exaction  of 
indemnities  brought  by  Mark  Twain  in  the  February 
number  of  the  North  American.  Dr.  Anu?nt,  the  mis- 
sionary chiefly  involved  in  these  charges,  is  now  in  this 
country  and  has  made  frequent  and  full  public  denials 
of  the  nn)st  serious  allegations  of  Mark  Twain's  article. 
It  is,  therefore,  hardly  nece.s.sary  to  review  Dr.  Smith's 
treatment  of  the  .same  statement.s.  Dr.  Smith  arrives 
at  the  f(»llowing  conclu.sions  regarding  the  conduct  of 
missionaries  in  (.'hina : 

"1.  The  eff<irts  of  the  missionaries  have  saved  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  the  Chinese  refugees,  who  with 
them  went  through  the  siege  of  Peking  and  helped  to 
Have  the  legations,  and  thus  place<l  the  Allied  Powers 
in  their  debt. 

"2.  The  utterly  abnormal  ccmditions  wliich  have  pre- 
vailed since  the  siege  have  demanded  excei)tional  treat- 
ment, and  in  dealing  with  them  the  mis.sionaries  have 
shown  Kveat  (Miutiim,  (courage,  and  wisdom. 

"3.  The  indemnities  secured  were  whollv  for  the  Chi- 


nese whom  the  Boxers  had  robbed  and  outraged  ;  noti 
penu}'  has  been  asked  or  used  for  inissioiiHry  loaaes  of 
any  kind. 

"4.  The 'amounts  and  method  of  Hettliii^^'  these  in- 
demnities, the  additional  third  as  weH-HH  the  rest,  were 
decided  by  tiie  deputy  of  Li  Hung  Chaii^,  the  £^venior 
of  the  province  ;  they  are  declared  *  satisfactory  and  fair 
lK)th  to  Chines**  and  foreigners'  by  Mr.  Kockhill,  and 
they  were  jiccepUible  to  the  village  oflicials." 

THE  CRISIS  IN  UUSSIA. 

In  his  article  in  this  number  of  the  Ntrrth  ^Imerican 
on  "The  Present  Crisis  in  Russia,"  Prince  Kropotkln 
reit/erates  the  ideas  recently  expres.se<l  by  him  and 
quoted  by  us  in  our  May  number  relative  to  the  pn»- 
|)ects  of  constitutional  government  in  Hu.Hsia.  He  de- 
clares that  Hussia  has  outgrown  the  autocrHtic  form  of 
government,  and  only  internal  complicatiouH  can  pre- 
vent the  speedy  realization  of  tho.si*  const itiitioual  re- 
forms which  are  now  finding  vigorous  support  in  the 
universities  and  throughout  the  country. 

TIIK   IU:iTISH  rOLONIElS. 

Mr.  AUeyne  Ireland  contributes  the  second  of  his 
valuable  statistical  pai)ers  on  "The  Victorian  Era  of 
British  Expansion."  The  present  article  is  devoted  to 
.statistics  of  immigration,  ex|)ort.s  And  imports  of  the 
colonies  and  India.  In  nearly  all  the  colonies  the 
value  of  exports  ft>r  the  past  half-century  has  increased 
enormously,  having  doubled  in  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nies and  increjused  in  the  Au.strala.siAn  colonies  nine- 
teen-fold.  In  all  the  statistics  of  commerce  given  Iqr 
Mr.  Ireland,  the  We.st  Indian  colonies  appear  as  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  the  British  dependencies. 

TUK  DIFFICULTIKS  OF  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  QOVERN- 

MENT. 

Mr.  John  Ford,  whose  experience  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  has  brought  to  view  some  of  the  obstacles 
to  "  honu*  rule''  that  exist  at  Alliany,  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Municipal  Government  in  theUnite<l  States." 
After  reviewing  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  New  York 
constitution  which  tend  to  hamper  the  free  development 
of  the  nietroiM)lis,  Mr.  Ford  outlines  several  changes 
needed  in  New  York's  i)olitical  conditions,  both  State 
and  municipAl,  including  x)rimarily  the  overthix>w  of 
the  modern  political  boss.  Mr.  Ford  points  out  the  real 
seat  of  municipal  corruption  in  the  power  now  possessed 
by  the  machine  to  nnike  continuous  exactions  from  the 
cor})orations  through  the  conti*ol  of  country  members  of 
the  State  4egislature. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Ernest  Kenan  contributes  a  paper  on  the  subject: 
**How  Science  IIjis  Served  the  People  ; "  John  Paul  Bo- 
cock  descril)es  *'  Dinners  in  Bohemia  and  Eilsewhere;** 
the  Rev.  M.  (iasler  writes  on  "The  .Jews  and  Judaism 
in  the  Nineteenth  Centurj%"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
criticises  ''The  New  Poetic  Drama." 


TIIK  FORUM. 

IN  his  article  in  the  May  Forwin  on  *' Aguinalck^ 
Capture  and  the  Philippine  Commission,**  Mr.  Bfar- 
rion  Wilcox  expre.sses  the  opinion  that  much  credit  for 
recent  successes  in  the  Philippines  is  due  to  the  wotk 
of  the  Taft  Commis.sion.  The  lesson  thatBCr.  Wiloas 
draws  from  the  whole  course  of  events  in  the  PhUfa^ 
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pines  is  that  this  Government  should  in  the  future 
place  more  reliance  ui)on  its  civilian  representatives  in 
tiie  conduct  of  affairs  in  its  colonial  possessions. 

WILL  liUSSIA  PROFIT  FROM  MANCHURIA 'r' 

In  his  article  on  *'  The  Russians  in  Manchuria,"  Prince 
Kropotkin  appears  in  his  character  as  geographer  and 
traveler,  rather  than  as  social  philosopher.  In  weigh- 
ing tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Russia's  terri- 
torial Mcciui.sitions,  the  Prince  falls  back  on  his  own 
researches  made  many  years  since  in  the  country  trav- 
ersed by  tht»  Russian  line  of  railroad.  In  his  opinion, 
Russian  expansion  in  Manchuria  has  been  a  misfortune 
to  the  government.  If  even  now  Russia  should  aban- 
d(Mi  her  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  she  would  at  least 
be  saved  great,  sacrifices,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prospect 
of  military  complications  with  other  powers  and  the 
dithcnUy  of  maintaining  her  Pacific  frontier  against 
possible  invasion. 

ADVICK  TO   AMKIilCAN'   INVKSTORS  IN  FOREIGN  BONDS. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  student  of  int<ernational 
law,  Prof.  Theodore  S.  VV^oolsey,  of  Yale,  contributes  a 
sugge.stive  article  on  '*  Foreign  Bonds  as  American  In- 
vestments."    Ill  the  matter  of  Russian  and  British  se- 
curities, Professor  Woolsey  holds  that  if  one  believes  in 
a  coming  confiict  of  interests  between  Rus.sia  and  Great 
Brit^iiii.  he  sliould  not  invest  in  the  bonds  of  Ijoth  gov- 
ernment sat  on(;e.  One  should  refuse  both,  or  else  pick  the 
one  whose  success  would,  on  the  whole,  make  for  civili- 
zation and  progn"s«^  and  our  own  trade  expansion.     The 
bonds  of  such  a  country  as  Sweden,  Professor  Woolsey 
regards  as  safe.     In   case  of  a  possible  separation  of 
SwiHlen   from  Norway,  when  the  political  po.sitiou  of 
both  countries  would  undoubtedly  be  weakened,  Sweden 
would  doubtless  be  exposed  to  Russian  aggre.ssiveness. 
Still,  Professor  \Vool.*<ey  thinks  that  the  credit  of  Swedish 
bonfls  would  be  maintaiiu^l.  since,  by  international  law, 
if  (me  country  takes  over  another,  it  must  take  it  subject 
to  its  liens.     Professor  Woolsey  regards  the  bonds  of 
(iermany  as  g(M)d.  subject  to  slight  discount  because  of 
her  exposed  position  between  F^rance  and  Rus.sia,  to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  heavy  military  burden  which  is  n  com- 
mon drawback  to  all  of  the  great  European  powers,  and 
also  because  of  the  i)Ossibility  of  commercial  war  ))e- 
tween  (iermany  and  the  I'nited  States.    The  American 
investor  hardly  needs  to  ])e  told  that  several  of  the  Cen- 
tral an«l  South  American  republics  are  unstable,  and 
that  risks  witli  them  .should  be  limited. 

.MUSKS  OF  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

Prof.  Arlo  Hates  finds  the  most  serious  effect  of 
1  he  inodein  devotion  to  athletics  in  our  colleges  to  con- 
>i-.t  ill  the  revolution,  or  rather  displacement,  of  ideals 
li.  1(1  uj)  before  the  student  body.  While  he  does  not 
cnntcinl  that  the  intellectual  ideal  has  been  almndoned 
oi-  (leirraded  in  T)ur  colleges,  he  does  hold  that  it  has 
been  nhseured.  ''Instead  of  Ixung  four  years  in  an  at>- 
ni()<pli<re  of  learning  and  of  mind,  the  youth  is  during 
Ills  (M)llege  course  constantly  impres-sed  through  his 
s'lrronndings  with  the  idea  that  success  is  to  be  won 
rather  by  the  Ixxly  than  the  mind  ;  that  popularity  is 
i)\  more  efTect  than  i-ulture;  and  that  learning  may  be 
(li^re^anled  for  more  showy  and  ephemeral  accom pi ish- 
mHuts."  In  concluding  his  article,  Professor  Bates  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  athletics  is  in  education 
to-<lay  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
intellectual  growth. 


THE  REFORM  OF  LONDON. 

For  the  encouragement,  of  American  municipal  re- 
formers, Mr.  John  Martin  recalls  the  fact  that  not  many 
years  ago  the  government  of  the  City  of  London  was 
the  worst  in  Great  Britain— "unrepresentative,  back- 
ward, di.shonest — a  subject  of  scorn  and  scoffing,  a  by- 
word among  provincial  rulers."    The  era  of  Ij<mdon's 
rejuvenation  l)egan,  of  course,  in  1889,  with  the  institu- 
tion of  the  County  Council.     Mr.  Martin's  account  of 
the  successive  steps  of  reform  since  that  date  is  most  in- 
teresting.    Although  the  water  companies  insist  ui)ou 
10  per  cent,  above  the  market  price  as  a  compensiition 
for  compulsory  purchase,— a  claim  which  the  Council 
will  not  admit, — the  service  has  l>een  greatly  improved, 
the  systems  of  the  <lifferent  compiinies  have  Ix'en  con- 
nected, and  the  likelih(K)d  of  water  famines  has  been 
diminished.    In  the   municipal  ivgitation  against  the 
telephone  monopoly  it  was  the  County  Council  that  led, 
and  JUS  a  result  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  that  over- 
threw the  monopoly,  a  government  system  has  been  es- 
tablished in  London  in  connecticm  with  the  post-office. 

BRYAN  AND  JEFFERSON. 

In  a  discu.ssion  of  "Bryanism  and  Jeffersonian  De- 
mocracy," Mr.  Alliert  Watkins  declares  that  there  is 
more  of  the  si)irit  of  Jeffersonian  democracy  in  the 
(/hicago  and  Kansas  City  platforms  than  in  any  other 
platform  of  the  Democratic  jiarty.  Mr.  Bryan,  he  say.s, 
has  always  been  a  consistent  apostle  of  Jefferson,  and 
it  is  the  quality  of  Jeffersonianism  in  him  and  his  plat- 
forms that  is  most  offensive  to  the  conservative  old- 
school  Democrats.  *'  It  was  left  to  Bryanism  to  illus* 
tratethe  fact,  which  the  Bourljon  Democracy  does  not 
even  yet  comprehend,  that  Jeffersonian  Democracy  is 
quite  out  of  joint  with  the  times.  If  Jefferson  should 
come  ])ack  now  to  the  country  whose  ix)litical  institu- 
tions and  polity  he  !W)  largely  shaped  and  inspired,  he 
would  meet  the  same  sort  of  a  reception  a.s,  in  Mr. 
Stead's  opinion,  would  be  given  in  Chicago  to  his  great 
forerunner  as  a  social  leveler." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  George  D.  Shepardson  writes  on  "The  Lighting 
of  Railway  Cars,"  Gust av  Kobb6  on  "Events  of  the 
Dramatic  Season,"  Earley  Vernon  Wilcox  on  "Sheep 
and  the  Forests,"  Wilbur  Larremore  on  "The  Spoiled 
Parent,"  Ernest  I.  Antrim  on  "The  Latest  Stage  of 
Library  Development,"  Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborough  on 
"The  Xegro  and  Our  New  Possessions,"  ex-Minister 
Charles  I)enl)y  on  "Some  Chinese  Traits,"  and  Prof. 
William  II.  Ilobbs  on  "Art  as  the  Handmaid  of  Litt^ra- 
ture."  In  our  department  of  "I^eiwling  Articles  of  the 
Month,"  we  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Mrs. 
Ij€M>nora  I^ck  Ellis'  article  on  "A  New  Class  of  Lal)or 
in  the  South."  

THE  ARENA. 

ATTEMPTING  in  the  May  A  rcna  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "Will  the  Philippines  Pay?"  Mr. 
Frank  Doster  assumes  that  the  profits  on  the  Philip- 
pine trade  are  now  alM)ut  $8,(M)0,0f)0  a  year,  and  that  the 
development  of  the  country  for  some  time  to  come  will-* 
not  be  rapid  enough  to  increase  these  profits  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  Assuming  that  the  exjienditure  thus 
far  incurred  in  the  Philippines  has  amounted  to  $200,- 
000,000,  the  trade  profits  ea(!h  year  would  about  equal 
one  half  of  the  annual  interest  charge  on  this  expendi- 
ture. 
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RUSSIA'S   "SACllKD   Fl.'XD.'* 

Mr.  Malcolm  J.  Talbot  U'lls  what  is  known  of  the  re- 
markable f  nnd  of  *4,(KX),000,000,  hoarded  by  the  Hiissian 
Government  a.s  a^'Sat-red  Fund."  All  ollicial  reiM)rt« 
are  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  fund,  ])ut  it  is 
vouched  for  by  an  att4ich6  of  the  late  Czar  and  affirmed 
by  one  of  the  highest  church  functionaries  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  fund  was  founded  at  the  clost*  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  and  has  l)een  built  up  to  its  present  figure 
by  the  Russian  Church.  Every  year  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury an  average  amount  of  $50,000,000  has  been  added  to 
this  fund,  which  htis  never  been  intrenched  ujwn  to  the 
extent  of  a  single  ruble.  Every  subject  of  the  Czar 
makes  a  regular  contribution  to  the  Church,  and  this  is 
one  source  of  increment  to  the  "Sacred  Fund,"  while 
from  the  prcnluct  of  the  gold  mines  worked  by  the  gov- 
ernment many  millions  of  dollars  of  which  no  public 
record  has  been  made  have  been  directed  in  this  same 
channel. 

WANTED  :    AN  AKMY  OF  WEALTH  CREATOHS. 

Several  writers  contribute  t^>  a  symiKisium,  IckI  by 
Editor  Flower,  on  the;  iM)ssibility  of  employing  an  army 
of  men  in  developing  irrigation  works  in  the  arid  ])art^ 
of  the  West,  building  a  levee  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  engaging  in  other  activities  for  the  promotion  of 
cmr  industrial  welfare  as  a  nation,  as  contrasted  with 
the  present  employment  of  troops  in  the  Philippines. 
All  agree  that  the  proposition  is  reasonable  and  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  would  prefer  to  see  their  money 
<levot*?<l  to  some  such  Iwneflcent  object,  rather  than  to 
warfare. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Brown  writes  about  *' George  D.  Iler- 
ron  :  the  Tragedy  of  Conscience,"  while  "The  New  So- 
cial Apostolate"  is  descril)ed  in  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Herron,  conducted  by  PMit<ir  Patterson,  who  also  con- 
tributes an  article  on  the  Christian  Church  of  to-day. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

TO  the  May  number  of  the  IntcrimiUmal  Monthly 
(Burlington,  Vt.),  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Port^^r,  of  the  st«el 
works  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  c(mtribut*s  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  evolution  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
this  country,  which,  however,  like  most  of  the  articles 
in  this  i>eriodical,  must  be  read  in  its  entirety  to  be  of 
real  service.  At  the  close  of  his  introspt»ct  of  the  steel 
industry,  Mr.  Porter  hints  at  a  possible  twentieth-cen- 
tury discovery  of  some  wholly  new  process  of  manufao 
ture  through  which  the  quality  of  the  product  may  Ihj 
improved  simultaneously  with  a  cheaiiening  of  the  cost. 
The  Bessemer  process,  the  great  acliievemeiit  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  method. 

A  GREAT  FRENCH  ACTOR  MANAGER. 

The  story  of  the  efforts  and  struggles  of  M.  Antoine, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  revolutionizing  of  the  French 
tlieater,  is  well  told  by  A.  .Ferdinand  Herold,  one  of 
Antoine's  collaborators.  As  a  manager,  M.  Antoine 
repre.sents  the  "naturalist"  tendency  on  the  Parisian 
stage.  It  is  generally  under«to(Kl  that  the  art  of  stag- 
ing plays,  even  down  to  the  minutest  details,  has  under- 
gone many  changes  in  the  directioti  of  gi eater  fidelity 
to  truth.  Even  in  little  matters  of  scene-setting,  manj* 
innovations  have  been  introduced  in  the  Parisian  thea- 
ters during  the  past  ten  years,  as  well  as  in  our  own. 


"Formerly,  for  an  interior,, they  painted  the  pictmei^ 
with  their  frames,  the  curtains,  hang^ng^s,  and  evta 
the  furniture,  ui)on  the  walls ;  to-day  they  fasten  real 
pictures  with  real  frames  uix>n  the  paneling^ ;  they 
hang  real  curtains  at  windows  that  often  have  real 
glass  pane.s  and  they  put  real  locks  on  the  doors.  To 
Ixj  sure,  such  little  exactitudes  will  not  secure  the  in- 
terest of  the  spectator  for  a  tiresome  play  ;  but  they 
help  to  enliven  a  play  that  is  endow^ed  with  observation 
and  movenuMit. 

•' Almostall  these  innovations  are  due  to  M.  Antoine. 
He  was  the  tirst  to  use  actual  locks  on  the  doors  ;  and 
to-day  there  is  not  a  manager,  however  careless  he  may 
be  about  the  staging,  who  would  dare  to  leave  them 
off.  He  was  the  first  t^)  seat  some  of  the  ^piests  at  a 
stage-<linner  with  their  backs  to  the  audience  ;  and  to- 
day no  manager  wouhl  dare  to  make  all  the  guests  face 
the  public." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  concluding  iwrtion  of  Prof.  F.  B.  Jevons'  elabo- 
rate  essay  on  "The  Science  of  Religion:  Itji  History 
and  Methods,"  app<^ars  in  this  number,  together  with 
uncompleted  articles  on  '*  German  Criticism,"  by  Rich- 
ard M.  iMeyer,  and  "The  Principles  of  Modem  Die- 
t4?tics,"  by  (.^arl  von  Noorden. 

In  addition  t-o  the  regular  complement  of  contributed 
articles,  the  May  number  contains  three  lx>ok  reviews 
written  by  specialists. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THR  leailing  contributed  article  in  Ounton^s  for 
May  is  a  survey  of  present'-day  cooperation  in 
Kngland  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Paine  Oilman,  the  au- 
thor of  "Profit-Sharing,^  etc.  One  of  Mr.  Gilmao's 
discoveries  was  the  Knglish  "cooperative  man,"  a  per- 
sonage nearly  or  quite  unknown  as  yet  in  the  United 
St«t«s. 

"The  *  cooperative  man,'  able  to  lead,  will  work  for  a 
small  salary,  and  he  will  stay  with  his  society  as  a  rule, 
when  offered  higher  pay  in  the  outside,  competitive 
world.  Judging  from  the  progress  made  in  the  last 
ten  years  in  P^ngland,  we  may  wisely  expect  to  see  co- 
operativt;  production  become  a  much  larger  factor  in 
the  national  life  than  it  has  been,  or  now  is." 

POS.<*miLITIE8  OF  THE  STEEL  TRUST. 

The  editor  sees  in  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
St-eel  (\)rporatiou  a  great  potential  influence  on  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  new  century,  but  he  is  not 
blind  to  the  portents  of  disast<er  revealed  in  the  scheme 
as  considered  from  stock-gam  biers'  point  of  view.  Nevei^ 
theless,  the  character  of  the  men  in  control  seems  to  him 
to  warrant  faith  in  the  enterprise  as  a  legitimate  business 
reorgani/iati(m  with  a  sound  economic  basis.  Piofessor 
Gunton  thinks  that-,  on  the  whole,  the  steel  trust  ought 
to  exert  a  steadying  influence  on  the  market,  and  that 
it  will  make  possible  a  far  lH»tter  distribution  of  man- 
agerial and  administrative  ability  than  was  possible  un- 
der the  old  conditions. 

RUSSIA'S  COMMERCIAL  DESIGNS  ON  CHINA. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Russia's  Blow  at  AnferioMi 
Commerce,"  Mr.  Romney  Wheelock  treats  not  of  recent 
retaliatory  trade  regulations,  but  of  the  indireot  influ- 
ence which  the  construction  of  the  Siberlaa  Railway 
may  l>e  deemed  likely  to  have  on  Americaii  oomrocffelal 
prospects  in  China.    Notwithstanding  BiaBla*s 
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^^uarantccs  of  an  "open  door''  to  American  pnnluct**  in 
all  Chinese  t^^rritory,  Russia  does  not  undertake  to  per- 
petuate such  a  grant  of  privilege  once  the  territory  is 
acquired  by  Russia  herself  !  In  other  words,  what  this 
writer  fears  is  the  coinplet^^  Russianizing  of  all  Man- 
churia. 

'VUK  AMERICAN   HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

TO  the  current  numl)er  of  the  American  Historical 
Review  (April)  I*rof.  Charles  H.  Leverniore  con- 
trihutes  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  rise 
of  New  York  City  journalism.  In  glancing  back  at  the 
newspapers  of  the  eight^'cnth  century,  it  is  seen  at  ^nce 
that  the  press  of  that  day  was  in  no  sense  a  franier  or 
leader  of  public  opinion.  The  newsi)apers  .served  as  the 
cliaiuiels  of  that  opinion,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  very  hum- 
l)le  capacity.  They  were  not.  Ncirx-papers  as  we  under- 
stand the  term.  Professor  Levermore  describes  them  as 
"bulletin  boards,  on  which  were  plastered  the  political 
arguments  or  pui'poses  of  factions  and  parties,"  Until 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century  the  New  York  news- 
papers were  little  better  than  their  colonial  origins. 
The  era  of  th(»  motlern  cheap  newspaper  l)egan  in  the 
thirties,  and  of  the  newspapers  founded  in  that  decade 
the  Sun  and  the  llcruld  still  survive.  Mr.  William 
CuUen  Bryant  becanu'  the  responsible  edit<>r  of  the 
Kvi'n}}nj  Pant  in  is:i0,  ami  under  his  direction  the  Pout 
perfected  its  literary  flavor  ;  but  in  Professor  l^ever- 
more's  opinion  its  force  as  a  new.spaper  was  .small,  and 
its  political  influence  limited.  Even  in  that  early  day, 
it  is  said  that  the  Post  had  a  way  of  irritating  its  pro- 
fessional rivals,  who  were  often  angered  by  its  didactic 
tone,  and  made  luikind allusions  to  "the  phylacteries  of 
the  Pharisees.'' 

SUKKMAN'S   M.MiCH   TO  THK  SEA. 

Mr.  .lames  Ford  Rhodes,  the  historian,  gives  us  an 
installment  of  his  uncompleted  hi.^t^)ry  of  the  Civil 
War  in  tlie  form  of  an  exctellent  ))rief  account  of  Sher- 
man's nwirch  to  the  sea.  Mr.  RIkmIcs' estimate  of  this 
movement  in  its  military  lx»arings  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  p.'jragraph  : 

"Th<*  march  to  the  .sea,  the  advaiuu^  northward  from 
Savannah,  and  the  operations  of  Thomas  in  Tenness<*e, 
area  combination  of  bold  and  ett'ective  strategy,  only 
possible  after  the  Chattanooga- Atlanta  campaign  and  a 
fit  se(iuel  to  it.  A  hundred  persons  may  have  conceived 
t  ln'  design  of  marching  to  the  ocean, but  the  genius  of  the 
general  lay  in  foreseeing  the  |K)ssible  moves  of  his  ad- 
vtr^aiy,  in  guarding  against  them,  and  in  his  estinuite 
of  the  i)hysi<al  aufl  moral  result  of  cutting  the  Confed- 
eracy in  twain.  Not  un<lerrating  the  venture,  wise  in 
precautir)n,  Sherman  s]iowe<l  the  same  lK)ldness  and 
tenacity  as  (iiant  in  his  Vicksburg  campaign  in  stick- 
ing to  liis  purpose  when  others  shook  their  heads.  No 
general,  who  lacked  qualities  of  daring  and  resoluti(m, 
would  have  persisted  in  his  determination  to  advance 
through  (u-orgia  after  Hood  had  crossed  the  Tennessee 
Uiver.  especially  when  Grant,  for  a  time  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  the  movement.  As  he  Wfis  the  commander, 
knew  his  men.  and  comprehended  the  conditions,  he 
could  lay  no  claim  to  success  unless  Thomas  should  de- 
f<'at  Hood.  Therein,  as  the  afTair  turned  out,  lay  the 
risk.  Sherman  kiu'W  Thomas  through  and  through. 
Classmates  at  West  Point,  they  had  ever  since  been 
friends,  and  this  friendship  was  cemented  during  the 
vifMs^itndes  of  the  (Uvil  War  despite  their  diflferences 
of  opinion  proceeding  from  their  diverse  temperaments. 


Sherman  had  implicit  confidence  in  Thomas,  thought 
that  he  had  furnished  him  a  sufficient  force  for  all 
emergencies  and  that  the  defense  of  Tennessee  was 
not  left  to  chance." 

THE  GOVEKNMENI"  OF  TFIE  FRENCH   WEST  INDIES. 

"P^rench  Experience  with  Representative  Govern- 
ment in  the  West  Indies"  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Prof.  Paul  S.  Rein.sch.  Not  only  are  these  islands  the 
l)e.st  field  for  the  .study  of  the  political  capacity  of  the 
negro  race,  ))Ut  they  have  l>een  ma<le  virtually  the 
model  of  all  French  colonial  organization  and  legisla- 
tion up  to  the  present  time.  The  French  theory  of 
colonial  assimilation  has  here  l)een  more  fully  exempli- 
fied than  in  any  other  French  i)os.session.  The  fact  is 
frecjuently  overlooked  in  this  country  that  through  rep- 
resentation in  the  French  Senate*,  and  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties the.se  West  Indian  dependencies  participate  in  the 
national  legislation  of  France,  although  general  colo- 
nial legislation  is  settled  almost  entirely  l)y  the  national 
executive,  miu^h  of  it  having  its  origin  in  the  local  colo- 
nial as.semblies.  The  colonial  civil  .s<»rvice  is  recruited 
chiefly  by  appointment  through  the  governor,  who  is 
himself  dependent  upon  a  majority  in  the  general 
council. 

OTIIKI5  ARTICLES. 

There  are  also  s(;holarly  papers  in  this  number  by  Prof. 
Geo.  L.  Burr  on  *'The  Year  KMK)  and  the  Antecedents 
of  the  Crusiides  ;'*  and  by  Prof.  Charles  Gross,  on  "The 
Politi<;al  Influence  of  the  l-niversity  of  Paris  in  the 
Middle  Ages."  There  is  a  full  account  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Atnerican  Historical  Association  at  Detroit  and 
Ann  Arbor  in  Decemlier  of  last  year.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  *'  Documents,"  there  is  published  considerable 
mrtt^'rial  relating  t<o  the  Society  of  Dis.senters  founded 
at  New  York  in  17rt9.  The  usual  complement  of  book 
reviews  and  notes  roinnls  out  the  number. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  author  of  "Drifting"  has  an  article  in  the 
Coutettiporftry  for  May  on  "The  Economic  De- 
cay of  (ireat  Britain,"  the  gist  of  which  is  that  Britain 
is  on  the  down  grade  io  destruction,  and  that  her  drift 
to  perdition  is  going  at  such  an  accelerating  ratio  that 
she  will  l)e  bankrupt  within  ten  years,  both  economic- 
ally and  politically,  unless  she  pulls  up  and  sets  about 
retrieving  her  fortunes  with  much  more  energy  and 
genius  than  she  has  yet  displayed.  The  note  of  the  arti- 
cle is  struck  in  the  first  sent-enc4» : 

"  It  is  perhaps  the  grandest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
.saddest,  spect«c:le  in  the  world  to  watch  the  decay  of  a 
mighty  empire.  This  spectacle  is  at  present  afforded 
by  Great  Britain,  with  the  whole  world  as  spectators." 

SHERMAN  AN!)  KITCHENER. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sand.s,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Ameri- 
can and  African  Civil  Wars,"  draws  an  interesting  par- 
allel l)etween  the  course  of  the  war  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  in  America  and  the  war  between  Brit- 
ain and  the  Transvaal.  Of  course,  the  cases  are  not  in 
any  way  similar,  but  the  incidents  show  a  curious  par- 
allelism. In  nothing  is  this  more  notable  than  in  the 
fact  that  Sherman,  who,  like  Kitchener,  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  deviistating  ruthlessness,  got  into  trouble  just 
as  Kitchener  did,  because  he  was  willing  to  make  peace 
on  terms  which  the  politicians  at  headquarters  consid- 
ered to  be  too  lenient.    Mr.  Sands  does  not  draw  the 
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parallel  between  Kitchener  and  Sherman  ;  he  draws  it 
l)etween  Buller  and  Sherman ;  but  the  case  of  Kitch- 
ener is  more  in  point. 

CHUKCH   AND  STATE  IX  FRANCE. 

M.  Jules  Legrand,  deputy  and  formerly  Under-Secre- 
tary of  St4ite  in  France,  contribut.es  a  very  important 
and  interesting  article,  which  descril>es  the  rehitioiis 
between  Churcli  and  State  in  France  from  tlie  Kevolu- 
tion  down  to  the  i)resent  day.  M.  Legrand  is  a  moder- 
ate republican,  who  is  sharply  opposed  to  Mie  policy 
that  regards  the  Catliolic  Church  as  the  enemy  of  the 
republic.  Speaking  of  the  Associations  bill,  which  is 
now  l)efore  the  Senate,  he  says  : 

"The  text  Anally  voted  i)y  the  Chamber  is  rather 
more  lil)eral  than  the  original  text.  Nevertheless,  were 
the  Senate  to  adopt  it  in  its  present  form,  some  of  its 
articles  would  yet  retain  an  aggressive  character,  nota- 
bly the  article  which  states  that  all  congregations- 
even  those  whose  aim  is  more  especially  philanthropic 
or  missionary — must  obtain  a  license,  as  well  as  the 
article  forbidding  members  of  non-authorize<l  congre- 
gations the  right  of  teaching,  even  if  they  are  provided 
with  the  regular  state  diplonias." 

So  far  from  regarding  this  law  of  associations  as  a 
mere  opening  of  a  campaign  against  the  Church,  he  is 
all  for  a  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation. 

A  won  I)  FOR  THE  HALFPENNY  NOVELETTE. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet  has  been  pursuing  an  investi- 
gation into  the  halfpenny  novelettes  which  Knglish  boys 
and  girls  read,  and  the  result  of  her  investigations  is 
distinctly  reassuring.    She  says  : 

"I  am  confident  that  any  impartial  judge  would  agn»e 
with  me  that  for  neatness  of  workmanship,  directnesfjof 
purpose,  and  absence  of  bad  taste,  some  of  these  penny 
stories  are  far  superior  to  many  which  are  sold  for  shil- 
lings. On  the  other  hand,  they  never  rise  to  any  marked 
degree  of  originality,  and  may  fall  very  low." 

She  is  much  impressed  by  th«.»  conventional  charact^tr 
of  all  the  stories  read  by  the  girls.  Types  hardly  ever 
differ,  and  they  invariably  end  at  the  church  door. 

CHRIST  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  IDEAL. 

Mr.  Richard  Heath  has  a  very  touching  and  eloquent 
article  concerning  "  Early  Christianity  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Ideal."  At  the  close  of  the  paper  he  ventures  to 
touch  upon  the  question  of  the  atcmement.  After  de- 
scribing the  cruciflxi(m,  he  says  : 

'*  Do  the  poor  suffer  simply  for  their  own  sins?  Are 
they  not  rather  the  vicarious  sufferers  for  the  sins  of  so- 
ciety ?  So  the  Poor  Man  died  because  of  the  universal 
iniquity.  Men  were  so  ])ad,  injustice  so  deeply  rooted 
in  human  society,  the  canker  so  deep  and  far-reaching, 
that  a  l)eing  like  Jesus  coming  into  the  world  must  in- 
evitably become  its  victim.  He  died  for  the  sin  of  tlie 
world. 

*'  By  the  earthly  ruin  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast  so- 
ciety lives;  and  so  by  this  spiritual  ruin— the  pouring 
out  of  the  soul  of  Christ  unto  death — humanity  spiritu- 
ally lives." 

AN   UNNOTICED  REVOLUTION  IN  TAXATION. 

Mr.  Joseph  Acland  has  a  very  brief  statistical  paper, 
the  gist  of  which  is  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
proportion  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  Eng- 
land has  been  entirely  revolutionize*!.  In  1875,  the  in- 
come-tax represented  6.74  i)er  cent.  ;  other  direct  taxes, 
25.80  per  cent.    This  year  the  proportion  contributed  by 


income-tax  payers  is  27.66,  And  other  direct  taxes  90.4(1. 
Intoxicants,  which,  in  1875,  paid  47.84  per  cent,  of  th« 
total  taxation,  now  only  pay  31122  per  cent.  The  other 
indirect  taxes  remain  almost  stationary,  with  a  slight 
decrease,  having  fallen  from  19.64  to  18.66.  It  is  a  very 
notable  fact  that  the  net  result  of  the  triumph  of  the 
publican,  which  may  be  said  U)  date  from  the  introduc 
tion  of  Mr.  Hruce's  bill  in  1871,  has  l)een  followed  by  a 
shifting  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  consumers  of  drink  to  the  limited  clasA 
which  pays  income-tax.  Fnmi  one  point  of  view,  thisis 
go(Ml.  It  may  give  the  well-to-<lo  cla^ss  niorc^  interest  ia 
temperance  reform  than  it  has  hitherto  displayed. 


THE  XIXKTEKXTH   CKXTURV. 

IX  the  Nineteenth  Centnnj  for  May  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Fortescue  gives  a  ))rief  description  of  the  imnieiise 
improvement  which  has  been  m;ule  in  one  or  two  regi- 
ments of  the  British  army  by  running  the  canteen  upon 
profit-.sharing  principles.  In  one  cavalry  regiment  a 
captain,  by  taking  pains,  was  able  t^  return  to  his  men 
2d.  a  day.  If  this  system  were  applied  generally  through- 
out the  army  of  240,fHK)  men,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
an  increment  of  £730, (XX)  (♦3,^50,000)  a  year  to  the  soldier^s 
pocket-money. 

THE  HOUSING    PROBLEM. 

Canon  Harnett  writes  a  somewhat  depressing  article 
upon  "The  Housing  Problem,"  the  burden  of  which  is 
that  nothing  am  be  d(me  very  rapidly,  and  that  the  pri- 
vate builder  will  do  a  great  deal  more  than  the  munici* 
pality.    Canon  Barnett  says  : 

"The  truth  is  that  municipal  building  is  too  easy  and 
too  cheap  a  remedy.  The  evil  is  too  great  to  be  met  by 
a  vote  of  millions  of  money.  The  neglect  of  indlvidual.s 
the  apathy  of  public  opinion  through  many  years,  can 
only  be  made  up  by  the  activity  of  individuals  and  the 
lively  interest  of  public  opinion. 

"There  are,  as  I  have  said,  some  definite  things  to  be 
done,  some  changes  in  the  law  to  be  made;  but  the  chief 
thing  wanted  is  the  individual  consciousness  of  duty. 
A  restless  anxiety  to  be  doing  something,  or  pity  for  the 
sorrows  of  others,  is  not  enough.  A  thought,  an  idea,  a 
iK'lief  in  order— in,  to  use  the  old  phrase,  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven— is  the  only  inspiration  which  makes  action 
continuous  and  helpful. 

"It  has  been  my  privilege  to  l)e  engaged  in  practical 
measures  for  help  of  the  poor  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  at  the  end  my  conclusion  is  that  practice 
fails  for  want  of  knowledge  and  of  faith.  The  housing 
prol)len)  cannot  be  solved  by  it.self  ;  it  is  lx)und  up  with 
the  industrial  problem,  with  the  education  problem,  with 
the  social  ]>rol)lein,  and  with  the  religious  problem. 
When  each  indivi<lual  or  more  individuals  take  pains 
t^)  get  knowledge  — to  know  their  neighbors,  to  know 
their  condition— then  something  may  l)e  done,  but  not 
till  then." 


LORD   HA  LI  FA  .K  ON  EPISCOPAL  PASTORALS. 

Lord  Halifax  has  an  article  entitled  "The  Recent 
Anglo- Roman  l»astoral."  He  thinks  the  disciiasion 
which  he  opens  "may  1h?  at  least  a  step  toward  indi- 
cating sonu'  of  the  obstacles  which  at  present  hinder 
that  reunion  of  Christendom  so  imiieratively  demaiMtod 
by  t  he  needs  of  the  (Miurch  of  Christ." 

Jjonl  Halifa.x  seems  to  like  the  Roman  pastoral  MtoiM 
as  little  as  that  of  the  British  archbishopa. 
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**Both  episcopates  seem  in  some  dHnger  of  giving 
themselves  away  by  the  issue  of  excited  and  ill-consid- 
ered utterances  and  the  result  bids  fair  to  be  disastrous 
to  that  very  confidence  which  it  is  their  aim  to  secure." 

HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Si^  Samuel  Wilks,  writing  on  "The  Relationship  of 
Hospitals  to  Medical  Schools,"  insists  strongly  upon 
the  importance  of  the  connection  between  these  two  in- 
stitutions. At  the  close  of  his  paper  he  pleads  for  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  restrictions  on  medical  science. 
He  says  it  is  not  generally  known  that  "the  complete 
study  of  anatomy  is  also  hampered  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  England  were  isolated  and  had  no  connection 
with  the  Continent^  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  med- 
ical student  to  le^ru  his  profession.  No  skeleton  has 
been  made  in  this  country  for  many  years.  Those  found 
in  our  museimis  are  either  old  or  have  been  imported 
from  abroad." 

IDEALS  TO  BE  REALIZED. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  indulges  in  a  courageous  day-dream 
concerning  the  coming  creation  of  a  national  theater, 
which  is  t^  play  a  great  part  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
world.  He  thinks  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
starting  a  theater  which  would  become  a  school  for 
actors,  audiences,  and  authors  in  one  or  more  of  our  big 
cities.  It  would  be  subventioned  by  a  syndicate  or  an 
individual,  either  by  a  guarantee  or  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Hinks,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory, 
pleads  for  the  multiplication  of  astronomical  labora- 
t-ories  which  will  make  use  of  photogn*aphy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  stars. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Gorst.  writing  on  "The  Blunder  of 
Modem  Education,"  has  an  idea  of  his  own  of  a  very 
radical  nature.     He  says  : 

**  Not  only  must  this  method  of  teaching  en  bloc  be 
abolished  altogether,  but  teaching  in  itself,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  should  be  rigorously  avoided.  Every 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  pupils  to  think. 
There  should  be  less  reading  and  more  reflection.  The 
pernicious  custom  of  learning  by  rote  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed upon  the  penal  code." 

A  PLEA  FOR  AN  ENGLISH  CODE. 

Judge  Emden,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Is  Law  for  the 
People  or  the  Lawyers?"  pleads  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
codification  of  English  law.    He  says  : 

"■  It  would  be  a  great  historical  and  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate monument  at  this  time,  if  the  descendant  of 
the  first  of  the  Kings  Edward,  *the  great  law-giver,* 
(ouUl  build  up  the  long-looked-for  code,  the  great 
Kdward  the  Seventh  Code.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Xapoleon  entertained  greater  feelings  of  pride  for  his 
code  than  for  his  victorious  battles.  Much  has  been 
forgotten.  ])ut  that  code  stands,  and  will  continue  to 
stand,  as  a  monument  of  the  great  mind  that  conferred 
such  an  inestimable  legacy  upon  the  French  nation." 

OUR  RACE  AS  PIONEERS. 

There  is  a  lit  tie  sermon  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  under  the 
title  ''  Our  Race  as  Pioneers."  It  is  a  sermon  upon  the 
text  supplied  by  the  twofold  question,  "What  is  Our 
Position?  "and  ''What  Our  Interests?"  Hethinksthat 
the  Knglish  people  are  the  (^cents  of  a  great  law,  move* 
mcnt,  progress,  evolution.  The  law  of  ezpaoaion  is  a 
law  of  vitality. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  appreciatively  critlciMS  the  novels  ot 
Anthony  TroUope  as  the  works  of  •  llEBt^sbUM  MCilU 


photographer.  Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  describing  the  native 
Indian  press,  makes  the  somewhat  surprising  statement 
that  no  Indian  paper  was  pro-Boer.  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker 
combats  the  cry  of  **  Australia  for  the  White  Man,"  and 
insists  that  Queensland  cannot  possibly  be  cultivated 
without  coolie  labor. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  several  excellent  articles  in  the  May 
Fortnightly.  One  is  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  on  re- 
form in  China,  another  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  on  "The 
Government,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Country." 
As  a  literary  supplement  is  published  a  curious  play  by 
Bjttrnstieme  BjOrnson  entitled  "  Laboremus,"  which  is 
very  original. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  gives  us  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing installment  of  his  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  work 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  thirty  years 
between  1852  and  1882,  which  he  regards  as  the  Glad- 
stone period,  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £5S,000,000  was 
imposed,  while  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £?<i,500,000 
was  remitted.  Mr.  Gladstone's  failures  were  three : 
The  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
debt  was  a  costly  and  embarrassing  failure.  The  suc- 
cession duty  failed  to  realize  his  expectations,  and  the 
seven-years  scheme  for  the  extinction  of  the  income  tax 
came  to  naught.  He  was  defeated  when  he  proposed 
to  levy  a  license  duty  on  clubs,  to  simplify  the  railway 
duty,  and  to  tax  charities  and  corporations. 

CHARLOTTE  TONOB. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cooper  devotes  half  a  dozen  pages  to  a  eu- 
logy of  Miss  Yonge.  He  .says  that  her  power  of  describ- 
ing family  life  in  an  interesting  fashion  and  great  de- 
tail is  unapproached  by  any  other  writer  in  England  or 
France.  Tennyson  was  so  absorbed  in  reading  her 
"Young  Stepmother"  that  he  read  it  for  hours  when* 
traveling  in  Cornwall  in  the  daytime,  and  went  on 
reading  it  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  would  not  put  out 
the  candle  and  go  to  sleep  until  he  saw  daylight  as  to 
how  the  story  was  going  to  end.  Dr.  Whewell  described 
"  The  Clever  Woman  of  the  Family  "  as  the  best  novel 
in  the  English  language.  "  The  Heir  of  Redcly£fe  **  had 
a  great  influence  on  William  Morris  and  Burne  Jones, 
and  the  rest  of  her  novels  are  read  and  re-read  by  chil- 
dren to-day  as  when  they  first  appeared.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Cooper  claims  for  her  immense  power  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present,  and  long  life  in  the  years  to  come. 

MR.  G.  M.  SMITH  A^D  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gkirrett  Fisher  describes  the  munificent 
part  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith  in  founding  and  finan- 
cing the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  Mr.  Fish- 
er does  not  state  the  amount  of  money  which  Mr.  Smith 
sank  in  ^he  enterprise,  but  it  is  currently  reported  that 
the  sum  amounted  to  1500,000.  It  was  one  of  those  pious 
works  for  which  no  financial  return  is  hoped.  It  is  . 
said  that  Mr.  Smith  made  enough  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  ApoUmarls  Water  Company  to  be  able  to  publish 
ten  dictionarifis  of  national  biography,  but  it  is  well 
that  due  credit  should  be  paid  to  him  for  the  public 
spirit  which  led  him  to  devote  even  a  tithe  of  his  Apol- 
linarts  profits  to  the  creation  of  a  monument  of  English 
Uteratora.  Mr.  Fisher  gives  special  praise  to  tto  bibli- 
ogw^yattoflhed  to  cueh  article. 
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TIIK  CITIKS  OF  TUK  FUTUHK. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Wells  coTitinues  his  "Anticipations"  of 
what  is  to  happen  in  the  twentieth  century,  dealing 
this  mouth  with  the  conversion  of  almost  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  south  of  the  Highlands  into  a  vast 
urban  region.  He  jwints  out  that  the  size  of  cities 
has  always  been  dominated  by  the  fact  that  the  dweller 
on  the  outskirts  must  be  able  to  reach  liis  place  of 
business  in  an  hour.  When  he  only  walked,  the  maxi- 
mum distance  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  was 
four  miles.  When  horses  were  intr(Mluce<l,  a  radius  of 
six  to  eight  miles  from  the  cent^n*  became  possible.  The 
railway  and  the  steamer  brought  all  territory  inside  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles  within  the  possible  suburbs  of  a 
great  city.  In  the  year  2<H)0  the  citizen  of  London  will 
find  Nottingham  within  an  hour's  ride  from  the  Man- 
sion House.  Hence  he  thinks  that  London  will  have  a 
population  of  twenty  millions.  Hut  in  reality  all  Eng- 
land will  become  a  great  suburban  district  with  penny 
telephones,  and  pneumatic  tulies  delivering  everything 
at  a  minimum  cost  of  money  and  time.  Mr.  Wells' 
speculations  are  very  intere.sting,  and  he  is  frank 
enough  to  admit  that  on  the  vital  point  his  present 
prophecies  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  had  previously  published. 

INTERNATIONAL  LITEKAIiY  COPVKIGHT. 

Mr.  G.  Herbert  Thring  suggest.s  tliat  a  universal  law 
of  literary  copyright  should  be  drafted  by  the  Berne 
Bureau,  Avhich  should  be  printed  as  a  model  to  which 
all  nations  should  strive.  If  this  were  adopted,  he 
thinks  that  a  universal  law  would  soon  Ijecome  an  ac- 
complished fact.  On  the  crucial  question  of  the  dura- 
tion of  copyright,  he  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  the  aim 
of  all  concerned  to  prolong  copyright  to  the  life  of  80 
years  at  least,  instead  of,  as  in  England,  42  years.  It  is 
curious  that  Italy  and  Spain  are  the  only  European 
countries  in  which  copyright  runs  for  80  j'ears,  although 
in  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  copyright  is 
perpetual. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  writes  upon  "Newman  and  Saha- 
tier;"  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  suggests  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  toward  the  foundation  of  a  national 
theater;  M.  R^n6  Doumic  writer  on  "The  Literary 
Movement  in  France  ; "  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  enlightens 
the  pages  of  the  Fortnirjhtly  by  one  of  those  lurid 
Italian  tragedies  which  he  delights  in  writing. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  May  the  editx)r  indulges 
in  some  severe  strictures  on  General  Buller  and  the 
cla.ss  whom  he  describes  as  "  Bullerit^s.**  He  approves 
of  the  coal-tax,  which  he  thinks  will  he  the  most  popu- 
lar tax  imposed  in  recent  years,  and  only  disapproves  of 
the  sugar- tax  l)ecause  it  was  not  imposed  as  a  Protec- 
tionist measure. 

now  TO  PROLONG  THE  BOER  WAR. 

A  wiseacre,  who  calls  himself  "An  Englishman," 
gives  us  the  complete  theory  of  "  How  to  End  the  War." 
The  chief  measure  which  he  recommends  is  more  severe 
pressure  u[>on  the  Boer  population,  in  other  words,  ill- 
treatment  of  the  women  and  children,  for  he  regrets 
that  the  distinction  Iwtween  the  treatment  of  the 
families  of  those  in  the  field  and  those  who  have  sur- 


rendered is  not  serious  enough.  He  recommends  that 
the  people  whom  he  calls  "  pauper  Tiromen  "  should  be 
worse  treated  than  they  are.  Greater  mobility  aod  • 
stream  of  reinforcements  he  mentions  merely  as  second- 
ary dcHiderata. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  ANXIETY. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  has  an  interesting  paper 
under  this  title.  He  says  that  in  order  to  preserve 
Austria  England  must  reconsider  her  attitude  to  Russia, 
abandoning  the  policy  which  she  has  pursued  since  the 
Crimean  War.  If  England  and  Russia  thoroughly  un- 
derstood each  other,  it  would  be  easy  to  reconcile  Rns- 
.sian  and  Austrian  iut<?re«ts  in  southeastern  Europe, 
thus  relieving  Austria  of  external  pressure.  In  regaM 
to  internal  questions,  he  says  that  Austrian  statesmen 
must  be  emancipated  from  the  ideas  of  the  German 
middle-class.    He  suggests  a  new  federation  as  follows : 

"  The  Kingdom  of  Bohemiti,  including  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  might  be  one  division;  and  then  German  Aus- 
tria, including  the  Italian  Tyrol,  Trieste,  and  the  south 
Slav  provinces,  might  be  another;  Galicia  and  the  Bu- 
kovina  another.  A  federation  of  this  kind  "woald  be 
complicated,  of  course,  but  it-would  be  more  workable 
than  the  present  system;  and  if  it  were  accompanied 
by  a  well-considered  and  fairly  uniform  scheme  of  local 
government  on  the  English  model,  and  supplemented 
by  a  central  council  of  a  more  or  less  representative 
kind  at  Vienna  to  advise  the  crown  and  to  decide  such 
questions  as  might  arise  l)etween  the  different  countries, 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria  might  play  a  great, 
and  in  some  questions  even  a  leading,  part  in  the  cen- 
tury now  opening." 

INSANITY  CURABLE. 

Dr.  Ford  Robertson's  paper  asking  "  Is  Insanity  In- 
curable?" is  ec|ually  interesting.  He  says  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  is  preventable,  and,  in  its  earlier  stai^es, 
remediable.  But  he  thinks  that  England  takes  a  small 
part  in  the  necessary  work  of  research,  and  pleads  for 
the  founding  of  laboratories  to  be  attached  to  great 
asylums. 

RUSSIAN  ORTHODOXY. 

A  Russian  writer  who  signs  himself  "Prince  E.'*  con- 
tributes a  remarkable  paper  entitled  "Sidelights  on 
Russian  Orthodoxy,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
the  unifying  movement  between  the  English  and  Rus- 
sian churches  can  never  be  a  success,  as  the  educated 
Russians  regard  orthodoxy  with  contempt.  Even  the 
mass  of  the  people,  he  says,  are  really  not  orthodox. 
The  orthodox  faith  is  the  negation  of  everything  really 
Russian.  It  is  a  matter  of  political  etiquette,  afid,  says 
the  writer,  "if  M.  Pobyedonostseflf  to-morrow  found  it 
more  convenient  for  us  to  be  AnglicMis,  Mnssnlmans, 
or  Buddhists,  we  should  conform  without  protest  and 
without  regret." 

THE  FRKNCH  ASSOCIATIONS  BILL. 

Placed  appropriately  after  Prince  E.'s  article  is  (me  by 
Mr.  Conybeare,  entitled  "  The  French  Republic  venuM 
the  Monk,"  in  which  he  deals  with  the  AssociationB  bill. 
Of  the  bill,  he  says  : 

<*  The  sting  of  it  lies  not  so  much  in  the  clauses  which 
insist  that  every  association  claiming  civil  personality 
must  have  been  authorizetl  by  the  government  of  this 
day,  as  (I)  in  those  which  decree  the  disaolntion  of  nil- 
authori7/ed  congregations  and  the  returning  of  their 
property  to  the  heirs  to  whom  it  would  natorally  hsva 
gone,  had  testators  not  preferred  to  lea^  It 
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ish  societies ;  and  (2)  in  those  which  forbid  any  member 
of  au  unauthorized  congregation  to  teach  or  to  control 
schools." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Reginald  Lucas,  M.P.,  asks,  **  What  Shall  We  Do 
With  Our  Irish  Members?"  but  he  might  have  found 
the  answer  in  ^Ir.  T.  W.  Russell'S  paper  in  the  ForU 
11  Ightlyy  which  is  chiefiy  devoted  to  the  question,  **  What 
Will  Our  Irish  Members  Do  With  Us  ?"  However,  Mr. 
Lucas  has  faith  in  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  he  sug- 
gests that  each  ejected  member  might  be  made  liable  to 
a  fine  of  £500 ;  if  he  refuses  to  pay,  the  money  to  be  re- 
coverable from  his  constituents.  Landlords  and  Union- 
ists, Mr.  Lucas  says,  should  be  exempted. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ivor  Maxse  writes  *'On  Grovernesses," 
suggesting,  among  other  things,  that  a  governess  should 
have  a  greater  variety  of  pleasures  and  interests  outside 
her  work. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  June*is  interesting  and 
more  actual  in  its  selection  of  subjects  than 
usual.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  G.  L.  Cal- 
deron's  article  on  *'  The  Wrong  Tolstoy." 

TRADE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe  continues  his  paper  on  "The  Out- 
look for  British  Trade,"  dealing  at  some  length  with 
the  lack  of  expert  training  from  which  England  suffers 
at  present.  In  comparison  with  Grermany  and  Amer- 
ica, England  is  badly  off,  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  says 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  students 
at  the  German  technical  universities  has  doubled,  there 
being  now  11,447  of  such  students.  In  speaking  of 
America,  he  gives  a  long  list  of  endowments  made  by 
private  individuals  with  the  object  of  fostering  techni- 
cal training. 

CHARLOTTE  YONGE. 

Edith  Sichel  pays  a  tribute  to  the  late  Charlotte 
Yonge,  who  is  also  dealt  with  in  the  Fortnightly.  Miss 
Sichel  says  : 

"The  secret  of  Charlotte  Yonge*s  strength  lies  in 
this  :  She  plucks  the  heart  out  of  the  obvious — she 
evokes  the  familiar.  No  one  can  more  potently  stir  the 
associations  that  recall  our  childhood^s  excitements; 
the  emot  ions  of  lessons  ;  the  dual  life  of  inner  visions 
and  walks  with  the  governess ;  the  very  smell  of  a 
school-treat  at  Christmas ;  the  hissing  of  the  tea-urn 
which  brought  us  our  evening  liberty.  *The  Daisy 
Chain'  is  an  epic— the  'Iliad'  of  the  schoolroom — ^and 
should  hold  its  place  as  a  moral  classic.  .  .  . 

'  Tlie  reason  why  Miss  Yonge  wears  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Hor  I'xporionce  is  limited,  but  it  is  deep,  it  is  first-hand. 
Slie  has  chosen  a  narrow  path,  but  all  that  she  de- 
scribes on  that  path  is  described  from  her  own  observa- 
tion. She  is  herself :  unconscious,  spontaneous,  and 
human.  The  people  she  evokes  are  no  sndden  crea- 
tions :  they  have  always  been  in  her  affections.  Never- 
theless, it  is  natural  that  in  spite  of  her  virtues  she 
should  be  neglected,  while  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Ward  are 
devoured  by  an  audience  whose  needs  she  representfly 
whose  dialect  she  talks." 

(JURIST  A  PROTESTANT. 

The  author  of  ''Pro  Christo  et  Eodoria'*  wrltM  ^n 
the  Protestantism  of  Christ.    He  sftgrs  : 


''  This  quality  of  protesting,  found  both  in  Grod  and 
man,  must,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  the  divine  man,  be  seen 
in  him  in  its  earthly  perfection ;  and  one  striking  fea- 
ture of  his  protest  against  evil  is  that  it  is  not  directed 
first  and  chiefly  against  irreligion  but,  like  that  of  later 
Protestants,  against  the  Church  of  his  day.  The  argu- 
ment of  this  article  is  that  in  this  protest  of  Jesus  we 
shall  And  the  perfect  manifestation  of  that  part  of  the 
divine  which  corresponds  to  all  true  religious  reform, 
which  has  ever,  may  ever  vibrate  in  the  heart  of  man  ; 
that  he  expressed  an  ideal  Prot-estantism  which  must 
be  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Church  in  every 
time  and  place,  and  to  the  completeness  of  every  reli- 
gious character ;  that  the  nature  of  right  Protestant- 
ism, as  distinguished  from  wrong,  can  be  discovered 
only  by  an  analysis  of  his  attitude  toward  the  sins  and 
errors  of  the  noblest  religious  system  of  his  time.'' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  C.  Waldstein  describes  "  Recently  Discovered 
Greek  Masterpieces,"  his  article  being  admirably  illus- 
trated from  photographs.  The  chief  editorial  deals 
with  *'  Investment,  Trade,  and  Gambling." 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  has  a  belated  tribute  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, whose  reign  it  sums  up  as  follows  : 
"  The  reign  will  take  its  place  among  the  most  pros- 
perous in  our  annals— a  time,  on  the  whole,  of  peace 
and  of  steady  progress :  of  increasing  plenty  and  dimin- 
ished hardships,  especially  among  the  poorer  members 
of  the  community.  In  so  long  a  period  of  our  history  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  nation  should  experience  some 
sharp  trials  and  some  heavy  disasters — ^the  Irish  Famine, 
the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  South  Afri- 
can War,  whose  end,  alas  !  the  Queen  was  not  to  see. 
Her  grandfather's  reign,  only  three  or  four  years  shorter 
than  her  own,  covered  far  greater  extremes  of  national 
reverse  and  of  national  glory— from  the  loss  of  the 
American  Colonies  to  the  triumph  over  Napoleon." 

CANADA  AND  A  MORAL. 

The  article  on  Canada  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  con- 
cluding protests  against  jingoism  and  racial  intoler- 
ance. The  writer  points  out  that  British  immigration 
tends  not  to  increase,  while  Canada  is  now  absorbing 
large  numbers  of  foreigners,  which  will  end  by  giving 
it  a  conglomerate  racial  composition  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  "  We  must  put  aside  our  possessive 
pride,"  says  the  reviewer,  and  beware  of  *'  that  spirit  of 
imperialism  which  ruined  the  Roman  Re{iublic." 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 

There  is  a  long  article  on  *'  American  and  English 
Working  People,"  from  which  we  quote  the  conclusion  : 
"  For  a  considerable  time  to  come  much  the  larger  part 
of  American  manufacturing  production  in  many  de- 
partments will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
vast  and  ever-growing  home  market.  British  manu- 
facturers, therefore,  and  British  artisans  have  time,  not 
to  waste,  indeed,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  industrialism 
of  the  States  will  wear  itself  out  before  setting  itself  to 
capture  all  onr  markets,  but  to  prepare  themselves  for 
such  a  straggle  as  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have 
evier  known.  It  is  surely  conceivable  that  in  view  of 
tbeapproochtiig  danger  British  employers  should  reooB- 
nlM  tlie  mgent  need  of  wetoominK  aU  soggestions  of 
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improvement  in  methods  and  processes,  from  what^iver 
quarter,  and  especially  from  their  own  workmen,  and 
should  abandon  the  short-sighted  selfishness  involved 
in  cutting  piece-rates  in  such  fashion  as  actually  to  dis- 
courage activity  and  devotion  in  their  employees.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  the  testimony  of  eminent 
British  engineers,  that  this  kind  of  folly  Ikis  been  prac- 
tised here  to  an  extent  which  in  America  would  be  al)- 
solutely  impossible.  Let  our  artisans,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognize  that  it  is  only  by  throwing  themselves, 
with  some  approach  U)  the  American  intensity  of  zest, 
into  cooperation  with  the  most  improved  mechanical 
appliances,  that  they  can  give  the  tra<les  on  which  tliey 
depend  any  chance  of  holding  their  own  in  presence  of 
an  ever-advancing  comiHJtition." 

OTIIEU  ARTICLES. 

The  writ4»r  of  the  article  on  "Our  Naval  Position" 
compares  the  British  navy  with  that  of  France,  and 
evidently  thinks  the  alarm  as  to  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  French  perfUHincl  to  be  unfound(Hi.  Another 
paper  deals  with  M.  Maeterlinck,  moralist  and  artist. 
There  is  an  article  on  "  The  Irish  Catholic  Clergy,"  an- 
other on  *'The  Harley  Papers,"  and  another  dealing 
with  some  *'  Unimaginary  Love  Letters." 


CORNHILL. 

CORNHILL  for  May  keeps  well  to  its  tradition  of 
being  one  of  the  most  readable  of  P^nglish  period- 
icals. Mr.  Sidney  Lee  discusses,  with  quotations,  Shake- 
speare's idea  of  patriotism.  His  r68um6  is  worth  repro- 
ducing : 

"The  Shakespearean  drama  thus  finally  enjoins  those 
who  love  their  country  wisely  to  neglect  no  advantage 


that  nature  off'ers  in  the  way  of  renistance  to  unjust  de- 
mands u|K)n  it ;  to  remember  that  her  prosperity  largely 
depends  on  her  command  of  the  sea  ;  to  hold  firm  in  the 
memory  '  the  dear  souls '  who  have  made  *  her  reputation 
through  the  world;'  to  subject  at  need  her  faults  and 
frailties  to  searching  criticism  and  stern  rebuke ;  and 
finally  to  treat  with  disdain  those  in  places  of  power 
who  make  of  no  ai.-count  their  responsibilities  to  the 
past  as  well  as  to  the  present  and  the   future.     The 
political    conditions — the   physical    condition.s — of   his 
country  have  altered  since  Shakespeare  lived,  and  Eng- 
land has  ceased  to  be  an  island-power.   But  the  essential 
verity  of  his  teaching  has  undergone  no  change." 

Dr.  Fitchott  recounts  with  unconcealed  pain  the 
dreiidful  story  of  the  Caw n pore  massacres  in  liis  "Tale 
of  the  Great  Mutiny  : "  the  one  relief  from  the  succession 
of  horrors  l)eing  l\w  descriptions  of  Havelock's  n^en  and 
their  ever-victorious  charge. 

Mr.  Basil  Worsfold  considers  proposals  to  form  irriga- 
tion settlements  for  military  settlers  and  to  ei^tablish 
English  yeomen  on  farms  side  by  side  with  Dat<;h 
farmers  in  the  new  South  African  territories.  Four 
thousand  military'  settlers  would,  he  reckons,  cost 
$15,000,000.  An  advance  of  $30,000  to  each  of  2,000  yeo- 
men would  mean  another  $40,000,000,  or,  including  cost 
of  administration,  $60,000,000  in  all.  He  works  this  out 
to  mean  an  annual  expenditure  of  $3,400,000.  This,  he 
suggests,  might  be  levied  exclusively  on  the  gold  in- 
dustry. He  sees  that  the  future  lies  with  those  who 
hold  the  land. 

Dr.  Garnett,  under  the  title  of  "Alms  for  Oblivion," 
revives  the  memory  of  a  pagan  conventicle  held  in  Con- 
stantinople so  late  as  the  rise  of  Islam  under  the  verj- 
nose  of  Heraclius.  This  is  his  interpretation  of  "  Pnv 
])atris,"  a  dialogue  sometimes  though  wrongly,  at- 
tributed to  Lucian. 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDEP. 

WE  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  article  of  M. 
Lamy  on  "Women  and  State  Education  in 
France."  The  remainder  of  the  Rcmic  des  Deux  Mnn  des 
for  April  is  not  perhaps  of  conspicuous  merit,  though 
there  are  one  or  two  noticeable  articles. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  read  the  opinions  of  a 
cultivated  foreigner,  even  upon  the  oldest  and  stalest  of 
literary  questions.  M.  Filon,  in  discussing  this,  the 
eternal  problem  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  summarizes 
his  conclusions  by  observing  that,  beginning  in  tlie 
heyday  of  youth  under  the  influence  of  Petrarch  and 
of  Sidney,  Shakespeare  is  left  at  the  end  in  pos.session 
of  himself,  and  already  turning  prematurely  toward 
the  gloomy  prospect  of  his  decline.  They  bring  us  from 
Blron  to  Ttomen,  from  Rnmcn  to  TTamlct,  and  they 
make  us  have  a  presentiment  of  Prnspero  in  "The 
Tempest."  Th<\v  illuminate  the  mental  life  rather  than 
the  real  life  of  the  poet,  and  if  tliey  are  read  in  this 
light  the  sonnets  become  a  confession. 

FRENCH  CRITICS  ON   ENGLAND. 

The  Vicomte  de  Vogii6  reviews  a  little  parcel  of  books 
written  by  French  observers  on  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish people.    He  begins  with  the  paradox  that  while  in 


soiTie  of  her  actions  England  outrages  the  sentimente  of 
justice  and  of  pity  which  are  innate  in  all  hearts,  in 
others  she  increases  one's  pride  in  belonging  to  the 
human  race  ;  but  he  perceives  a  new  metamorphosis  of 
the  old  England — an  irresistible  impulse  toward  demo- 
cratic imperialism  is  carrying  the  country.  M.  de 
VogU6  approves  most  of  the  study  of  English  psychol- 
ogy in  the  nineteenth  century,  written  by  M.  Boutmy ; 
in  his  view  the  influence  of  race  is  a  secondary  factor. 

ETHIOPIA. 

In  two  articles,  "The  Ethiopia  of  History"  and  "The 
Ethiopia  of  To-Day,"  M.  Pinon  describes  the  resurrection 
of  an  African  state.  M.  Pinon  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
independence  of  Ethiopia  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  French  colonies  and  the  maintenance  of  the  French 
possessions  in  Africa.  The  French  writer  points  ont 
that  the  Abyssinian  tablelands  command  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  much  as  might  do  a  gigantic  castle.  There  is 
a  question  of  the  Nile  which  is  not  exclusively  African, 
but  which  concerns«the  balance  of  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  freedom  of  commerce  of  the  whole 
world.  (Treat  Britain,  he  says,  would  dominate  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  inclose  in  her  stifling  em- 
brace the  wliole  basin  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tyring 
her  weight  to  bear  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
Mediterranean.    This  was  long  ago  antldpatod  b^ 
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siaii  diplomacj%  which  realized  that  if  England  became 
mistress  of  all  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  she  would  exer- 
cise a  decisive  influence  on  the  future  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  of  Persia.  Consequently,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  endeavored  for  a  long  period  to  maintain 
tlie  best  relations  with  the  Negus,  and  in  this  it  litis 
been  assisted  by  the  religious  tie  which  links  the  two 
empires.  To  a  Freucliman,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
Russian  and  French  interests  in  regard  to  Ethiopia  ab- 
solutely coincide  is  full  of  significance,  and  M.  Piuon 
goes  on  to  show  that  Germany,  now  that  she  has  be- 
come a  great  commercial  and  colonizing  power,  is 
e(|ually  interested  in  the  independence  of  Ethiopia,  the 
neutrality  of  the  Nile,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Red  Sea. 
What,  tlieii,  of  Ethiopia  itself  ?  "  Ethiopia  only  holds 
out  its  hand  t^)  God,"  is  the  proud  motto  which  appears 
uu  \Ienelek\s  new  coinage. 


REVUE   I)E  PARIS. 

THE  two  April  numbers  of  the  Hcvuc  de  Paris, 
while  keeping  up  a  high  level  of  general  interest, 
have  yet  no  article  calling  for  .separate  notice. 

THE  TIIIPLK   .\LLIANCE. 

M.  Belliot  continues  his  very  elaborate  analy.sis  of  the 
causes  wiiicli  led  to  the  fornuUion  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
He  considers  that  the  death  of  William  I.  practically 
loosened  the  Russo-Gernuiu  oitciUc  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  tlie  Franco-Russian  Alliance  ;  and  he  devotes 
much  space  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  slackening  of 
tjje  traditional  friendship  which  had  existed  so  long  l)e- 
tweeu  France  and  Italy.  The  writer  admit^s  that  he 
knows  very  little  of  the  i^reliminaries  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance.  "  What,"  he  asks,  "are  the  clauses 
of  the  j)act  evidently  entered  into  between  the  two  great 
nations?  For  how  long  does  the  agreement  hold  good? 
The  secret  has  been  marvelously  kept."  M.  Belliot  also 
discusses  the  rumored  Anglo-Italian  agreement  of  1887, 
hut  he  does  not  l)elieve  that  any  definite  agreement  was 
arrived  at  ;  in  proof  of  this  he  quotes  from  a  speech  by 
lionl  Salisbury  at  a  lord  mayor's  banquet.  It  i.s,  of 
course,  the  object  of  the  French  writer  to  prove  that  the 
Triph'  Alliance  has  injured,  far  more  than  it  has  bent»- 
litcd,  Italy,  ami  in  the  May  numbers  of  the  Rev ue  he 
iiopes  to  show  the  truth  of  this. 

THK   FIII.ST   BKIiNADOTTE. 

Of  great  historical  interest  is  M.  Penguad's  account  of 
the  middle  an<l  old  age  of  the  French  soldier  who  be- 
came, by  grace  of  Napoleon,  King  of  Sweden,  and  was 
the  only  one  of  the  great  con(iueror's  sovereigns  who 
knew  how  to  kee])  t hi*  guerdon  due  to  his  valor.  Over- 
->ha<lowed  by  his  great  chief,  the  first  Hernadotte  had  yet 
niif  nt"  the  most  interesting  and  roimmtic  wireers  of  the 
(tilt  ury.  The  son  of  a  Pan  shopkeeper,  he  Ijegan  life  as 
a  «<ol(lier  of  the  revolutionary  forces ;  thtn  he  worked 
his  way  up  until  he  became  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals, 
and  \u-  en«led  by  being  not  only  the  ruler,  but  the  p<)i>- 
iilar  -iovereimi  of  the  stern  little  northern  racewho.se 
I  iimuage  he  never  reallv  mastered.  With  extreme  in- 
ttlliLTcnce,  and  in  this  imitating  Napoleon  himself,  he 
-urrouii(lc<l  himself  with  a  kind  of  royal  medieeval  at- 
mo>i)hcie.  When  presiding  over  his  parliament  he  sat 
iiiipa>^iiilc  on  a  gorgeous  .silver  thnme  studded  with 
^<•tll•^  :  lii>^  aim  and  object  in  life  appear  to  have  been 
^»)po^^.•a«^  a  benevolent  despot.  He  always  remained  a 
Freucliman  at   heart;  and  though  he  soon  ceaaed  to  be 


on  even  friendly  terms  with  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
everything,  the  news  of  Waterloo  filled  him  with  grief. 
He  was  then  still  only  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  did  not 
proclaim  himself  King  until  the  February  of  1818,  when 
lx)uis  XVI II.  iictually  found  himself  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  bear  his  congratuhitions  to  a  brother  sov- 
ereigu  who  had  begun  life  as  one  of  the  humblest  of 
Louis  XVI. 's  subjects. 

Hernadotte  is  said  to  have  foreseen  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon during  a  prophetic  dream,  and  while  the  news  ex- 
cited in  him  no  surprise,  it  atfected  him  greatly.  He  is 
said  U)  have  observed,  "  He  wius  not  vaiuxuished  by  man, 
for  he  was  the  great<;st  of  us,  but  Goil  punislied  him  be- 
cause he  believed  too  much  in  himself,  in  his  own  intel- 
ligence and  power."  It  is  stated  that  he  feared  Napo- 
leon's posthumous  re.sentment,  and  that  he  managed 
to  purchjise  thti  silence  of  one  or  more  of  those  who 
might  have  testified  as  to  the  Emperor's  opinion  of  his 
late  lieutenant.  Charles  XIV.  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  brought  back  in  triumph  from 
St.  Helena,  and  it  was  then  that  he  exclaimed,  "To 
think  that  I  wiis  once  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  that  I 
am  now  only  King  of  Sweden  !"  He  died  four  years 
later,  the  only  one  of  his  generation  who  lived  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  tiie  doyeUj  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
of  European  .sovereigns.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by 
the  Swedish  people,  who  siiw  in  him  a  ruler  who  had  in- 
sured thirty  years  of  complete  peace  for  their  country. 

A  GERMAN  TRADES-UNION. 

Those  interested  in  trades- unionism  in  its  varying 
phases  should  read  M.  Iius.sai*s  interesting  account  of  a 
trades-union  formed  by  the  workmen  whose  life-work 
lies  in  Hamburg.  The  Hamburg  dockers,  in  spite  of 
the  many  dilticulties  put  in  their  way  by  their  employ- 
ers, and  even  by  the  law  of  the  country,  have  managed 
to  form  a  very  strong  union,  which  has  l>een  able,  at  any 
rate,  to  effect  certain  modifications  in  the  conditions  of 
labor.  In  1896  there  was  a  strike  which  ended  disas- 
trously for  the  men,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the 
ship-owners  and  those  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  great  seaport  imule  up  their  minds  that  it 
.should  not  occur  again,  and  in  1898  they  substantially 
granted  the  terms  asktKl  by  the  dockers  of  18iW.  The 
most  imi>ortant  union,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Ver 
band  der  Hafenarbeiter,"  reciuires  each  of  its  members 
to  pay  15  cents  a  month,  and  in  return  not  only  looks 
after  his  intere.sts,  but  also  supplies  him  with  a  quar- 
terly paper,  which  is  soon  to  be  published  monthly. 
With  so  small  a  pecuniary  support,  the  ''Verband  der 
Hafenarbeiter  "  cannot  put  by  much,  and  a  strike  fund 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Still,  the  union  made 
a  gallant  attempt  to  supply  its  meml)ers  with  funds 
during  1896,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  fumls  were 
exhausted  and  the  strikers  had  to  appeal  to  public  char- 
ity. Even  in  spite  of  its  poverty  it  must  be  admitt<ed 
that  the  union  plays  its  part  in  binding  the  Hamburg 
pt)rt-workers  together;  and  so  it  is  almost  impos.sible  to 
measure  the  moral  force  of  such  an  a.s.sociation. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  DE.M)  CITIES. 

M.  Diehl  contributes  to  the  second  April  number  a 
curiously  fascinating  account  of  the  dea<l  cities  of  the 
East — Famagouste  and  Rhodes,  formerly  the  capitals 
of  Cyprus,  once,  strange  as  it  .seems  to  recall  it  now, 
as.French  as  Marseilles  itself.  At  the  iM^giuning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  nominally  Venetian,  Cyprus 
was  full  of  French  families,  and  st*veral  mo4leru  French 
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liistoriHDs  have  reconstructed  with  iufiiiitc  paius  tlie 
splendid,  if  somewhat,  somber,  hisU>ry  of  these  medi- 
it'val  towns.  Lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  recall  that 
"  Othello  "  is  tiiought  to  take  place  at  Famagouste,  hut 
long  iHjfore  Shakesj)eare's  day  the  tA)wn  was  one  of  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  the  East..  On  the  highway 
to  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  two  days  sail  from  Egypt,  and 
only  a  few  hours  removed  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
In  1571  the  town  underwent  a  terrible  siege,  which  un- 
happily ended  disastrously,  the  island  and  town  pa.ssing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Now  for  over  four 
hundred  years  Famagouste*  has  been  a  deatl  city,  but 
the  ruins  which  renuiin  show  what  a  splendid  place  it 
must  once  have  been,  and  there  are  few  more  impress- 
ive sights  in  the  world  of  travel  than  that  of  the  city 
with  so  splendid  a  pjist  and  so  sordid  a  present.  Since 
the  British  occupation  of  the  island. a  corner  of  the 
town  is  inhabited,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Pahice  of 
Lusiguau  is  laid  out  a  lawn-tennis  court. 


NOUVELLE  UEVUE. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Charpentier's  ar- 
ticle on  Chine.se  magic.  I'he  remainder  of  the 
Nouvdlc  licvuc  for  April  fully  maintains  its  high 
standard. 

THE  NKW   DISCOVKKIKS  IN   CRETK. 

M.  Lechat  describes  the  remarkable  excavations  of 
the  palace  of  Minos  in  Crete  which  have  been  made  by 
.Mr.  Arthur  Evans.  The  mystt^rious  personality  of 
Minos  has  now  Ix^en  brought  out  of  the  domain  of 
legend,  in  which  he  was  .said  to  share  with  iKacus  and 
Hhadamanthus  the  judicial  oflfices  of  hell,  into  the 
clearer  light  of  history.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  in 
detail  all  that  has  been  found  in  llie  remains  of  the 
magnifi(;ent  palace  of  Minos,  but  it  nuiy  be  stated  that 
the  wall  paintings  were  perhaps  what  most  astonished 
the  explorers.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  kind  of 
earthenware  glaze,  and  then  with  a  mortar  cm  which 
the  pictures  were  painted.  Now  this  mortar,  instead  of 
crumbling  away,  broke  off  from  the  walls  in  large 
piece.s,  many  of  which  have  been  discovered  ;  and  al- 
though there  are,  of  (;our.se,  numeroJis  gaps  which  can- 
not be  filled  up,  .still  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  can 
ejisily  be  recognized.  They  are  principally  of  the  ordi- 
nary decorative  kind — processions  of  young  people  and 
other  figures,  no  doubt,  j)ortraits.  A  common  sul)ject 
is  a  bull ;  but  all  the  jnctures  give  a  much  higher  idea 
of  Mycenjean  art  than  had  l>efore  Ixhmi  entertained. 

THE  NEW  STAR. 

In  a  third  article  on  the  new  star,  Perseus,  M.  Lacour 
discu.sses  the  puzzling  i)henomena  presented  by  the 
sudden  a])pea ranee,  and  .sometimes  the  sudden  extinc- 
tion, of  new  stars.  There  have  l)een  various  hypotheses, 
but  on  the  whole  M.  Lacour  prefers  that  of  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer.  He  attribute's  the  appearance  of  a  new  star 
to  the  meeting  of  two  streams  of  cosmic  matter.  If  we 
imagine  a  group  of  asteroids  crossing  with  immense 
s|)eed  sonif  gaseous  mass,  .such  as,  for  example,  one  of 
the  comet<  whicrh  from  time  to  time  api)roach  the  sun, 
tlie  friction  which  they  would  undergo  in  cros.sing  the 
gaseous  mass  would  produce  a  considerable  elevation  of 


temiwrature,  and  a  bright  light  would  result,  which 
would  go  out  tin  soon  as  the  asteroids  had  crossed  the 

gtuseous  nnis.s. 

CATHOLICISM  AND  AMERICANISM. 

M.  Firman  Koz  deals  in  a  brief  pa])er  with  that  re- 
markable movement  which  the  spread  of  the  Komao 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States   has   produced. 
Father  Hecker.  the  founder  of  the  American  Paulists, 
was  the  authorof  a  remarkable  l)ook  called  "The  Church 
and  the  Republic,"  in  which  he  not  only  maintained  that 
there  was  nothing  inherently  oppo.sed  to  the  reli^ioas 
and  .social  system  of  Catholicism  in  the  American  R«^ 
public,  but  actually  that  that  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment was  best  suited  to  ('atholicism  ;  and  he  \%'ent  on  to 
maintain  that  the  teaching  of  Protestantism  on  virtue 
and  on  original  sin  conflicted  with  the  very  fundamental 
basis  of  the  American  nation,  which  obviously  rests  od 
the  proiMJsition  that  every  man  is  naturally  virtuous 
enough  to  l)e  capable  of  self-government.     In  summing 
up,  M.  Koz  explains  that  nothing  is  changed,  either  in 
the  doctrine  or  the  dogmas,  or  the  ethical  system,  or  the 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  spirit  of  those 
who  are  attached  to  the  system,  and  who  teach  and 
propagate  it,  is  animating  with  a  new  vigor  the  secular 
body  which  surrounds  it.    This  principle  can  be  defined 
in  a  word  which  inspires  all  the  thoughts  and  all  the 
actions  of  the  young  American  Kepublic  ;  it  is  in  con- 
fidence—conMence  in  one's.self  first  of  all,  confidence  in 
one's  age  next,  and  confldence  in  life,  and,  more  gener- 
ally, in  everything. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

A  CURIOUS  point  in  English  history  is  raised  by 
the  Italian  Senator,  Costantino  Negri,  in  the 
Nuava  AnUdngfa  (April  1).  It  appears  that  in  18T7  a 
French  professor,  M.  A.  Germain,  discovered  In  the 
episcopal  archives  of  Maguelone,  imder  the  date  1868. 
the  copy  of  a  letter  profes.sing  to  be  addressed  to  Eldward 
III.  by  Manuel  del  Fiesco,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  and  some^ 
time  C'anon  of  York.  The  letter  relates  the  escape  of 
p]dward  IT.  from  Berkeley  Castle,  his  subsequent  wan- 
derings through  Europe,  including  a  visit  to  the  Pope 
at  Avignon,  and  his  final  adoption  of  a  life  of  prayer, 
])enance,  in  a  hermitage  first  at  Melazzo  and  then  at 
Cecima,  in  Ijombardy.  The  question,  of  course,  is 
whether  this  letter  is  genuine  or  not.  Against  its  au- 
thenticity is  the  fact  that  it  receives  no'  confirmation 
from  any  contemporary  records ;  in  its  favor  are  the 
facts  that  the  writer,  M.  del  Fiesco,  was  a  well-known 
member  of  a  distinguished  family  with  many  relations 
with  England,  who  was  a  most  likely  person  for  the 
uiduippy  Edward  II.  to  have  reveale<l  himself  to;  that 
the  lett<;r  is  obviously  written  by  some  one  with  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  English  affairs,  and  contains  no 
glaring  inconsistencies,  neither  is  any  motive  for  a  for- 
gery ai)parent.  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  however,  writing  t« 
Professor  Gallenga,  in  1890,  declined  to  accept  the  letter 
as  genuine,  and  the  discovery  excited  little  interest 
among  English  historians.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  prompt- 
ing them  to  a  fuller  sifting  of  all  the  evidence  concerned 
that  Professor  Negri  brings  the  matter  onoe  more  be- 
fore the  public. 
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HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

The  Old  New  York  Frontier :  Its  Wars  with  Indians 
and  Tories,  Its  Missionary  Schools,  Pioneers,  and 
Land  Titles,  1614-1800.  By  Francis  Whiting  Halsey. 
8vo,  pp.  432.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2.50. 

Tlie  region  with  which  Mr.  Halsey 's  book  has  to  do  was 
really  the  frontier  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  includes  the  country  along  the  upper  Susquehanna 
River  and  its  tributaries,  embracing  much  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  the  present  Empire  State.  Mr.  Halsey, 
who  is  himself  a  native  of  this  region,  has  for  many  years 
been  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  border  wars  which  har- 
ried the  whole  country  south  of  the  Mohawk  and  west  of 
the  Hudson.  Much  space  is  naturally  given  to  an  account 
of  the  Indians  who  occupied  these  lands  at  the  time  of  the 
first  white  settlements,  and  in  the  illustration  of  the  volume 
X>ortraits  of  Indian  chiefs  have  an  important  part.  After 
the  romantic  tales  of  the  border,  many  of  which  are  grouped 
ahout  Otsego  Lake,  the  home  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
comes  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  the  battle  of 
Orislcany  and  the  Sullivan  expedition  were  among  the  most 
important  episodes.  Tlie  peculiar  charm  of  this  region  and 
the  importance  of  the  deeds  enacted  there  combine  to  give 
the  subject-matter  of  this  book  far  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies.  By  Helen  Ainslie  Smith.  (The 
Story  of  the  Nations  Series.)  Two  vols.  l2mOj  pp. 
442,  510.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    18. 

The  author's  method  in  this  work  is  to  give  separately 
the  record  of  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  fnim  its  first  set- 
tlement t4j  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  first  vol- 
ume includes  the  history  of  Virginia,  Massacliusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  New  York,  the  other  nine  colonies  being 
treated  in  the  second  volume.  The  book  is  intended  to  meet 
tiie  requirements  of  the  general  reader  rather  tlian  of  the 
special  student.  No  lack  of  material  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  author,  and  she  has  evolved  from  it  an  interesting  tale. 
Both  volumes  are  illustrated  on  the  generous  plan  followed 
in  the  entire  series  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations,**  to  which 
these  volumes  form  the  latest  addition. 

The  Children  of  the  Nations :  A  Study  of  Colonization 
and  Its  Problems.  8vo,  pp.  365.  New  York :  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $2. 

Mr.  Poult  ney  Ki^elow,  who  has  recently  traveled  exten- 
sively in  tlie  colonial  regions  of  the  world  and  has  made  a 
(lose  study  of  the  methods  of  colonial  administration  adopt- 
ed by  the  various  European  governments,  presents  in  this 
volume  tlie  results  of  his  observations.,  attempting  to  explain, 
as  he  says,  "the  influence  whkn  the  mother-country  exerts 
upon  colonies,  and  which  colonies  in  turn  exert  upon  the 
mother-country  for  good  or  for  evil."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Ri^jelow's  work  may  stimulate  further  research  on  these 
lines,  and  that  his  su^^estion  of  a  national  university  for  the 
study  of  all  subjects  in  which  a  colonial  official  ought  to  be 
ettlcient  a  sort  of  colonial  West  Point— may  some  day  bear 
fruit. 

The  Spanish  People  ;  Tlieir  Origin,  Growth,  and  Influ- 
ence. By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  (The  Great  Pcoplea 
Series.)     12nu),  pp.  585.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 

'    Co.     $1.50. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  York  Powell*  of  Oxford,  a 
series  of  books  dealing  with  '*Tlie  Great  Peoples**  la  to  be 


published  in  this  country  by  the  Appletons.  The  first  vol- 
ume in  the  series,  ''The  Spanish  People:  Their  Origin, 
Growth,  and  Influence,**  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  is  of  especial 
interest  to  Americans,  owing  to  the  fact  that  recent  events 
have  brought  the  United  States  into  close  relations  with 
several  peoples  whose  history  has  for  centuries  been  modi- 
fied, if  not  molded,  by  relations  with  the  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion. As  its  title  imports,  this  book  is  less  a  political  than  a 
social  history.  It  deals  very  largely  with  the  religious  faith 
and  educational  Ideals  of  the  people,  and  discusses  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  the  failure  of  Spain  as  a  colonizing  power, 
at  the  same  time  not  neglecting  the  elements  of  national 
strength,  some  of  which  liave  come  more  fully  into  promi- 
nence since  the  war  of  1808. 

Annals  of  Politics  and  Culture  (1402-1899).  By  G.  P. 
Groocb.  8vo,  pp.  580.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $2.25. 

A  reference  book  on  a  novel  plan  has  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  of  Cambridge.  In  this  work  an  attempt  is 
made  to  present  the  essential  facts  of  motlem  history  from 
1468  to  1809,  inclusive,  in  the  form  of  a  chronological  outline 
supplemented  by  a  full  alphabetical  index.  Each  left-hand 
page  deals  witli  political  events,  while  each  right-hand  page 
is  devoted  to  what  the  author,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  terms 
''culture,**  including  virtually  the  whole  contents  of  the 
history  of  civilization.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case  the 
author  has  resorted  to  extreme  condensation,  each  para- 
graph being  numbered,  and  the  references  in  the  index  at 
tlie  end  being  made  to  the  paragraphs  rather  than  to  the 
pages. 

War's  Brighter  Side  :  The  Story  of  "The  Friend*'  News- 
paper, edited  by  the  Correspondents  with  Lord 
Roberts*  Forces,  March— April,  1900.  By  Julian 
Ralph.  12ino,  pp.  471.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

Whatever  else  may  be  charged  up  to  the  Boer  war,  the 
literary  product  is  not  wholly  disappointing.  First-rate 
ability  has  been  employed  in  depicting  the  scenes  and  re- 
porting the  incidents  of  the  past  eighteen  months  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  best  of  the  newspaper  letters  and  magazine 
articles  are  rapidly  getting  into  a  more  permanent  dress. 
One  of  the  noteworthy  achievements  of  the  war,  on  the  lit- 
erary side,  was  the  publication  of  IVie  Friend  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  Bloemfontein  by  the  British  troops  under  Lord 
Roberts,  before  the  capture  of  Pretoria.  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  The  Friend's  staff  were  Rudyard  Kipling,  Conan 
Doyle,  and  Julian  Ralph— an  editorial  triumvirate  in  which 
any  journal  might  have  a  pardonable  pride.  The  choioeet 
of  the  contributions  that  have  appeared  in  The  tYiend  have 
been  preserved  and  brought  together  in  a  book  edited  by 
Julian  Ralph,  the  American  member  of  the  illustrious  trio. 
These  sprightly  papers  throw  much  light  on  certain  phases 
of  the  British  campaign.  We  should  not  omit  to  state  that 
one  number  of  the  periodical  was  entirely  the  work  of  Mr. 
James  Barnes,  another  American  correspondent. 

The  Progress  of  the  Century.  By  Eminent  Specialists. 
8to,  pp.  5S8.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.   12.50. 

The  remarkable  articles  on  the  nineteenth  century  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Sun  have  been  collected  and  issued 
In  book  form  by  the  Harpers.  Merely  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  specialists  who  have  contributed  to  this  series  is  to 
describe  the  literary  quality  of  the  work.  The  subject  of 
**  Bvolntton,**  for  example,  is  treated  by  Alfred  Rnssell  Wal- 
lace ;  **  Arch«olagy,**  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie ;  ^  As- 
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tronomy/'  by  Sir  Joseph  Normiui  Lookyer }  "  Phllosopliy," 
by  Edward  Caird;  "Medicine,'*  by  Prof.  William  Osier; 
"Surgery."  by  Dr.  W.  \V.  Keen ;  "  Naval  Ships/'  by  Captain 
Mahan;  "Literature,"  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  "Religion," 
by  Cardinal  (iiblwns.  Prof.  A.  V.  G.Allen,  Richard  J.  H. 
Gottheil,  and  (ioldwin  Smith,  while  the  department  of 
"  Chemistry  "—which  for  some  curious  reason  was  altogether 
omitted  from  a  work  of  similar  scope  which  we  noticed  last 
month— is  covered  by  Prof.  William  Ramsjty.  Prof.  Elihu 
Thomson  writes  on  "Electricity;"  President  T.  C.  Menden- 
hall  on  "  Physics ; "  Thomas  C.  Clarke  on  "  Engineering,"  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  "  War."  If  any  record  of  the  nine- 
teenth century's  achievements  in  these  various  lines  of  efTort 
<*nn  bo  called  authorit^itive,  surely  this  volume  is  worthy  of 
such  characterization. 

A  History  of  Home  for  High  Schools  and  Academie.s. 
By  George  Willis  Botsford.  12ino,  pp.  39(5.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.10. 

Dr.  Botsford,  whostj  history  of  C4reece  hafl  met  with 
much  favor  among  teachers  in  high  schools  and  academies, 
has  prepared  on  a  similar  plan  a  history  of  Rome.  This 
book  alms  to  present  briefly  the  growth  of  Rome,  the  expan- 
sion of  its  power,  the  decline  of  the  lmi)erial  system,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  ancient  pagan  empire  of  the  Romans 
to  the  mediseval  Christian  empire  of  the  Germans.  Dr.  Bots- 
ford brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
The  maps  and  Illustrations  are  valuable  features  of  the 
volume. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  and  Social  History 
of  England.  By  Edwai*d  P.  Cheyney.  12mo,  pp. 
317.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.40. 

This  Is  a  well-equipped  text-l)ook  for  college  and  high- 
school  classes.  To  each  chapter  is  subjoined  a  bibliographi- 
cal paragraph  with  tiie  titles  of  some  of  the  more  Important 
secondary  authorities.  Tlie  book  will  be  found  exceedingly 
suggestive  and  helpful  for  such  readers  as  cannot  give  the 
time  required  for  the  mastery  of  such  works  as  those  of 
Cunningham,  A8hley^Traill,and  Rogers. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Ship  '*  Globe," 
of  Nantucket,  in  the  Pacific  Oce^m,  January,  1S24.  By 
William  Lay  and  Cyrus  M.  Hus.sey.  12mo,  pp.  163. 
New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.    75  cents. 

This  book  is  an  exact  reprint  of  a  narrative  of  two  sur- 
vivors of  a  real  mutiny  In  1834.  Aside  from  tlie  dramatic  in- 
terest of  the  story,  the  book  throws  much  liglit  on  the  whal- 
ing industry  of  Nantucket  as  carried  on  In  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Introduction  states  that  at 
the  time  when  the  book  was  written  i.e..  about  1828,  the 
number  of  ships  employed  In  the  whale  flshery  from  Nan- 
tucket was  about  70,  averaging  about  S.'iO  tons  each,  and 
manned  by  about  1,5(0  seamen.  The  authors  append  to  the 
story  of  the  mutiny  their  journal  of  a  resideiice  of  two  years 
on  the  Mulgrave  Islands,  with  observations  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

A  Sailor's  IjOg  :  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  of  Naval 
Life.  By  Rohley  I).  Evans.  Hear-Admiral,  U.S.N. 
12mo,  pp.  4C7.    New  York  :  I).  Appleton  &  Co.    $2. 

Tills  is  the  story  of  an  American  naval  officer  who  en- 
tered the  service  before  the  days  of  steam-))ropelled  steel- 
dads,  who,  as  a  young  midshipman  from  Virginia,  fought 
heroically  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  Fort  Fisher,  and 
who  lived  to  participate  in  one  of  the  great  naval  lights  of 
recent  history,  commanding  a  modern  battleship  in  action— 
a  dlstin(!tion  such  as  few  naval  commanders  of  any  nation- 
ality have  as  yet  attained.  Admiral  (then  Captain)  Evans 
commanded  the  Ynrhtinvu  at  Valparais.),  when  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  war  witJi  Chile.  Later  he  engaged  in  an  excit- 
ing chase  of  seal  poachers  in  Alaskan  waters.  From  first  to 
last.  In  his  forty  years  of  service,  he  has  ha<l  more  varied  ad- 
ventures than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  officers,  even  in  active 


servhre.  The  admlraPs  story  is  well  worth  tellius:,  and  m 
one  could  Improve  upon  his  way  of  telling  tt.  DirectnaM 
and  simplicity— those  prime  qualities  of  the  narrative  style 
-  are  never  absent  from  his  pages.  Here  is  ^*  h  plain,  blofit 
man,"  with  a  contempt  for  every  form  of  wfurd-JuggWug. 
His  Is  an  Individuality  that  can  never  be  niuffle<l  in  litenuy 
formalism.  From  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  it  it}**  Bob** 
Evans,  and  none  other,  who  addresses  us,  and  we  are  not 
permitted  to  forget  It. 

Lewis  and  Clark.  By  William  K.  LiRhton.  (Riverside 
Biographical  Series.)  16mo,  pp.  159.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    75  cents. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  names  of  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark  should  be  associated  on  the  title  page  of 
this  hook,  since  the  fame  of  tlie  two  men  in  American  his- 
tory has  been  common  and  undivided.  The  famous  expedi- 
tion in  Jefferson's  time  which  explored  the  wilderness  be> 
tween  the  Mississipi)i  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
commanded  by  these  two  men,  and  authentic  hi8tor>'  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  Northwest  dates  from  the  time  of 
Lewis  and  ('lark.  So  little  was  the  work  of  these  exploren 
appreciated  by  their  contemporaries  that  only  the  most 
meager  record  of  their  private  lives  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity,  and  even  so  small  a  book  as  a  volume  in  the 
"  Riverside  Biographical  Series  "  more  than  suffices  to  con- 
tain all  the  authentic  facts  in  the  lives  of  both  men.  What 
they  did,  however,  is  abundantly  set  forth  in  the  Journals  of 
the  expedition. 

John  Marshall.  By  James  Bradley  Thayer.  (Riverside 
Biographical  Series.)  Iftmo,  pp.  157.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Mr.  James  B.  Thayer  has  written  an  excellent  short  life 
of  John  Marshall,  describing  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  chief  Justice,  his  arguments  and  speeches,  his  literarj- 
work,  his  relations  with  Jefferson,  and  his  qualities  as  a  ci^ 
Izen  and  a  neighbor.  In  this  anniversary  year,  prolific  in 
essays  and  monographs  concerning  Marshall,  nothing  has 
appeared  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader  than  this 
personal  sketch  of  the  great  jurist  by  Mr.  Thayer. 

Orations  and  Essays  of  Edward  John  Phelps,  Diplomat 
and  Statesman.   Edited  l)y  J.  G.  McCuIlough,  with 
a  Memoir  by  John  W.  Stewart.    8vo,   pp.   xv-478. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    ^.50. 
A  selection  of  the  orations  and  essays  of  the  Hon.  B.  J. 
Phelps  has  been  made  from  a  large  numlier  of  his  posthu- 
mous works.    Professional,  literary,  and  biographical  sub- 
jects are  covered  by  these  selections,  which  well  illustrate 
the  clear  and  forceful  style  which  distinguished  Mr.  Phelps 
as  a  diplomat  and  statesman.    A  memoir  of  Mr.  Plielps  is 
contributed  by  ex-Qovernor  John  W.  Stewart,  of  Vermont. 

General  Meade.  By  Isaac  R.  Pennypacker.  (Great 
Commanders  Series.)  12mo,  pp.  403.  New  York  : 
I).  Appleton  &  Co.    *1.50. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  Civil  War 
reputations  that  the  i>ersonallty  of  the  man  who  commanded 
the  Union  troops  at  Gettysburg,  and  who  was  longer  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  than  either  of  Its  earlier 
leaders,  has  never  been  known  to  more  than  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  American  public.  Mr.  Pennypacker 
has  done  good  service  In  describing  for  this  generation  the 
qualities  that  caused  General  Meade  to  be  regarded  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  invincible  of  the 
Union  generals.  Mr.  Pennypacker's  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject Is  so  intense  an<l  mastering  that  it  lias  been  dUBcult  for 
him  to  write  calmly  regarding  matters  of  controversy  con- 
nected with  General  Meade^s  military  career.  It  Is  well 
known  that  General  Mea'de  was  re^spected  by  General  Grant, 
who  In  his  offlclal  reiiorts  gave  Meade  due  credit  for  his 
achievements.  Our  military  historians,  however,  have  never 
ranked  Meade  as  Mr.  Pennypacker  would  rank  htm— ^moiig 
the  four  great  commanders  on  the  Union  side,  tlui  oUmt 
three  being  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Thomas.   Am  one  nlUtttrf 
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critic  Ijjus  put  it,  "General  Meade  commanded  a  great  army, 
]>iit  was  never  a  great  commander.'*  This,  however,  la  a 
qu(  stion  tor  experts,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Pennypacker 
for  (leJ^i(•ti^^;  tlie  gra<*ious  personality  of  his  hero. 

Correspondence  of  Jolin  C  Calhoun.  (Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Historical  Manu.script«  Conimi.ssion 
of  the  American  Historical  A.ssociation.)  Edited  by 
J.  Franivlin  Jameson.  8vo,  pp.  1128.  Washington  : 
(iovernment  Printing  Office. 

In  the  fonrtli  annual  report  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Coniniission  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
is  presented  tlie  correspondence  of  John  ('.  Calhoun,  edited 
l»y  Prof.  .T.  Franklin  Jameson,  the  chairman  of  the?  commis- 
sion. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  a  very  few  of  the 
private  and  personal  letters  of  Calhoun  have  ever  before 
liecn  pnhlisluMl.  Calhoun's  public  career  has  been  known 
only  from  his  speeches  and  other  papers  jmbliahed  in  his 
works,  from  the  American  State  Papers,  and  from  the  rec- 
ords of  c.'on^cr<ss.  The  Maniuscripts  Commission  have  per- 
foinu'd  an  important  task,  therefore,  in  bringing  to  light 
th«'  entire  mass  of  Calhoun's  correspondence  as  preserved 
at  Fort  Mill.  S.  C.,  ever  since  Calhoun's  death.  The  col- 
h'ction  pho-ed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  embraced 
alMiut  t^io  h'tters  writt«'n  by  Calhoun,  a  certain  amount  of 
miscelhi neons  manuscripts,  and  ri.JMX)  letters  written  to  him. 
P^tforts  to  increase  the  collection  of  the  letters  written  by 
Calhoun  met  with  so  much  success  that  about  8(K)  letters, 
ilhistratin^  all  periods  of  (.'alhoun's  career  and  all  aspects 
of  iiis  life,  were  gatliered  together,  and  of  these  somewhat 
moH'  than  iii)  are  printed  in  the  present  volume. 

Life  and  TiCtters  of  John  Albert  Broadus.  Bj'  Archi- 
bald Thonias  Robertson.  12mo,  pp.  462.  Philadel- 
l)liia  :  Anierican  Baptist  Publication  Society.    $1.50. 

The  story  of  the  lonjr  and  usefullifeof  the  Hev.  Dr.  John 
Albert  liroadus,  the  eminent  .Southern  theologian,  has  been 
toldl)y  Prof.  A.T.  Robertson, of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
lo^'ical  Seminary.  The  biographer  has  chosen  to  draw  freely 
on  the  letters  of  Dr.  Hroadus  himself,  and  the  book  has  thus 
taken  on  very  largely  the  character  of  autobiography. 

The  National  (Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography.  Vol. 
X.   4to,  i)p.  512.    New  York  :  James  T.  White  &  Co, 

We  have  once  iM'fore  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
this  work,  especially  in  its  treatment  of  contemporary  biog- 
raphy. Kach  voluuK^  contains  a  large  number  of  sketches 
of  Am*  ricans  eminent  in  every  profession,  many  of  whom 
are  esjiecially  prominent  at  the  present  time.  It  is  under- 
stood that  unusual  precautions  are  taken  by  the  publishers 
to  secnie  authentic  sketches.  The  American  artists  of  to- 
day, wlio  have  been  but  poorly  represented  in  other  works 
of  this  class,  n'ceive  full  and  adequate  treatment  in  the 
"National  Cyclopedia,"  particuhirly  in  the  tenth  volume, 
which  has  just  been  issued.  Thesiimeis  true  of  literary  men 
and  women,  physicians,  lawyers,  educators,  journalists,  and 
^t.ite^inen.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  biogra- 
plii.s  of  the  Colonial  gov<'rnors  of  the  original  thirteen 
StMte^,  and  this  has  r«'snlted  in  a  fairly  complete  series  of 
sk<  i(  hes.  Many  other  Americtans  of  Revolutionary  and  of 
l.t.-P»evoluti(»nary  times  aire  represented  in  the  pages  of  this 
<  \(lopcdia.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  not  alpha- 
betic, hut  followsa  scheme  of  class-grcmping,  each  volume 
lieinu'  supplemented  by  a  complete  consolidated  index  of  the 
cut  ire  set . 
Who's  Wlio,  \\m.    12m().  pp.  12IU.   New  York  :  The  Mjic- 

luillan  Company.     $1.75. 

In  the  llfty-third  annual  issue  of  this  biographical  dic- 
•iMi.ny,  "Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,"  a  publication  of 
-;inil:ir  <cope.  is  incorporated,  causing  an  addition  of  about 
li:»  \y.vs*'^n{  biou'raphical  sketches,  chieflyof  prominent  Rng- 
h-ii  ni.  II  and  women,  hut  including  not  a  few  eminent 
Atueiirans  and  representatives  of  othernationalities.  One 
of  the  new  features  (»f  the  present  issue  is  the  attempt  to 
record  the  n  bit lonships  of  persons  whose  biographical  no- 
tices are  given. 


The  Love  Letters  of  Bismarck.  By  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
12mo,  pp.  428.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.   |3. 

The  letters  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  his  flanc6e  and  wife 
during  the  years  184ft-89  form  a  revelation  of  the  character 
of  the  "Man  of  Blood  and  Iron."  Prince  Bismarck's  mar- 
ried life  w^as  a  long  and  happy  one,  as  it  appears  from  these 
letters,  which  give  no  hint  of  the  sterner  aspects  of  the  great 
chaucellor's  character.  Nothing  from  Bismarck  heretofore 
published  so  well  sets  forth  his  views  on  religious  questions. 
Bismarck  appears  in  these  pages  as  a  dev(mt  Bible  student 
and  as  something  of  a  theologian.  The  book  furnishes  a  pic- 
ture of  the  man  himself  as  distinguished  from  the  politician. 

The  Love  I^»tter.s  of  Victor  Hugo,  1820-1822.  With  com- 
nient  by  Paul  Meurice.  Tran.slat-ed  by  Elizabeth 
W.  Latimer.  8vo  pp.  247.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    13. 

The  publication  of  Victor  Hugo's  love  letters  seems  to 
have  caused  disapxKtintmentin  some  quarters,  since  it  is  felt 
that  they  add  but  little  to  the  author's  literary  fame.  Tlie 
reader  will  search  them  in  vain  for  anything  that  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  could  be  regarded  as  a  literary  nmster- 
piece,  but  as  bits  of  unconscious  autobiography  they  un- 
doubtedly have  a  unique  value.  The  period  of  the  letters 
included  only  three  years,  and  Victor  Hugo  was  only  twenty 
years  old  when  the  last  of  the  letters  was  written  and  when 
Mademoiselle  Foucher,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  be- 
came Madame  Hugo. 

Empresses  of  France.  By  H.  A.  Guerber.  12mo,  pp. 
416.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Moml  &  Co.    )t2.50. 

Of  the  three  empresses  that  France  has  had— one  of 
whom  is  still  living— Miss  H.  A.  (i  uerber  presents  interesting 
memorials  in  the  present  volume.  The  lives  of  these  three 
women,  Josephine,  Marie  Louise,  and  Eugenie,  have  extend- 
ed over  more  than  a  century,  and  they  were  all  participants 
in  some  of  tlu*  most  stirring  scenes  of  nuMlern  French  history. 

Saint  Louis  (Louis  IX.  of  France),  the  Mo.st  Christian 
King.  (Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series.)  By  Frederick 
Perry.  12mo,  pp.  803.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

In  the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series  Mr.  Frederick 
Perrj',  of  Oxford,  contributes  a  volume  on  **  Saint  Louis," 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  known  as  the**  Most  Christian  King." 
This  v<dume  includes  a  scholarly  account  of  the  crusades  of 
124H  and  1370,  and  is  noteworthy  in  the  variety  and  profuse- 
ness  of  its  Illustration. 

Queen  Victoria,  181^1901.  By  Richard  R.  Holmes. 
12mo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  authorized  biography  of  Queen  Victoria,  prepared 
in  1WJ7  by  the  Librarian  of  Windsor  (Jastle,  is  now  issued  In 
a  new  edition,  with  a  portrait  and  a  supplementary  chapter, 
bringing  the  narrative  tx)  the  end  of  the  Queen's  reign.  For 
an  authorized  life  of  so  eminent  a  personage,  this  volume 
seems  remarkably  compact  and  free  from  any  suggestion  of 
"padding."  It  wouhl  probably  be  impossible  to  obtain  else, 
where  in  3(N)  pages  so  good  a  sketch  of  the  Queen's  life. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Bird-Iiife  :  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Our  Common  Birds. 
By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  12mo,  pp.  283.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2. 

Tills  standard  authority  on  our  common  birds  is  ren- 
dered the  more  attractive,  in  its  new  edition,  by  the  colored 
lithograph  reproductions  of  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson*K 
drawings.  While  seventy-five  of  our  native  birds  are  thns 
pictured  for  us  by  Mr.  Seton-Thompson, Mr.  Chapman  de- 
scribes the  roigraUons,  voices,  and  habits  of  these  and  many 
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other  varieties,  presenting  altogether  a  fund  of  information 
not  duplicated  in  any  otlier  woric,  and  only  to  be  acquired 
througli  loiig-<-ontinued,  patient  observation. 

Bird  Portraits.  By  Krnest  Seton-Tlionipsou.  Witli  De- 
scriptive Text  by  Kalpli  HofTiuanu.  4to,  pp.  40. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Tliompsoifs  drawings  of  birds  in  black- 
and-white  are  presented  in  this  volume  on  a  page  of  generous 
size.  The  common  birds  of  northeastern  America  are  rep- 
resented liere  by  twenty  species.  Tlie  accompanying  text, 
i)y  Mr.  Ralpli  HotTmann,  gives  a  brief  account  of  each  bird's 
life-history. 

Everyday  Birds  :  Elementary  Studies.  By  Bradford 
Torrey.  12mo,  pp.  106.  Boston:  Hougliton,  Mirtiiii 
&Go.    $1. 

Young  and  old  alike  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Torrey's 
simple  studies  in  bird-life.  Mr.  Torrey  has  described  birds 
in  his  earlier  books,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  recall,  but 
not  in  so  elementary  a  way  as  in  the  present  volume.  The 
kinglet,  the  chickadee,  the  brown  creeper,  the  brown  thrasli- 
er,  the  scarlet  tanager,  the  sparrow,  tbe  blue  jay,  tbe  chimney- 
swift,  the  flicker,  and  the  bittern  are  some  of  Mr.  Torrey's 
"everyday  birds."  The  illustrations  include  a  dozen  colored 
plates  from  Audubon. 

The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Garden.  By  Harry  Rol)erts. 
Illustrations  of  an  Ideal  Garden  by  F.  Ij.  B.  Griggs. 
12mo,  pp.  189.    New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

The  most  cursory  reading  of  tliis  little  book  shows  us 
that  the  Cornish  climate  differs  from  any  that  Ameriira  lias 
to  offer,  but  the  plants  desi-ribed  by  Mr.  Roberts  grow  in 
l)oth  countries,  and  the  American  gardener  can  follow  this 
account  of  English  gardening  wit  h  profit  and  interest.  The 
flowers  described  as  belonging  to  a  (.'ornish  winter  bloom 
with  US  at  a  diflferent  season,  but  that  need  not  interfere 
with  our  enjoyment  or  appreciation  of  this  English  garden- 
er's experiences. 

First  Studies  of  Plant  Life.  By  George  Francis  Atkin- 
son.    12nio,  pp.  2<Mi.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  ('o.    70  centos. 

This  lK)ok  has  very  little  to  say  about  t  lie  external  form 
and  structure  of  plants,  and  a  great  deal  to  say  a])out  the 
processes  by  whicii  they  grow,  are  nourished,  breathe,  and 
reproduce  their  kind:  that  is  to  say,  it  includes  studies  of 
plant  life  rather  than  of  plant  structure.  The  life  stories 
of  plants  are  given  in  the  form  of  biographies,  l^ipils  are 
encouraged  to  read  the  biographies  from  the  plants  them- 
selves, and  this  is  the  main  theme  of  the  book. 

One  Thousand  AmericAU  Fungi :  How  to  Select  and 
Cook  the  Edible ;  How  to  Distinguish  and  Avoid 
the  Poisonous.  By  Charles  McHvaine,  assisted  by 
Robert  K.  Macadam.  4to,  pp.  704.  Indianapolis : 
The  Bowen-Merrill  ClJompany.    $13. 

Captain  Mcllvaine  l>egan  his  studies  of  mushrooms  and 
toadstools  twenty  years  ago  in  West  Virginia,  and  his  work 
In  this  department  of  research  entitles  him  to  a  pbice  in  tlie 
first  rank  of  American  lK)tanistH.  Captain  Mcllvaine  has 
been  urged  by  specialists  to  put  his  vast  store  of  knowledge 
in  a  serviceable  form  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  of  the 
larger  public  interested  in  the  subject.  It  will  surprises 
many  readers  to  be  told  that  more  than  700  varieties  of  edi- 
ble fungi  are  known  to  be  native  to  this  country.  Each  of 
these  species  is  fully  described  by  Captain  Mcllvaine,  who 
has  not  only  seen  and  analyzed,  but  actually  (anted  them 
all.  Furthermore,  the  known  iM)isonous  varieties  are  de- 
scribed with  equal  care.  an<l  explicit  directions  are  given 
for  distinguisliiiig  tlie  poisonous  from  the  edible.  Captain 
Mcllvaine's  book  is  not  only  a  valuable  contribution  to  sci- 
ence: it  hasill^tinctly  ])ractical  and  eminently  useful  fea- 
tures such,  for  example,  as  the  directions  for  <'ooking 
mushrocmis  and   lor  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning. 


The  illustrations  of  the  volume  include  88  full-pa^ -color 
plates,  25  full-page  engravings,  and  900  etching:8  from  pen- 
and-ink  drawings.  This  is  by  far  the  most  aiiibitioiis  tre»> 
tise  on  American  fungi  ever  compiled,  and  it  is  uot  likely  to 
be  suiKirseded  for  many  a  year. 

With  the  Wild  Flowers  from  Pussey  Willow  to  This- 
tle-down. By  "Maud  Going"  (E.  M.  Hardinge). 
ICuio,  pp.  271.  New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.    $1. 

This  l)ook  is  to  be  commended  for  its  avoidance  of  tech- 
nical terms.  The  flowers  are  described  under  their  common 
English  names,  and  an  attempt  is  nuide  to  present  the  facts 
of  lM)tany,  irrespective  of  terminology.  In  this  respect.  Miss 
Going's  work  is  a  departure  from  the  standard  botanical 
treatise— and  not  an  nnwelconie  dejiarture.  Several  state- 
ments in  the  first  edition,  i)ublished  seven  years  a|;o,  have 
been  modifled  so  us  to  liarinonize  with  recent  discoveries  in 
the  plant  world,  and  the  illustration  of  the  volume  has  been 
distin<!tly  improved. 

The  Sea-Beach  at  Ebb-Tide  :  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  Seaweeds  and  the  Lower  Animal  Life  Fouod 
Between  Tide  Marks.  By  Augusta  F.  Arnold.  12mo, 
pp.  490.    New  York  :   The  Century  Company.    12.40. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  practical  guide  to  the  study  of 
lioth  vegetable  and  animal  organisms  which  are  found  on 
North  American  beaches.  The  amateur  collector  will  find 
the  lMM>k  especially  helpful,  and  it  will  doubtless  stimulate 
interest  in  the  forms  of  life  which  it  describes  amongr  all 
who  frequent  our  sea  Ijeaches.  It  has  been  found  impossible 
to  avoid  the  use  of  scientific  terminology  in  this  book,  since 
many  of  the  plants  and  animals  des<;ribed  are  without  com- 
mon names.  In  the  use  of  technical  phraseology,  however, 
the  author  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  terms  so  that  their 
meaning  will  l)e  clear  to  every  one.  All  the  technical  terms 
used  have  been  indexed.  The  (XN)  or  more  illostratlons are 
remarkably  clear  and  faithful  to  detail. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Pleasures  of  the  Telescope  :  An  Illustrated  Guide  for 
Amat^^ur  Astronomers  and  a  Popular  Description 
of  the  C?hief  Wonders  of  the  Heavens  for  General 
Readers.  By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  8vo,  pp.  200.  New 
York  :   I).  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  who  has  done  so  much  to  popo- 
larize  the  study  of  astronomy  in  this  country,  has  written  a 
book  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  amateur  astronomers 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  description  of  the  stars  for  gen- 
eral readers.  To  further  this  purpose  Mr.  Serviss  has  Intro- 
duced into  his  l)ook  a  completi>  series  of  star  maps  drawn 
especially  for  the  use  of  tbe  amateur.  These  maps  show  all 
the  stars  visible  to  the  nake<l  eye  in  the  regions  of  sky  rep- 
resented, and  in  addition  some  stairs  that  can  be  seen  only 
with  the  aid  of  instruments.  Throughout  the  work,  how- 
ever, the  author  is  careful  to  confine  his  description  to  those 
features  that  can  be  observeil  through  a  small  telc^scope. 

A  Text-Iiook  of  Astronomy.  By  (t.  C.  Comstock.  12iiio, 
pp.  :«U.     New  York  :  I).  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.30. 

In  this  volume  attention  is  concentrated  upon  those 
branches  of  the  subject  that  have  special  educational  value, 
prominence  being  given  to  matter  which  iiermlts  of  experi- 
mental treatment  with  simple  apparatus,  and  compara- 
tively little  spiice  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  results  of 
spectrum  analysis,  which  depend  upon  elaborate  apparatus. 
The  work  is  thus  strictly  a  text-b<M)k  rather  than  a  compeii- 
dium  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  illustratlonB  are 
worthy  of  sjiecial  attention,  many  of  them  being  intMidedas 
an  aid  to  t>xi)erimer.tal  work  and  to  accarate  meawireiiient. 

OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE. 

The  Woman's  Book  of  Six)rts :  A  Praotlcfil  Guide  to 
Physical  Development  and  Qntdoor'Bfior— ttaa.  Btf 
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J.  Pannly   Paret.    12mo,  pp.  167.    New  York  :   D. 

Appleton  «&  C'o.     $1. 

Ill  this  volume  Mr.  Tan^t  oflfers  a  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur  si>orts\voman,  (^iviui;  suggestions  on  golf,  lawn- 
teiinis,  sailing,  swimming,  (jyding,  and  basket-hall.  Kaoh  of 
these  games  is  treated  from  the  elementary  point  of  view, 
the  teachings  of  the  best  professional  instructors  being 
given  in  condensed  form.  As  an  additional  feature  of  the 
book,  several  men's  sports,  such  as  football,  baseball,  yacht- 
ing, and  rowing  are  treated  from  the  feminine  point  of  view, 
the  design  being  to  initiate  the  spectator  in  the  main  points 
of  each  of  these  games,  so  that  after  a  half-hour's  reading 
either  of  these  sports  can  be  appreciated. 

Practical  (iolf.  By  Walt4?r  J.  Travis.  12mo,  pp.  225. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $2. 

Mr.  Travis,  who  is  the  amateur  golf  (?hampion  of  the 
Tnited  States,  gives  in  this  volume  a  full  distrussion  of  the 
principles  of  the  game,  taking  up  and  analyzing  in  succes- 
sion the  various  strokes  and  supplementing  the  text  by  a 
series  of  instantaneous  photographs.  The  sole  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  diffuse  a  practical  knowledge  of  golf  and  thereby 
to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  general  improvement  in  the  play. 

Golf  Don'ts  :  Admonitions  that  Will  Help  the  Novice 
to  Play  Well,  and  Scratch  Men  to  Play  Better.  By 
H.  L.  Fitzpatrick.  lOino,  pp.  lU.  New  York : 
Douhleday,  Pa^e  &  (^o.     $1. 

Mr.  11.  L.  Fitzpatrick,  golf  editor  of  the  New  York  Swn, 
moved  by  a  charitable  impulse  to  help  every  golf  player  cut 
down  his  score,  has  written  a  little  book  of  advice,  which  lie 
a(l«lresst*s  alike  to  beginners  and  experts,  under  the  title  of 
'*  (Tolf  Don'ts."  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  thoroughly  studied  the 
game  as  played  by  the  best  amateurs  and  professionals  as 
well  as  l)y  the  unskilled,  and  what  he  has  to  say  should  be 
suggestive  and  helpful  to  many  of  the  latter  class. 

Fly  Rods  and  Fly  Tackle:  Sugge.stions  as  to  their  Manu- 
facture and  I'se.  By  Henry  P.  Wells.  12mo,  pp. 
448.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.75. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Henry  P.  Wells  wrote  a  book  about 
fly  rods  and  fly  tackle,  that  sotm  became  the  standard  au- 
thority and  in  the  course  of  time  went  out  of  print.  Mr. 
Wells  has  been  induced  by  his  publishers  to  revise  and  in 
part  rewrite  the  book,  and  tlie  result  is  a  new  edition  even 
better  fitted  than  the  old  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
amateur  angler,  lor  it  is  t<>  the  beginner  in  fly-fishing  that 
Mr.  Wells  addresses  himself  ;  and  the  information  that  he 
offers  is  such,  he  says,  as  ho  would  himself  have  welcomed 
in  t  he  days  of  his  novitiate.  It  covers  the  mysteries  of  flsh- 
lMM)ks,  lines,  lea<lers,  reels,  rods,  casting  the  fly,  and  many 
otluM-  matters  concerning  which  the  disciple  of  Walton  has 
s.Mi(»us  thoughts  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM. 

Tlie  Historical  Novel,  and  Other  Kssiiys.  By  Brander 
Matthews.  12in(),  pi).  321.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

This  volume  contains  a  dozen  of  Professor  Matthews' 
recent  critical  studies,  including,  besides  the  title  essay,  pa- 
l»«'rs  on  ••  K«»niance  against  Romanticism,"  **The  Study  of 
Ki(  tion,"  *•  Alphonse  Daudet,'"*  Literature  as  a  Profession," 
'•The  Kelation  of  llie  Drama  to  Literature,"  and  "The  Art 
and  .Mystery  of  ('ollalM>ration,"  together  with  a  charming 
appre<iati<ui  of  the  author's  friend,  the  lat«  H.  O.  Bunner. 

A  Short  History  of  French  Literature.  By  L.  E.  Kast- 
ner.  I'Jino,  pp.  .xvi— 312.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
i!C  Co.     ?<l.2r). 

In  this  brief  sketch,  French  authors  of  the  first  rank  are 
d»alt  with  at  considerable  length,  while  writers  of  lesser 
importanie  are  treated  in  smaller  type,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  indicating  their  relative  position  and  of 
economizing  space.    Biographies  of  the  principal  anthers. 


and  brief  summaries  of  the  contents  of  the  more  important 
works,  are  likewise  given  in  smaller  type.  The  history  is 
brought  down  to  the  present  day. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  History  of  Medicine  in  the  Uuittnl  States.  By 
Francis  Randolph  Packard,  M.D.  8vo,  pp.  542. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     %A. 

This  history  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  America  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  t  he  social 
life  and  conditions  of  the  colonies.  Dr.  Packard  has  brought 
his  work  down  to  the  year  181M),  adding  a  separate  chapter 
on  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia.  He  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  medical  events  connected  with  our  early  history, 
discussing  the  epidemics  that  visited  our  shores  in  Colonial 
times,  and  describing  with  much  detail  the  earliest  hospitals 
established  here,  medical  schools,  medical  societies,  and 
other  institutions  connected  with  our  medical  history. 

Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  in  Therapeutics,  Education, 
and  Reform.  By  R.  Osgood  Mason,  A.M.,  M.I). 
12mo,  pp.  344.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.5(). 

This  is  a  physician's  discussion  of  "The  Subjective  Ele- 
ment in  the  Newer  Therapeutics,"  **The  Relation  of  Hypno- 
tism to  the  Subconscious  Mind,"  "  Coses  in  General  Practice 
Treated  by  Hypnotism  and  Suggestion,"  **  Educational  Uses 
of  Hypnotism,"  an<l  other  topics  related  to  the  general  sub- 
ject, such  as  *'  Forms  of  Suggestion  Useful  in  the  Treatment 
of  Inebriety,"  and  **  The  Ethics  of  Hypnotism."  Dr.  Mason 
is  a  close  student  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  and  his 
work  on  **  Telepathy  and  the  Subliminal  Self,"  while  of  pop- 
ular character,  has  been  generally  accepted  by  scientists  as 
accurate  and  entirely  trustworthy. 

Tuberculosis  as  a  Disease  of  the  Masses,  and  How  to 
Combat  It.  Prize  Essay  by  S.  A.  Knopf,  M.D.  8vo, 
pp.  86.  New  York  :  M.  Firestack,  200  West  96th 
Street.    Cloth,  50  cents ;  paper,  25  cents. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  International  C:!ongres8  for  the 
Study  of  the  Best  Way  to  Combat  Tuberculosis  as  a  Disease 
of  the  Masses,  which  convened  at  Berlin  in  May,  1899,  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  of  New  York,  for  a  valuable 
essay  which  has  1)een  published  in  German,  Dutch,  French, 
Italian,  and  Russian,  and  has  recently  been  translated  into 
English.  This  essay  contains  a  full  exposition  of  the  germ 
theory  of  tuberculosis  as  accepted  by  the  leading  authorities, 
together  with  practical  directions  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, in  the  form  of  answers  to  such  questions  as  *'"  What 
protects  the  healthy  individual  from  contracting  tuber- 
culosis ?  "  "  How  may  one  successfully  overcome  a  hereditary 
disposition  to  consumption  ?  "  "  How  may  an  acquired  pre- 
disposition 1>e  overcome,  and  seemingly  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions made  relatively  harmless  ?  "  "  What  can  well-meaning 
and  conscientious  employers  in  city  and  country  do  to  lielp 
combat  tuberculosis?"  "What  can  the  farmer  and  dairy- 
man do  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  among 
animals,  and  thus  indirectly  stop  the  proimgation  of  the 
disease  among  men  ?  "  "  What  are  the  occupations  in  which 
tuberculous  invalids,  even  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease, 
should  not  be  employed  ?"  "  How  can  children  be  protected 
from  scrofula  and  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  ?  "  "  What  is 
a  modern  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  and  can  such  a  sani- 
torium  become  a  danger  to  the  neiglilMirhood  ?"  "Can  the 
treatment  of  consumption  be  carried  out  with  satisfactory 
results  outside  of  an  institution?"  "What  can  philan- 
thropists and  other  men  and  women  of  good  will  do  to  help 
combat  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of  the  masses  ?  "  Dr.  Knopf 
declares  that  ho  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe  even  in  the 
altimate  eradication  of  the  disease.  In  his  opinion,  all  that 
is  required  to  successfully  combat  tuberculosis  as  a  disease 
of  the  masses  is  the  combined  action  of  a  wise  government, 
well-trained  physicians,  and  an  intelligent  people.  Dr. 
Knoprs  essay  may  be  obtained  in  quantities  at  a  reduced 
price.  It  should  be  widely  circulated. 
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Acts:  Tho  Present  Status  of  (■riticisni,  A.  Hunistead,  Bib. 
Agriculture,  British,  in  the  Nineteenth  I'tMiiury,  gli,  April. 
Alaska,  <ieneral  (i«'OKrapl»y  of,  H.  <iannell,  XuMtM. 
A ldri(;h,  Thomas  Hailey,  Hibliojjfraphy  of  the  Works  of,E.  1). 
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ham,  Jr.,  Ci'nt. 
AUIanee,  Triide,  KPar,  April  1  and  15. 
Animals:    When  They  Escape  From  the  Zoo,  C.  T'hillips, 

Antarctic  Continent,  First  on  the,  \\.  McJjeod,  TjQ,  April. 
Antholoj^ist,  Pica  for  the,  W.  (i.  Horder,  LQ,  April. 
A:itoine,  Andre,  and  the  Theatre  Libre,  A.  r.  Herol<l,IntM. 
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Archit^'cts,  Yonnser,  Work  of  the,  R.  ( ".  Spencer,  Jr.,  BP. 

Criticism  That,  Counts,  H.  I).  Cndy,  Arch,  April. 

Domestic  Andiitccture,  Recent,  \*.  C  Stuart,  Arch,  April. 

Dutch  Colonial  House  fori5.(K)(),  A.  D.  Pickering,  LH.I. 

Italian  Architecture,  Mojlern,  A.  M»*lani,  Arch,  April. 

Nouveaut6s  di'  Paris,  M.  S<'huvh*r,  Arch,  April. 
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Army,  Discipline  in  an,  E.  M.  Lewis,  JMSL 
Army,  Training  of  an,  USM. 
Art* 

Art  Before  Socialism,  C.  Mauclair,  RRP,  April  16. 

Beniamin-( -onstant,  J.  J.,  Portraits  by.  Harp. 

Bookbindings,  Sutherland,  K.  I*arkes,  Art. 

Boscoreale,  Newly  Disc«)ven*d  Frescoes  of,  MA. 

Cazin  and  the  Future  of  French  Art,  C.  W.  Draper,  AngA. 

French,  Daniel  Chestei-,  Sculptor,  J.  P.  (!oughlan,  MA. 

Frieze  and  Its  Origin,  H.  A.  Bone,  A  J. 

Hayes,  Edwin,  Work  of,  W.  L.  Woodroffe.  MA. 

Lace,  Nottingham,  with  Designs,  W.  B.  Webb.  Art. 

Literature,  Art  as  tin*  Handmaid  of,  W.  H.  Hol)bs,  Forum. 
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Metal  Trad<'s,  Applied  Art  in  the,  (J.  E.  Walsh,  AI. 

Modeling  in  Clay,  A  A,  April. 

Normand,  Ernest,  Art  of,  F.  Binder,  AJ. 

Painting  in  Water-C<dors,  AA,  April. 

Pen-Drawing,  Pew  Words  on,  A.  L.  Seager,  A  I. 

Pope,  Alexander,  Painter  of  Animals,  II.  .1.  (?avo,  BP. 

Reynohls,  Sir  Joshua,  In  Defense  of,  T.  S.  Moore,  MonR. 

Sauier,  (4eorge,  Count  de  Soissons,  Art. 

Sculptors,  Some  American,  N.  H.  Moore,  Mod. 

Silver  Plate  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  (*.  F.  Laking, 
MA. 

Steamship  Decoration,  Modern,  W.  S.  Sparrow,  MA. 

Stenciling,  Mo<lern,  L.  F.  Day,  A  J. 

Turner's  First  Patron,  Clara  E.  Coode,  A  J. 

Venice,  International  Exhibition  at,  M.  Moresso,  RPL, 
April. 

Wooilcuts  an<l  the  Illustration  of  Books,  Edin,  April. 
Ashanti  Campaign,  IWK),  l^SM. 
Asia:  A  Visit  to  Nejuiul,  Mrs.  L.  de  Forest,  Cent. 
Astronomer's  Pole,  II.  Jacoby,  PopA,  April. 
Astronomical  Books  for  the  Use  of  Students,  II.  A.  Howe, 

PopA. 
Astronomical  Laboratorie.s,  A.  R.  Hinks,  NineC. 
Astronomy  :  Measuring  Si)ace,  Black. 
Astronomy,  Modern,  Problem  of.  Dr.  Bruhns,  Dent. 
Athletics,  Modern,  Negative  Si<le  of,  A.  Bates.  Fornm. 
Atmosphere,   Fumes  and    (iases  of  the,  A.  Dastre,  RDM, 

May  1. 
Aurora  Australis,  F.  A.  ( -ook,  Poi)S, 

*'  Australia  for  the  White  Man,"  Again,  (i.  Parker,  NineC. 
Australia,  Western,  J.  S.  Battye,  RRM,  March. 
Australian  Commonwealth,  Inauguration  of  the,  LeisH. 
Austria-Hungary,  Status  of,  S.  Bnmks.  WW. 
Austrian  Anxiety.  R.  Blennerhasset,  XatR. 
Autluir  and  the  Publisher  at  Pca«e,  Mary  B.  Mullet  t.  WW. 
Author  as  the  Printer  Sees  Him,  J.  11.  McFarlan<l,  WW. 
Automobile,  Amazing,  J.  I).  Davis,  Pear. 
Automobile,  From    New   York    tt)  Washingtim  by,  W.  J. 

Lampton,  Home. 
Autcmiobiles,  Touring  in,  H.  R.  Sutphen,  O. 
Baldwin.  Joseph  (i.,  and  the  "Flush  Times,"  (J.  F.  Mellen, 

SR,  April. 
Balkans,  \Vestern,  Railroad  of  the.  C.  Loisj-au,  RPar,May  I. 
Balzac's  "  Eug«'-ni(^  Cirandet,"  W.  P.  Trent,  Chaut. 
Banking,  Ciilbart.  Lectures  on     IV.,  J.  N.  I'aget,  BankL. 
Banki?ig  in  (treat  Britain  and  Irehuui  During  IJKH),  BankL. 
Baptism,  ArchuM)logy  of,  A.  W.  I'atten,  MRN  V. 


Basketry,  Indian,  G.  W.  James,  O. 

Bees,  My  First  Colony  of,  W.  E.  C?ram,  LHJ. 

Belgium  and  Her  International  Obligations,    A.  Delheke, 

RlTcn,  April. 
Bernadotte,  Ijast  Years  of,  L.  Pingaud,  RPar,  April  1. 
Bible,  Music  of  the,  H.  (i.  Simpson,  M  RX  V. 
Biblical  Law:  The  Case  of  Adam  and  Kve,  1>.  W.  Amram, 

(H^ag,  April. 
Bicycle,  Future  of  the,  E.  W.  Ballard,  Mod. 
Bicycles:  Past  an<l  Present,  F.  J.  Byrne,  Alns. 
Billiards,  (farn«^  of,  QR,  April. 
Bird-Paradise    Laysan  Island,  T.  Morton,  Pear. 
Bird-Study  and  Photography,  New  Methtnl  of,  F.  H.  Herrick. 

Crit. 
Birds :  Court  ing  and  Nt^sling  Days,  N.  H.  !M(mi*e,  Cbaut. 
Binls  in  Literature,  C.  A.  Urann,  Mod. 
Birds,  Love  and  the  Family  in  the  World  of,  M.  tPAubasaon, 

RRP,  April  15  and  May  1. 
Birth-Rate,  Ethical,  Frances  Swiney,  West. 
Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge,  E.  Phillpotts,  Crit. 
Blaine,  James  (i.:  Presidential  Campaign  of  1884,  E.  G.  Ma- 
son, NEng. 
Boilers,  Steam,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  \V.  D.  WansbroogL, 

CasM . 
Boilers,  Navy,  QR,  April. 

Bolotoflf,  Prof.  Basil  B.,  N.  Orloff,  RRL.  , 

Bonds  of  Foreign  (tovernments  as  American  Investments, 

T.  S.  Woolsey,  Forum. 
Books,  World's  Rarest,  Aime  O'Hagan,  Mun. 
Boono,  Daniel,  in  Missouri,  D.  Gardyne,  Mod. 
Borneo,  Wihl  Mountain  Tribes  of,  H.  M.  Hlller.  Harp. 
Brigands  and  Their  Ways,  G.  F.  Abl)Ott,  WWM. 
Bronte  Sisters,  J.  B.  Henneman,SR,  April. 
Bryanism  and  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  A.Watkins,  Fomin. 
Buclgets,  Personal,  c»f  Unmarried  Persons, VV.B.  Bailey,  Yale. 
Buffalo,  Passing  of  the,  G.  E.  Walsh,  Str. 
Bull,  Ole,  C/ommemoration :  A  Salute  to  Norway,  May  17. 

1901,  RRL. 
Calendar,  Project  for  the  Reform  of  the,  C.  Flanunarion, 

RRP,  May  1. 
Calhoun,  John  C,  (^ourtjship  of,  G.  W.  Synionds,  LHJ. 
California :  Tlie  Sacramento  Valley,  N,  P.  Chipmaii,  Over, 

April. 
Calvin's  Traducers,  J.  W.  Stagg,  PQ,  ApriL 
C-anada,  Edin,  April.  • 

Cana<la,  Coallields  of,  J.  Cassldy,  Cham, 
('aiuida  Under  Britisli  Rule,  R.W.  Grant,  AngA. 
Canal,  Isthmian,  from  a  Military  Point  of  View,  P.  C  Hains. 

JMSI. 
Card-Playing  Age,  C.  Bruce-Angier,  Long. 
Carnegie  Mus»«um,  Pitt«burg,  \V.  J.  Holland.  PopS. 
Cattle  Breeding  for  Gentlemen  Farmers,  F.  8.  Peer,  O. 
Cavalry,  Evolutiim  «)f,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Cavalry  Training,  H.  T.  Allen,  JM81. 

Celebrations  and  Gatherings  of  1901 :  A  Forecast,  AMRR. 
Champlain  Valley,  French  in  the,  W.  H.  Crockett,  NEng. 
('haritieft :  Board  of  Contnd  in  Minnesota,  S.  G.  Smith,  AJS. 
Charities:  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Indiana,  A.  Johnson,  AJS. 
Charity-Organi/ati(m  and  Relief  Societies,  C.  M.  Hubbanl, 

AJS. 
Charles  de  Bourbon,*  W.  B.  Wallace,  USM. 
Cliicago  Our  Newest  Sea])ort,  W.  I).  Hulbert,  FrL. 
Child,  Lydia  Maria.  Maria  S.  Porter,  NatM. 
i'hildren.   Facetious   Attitude  Toward,  May  H.  Prentice, 

KindR. 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  H.  H.  Cahoon,  Home. 
C'hillicothe— the  Cradle  of  a  Commonwealth,  Jane  W.  Qath- 

rie.  Mod. 
China: 

China,  Reform,  and  the  Powers,  R.  Hart,  Fort;  Dent. 

( Uiina  V    Were  We  Cruel  In,  «.  Wildman,  Mun. 

(■hinese  Traits.  Some,  C.  Denby,  Forum. 

Finances,  Chinese,  R.-(i.  Lev\',  RDM,  May  1. 

Hart,  Sir  Rolx'rt, on  China,  F.  E.  Younghusband,  MonR. 

Industrial  Civilization,  Primitive,  G.  M.  Walker,  Chaut. 

Literature,  Chinese,  1.  T.  Headland.  Olt. 

Manchuria  Before  the  War,  A.-O.  Sibirlakov,  BU. 

Micawbt^rism  in  Manchuria,  E.  J.  Dillon,  Ccmtem. 

Missionaries  and  Tln'ir  ('ritlcs,  J.  Smith,  NAK. 

Missionary  Journey  in  ( -hina,  Fanny  C.  Hays,  Gent. 

Railroads  in  China,  Cath. 

Reforms  and  the  Powei's,  R.  Hart,  RPar,  May  1, 

Russians  in  Manchuria,  P.  Kropotkin,  Forum. 
Christ  and  Modern  Criticism,  W.  T.  Davison.  LQ,  AdvIL 
(Uirist,  the  Model  l»reacher,  T.  \V.  Hooper,  PQ,  ApriT 


VV' 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


ChrriitfHnilf,  Early,  nnd  the  Democnllu  Idekl,  R.  Heath, 
lirlsUaniti'.  HumBQlnn  and,  QB.  AprU. 


Edwanl  VII,,  King,  at  Way,  M.  B.  Roberts.  Cais. 


C^niiteiii.  EdWHrds,  Jonfttbnn,  Lite  and  TheolMy  ol,  PQ,  April. 

Christianity.  HumBQlnn  and,  QB.  ApriL  Egypt :  English  Waxing  and  French  Waning.  H.  RnollyB, 
'hnrrh  nf  Enuland :  Anglo-Roman  Pastoral,  Viscount  Hall-  Block. 

fax.  NineC.  Electric  Distribution  for  Street  Ballirays,  C.  F.  Bancroft, 


('hurubof  England:  Oitqrd  Conference  oi 

.Francis  ...,_. 
*.  liTSBon  in  tbo  I 


Priesthood  and 


__    jof.H.T.  Hill,  Cent, 

(  oior  Vision,  Primitive,  W.  H.  R.  Rlvent.  Popa. 
Ciinroi-lan  Pmpaganda,  Minister  Wn's.  R.  E.  Speer.  MlsR. 
Ciinstantinuple,  Christian.  Last  Days  of.  F.  X.  McOowun, 

(>.nsuls.'Our,  and  Our  Trade,  F.  Emory,  WW, 
Consumers'  Leuguc,  Work  and  Problems  of  the,  F.  L.  McVey, 

AJS. 
ConBumptlon:  Can  ItBeCnreil  ?  MrH.R.P.WIIllanu,NBH. 
Conpuratlon,  EiperlmenU  in,  K.  E.  PhllUpR.  WW. 
Conpi'ratlon  In  England,  N.  P.  Uilmaii.  Uunt. 
Cnpyrlghl..  Intemattunal  Llterury.  U.  U.  Thrlng.  Fort. 
Coriiilanuaon  the  t!tage,  (i.  Cnisae.  Mac. 
Corsica  for  tbe  BiryollHt,  C.  Edwardes.  O. 
(^nvrnt-Uardeii  Joumnl,  A.  Dnhaon.  HatR. 
Cowper,  Wllllani.  Unpabllshed  Poems  o(.  T.  Wright,  LeisH. 
Crabs.  Land,  C  W.  Andrews.  Pcnr. 

f^migie.  Mrs.,  Conversation  with,  W.  Archer.  Crit;  PMH. 
('relr.  Excavations  In,  H.  Lechat.Noa.  April  1. 
Crcigjiljm.  Mandell,  Bishop  of  London, %.  dome,  Atlaut; 

OR.  AjiHl. 
Crli-kut:  Mnflem  Wlcket-Keepers.  H.  Onrdon.  Bad. 
<  !rif  ketcr.  Oldest  Living.  H.  Jennor-Fust.  Bad. 
(Crime,  Eliinrjitinn  in  Respect  to.  Frances  A.  Kollar,  Cons, 

Crime.  llotroBpectivo  Glance  at.  J.  A.  Shearwood.  Sent. 

('rltJrism.  Aii<-ient  and  Modern.  QR.  April. 

Critlcisni.  Germnn.  K.  M.  Meyor,IutM. 

(broker,  Richard,  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt.  Ains, 

CroHHley,  Frank,  of  Manchester.  England,  A.  T.  Plerson. 

.Mlslt. 
Crusaders.  Trmporal  Prlvllvgea  of,  Edith  C.  Bramhall.  AJT, 

I  'ulmi"?  Problem,  Solution  ot  the,  O.  H.  Piatt,  WW. 
I  'up..la  Practice.  Modern,  B.  Uoldenke.  CasM. 
UniK-hiK,  Educational  Value  of.  Naoma  Alfniy.  Wem. 
Darwin,  Science  and  Belief  la  (heTlionght  ot,  L.  LuMHttl, 
RefS,  A  prills. 
iitTuslimunK-.a  PatriotSenator.S.H.  Church,  Oent. 
.The,  W.  D.  Hulbert, McCl. 
lemocrac'y  and  National  Authority,  Gunt. 
-^    —Bt,  Gen.  Christian.  T.  F.  Millard.  Bcrib. 

President,  and  Hla  Successor.  J,  U.  Wlielpley,  WW. 

tics,  Hoilem,  Principles  of,  C.  von  Noor^an,  IntM. 

Ilnners  In  Hobemla  and  Elsewhere,  J.  P.  Boeock,  NAB. 
'rH'trlnal  Soundness  In  Teaching,  N.  M.  BtoHens,  PQ,  April, 
logs.  Sledge,  ot  the  North,  T.  Adncy,  O. 
Tama.  New  Poetic,  W.  D.  Howells,  NAR. 
irsioatlcSeason,  EvBotsot  the.  Q.  Kobb*,  B'ornm, 
unvegan  Cantle,  A.  H.  Malan.  PMM. 
>uty  and  Self-Love,  C.  C.  Dove,  West. 
'  irlh's  KarlleBt  Inhabitants,  Q.  A.  J.  Cole,  PHH. 
ist.  Head  Cities  o(  the.  C,  Dlehl,  BPar,  April  16. 
linse.  Total  Solar.  May  lT-18.  ISOl.  H.  C.  Wilson.  PopA. 
..Ilpscs,  Three,  Pen  Pictures  of.  C,  G.  Home.  Mod. 
Education :  see  also  Kindergarten. 
Blunder  of  Modern  Educallon,  H.  E.  Gorst,  NIneC. 
Clienilslry,  More  ProQtable  Hlgh-Bobool,  L.  U.  Newell, 

School. 
Egoism  and  Altruism,  A.  Tompkins.  KlndR. 
Erection,  Doctrine  of.  H.  Sabin,  Ed. 
English  In  the  High  School.  Fruioea  G.  N.  Van  Slyok, 


- Snblpi-ts.  Assignment  of,  Louise  Bacorn,  SchooL 

Kthlcal  TralnlnR.  Lack  ot,  H.  Schiller,  Dent. 

l^ardonH.  Schnnr  H.  L.  Clapp.  Ed. 

[itwcraphy.  OrininlKatlon  of,  R.  E.  Dodge,  EdR. 

1 1  istnry  of  Educatlnn.  D.  L.  Klehle.  School. 

Kltchen-Onrden.The,  Laura  Wlnnlngton,  Out. 

People,  The,  and  the  Schools,  Katharine  H.  Shute,  W.  B. 

Jacobs,  S.  Dewny,  and  8.  M.  Crothere,  EdR. 
Piihllo  School.  First  American.  W.  A-  Mowry, 
'-' -'-  "-■-—'  "  -  ' enM.  Place,  J.  H. 


Cent. 

English,  Teaching  ot,  A.  S.  Cook,  Atlant. 

Englishman,  Evolution  of  the,  H.  Hutchinson,  MonR. 

Entertaining.  Art  of.  Cos. 

Envoys  at  Washington.  W.  Fawcett,  Cos. 

Ethiopia  of  To-day.  R.  Plnon.  RDM,  April  1G. 

Etiquette,  Couut^Bs  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  PMM. 

Evolatlon  Theory.  Present  Aspect  of  the,  J.  A.  Thomson, 

LO,  April. 
Eye,  Thsi  and  the  Human  Fower-House.  C.  Prentice.  Cons. 

March. 
Faith.  Sclentltlc,  C.  C.  Bonney.  OC. 
Fall  River.  Massachn setts.  P.  W.  Lyman.  NEng. 
Fiction,  Popular.  Origins  of.  A.  Le  Breton,  RPar,  April  IB. 
Finland.  Question  of.  RPL.  April.  ^ 

FUeaaidt  BUItUr,  the  German  Puneh,  Btr. 
Flowers.  Spring,  as  They  Grow,  O.  von  Bngeln,  Out. 
France: 

Army,  Pedagogy  In  the,  A.  Veuglalre,  BU. 

Church  sndState  since  the  Concordat.  J.  Lwrand,  Con  tern. 

(JolonialForest  Domain,  Decadence  of  the.E.Glrod^ienet, 


April  1. 

French  Protectorate  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Power  of  tl 
Latin  Race,  J.  J.  de  Rexa  y  Estevez.  EM.  April. 

Bsions  of  France— IV.,  G.  Hanotani,  RDM.  May  1. 


Pnbllr  School  Music.  Heli 
Theodosia  Harrison,  " -- 
8econdary  Education 


Theodosia  Harrison.  Mas,  April, 
ncondary  Education  at  ttie  Pot' 
lor.Sch.   ■ 


Place,  J.  I 
'uis  Exposition,  H.  L.  Tay- 


Secondary  Schools.  Inspection  of.  M.  E.  Sadler,  E 
Song  Metliod  ot  Sight  Singing.  F.  E.  Howard.  Ed. 
Swltzerlanii.  Eiliii^atlon  of  Children  In.  A.  Hauir 
chnut. 
.    Teachers  of   Philosophy  Among  Yale  Gradnates.  E.  F. 

Vacation  Sihools and Playgroands.  Kind. 


Impressions  ol 
BeflglouB  Ord< 


•arnon.  Bos. 


, ApriL 

Social  Peace  and  the  Right  of  Association.  F.  Eacard. 

RefS,  April  18. 
Frederick  the  Qreat-IX.,  W,  O'C.  Morris,  U8M. 
Frog  as  Parent.  E.  A.  Andrews,  PopS. 
Fuel,  Liquid,  £.  L.  Orde,  CasM. 

Funston,  Brlg..Gen.  Frederick.  J.  H.  Canfleld,  AMRRjWW. 
Fanston^Frederlck,  and  the  Capture  of  Agolnaldo,  C.  KUl«r,   . 


aneton,  e 
Nam. 

Gael,  Thel  Shall"  He  Burt^'eT'i'.''6'Donne'll.'RRt, 
Gaming  Instinct.  W.  I.  Thomas.  AJS. 
Gardens  and  the  Joy  of  Them.  F" 


f,  F.Lincoln, Mod. 


Gardens.  Water,  and  Hov 


:>  Make  Them,  H.J. Shepstone, 

^  G.  Stiavelli,  RPL.  AprU. 

JJeniuerBritllhTstudyo^V?,"!!.  Eiils-PopB. 

German  Anglophobia.  H.  W.  Wolff.  UonB. 

German  Cofinlaailon.  Beginnings  of,  A.  O.  Keller.  Yale. 

Germany,  Modem,  Medlaval  Life  In,  Katherlne  M,  HeweU, 

Gilbert  islands,  Lite  on  tbe,  A.  Inkeraley,  NatM. 
Gladstone.  William  K.,  as  Chancellor  of  the  EicheqneF,  S. 


latlonal  Exhibition,  A.  McGlbbnn.  AJ. 

_..B  Fishing  City.  Lillian  W.  Belts.  Ont. 

God,  Old  Testament  Teaching  Concerning,  G.  R.  Berry,  AJT. 


Edward  Vll.,  King,  and  Queen  Alexoiidra.  Pear. 


dUlpa.ai 

Fort. 
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Home  Defense,  R.  F.  Sorsbie.  I'SM. 

Irish  Members  of  Parliament,  11.  Lucas,  Natll. 

Irish  Volunteers,  T.  K.  NuUKhten,  West. 

Land  Ownership,  F.  Thomasson,  West. 

Liberal  Party,  J.  A.  M.  Macdonald,  C!ontnm. 

Native  Forces  of  the  British  Army,  H.  Wyndliam.  Mun. 

Native  Problem  in  New  ('olonies,  K.  S.  Hart  land,  MonR. 

Naval  Positi(ni  of  Great  Britain,  Edin,  April. 

Patriotic  Funds,  Administration  of,  MonK. 

Transvaal  War,  Costs  of  the.  Earl  of  (.-aniiM'rdown,  NincC. 

Transvaal  War,  How  to  End  the,  NatR. 

Victorian  Era  of  British  Expansion-   II.,  A.  Ireland,  NAR. 

Workinpr  (Masses  and  ( -onseription.  West. 
Greece;    Attica,  Bwotia,  and  Corinth,  R.  B.    Richardson, 

Chaut. 
Greek  Urama,  Rise  of,  W.  C.  Lawton,  SR,  April, 
(iuns.  Curiosities  in,  11.  Maxim,  Horn*?. 
Hale,  Edward  Everett,  <^.  P.  Morris,  AMUR. 
Hallucinations,  A.  Wils<in,  Harp. 
Hamburg,  Makers  of  the  Port  of,  P.  de  Rousiers,  RPar, 

April  1. 
Harley  Papers,  Edin,  April. 
Harrison,  Frederic,  in  America,  AMHR. 
Harte,  Bret,  The  Country  of,  W.  M.  (Mcm<>ns,  Bkman. 
Hasting's  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  III.,  AJT,  April. 
Hauran,  Ruins  of  tin;,  Gertrude  L.  Bell,  Monit. 
Hawaii,  J.  La  Far^e,  Scrib. 
Haweis,  Rev.  H.  R.,  E.  W.  Frld,  West. 
Hayti  Under  Nej^ro  Government,  Cham. 
Heaven,  Dn^ams  and  Visions  of,  Pauline  W.  Rmme,  Gent. 
Herron,  George  D. :   The  Tragedy    of   Conscience,  W.  T. 

BroMTii   A.rena 
Hewlett,  Maurice*,  Edith  Lyttelton,  XatR. 
Hill,  James  J.,  Mary  1\  Blossom,  WW. 
Hindu  Beliefs  About  the  World  and  Heavenly  Bodies,  Mar- 

telle  Elliott,  Chaut. 
Hittites,  The,  A.  H.  Sayce,  Hom. 
Hofmann,  Josef,  Amy  Fay,  Mus,  April. 
Holland:  A  Summer  in  Sabots,  Mary  A.  Peixotto,  Scrib. 
Hooliganism  and  Working  Boys'  Clubs,  E.  Morley,  West. 
Horse,  About  Naming  a,  P.  Hampson,  Bad. 
Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools,  S.  Wilks,  NincC. 
House  of  Commons,  Methods  and  Temptations  of  the,  Mac. 
Housing  Problem,  S.  A.  Barnett,  NincC  ;  QR,  April. 
Howard,  Sir  Robert,  H.  M.  Sanders,  Gent. 
Illness,  Imaginary,  A.  Jaquet,  BU. 
Imperialism,  True  and  False,  F.  A.  White,  West. 
lmi)erialist  Literature :  Disraeli  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  E.-M. 

de  Vogn6,  RDM,  May  1. 
Index,  Private,  and  How  to  Make  Tt,H.  W.  Horwlll,  Chaut. 
India:  Deserted  Capital  of  Rajputana,  Marion  M.  Pope, 

Cent. 
India,  Native  Press  of,  J.  D.  Rces,  Nine( '. 
India,  Religious  Tendencies  in,  (i.  T.  Ladd,  AJT,  April. 
India,  State  Trial  in,  G.  H.  Trevor,  (Jent. 
Indian,  California,  A.  V.  La  Motte,  Over,  April. 
India's  Widows,  Ramabai's  Work  for,  Minnie  F.  Abrams, 

MisR. 
Indo-China  :  The  Deflles  of  the  Irrawaddy,  V.  C.  S.  O'Con- 
nor, Cent. 
Industrial  and  Railroad  C'onsolidations:  see  Trusts. 
Infantry  in  a  New  ('entury,  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald,  J  MSI. 
Infection,  Prote<;tion  Against,  P.  Baumgarten,  Deut. 
Inheritance  and  Adoption,  Oriental  View  of,  J.  T.  Graccy, 

Hom. 
Insanity  :  Is  It  Incurable?  W.  F.  Robertson,  NatR. 
Inse(!t  Friends  and  Enemies,  San. 
Insects,  Living,  Camera  Studies  of,  C.  M.  Weed,  O. 
Insecurity,  Uses  of,  Leonora  B.  Halsted,  Gunt. 
Invertebrates,  North- American— XIV.,  C.  W.  Hargitt,ANat, 

lowaS'armers,  With,  W.  A.  Wyckoflf,  Scrib. 

Iowa's  Lack  of  Sportsmanship,  L.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  O. 

Irish  Boglands,  Life  on  the,  C.  Johnson,  NEng. 

Irish  Catholic  Clergy,  Edin,  April. 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  IiitM. 

Irrigating  Indian  Reservation,  W.  M.  Stewart,  lA,  April. 

Islam- -I.,  RPar,  May  1. 

Italians  in  Para,  South  America,  A.  Manzi,  RasM,  April  16. 

Italy :  Touhm  Festivities  and  International  Politics,  RPL, 

April. 
Japan,  Navy  of,  S.  E.  MoflTett,  AMRR. 
Japan,  TheXew,  Anna  N.  Benjamin,  Ains. 
Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  M.  Gasler, 

Josaphat,  The  Holy  Saint,  of  India,  A.  D.  White,  OC. 
Kean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles,  Clara  Morris,  McCl. 
Kentucky's  Capit4il,  L.  G.  (Jiltner,  int. 

Kindergarten  and  the  Sch(M»l,  W.N.  Hailmann,  Kind,KindR. 
Kindergarten  (Jarden,  Story  of  a,  Bertha  H.  Ilegncr,  Kin<l. 
Kindergarten  Holiday,  May-Day  as  a,  Nine('.  Vandcwallier, 

Kintlergarten,  Misconceptions  of  the,  Laura  Fisher,  Kind. 
Kindergarten,  Summer,  in  Pueblo,  Louise  W.  Ho«lge,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  Union,  International,  Convention  of  the.  Kind, 
KlndR. 


Kipling  Notes,  L.  R.  ('autley.  Cons,  March. 

Kite-Flying,  Wonders  of.  M.  Tindal,  Pe«r. 

Korea  from  the  Japanese  Standpoint,  H.    N*.   G.  Buflhbjr, 

Nine(;. 
Ku  Klux  Movement,  W.  G.  Brown,  Atlant. 
Kumassi,  Relief  of,  QR,  April. 

Lal>or,  New  Class  of.  In  the  South,  Leonora  B.  Ellis.  Fornifi. 
Labor  Trusts,  P.  A.  Robinson,  Cons,  March. 
Lane,  Harriet,  Brilliant  Social  Reign  of,  W.  Poriine.  LHJ. 
Latin-American  Constitutions  and  Revolutions,  J.  W.  Fos- 
ter. NatGM. 
Law :  Is  It  for  tlie  P,'^ople  or  the  Lawyers  ?  A.  Emden,  NineC 
Lawn-Tennis  in  F^ngland,  N.  L.  Jackson,  O. 
Leo  XIII.,  Intellectual  Activity  of,  J.  Murphy,  Cath. 
Lesser  Antilles-" The  Broken  Necklace,"  R.  T.  Hill,  Cent. 
Library  Development.  Latest  Stage  of,  E.  I.  Antrim,  Forum. 
Library,  Public,  and  the  r»ubllc  School,  G.  lies,  WW. 
Library  System,  Public,  Evils  of  the,  E.  Ridley,  AnflfA. 
Life  Insurance.  Workingnien  and,  T.  Scanloii,  Oath. 
Lincoln's   Assassination,  Recolle<'tlons  of,  A.    R.  Abbott, 

AngA. 
Literary  Movement  in  France,  R.  Doumlc,  Fort. 
Literature;  American  Prose  Style,  J.  D.  Logan.  Atlant. 
Literature,  Art  as  the  Handmaid  of,  W.  H.  Hobbs,  Fomm. 
Literature,  Cheap,  Mrs.  B.  Bosanquet,  Contem. 
Liturgical  Languages,  Mcrwin-Marie  Hnell,  Cons,  March. 
I^ndon  County  Coun<ll  Election,  J.  Martin,  Forum. 
London :    Literary  ('helst»a,  W.  S.  Harwood,  Crlt. 
Loulwt,  President  Emile,  P.  do  Coubertin,  Cent. 
Louis  XIV.,  Court  of.  Dr.  Funck-Brentano,  Deut. 
Love-Lettcrs,  Unimaginary,  Edin,  April. 
Lumbering  and  Mining  ('amps.  Life  in,  A.  Fltaspatrick,  CazL 
LumlM?ring  in  tlie  Northwest,  E.  K.  Bishop,  W  WM. 
Lyman,  Secretary  Lyman  J.,  WW. 
Machine  Tools,  Mechanical  Engineering  of,  C.  L.  Griffln, 

Eng. 
Machinery,  American,  Copying  or,  J.  Horner,  Casm. 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  Moral i.st  and  Artist',  Edin,  April. 
Mall  Service  in  England.  R.  H.  Cocks,  LeisH. 
Malraesbury,  Baron,  Georgiana  Hill,  Gent. 
Man,  Rights  of— V.,  Law  and  Liberty,  L.  Abbott,  Oat. 
Man,  Study  of,  A.  MacDonald,  AJS. 

Maoris,  in  the  Country  of  the,  G.  de  S^gur,  RPar,  April  lEL 
Marble  Lore,  J.  L.  Steele,  O. 
Mark  XIV.,  Notes  on.  May  Kendall,  LQ,  April. 
Marshall,  John— II.,  GBag. 
Marshall,  John,  Southern  Federalist,  B.  J.  Ramage,  SR, 

April. 
Marsupialia,  Australian,  B.  A.  Bensley,  ANat,  April. 
Martians?  Are  There  Possible,  G.  S.  Jones,  PopA. 
Matanzas,  the  C'ity  of  Cuban  Homes,  Ijeonora  B.  JBllls,  Mod. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  R.  H.  Thurston,  Pop8. 
Medicine,  Modern,  and   Microbes,   L.   FranceschL   RasN, 

April  16. 
Medicine,  Preventive,  E.  Wilson,  San. 
Melbourne,  Golden,  Cham. 

Melchlsedech,  Priest  and  King,  W.  H.  Johnson,  Cath. 
Mexican  Hotels,  Int. 

Mexicans,  Our  Neigh1)ors,  the,  Clara  S.  Ellis,  NatM. 
Mexico  of  To-day,  J.  N.  Navarro,  NatGM. 
Mexico's  Greatest  Festival,  Clara  S.  Brown,  Over. 
Milk  Contamination  and  How  Best  to  Prevent  It,  D.  S. Han- 
son, San. 
Ministerial  Contract,  Olcl-Tlme,  R.  R.  Kendall,  NEng. 
Ministers  and  Directorships,  Edin,  April. 
Minister's  Care  of  His  Spiritual  Life,  D.  M.  Pratt,  Hart. 
Missions: 

China,  Notable  Conference  in,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Oracey,  MisR. 

Confucian  Pro))aganda,  Minister  Wu*h,  R.  E.  Speer,MiBR. 

Forward  Movement  Council  at  Plymouth,  L.  D.  Wiahard, 
MisII. 

Laos  ('hristlans.  Among,  W.  C.  Dodd,  MisR. 

Mohammedans,  Preaching  the  Gospel  to  the,  6.  H.  Bonae. 
MisR. 

Native  Ministry,  Training  of  a,  C.  S.  Sanders,  Hart. 

Oman,  Arabia,  0]ien  D(K>rs  in,  S.  M.  Zwemer,  MisR. 

Riggs,  Dr.  Elias,  Armenian  Estimate  of,  H.  M.  Allen,MiBU. 

Sat^ira— Its  Fort  and  Its  Famine,  H.  J.  Brace«MlsH. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  E.  P.  Skctchley, 
Mis  it. 

Telegus,  India,  American  Missions  AmoDg,  J.  Craig,  MisR. 
Moli&rc  and  Comedy,  (j.  Lanson,  RPar,  May  1. 
M(M>8ilauke  Mountain,  New  Hampshire,  B.Torrey,  Atlant. 
Moral  Heresies  of  the  Present  Day,  C.  C.  Dove,  LQ,  April. 
Mormonism,  Indictment  Against,  G.  E.  Ackerman,  3tRNT. 
Morocco,  Treachery  in,  A.  do  PouvourvlUe,  Non.  A]h11  IS. 
Morrill,  .TuHtin  S.,  and  Popular  FMucation,  H.  Babson«  Oat. 
Morris,  W^illlam,  and  Some  of  His  Books,  Elisabeth  L.Ganr, 

BB. 
Motor  Truck,  Steam,  J.  G.  Dudley,  Eng. 
MUUer,  Max,  K.  Blind,  West. 

Munlci{>al  (government  in  the  Unite4  Stat^  J.  Fofd,  NARi 
Murderers,  (-onscience  of.  Corn. 
Music,  Ten  Years  of,  in  Chicago.  Dial,  May  I. 
Music  ?  What  Is  the  Greatest  Achisvement  la.  F.  ^^Ti**t 
Str.  ' 
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Alusk-Ox  tluntinK  Anions  the  Iwilics,  A.  H.  Wrrill,  (). 

Mutiny,  (rrt'iit,  Tah-  of  tlie— V.,  W.  H.  FiUrhett,  Corn. 

Naples,  Bivakfast  in,  Mary  Scott-U<lH,  (Vnt. 

Nat  ion,  lilood  of  t lie— I.,  In  Peace,  D.  8.  Jordan,  P»>pS. 

Nations,  Rivalry  of-XXIX.-XXXII.,  E.  A.  Start,  Chant. 

Natural  Selection  in  Ethics,  D.  Irons,  Phil. 

Naval  Cadets  of  the  Powers.  C.  D.  Sivfsbee,  Mun. 

Negro  and  Our  New  Possessions,  W.S.  Sc.arlwrough,  Forum. 

Negro,  ("riminal— v.,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Arena. 

NelherH)]e,  Olga,  Lavinia  Hart,  Cos. 

Nevin,  Kthelbert,  L.  Campbell-Tipton,  Mus,  April. 

Newman  and  Sabatier,  \V.  Ward,  Fort. 

New  Testament,  Lower  Criticism  of  the,  T.  Nicol,  LQ,  April. 

New  York  City:    Iconography  of  the  Battery  and  (.-astle 

(iarden-  II.,  W.  L.  Andrews,  BB. 
New  York,  I'ndergroiind  Railway  of,  J.  B.  McDonald,  Mun. 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Applications,  H.  W.  Buck,  CasM. 
Niagara,  Passing  of,  Mary  B.  Hartt,  Out. 
Niagara,  The  New,  R.  L.  Hartt,  McCl. 
Nile,  AVinter  on  the,  F.  M.  Kdsolas,  Cath. 
i*arent.  The  Spoiled,  W.  Larremore,  Forum. 
Paris  as  a  Center  of  Literary  Reputations,  P.  Stapfer,  RRP, 

May  1. 
Paris,  Bonaparte's  Conquest  of,  A.  Vandal,  RDM,  April  15 

and  May  1. 
Paris  Quays,  Along  the,  S.  Dewey,  Cent. 
Paris  Types,  E.  C.  Peixotto,  Cos. 
Parliament,  Humors  of,  J.  F.  Eraser,  YM. 
Partridge.  Virginia,  Shooting  the,  A.  .1.  Roger,  Bad. 
Passion  Play  in  New  Mexico,  (t.  Cramer,  Home. 
Passion  IMay,  Mexican  Indian,  L.  M.  Terry,  Over,  April. 
Pasteur  and  His  Discoveries,  QR,  April. 
Porfeftionism,  W.  T.  Hall,  PO,  April. 
Perseus.  New  Star  in,  E.  C.  Pickering,  and  H.  C.  Wilson, 

Pop  A,  April. 
Personality,   Double,  Remarkable  Cases  of,  R.  O.  Mason, 

LIU. 
Pliilippines  : 

Aguinahlo's  Capture  and  the  Philippine  Commission,  M. 
Wilcox,  Forum. 

Formation  of  the  Filipino  Peoi)le,  B.  J.  Clinch.  Yale. 

.lustice  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  1*.  Ralli,  Out. 

Mineral  Deposits  of  th(»  Philipnines,  F.  L.  Strong,  Eng. 

Philippines:  Will  They  Pay?  F.  I)<ister,  Arena. 

Hailroading  in  the  Philippines,  \V.  (i.  Irwin,  Mod. 
Pliofography : 

Birds,  Photographing,  A.  J.  Meyer,  APB. 

Child  I^jrtraiture,  I).  Vandervetrr,  PhoT. 

Density,  On  Judging,  WPM. 

Developers,  Modern,  Some  of  the,  F.  C.  Lambert,  APB. 

Dogs,  Photographing,  W.  J.  (Voall,  WPM. 

Enhirged  Negatives,  E.  W.  Robert«ion,  WPM. 

Flowers,  Wild,  Photographing,  E.  H.  Baynes,  ,TunM. 

Insects,  Living,  Camera  Studies  of,  C.  M.  Weed,  O. 

Kallirype  Mel  hod.  Photographing  Postcards  by  the, WI*M. 

Miniature  Portraiture,  \V  .  F.  Schreiber,  PhoT. 

Negatives,  Spotting,  WPM. 

O/.olype,  (ium,  T.  Manly,  WPM. 

Retoucher,  How  to  Help  the,  I).  Butt,  WPM. 

Tele-Photography,  A.  C.  Lamoutte,  PhoT. 

Tones  Obtained  by  Simple  Development,  N.  W.  Emmons, 
PhoT. 

Trimming  of  Prints,  W.M.  Hollinger,  APB. 
Ph\siology,  liecent,  O.  N.  Stewart,  PopS. 
Piatt,  Thomas  C,  and  Richard  Croker,  Ains. 
Playgrounds  in  Seward  Park,  New  York,  C.  B.  Stover,  Char. 
Pluralism  in  (Jreek  Philosoj)hy,  A.  H.  Lloyd,  Phil.    * 
Poetrv,  Distinction  (»f  Our,  Josephine  D.  Daskam,  Atlant. 
Preaclier,  Twentieth  Ct-ntury,  A.  H.  Tuttle,  MRNY. 
Prisoners,  Military.  E.  J.  Hardy,  Cham. 
Prose  St  vie.  American,  J.  D.  Logan,  Atlant. 
Protestant  Blunders,  Miscellancfms,  (5.  (^St^rbuck.MRNY. 
Protestant  Worshii»,  Beginnings  of,  J,  W.  Richard,  AJT, 

April. 
P-altcr,  Age  and  Authorship  of  the,  J.  A.  Howlett,  Dub, 

April. 
f'unrh,  British  Lion  in:  IHHIWKK  J.  H.  Schooling.  Cass. 
I ;  ;  lipoids.  Men  That  Control  the,  E.  D.  Berry,  Ains. 
i;,:il\vay  Cars,  Lighting  (d',  (.f.  D.  ShepardMm,  Forum. 
I'l  formation.  Counter-,  J.  F.  Hurst,  MRNY. 
:<  ligion.  Science  of,  F.  B.  Jevons,  IntM. 
Kiis,  .lacob  A.,  Autobiography  of— V.,  Out. 
/./<»  (If  Jdnriro,  Loss  of  tlie  Steamship,  A.  Woolf,  Over,  Anril. 
Konian  Catholicism  and  Americanism,  F.  Roz,  Nou,  Aprlllo. 
iionian  Catholic  Literature,  Century  of,  W.  H.  Kent,  Dub, 

April. 
Roman  Catholi<'   Progress  in   the  Reign  of  Victx)ria,  Miss 

K.  M.  Cleike,  Dub,  April. 
Romance  and  Science,  L.  StepluMi,  PMM. 
Roque,  New  (iame  of,  (\  Jacobus,  LHJ. 
RosM'tt  i,  Dante (Jabriel— II.,  Wern. 
RubV>er  Industry,  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ains. 
Rul)instein,  Anton,  Rei-ollections of,  H.  Hitter,  Mus,  April, 
Rural  Independence,  Actual,  W.  E.  Andrews,  WW. 
Russia,  Present  Crisis  in.  P.  Kropotkin,  NAR. 
Russian  Orthodoxy,  Sidelights  on,  NatR. 


Russian  Patriotism,  G.  Savitch,  RRP,  May  L 

Russians  Blow  at  American  ( 'ommerre,  R.  Wheelock,  Gunt. 

Russia's  Conquest  of  Asia,  J.  K.  Mumford,  WW. 

Russia's  Hoarded  Gold,  M.  J.  Talbot,  Arena. 

Russia's  Readiness  for  War,  C.  Johnston,  AMRR. 

St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  Newfoundland,  J.  C.  Hyde,  Scrib. 

Saloons,  R.  A.  Stevenson,  Scrib. 

Sardou,  Drama  of,  A.  Galdemar,  Nou,  April  1. 

Scholarship,  Productive,  in  America,  H.  MUnsterberg, 
Atlant. 

Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  Grace  N.  Dolson.  Phil. 

Science :  How  It  Serves  the  People,  E.  Renan,  NAR. 

Seal-Hunting  in  Scotland,  C.  V.  A.  Peel,  WWM. 

Sermonic  Characteristics,  C.  Walker,  Hom. 

Serum,  Therapeutics  of,  R.  Romme,  RRP,  May  1. 

Shakespeare  and  Patriotism,  S.  Lee,  Corn. 

Shakespeare:  The  Key  to  the  Sonnets  Enigma,  Black. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  A.  Filon,  RDM,  April  15. 

Sheep  and  the  Forests,  E.  V.  Wilcox,  Forum. 

"Ships That  Pass  in  the  Niglit,"  Concerning,  Beatrice  Har- 
raden,  Bkman. 

Ship-Yard,  Mechanical  Equipment  of  the,  J.  H.  Biles,  Eng. 

Siberian,  Trans-,  Riiilway,  J.  Trochia.  RasN.  April  1. 

Signalling  Under  the  Sea,  C.  S.  S.  Miller,  Pear. 

Singing,  Rhythm  in,  B.  Young,  Mus,  April. 

Smith,  George  M.,  L.  Stephen,  Corn, 

Social  Apostolate,  New,  G.  D.  Herron,  Arena. 

Social  Assimilation.  Sarah  E.  Simons,  A  JS. 

Social  Progress,  R.  T.  Ely,  ( -os. 

Social  Psychology,  Theory  of  Imitation  in,  C.  A.  Ellwood, 
A«Jo. 

Socrates,  Inner  Life  of,  H.  N.  Fowler,  Chaut. 

Solar  Motor,  New,  G.  Rcmx,  RRP,  May  1. 

South  Carolina,  Story  of,  E.  Mayo,  Pear. 

Southerners  as  Peacemakers,  L.  L.  Knight,  Cons,  March. 

Space  and  Time,  Doctrine  of— II.,  G.  S.  Fullerton,  Phil. 

Spain,  Proposed  Military  Reforms  in,  EM,  April. 

Spiders,  H.  Sutherland,  Ains. 

Spinoza,  Religious  Doctrine  of,  P.  L.  Couchoud,  RDM,  May  1. 

Southern  Mountaineer— II.,  J.  Fox,  Jr.jScrib. 

Stables,  Private,  of  Manhattan,  R.  W.  WooUey,  O. 

Star,  New,  in  Perseus,  A.  E.  Douglass,  and  G.  B.  Hale,  PopA. 

Stars,  New,  Origin  and  History  of,  S.  A.  Ramsvig,  Krin, 
April  25. 

State  History,  Functions  of  a,  F.  W.  Moore.  SR,  April. 

Steamship  Disast<.'rs,  Prevention  of,  H.  H.  Lewis,  WW. 

Steel  Trust  and  Its  Makers.  C.  S.  Gleed,  Cos. 

Steel  Trust  on  the  Great  Lakes,  W.  F.  McClure,  AMRR. 

Strang,  James  Jesse,  an  American  King,  A.  N.  Somers, 
NatM. 

Street  Nuisances  and  Noises,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook,  PMM. 

Sturgeon  Fishing  in  the  Ural  River,  J.  Wight,  Str. 

Submarine  Boats,  PMM. 

Sultan's  Treasure  and  His  Public  Devotions,  J.  R.  Melida, 
EM,  April. 

Superstitions  and  Folk-Lore  of  the  South,  C.  W.  Chesnutt, 
Mod. 

Superstitions,  Every-Day,  C.  M.  Skinner,  Lipp. 

Swinburne.  Algernon  Cnarles,  Joanna  E.  Wood,  Can. 

Taxation,  Revolution  in  the  Incidence  of,  J.  Ackland,  Con' 
tern. 

Taxation,  Utilitarian  Principles  of,  R.  S.  Guernsey,  San. 

Taxes,  Direct,  and  the  Federal  ('onstitution— III.,  Yale. 

Tax  Rieform  Movement,  M.  M.  Miller,  Arena. 

Texas,  Greater,  J.  Miller,  NatM. 

Thackeray  Memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Carolyn  Ship- 
man,  BB. 

Theater,  NationaL  H.  H.  Fyfe,  Fort;  F.  R.  Benson,  NineC. 

Theology  in  Preaching,  Place  of,  C.  L.  Herald.  Hom. 

Theosophy  and  Theosophists,  H.  S.  Olcott,  Over. 

Tobacco  Ficd<is  of  Central  America,  R.  W.  Cater,  Cham. 

Tolstoy,  Count,  in  Thought  and  Action,  R.  E.  C.  Long,  RRL. 

Tolstoy,  Count,  Religion  of,  I.  Strannik,  RPar,  May  1. 

Tradition,  Philosophy  of,  J.  F.  Simpson,  West. 

Transvaal:  see  also  Great  Britain. 
Agricultural  Settlements  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 

River  Colonies,  W.  B.  Worsfold,  Corn. 
Boer,  Free  State,  Mac. 

Boer  Prisoners  at  St.  Helena,  Alice  S.  Green,  NineC. 
De  Wet,  Gen.  Christian,  A.  Sangree,  Cos.;  T.  F.  Millard, 

Scrib. 
Financial  Settlement  of  the  War.  Mrs.  Gold  mann.  Con  tern. 
Horse,  The,  in  the  War,  H.  C.  Oldnall,  USM. 
Medico-Military  Lessons  of  the  War,  D.F.  Franklin,  USM. 
Settlement  of  South  Africa,  OR,  Anril. 

Trollope,  An tliony.  Novels  of,  W.  F.  Lord,  NineC. 

Trust  Builders,  E.  Mayo,  FrL. 

Trusts :  Industrial  ana  Railroad  Consolidations-  I.,  A  Grave 
Danger  to  the  Community,  R.  Sage;  IL, Their  Advan- 
tages to  the  Community,  J.  J.  Hill;  III.,  What  May  be 
Expected  in  the  Steel  and  Iron  Industry,  C.  M.  Schwab; 
IV.,  What  They  Have  Accomplished  for  (Capital  and  La- 
bor, C.  R.  Flint;  V.,  The  Influence  of  "Tnists^Upon 
Prices^.  B.  Thurber;  VI.,  Unintelligent  Competition  a 
Large  Factorin  Making  Industrial  Consolidation  a  Ne- 
cessity, J.  Logan,  NAR. 
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TuberruWwis  and  Popular  SaiintoriuniK,   II.   Harlh,    RDM, 

April  1'). 
Tuberculd^isancl  theTi»ncment-Hou»o  Problem,  U.  M.  BI^Kh, 

Char. 
Turbinv  Building  in  Switzerland,  F.  PrAsil,  Knp. 
United  States:  (Colonies  and  Nation    V.,  W.  Wilson,  Harp. 
Utilitarianism,   Professor  Sidprwick's  Proof  of,   K.  Albec, 

Phil. 
Utilitarians,  English,  Edin,  April. 
VegetAble,  Versatile,  ('.  K.  Holland,  Pear. 
Ventilation   Arrangements  of    thf»   Hi»uses  of  Parliament, 

F.  Foulsham  ami  A.  (.'.  Ban  field,  Str. 
Victoria,  Queen  -11  ,  W.  H.  Fitehett,  HI{M,  Mareh. 
Viet^oria,  Queen,  (Mianicter  of,  QH,  April. 
Victoria,  Queen,  Some  Persomil  I'liaraeteristics  of,  Str. 
Vigilantes  of  the  West,  ('.  Miehelson,  Mun. 
Virginia,  Arnold's  Invasion  of    II.,  F.  B.  Lassiter. SI{,  Aju-il. 
Wallace,  (iren.  Lew,  at  Home,  (r.  T.  B.  Davis,  Leisll. 
War,  Problems  of,  J.  Chester,  JMSI. 
Warfare,  (Tuerilla  or  Partisan,  T.  M.  Maguire,  l"SM. 
Water-Falls  and  the  Work  of  the  World,  T.  Waters,  WW. 


W»'alth-(Veators,  Army  of,  rn.  an  Army  of  Destraclion :  A 
Sympf>siuni,  by  B.  O.  Flower,  V.  ParsonB,  H.  Vroomu, 
T.  K.  Will,  C.  F.  Taylor,  K.  E.  Bisbeo,  and  8.  M.  Joims, 
Arena. 

Wealth,  Ethics  of,  T.  F.  Moran,  A.TS. 

Wealth,  (ireat.  Best  Use  of,  W.  T.  Stoad,  RRT^,  April. 

Wesley,  ,I(»hn,  Christian  Socialist,  W.  H.  Meredith, MR^T. 

Westminst^'r  Cathe<lral,  History  of,  A.  Gates.  Rob. 

Wheats,  Breeding  New,  W.  S.  HarwfMMl,  WW. 

Whist  in  Anu'riea,  (Jrowth  of,  N.  ().  Mvsseriirer,  O. 

Wilhelmina,  Queen.  Wtnidingof,  C.  Brown,  FrL. 

Windmills  of  the  W<'st,  W.  P'awrett,  Pear. 

Women  Who  Have  Passed  as  Men,  Marfan  West,  Mun. 

Working  People.  .American  and  English.  Kdin.  April. 

World  Beyond  the  Grave,  Evolution  of  the  Bellei  in  the,/. 
.Metralf,  Bib. 

Wyrllf,  .lolin.H.  B.  Workman,  LQ.  April. 

Yachting  :  How  a  Cuj)  Defender  is  Designed  and  Bailt,T.  F. 
Day,  H«»me. 

Yonge,  Chariot le  Mary,  Mary  K.  Seeger,  Bkznan;  E.  H. 
CtH>per,  Fort. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[  All  the  articles  in  the  lootling  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  mor(>  important  articles  in  trie  other  maffSJllliea.] 


AIns.       Ainslee's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQK.  American  i'atholic  Quarterly 
Review,  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ologv,  Chi(;ago. 

A.TT.  American  Journal  of  Tlie- 
ology,  Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM.American  M<mthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  I).  C. 

AMRR.  Amerii'an  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AnsA.  Anglo-American  Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Scien<'e, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthony's  Photograj»hic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.       Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.  Y. 

A  A.  Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AD.  Art  and  Decorati(m,  N.  Y. 

A  I.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

A  J.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.         Artist,  L(mdon. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.         Badminton,  London. 

BankL.    Bankers'  Magazine,  Ltmdon. 

BankNYBankors'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Bib.  Biblical  W^orld,  Chicago. 

BSac.       Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

BU.  Bibllothlique  Universelle,  Lau- 

sanne. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

BB.  BfM)k  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

Bkman.  B(M)kman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  (.!hicago. 

('an.        ('anadian  Magazine,  Toront<». 

(.•ass.        ('assell's  Magazine,  London. 

('asM.      Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

( lath .       Catholic  World ,  N .  Y . 

Cent.       (!entury  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

('ham.  Chambers's  Journal,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Char.       Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 

Chaut.     Chaut4iuquan,  (Cleveland,  O. 

Cons.  Conservative  Review,  Wash- 
ington. 

Contem.  Ccmt  emi>orary  Review,  Lon- 
don. 

Corn.      (^>rnh ill,  London. 

CJos.  ( -osmopiditan.  N.  Y. 

(?rit.         Critic,  N.  Y. 

Deut.       Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial.        Dial,  Chicago. 

Dub.        Dublin  Ri-view,  Dublin. 

Edin.       Edinburgh  Review,  London. 


K(\.  Education,  Boston. 

Ed  R.        Educat  ional  Review,  N.  Y. 

Eng.         EngineeringMagazine,  X.  Y. 

EM.  Espana  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Fort.        Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Forum.    Forum,  N.  Y. 

FrL.         Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Gent.  (lentleman's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

(iBag.      (ireen  Bag,  Boston. 

(xunt.       (Tiint.on's  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Har]).       Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hart.  Hartford  Seminary  Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home.     Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hom.       Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

HuniN.   Humanit6  Nouvelle,  l*aris. 

int.  International,  ('hicago. 

IJE.  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  Phila. 

IntM.  International  Monthly,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

IntS.        Internaticmal  Studio,  N.  Y. 

I  A.  Irrigation  Age,  ('hicago. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution,  (iovernor's 
Island,  N.  Y.  II. 

JPEc<>n.  Journal  of  Politij'al  Economy. 
Chicago. 

JunM.     Junior  Munsey,  N.  Y. 

Kintl.  Kindergarten  Magazine,  ('hi- 
cago. 

KindR.  Kindergarten  Revit^w, Spring- 
Ihdd,  Mass. 

Krin.       Kringsjaa,  Christiania. 

lill.L        Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila. 

LeisH.      Leisure  Hour,  I^ondon. 

Lipp.        Lippincott's  Magazine.  Phila. 

LQ.  London     Quarterly     Review, 

London. 

Long.       Longman's  Magazine, London. 

Luth.  Lutheran  Quarttrrly,  < Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McCl.       Mc( 'lure's  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

Mac.  Macmillau's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

MA.         ^Magazine  of  Art,  liondon. 

.MUX.      Methodist  Review,  Nashville. 

MRNY.  Methodist  Review,  N.  Y. 

Mind.      Mind,  N.  Y. 

MisH.      Missicmary  Herald,  Boston. 

MisR.       Missionary  Review.  N.  V. 

Mod.         Modern  Culture,  ( 'leveland,(). 

Mon.        .Monist,  (.'hicago. 

MonR.     Monthly  Bevlew.  N.  Y. 

MunA.    Municipal  AITairs,  N.  Y. 

Mun.        Munsey's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Mus.         Music,  ('hicago. 

Nat(iM.  Natlcmal  (leogrnphic  IVIaga- 
zine,  Washington,  I).  C. 

NatM.     National  Magazine.  Boston. 

NatR.      National  Review,  London. 

NC.  New-Church  Review,  Boston. 


NEng. 

NineC. 

NAR. 

Nou. 

NA. 

OC. 

O. 

Out. 

Over. 

PMM. 

Pear. 

Phil. 

PhoT. 

PL. 

PSQ. 

Pop  A. 

Pops. 
PRR. 

PQ. 
QJEcon 

QR. 

RasN. 

RefS. 

|{RL. 

RRM. 

RDM. 

RDP. 
IKien. 
RPar. 
RPP. 

RRP. 
RSoc. 
RPL. 

Ros. 

San. 

School. 

Scrib. 

SR. 

Str. 

Temp. 

rSM. 

West. 

Wern. 

WW.M. 

WPM. 

W"W. 
Yale. 
YM. 
YW. 


New  England  Ma«asine«  Bos- 
ton. 

Nineteenth  t'entury,  London. 

North  American  Review,  N.V. 

Nouvelle  Revue,  pHria. 

Nuova  Antoloffia,  Rome. 

Open  Court,  Cnicaso. 

Outing,  N.  Y. 

OutlcM)k,  N.  Y. 

Overland  Monthly,  8aa  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pall  Mall  Magaasine,  London. 

Pearson's  Magaxine,  N.  Y. 

Philosophical  Review,  K.  Y. 

Photographic  Timeb,  N.  Y. 

Poet- Lore,  Boston. 

Political    Science   Quarterly 
Boston. 

Popular    Astronomy,   North- 
Held,  Minn. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,X.Y. 

Presbyterian  and    Reromie«l 
Review,  Pliila. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 
.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

(Quarterly  Review.  Iiondon. 

liassegna  Nazionaie,  Florence. 

Re  forme  Soclale,  Paois. 

Review  of  fieviews,  London. 

Review    of     Reviews,     Mel- 
l>ourne. 

Revue    des    Deux     Mondes. 
Paris. 

Revue  du  Droit  Public,  Paris. 

Revue  U^n^rale,  Brussels. 

Revue  de  Paris,  Parl«. 

Revuo  Politique  et  Parlemen- 
taire,  Paris. 

Revue  des  Revues,  Paris. 

Revue  Soolaliste,  Paris. 

Rivista  PoliUca  e  LetteraHa. 
Rome. 

Rosary,  Somerset,  Ohio. 

SaniUrian,  N.  Y. 

School  Review,  Chicago. 

Scrihner*s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Sewaneo  Review,  N.  Y. 

Strand  Magazine,  London. 

Temple  Bar,  London. 

United     Service     Magailne, 
London. 

Westminster  Revlew.London. 

Werner's  Magasine,  N.  Y. 

Wide  World  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

WilN(m*H  Photograidilc  Maga- 
zine. N.  Y. 

Worhi's  Work.  N.  Y. 

Yale  Review,  New  HJaven. 

Young  Man,  London. 

Young  W^oman,  Lmidaii. 
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A  Popular  and  Democratic  Presentation  of  the  History  of  a  Great  People 

The  Story  of  Frounce 

From    the    Earlie^ri     Times    io    the 
Consulate  c/*  j^apoteon  'Bonaparte 

By  the  Hoi\.  Thomas  E.  WaLtson 

Ttvo  vols,^   cloth f  medium  8vo,  gilt  tops.      Per  sety  $J*00 

Opinions  of  the  Work. 

**  Mr.  Watson — *Tom  Watson,  of  Georgia,*  is  widely  known  .  .  .  but  not  many  people  know  him  as. 
a  scholarly  student  of  history  and  as  a  writer  of  unusual  grace  and  force.  Yet  it  is  in  these  directions,  very 
certainly,  that  his  best  gifts  lie.  .  .  .  His  .style  is  terse,  simple,  and  direct.  In  narration  he  is  rapid  and 
graphic  His  diction  is  strong,  and  his  presentation  of  his  events  and  of  social  conditions  is  always  picturesque* 
and  often  dramatic.  He  has  wit,  humor,  and  much  of  that  rhetorical  fervor  which  in  oral  utterance  we  call, 
eloquence." — George  Gary  Eggleston,  in  the  New  York  World, 

*'  The  story  is  told  with  a  vivacity  that  makes  it  as  interesting  as  a  romance.  The  reader  is  lured  on, 
from  chapter  to  chapter  by  the  desire  to  learn  what  comes  next,  until  he  is  brought  to  the  last  years  of 
Louis  XV.,  when  the  French  sky  was  already  overcast  with  the  gathering  clouds  of  the  Revolution,  and  Mr. 
Watson  closes  his  first  volume  with  a  paragraph  that  makes  the  reader  anxious  for  the  next  volume." 

—  The  Plaindealer^  Gleveland. 


**  A  noble  and  brilliant  contribution  to  history.  The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  bril- 
liantly told  by  Mr.  Watson,  will  certainly  achieve  a  more  popular  success  than  any  piece  of  historical  writing- 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century." — Editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 

*'  We  wish  we  could  devise  some  way  to  persuade  a  million  Americans  to  read  this  book  thought- 
fully. .  .  .  We  advise  you  to  read  this  book.  Get  it  at  the  library  if  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  Buy 
it  if  you  can.  It  should  be  read  by  your  children  as  they  grow  up.  It  will  be  a  permanent,  valuable- 
possession  in  any  household.  It  is  the  best  history  that  has  ever  been  written  by  an  American.  It  is- 
truthful,  graphic,  and  truly  philosophical." — Editorial  in  the  New  York  yournal. 

*'  Notwithstanding  all  the  ponderous  volumes  that  have  been  written  and  published  concerning  the  rise- 
and  fall  of  French  absolutism,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  Americans  of  the  present  day  that  one  of 
their  number  has  seen  fit  to  retell  the  story  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  and  from  the  American  point  of  view. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Watson's  **  Story  of  France,"  that  writer's  jour- 
nalistic qualities  of  style  attracted  perhaps  more  attention  than  any  other  feature  of  his  work.     The  power- 
to  picture  events  vividly,  to  make  the  historical  narrative  move  rapidly,  is  the  disclosing  trait  of  Mr.  Watson 
as  an  historian  ;  and  in  his  second  volume,  covering  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  to  thc- 
consulate   of   Napoleon,    this  trait  is   even  more  strikingly  exemplified   than  in  the  earlier  volume.     The 
1800  pages  of  Mr.  Watson's  two  volumes  represent  a  literary  labor  such  as  few  American  writers  of  this 
generation  have  been  ready  to  undertake." — The  Review  of  Reviews, 

Th9  publijhtrj  bvcutd  b9  ^tad  Io  j*nd  circutarj  and  more  cofnpt9l9  information  on  appHemtion^ 
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TJVO  GREAT  REFERENCE  WORKS 


Cyclopaedi^L  of 
AmericdLiv  Horticulture 

Edited  by  L.  H.  BAILEY 
Assisted  by  WILHELM  MILLER  and  many  expert  Cultivators  and  Botanists 

Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III.  are  now  ready,  and  Vol.  iV.,  completing  the  work.  Is  in  press  and  will  be  published  soon. 

In  this  great  Cyclopoedia  will  be  found  a  complete  description  of  all  species  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants  in  America.  Directions  for  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  observations  on 
marketing,  etc.  ^^^_^^__^^_^_^^_____ 

Opinions  of  the  Work 

'^  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  work  to  our  readers,  whether  fruit-growers,  gardeners,  gentlemen  of  leisure,  or  of  what- 
ever profession,  for  it  contains  such  information  as  it  will  take  scores  of  books  to  give,  and  cannot  fail  to  both  interest  and  instruct 
every  reader." — Canadian  Horticulturist. 

"  The  information  is  precisely  what  the  horticulturist  and  general  reader  is  desirous  of  knowing." — Scientific  American, 

*'  In  ranj^e,  treatmentandediting,  emphatically  useful— worthy  of  rankingby  the  side  of  the  Century  Dictionary." — The  Nation. 

**  It  is  a  work  for  the  gardener  to  gloat  over,  for  the  student  of  horticulture  to  pore  over,  and  for  one  who  is  neither  of  these  to 
delight  in  possessing." — Chica^  Tribune. 

"  While,  the  entire  work  will  cost  $20.00,  it  will  be  money  well  spent  by  any  owner  of  an  orchard,  or  even  a  gardener.  It  will 
be  to  the  farmer  what  the  Century  Dictionary  is  to  the  literary  man." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  Price  is  $5.00,  net,  for  each  volume*  and  the  work  Is  sold  by  subscription. 
Circulars  and  full  information  will  be  supplied  by  the  publishers  on  application. 

A  DictionaLry  of 
Architecture  eiivd  Building 

BY  RUSSELL  STUROIS.  FELLOW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INST.  OF  ARCHITECTS,  AU- 
THOR OF  ''EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE,"  Etc.,  AND  MANY  ARCHITECTS,  PAINT- 
ERS,  ENGINEERS,   AND  OTHER  EXPERT  WRITERS,  AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN. 

The  only  complete  and  practical  compendium  of  architectural  and  related  knowledge.    Authoritative*  including  the  most 
modern  knowledge,  superbly  illustrated,  Interesting  to  the  general  reader  on  art,  and  Indispensable  to  the  architect. 

Volume  I.  now  ready.      Vol,  II,  ready  about  June  /.      Vol.  III.  in  preparation. 
Complete  in  three  volumes.    Super  Roy«Ll  8vo.    Per  Sti  :  Cloth,  $18  net ;  Half  Morocco,  $30  net. 

Among  those  assisting  Mr.  Sturg^is  may  be  named  : 

Painters— 


Architects— 

RonKRT  W.  Gibson, 
President  of  the 
Architectural  I>eague. 

H.  J,   HARDENBtrRGH,  N.  Y. 

F.  Miles  Day,  Phila. 


Engineers — 

Russell  Robe,  the  Author  of  **  Electric 

Wiring  for  Architects." 
Wm.  p.  Gerhard,  Consulting  Engineer 

for  Sanitary  Works. 
Wm.  R.  HtrrroN,  London. 


John  La  Fargb^ 
Artist  in  Mosaic  and 
Decorative  Windows. 

Edwin  F.  Blashfield, 
Mural  Painter. 


Professors  of  Architecture,  etc. 

Wm.  R.  Ware,  Columbia. 

A.  L.  Frothingham,  Princeton. 

Wm.  H.  Goodyear,  Brooklyn  Inst. 


Expert  Writers,  Forei8:n  and  American 

Ai.HXANDRK  Sanoikk,  Paris.  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow,  Cambridge. 

Jean  Schopfer,  Paris.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  N.  Y. 

\V.  A.  Lethaby,  London.  John  S.  Fiske  Genoa,  Italy. 

Wm.  M.  Aikf.n,  late  Supervising  Architect  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept. ;  Peter  B.  Wight,  Scc'y  111.  State  B*d  Examiners  of 
Architects  ;  Carvi.  Coleman,  Pres.  Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Co. ;  WALTkR  Cook,  Pres.  Soc.  Beaux  Arts  Architects,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  Prospectus.    Sold  on  Subscription  only.    Address  the  Publishers. 

P\iblisKers,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Ituitiwi  tk9  Awfrt^wn  i/mtAI§  Mmrltm  9f  Ih^wtm  im  mrtthig  U  flMfMrf/Mn. 
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HARPCR  &  BROTHERS' 

^etw   Edition    oj^  -/"/r    Waher  ^eott'^ 

Wacverley  Novels 


Forty-eight  Volumes  will  be  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  $2.00 

Paymcat  thcrcaitcr  to  be  at  the  rate  of  %lSXi  pa  month  for  eleven  monlbf  i 
cott  to  you  per  volume,  50  cenli. 
CCOTT'S  classic  works  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English  language  endures,  com- 
'-'     bining,  as  they  do,  the  thrilling  interest  of  romance  with  historical  instruction. 
No  library  is  a  library  without  them.     Here  are  some  facts  about  this  great  offer  : 
(.  There  are  forty-eight  separate  books  in  the  set. 

2.  They  occupy  over  four  feet  of  space  in  a  row.      Size  of  covcfr  5x7>^  inches. 

3.  Each  volume  contains  many  pictures  —  there  are  over  2000  illustrationi  in  alL 

4.  The  books  are  printed  on  fine  paper  from  large,  new  tyoe. 

5<  They  are  bound  in  excellent  cloth  in  permanent  style,  ana  should  last  a  century. 
Tliu  Kt  is  copiecl  from  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novell  in  1829,  revfacd  aad 
cotrectctl  fay  Scott  nlmielf — hit  own  edition,  perfect  and  representative  of  his  genius. 

OUR.    OFFER. 

We  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  farty-elght  volumes,  charses  prep^d,  on  recdpt 
of  $a.oo.  If  ynu  do  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send  them  ImcIc  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  the  $a.oo.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  Sa.oo  every 
month  for  eleven  months. 

In  order  to  keep  you  In  touch  with  us  during  these  months,  on  receipt  of  your  reqnest 
for  these  books  we  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber  to  either  HARPER'S  MAOAZINE, 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  or  HARPER'S  BAZAR  (now  a  MONTHLY  magazine  for  women. 
Instead  of  a  weekly,  as  heretofore),  for  one  year,  without  any  additional  cost  to  yoa. 
In  writing,  stale  which  you  want.    Address 

Ha^rper  S,  Brothers.  S^1v''"v'<{\»K<'£t%? 
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VOLTAIRE 


tr 


VOLTAIRE   is    the    most   trenchant 
and  the  wittiest  writer  in  the  world. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY. 


The  Publisher  announces  a  limited  unexpurgated  edition,  in  Forty-Xwo 
Volumes,  of  the  incomparable  Romances,  Histories,  Dramas,  Poems,  Essays, 
and  Epistles,  including  "  La  Pucelle,**  the  "  Philosophical  Dictionary,"  and  the 
Literary  Miscellanies  of 

The  Great  Universal  Genius. 

This  will  be  the  only  comprehensive  edition  of  Voltaire  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  English,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 

CRITIQUE   AND    BIOGRAPHY 

BY 

THE   RIGHT   HONORABLE  JOHN   MORLEY 

Author  of  **  Rousseau ^^^  "  Diderot  and  the  French  Encyclopaedists ;  " 
Editor  **  English  Men  of  Letter s,^^  etc.,  etc. 

Neither  labor  nor  expenditure  has  been  spared  to  make  this  the  most  desirable  work  of  the  decade, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector,  the  book -lover,  and  the  general  reader.  The  volumes  will  be 
illuminated  with  two  hundred  designs,  including  brilliant  examples  of  eighteenth-century  sfcel  engrav- 
ings, photogravures,  and  hand-colored  plates.  The  bindings  are  of  the  newest  Paris  and  London  de- 
signs, equal  in  every  particular  to  the  choicest  work  ever  produced  by  art-binders. 

Tlie  works  of  Voltaire  are  sold  direct  to  subscribers  only.  For  further  details,  address  the  pub- 
Usher,  E.  R.  DuMONT,  13r-139  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Qty,  or  303-305  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 


EBEN    HOLDEN 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER.     $1.50 

**  The  success  of  *  Eben  H olden  *  shows  the  hunger  of  the  people  for  a  bright,  clean,  sympa- 
thetic story  that  ends  well  and  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth.'' — Re*v.  James  M.  Pullman,  D.D. 


Carolina    Cavalier 

By  GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTON.     Illustrated  by  C.  D.  WILLI AMS.     $1.50 

A  historical  romance  of  love,  loyalty  and  fighting.     The  action  passes  in  South  Carolina  during 
the  British  invasion  of  1780.  ^ 


(( 


As  a  love  story  it  is  sweet  and  true;  as  a  patriotic  novel  it  is  grand  and  inspiring.'* — Philadelphia  Home  Advocate. 


^he  Potter  and  the  Clay 

Bt  maud  HOWARD   PETERSON       ^       ^       Illustratkd  by  CHARLOTTE   HARDING 

iimo,  cloth,  decorated,    $1.50 

A  strong  and  forceful  novel.     The  motive  is  love  ^versus  loyalty;  the  characters  are  unique, 
the  plot  is  puzzling,  and  the  action  is  remarkably  vivid.  ^ 


LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


§ientlo9i  tk9  Ammiean  Utonthlg  Btolmr  of  IhuhmM  In  writing  to 

a 
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The  Best  Selling  Book  in  New  York 

The  Great 
Ohio  Novel 


Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters,  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"Ralph  Marlowe  is  in- 
tensely interesting  and 
must  Decome  one  of  the 
most  talked  of  books  of 
the  season. 

**lt  is  as  good  as  'David 

Harum'  and  as  fascinating 

aA'EbenHoiden.'" 


RALPH 
MARLOWE 

By  Dr.  James  Ball  Naylor. 


Rev.    Ciiarles    Frederick 

Qoas,  Atttlior  of  *tTlie 

Redemption    of    David 

Corson,"  says:- 

*'The  book  oertainlr  has 
man/ marks  of  merit.  HaTing 
liTedin  the  'oil  ooantiyfor 
three  years  I  can  Tonoh  for 
the  aoonraor  of  the  piotore 
the  anther  has  drawn  of  the 
oharaoter  and  habits  of  the 
people  to  be  fonnd  in  snch 
recions.  The  book  is  intense. 
I7  realistic" 


Handsome  red  cloth,  gold 
lettered,  la  mo $1.50 

For  sale  at  all  bookstores,  or  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
THE  8AALFIELD  PUBLISHING  CO. 

AKRON,   OHIO. 


Longmans^  Green  6c  Co.'s  New  Novels 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD 


LYSBETH 


A  Totle  of  the  DxitcK 


tf 


By   H.   RIDER    HAGGARD,    Author  of  "She, 
•*  Swailow,"  etc.     With  26  Full-Page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

"  Mr.  Haggard  has  lost  none  of  his  imaginative 
power — he  retains  all  of  his  vigor  of  style  and  his 
power  to  write  a  stirring  tale.  ...  It  is  a  thrilling 
tale  of  adventure  and  sacrifice,  with  a  substantial 
love  element  and  strong  side  lights  upon  the  history 
of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period 
in  which  the  masterly  drawn  characters  move.  '  It 
is  told  in  a  captivating  style  with  never-flagging 
interest,  and  is  by  all  odds  the  best  story,  as  it  will 
probably  be  the  most  popular,  that  this  atithor  has 
written." — North  American^  Philadelphia.    ' 


wm 


uu 


Ny  Lady  of  Ora.nge 


8  Full-Page  lUustra- 


By  H.  C.  BAILEY.     With 
tions.     Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

A  vigorous  story  of  the  days  of  Alva  and  the  revoh  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  voung  captain  and  his  tree  company  gallop 
across  the  scenes  with  a  dash  and  clatter  that  enforces  the  reader^ 
attention  from  cover  to  cover.  The  sturdj^  dykes  and  sturdier 
Dutchmen  make  a  solid  background  which  iscleverlv  brightened 
here  and  there  with  humor  and  fun.  With  the  tale  of  stirring 
deeds  is  interwoven  a  love  story  of  great  beiuity  and  charm. 

BaJloLst 

A  Novel  by  MYRA  SWAN.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

"  The  novel  is  well  worth  reading,  and  is  altogether  a  very 
clever  woTk.**-~IVpman. 

By  ALICE   RIDLEY,   Author  of  **  The  Story  of 
Aline."    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 


ff 


**  Intensely  interesting  and  extremely  well  written.' 

—Public  O^nion. 
"  One  of  the  moit  readable  novels  of  the  season." 

— Itiieraimre, 


Longmans,  Qreca^''^  Qk,  p3  PIMt  Aweave;  ~No9it  YaUrk  ■» 
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Do  not  miss 


For  June 

Sculpture   and    Architecture    at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition 

The  finest  series  of  photographic 
reproductions  that  has  been  published. 


Travelling    in    Europe    and   in 
America 

Two  interesting  articles — valuable 
to  all  who  take  vacations. 


Shakespeare  and  Patriotism 
By  Sidney  Lee. 


In  Memoriam,  George    Murray 
Smith 

By  Leslie  Stephen. 


A    *'  Real   Conversation "    with 
Stephen  Phillips 

By  William  Archer. 


More  "  Letters  to  Belinda " 

By  **  Arthur  Pendenys." 


The  Lounger 

Esteemed  by  many  readers  the 
most  entertaining  department  in  any 
magazine. 

1^2.  oo  a  year.  25c.  a  copy. 

At  all  news-stands. 

The  Critic  Co.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Publishers), 
27  &  29  West  23d  St  ,  New  York. 


The  Critic 


A  novel  of  great  power, 

(The  LATIMERS 

J  A  tale  of  the  Western  or  Whiskey  Insurrection  of 


1794,  and  a  P^aithful  Picture  of  the  Life  of  the 
Pioneer  Founders  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Border  States  of  the  18th  Century. 


By  HENRY  C.  McCOOK,  D.D. 

jl  Historical,   humorous,   pathetic,   graphic,   absorb- 
]  ingly  interesting.     Seventh  thousand.     i2mo. 

q         Attractively  bound  in  cloth,  $z.20  net ;  by  mail, 
^         $1.38. 

9"  With  rare  skill,  he  brtnsrs  back  the  acton  in  these  stirring 
scenes.  Indians ;  white  men  ;  the  details  of  domestic  life  in 
the  wilderness ;  military  tactics ;  acts  of  individual  heroism, 
and  the  clash  of  battle  are  all  reproduced  with  wonderful 
fidelity  to  nature  and  truth  to  hxaxory. "—Pkiiadei/Jkim  Pub' 
lie  Ledger. 

**  A  work  of  permanent  value,  of  absorbinf;:  interest,  and  of 
real  power.  It  is  sound  to  the  core,  healthful  as  were  the 
strong  and  ruKKed  forefathers  themselves." — AVw  y0rk 
Evangelist^  Henry  M.  Fibld,  Editor. 

I     Sent,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

'     Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  CO., 


103-105 


South  Fifteenth  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


!■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■#■•■•■•■ 

KB0EH*8  UTIXG  HETHOD  FOB  LKARHUfO  8 

How  to  Think  * 

in  French. 

The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  for  learning  end 
teaching  how  to  spe«k  Prciich. 

Sent,  poet|«ld»  oa  receipt  of  $i.oo« 

**  I  am  sure  the  book  will  aacompUah  preciselr  what  b 
set  to  be  its  purpose."— Pref.  James  w.  Brigliti  Johoe 
Hopkins  University. 

'*  You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  in  the  pub- 
lication of  your  manuals."— Bishop  John  H«  Vlacsstt 
Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Think 

"•^.^X";:."  in  Qerman. 

"  As  a  practical  book  to  aid  in  quicklv  acquiring  the 
power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the  German  ]m|- 
guage,  this  work  has  no  equal."— Scientific  Af— "'**" 
Nov.  II,  1893,  p.  316. 

How  to  Think 


X 

s 


in  Spanish*  { 


Sent,  postpeld,  on 
receipt  of  $1.50. 

'*  The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  mles  or  of  Emi^ 
lish  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Speniah."— N*  T • 
School  Journal,  July  14, 1894. 


mention  th9  Amtriean  Hoathln  Rmil9»  0^ 
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Proi  CHAS.  R  KROEH,  Aathoraiid  PiiMihw, 
Stevens  Inttltiite  of  TeckMltgjr/IMdkMp  R  J. 

•■•■€■•■•■•—■•■•— I 
ltwl€Htt  In  mHUng  tg  Mvrtlmn. 


k  >■> 


fTRAYEL  AND  RECREATION; 


ffMt/M  tH  AmtrhaM  MtKWt  tMKw  tf  M-kw  In  avftfRf  ts  ■AwUnk. 


fTRAYEL  AND  RECREATION; 


Conducted  by  Frakk  G.  Barry. 
If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business,  we   will,  without   charge, 
have   sent   to  you   the   necessary  information   concerning  the   most   direct   routes,    hotels,   or 
b'lardiiig-houses.     We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  accurate  information,  and  we  can,  perhaps, 
save  you  some  inconvenience. 

Address  Traveler's  iNauiRY  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


riRAYEL  AND  RECREATION  j 


MmUM  t/n  Amvhtm  Mmtklt  Mmltm  tf  Kultmt  Im  mritiMB  to  aAartbWt 


fTRAYEL  AND  RECREATION^ 


We  also  desire  to  announce  that  we 
have  moved  our  Executive  Offices  from 
No.  1 1  Broadway,  New  York,  to  the 
Transit  Building,  No.  7  East  4id  Street, 
New  York,  We  are  occupying  the  en- 
tire 9th  and  loth  floors  of  this  building, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  show  visitors  the 
different  styles  of  "Locomobiles." 
One  of  our  Storage  Stations  is  conveni- 
endy  located  at  No.  56  West  43d  Street, 
<  where  "  Locomobiles "  are  always 
ready  for  demonstration  on  the  road. 


tr/oan  Moatklg  Rnltm  af  Mteliiu  In  mrniiig  to 


fTRAYEL  AND  RECREATlONl 


"  Palestine  is  a  Fifth  Qospel." 

THE  BIBLE  STUDErfr5'  BXCURSFON  (Sorinc  of  i'«») 

'      givea  ■  year  of  imparatcny  ruding,  bonkm  turniihcd ;  Ice- 

PALB5TINE  BXCURSION  CO., 
■a>i  Van  Bur«n  Street,  -  CHICAOO,  HI. 

FRAZAR  PARTIES  ABROAD. 

SailinKS  May  i6,  June  lo,  July  S.    Five  ouetsIlT  conducted 

ice  (l(rhunYaiulTininlD(),Bd(iDn,Hallwid, 
and  l>r«den),  Sniuerhnd  wh)  Italr.  For 
rrrncF.  addrcH  Mn.  M.  D.  FRAZAR,  y  Clobg 


This  is  2.  reproduction  of  the  cover 
of  a  complfte  guide  to  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  just  issued  by  the  LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  application, 
accompanied  iiy  four  cents  in  stamps,  to 

T.  W.  LEE, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
26  Exchange  Place, 

New  York  Cmr. 


inK  Kn|[land,  Kn 
Gvrmanr  (llcrli 

KIdE.,  llijiliin,  > 
AmifeBtiU  ud(  ter  firli  it  a  >l|fc  rl»ii  MtMl  li  DiMla. 

Clark's  $250  ExcHrtlm  to  Eivom 

pcT^Tvamcr  "Ciiyof  Home,"  8,41s  >oVi  Tone  m,  with  HttnidiTc 
»7^.idririp  loKliinr.drrmany.  ^Hiuerluid ;  fioc.  Italy  eiten- 


HAWKHURST. 


perfect  dnlnife,  no  ailaria,    OtU  pe 


The  Hotel  Childwold 


LUEMASUWEPI^ 
Heart  of  the  AdinHdaeki. 


BRAS  D'OR  LAKESp  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Kaybrook  Farm  In  iilliiiri  il  iit  tlinlirailnrtfcaliMiillfal 
and  rfluiirstwl  llraH  ll-ot  Ijikea,  Cap«  KMon.  . 

Mn.  J.  HART,  WhyroeaMaa,  C.  K..  WiTO  Wniilli 


H  Amtrlcan  MaMklf  lt»Blim  tf  )>i 


^^TRAYEL  AND  RECREATION^ 


THE  ENGLESIDE 
HOTEL-— iife- 

...BEACH  HAVEN,  N.  J. 

350  quests.  Open  until  Oct.  ist. 

UOT  va-»ater  bathj  in  Ihe  houK.  and  all  Ihe  duirablc  ad- 
HjXHl°cniTno"d  for ^wmaichftBbay%r sailing  Mdfijh- 


ENGLE  &  SON, 


Wawbeek ' 


upper  Saraaac 


ADIRONOACKS. 


THE  WAWBEEK. 


J.  BEN  HART,  Proprietor, 

p.  O.  WAWBEEK,  N.  Y. 

9  9  THE    RESOR.TER  9  9 

NANTUCKET    ISLAND        r"in",^,.»di°  tnwrlMn  Health  anil  Plgasara  Unttli 

...TheldMl  summer  Resort...  Publl.li«l  by  F.  0.  B«rrj-.    New  York:  ij  AMor  PUce 

BEACH  HOUSE ^r^  Send  lor  Circular.  A  tunnanC  BUmp  win  bring  a  apeclinen  aumbtr. 

C.  H.  PMWTOW.  Slaaconaet  Maj». 

The  Gleason  Sanitarium 

ELMIRA,   NEW  YORK 

AUh!?lVo!l^l'C''KI«"".y'a"dt!l^'"Bi;y!C  KWB.r,BUd4.r,8to»«l..  U(«vl.Skl.,.nd  B,rTo« 

I'r.vi.11;.    Dr.  JOHN  C.  FISHER,  fornierly  of  Wbthw  S«lt  For  booklet,  lemn,  and  .11  mformation,  add™. 

B>th>,  .csid^iK  physician.   Writer  (cc  booklet  m  H.  I.  KRAMER,  Ocn.  Msr.. 

EDWARD  B.  0LEA50N.  PmprlrtOT. Tr»a»  Bl^lg.^        --.■■--       | 


magno-mudgure; 

at  la4Uai  Hlieral  gprluRi,  neat  Atilca,  Ind. 
Chicago,  at  Ibe  juocliaa  of  the  Chicago  A  Eai 
~    ilroadi.    N>lure-»i 


milei  (mn 

I  Hi  noil  and 

float, 


Mtmlan  tht  Amrlcut  Mautklg  gnlim  ^  Ktalm*  It  mrltlng  U 
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ISGHOOL!)  6  COLLEGES 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


Universities  and 


Ultatlim  tm  iljMrtoa*  MantUg  « 


^GHOOL!)  6  COLLEGER 


Academical  and  Preparatory,  Academical  and  Freparatot^, 

■ovs. 


t***- 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


68th  Year  Begina 
Sept.  lo,  1901. 

>nplttdy  eqdIppH,     Kin^ilrv  Lahaimtarici  ' 
z_.  ,^  he«l(h,  btlpfal  Is  III 


-    (rij>Ucrl<ir.,iiDti 


""'""  D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.D.,  Principal,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


asheville:  college 

For  Girh 

Mgib  tb*  faU  dutiia  of  ivomjinhoDd,    ODllBir»»  Mmlntrx 
HBd  pnpHHtoTj  f^Diinu.    Uuidbimvlf  iJlaitrmiad  o&t^ 

ARCHIBALD  A.  JONES,  A.  M..  PruJdent.  AthatMli.  H.  C. 


Pennstlvakia,  PWMtiurB,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Slit  Ytai.    Lopatlan  mmMnes  Iwanty  uid  Bpacc  n(  cni 
with  city  sdTBntaees.    Cnllmlnte  H,nd  Ciillvue  I'reiUkratur; 


V]  BO  IMA,  Chariott*gvllle. 

Universitv  of  Virginia.  iiX'S.Sf;:;,^' 


Virginia,  Unlrerelty  Station,  CtiarLi 

University  of  Virginia. 


»  of  InntniFtl 


VmniiiiA,  RnannkB. 


Virginia  College  for  Young  Ladies. 


irupHnsnd  AnH-rliukoTfuchen 
lu jiiiHk'.An.knilEIacutkHi.  Mii^'— 
iful  und  AttnuTMvf!  Onllwre-    Fnr 


Aca<lemical  and  Preparatory^ 


CALirORNIA,  PbIo  AJto. 

Manzanita  Hall. 

A  Home  School  for  Forty  Boys. 


hlghMt  recomnH 


it  flawBTB,  fruit,  uid  n 


Black  Hall  School  bo^s 

(2uth)-enr.)  Black  Hall,  Conn. 

CerLlflmte  acimltB  to  Amherst,  Brown,  Williams 
unil  ntlier  cuUeces.  By  >l  nvHt>>ni  nf  InillvMiial 
inatrui-tion    ivttU    recllMl 

fn'acldltlo'ii  lo'flie  int«rt„.  ,.,. 
ronin  wrirk.     PrH<-tlpnl  physlcnl  training;    new 
BymnHalum;  liirBi-  Hllilelie  Helci,  ruunlnj  track. 
etp.    Ti-rmaRino,    S.'i.U  for  circular. 
CHARLKS  «.  BABTLETT,  Principal. 


CoKNicTicuT,  Brookfield  Cwltr. 

A  CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL 

■advii 

Id  k^dIai- 
mcHhtnihiDk  itaii  tbc  iliarinB  of  ibii 
thfir  bnyi,    Wc  Uid  it*  foaadltiona 


The  Cornwall  School. 


Ball,  etc.    Iltwriiitlvn  book  Im 


tfwrtfan  tk*  Amtrlean  UmiUily  Bnlew  af  Rmliwa  it  wrltlnj  t 


ra00L5  6  COLLEGES 


Academical  and,  Preparatory, 


Aeademic^U  and  Preparatory, 


The  aims,  methods,  and  equipment  of 

The  Washington  School  for  Boys 

are  tally  described  on  later  pages  of  this  magazine,  by 
a  member  ot  the  staff  of  the  "  Review  ot  Ifevlews  " 


^GH00L5  S  COLLEOEP 


'^5GH00L5  6  COLLEGES^ 

AcademteeU  and  Preparatory^      I     Aoiidemieal  and  Freparatory, 

■ova.  I  sova. 

The  University  Preparatory  SchoolT 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  CoraellUnlverstty.  Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895.  Boarding 
and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home.  Regents'  CertiBcates  in  Law  and  Medicine,  Summer 
Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th.     Fall  Term  opens  September  aCtb  for  year  igoi— oa. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schumian  sajr* : 

"  I  give  ihc  most  cheerful  testimon)'  to  the  high  qnality  of  work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent 
management  and  complete  curriculum  render  It  a  most  desirable  preparatory  school  for  the  UniTenltjr," 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 
CHAS.  A.  STILES,  B.  S.,  Headmaater.  -  Avenue  K,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


^GHOOL!)  6  COLLEQly 

MiUtayy.  \  Military. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester,  Pa. 

An  cducatioiul  system  ucood  only  to  that  of  tlie  U.  S<  Military  Academy. 
COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT!  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT t 


Chril  Ensineetmj  (CE.),  INFANTRY, 

Chcmishy  (B.S.),  ARTEIERY, 

Art!  (BA.).  CAVALRY. 


Also  thoroughly  orginued  .         niilitar»iniirLciion  driJI  anddiKiDlint.  — 

Preparatory  Courses  of  Study.  Pmn^^!  ii,/«,ri.  iHtf'<""-0'Ktrai,  u.s.a. 

Fodicih  year  bctini  scpiember,  i9»i.  c.iaiogue.  o<  Col.  CHARLES  E.  HYATT,  President. 


^C+100L5  6  COLLEOEy 


Military. 


Military. 


iKofMontolatr  unitary  AoMlemr  nndsn 


ISth 
Year 


MOJSTCLAIRMIUTARY  ACADEMY 


Worrall  Hall  Military  Academy. 


Ohio  Military  Institute. 


Kenyon  Military  Academy. 


Danvltte 
MUUaiy  tnaihule 


ttmSuY  Sim 


OanTlllei  VI  rs  In  In. 

I  ut^to  promotB  ■Urdy  inuilV 

ktfd.    Et«t  •dtHnuun  for  out- 
IlmMe  not«l  tor  bSubMUim. 


ViRaiSIA,  Newport  Sev/s. 

Newport  News  Military  Academy. 

Inrarpuralad,    r>n  Hl^loric  Hampton  RdbiIb.  nrar  out  Point 
Comfort.  PrepurM  for Collrara  and  OoYBrnmunt  School*.  CIsi- 


I'.  Huffman.  Prest. 


St.  John's 
nilitary  Academy, 

dblaAbl%  wis. 

A  Select  gthool  (or  boys  and 

Siur.gmen.  FirCeenyenrs  unln. 
rropted  and  auccessf  nl  work. 
Wrrtelorolrcularflto; 
DR.  S.  T.  SnVTHE.  Pmldent. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


DiBTHicr  or  Colitmbia.  Wuhlnfton. 

Chevy   Chase   French  and  Engliah  School 

[orairlB.    Suburb  of  Waahington.    French  the  lanBOWeot  tho 
houH.   Mtle.  L.M.  BOCLIONT. Principal. Chaii'ChueP.O.,Md. 


Norwich  University.  ' 

In  thi-  hciirc  of  thr>  nrrrn  fioui 


Staunton  Military  Academy.     t.^\'V, 

VoiincMvniLnilBny!!.   tiniiarpSMed  Incourwotstndr.thoronch- 
chmar'.   niuBlrued  calaloffuF  Ft 


W«i.  H.  Kablk.  A.K.,  Prlnclp»L 


Woodside.     School  for  Girls. 

Ko-opena  October  1.  llriOI. 


CowHICTlCnrT,  Norwalli.  "Hlllelde." 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls. 

Admits  to  leodlnc  odltw.    Epsolol  Hudlen  for  glrla  who  da 
Dot  (o  to  collece.  Urs.  M.  E.  MiaD,  Prln. 

CoN:f  ccTTcuT.  Statuf  ord. 

Miss  Low's  School  for  Girls. 

Xow  and  enlarged  bulldloKB.    Extfinstve  cronadL    A  T'"*^^*lt 
number  of  Klirla  mxl  rod.    Bpedal  and  pp«p>u«toiT  oinuMi. 
AddraHMlBLowandNlHHmrooD,  Prlnidpala. 


Mvitlim  iln  AmtrreoM  MoKtUg  Mnhm  nf  HtUmi  In  auMfOp  U 
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Academical  and  Preparatory^ 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


QIRTON  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Qlrls  at  Wlnnetka,  mioois, 
1 6  miles  from  Chicago. 

Coniplele  preparation  for  entrance  Inlo  all  ibe  leading  collegct;  ■ 
General  Course  of  thorough  work  providei  a  liberal  education  for  girls 
not  intending  to  enter  college.     Diplomas  awarded  in  both  courtcs. 

Careful  training  to  secure  speaking  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man. Fine  opportunilies  in  Music  and  Art  both  at  the  school  and  in 
Chicago.  Elocution  and  Gymnastics  adapted  to  the  individual  pupil. 
I'welve  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  with  basket-ball  field,  tennia-coarO, 
croquet-grounds,  archery. 

For  Illustrated  Year  Book,  address 


The  Stuart  School  '^""Ira 


axcA.    \b  t«itch«r^    A 


ILIJNOIS,  L&liB  ForeiL 

Ferry  Hall  Seminary  ™^.''oSl"4eP""™wn^ 

Jonlur  CulLaite.    Elective  Courses.    Elocution.  PhynlcBl  TValn- 

The  Frances  Shimer  Academy  Sl^^Jy^i'; 

e«,e     pe.au    BynmBa  mi^^^^  ujue^TM.^^^^^^^ 
H«BTt.A!(I>.  ElllcotlClty,  "Dundee." 

Mrs.  E.  £.  Baird  Cbeooweth's  School 

FuB  Tn-iNTv  aiRLB.    Individual  coTe.    fiend  (or  bODkleC 


ROGEJRJS  MALL 


At  Beverly,  Mass. 


(JuuBu&L  opportunltv  1 
a^vuiUiRH.    Number  ot 


B  TOUNO  OIRLB. 

.    BcboDj  offer*  tnoflp 


L  ftl]  tlTBSGlkH.     Ad- 


MAIWAdll'BKTTS.  Boston.  RT  HuntliwIODATHiiw. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

Wll]"b!SKliiSepteml)er:t^l!Nl!  Nnmbe'r'ut  atndeiiUllmlMd.''' 


Sherman  Hall.     Home  School  for  Girla. 

College  I'reparstoT)-  and  Special  Coonea. 


Terms  moderate.    2Stti  year. 


Sb 


MASSACHtTHI 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

ytm.     Oraduats,  elactlTaiaoaMU^Bira- 
wry  courMB.     lUortimMd  oinjnlar, 

HtH  In*  r.  FotTKIL      ■  1™,,-. 

Ml»  Cauolibb  B.  Ouabx,  (">^ 


The  MacDuffie  School  for  Glrla 

Offers  to  parenu  tbe  advantana  gf  >  BMa  Mtnte  lAad 

aUthaitndlaiataglri-aedDiiaiin.    JOp^tMlMmSmm. 

Mr.  ana  Mra.  Jo»»  mtiaiiwmm,9^^tat 


MtKtltm  tilt  Amtrlean  MaHklt  Dnltm  of  »*vl*wt  It 
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^C-HOOL!)  S  COLLEQly 


Academical  and  Prexmratory, 


Academical  and  Preparatorff, 


New  YoiiK,  IrvliisIun-on-IIuilmi  {4S  mliu  from  Kew  York). 

The  Bennett  School  wm  „»,„,  for  i»i-imi.» 

llmLUil  nmiibfr  of  clrls  wlHhliiir  Hue  works  In  Science.  Uiulc, 
Art,  I.IWrntiire,  niirt  the   Lunuiiadeti.    Kgiulur  and  aiKFlM 


New  York,  BiilTalo. 

St.  Margaret's  School.   ^^A^irL^urSiH*' 

M^riun  LnSJoyd.'^e'nna^wio"' Miss  E,  ClitlKlE  /JcK  J-riuolpaL 


Colleie  -  preparatoi 


The.  Lockwood  Collegiate  School  ai^e. 

Ilcautiful  hom« ;  thnrnuRh  InBtructlon^   Sp«UI  Mid  nrepBi*. 


The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Gills. 

Cfrttncste  glren  In  both  Qeoeral  and  CoU««e  VtattnUtI 


Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's 

ThiiToui^h  l<^nffllBh,  LanifuafffB,  Art.    Fmni  E^imarx  tfariMgl 
Nbv  YOhe,  Kew  York,  30.  H,  U  EaiC  ntigxnTMdb  ftlil 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 

■  BoardLnKandPaj'Bekoailicmrtfc 


MmUem  tJu  Amtlaen  Manthlt  Utoltu  of  ffwfwM  /*  wr/t/ag  '»  agatrtim 
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Acade-mical  and  Preparatoryf 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


Swarthmore  Preparatory  School, 

"TwUiiBorc.  Pcniuylvuila. 

A  co-e4ucational  Friends'  School.     All  the  buildings  tire  of  stone, 

new  and  handsome.    A  large  sum  has  been  laid  out  this  year  on 

a  modem  dormitory,  a  fine  gymnasium,  and  Improved  athletic  field. 

The  climate  Is  pleasant,  the  situation  is  healthful,  and  the  equipment 

is  of  high  efficiency  throughout.     Especial  advantages  favorable  to 

a  well-rounded  education   are:   Privileges  of  Swarthmore  College 

lectures,  buildings,  etc.;   nearness  to  Philadelphia:  refining  Influ- 

KEW  KECiTATioN  H^LL.  cRces  of  the  coitage-system ;  vigorous  athletic  life  with  best  iaxAV 

iti'.s  and  strong  teams;   large  number  of  instructon:  careful  attention  to  Individual  teaching.    Terms  moderate. 

For  catalogue  and  athletic  circular,  address,  ^_..,„  „    -.„.....,„..,    ~j     ,     • 

^  ARTHUR  H.  TOMLINSON,  Principal. 


Acadetnic€U  and  Preparatory, 


Riverside  School  for  Girls. 

Llmlu^  rlrksj*efl  for  re^dent  Btudento.     CollenB  a 


Summer  Vocal  School 


id  July.    Vooil 


The  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  KILKN  M,  SCOVILLI. 

Xrw  Vui.h,  Peltmia  Manor  (hatt-tioar  from  Hew  York). 

Mrs.    Hazen's    Suburban    School    for 

Girls.     Anangements  for  Young  ChiMtca.   City 
Annex  for  Special  Students. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 


Sahttsi.  vr.  BcrrK.  A.  U. 


The  Balliol  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


Niw  YoBK.TroT- 

Emma  Willard  School. 

rgmerly  the   Troy  Female 
SemLnury.       Aciulemic     and 

WBlleelejN 


opeiu  SepMmt 


Obio,  AnitlntHirc.  a;jQ(j 

Grand  River  Institute.  Per  Year. 

A  tMnrdlny-Bctiool.    The  oldnit  nttlnK-nchool  in  Ohio,  founded 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls. 

hand  Day  School.  Limited  In  Domberfl.  Preparatory  and 


•ratlonlor  Porel 


eolldatBd.    O.  K.  Bahthoi. 


Harcourt  Place  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Firuenib  year  iHKlns  September  3atb,  IKII, 
admlaaloa  now  nKltlere"       ■    "  "'- 


CartlOcate  and  Dlplon 


PiNHETLTAHIA,  BelUebem. 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls. 


m  ^  tthrni  to  mrHImt  *•>  uttVtiMt 
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^SCHOOL!)  6  COLLEGES 


Academical  and  I*reparatory,  Academical  and  Preparatory, 


[udson  River  Institute,  { 

CLAVERACK,  N.  V. 


J.  O.  5PENCER,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
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JJiK^assifted, 


Undassifled. 


Chicago  College 
of  Dental  Surgery 

(Daotal  Department  of  Lake  Foraat  Dal*ei>itr-} 

The  20th  Annual  Course 

of  lutrnction  will  begin  about  October  lit,  ISO],  «idlD«  aboat 
Hay  lat,  1902.    Three  full  winter  couraaa  of  lactnrea  ara  rwialred 

before  (rradDatioii.  Instruction  complete  in  eveiT  detatl. 
Clinical  material  Hhandant.  College  bnilding  and  eqalpnwnt 
offer  noanrpsBBsd  faciUticB  to  the  dental  student. 

For  annonncement  and  deecrlptive  booklet  addreaa 


n.  nUMAN  W.  BBOPUV.  Ota, 


Wo*4  k  Bairiiaa  Stt.,  C 


tally  hnWliig  Bind  poHlllnn«  throUKh 

out  the  world.    Open"  September  S6th 

CatMoenaonapplla*lonto  LoriB  D.  Bum.  Principal. 


Soi-Tii  DAKUTjt,  Rapid  City. 

The  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines, 

laatUti  In  the  Black  lllll.,  often.  unuBiuil  fartlltles  Tor  Mud"'^ 
In  MLnlni.  Mst«Llursj-.  Chemistry,  *!|"^™J,'*J,' ^^^;  ^^J^ 


The  New  Bedford  Textile  School. 

Koiilpnient  un«n^ed.  Practical  nwrnrt-irt.  Amerlekn  : 
cSlnery.  (lolcLMwlal  PartaEipotiUlcinlnno.  Free caUilogiie » 
full  particulars  will  bo  mailed  un  application  to  _,_^ 


Michigan  College  of  Mines. 


-y  Practice  and  Ore  Dresslne  beEin  June  lOth; 
t>e^u  July  2!nd.  For  catalog  and  boulclet  ol 
?.  W.  McNaib,  Pmldent.  HoUKhtAn,  Mich. 


Kindergarten  Training.  ^If;^"i?o?Ssli:r.S 


«The  Annapolis  ,Wcst  Point 
i  Military  School  Hand  BooR 
I 


Chicagfo  Musical  College 


New  COLLEGE  BUILDIMa,  soa  nichlsan  BoaL 

The  nnest  structure  In  existence  devoted  eii 
la  a  Uuidcal  Uollese. 

The  wrongeiit  I'aculty  ever  aanenibled  In  a  Mnidcal  Inatltntliia. 

BOARD  OF  MUSICAL  D1KBCTOR8  : 

Dr.  F.  Zlpafeld      Hans  Von  tiehlller         Dr.  Loab  Ealk 

William  Caiile     Brrnhard  Llalpman     8.  E.  JiEobMha 

Rntolph  OaBi       Charles  Qaolhler  Herman  tiBVtiM 

Han  CODway.  Director  School  it  Acting. 

3Gth    SEASON     BE^OINS    SE;f*T.     9. 

-AppljralJcKU  fm^hf  ^7  fr«  and  |«  | 
nil  Aiieuil  19.    !•>  Il(w(nl>4  CiUli 


New  YoKK,  New  York,  n  Finfa  An. 

Stanhope-Wheatcroft  Dramatic 

School.  2lSS«"an"au'Si£Sl"p!frtSlS 

" "■     ■ Ingln 

rTfilr. 


Imarican  Academy  af  DramaHe  Irta 

FHANKi.iN  H.  SjiSawxi.  Prealdsnt. 

A  practical  tralidng  school  In  conjunction  wltb  Mr.  Cha&  Frol^ 

mau^a  Rmplre  Theatre  and  trarelllnv  cfanpanlea. 

Apply  to  E.  P.  STEniKS'HON.  Camecle^albMew  Votk. 


-Vew  YoliK  ClTT. 

KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 


I    CKAUE    TKACIIEHB    HOW  .WANTKM    r*K    AU. 
KlNUtt   UV   POaiTIONB. 


i.  KELLOoa,  Ham  ABU. 


The  American  Institute 
V^      *<       of  Phrenology 


I  session  of  IBOl  opens  on  Sapt.  4tt. 
3  Addra...  SccretvT,  27  EMt  21il  St.  Itar  Mk. 


m  Vh  Amrlna  HantMf  m 
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Correspondence. 


LAW! 


r  CIvarer 
Method 

OfXttMOl 

BV    CORRCSPONDI 


Correspondence. 


^        TtMmofh.  aplaritlflc  mam  hInM  10 


tl4Wnlt4lhtl.,lnT* 


SHORTHAND  S=."''.»:"J.ir» 

fliTihod.     HiebeM  Woild'9  Fair  Award.    Tiughl  by  MuL    Seir- 
Initructor,  Id.    FREE  LESSON  and  circuUm.    Write, 

H.  n.  PERNIN,  AoUior.  Detroit,  MIcb. 


l5K;?.f:snLJ.fS"»»i«FJSSS;     LEARN  PRCXDFREADING 


1^ PbarmaclBtB.  IndlvltliiAllD 

lepalronuBB.  ENBOClNOW. 


HOMB  CORRBiiFOXDBMCE  eUUOOL.  PhlladelphU,  Pa. 


STUDY  UW  IT  HOME. 


CHICAOO' CORRESTONDEli'^  SCOMH.  W  LAW 
REAPER   BLOCK,  CHICAOO. 


GARMENT    Taught  by  Mail 

^ii-TTiMr^       J  or  at  School. 

CUTTINQ  and  ,„„s,„..„,^. 


TAILORING 


Terms  reasonable. 


Bud  Tillora,  329  Vi.  5thSI. 


Dciil  »iiil  hiircl-iiMi.^rirlhi!  adult"  can  acquire 


ly  uiaU.   (■opyrilfiteS.  TvimpMe  n 
dj- or  the  principles  r' ' 


f    OKEEKIi    SCHOOL.    IIM    Braadway,    MadlrwB    8«aa 


il,  Itey  orETcnlDC. 


:5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-ft55iriED. 


Teaefierit'   Agencies. 


T*5  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  Firth  Avenue,  New  York 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Managir. 

Niw  YuuK.  Albany,  HI  Cimpri  Street- 
Albany  Teachers'  Agency. 

ProrldeR  school^i  nf  all  frraileit  wLth  coniL#ten{  tpjictif^rfl.  A»- 
BlBt«  teiwher^  In  uljinlnlnif  iMwltlrmp.  It.-iti«  ami  f**-]lp  Schmt 
Propsrty.  flAUi.ss  P.  Fiikmii,  1'niprLel.jr. 

An  Agency  IVS"""  «  !"S;"I™  S  '-Z 
™KfBiraEo"sjw'nw,s""  RecomiTiends 
The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies. 

BoMon.  ChlcHco.  Denver. 


HOTEL  EMPIRE 

Broadway  and  63d  St,  N.  V.  COj 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

European  Plan  Exolualveljr 

Perfect  Cuisine        Efficient  Service 

Fine  Library  Select  Patronage 

MODERATE   RATES 

Within  ten  minulL-^  of  nmufiemcnl  aod  shc^ 
ping  centres.      All  cars  pass  the  Empire. 
Send  postal  for  descriptive  booklet. 
W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  ~ 


LIGHT  OF  TRUTH. 

Spl  ritual  Un' I  Weekly  Job 


Llsbt  ofTrntb  Pnb.  Co.,  Box  . 


.     Six  week*  l« 


SOUND  MONEY  MENI 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR. 

Cbe  Cotiscrvative 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEB. 
J.  STERLING  MORTON,  Editor. 


A  Weekly  Journal  Devoted  to  the  Discussion  of 

Pineal,  Economic  and  Sociological  Questions. 

^t.30  Ttr  year 


I  ONG  ISLAND 

*^  For  "Rest  and  'Recreation 


JraotfW  tht  Amtrlcaa  MoaViUt  Knliu  at  "• 


fOOD  PRODUCTS 


H  Ado's  Ag'ey  far  Ike  ProfnUlers. 


FOR  T+IE  HOUSEHOLD 


mentleB  thf  Amv'icaii  Maathli)  Stfint  of  fl. 


THE  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

STRIKING    EDUCATIONAL    PROJECT    NEAR    THE    NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 

(By  ft  Member  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  Stuff.) 


A  DECIDEDLY  Interesting  educational  prob- 
lem confronted  the  founders  of  the  Wash- 
ington Scliool  when  they  started  out  to  establish 
an  institution  tliat  would  give  the  sons  of  well-to- 
Oo  parents  everything  they  could  wish  for  their 
boys,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  latest  and 
best  principles  of  boy  training.  An  open  field 
lay  before  them — location,  buildings,  faculty, 
courses,  all  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up  an 
ideal  school.  The  selection  of  the  location  for 
tlie  school  and  the  working  out  of  the  details  of 
Its  inannpement  have  been  so  felicitous  that  one 
wonders  why  these  ideas  had  not  been  utilized 
before  for  a  groat  boys'  school. 

The  Wninliington  ■'rchool,  now  conducted  with 
the  success  deserved  by  its  careful  planning,  is 
situated  in  the  most  beautiful  and  lieaithful  por- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  its  pupiU 
have  the  valuable  opportunity  of  ready  access 
to  tlie  National  Capital,  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fundamental  advantages  of  country 
yurrouii'lings  are  ever  present. 

The  I'asual  visitor  to  Washington  probably 
ni'Vi-r  appreciatt'B  the  fact  that  immediately  to 
ihr  iioriliwest  of  the  National  Capital  the  coun- 
try is  smldenly  transformed  from  the  low-lying 
tii'lds  bordoring  the  I'otomac  to  a  magniScent 
ridj;i'  of  rolling  hills.  Those  W'aahingtonians, 
liowi-vcr,  whu  are  able  to  gratify  their  tastes  for 
hi'uutil'ul  and  healthful  countrv-homes  have  long 
kiiuwn  "f  this  hvality.  I'l-esident  Cleveland's 
■■Red  Top"  was  one  of  the  lirst  of  the  many 
l.au.tsniii,-  ropidi-nces  built  hei-e,  and  since  its 
,-v.-ru..u  Mr-  .)uhn  !i.  McLean,  Admiral  Dewey, 
iiiiil  ;i  A'm'u  TjiMro  well-kiiown  jteople  have  estab- 

H.-hed  thL-ir  h s  in  the  vicinity.     Here,  too, 

ui'c  iIk'  silos  111'  ihi'  new  American  University  and 
Ml  ilie  NiUiiiriid  Calliedral. 

l-'i-iim  This  hi-iirlit  there  are  magnificent  views 
(if  ihi'  I'iiv  of  Washington,  with  the  Monument, 
iIm'  t  'apit'il,  (lio  jrildi'd  dome  of  the  Congressional 
l.iiirarv,  iiinl  other  landmarks  of  the  city,  making 
a  mmM.'-  aii-t  ii.si.iiiiiij  picture.  To  the  south,  one 
l.H-k,-  ii<T..ss  (he  \-i.\W-\  of  the  I'otomac  to  Arling- 
r..n   Lind  li.e  pii'imvsiiuelv  woodcii  bluffs  of  the 


country  are  not  less  attractive.  The  height  of 
ground,  four  hundred  feet  above  Washington, 
is  diversified  with  numerous  charming  valleys, 
fella,  woods,  and  fields.  With  trolley-cars  offer- 
ing in  twenty  minutes  quick  access  to  the  city, 
the  problem  of  location  has  certainly  been  solved 
with  rare  success. 

But  the  more  obvious  geographical  advantages 
of  this  site  are  really  secondary  for  the  purpoaea 
of  the  "Washington  School  to  the  educational  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  great  collections,  libra- 


irgini 


liie  nortl)  and  west,  one  sees 
of  the  lilne  Ri.ige.  More 
le  scliool  tlie  details  of  the 


(One  or  the  fln«t  imburbaii  maniloiu  In  the  n«1|tbbarhaod  at  WMh- 

ries,  and  galleries,  the  finest  in  America,  brought 
together  by  the  National  Government.  It  is  of 
no  little  importance  in  the  subtler  training  of  a 
boy's  intelligence  and  taste  to  have  at  hand  such 
institutions  as  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  other  great  National  museums,  and  the  im- 
posing architecture  of  the  public  buildings.  Visits 
to  these  are  justly  felt  to  be  an  important  item  in 
the  training  of  boys.  Ilideed,  the  fact  of  living 
near  the  National  (.'apital,  in  such  close  proximity 
to  and  sympathy  with  tlie  great  forces  that  are 
guiding  the  whole  nation,  is  of  inestimable  vaJaa 
in  a  boy's  development.  What  Congress  means, 
or  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Suprems 
Court — all  these  phrases  take  on  real  meaning  whes 
in  his  most  impressionable  years  the  boy  baa  the 
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opporluiiity  actually  lo  see 
tlie  govonuiieiital.  kgialaiive, 
aiL.l  jiulifiiiry  iHnliesat work. 
Tim  youtlifu'l  iiiiinl  ivnlly  rc- 
(jiiirti.s  audi  conoiviu  anil  dm- 
iiiatic  pn-stdiialioii  of  iheHo 
<-otiri-[itii)nH  lu  gi'us|)  lIic  iice- 
I'saary  farls  of  cittzi'iisliip 
ami  fiiiwniniL'iil.  Furtli(.'r- 
moi'e,  ai'i'iiii^i^iiicnts  am  tiiaiiu 
for  till'  vigils  of  sum,'  of  llio 
moftt  ftiiiioiis  li\-iii|,r  jurists 
ami  Kt»H'smuii  to  iho  Wash- 
idgtoii  Sriiool  to  give  talks 
to  tlin  stiiil.'iits. 

liut.  itiilfi'il,  q\iil(i  apart 
from  the  Capital  itsull,  the 
situation  of  the  scjiool  is  an 
admirahlvoiiu  fortlie purpose 
of  blinking  the  Ijoys  into  live- 
ly touch  with  til,!  events  of 
our  national  history.  The 
country  within  a  hundrt 
iiiiies  around  is  [wrmeated 
with  the  richest  historical 
associations,  and  pilgrimages  conducted  by  the 
instructor  of  iiistory  to  all  these  famous  places 
bring  home  to  the  boys  the  facts  and  romances  of 
our  history,  from  the  earliest  English  settlement 
in  America,  to  the  last  battle  of  the  t'tvil  War. 

The  living  arrangements  of  tlie  Washington 
School  show  the  same  clear-headed  consideration 
and  originality  of  conception  that  one  sees  in  the 
selection  of  its  site.  Tlie  boys  live  at  Pierson 
House,  a  handsome  private  residence,  built  at  an 


(Tlie  miutM] piece  In 


expense  of  over  (:60,000.     Designed  for  the  use 
of  a  private  family,  it  fulfills  the  Head -Master'a 
ideal  of  a  home  tor  the  boys.      This  ideal  is  that 
they  should  get  hero  at  the  Washington  School 
just  as  much  of  the  best  home  life  as  is  possible 
away  from    their   parents.     A  tactful  and    able 
House-Master  and  his  wife  preside  over  the  home 
establishment,  so  that,  with  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent matron,  the  boys  really  have  a  home,  as 
distinguished  from  a  barracks.     The  house  itself, 
from  the  large  reception  h&II, 
with  its  open  fireplace,  to  the 
sunny   bedchambers,    with 
their    hardwood    floors   and 
pretty  furniture,  is  most  spa- 
cious and  inviting.    The  view 
over  into  Virginia  from  the 
second    story    is    something 
worth  going  to  Washington 
to  see.     Not  more  than  four- 
teen boys  are  admitted  to  this 
house,  but  for  that  number 
every  comfort  that  it  is  wise 
to  give  any  boy  is  at  hand. 
Moreover,  the  boys  enjoy  the 
additional     advantages,    un- 
common  in  a  boarding- 
school,   of  a  woman's   over- 
sight and  companionship. 

1'here  are  no  study  rooms 

in  this  building.    It  is  for  the 

„c.,«,«„  Biven  w  the      ^oys  to  live  in.     The  Khool 

realizes  the  vune  of  aepu*- 
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qDAitTtB-Mn.K  BACK. 
«»  uid  rolMLnkfl  In  (he  back^nnuid.     Tbfl  quartar<iiille  trmckt 
L«<itt,  Jr.,  or  New  York,  Uonaol  Um  bMt  watli  ot  PhUadatphiB.) 


ting  the  work  from  the  home  life.  Accordingly, 
Dunsttr  Hall,  especially  designed  for  the  work- 
day has  been  erected  at  gome  little  distance  from 
the  home.  In  it  ai-e  tlie  classrooms,  the  library, 
and  tlie  fully  equipped  gymnasium,  with  every 
inodern  accessory  and  convenience.  The  school 
building  is  tastefully  decorated  with  large  pho- 
tographs anil  engravings,  but  it  is  at  first  sight 
I'ccognized  as  a  place  for  work,  just  fis  the  resi- 
dence has  no  suggestion  but  that  of  a  home. 

Tbe  faculty  of  the  Wash- 
ington School  is  exception- 
ally strong,  and  it  is  sufS- 
cii?ntly  large  to  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  needs  of  each 
individualscholar.  Mr.  Louis 
Lcverett  Iloojjer,  the  Head- 
llaster,  graihiated  with  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
Harvard.  After  teaching 
til  I' re  for  some  years,  he 
gained  much  practical  expe- 
rience in  several  of  the  most 
iuilwriant  boys'  schools  in  the 
East,  which,  with  his  close 
study  of  t'diicatiunal  problems 
in  bolli  Europe  and  America, 
fits  him  tiiomugbly  for  the 
task  before  iiim  at  the  Wash- 
ington School.  The  Assist- 
iiiit  Hoad-Master,  ilr.  Wil- 
liimi  \V.  Ga!e,  was  for  seven 
years  the  assistant  principal 
of  !?miih  Academy,  of  St. 
Louis,  the  largest  boys'  school 


most  modern  educational 
methods  in  the  Graduate 
School  at  Harvard.  Dr.  C. 
S.  Ingham,  the  House-Mas- 
ter, is  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
of  Yale  University,  and  haa 
been  for  three  yeara  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Yale  faculty. 

In  the  m&tW  t)f  studies  the 
Washington  School  aims  to 
give  each  boy  that  which  he 
most  needs.  There  are  no 
less  than  45  different  courses, 
so  that  if  a  boy  is  backward 
in  one  subject,  owingto  ragged 
training  in  previous  years,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
take  a  lower,  arbitrarily  de- 
fined class  because  of  his  one 
deficiency.  Boys  are  pre- 
pared for  college,  and  are 
even  carried  through  the  studies  of  the  first  year 
of  a  college  course  ;  on  tbe  other  hand,  provision 
is  made  for  the  small  boy,  just  out  of  the  kinder- 
garten ;  the  very  large  faculty  makes  it  perfectly 
feaaibte  to  train  boys  of  six,  and  at  the  same 
time  young  men  of  twenty. 

The  most  complete  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  physical  training  and  field  sports.  The 
school  has  its  private  golf-eoune,  t«nn is- courts, 
and  a  standard  quarter-mile  running  track.     Most 


and  he 


the     Mississippi    Valley, 
has  studied  the 


T  PiaBBOK  BOim. 


(In  the  wliiler  arsnlnci  tba  Inr*  nUwr  aboot  Uw  Rra  for  nmn  u 
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important  of  all,  it  has  secured  the  services  of  a 
Physical  Director  unusually  qualilied  at  once  to 
inspire  his  pupils  with  athletic  ambition,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  guard  scientifically  their  exer- 
cise and  beallh.  He  was  for  two  years  the 
champion  athlete  of  his  State,  and  is,  moreover, 
a  physician  who  has  given  careful  study  to  the 
problems  before  him  at  the  Washington  School. 

With  an  institution  bo  perfectly  adapted  to 
give  the  best  phvaic-!,  mental,  and  moral  train- 
ing, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  men  who 
are  on  the  Advisory  Board,  and  who  are  sup- 
porting and  standing  behind  the  school,  include 
such  well-known  people  as  Justice  Brewer,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Secretary  Lyman 


J.  Qage,  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  Commtssioner 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  ex-Secrelary  of  State  John 
W.  Foster,  and  President  Charles  G.  Glover,  of 
the  Riggs  National  Bank.  Among  those  who 
may  be  referred  to,  regarding  the  standing  of  the 
school,  and  who  have  helped  it  by  their  advice  and 
support,  one  notices  many  names  of  men  known 
the  world  over  as  leaders  of  educational  effort 
in  their  respective  fields, — President  Ehot,  of 
Harvard  ;  President  Patton,  of  Princeton  ;  Pres- 
ident Hadley,  of  Yale  ;  President  Angell,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  ;  Presi<ient  Hsiper,  of 
the  UniverHity  of  Chit-ago  ;  and  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

It  is  to  be  frankly  recognized  that  such  excep- 
tional advantages  as  the  Washington  School  has 
to  offer  are  beyond  the  i-each  of  many  who  would 
be  glad  to  secure  tlicm  for  their  children.  Not 
every  family  can  invest  in  the  education  of  its 
son  the  sum  of  $1,()0()  a  year  that  is  necessary  to 
send  him  to  this  institution.  For  those,  however, 
who  can  make  such  an  investment,  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school  in  the  best  possible  site  for 
the  full  education  of  a  coming  American  citizen, 
and  under  such  brilliant  auspices,  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  Day  scholars  are  received  at  the 
Washington  School,  as  well  as  boarding  pupils. 
Washington  families  of  culture  and  means  have 
not  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  of- 
fered here  for  their  sons. 

The  Secretary,  whose  address  is  4424  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  furnish  de- 
sired information  about  the  Washington  School 
for  Boys. 
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How  Do  You 
Spend  Your  Life? 


Sleeping  ■ 
Labor  ■ 
Play  ■ 
Eating  ■ 
Dressing! 
Waste    ■ 


■/3 
is  Speat 
in  Bed. 


Think  of  It— of  these  70  years  one-tblrd  U 
spent  In  bed  I  Why  not  be  supremely  comfort- 
able for  luenly-five  of  these  years  ? 

We  have  a  72-page  book,  "The  Test  of  Tline," 
which  we  mail  free.  It  tells  all  about  the  best 
mattress  ever  made.  It  tells  about  unscrupolous 
dealers  who  offer  worthless  stuff  as  "felt" — a 
fraudulent  substitute  for 

The  Ostermoor 

Patent  Elastic  $"|  ^ 


Felt  Mattress, 


The  name  Ostcnnoor  &  Co.,  Is  on  evenr  scnnliM 

"e  have  no  attenta  and  the  Osterinaar 
t  for  sak  by  stores. 

THIRTY  NIGHTS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

SUefi  on  it  jo  ai/rhls,  and  if  it  Is  not  even  all  you 
have  hoped  for,  if  you  don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal 
in  cleanlinesa,  durability  and  comfort  of  any  I50  hair 
mattress  ever  made,  you  can  gel  vour  money  back  by 
return  mail— "  no  questions  asked,"  and  no  unpleas- 
antness about  it. 

We  Prepay  all  Eipress  Charges. 
2  H.t  lu.  vUc.U  Ittt..  •  il.»\  ,„ 
1  n.  fFk    '-"'       '" 


I  H.  wl4e 
4  II.  t  ia 


Ic,  U  lb 


11.T*L 
11.16 


I  lid 


g|^5end   to  05TERMOOR   &    CO.. 

123  Elizabeth  St.,  New  Yof*' 
for  the  handsome  iMok — 
mailed  free. 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts 


Ifs  only  June 
— in  the  middle 
of  your  buying 
time,  but  Ibe 
cloth      manufac- 


SUITS  and 
SKIRTS 


Note  these  reductions : 

In  th«  ncw«t  B 
tcrlals  and  lined  I 
I,  reduced  to  16.67. 

>I3  Suits  reduced  (o  18. 

•■B  Suite  reduced  to  tio. 

(ao  5ulti  reduced  to  Sij-m. 

)iS  Suite  reduced  to  Si 6.67. 

Latert    dMlc"    In    Sklrti,    with    |u(t    the    priiiwr 

■lyle   to    themi    former  prica,  (5,   reduced  to 

>6  Skirt*  reduced  to  S4. 

S7.90  Sklrti  reduced  to  >g. 

)ia  Skirt*  reduced  to  SO .67. 

Si3  Sklrli  reduced  to  S8. 

Ralnr-Daj',   Qolt    and    Traveling    Sklrti,    Jaet    the 

tfiing    for    thr    ■—    "- *— -     

of  plaid-back 
(6,  reduced  to 

S7.Ba  Skirt*  reduced  to  Ss. 

$9  Skirt*  reduced  to  >6. 

Reduced  Prlcci  on  Traveling;  SbH*. 

Rainy- Day  SulU,  Etc. 

reduction*  on  Wuh  Suit*  or  ^rt*. 


r  plain  material*;  former  price, 


but  01 


THE   NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 
li«  and  lai  West  a»i  AtrMt,  New  Yark. 


ITeat/oii  tut  Amwrlau  Maitklg  Rnlim  9f  JI**fM>*  to  mrtUnt  te  a^MrOmM. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


■  maHtiiig  mmm  t^  Attfraw  f  m 


UTSIDE  OF  THE  VOCALION  Organ  a  church  organ  purchased  «  ■  lower  price  [han 

$2,;oo  is  invariably  unsamfaciory.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  the  majority  of  organists. 
If  fiill-scale  pipes  are  used,  the  number  of  speaking- stops  is  so  limited  as  to  preclude  any 
variety  of  tone-color,  and  if  small-scale  pipes  are  used,  the  quality  of  tone  is  wretchedly  poor. 
While  The  Vocalion  Organ  Company  has  built,  and  is  building,  many  large  organs, 
much  as  jl  I  o.ooo,  spedal  study  has  been  given  to  the  smaller-priced  itislruments,  owmg 


(o  ihc  ver\  great  advantage  which 

[he  reputation  and  success  of  the  C 

Smaller  organs  built  on  the 

Full  ca>alugur(C)  of  tegular  mlG, 
' 1-churchoi 


ir  system  gives  us  in  that  lield. 
mpany  have  been  achieved, 
'ocalion  lystcm  have   the  same 


iwing  desgni  inil  ipedficirio 
r  piivite  music-roomi  gliii1]r 

I  f  515.     Larger  styles,  $S'S  upward. 


It  is  through  these  instruments  that 
tonal  and  mechanical  excellence  u 

ueu.      Special  desgnt  lo  meet  the  icijuire- 


Rcgular  chapel  styles,  JliJ  i' 

The  Vocalion  Organ  Co.,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  Twentieth  St.,  New  York 

JlMtMa  M*  Amvrimi  MoiUMt  tnltm  of  RnltmM  I 
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A    FEATURE    IN    THE    SUMMER    HOME 

THE    POPULAKITY    OF    THE    AEOUAN 


£SVERAL 

YEARS 

I   ago   the 

world 

was  sur- 

prisedand  musicians 

astounded  by  a  new 

type  of  musical  in- 

■'ih.™.i.«™d,<,.^    strument    which 

iiamincdttwAeaiian.iod    would    enable    any 

w>fl  lurpriHed  and  pleoKd  >^,        ^  .      , 

iiyit. "— jbahDiHisiki.  onc,  Without  musical 
training  or  practice, 
to  produce  the  most  difficult  classic,  as 
well  as  the  simplest  ballad — in  fact, 
any  composition  desired. 

While  it  releases  the  player  from  the 
necessity  for  technical  execution,  it 
leaves  him  full  control  over  expression, 
and  therefore  the  full  enjoyment  of  pro- 
ducing the  music  himself. 

This  instrument  is  known  as  the 
Aeolian,  and  its  history,  although  short, 
has  been  an  effective  demonstration  of 
the  practicability  of  its  principles  and 
the  perfection  with  which  they  have 
been  applied.  It  has  aroused  interest, 
skepticism,  discussion,  and  enthusiasm. 

To  refer  to  the  special  subject  of  this 
article,  it  is  in  the  summer  home  that 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  Aeolian  is  most 
strongly  emphasized. 

The  Aeolian  and  the  Pianola  gain 
popularity  because  they  are  actually 
needtd.  They  were  needed  long  ago, 
before  ingenuity  devised  a  means  for 
supplying  the  deficiency. 

In  no  place  has  the  popularity  of 
these  instruments  proved  their  value  so 
much  as  in  the  summer  home.  During 
the  warm  evenings  they  will  provide  an 
accompaniment  for  a  college  "  sing,"  an 
impromptu  dance,  or  a  concert  with  a 
Paderewski  or  Hofmann  program,  grand 
or  light  operas,  or  the  latest  coon  songs 
on  the  veranda. 

When  every  one  is  driven  indoors 
by  cool  or  stormy  weather,  the  instru- 
ments  are   perhaps  most    appreciated, 


especially  if   there   happens   to    be   a 
house-party  to  entertain. 

Since  the  Aeolian  was  first  intro- 
duced, there  have  been  continual  de- 
velopments by  those  whose  ingenuity 
evolved  the  principle  itself. 

The  highest  point  of  perfectiop  is 
reached  in  the  Aeolian  Orchestrelle, 
which  is  a  veritable  solo  orchestra. 

The  Pianola  is  a  piano-player — or, 
rather,  an  instrument  providing  the 
means  by  which  any  one  can  play  the 
piano. 

Tha  pricM  of  the  instromeDts  are  as  follows : 

AeoliaiM,  #75  to  1750. 

Aeolian  OrchMRellea,  f  1,500  to  ^1,500. 

Pianola,  #150. 

Aoy  of  theae  inatrumenti  con  be  bought  \fj 
moderata  monthly  payments  If  deaired. 

All  of  tha  •Instrumenta  have  diatinctive 
featorea,  and  hara  received  the  commendation 
of  such  eminent  muaidani  that  all  doubt  a«  to 
thur  artutic  *alaa  U  dlapelled. 

If  TDomr 

•biniM 

IntcmtBd. 

The    Aeolian    Company 

iS   Weit  TwcDtr-tbird  sTtect 
I,  N.  v.,  joo  Falton   Street 
li,  O.,  1 14  Eiit  Fourth  Street 


New  Yoi 
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OUR  VERY  LATEST 

TtomaneMfue    Style 
Solid  Gold  14-K.  and  laH-  Walch  due* 

To  describe  them  or  illustrate  tbem  Is  impos- 
sible. Tbey  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A 
daah  of  new  genius  in  the  art  of  decorating  watch 
cases.  All  lovers  of  the  beautiful  In  gold  decora- 
tions should  see  them. 

"Accurate-to-the-Second" 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN 

WATCHES 

made  In  the  only  factory  in  tbe  world  where  a  complete 
oatch  (both  case  and  movement)  U  made,  and  therefore 
are  the  only  watches  which  can  be  fully  guaranteed. 

LfOok  for  the  name  Dueber  in  case. 

Look  for  these  "Trade  Marks**  on  the  works: 

"John  Hancock,"  21  Jewala,  ,        tho  (Jentlsmen'a  Watoh 

"The  400," the  I.adlea' IPatch 

"Speolol  Railway,"  81  and  29  Jewels,  tot  Bailway  Men,  etc 

r      Send  (or  our  "Guide  to  Watch  Buyers"  and  lumu  of  dealers  who  handle  our  watdwi. 
S  THE  DUEBER.-HAMPDEN  WATCH   WORKS.  Ca-nton.  Ohio. 


Mmam  »«  Amurlttm  MaiitUg  Bttltm  af  Knlmu  In  wrItiHg  te  MatiVttn. 


TOILET  ARTICLES 
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VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES  ' 


Friiin  Ihc  phosphujd  priacipk  o(  the  Ui  Brain  idd  Ihe 
Embryo  if  Wheal. 
Is  ai'kn(iwleilg«l  by  scientists  the  best  curative  agent 
yel  disrovereij  for  nervous  prostration,  brain  exliaiis- 
tiiiD,  and  for  the  preveiitioa  of  all  weaknesses  caused 
by  nervous  strain,  worry,  mental  overwork.  Or  eicesses 
■>f  any  description.  It  possesses  in  (he  highest  degree 
ihe  iife-siistaining  power.  There  is  no  secret  about  it. 
I  he  ffirniula  is  on  ei.ch  label.  Rfmrmhi,;  Vilallicd 
Phosphites  (.1  ,/,./  „  ,,,.,/iniu.  it  is  a  spfHal  Fo'Hi  to 
hr.iiu  anJ  ii.i-!;-i.     Write  for  free  descriptive  pamphlet. 


//  tint  fi'tttuJ  M  DrujWteff,  sent  by  mail  i4l.oo>. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 


m  (ft*  AmtrleoM  MantUt  giiiftm  ^  Sttinn  In  mHtlm§  tt 


^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


You    have    a    perfect    means    of 
recreation    ^^    and   exercise 


^m  rwr 


THKKE     is    riu    vehicle   So  useful    and    no    means    of    exercise    so    enjoyable,    so 
healthful,    so   thoroughly  within   reach   of   all,   as  the  Bicycle.     Riders   of  the 
COLUMHIA    BKVEL-GEAR   CHAINLKSS    BICYCLE   will   tell   you   that   no 
nrlicr    is    si>    easy    to    propel,    so    perfectly    adapted    to    ail    conditions    of     riding. 
ModeU  for  1901,  $75.     Columbia  Chain  Models  for  1901,  $50. 


Catalogue    of    dealers    or    by    mail  from    us. 
COLUMBIA    SALES    DEPARTMENT,    HARTFORD,    CONN. 


I*  MimlMi  BtBlem  qf  Itwlimi  I*  »rftf«f  («  mgawrtlnn. 


^  B1CYCLE5  ^ 


ntockTona  ot  Uw  baM  known'  4km  tklB 
miet  0(^10  coaotrj,  lecured  tar  n*   *lll  ?IH 

1899  Models  »«7?i2 


i  FREE  TRIAL,  ^^,'is.i 

m  us,  &8  you  do  not  nmd  to  pay  »  can  a 
IS  not  suit  you. 

nd  Hand  Wheels KsSSaM 

iiftrw«mrss.?!«a 


BO.,  I      J ^  lieiff. 


^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


•t/Dn  Ut  Amirlcan  Kuntlilf  Hnltai  of  H*iil*mt  In  mrltlnQ  t 


PHOTOORAPHIC  OUTFl^ 


Untlon  tht  Amtrlcm  Mmithly  Reoitw  of  Kciilcmt  In  anting  (o  adutrtlttn. 


KODAK 


Stands  for  all  that  is 
"Best   in   Vhotographt^ 


Whether  in  the  dainty  ''PocRets/'  in  the 
superb  Cartridge  Kodaks  ^irith  their  fine 
adjustments  or  in  the  novel  Panoram- 
Kodakst  which,  ivith  their  swinging  lenses, 
cover  the  full  field  of  vision,  the  Kodak 
idea — simplicity — and  the  Kodak  ideal — per- 
fect quality — are  maintained  in  every 
instrument. 

To  the  perfection  of  Kodak  construction, 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Kodak  mechanism, 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Kodak  lenses  is 
due  the 

Triumph  of  Kodakery. 


All  KodaKs  Load  In  Daylight  with  our  Transparent  Film  CartrldgeSi 
Several  styles  use  either  films  or  plates.  Sixty-four  page  catalogue*  deaorib* 
ing  them  in  detail,  free  at  the  KodaK  dealers  or  by  mail. 


E.ASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


•b'ilL^i 


5TMDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-fr55inED: 


McntloH  thm  Hmtrltan  MwitUg  Rmlmi  of  Knlimt  /■  mrltliv  to  «lMrt/«tr«. 
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Perfection    in    PocKet    Photography 
is     reached    in     the     ne'w     Folding 

Weno  Hawk=E,yes. 

Equipped  with  pnuuiiialic  release  iris  diaphragm  ihutten  sod 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses  which  meet  every  requirement  at  the  moat 
critical  experts.     Loud  in  daylight  with  either  Sunli^t  or  Cutridge 
aaM^-EttttsJ!('iima>/niiri€i.rai4  Films  and  are  of  the  highest  grade  in  every  detaU. 

im  1911  Cmlatiirui.  l-Tit. 

$13.50  to  •20.00. 
BLAIR    CAMERA    COMPANY.    Rocheater.    New    Yort. 

Mtittltur  Ihi  tiHtrlean  Moirtlilg  Rmliw  0/  HibIiui  In  wrlilMt  tt  adanttmrt. 


MOTOR    VEHICLES 


National  Elecfiric 
Automobiles 


Are  unequaled  for  efficiency  and  un- 
approached  for  elegance  of  construflion 
and  finish,  ease  of  handling  and  freedom 
from  annoying  complications.  They 
are  more  durable  and  will  run  more 
miles  with  a  single  battery  charge  than 
any  other  substantially  built  automo- 
bile   on    the    market    today. 


Popular  Prices 
Long^  Milea|(e 
Durable  Battery 
Prompt  Delivery 


styi*  A  *750.   50  to  6O  Mil**. 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  ihowi  nine  styies  ranging  in  price 
from  |7S0  up,  and  we  will  mail  ii  to  any  addreu  for  two  two-cent 
stamps.     Small  illustrated  drcular  &ec. 


National  Automobile  (&  EletAric  Co. 

XndlKn&poliB,   Xnd. 

CHICAGO  I 

995  'WaliMb  Av«. 

n  t**  Amttlmui  HtntHlt  Knlti*  of  »nltm  I*  tfrttli 
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Utntlim  tta  AiHtrlcam  mmtkl»  Btulim  of  KtalMit  to  Hv/fiKg  te  Qdnrtlfn. 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


Rotary  Neostyle 

Premier  of  Duplicating  Machines 


60     COPIES  A  MINUTE 
100  COPIES  A  MINUTE 

PrinM,  OiKharted,  and  Counted  ABtanatkilljr 


A  NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL 

Duplicating  Deylce! 


Prints  practically  an  unlimited  number  oC  co[Hes 
from  ear  original  sttunl,  eitb«r  typewritten  or 
handwritten.     Let  us  send  you  our  pamphlet.     A  postal  card  will  get  it. 


SAVES  TIME,  TROUBLE,  EXPENSE! 

n.     Let  us  send  you  our  pamphlet.     A  po 
NEOSTYLE  CO.,  9ft-"3  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK,  O.  S.  A. 


$I9JS 


FOR  THIS  FINE 

STAFFORD  DESK 

go  Id.  Iodb,  30  Id.  wi 


Clippiflg  Newspapers  li  our 


Mi^.  cbinjilcle.  iniafttre  and 

Desks  Sio  and  up. 

HoiietlnleLaiilat  '"' 
FACTORY  PRK^EH. 

CUAliiC  No.  S.  Houu  Fitmiturv. 

a  H.  Stafford  &Bro.,Slelii 


J|        Wc  iurnUh   lh<.ii»-nila   of   huiy  peoplE  vilh  the   bctt  L 

H    ihings  yrinlcdi.n  any  panicular  lubJFi:!,  ur  all  tbat  ii  pnb-  r 

A    hshrd  about  it  <'very»li<TF.    Send  (or  BooUct  wbich  UUl  L 

^    you  of  UK<  uf  Prcs  Clippings.  F 

A  CONSOLIDATED  PREAA  CUIVINa  CO.  k 

J lOr  Laaalle  5t.,  Chicago. ', 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Reads  newspapers    published    in  the  Par  West  for 
Professional,  Society,  and  literary  people  on  reason- 
able terms.     For  particulars,  address  as  above, 
Box  ;I33&,  Nan  Franelaeo,  Cal. 


DICKERMAN'S  DURABLE  DESKS 


AMERICAN  STORE  STOOL  CO.  ""™'S^.^yt&«-~^ 

A  GOOD  irPEWRITER 

IN  TOUR  OFPICB 


Send  for  KiniplH  ol  writln*  with  p 
KrciindhDadTTPewrltmafaavbo 
iaa.  TltlB  ta  avary  ■icfclpt  gm 


It  MtatKlv  Rfiltui  of  Revleu 


•Fk.    B  W.  naUte 

-iw.4iJiBgSi^5S 

airitjiia  it  aimrtltttt. 


FOR  HiE  OFFICE 


SHORTNlNDi;::::: 


FREF  LF.SRON  and  circuU™,    Write,'' 
H.  n.  PERNIN,  Author,  Detroit,  Ml cb. 


ADVERTISINO    BUSINESS    METHODS. 

MANUFACTURER,  WHOLESALER, 

RETAILER,  CLERK, 


AD  SENSE 


■  FavUln.  F.x/^nml  ^ AdvrrluiaeJou 

rrmiMm  offti's  on  the  iide  will  be  of  much  inun 
u  if  you  have  an  office  or  store.     All  umple  cop: 


Where  the 

Money  Goes 

Manufacturers  may  buy  their  materials  at 
the  lowest  prices,  turn  out  finished  pro- 
ducts that  are  popular,  sell  them  at  a  good 
margin  of  profit,  and  yet  not  make  as 
much  money  as  competitors  whose  stock 
and  trade  are  neither  larger  nor  better. 
The  difference  is  in  the  office — there  is 
not  careful  enough  analysis  of  cost  and 
profit  by  jobs  and  departments,  showing 
just  where  the  money  goes.  Good  man- 
ufacturers are  not  always  good  merchants. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  men  who  make  things  and  of  men 
who  attend  to  office  details  is  difTerent. 

Baker  -  Vaivter 

Business    Systems 

are  the  result  In  examination  of  office  work 

in   every   line  of    trade,   are    adaptable    to 

any  business,  saving  both  time  and  money. 

B^cr-V>«t«r  Company'!  HWODDtimts,  KDlded 

win  anilyte  tout  banlQSM,  devlae  nod  InaMOl 

Baker -Vav\rler   Company, 
CblcaLgo* 

Bruiali««]aprlBclpfelclU«fl.bntpl«u*>ddrHiall€Om- 

maDMUIoDn  to  BMor-VsttMr  Co.,  Aodtt  Dapt., 

IM  WublictoB  BL,  CUoMO,  lUa. 


M  Haatklg  SfBitu  of  Unltm  In  mrlU»g  to 


■WRITING  MACHINES^ 


KEEP    $65.00 

AndsMurf  .JioucliMlypctrritctnitb  levcml  m»tked  improve.    I 
mcniM  not  K'vrn  wiih  oiliir  $iaa  cluu  mjuhinn,    bM   lo   br    < 

Chicago  Typewriter  at 

S35.00  i 

'IT-— I 


Tutad  and  pronounced  the  bcM  by  moat  pronlncnl 
builiHM   houiw.     Coniparcd    with   any  ol   th*   Stan   ' 
otaEblnes.  It  ■urpaiM*  all. 

The  ChiilKi.  cum  you  only  (jt,  bill  is  Ihi  hit|h«l  graOe  lype- 
doieo  poinlt  o(  improvcmrnl  nver  ihe  old  foo  n>aclim«,  ate  ■)! 

Chicago  Writing  Machine  Co..  a?  WtnJtII  St..  Chlcaga.    i 

The  New  Model  No.  4 

Williams  Typewriter  l 


Writes  la  Plain  Sl^bl, 

Sottest,  Qnickcit  Touck, 

Direct  Joking, 

Unlrersml,  Slaglc  Shift,  Keyltotrd, 

Maoy  New  and  Automatic  Adrantafei. 


Williams  Typewriter  Co.,  Derby,  Cwd. 


|iNurIh6<hSi.,Reu 


SiBAR=LOCK 


Othm  write  "  oat  of  sight "  and 
think  il  gwtd.  The  B»r-Lock 
writw  RIGHT  IN  SIGHT  and 
wc  know  that  ii  btltcf.  .  .  . 
The  Bir-Locfc  yidcb  i  lull  day's 
good  work  in  leu  time  and  witli 
leuci     effort     than     othen.        Ita 


Automatic 


n  a  lot  of  labor. 
Calaloguet  of 
Th*       Columbia 
toriUr  Mfg.   Co. 
53   W.  ii6th  St.,  New  York 


Typ^ 


TYPEWRITER 


Amtricaa  Htathlt  Ktalew  of  Rtoliaii  In  mrltint  t»  m 


■WRITING  MACHINES^ 


It  American  MiaiWu  «'<"' 


tvltuia  In  writing  to  atliarthera. 
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K-HlTECTURE5DEC0RATm 


jArtistic    $12 
Mantels   and  uf 


They  Icnk  the  bcii  — lut  longeit  — an  not  loo  co...,. 
I  Anv  CDpible  briclE-niuon  can  hi  Ihem  with  our  plana. 
'  We  na£i!  luji  colon  al  Ihc  brick,  viz..  Red,  Bufl,  CreuD, 
j    Pink,  Brown  and  (iny.  WhrnyoubuildorremDdel.Knd'-- 

iOura  ar*  cbarnlng— our  cuManera  My  m. 
PHILA.   &  BOSTON   FACe   BRICK   CO.. 
■41  Milk  Street,  BMton,  Mua, 


MiHthii  tkt  AmtrteoH  MattUg  Htaltm  tf  ffN^Wra  fa  mrttlKg  t»  oMmrtlMn, 


gI™DARD-ARTiCLE5-UNCL-fr;)!>iriEg 


IRONING  EASY. 


Remarkable  Invention  ohUn. 

_._.. —        -uarlap«i««rMiA  (•drlak  ■■■•«  •UMUladi  (kM  aMNtac 

— "t  iiilliilliilnitirlifiilliif  iliiiilm m    urn hi«iiii»HM 

,  t-r*—'-  — ' " «"'■- «"  —"  r— J- ih,~b::—  — » -n-  nm 

jooblM,  KldDtruMlBlMldtrdlHHH.anTal,  Omnltatka.  WUB^tf 
Id  lUlmrto :  alio  Rheunutlnn,  WoBun'*  llli.  Blood  11 ,  Ma,    !■- 

■  u«  loKniT  rabMrlDaM  of  no  tkIdo.  HV^T  riBatT  gu 
■ronbla.  dlitill  tbtir  drinklus  waur  (lb*  OBlr  lUMw  boOmI 
if»,  v**^  dellelaB*,  wd  mnuTliia  tU  ImpoTltln]  t^  ariaa  tb> 

l""SyT!!S'WATER  STILL 

[nivla  ■  child  ow  op<rBU.  a.OM  ■Iraodr  mU-  OotOBWi  MUhMd. 
ittouTfllMr.  HlmplT  oet  U  OT«r  yoar  g— k  Wry,  liinllM  » 
wuMI  and  lit  It  boil.    CloDdi  of  iMaD  an  dnn  ^  dM^««lM 

illWraoElniiDliienlileflliltbaliofllbllwataT  at  bottoW  rfiaiL  Jha 
>fanoDlih>daMh.l°ii>»'<:in«DtlDToar%Mll«.fMlBHn<»MM. 
wnwnalM  11  to  can  orlMiwflt  aTorj  ^maiitrvvmaJUnii 
MblMoi-BiidorBeil  kv  bait  phrilelani  aid  a*  fiiiiM  ■MNM 
In  tk«  V.  8.  TIBV7.  ruialaaAaforToarirt^  BuaMWUiiOM- 
irkabla  Stilli.  Thn  an  wall  and  dnnblr  nwteto  lart  tHIMn.  Bm« 
a  Ho.  •.  ••.••.  Sent  aOToban  with  Plain  DlnatlOBLwmMWBM* 
indLaltar.  OrdarbrMalttadar.  Yon  oast  ba  dlwMafcMdit «*(n 
It  pctaB«  r*ar  K<Hi*r  «n*r  M  dura  ■■•  If  MtJsM  n  lavwBtM. 

TS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED-MWI  andWonnn. 

M.M  HOirnKT  AMB  ■XPKWWWt.     WW — — 

. M  Ifc  «».  4M  — »rt—  B1MI— .  « 

MtBiioa  Me  American  mantntg  Himea  of  Mmtaii  in  mritmg  to  aavtrtiura. 
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SI  00  .PER  SECTION 


NON-BINDINC  and 
SELP-DISAPPEARINC 
DOORS  (PATENTEDI 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.     Quite  tiie  contrary. 

1  Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 

I  We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 

I  We  could  not  afiord  to  do  this  un- 

'  less  we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  aboul 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO..  Rocbesten  N.T. 


ic  American  MaHtMy  Reolcu'  of  Rcnlcuii  In  aritlaf  to  adncrtlun. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


m  at  AmtrltM  HantUg  a*ehm  ^  flm/fw*  f*  mrtttiit  te  adMrt/Mn. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 
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ve  V3  of 
lor  Coal  Bill 


»Ting  horns  of  od[  patroiu 
T15CB  BOILER  WORKS.  41 


,  GENETl,  H.  T. 

Tin 


l^INQ  EDWARD  VII.,  THE  NEW  KINO  OF  ENGLAND,  uses  a  Rider  Engine  it 
palace  at  Sandringham.     The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  a  Rider  Engine  at  Ras-El 
palace  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.     The  Paris  Exposition  gave  the  highest  medal 
of    its   class   to   both   our    Rider  and   Ericsson   En; 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  ENGINES  are  appreciated 
In  other  countries  besides  their  own  apparently. 

Oitmlarue  "0"  on  tppltcMlIoa  to  nearest  office. 


RIDER- ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

26  Cortlaadt  SL,  New  York.  «  Dearboni  St,  Chicqo. 

2»  Prukllfl  St,  BoitiM.  «  Nertb  Scveatli  St,  PbUadclpbU. 

2U  Pitt  SU  Srdoer,  N.  S.  W.  692  Crali  St,  iHoatreal,  P.  Q. 

Tenlcnte-Rey  71.  Havms.  Bkrehaat  aid  AUkw  St^.  Haaolila. 

MantloB  tht  AmtrlMa  Maithly  Rialiw  af  Sttltin  hi  mrWiif  ta  atftwrt/wn. 
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POR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


I  FACTORY     PRICES! 
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K 


INNEAH'S  STAMPED  STEEL 

CEILING -«qk    SIDE  TAILS 

WAINSCOTING 

RLOCKING   SLIP    JOINTS 


The  Kinnear  &  Oaser  Co. 


[  rrral 


i*Vi(S^t 


THB  rrntioRAPH  ro. 


Star"  =*."«• 
s«s  Lathes 

For  Fhu,  Acearate  Work, 

Send  br  COMiatat  *, 
SBNBCA  PALLS  MPO.  CO. 


CARD   PRESS,  SB 


THK   PBESS   ro., 


!     RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 


^  to  110,000.  Larseat  KOd  flnmt  oolleetios 
tbewnrld.  Sendfar  nevcntBlcHiie  ooni  ' 
Bi<>i(rapliIei:tac4iaiIlel&belB;£c.  Bwr 

LYON  li  HEALY,  2S  Aduni  SL, 


|j.M.Quinby&Co. 

CARRIAGE  BUILDERS 
Newark,  N.J. 

t   EleEnitCarriate*,  >llityl»»<liln*.  Ovon 
mmkc  HcluilvelT.    SomBKUODiUl 
hind  carrii(c(  la  Sne  nptlr. 


F*  Amtrleaa  HBntMy  Rnleai  of  Rtiiltui  In  writing  te  a^Mrt/ati 
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w  and  BUrtiiag  dl 


PHOKO-PNBUMO  TRBAT- 

MEKT.  33  H.  iHDDlliiaton  Aicduc, 


Mmtloa  thi  Amtrtean  Monthlg  RivUu  af  Sicltmi  In  mrHing  to 


5™DARD-ARTiCLE5UNCL-ft55iFIE^S 

^ ■ .'Mf^  ft. — 


Mentlen  the  Amirtean  Uvrthlf  Reoita  af  ntvltmt  In  mrltlna  to  aiinrUttn. 
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Gl 

4 


^  Combination  Collar  Btitton  &  Tie-Holder  | 

.       —      —         'J         ThrhMCindRlmDlntdeTlnniDdKlDrboliUnEnttrlnKllflnplue.  AlwilDlrlr ImiKniglble (or tie  f-  -  C 


■lit  on'reiNiLnt  mIptLo 


'«  f^  T  mif^Wr  9*  MARINEahd  STATIONARY  6AS  AND^ 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


ismjl 


'■chti  on  the  Orul  Uku  irc  equipped  with 
INTZ  GAS  ENGINES.    I^  Send  for  Catilog. 

glNTI  OAS  eNQINE  ca,  '«•  di».  „  Onurf  ttflU,  Mbh, 


Ucntion  thi  American  Menthlii  Stolta  0/  Raalmii  In  HirltlKg  to  aamrtlatrt. 
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ao^a  o  ^^^  OG 


«   FINANCIAL   ^ 


— •"      ■■~— 


3  Mighty  Forces 

^rrsE  Pari. American 


I 

ning 


The  Gi 
promodo 
The 
espoiido 
[heut»< 
F«U>,  ha 


Pan 

Such 

publicity 
thi«  one. 


THE  GUNNING  SYSTEM 

DISPLAY   ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS     BUILDING 


MmtloB  tit  AmtrieoM  Mpnaif  Knha  af  ftvalmt  Ik  mrUlKg  ta  aiiitrtlun. 


^TANDARD-ARTiCLE5-UNCL-JV55iFIEB 


TO  UfrBBTIOATZ.    nXITE  FOB  OUB 


$20  TO  $35  ^u^^^l  $1000  TO  $1500  ANNDU INCOMEI 

""      1    WRITE  VS  TOOAY.  NO  EXPERIENCE     " 

I*  HoFak«,Humbug<irTovSehMie.  W«>«OMR*l 


WRITE  VS  TOOAY.  NO  EXPERIENCE  NECEMWT.    MOCkPtni. 

Ho  Fall*,  Humbug  or  TovSehMie.  W«>«  OM  RMabM  Flni.  CMUtlOaMlI 


•ROF.  SBATW  HR  W  PlPPIKfi  PMMIK**,  qiM 

TOCr  WOVT  NEED  TO  OANVAMH  b.  ooi  H«  nliB.   Taa<ulAnV>T'*bMruiU  jdil  dIuTh  iMbh  Hn. 

LKT  rn  HTAWT  Tor.     Doi'i  dHi,  ■  iln )!■  d.r-      OATAlOeUE  PBEB.    eu>|iH  or  plHlni  b;  ni  Hill  to  %tm- , 

FREE^".y£°fl'°/..°",.rr:n  fiRAYtCO-W-ATWe  works  974  Utol  ■», 

Mintlan  tlie  Amtrlcan  ffontlily  Btiiltiu  of  Rtuieaa  In  arltlag  to  atetrtlnn. 


WEARING  APPARET 


MmlBB  tUt  Amtrltm  MantUg  ffMiw  nf  Htaltmi  In  mrttlHS  to  tUfftlmrt. 


,5TANDARDARTICLEyUNCL-fr551flED] 


DR.  H.  SANCHE'S  OXYDONOR 


] 


and  cures  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Asthma,  Nervous  Prostration,  Insomnia, 
Pneumonia,  La  Grippe,  Bright's  Disease,  Fevers,  and  all  forms  of  disease 
at  any  reasonable  stage. 

OXYDONOR  is  Endorsed  by 

Senator  John  W.  Mix,  VaUivilU,  Cunn.:  Mr.  anwga  P.  QooiUIe,  Dcinii.  Mick.;  Mr.  Wutalnitea  MUIct, 
Gtniral  Agtti  Pullman  P,tlact  Car  Cf.,  Ckic«tri.-  Mr.  Praaklln  Hubbaril,  B«,ixrn  Maiagrr  Tn'rdt  B<,mrd  tf 
JSdHcaiiim.  Toliili,,  Okit:  Mr.  QfKWt  P.  Nlion,  lob  Wall  Xlrtti,  \tif  Vsrii:  nr.  Jarae*  Stewart,  Jr.,  PraUtmt 
rtikikill  Hat  Manvfucturing  Co..  Piiktkill,  !f.  1'. .-  Mr.  ClarcnEC  P.  Low,  iW-ifr^-  r.sndoi,,  Livtrit^  ,nJ  a^ii 
ImiMranct  Csn/nw/,  ,Vnt>  Orliani,  La. ;  Jlr.  ElfODio  YounK*.  »'ojii>^rn<i,  D.  C. .   Cvl.  ChariM  S.  KlDfabarry, 


BEWARE  OF  DR.  H.  SANCHE   A  CO., 

FRAUDULENT  ><>•  Fifth  Avranc  New  York  City. 

rKAUUULcni  «,  Pifth  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 

IMITATIONS  S7  state  street,  Chlcaso.  lii. 

lini  I A I IUJ19  ^^^^j^  Q^^^^  B^^  g,_  Catberioc  Street,  MoDtnal,  Quebec. 


"  THE  'SALT"  OF  SALTS." 


When  Traveling,  Abbey's  Effervescent  Salt  Is 
indispensable;  it  prevents  car  sickness,  sea  sickness, 


;5mNDARD-ARTICLEyUNCbfri51flEDJ 


It  Amtrham  MvaWf  Knitm  tf  flwfvn  to  wWap  (o  orfMftfMra. 
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Cures  Varicocele. 


The  fmindadon  upon  which  Dr.  Richard««% 
IS  an  expert  in   Pelvic  and  Nervoid; 

[s  is  ni^conly  a  thorough  understands, 
true  nature  of  Varicocele,  but  tha 
of  a    special   method   of   curing   tlw' 


Diseases  r. 

originatioi 

disease. 

His  scientific    researches    have  been    largdv- 

devoted  to  ilie  consideration  of  Stagnant  cireuU^ 

don  and  its  effect  upon  the  Sympathetic  Nervon* 
!  System,  and  the  discovery  of  the  relaiionihip 
'■  existing  between  Varicocele  and  Nervo-Vitu 
I  diseases  was  made  by  him. 


D.   D.    RICHARDSON,   M.  p. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  never  had  a  failureio  aO 
hii  professional  experience,  and,  very  natimllj, 
the  cases  that  he  treats  are  those  of  chronic  ud 
complicated  nature,  for  in  a  very  literal  Knte  he 
is  "the  court    of  last  resort"  in  such  diseuei. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  done  much  to  djuemiiiRbe 
knowledge  concerning  the  real  nature  of  Varico- 
cele, and  how  it  may  be  cured,  by  the  diitribn- 
tion  of  illustrated  brouchures  dealing  with  tUs 
subject  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  These  are 
sent  free  to  those  who  describe  their  case  cue- 
fully,  mention  this  publication,  and  enclose  tea 
cents  t(]  prepay  sealed  postage.  Dr.  Richudioa 
answers  all  letters  of  inquiry  personally  and  Ik 
confidence,  giving  a  professional  Opinion  withoai 
charge.  A  personal  in terviewis  always  prcfcnfata. 
D.  D.  RICH.^RDSON,  M.  D., 

113  Michigan  AretwtfCkieif^ 


m  a*  Am*riB»ii  Moaaig  Hmltm  of  RtvUmt  In  wrlUng  tt  MnMIWrft 
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tiirteait  Hontlilg  ffM/flr  af  Itnltit  In  wrtttug  t» 


g^:5TANDARD-ARTICLEyUNCL-fr5!»IFIED^^ 


K  Amtrlnn  Monttily  RioIvb  af  Rtvltia  la  mrltlug  U  atatfOmn. 


tobacco" 


pcr/cflB  Monthly  Hcnlcw  of  Rem 


fTRAYEL  AND  RECRBATlONj 


Hwtlvi  Ms  Amvlwi  Mantklf  Hnlim  s/  HnltHt  im  mrHlKf  to  oiMrtiMn, 


:5TANDARDARTlCLE5UNCL-ft5!)lfIED] 


^t^ 


GAS  ENGINES 

AND  

LAUNCHES 


THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  HOST  ELABORATE  ILLUS- 
TRATED GAS  ENGINE  AND  LAUNCH  CATALOGUES 
EVER  PUBLISHED,  THREE  IN  NUMBER,  SENT  FREE 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  FIVE  2.CENT  STAMPS  FOR  MAILING. 

The  Lozier  Motor  G).,    36  Water  St.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


Wcirtrtn  the  Imtrlcan  HmtMg  Ktviea  of  Renltat  in  Ktltltg  ta  aCMftImn- 


FINANCIAL  ^ 


Uenlloa  lilt  Amtrlcan  MantMi  Riiihm  a/  Ftiiltmt  In  mrltlng  t 


WEARING  APPAREL 


«  Uf  Amtrtctm  MantMlg  Btntiin  of  Dnltut  In  mrltlng  to  > 


WEARING  APPAREL 


MeaUam  a*  Amtrltan  MantUf  Sm/iw  b/  Bavttwt  la  atttliig  te  aitwtlMn. 


A  Mellins  Food  Girl. 

HISS  MINNIE  JOHN,  aged  3  yean,  li  a  "stmon  pure"  HflHn's  Food  baby, 
oevet  having  nuned  a  mother'*  breut  a  single  time.  Her  life  begat)  on  McIUn'i  Food 
and  continued  until  tier  teeth  allowed  tile  coarser  diet.  DenttlJon  wu  not  delayed 
and  wat  not  accompanied  with  any  unpleasant  sequel. 

H.  G.  GOULD.  H.  D.,  909;i  N.  Complon  StrMl.  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

j9  free  tampla  of  Mttlln't  Pooi  mUt  be  tenl  on  raqu'il. 
MEL1.1N'»  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON.    MASS 


i(  Amtrleaa  MoaUlg  Rnlta  of  Ktaltiai  la  writing  to  admrtlmra. 


FOOD  PRODUCT5 


VnitfM  tti  Amulaai  MtatUf  Htahu  aj  lUahwi  la  mrttlH  t»  m 


,5TANDARD-ART1CLE!)UNCUV5!)1FIED] 


in  Hoiitlilg  Rtultm  of  fftultws  la  writing  to  aduvVim. 


'MINERAL  WATERS^ 

GOUT,  RHEUMATIC  GOUT,  RHEU- 
MATISM, BRIGHT'S  DISEASE, 
RENAL  CALCULI,  AND  STONE 
OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Hot  Springs  Physicians  Use 
Personally  and  Prescribe  for 
Patients   :   :   : 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA  WATER 


In  these  Conditions  and  for  all  Uric  Acid  Poisoning. 

Dr.    Algernon    S.   Garnett,    Surgeon  (retind)  U.  S.  .Wn-y.  JfesU^m  PhysUUn.  mt  Sfnxg!. 

ence   in   ihe   ii>e   or  DUlrJUJU  Wllllfl  IBU  tH  tJsm,    and   that    hybrid   dLsease,    '  RbeuHMtlc 
Qoat '  (tto-r-dWd),  wUicli  is  in  i^omradisLlnctioii  lo  the  Rheumatoid  ArthrltU  of  Oarrod. 

' '  I  have  h.-ul  e.xceUiiil  resulls  from  ihis  Waier  in  these  afFections,  both  in  my  Own  person  and  In  the 
treatment  of  patients  for  whom  I  have  prescribed  it." 

The  late  Dr.  Wm.  F.  CarrlngtOn,  Kisidenl  PhyUeian.  Ihl  springs.  Ark..  Surgton 
(relirclj  U.  S.  Xeivy.  Siirsivi,  Conf^d/raU  Slatis  Navy  .- 

X  No. 
,  Rheu 

and  ^t!ier  nialadie<:  dependent  on  the  UHc  Acid  Diathesis. 

•'  It  not  only  eliminates  from  the  blood  Ihe  deleterious  ag:ent  before  It  crys'talllzes,  but 
dissolves  it  in  the  form  of  Calculi,  at  least  to  a  size  that  renders  Its  passage  along  the  ureters 

and  urethra  comparatively  easy." 

Dr.   T.    B.    ^\lC\\^X\Wn^  R'^id/af  Physician.  l!ol  string!.  Ari,  : 

"  1  have  DinnrBI  A  I  milB  WflTm  ^°'  *^OVX  in  my  own  person,  and  prescribed  it  for 
made   uw   uf  DUf  fiUAl  UinifHUU  tH  patients  similarly  suHering.  v,i1h    the   most  SatlstaC- 

tory  results,  inul  I  advice  Qout  patients  to  these  Springs." 

Dr.    E.   C.    Laird,  Rfsidfin  Phyudan.  Hot  springs,  N.  C: 

■■I   «iU  :..kl    that    in   diseases,   generally,  of   Uric   Add    Diathesis,   embracing  aOUT,  RHEUMATIC 

OOin,  RHEUHATISn,  BRIOHT'S  DISEASE,  RENAL  CALCULI,  and  STONE  of  (he  BLADDER, 

d;.;!:rcC."°.rt';  BUTHUfltiTmiwKreR  -r"/" 

Por  Pale,  Feeble,  and  An«nic  subjects  Spring  No.  i  Is  very  much  to  be  preferred ;  other- 
wise. No.  2. 

Spriiii;  No,  i  is  both  a  Nerve  and  a  Blood  Tonic,  and  wherever  there  is  paucity  or  poverty  of  the 
Blood,  or  where  there  is  Nervous  Debility  Or  Exhaustion,  is  especially  indicated.  In  the  abseocc  <A  these 
symptoms  No.  2  is  geiiet^dly  preferred. 

BUimLO  LITHIA  ¥HJER  '*  ^°'  ^""^  '>>'  ="  ^^^'^  ""-l  I>ragg'sts  generally. 

Testimonials,  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions,  sent  to  any  addresi. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


fTRAVEL  AND  RECREATION! 


JhMtfM  M*  Amtrltttn  Menthlg  Rnitm  vf  Stiutmt  In  mrltlHt  N  umrtlm 


FOOD  PRODUCT!) 


IhmHim  tut  mnBtivan  Ktatlilf  HtvUa  of  Smitms  In  mrltlug  te  aietrtiatn. 
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AmaicA'a  .sac 


a  Monthly  StBliw  of  Divltwt  In  mrlilag  t 
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FOR  T+iE  HOUSEHOLD 


B  mtltlng  to  aietrttttrt. 


Coffee  Topers. 

More  of  [hut  kind  than  Wong  to  the 
whiskey  l■la^i.  No  critin=m  ofTered  it'  the  drug 
agrees  vviih  the  svarcm,  and  it  does  with  some, 
Abuut  uiie  in  three  are  unpleasantly  affVcted 
in  some  iirgaii  ot*  the  b>idv,  and  the  proof  is 
timnd  bv  the  diseiise  leaving  when  eoffee  is 
left   off." 

Poitum  Food  Coffee  tarnishes  pertect  nour- 
ishment and  quiiklv  rebuilds  a  broken-down 
ncrv.His  system.  Proof  is  in  trying.  Grocers 
furnish  at  15  and  15  cents. 

Deliiioua  when  properly  made. 


fSPENCERIAN 

I    steel  Pens 

.<  Tti  Stirtinl  Dl  EmiIIhh  for  tm  Foriii  Yiin 


)=. 


n  il     K  d  o 


De  R^eszke 


WeberTone  I 


No 


■EN  CO 

|i;ORL*L-y 

Miu  UD  be  nude  any  bctlrT.  Hany  arc  cheaper 
ic  so  Lulingi  or  have  lo  perfect  and  itnoolh  points. 

Selact  a  Pan  Sultible  for  Your  Wrilins 

1  a  complete  sample  card  containing  43  PenSf  dil- 
il  ptltrris,  poin't,  and  flexibiiily,  which  will  be 
'i   sent  postpaid  on  teciiipt  of  25  cents. 

ICpencerian  Pen  Co. 

r   ^9  34(>  Broadway,  New  York 


Edousrd  da  R«sike. 


»!" 


The  Weber  Pl*nos  used  by  llie  anlst 
MAurlcs  Ctsu  Opera  Company  during 
season  inebrly  all  of  lliein  new  Insin 


SPECIAL  PRICES 


v'.»,-i^*-id-»;'*^-»;-«*'tt; 


